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Charts, appropriations for 427 

Chastas, appropriations for the 406 

Chicago, salary of coilt'Ctor at 422 

Chickasaws, appropriations for the 404, 407 

Chief Engineer, appropriation for office of. . .417 

Chippewas, appropriations for 404, 406, 408 

Choctaw cession, of 1830, relief of settlers on, 427 
Choctaws, appropriations for the.. '. . .. .404, 407 
Circuit court, of District of Columbia, salaries of 

judges of 418 

terms of. 400 

in Missouri, terms, jurisdiction, and composi- 
tion of 412 

Claims, Court of, appropriations for 415 

Clerks, in the Indian bureau 4U8 

tnmporary 403, 422 

of board of officers on Army asylum, pay 

of. « 414 

in State Department 419 

appropriations for 415, 416, 425 

in Treasury Department 419 

in assay offic^e. New York, appropriation for, 425 

of district.courts in Missouri 412 

Clickamas, appropriations for the 405 

Coast Survey, appropriations for. ..... .410, 420 

Coins and coinages rate at which certain Spanish 
and Mexican silver coins are to be received 

by the United States 401, 402 

whfn new cents are taken therefor 402 

former laws making foreign coins a legal len- 
der repealed 402 

annual assays of foreign coins to be made nt 

the Mint 402 

new cent to be coined 402 

its weight and composition 402 

former laws extended to 402 

how iS8U»>d 402 

agent to be appointed to confar with Groat 

Britain respecting 490 

Mr Barclay's plan for preventing abrasion and 

counterfeiting of, to be tested 429 

Collection district, Nassau county, Florida, to 

be a 413 

of Paso del Norte not to include El Paso, 

Trxas 419 

Colleciion of Duties — sec Dutlcn. 
importers may add to the amount of their in- 
voices ', 413 

rate of, provision for deciding 411 

penalty for undervaluation. . 413 

Collection of land revenue, appropriations for, 

41U 
Collector to be appointed at Femandina, Florida, 

413 

at Chicago, salary of 422 

Colonel of ordnance, appropriation for office of, 

417 
Columbian Institution for the Deaf, Dumb, and 

Blind, charter of 401 

report lo be made to, of the number of the 
deaf, dumb, and blind in the District of Co- 
lumbia 401 

non-residents may be received into 401 

United States topay for indigent p«frsons in, 401 
annual report to Secretary of the Interior.. 401 
Commissary General, appropriations for. . . .417 
Commissioner, appropriations for office of— • 

of Customs 416 

of the Genenil Land Office 416 

of Indian Affairs 416 

of Pensions 416 

of Public Building? .416, 419 

on military expenses in Oregon 414 

Compensation of chaplains to'Congress 429 

of chaplains at Army posts .401 

of President's secretary, steward, and mes- 
senger 421 

of superintendents of Indian affairs 408 

of district judges of Illinois, Wisconsin, and 

Micht«an 418 

of cnrcuit judires of District of Cohimbia. .418 
of Governors of Utah and New Mexico. .408 

of master tmnorers 414 

of eadetvat West Point ..428 



Compensation — ConOntud, 

of Arm3#)fficors 401 

of lieutenant general 414 

of surveyor general of Utah .417 

Comptrollers, appropriations for offices of. . .416 

Congress, appropriations for. 415, 425 

act to secure the attendance of witnesses be- 
fore 406 

pay of chaplains of ........ • 421$ 

representatives in, from Minnesota 4U3 

extra compensation to employes of, disburse- 
ment of 426 

former act concerning, continued 426 

Congressional burying-ground, appropriation 

for 421 

Congressional Globe and Appendix, appropria- 
tions for. > 415, 425 

Consular pupils, law authorizing, repealed.. .401 
Consuls, general appropriation bill for, for 1857 

and 1858 401 

provision authorizing pupils to, repealed.. .401 

rate of pay of 419- 

Cotton, report to be made on consumption of. .421 
Court-houses, appropriations for, at— 

Boston 422 

Buffalo 421 

Cairo 421 

Chicago 421 

Columbia... ••• ..•• ..421 

Dubuque. ..,. 421 

Galveston 421 

Key West 421 

Oa^densburg . .421 

Madison .' 421 

Memphis 421 

Raleigh 421 

Rutland 421 

Tallahassee 4 21 

Windsor 421 

Courts— see t)Xlen of the d^fjerent. 

Creeks, appropriations for the. . . . .404, 405, 408 

Crimes, certain things to constitute munslati^h- 

ter 428 

perjury in oaths used in land offices, punish- 
ment of 428 

persons examined as to, as witnesses brfnro 

Congress, &c., not to b* held for 400 

Custom-houys, annual repairs of. . • 419 

appropriations for, at— 

Bath 42^425 

Belfast 419,421 

Buffalo 421 

Cairo 421 

Charleston 419 

Cincinnati 421 

Dubuque. ..••. 421 

£41 J 8 worm. •••••..' . ■ '......•....•..••4i.7 

Louisville 425 

New Orleans 419 

Ogdcnsbur? « 421 

Perth Amboy 428 

Petersburg. 419 

Wilmington .419 

Cuttings and seeds, appropriation for 421 

D. 

Darien, Isthmus of, surveys of, for a ship cannl 

near *. 427 

Deficiencies, general appropriation bill for, f »r 

1856-57 425 

Congress 425 

books for ;. .405 

Army 425, 4'-6 

clerks in assay office -125 

clerks in State Department 425 

mint at San Francisco 425 

mint at New Orleans 425 

hospital at Vicksburg 425 

custom-houses ....425 

reporting 425 

paper and printing 425 

witnesses and agents in Court of Claims.. .425 

light-houses, &c 425 

defense of suits at San Francisco 426 

jail in Washington 426 

extra compensation of employee of Congre s, 

how disbursed 426 

pay of disbursing officers of land commission- 
ers in California 426 

in Post Office 409 

Deta wares, appropriations for the 405 

Departments— see titles qfthe d'^ere^it. 
appropriations for paper and printing of the, 

417, 4J8 
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Diplomatic service, general appropriation bill for, 

fo r 1857-58 4 40 1 

Disbursing officers required to deposit moneys in 

their hands. .^ 428 

how to draw checks therefor .••••• «428 

District attorneys, appropriations for.. ..... .418 

two in Missouri 412 

two in Texas • .402 

in District of Columbia, duties of, where a wit- 
ness fails to testif)^ before Congress 400 

District of Columbia, insane persons in — see In- 
sane, 
police officers in, may be authorized to assist 

in removing to asylum 400 

terms of circuit court in .400 

appropriation for pay of commissioners on laws 

of 418 

pay of judges in 418 

deaf, dumb, and blind in — see Columbian Insti- 
tvlion. J 

District courts, in Missouri, two constituted, 412 

in Texas, two constituted. 402 

District judges, two in Missouri 412 

two ill Texas 412 

of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan, salaries 

of. 418 

Dome of the Capitol, appropriation for« .... .421 

Duties, general act of lb57, nxin^rate of, 410, 411 

provision as to mode of deciding, where the 

rate is in dispute. .411 

no suit to be brought to recover back, unless 

brought within thirty days after, &c 411 

additions may be made to entries.. 413 

never to be assessed on less than invoice or 

entry 413 

penalty for undervaluation. .413 

E. 

El Paso, Texas, not to be a part of the collection 

district of Paso del Norte 419 

Entries, of importations, additions may be made 

to invoice value of. \ 413 

duties never to be assessed on less than. . .413 

Espy, Jarnes P., appropriation for .417 

Executive, appropriations for 415, 421 

Exploring expedition, appropriations for care of 

' results or. .419 

appropriations for publishing results of. ...427 

of Parana and Paraguay rivers to be con- 

tinued 427 

F. 

Fernandina, Florida, made a port of entry. ..413 
Fiflh Auditor, appropriations for office or. • .416 
First Auditor, appropriations for office of. . , .416 
First Comptroller, appropriations for office of, 416 
Flag officers, captains in command of squadrons 

to be designated as. . • 400 

Florida, settlement of certain accounts of. . . .414 

Florida Indians, appropriations for the .405 

Foreign coins — see CoifU. 

no longer to be a tender 402 

Foreign intercourse, general appropriation bill 

for, for 1857-58 401 

Fortifications, general appropriation bill for, for 

1857-58. 410 

appropriation. for armament of 414 

Fort Laramie Indians, appropriations for the.. 407 
Fourth Auditor, appropriations for office of. .416 
FoxcB, appropriations for the 407 

G. 

General Land Office, appropriations/or . • . ..416 

Giddings, George H., payment to .410 

Globe — see Cw^rtsAonaX Globe. 

Goodwin, Mr., appropriation for 419 

Great Britain, appointment of agent to confer 

with , respecting coinage 429 

presents from, acceptance of, authorized... 429 

appropriation for commission to run boundary 

with, on Washington Territory 401 

Guest, Lieutenant John, reappropriation for ben- 
efit of, and others, of an amount carried to 
the surplus fund ....431 

Gunners in the Navy, pay of, on shore duty, 427 

H. 

Hampden, John, portrait of, accepted 429 

Haristenc, Henry J., authorized to accept a 

sword from Great Britain 429 

Henly, Thomas J., settlement of accounts of, 408 
Hitchcock, C. M., payment to, as executor of 

A. R. 8. Hunt«r 408 



Hospitals, marine, appropriations for, in general, 

419, 425 

at Evansville ••..•• 420 

at Mobile 419 

atPaducah 420 

at Portland • 420 

at Vicksburg ; ..425 

naval, appropriations for 426, 427 

Howard's Reports, appropriation for 416 

Hunter, A. R. S., payment to executor of.. .408 

L 

lUinois, salary of district judge in ... • 418 

Imports, general act of 1857, fixing rates of du- 
ties on 410 

of obscene books, &c., prohibited .403 

additions may be made to entries of. 413 

Independent Treasury, appropriations for.. .418 

deposits in, made compulsory 428 

checks on, how to be drawn 428 

Indian Affairs, appropriation for offices of. * .416 
general appropriation bill for, for 1857-58, 403 

agents, superintendents, &c 403, 408 

surveying Doundaries of Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw countries. ••• ...407 

surveying boundaries of reservations, 407,408 

medais for chiefs 408 

collecting Camancj^es, &c., on reservations, 

408 
salaries of Governors of Washington, Utah, 

and New Mexico 408 

Indian service in Texas 408 

Indian service in California 408 

Indian service in Utah • .^408 

Indian service in Oregon 408 

Indian service in Washington .408 

Indian service in New Mexioo. 408 

William King 408 

surveying boundaries of Pueblos in New 

Mexico 408 

surveying Creek boundary ..408 

Arthur Sizemore .408 

John Semoice 408 

C. M. Hitchcock .408 

J. R. Schcrmerhorn % 408 

Baker and Street 408 

rate of pay of agents 403, 408 

rate of pay of superintendents 408 

clerkship in bureau of 408 

temporary clerks 403, 422 

Thomas J. Henly, settlement of accounts 

of. 408 

superintendents in certain Territories not to 

negotiate treaties 408 

appropriations for, and provisions respecting 
the— 

Apaches ~. 403 

Blackfoot Indians 404 

Calapooias 405, 407 

Camanches 403, 408 

Chastas 406 

Chickasaws 404, 407 

Chippewas 404, 406, 408 

' Choctaws 404,407 

Clickamas 405 

. Greeks 404, 405, 408 

Delawares. ....••••• ...«•..••••• .405 

Florida Indians .405 

Fort Laramie. . • • 407 

Foxes 406 

lowas 405 

Kansas 405 

Kaskaskias • 405 

Kickapoos 405 

Kiowas 403 

Lake Winnibigoshish 404 

Menomonees .404,405 

Miamies 406 

Missourias * 406 

Molalas 405 

Navajoes r 406 

NewYork Indians 404 

Nisquallys 406 

Omalias 406 

Osages 406 

Ottawas 406, 408 

Ottoes 406 

Pawnees 406 

Peorias • 405 

Piankeshaws '. 405 

Pillager Bands 404 

Pottawatomies • 406 

Pugct*s Sound Indians • 406 

Fuyallups^ •• • •.••••#••..• .406 



Indian Afifairs — Continued, 

Ctuapaws • • 406 

Rogue River. .... I 407 

Sacs 407 

Scotons 406 

Seminoles. •• • 405 

Senecas.. • 407 

Shawnees. 407 

Sioux. 407 

Six Nations \ 407 

Texas Indians. • • 408 

Umpquas 406, 407 

Utahs ....••• 407 

Weas 405 

Wichitaws • 408 

Winnebagoes 404, 407 

Wyandots • 407 

Indian agents, additional 403 

appropriation for .403, 408 

salar]^ of certain.. ..••••. 408^ 

Insane in District of Columbia, not charged with 
breach of peace, not to be confined in the 
jail or penitentiary 400 

Insane Asylum in District of Columbia, admis- 
sion of persons, not criminals, into, how pro- 
cured ...... .'. 400 

police officers may be authorized to assist in 

conveying insane persons to the. 400 

admission of persons charged with crimes. .400 
admission of independent or pay patients. .400 
release of persons from the, on bond being 

given 400 

appropriation for the 420 

Inspectors of steamboats, appropriation for. .418 

Interior, Department of the, appropriations for 

support of the 416, 417 

appropriation for pay of superintendent of 
building occupied by <21 

Invoices at custom-house, additions may be made 
to 413 

lowas, appropriations for the 405 

J. 

Jail in the District of Columbia, insane persons 
not to be confined in, unless charged with 

. crime • 400 

Judicial districts, two, constituted in Missouri, 

412 

two, constituted in Texas 402 

Judiciary, appropriations for the. ..418, 419, 421 

(See TUles of the Different Courts.) 
Judiciary Square, incTosure of 422 

K. 
Kane, Dr., presentation of medals to, his officers, 

and men 429 

Kansas, three additional land districts constituted 

in 409 

appropriation for government of 418 

schools lands in « 429 

Kansas Indians, appropriations for the 405 

Kaskaskias, appropriations for the ..405 

Kickapoos, appropriations for the 405 

King, William, payment to. 'i08 

Kiowas, appropriations for the jk . .403 

L. 

Lake Winnibigoshish Indians, appropriations for 

the 404 

Land claims in California, pay of disbursing 

agents of commissioners on 426 

Land districts, additional, in Kansas 409 

additional, in Nebraska .409 

additional, in Wisconsin. 408 

Land offices, appropriation for officers in. . . .418 

perjury in oaths used in 4 428 

at vincennes, original deeds, Sec, used at, to 

be rctjurned to claimants • .430 

of new districts in Kansas .409 

of new districts in Wisconsin 408 

of new districts in Nebraska «]09 

Lands, public, grant of, for railroads, to Alabama, 

412, 413 
grant of, for railroads, to Minnesota. .411, 412 
(See LavM Districls.) 

appropriations for collection of revenue from, 

418 
conditions respecting, to be proposed to Min- 
nesota .....403 

title to Wolf Island disclaimed 429 

rieturn to claimants of deeds, &c., sent to Vin- 
cennes ...430 

sales of, in Kansas u 409 

sales of, in Nebraska • 409 

■ales of, in Wisconsin • .408 
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Lands, public — ConHnwd, 
entries under graduation ]aw, coniirmatton of, 

409,427 
preemption right of contractors for a land mail 

to San Francisco 410 

settlement of accounts for, with Mississippi and 

other States 413 

bounty to Major Bailey's volunteers 428 

sale of military sites .....414 

appropriations for surveys of.. .......... .420 

appropriations for surveyors general. .... .417 

school, in Mississippi, sale of. 427 

school, in Kansas, Minnesota, and Nebraska, 
in lieu of those settled on or taken as town 

sites • 429 

swamp, confirmation of selections of. 428 

swamp, relief of purchasers of. .428 

La Plata, publication of results of exploration 

of. 427 

Library of Congress, appropriation for. 415 

of Attorney Genend, appropriation for. . • .418 
Lieutenant General, construction of resolution 

creating office of • 414 

aids and secretary of 414 

Light-House Board, appropriations for 416 

Light-houses, appropriations for. . .420, 425, 426 

Ludlow, Lewis W., adjustment of application of, 

for a release 409 

M. 

Madrid, pay of late secretary of legation at, .419 
Magazines, naval, appropriation for. • . .426, 427 
Mails — see Pott Office Department. 
carriage of, on railroads to which grants of 

land are made 412 

ocean steamers — see that title. 
Manslaughter, by striking, shooting, &c., on high 
seas, or beyond jurisdiction of States. .. .428 
by attempting to commit murder or, without a 
dangerous weapon on the high seas, or be- 
yond jurisdiction of the States 428 

punishment of 428 

Marine Corps, appropriation for, for 1857-58, 426 

Marshals, appropriation for .....418 

two in Missouri..... 412 

two in Texas 402 

Maryland, settlement of accounts with 422 

post roads in ...>.... 422 

Master armorers, pay of 414 

McGregor, John, present from, of portrait of 

' John Hampden, accepted 429 

Medals to be presented to Dr. Kane,«his officers, 

and men 429 

Medical department, appropriation for. .413, 425 

Mendocino reservation, enlargement of. 422 

Menomonees, appropriations for the... .404, 405 

Messenger to the President authorized 421 

Mexico, pay of expenses of volunteers in war 

with 414 

Miamies, appropriations for the 406 

Michigan, salary of district judge in 418 

Military Academy, general appropriation bill for, 

for 1857-58 401 

professor of Spanish authorized, and his 

pay 401 

pay of master of the sword 401 

increase of pay of cadets in, to thirty dollars 

per month 428 

Military sites, sale of. 414 

Military storekeepers, additional, to be appoint- 
ed : ....414 

fuel and quarters of. 414 

Minnesota, act authorizing people of, to form a 

State government • •»402 

couvenuon to be held. .•....•.•.•. 403 

census 403 

representation in Congress ^3 

propositions to be submitted to convention of, 

respecting public lands 403 

school lands 403 

university lands • • .403 

lands for public buildings 403 

salt springs. • • • • • 403 

percentage on sales ••• .403 

taxes 403 

power of disposal 403 

terms of court in 419 

appropriations for ; .. ^ • • • .418 

surveyor general northwest of the Ohio, lim- 
ited to 417 

grant of land to, for railroads. 411 

school lands in 429 

Mint—see Cains, 
appropriations for 418, 495 



Miscellaneous claims, appropriation for 419 

Mississippi, sale of school lands in 427 

Missouri, circuit court in 412 

two judicial districts constituted in .412 

Missourias, appropriations for. ..406 

Molalas, appropriations for the. • .405 

Morrison, Master G. F., authorized to accept a 

sword from Great Britain 430 

Morrow, Dr. James, appropriation for .421 

N. 

Nautical Almanac — see Jilmanae. 

Navajoes, appropriations for the .406 

Naval Academy, appropriation for, for 1857-^8, 

427 
Naval Asylum at Philadelphia, sale of part of 

site of 427 

Naval Observatory, appropriation for the.. • .427 
Navy, general appropriation bill for, for 1857-58, 

m general 426, 427 

number of men authorized .. . « 426 

transportation to and from Panamv. ..... .426 

each Dureau to show its disbursements. . • .426 

Marine Corps .* 426 

or4nance and gunnery practice 426 

navy-yards ..426, 427 

hospitals........ .••• 426 

magazines 426, 427 

instruments, charts, 6lc, .427 

Observatory and Hydrographical Office. • .427 

Naval Academy 427 

Thomas Barnum. ••••. .427 

almanac 427 

publications of North Pacific and La Plata ex- 
peditions. • . • • • • 427 

testing inventions, &<c... ••••«.• 427 

pay of boatswains, gunners, sailmakers, and 

carpenters on shore duty 427 

five steam-sloops authorized, apd how procured , 

427 
sale of part of site of Naval Asylum at Phila- 
delphia • 427 

rules for the Navy to be prepared and reported 

to Congress 427 

pay of dropped officers 399, 427 

exploration of the Parana and Paraguay rivers, 

427 
surreys for ship canal near Isthmus of Darien, 

427 

payment to officers of late Texas navy • . • .427 

reexamination of officers dropped, or put on 

retired or reserved lists, unaer act of 1855, 

chapter 127 399 

pay of dropped officers. 399, 427 

number of officers in, may be increased . • .399 
promotion of officers on reserved list. .... .400 

captains in command of squadrons to be denom- 
inated flag officers 400 

naval depot at Blythe Island established.. .400 

appropriation for Department of. 417 

Navy Department, appropriations for 417 

Navy-yards, appropriations for 426, 427 

Nebraska, appropriation for government of. .418 

appropriation tor roads in .428 

three additional lai/d districts in « .409 

school lands in, in lieu of those settled on or 

taken as town sites 429 

New Mexico, appropriation forgovemmentof, 418 

appropriation for volunteers of. 414 

appropriation for militia of..«« 414 

appropriation for Indian services in 408 

saliEury of superintendent of Indian affairs in..408 

salary of^GTovemor of 408 

New York Indians, appropriations for Uie...404 

Nisquallys, appropriations for the .406 

Northeast Executive building, appropriations 

for. 416 

Northwest Executive building, appropriations 

0. 
Oaths used in land offices, punishment for perjury 

Obscene books, &c., importation of, prohibited, 

403 
packages containing, to be forfeited .403 

Observatory — see Aovol Obtenat9ry, 

Ocean mail steamers, appropriation bill for, for 
1857-68 427,428 

Omahas, appropriations for the 406 

Ordnance, appropriation for ...••... .417 

appropriation for tests of. 414 

appiopriation for office of colonel of. . • ... .417 



Oregon, appropriations for government of .. .418 

approprllUon for roads in. 403 

appropriation for Indian service in 408 

salary of superintendent of Indian affairs in; 408 
pay of commissioners on military expenses 

in 415 

Ores, appropriation for experiments on. • . . .421 

Osages, appropriations for the 406 

Ottoes, appropriations for the 406 

Ottowas, appropriations for the 406, 408 

P. 

Paper and printing, appropriation for 415, 

417, 425 
Paraguay, the, exploration of tributaries of ..427 

Parana, the, exploration of. 427 

Paso del Norte, collection district of, not to in- 
clude El Paso, Texas 419 

Patent Office building, appropriation for ... . 420 

Pawnees, appropriations for the .406 

Paymaster Ueneral, appropriations for office of, 

417 
Penalty, on witnesses not appearing or answering 

before Congress 400 

for undervalued invoices of imports 413 

Penitentiary, appropriations for .419 

insane persons not charged with crime not to 

be confined in 400 

Pensions, general appropriation bill for, for 1857 

and 1858.... 399 

Peorias, appropriations for the 405 

Perjury, in oaths used in land offices 428 

of witnesses before Congress.. 400 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey, custom-house and 

post office at 428 

Philadelphia, sale of part of asylum at 427 

post office at 421 

Piankeshaws, appropriatibns for the. • • 405 

Pillager Bands, appropriations for the 404 

Pinkham, Vassal D., adjustment of claim of, to 

a release 410 

Portraits of Presidents, appropriation for. . . .421 

Ports, of delivery at Augusta, Georgia 403 

at Selma, Alabama 413 

of entry at Fernandina, Florida 413 

Postage, prepayment of, on transient printed 

matter, made compulsory 399 

Post office buildings, appropriation for extension 

of General Post Office building 421 

appropriations for, at — 

Buffalo 421 

Cairo ..421 

Cincinnati 421 

Columbia 421 

Dubuque 421 

Galveston '. .421 

Key West 421 

Memphis 421 

Perth Amboy '. 428 

Philadelphia .». 421 

Raleigh 4^1 

Rutland 421 

Tallahassee 421 

Windsor 421 

Post Office Department, general appropriation bill 

for, for 1857-58 409 

deficiencies • • • .409 

mails authorized on the Pacific. 409 

mail service to Havana, extension of. .409, 410 
pay of postmaster and officers at Washington, 

410 
adjustment of fines on Mississippi river mail 

contractors • . .410 

adjustment of claims of V. D. 'Pinkham and L. 

W. Ludlow for a release 410 

payment to George H. Giddings 410 

contract authorized for a land mail to San Fran- 
cisco 410 

• preemption right of contractors 410 

mail service on Puget's Sound 410 

payment to Greorge Whitman 410 

prepayment of postage on transient pri:..ed 

matter made compulsory 399 

post roads — see that tUle, 

appropriation for officers in ••••417 ^ 

appropriation for office of Auditor of 416# 

Post roads, act of 1857 establishing, in — 

Alabama 423 

Arkansas • • 423 

California 424 

Connecticut • 422 

Florida 424 

Georgia .423 

Kansas • « • • •••..•• .ISi 
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Kentucky •*...... .^^ • . .. .423 

Iliijiuis 423 

Iiuiimm •• * 4i}3 

lown • AHA 

L<misinua ,..••...... .423 

Maitic ...422 

Maryland* 422 

Mn3sachu8ett3 422 

Michissnn. 423 

MinnesotA 424 

Mississippi 423 

Missouri 4^ 

New Mexico * 425 

New York 422 

Nortli Carolina 422,423 

Ohio 4-23 

Oregon ^425 

PennsylTaoia .422 

South Carolina 423 

Tennessee. 423 

Texas 424 

Vermont 422 

Virginia 422 

Woshinj^con 425 

Wisconsin • ; 424 

Pottawaiomics, appropriations for the 406 

Powers, Hi mm, appropriation for a work of art 
by 419 

Pxesiurnt, appointment of Private Secretary, 

steward, and messensrer of. 421 

appropriation for house' of. 420 

Printing — see Paper and Printing, 

Private Secretary to President authorized, and 
hifl pav 421 

Public Buildings, appropriations for, Capitol ex- 
tension, Treasury extension. Patent Office 
building. Post Office building, court-houses, 
custom-houses, and post offices^see those 
titles. 
appropriations for, in general... .419, 420, 421 
appropriation for office of Commissioner of, 

416, 419 

Public documents, appropriaiion for packing and 

distribution of. • 421 

distribution of 429 

bow many to be printed 429 

Public grounds at Washington, fppropriations 
for 419,420,421,422 

Public lands — sec Landx, Public. 

Public Ministers, general appropriation bill for, 

for 1857-5;^ 401 

rate of pay of .' 419 

Public moneys, disbursing officers required to 

deposit 428 

all, to be deposited 428 

Public printing, appropriations for 415, 417 

Public streets — see ^Avenues. 
appropriations for .' 421 

Pugot^s Sound Indians; appropriations for the, 406 

Puyallups, appropriations for tlie 406 

a. 

duApaws, appropriafions for the 406 

duartcrmaster's department, disbursing officers 
of, to settle their accounts with the Third 

Auditor .413 

i(ve military storekeepers added to. ...... .414 

^artermaster General, appropriations for office 
of 417 

R. 

Bailroad^i, grants of land for, to Alabama, 413, 413 

grants of land for, to Minnesota 411,412 

Rations, officers', rate of commutation for, to be 

thirty cents 401 

Register, appropriations for office of. •••••• .416 

Reporter of decisions, appropriation for 41U 

Reports, on consumption of cotton «... .421 

by officers of Columbian Institution for. Deaf, 
&c., to Secretary of the Interior. ...... .401 

Rei^resentatives, number to which Minnesota is to 

be entitled 403 

Revenue cutter, steam, to be procured< .400, 422 

^ Rives, Alfred L., appropriaiion for 421 

^oads, appronriations for 401, 403, 414, 428 

ningue Rtvcr Indians, appropriations for the, 407 
Rush, RicJmrd, reappointed a Regcniof the Smith- 
sonian Institution.... 429 

ftutledgc, John, Chief Justice, bust of, to be pro- 
cured for the Supreme Court room. • . • • .442 
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Sailmakf rs, pay of, on shore duty .427 

Schermt'rhorn,'J. R., payment to .408 

Schools, selections of Kind for, in jieu of those 
settled on, or taken for town sites . . . .. ,429 
lands for, in Minnesota, propositions respect- 
ins;, to be submitted to convcniion 403 

lands uu Mississippi, sale of. 427 

Sootons, appropriations for the. 406 

Seamen, deficiency appropriaiion for 419 

appropriation for 401 

Second Auditor, appropriations for office of. .416 
Second Comptroller, appropriations for office of, 

416 
Secretary , of the Interior, appropriations for office 

of.... .^ 416 

of the Navy, appropriations for office of.. .417 
to prepare and report rules for government 

of the Navy 427 

of State, appropriations for office of 415 

of the Treasury, appropriations forofficeof, 416 

of War, appropriations for office of 417 

Seeds and cutiittgs, appropriation for .421 

Selina, Alabama, made a port of deli very.... 413 

Seminoles, appropriations for the 405 

Semoice,Jolin, payment to representative of, 408 

Sencciis, appropriations for the ••407 

Seymour, Thomas H., authorized to accept a 
present from the Emperor of Russia . . . .419 

Shawnees, appropriations for the 407 

Shipwreck, appropriation to provide against, 421 

Sioux, appropriations for the. 407 

Sites, military, sale of. ..•••...414 

Six Nations, appropriations for the .407 

Sizemore, Annur, payment to representatives 

of 408 

Slave trade, appropriation for suppression of 

the 421 

Sloops of war, five new steam, authorized. . .427 
Smithsonian Institution, appointment of Regents 

in 429 

Solicitor oY the Treasury, appropriations for 

office of 416 

Southeast £xi*cutive building, appropriations 

for 416 

Southwest Executive building, appropriations 

for....; 416 

Spy company, appropriation to pay services 

of 414 

State Department, appropriations for, 415, 416, 425 

number of clerks in 419 

State, Secretary of, appropriation for office of, 415 

Steamboat inspectors, appropriation for 418 

Steam revenue cutter, to be procured. . .400, 422 
Steward of President, appointment of, author- 
ized.. « • 421 

bis duties and pay 421 

Storekeepers — see Military Storekeepers. 
Superintendents of Indian affiiirs, npprbpriattons 

for 403 

for Oregon, Washington, Utah, and New 

Mexico, salaries of 408 

not to negotiate treaties unless instructed.. 408 
Surgeon General, appropriations for office of. .417 
Surveyors of customs, at Augusta, Georgia. .403 

at S^lma, Alabama 413 

pay of, when acting as collectoia 422 

Surveyors general, d^c, appropriations for.\4I7, 

425 

office of, northwest of Ohio, to be removed to 

St. Paul *», and restricted to Minnesota. ..417 

Surveys, of lands, appropriations for... 414, 420, 

of coast, appropriations for* 419, 41^ 

Swamp lands, selections of, by State, confirmed, 

428 

act for relief of purchasers of, continued and 

extended • 428 

T. ' 

TariflT— see Dutiei. 
general act of 1857 .... • 410 

Telegraph, Atlantic— see Mlantic Telegrapk. 

Tender, foreign coins no longer to be a 402 

Territories, appropriations for .416 

Texas, divided into two judicial districts . • . .402 
time extended fur creditors of, to present their 

claims .429 

compcnsaUtin to officers of the late navy of..427 

appropriation for Indian service in 408 

Texas Indians, appropriations for the .408 

Third Auditor, appropriniions for office of. ,.416 
to settle accounts of dislAirSing officers in quAr- 

termaster's department ..,413 

Topographical engineers,appropriations for office 
of ;,... ...,v4i7 
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Totten, Joseph G., reapf>ointed a Regent of the 

Smithsonian Institution ...429 

Treasurer, appropriations for office of. 416 

Treasury Department, appropriations fos... .416 

number of elerks in 419 

Treasury extension, appropriation for 419 

Treasury, Secretary of, appropriations for office 

of 41G 

assistant, bow appointed 419 

Trcnchard, Lieutenants. D., authorized toac<^<^nt 
a sword from Great Britain 430 

U. 

Umpquaws, appropriations for the 406, 407 

Ulan, appropriation for government of. 418 

appropriation for Indian service in 4(>d 

salary of superintendent in. 408 

salary of Governor of. • 4US 

salary of aurvejrpr general of • 403 

Utahs, appropriations for the .408 

V. 

Vermont, set of weights and measures to be fur- 
nished to 429 

Vincennes land office, return to claimants of 
deeds, dic, seiit to 430 

Vixen, the, petty officers and crew of authoi'ize<i 
to accept a sum of money from Great Brit- 
ain 430 

W. 

Warehouses at quarantine station below New 

Orleans, appropriation for 421 

War Department, appropriations for..... ...417 

Wagon roads', appropriation for .401 

Washington aqueduct, appropriation for. . . .421 
settlement of claim of contractor, d^c, of brick 

for.. 430 

Washington Territory, appropriation for govern- 
ment of 418 

appropriaiion rorcapitoland penitentiary in, 421 

appropriation for Indian service in 408 

salary of superintendent oflndian aifaira in, 408 
military road in, between Fort Sieilaeoom and 

Bellingham Bay 428 

boundary of, with Great Britain, appropriation 

for running 401 

Weas, appropriation for the 4U5 

Western Miliiary Asylum, pay of clerk of board, 

to select site for • • 414 

to be abolished 414 

sale of site of. 414 

West Point — sec Military »9cademy. 

Whitman, George, pajrment to 410 

Wichita ws, appropriations for the 408 

Wind and current charts, appropriation for. .427 
Wryinebagoca, appropriations for the. ..404, 407 

Wisconsin, additional land district in 408 

salary of district judge in 418 

Witnesses, act to cnftu'ce the attend.ince of, be- 
fore either House of Congress or any com- 
mittee 400 

not io be held criminally in respect to sny 
matter as to which they have so testified, 400 

in Court of Claims, appropriation for 425 

Wolf Island, in the Mississippi, title to, dis- 
claimed 429 

Wyandots, appropriations fur the «... .407 

PRIVATE. 

A. 

Adams, James B., claim of. •••••• .435 

Ailcock, John, claim of ..••••..435 

Ann Elizabeth, the, register to issue to. • • • • .437 

Armstrong, Amos, pension of. 437 

Armstrong, Franklin W., pension of. ..... • .441 

Arthur, John T., release of sureties of . • • • • .438 

Ascension, Parish of, Louisiana, land claim con-' 

firmed to . . . .r. • 439 

Auld , Isaac, claim of. • 435 

Austin, Jeremiah, payment to • 441 

B. 

Bailey, Benjamin, claim of 435 

Bailey, Charles, claim of ...••.. .435 

Bailey, Edward, c}aim of..,. ......435 

Bailey, Henry, claim of. ......435 

Bailey, Joseph, pension of 440 

Baldwin, Bartholomew, authorized to enter cer- 
tain school land 437 

Baltzell I, George F., permitted to enter a section 
of laA4.. .»•.•.••- ••••"••••••••MM.. 436 
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fiilyDar4, JohDr eUiiii of. .485 

fibirynanlr Ephraim, daim of. • . • • • • ••MS 

BfliyaaEd, William Q., obim of 48S 

BeiRDer, Jose^tk, datm of « • .43S 

Eeiui,.Mark. and R. H., adiuaunent of claim 

of. 441 

Beckett, Cato A., claim of 435 

Beckett, Edwarrd, claim of • 435 

Beck«tt, James, claim or* « • .. • .435 

fieckett, Wiiliam, eiaiai of. 435 

Beers, JoaepU D^, payim^nt to • • .433 

Beldcn, Ebenczer, ])avni«nt to administrator of, 

439 

Boldeni William W., payment to 439 

Xklger, Major James, allowatico in accounts of^ 

431 

Bender, A. $., payment to. . ; . • • 430 

Bi^elow, Israel B., pension of. «. • 44^ 

Bond, Geors«« pension of. • • • ••..•.•• .441 

6oomer, Collins, payment to • • • • .436 

Bowfer, Francis, claiq:) of 435 

Brodie, Criarlc's, payment t^ adnuBi9tr«itrix of, 

440 

Brodie, Lucretia A., payment to 440 

Bryan, Jeremiah, heirs, ^q., of, authorized to 

enter certain land 4312 

Bryant, Thonia«S., allowance in account of, 431 

Buckilaifi, George, payment to 434 

Burden; Wiiri&ni, released as surety of John T. 
Artlmr , 438 

CUiIder, H^nry^olMM of...». •••.•»«U8fi 

Cossady , Geori^, peiviion of. 4*41 

C«rr£, Pascal L., pepres6ntatW«a off authorized 

to enter ^^rtam land. .... * '......• •431 

ChUholm, Robert, claim of. 43$ 

Chorpenning, Oeorg«y Jr., a^Ju^MMiU and pay- 
ment of claim St^ for mail services 440 

Churchill, T., J. rtettlsiriMit of accounts of.. .441 

Cilly , Jonathan, peqaioD of •«.«.. .439, 440 

Clark, James, Sr., claim of «• . « .435 

Ctark, Mary Ann, pension of. . . #•••*• 436 

Clay, J. Randolph, payment to 430 

Clement, William, claim of. .. r r •..••..• .. .435 

Clinton Guards, auditing of aacounts of 435 

Cochrane, Catharine V. R., payment to 439 

Cook, Lyman N., pension or. 436 

Corwine, Amos B., payment to "1430 

Cox, John W., pension of ..439 

Craig, William, pension of. 1 ^ • • '435 

Crandall, Sarah, payment to children of.. . . .430 

Crawford, Gabriel, claim of. ...•••. .435 

Crawford, Mingoe, claim of. •• ...435 

Crown, Thomas, payment to 438 

D. 

Davidson, William St., Colonel, half pay of, to 

be paid to his heirs .....437 

Davidson, William L., payment to . • 437 

Davis, Robert, payment to. .441 

Denman, Charles L., payment to .430 

Denver, Daniel, increase of pension of. 439 

Dcvit, Anthony, pension of .436 

Dignan, James, claim of 435 

Drout, John, pension of. ..438 

Duncan, Captain Thomas, authorized to locate 
certain lost warrants of which he is the as- 
signee •.•......•••• .432 

Dunmire, Thomas, claim of 435 

E. 

Eaaby, William, payment to heirs of.. 440 

Edings, William, claim of. 435 

Edisto Island Company, settlement of claims of 

members of. 435 

Ellicott, PhiKp T., payments to 440 

Elliott, Jared JL., bounty land warrant of. . . .440 

Emery , Matthew G., payment to 438 

Eropson, Dolly, pension of. 438 

Feowick, Martin, land title confirmed to. . • .438 

permitted to enter certain land. • • 438 

Fleming, James P., payment to .431 

Firemen's Insurance Company, charter of.. .432 
Freeman, George W., chum of. • • • .. .435 

G. 

Gale, Edgar, estate of, released as surety of John 
T. Arthur • 438 

Gtott, Benjamin R., part of land claim of, con- 
firmed 436 

Csarmaii, Wigle db Benford, mail'coiitract to be 
•Kteated with ••••••....430 
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M. 

Mtckay, ftunf:o, claim- of« • •••..•. «435 

Martin, William T., reWased, as adnHaistratnr 

of Edward Gale, from liability 438 

Mason, Uebert, claim of 435 

MaithewA, Jolm R,, claim of . . • 435 

MatlMws, Sally T», payment lo 431 

McCal>e, Ek H., roprt'sentathres of, authorized to 

enter oertain land. ••••. 433 

McClttro, David, payment to • 437 

MeClure, Joseph, payment to administrator 

of 437 

McConnoll, John C, payment to .435 

McDougall, claim of. • • .. .435 

McGunnpcrle, Georsre K., payment to 430 

McLcod, Robert, claim of. 435 

Medary, Samuel, released as surety of John T. 

Ai-ihur 438 

Meggeit, Walley, claim o(. 435 

Meggeti* William C, claim of. 435 

Mikelli Ephratm, claim- of. 435 

Mikell, John,S€u., claim of ..•••• 435 

IVf ikcll, John C, claim of. 435 

Mikell, Joaiah, claim of. 435 

Miiletc, Martin I preemption antry of, oonfirmf«d, 

433 

Mi ngp. Collier H., payments to. •• ,440 

Minnesota, grant of school land to, in lieu of 

that granted to J. Irish, W. Sturgis, itn<] Q. 

BhldWin .....437 

Mii^ouri, allowance for furniture for court in, 431 

Mitchell, Edward, claim of. •••..4|5 

Mitchell, John, pen^inn of 4^ 

Montgomery, Captain Alexander, settlement of 

accounts of. 438 

Morrison, Jesse, payment to. . . . a .4a6 

Morrow, Dr. Jam<>s, payment to 435 

Moses, Isaac C , claim of 4.*^ 

Mudd, Hqnry T** payment to 435 

Murray, Joseph J., claim of. .405 

Murray, Richard J., pension of. 440 

N. 

Nash, Betsey, pension of. .......439 

Newell, Thomas M., settlement of accounts 

of 438 

Niles, Hannah P., payment to. 430 

Nye, J. W., payment to ...443 

0. 
Oliver, William L., pension of 441 

p. 

Painter, Jonathan, pension of. ....433 

Parish, Charles, pension of, 437 

Patterson, John, claim of .435 

Pattieson, John, claim of. 435 

Pegg, Ransdell, payment to 432 

Pensions, provisions respecting, in favor of — 

Armstrong, Amos .437 

Armstrong, Franklin W 441 

Bailey, Joseph 440 

Bigclow, Isi-acl B 443 

Bond, George 441 

Cassady, George 441 

Cillcy, Jonathan. 438, 440 

ClarK, Mary Ann 436 

Cook, Lyman N 436 

Cox, John W 439 

Craig, William , 435 

Denver, Daniel 439 

Devit, Anthony 436 

Drout, John 438 

Empson, Dolly 438 

Gilbert, John 429 

Haya, Sampson 441 

Hooker, Mary 439 

Jewell, Barton 440 

Kennerly , C. B. R 435 

Kirby, Tiirrancc 438 

Lilly, Leonard 439 

Mitchell, John 432 

Murray, Richard J 440 

Nash, Betsey 439 

Oliver, William L 441 

Painter, Jonathan 433 

Parish, Charles 437 

Phelps, James : 439 

• Phillips, Isaac 439 

Phillips, Richard 435 

Poole, William 436 

Rice, Shadrach 440 

Ryley.John.,.- , 489 



Ottft. Mrs. Mary, payment to • «• • • «43ft 

Gilbert, Bacney» claim of r. .435 

Gilbert, John, orrours of penaion of. . . « 439 

Qodfroy, Jacque9, land patent lo iaatiQ to heiE» 

of... ..435 

Graham, Joseph^ payment to 438 

Grover, Peter, payment to 430 

Uueat, Lieuieuaut Jobn^ payment to biro and 

others 431 

H. 

Haight, Samuel 8., aettlement of claim of •• .436 

j Hannaban, William, Jr., claim of 435 

Hnrdin, Colonel John, payment to heirs of. .435 

HarriDs:ton, James, payment to • .430 

Hart, William R. , claim of. 435 

Hays« Sampson, pension of. ..«•... .441 

Hill db McGunnegte, payment to • .430 

Hooe, Emilie R,, laud. at Prairie du Chien relin- 

qgishcd. to. ... • 438 

Ffookcr, Mary, arrears! of pension of. 439 

Horne, John H.i payment to .431 

Hu0*, John, paymeut to 436 

1. 

Inditna, allowimce for furniture for court in, 431 

Irish^ Joseph, authorized to enter certain school 

land .437 

J. 

Jenkins, Benjamin W., claim of. 435 

Jenkias, Christopher, dsim of. 435 

Jenkins, Joseph, claim of. .....••. ^ 435 

Jenkina, Robert S., claim of.. 435 

Jewell, Barton, pension of • 440 

Johnston, James D., eredii in accounts. of . . .437 

lonca, Henry J., claim of. • 435 

Jonea, WiUinm C., nettiement of daim of. . • .441 

K. 

Kendall I William, settlement of accounts of, 436 

Kennedy, Joseph M., payment to, for furniture 
for court-house... • 439 

Kennerly, C. B. R., pension of. ..435 

Kentucky asylum for deaf and dumb, time of 
selling lands of, extended .433 

King, Baylies, land relinquished to, when einan- 
cipated 441 

King, Christian, land relinquished to, when eman- 
cipated ..••441 

King, Elijah, title of the United States to real 
estate of, relinquished to his widow and chil- 
dren as soon as emancipated 441 

King, Thomas, land relinquished to, when eman- 
cipated 5 .44] 

Kirby, Tarrance, pension of... 438' 

L. 

Lands, pubFic school, in Minnesota, grant of, 437 
acts concerning, in favor of— 

Ascension Parish, (Louisiana) 439 

Baldwin, Bartholomew 437 

Baltzell, George F 436 

Bryan, Jeremiah 432 

Cerr£, Pascal L ,431 

Duncan, Thomas 432 

Elliott, Jared L 430 

Fenwick, Martin 438 

Gantt, Benjamin R 436 

Godfroy, Jacques 435 

Hooe, Emilie R 436 

Irish , Joseph 437 

Kentucky asylum • 433 

King, Baylies • 441 

King, Christian •■ .441 

King, Thomas 441 

Lucas, Charles < 431 

McCabe, E. H 433 

Millett, Martin .433 

Minnesota 427 

Redd, John T 431 

Roan, James P 436 

Rose, John B 441 

Rowe, George 436 

Sturgis, William 437 

Turner, Charlotte .431 

Vattier, John L 435 

. Waterman, Charles 439 

Lathrop, Jedediah H., release of, and his sure- 
ties ; 437 

Lilly, Leonard, pension of 439 

Lowrey, Daniel, claim of . . . • .435 

Lucas, Charles, land title of, confirmed 481 
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Pensions — Continued. 

Slavin, Pftrmelia <^iy>A 443 

Smith, Reberxsa 436 

Stevens, Robert H.. 440 

.Stewart, Henry 437 

Stone, LeYi. 439 

Stone, Mary. 439 

Torrcnce, George W 430 

Van Pelt, Sarah 440 

Vaughn, Claiborn. 441 

Wacaser, Daniel 439 

Walton, William 440 

Washburne, Isaac P 440 

Wimbcrly, Robert S 437 

Winship, Mary B 435 

Phelps, James, arrears of pension of. . • . • .. .439 

PhilUps, Isaac, pension ok.. . • • 439 

Phillips, Richard, pension of. 435 

Piatt, Oonn, payment to 437 

Pillans, John C, claim of. •*.... .435 

Pillans, Robert, claim of.. 435 

Poole, William, pension of 436 

Puig, Mir ^ Co., released from two judgments,* 

440 
any amounts paid thereon to be refunded. .440 

R. 
Redd, John T., permitted to enter certain land, 

431 

Reeside, Mary, payment to • 433 

Rhodes, Thomas, payment to 441 

Rice, Shadrach, pension of.. 440 

Roan, James P., land grant to assignee of. . .436 
Rose,' John B., bounty land warrant to issue to, 

441 
Rowe, George;, land grant to assignee of.. . . .436 
Ryley, John, pension of .438 

S. 

Saunders, John L., payment to • .. . . .437 

Schellinger, Gkorge, payment to 436 

Schuyler, General Philip, pavment to child of, 439 

Seabrook, Andrew, claim of. • • . . . .435 

Seabrook, Gkibriel, claim of. •• 435 
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Seabrook, Henry, claim of. • • .435 

Seabrook, Joseph A ., claim of 435 

Seabrook, Whitemarsh B., claim of. 435 

Seabrook, William, claim of 435 

Sbandley, Daniel, claim of. .435 

Shaw, John, payment to 436 

Slavin, Parmelia, pension of, to be paid to her 

administrator .••... 492 

Smith, Rebecca, pension of 436 

Smithson, Benjamin W., payment to 441 

Staley, Christian, claim of. • 435 

St. Clair, Major General Arthur, payment to 

heirs of 431 

Steele, Captain Frederick, settlement of accounts 

of r 438 

Steele, Thomas B., payment to 436 

Steuart, Adam D., judgment against, remitted, 

437 

payment to.. 437 

payment of a commission to •• .437 

Stevens, Robert H., pension of. 440 

Stewart, Henry, pension of. 437 

Stone, Levi, arrears of pension of 439 

Stone, Mary, arrears or pension of. • • .439 

Strobel, Lewis, claim of. .435 

Sturgis, William, authorized to enter c^ftain 

school land 437 

Swain, Isaac, payment to 441 

Swinton, James, claim of. •••••••.. .435 

T. 

Taliaferro, Hay T., released as surety of D. M. 

F. Thornton 440 

Taliaferro, Lawrence, released as surety of D. 

M.F.Thornton 440 

Thayer, Andrew E., claim of 435 

Thornton, D. M. F., sureties of, released.... 440 
Thornton, J. H. F., released as surety of D. M. 

F.Thornton 440 

Thurston, Samuel R., payment to representative 

of, for his heirs • 436 

Tompson,' Thomas, claim of .435 

Torrence, Gkorge W., increase of pension of, 430 



Towers, George M., claim of 435 

Townsend, Charles, claim of. .435 

Townsend, Daniel , claim of. • .435 

Turner, Charlotte, authorized to enter certain 
land 431 

4 

V. 

Van Pelt, Sarah, arrears of pension of 440 

Vattier, John L., authorized 4o locate certain 

land 435 

Vaughn, Claiborn, pension of 441 

W. 
Wacaser, Daniel, pension of. ..•••..•• • • •. .439 

Walton, William, pension of 440 

Washburne, Lieutenant Isaac P., pension of..440 
Washington Insurance Company, charter of.. 433 
Waterman, Charles, land title confirmed to. ..439 
Weaver & Williams, account of, to be allowed, 

431 

Wescoat, Randall, claim of. 435 

Wescoat, Thomas, claim of. . • . •• 435 

Wescoat, William J., elaim of ....••• .435 

Whaley, Benjamin S., claim of • . .435 

Whaley, Edward, claim of. . • • •• .435 

Whaley, Joseph, claim of. •. . .435 

White, Joseph, payment to.* . • • 430 

Wilkinson, Chnstopher, claim of. 435 

Wilkinson, Morton, claim of 435 

Wilkinson, William, claim of. • • • . .435 

Wilson, Jefferson, payment to, as administrator 

of JohnF. Wray 438 

Wimberly , Robert S. , pansion of. • • • • 437 

Wimmer, William W., payment to, for mail 

service 443 

Winship, Mary B., pension of. 435 

Winslow, Daniel, released from a judgment. .431 
Winslow, James N., released from a judgment, 

431 

Wood, W.E., claim of«.... ..435 

Woodward dkChorpenning, payment to surviving 

partner of. • • • 440 

Wray, John F., payment to adminiatratw off 

438 
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This is the fint number of the Ammix to the Cohorks- 
S10MAL Olobb for this waaioii— the third of the Thirty- 
Foiinfa CoQgren. 

The work will be stereotyped, and therefore those who 
may subscribe hereafter, dmrtng lAif sesrion. will get all the 
aombera ; bat after this session has ended, the price will 
1»e increased to such a sum as will pay for reprinting firom 
the plBtes« 

The CoMORsssioiTAL Globe and Appbhdiz and Laws 
^will not be sold separately, as they were a few years ago. 
When separated they did not give ceneral satlsfhction, as a 
anbscriber for one would frequently want the other when 
too late to fhinish him with the back numbeiB. Therefore 
the CONQEBSsiOHAL Globb Bud the Appendix and the 
liAWs will all be sold together. A man who may think he 
has not the money to spare to purchase the whole, may get 
m club to Join him. 

The price for the whole for this sestfon is $3, They all 
CO free by mail. 

MESSAGE 

OF THE 

PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Fellow-CtHxens (fthe Senate 

and dfUie Howe qf Representatives: • 

The Constitation requires that the President 
shall, from time to Ume, not only recommend to 
the consideration of Congress such measures as 
he may judge necessary and expedient, but also 
that he sntdl give information to them of the state 
of the Union. To do this fully involves exposi- 
tions of all matters in the actual condition of the 
country, domestic or foreign, which essentially 
concern the general welfare. While performing 
his constitutional duty in this respect, the Presi- 
dent does not speak merely to express j)ersonal 
convictions, but as the executive minister of the 
Crovernment, enabled by his position, and called 
upon hy his official obligations, to sq|n with an 
ampartial eye Uie interests of the whole and of 
every part of the United States. 

Or thci condition of the domestic interests of 
the Union, its agriculture, mines, manufactures, 
navigation and commerce, it is necessary only to 
say that the internal prosperity of tlie country, 
its continuous and steady advancement in wealth 
and population, and in private as well as public 
well-being, attest the wisdom of our institutions, 
and the predominant spirit of intelligence and 
patriotism, which, notwithstanding occasional 
irregularities of opinion or action resulting fi^fa 
popular freedom, has distinguished and cnarac- 
tenzed the people of America. 

In the brief interval between the termination 
of the last and the commencement of the present 
session of Coneress, the public mind has been 
occupied with the care of selecting, for another 
constitutional term, the President and Vice Pres- 
cient of the United States. 

The determination of the persons, w4io are of 
right, or contingently, to preside over the admin- 
iatration of Uie Government, is, under our system , 
committed to the States and the people. We 
appeal to them, by their voice pronounced in the 
Torms of law, to call whomsoever they will to 
the hiffh post of Chief Magistrate. 

And thus it is, that as the Senators represent 
the respective States of the Union, and the mem- 
ben or the House of Representatives the several 
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constituencies of each State, so the President 
represents the aggre^te population of the United 
States. Their election of him is the explicit and 
solemn act of the sole sovereign authority of the 
Union. 

It is impossible to misapprehend the great prin- 
ciples which, by their recent politicid action, the 
people of the United States have sanctioned and 
announced. ' 

They have asserted the constitutional e(]^uality 
of each and all of the States of the Union as 
jfeStates; they have affirmed the constitutional 
equality of each and all of the citizens of the 
United States as citizens, whatever their religion , 
wherever their birth, or their residence; they 
have maintained the inviolability of the consti- 
tutional rights of the different sections of the 
Union; and they have proclaimed their devoted 
and unalterable attachment to the Union and the 
Constitution, as objects of interest superior to all 
subjects of local or sectional controversy, as the 
safeguard of the rights of all, as the spirit and the 
essence of the liberty, peace, and greatness of the 
Republic. 

In doing this, they have, at the same time, 
emphatically condemned the idea of organizing in 
these United Stated mere geographical parties; of 
marshaling in hostile array towards each other 
the different parts of the country. North or South, 
East or West. 

Schemes of this nature, fraught with incalcu- 
lable mischief, and which the considerate sense of 
the people has rejected, could have had counte- 
nance in no part of the country, had they not 
been disguised by suggestions plausible in ap- 
pearance, acting upon an excited state of the 
public mind, induced by causes temporary in 
their character, and it is to be hoped transient in 
their influence. 

* Perfect liberty of association for political ob- 
jeAs and the widest scope of discussion are the 
received and ordinary conditions of government 
in our country. Our institutions, framed in the 
spirit of conndence in the intelligence and integ- 
nty of the people, do not forbid citizens, either 
individually or associated together, to attack by 
writing, speech, or any other methods short of 
physical force, the Constitution and the very ex- 
istence of the Union. Under the shelter of this 
grtuit liberty, and protected by the laws and 
usages of tne Government they assail, associa- 
tions have been formed in some of the States of 
individuals who, pretending to seek only to -pre- 
vent the spread or the institution of slavery into 
the'present or future inchoate States of the Union, 
are really inflamed with desire to change the do- 
mestic institutions of existiiiff States. To accom- 
plish their objects, they dedicate themselves to 
the odious task of depreciating the Government 
organization which stands in their way, and of 
calumniating, with indiscriminate invective, not 
only the citizens of particular States, wi|h whose 
laws they find fault, but all others of their fellow- 
citizens throughout the country who do not par- 
ticipate with tbem in their assaults upon the Con- 
stitution, framed and adopted by our fathers, and 
claiming for the privileges it has secured, and the 
I blessings it has conferred, the steady support 



and grateful reverence of their children. They 
seek an object which they well know to be a 
revolutionary one. They are perfectly aware 
that the change in the relative conditioif of the 
white and black races in the slaveholding States, 
which they would promote, is beyond 'their 
lawful authority; that to them it is a foreign 
object; that it cannot be eflfected by any peaceful 
instrumentality of theirs; that for them, and the 
States of which they are citizens, the only path 
to its accomplishment is through burning'cities, 
and ravaged fields, and slaughtered populatipnst 
and all there is most terrible in foreign, compli- 
'cated with civil and servile war; and that the 
first step in the attempt is the forcible disruption 
of a country embracing in its broad bosom a 
decree of liberty, and an amount of individual 
and public prosperity, to which there- is no par- 
allel in history, and substituting in its place 
hostile governments, driven at once and inevitably 
into mutual devastation and fratricidal carnage, 
transforming the now peaceful and felicitous 
brotherhood into a vast permanent camp of armed 
men, like the rival monarchies of Europe and 
Asia. Well knowing that such, and such only, 
are the means and the consequences of their 
plans and purposes, they endeavor to prepare the 
people of t)ie United States for civil war by doine 
everything in their power to deprive the Consti- 
tution and the laws of moral authority, and to 
undermine the fabric of the Union by appeals to 
passion and sectional prejudice, by indoctrinating 
Its people with reciprocal hatred, and by educating 
them to stand face to face as enemies, rather than 
shoulder to shoulder as friends. 

It is by the ajgepcy of such unwarrantable in- 
terference, foreign and domestic, that the minds 
of many, otherwise good citizens, have been so 
inflamed into the passionate condemnatipn of the 
domestic institutions of the southern States, as at 
length to pass insensibly to almost equally pas- 
sionate hostility towards their fbllow-citizens of 
those States, and thus, finally, to fall into tem- 
porary fellowship with the avowed and active 
enemies of the Constitution. Ardently attached 
to liberty in the abstract, they do not stop to 
consider practically how the objects they would 
attain can be accompUshed, nor to reflect that, 
even if the evil were as great as they deem it, 
they have no remedy to apply, and that it can be 
only aggravated by their violence and unconsti- 
tutional actioir. A question which is one of the 
most difficult of all the problems of social insti- 
tution, political economy, and statesmanship, 
they treat with unreasoning intemperance of 
though t and language. Extremes beg^et extremes. 
Violent attack ^om the North finds its inevitable 
consequence in the growth of a spirit of angry 
defiance at the South. Thus, in the progress of 
events, we had reached that consummation which 
the voice ^ the people has now so pointedly 
rebuked, of the attempt of a portion of the 
Stittes, by a sectional oi^anization and move- 
ment, to usurp the control of the Government of 
the United States. 

I confidently believe that the great body of 
those who inconsiderately took this fatal step arn 
sincerely attached to the Constitution f^ng \iip 
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Union. They would, upon deliberation, shrink 
with unaffected horror from any conscious act of 
disunion or civil war.' Bat they have entered 
into a path which leads nowhere, unless it be to 
civil war and disunion, and which has no other 
possible outlet. They have proceeded thus far 
m that direction in consequence of the successive 
Btaees of their progress having consisted of a 
series of secondary issues, each of which pro- 
fessed to be confined within constitutional and 
peaceful limitc, but which attempted indirectly 
what few men were willing to do directly; that 
is, to act aggressively against the constitutional 
rights of nearly one half of the thirty -one States. 

in the long series of acts of indirect aggression, 
the first was the strenuous agitation, by citizens 
of the norUiern States, in Congress and out of it, 
of the question of negro emancipation in the 
southern States. ^^ 

The second step in this path of evil consiMq 
of acts of the people of the northern States, and 
in several instances of their governments, aimed 
to facilitate the escape of persons held to service 
in the southern States, ana to prevent their extra- 
dition when reclaimed accoraine; to law and in 
virtue of express provisions of the Constitution. 
To pronfflite this object, legislative enactments 
and other means were adopted to take away or 
defeat Tights which the Constitution solemnly 
guarantied. In order to nullify the then existing 
act of Congress concerning the extradition of 
fugitives from service, laws were enacted in many 
States forbidding their officers, under the severest 
penalties, to participate in the execution of any 
act of Congress whatever. In this way that 
■ystem of harmonious cooperation between the 
authorities of the United States and of the several 
States for the maintenance of their common insti-^ 
tutions, which existed in the early yeara of the 
Republic, was destroyed; conflicts of jurisdiction 
eame to be frequent; and 6ongress found itself 
eompelled, for the support of the Constitution 
and the vindication of its power, to authorize the 
appointment of new officers charged with the 
execution of its acts, as if they and the officers of 
the States were the ministers, respectively, of 
foreign Governments in a state of mutual hostility, 
rather than fellow magistrates of a common coun- 
try, peacefolly subsisting under the protection of 
one well-constituted Union. Thus here, also, 
aggression was followed by reaction; and the 
attacks uponjthe Constitution at this point did but 
•erve to raise up new barriers for its defense and 
security . 

The third stage of this unhappy sectional con- 
troversy was in connection witn the organization 
of territorial governmehts, and the admission of 
new States into the Union. When it was pro^ 
posed to admit the State of Maine, by separation 
of territory from that of Massachusetts, and the 
State of Missouri, formed of a portion of the ter- 
ritory ceded by France to th« United States » 
Representatires in Congress objected to the ad- 
mission of the latter, unless with conditions 
suited to particular views of public policy. The 
imposition of such a condition was successfully 
resisted. But, at. the same period, the question 
was presented of imposing restrictions upon the 
residue of the territory c^d by France. That 
question was, for the time, disposed of by the 
adoption of a geographical line of limitation. 

In this connection it should not be forgotten 
that when France, of her own accord, resolved, 
for considerations of tlie most far-sighted saga- 
city, to cede Louisiana to the United States, and 
that accession was accepted by the United States, 
the latter expressly engaged that' ** the inhab- 
itants of the cededTerritory shall be incorporated 
in the Union of the United States, and admitted 
as soon as possible, according to the principles 
of the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of 
all the rights, advantages, and immunities of cit- 
izens of the IJnited States; and in the mean time 
they shall be maintained and protected in the 
free enjoyment of their liberty, proptt^t and the 
religion which they profess *'— that is to say, while 
it remains in a territorial condition, its inhabitaots 
are maintained and protected in the free enjoy- 
ment of their liberty and property, with a rignt 
then to pass into the cohdition of States on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality with the original States. 

The ensfitmeot, which established the restric- 



tive geographical line, was acquiesced in, rather 
than approved, by the States of tlie Union. It 
stood on the statute-book, however, for a number 
of yeara; and the people of the respective States 
acquiesced in the reenactment of the principle as 
applied to the State of Texas; and it was pro- 
posed to acquiesce in its further application to the 
territory acquired by the United States from 
Mexico. But this proposition was successfully 
resisted by the representatives from the northern 
States, who, regardless of the statute line, insisted 
upon applying restriction to the new territory 
generally, whether lying north or south of it, 
thereby repealing it as a legislative compromise, 
and, on the part of the North, persistently vio- 
lating the compact, if compact there was. 

Thereupon this enactment ceased to have bind- 
ing virtue in any sense, whether as respects the 
North or the South; and so in efiTect it was 
treated on the occasion of the admission of the 
State of (ji^ifornia, and the organization of the 
Territories of New Mexico, Utah, and Wash- 
ington. * 

Such was the state of this question when the 
time arrived for the organization of the Terri- 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska. In the progress 
of constitutional inquiry and reflection, it had 
how at length come to be seen clearly that Con- 
gress does not possess constitutional power to 
impose restrictions of this character upon any 
present or future State of the Union. In a lone 
series of decisions, on (he fullest argument, ana 
after the most deliberate consideration, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States had finally 
determiqed this point in every form under which 
the question could arise, whether as afifecting. 
public or private rights — in questions of the public 
domain, of religion, of navigation, and of serv- 
itude. 

The several States of the Union are, by force 
of the Constitution, coequal in domestic legisla- 
tive power. Congress cannot change a law of 
domestic relation m the State of Maine; no more 
ca{t it in the State of Missouri. Any statute 
which proposes to do this is a mere nullity; it 
takes away no right, it confers none. If it re- 
mains on the statute-book unrepealed, it remains 
there only as a monument of error, and a beacon 
of warning to the legislator and the statesman. 
To repeal it will be only to remove imperfection, 
from the statutes, without affecting, either in the 
sense of permission or of prohibition, the action 
of the States, or of their citizens. 

Still, when the nominal restriction of this na- 
ture, already a dead letter in law, was in terms 
repealed by the last Congress, in a clause of the 
act organizing the Territories of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, that repeal was made the occasion of a 
wide-spread and dangerous agitation. 

It was alleged that the original enactment being 
a compact of perpetual moral obligation, its re- 
peal constituted an odious breach of faith. 

An act of Congress, while it remains unre- 
pealed, more especially if it be constitutionally 
valid in the judgment of those public fuuctionarias 
whose duty it is to pronounce on that point, is 
undoubtedly binding on the conscience of each 
'good citizen of the Republic. But in what sense 
can it be asserted, that the enactment in question 
was invested with perpetcflty and entitled to the 
respect of a solemn compact ? Between whom 
was the compact ? No distinct contending powers 
of the Government, no separate ^^ctions of the 
Union, treating as such, entered into treaty stipu- 
lations on the subject. It was a mere clause of 
an act of Congress, and, like any other contro- 
verted matter of legislation, received its final 
shape and was passed by compromise of the con- 
flicting opinions or sentiments of the member».of 
Congress. 

But if it had moral authority over men 's con- 
sciences, to whom did this autnority attach ? Not 
to those of the North, who had repeatedly re- 
Aised to confirm it by extension, and who had 
zealously striven to establish other and incom- 
patible regulations upon the subject. And if, as 
It thus appears, the supposed compact had ;io 
obligratory force as to tne North, of course it 
could not have any as to the South, for all such 
compacts must be mutual, and of reciprocal ob- 
ligation 

It bai not unfrequently happened that law* 



ffivera, with undue estimation of the value of the 
law they give, or in the view of imparting to it 
peculiar strength, make it perpetual in terms; 
out they cannot thus bind the conscience, the 
judgment, and the will of those who may suc- 
ceea them, invested with similar responsibilities,' 
and clothed with equal authority. More careful 
investigation may prove the law to be unsound 
in principle. Experience may show it to be iat' 
perfect in detail, and impracticable in executioiT. 
And then both reason and right combine not 
merely to justify, but to require it^epeal. 

The Constitution, supreme as it is over all the 
departments of the Government, legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial, is open to amendment by 
its very terms; and Congress or the States may, 
in their discretion, propose amendment to it, 
solemn compact though it in truth is between the 
sovereign States of the Union. In the present 
instance, a political enactment, which hadT ceased 
to have legal power or authority of any kindv 
was repealed. The position assumed, that Con- 
gress bad no moral right to enact such repeal, 
was strange enough, and singularly so in view of 
the fact that the argument canoe from those who* 
openly refused obedience to existing laws of the 
land, having the same popular designation^ and 
quality as compromise acts — nay, more, who un- 
equivocally disregarded and condemned the most 
positive and obligatory injunctions ef the Con- 
stitution itself, and sought, by every means 
within their reach, to deprive a portion of their 
fellow-citizens of the equal enjoyment of those 
rights and privileges guarantied alike to all by the 
fundamental compact of our Union. 

This aiguroent against the repeal of the statute 
line in question was accompanied by another of 
congenial character, and equally with the former 
destitute of foundation in reason and truth. It 
was imputed that the measure originated in the 
conception of extending the limits of slave labor 
beyond those pr^iously assigned to it, and that 
such was its natural as well as intended efiect; 
and these baseless assumptions were made, in the 
northern States, the ground of miceaaing assault 
upon constitutional right. 

The repeal in terms of a statute which warn 
already obsolete, and also null for unconstitu- 
tionality, could have no influence to obstruct or 
to promote the propagation of conflicting views 
of political or social institution. When the act 
orgianizing the Territories of Kansas and Ne- 
braska was passed, the inherent effect upon that 
portion of the public domain thus openea to legal 
settlement was to admit settlers from all Uie 
States of the Union alike, each with his convic- 
tion^of public policy and private interest, there 
to found in their discretion, subject to such limit- 
ations as the Constitution and acts of Congress 
might prescribe, new States, hereafter to be ad- 
mitted into the Union. It was a free field, open 
alike to all, whether the statute line of assumed 
restriction were repealed or not. That repeal did 
not open to free com petition of the diverse opinions 
and domestic institutions a field which, without 
such repeal, would have been closed' against 
them: it found that field of competition already 
opened, in fact and in law. All the repeal did 
was to relieve the statute-book of an objectionable 
enactment, uncoosCitutional in effect, and inju- 
rious in terms, to a large portion of the States. 

Is it the fact that, in all the unsettled regions of 
the United States, if emigration be^ left free to act 
in diis respect for itself, without legal prohibitions 
onVltber side, slave labor will spontaneously so 
everywhere, in preference to free labor ? Is it the 
fact, that the peculiar domestic institutions of the 
southern States possess, relatively, so much of 
vigor, that, wheresoever an avenue is freely open 
to all the world, they will penetrate to the exclu- 
sion of those of the northern States? Is it the 
fact, that the former enjoy, comg^red with the 
latter, such irresistibly superior vitality, inde- 
pendent of climate, soil, ana all other accidental 
circumstances, as to be able to produce the sup- 
posed result, in spite of the Assumed moral and 
natural obstacles to its accomplishment, and of 
the more numerous population of the northern 
States ? 

The argument of those who advocate the en- 
actment of new laws of restriction, and condemn 
tiis repeal of old ones, in effect avers that their 
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particular yiews of ^vemment have no 8elf-«x- 
tending or •elf-sustainine powtr of their own, 
and Witt go nowhere ttmeBs forced by act of 
Congreaa. And if Congreas do but pause for a 
moment in the policy of ttem coercion; if it Ten« 
tare to try the experiment of leaving men to judg^e 
for themselTes what institutions will best suit 
them; if it be not strained up to perpetual legis- 
lative exertion on this point; if Congress proceed 
thus to act in the rer J^ spirit of Uberty, it is at 
once charged with aiming to extend slave labor 
into all the pfmr Territories of the United States. 

Of course, these imputations on the intentions 
of Congress in this respect, conceived as they 
were in prejudice, and disseminated in passion, 
are utterly destitute of any justification in the 
nature of things, and contrary to all the funda-. 
mental doctrines and principles of civil liberty 
and self-government. 

While, therefore, in general, the people of the 
Borthem States have never at any time arretted 
for the Federal Government the power to inter- 
fere directly with the domestic condition of per- 
aons in the southern States, but, on th^iontrary, 
have disavowed all such intentions, and have 
shrunk from conspicuous affiliation with those 
few who pursue their fanatical objects avowedly 
through the contemplated means of revolutionary 
change of the Government, and with acceptance 
of the necessary conse^quences — a civil and ser- 
vile war— yet many citizens have suffered them- 
selves to be drawn into one evanescent political 
iaaue of agitation after another, appertaining to 
• the same set of opinions, and which subsided as 
rapidly as they arose when it came to be seen, as 
it uniformly did, that they were incompatible with 
the compacts of the Constitution and the existence 
of the Union. Thus, when the acts of some of 
the States to nullify the existing extradition law 
imposed upon Congress the duty of passing a 
new one, tne country was invited by agitators to 
enter into party organization fbr its repeal; but 
that agitation spe^ily ceased by reason of the 
impracticability of its object. So when the stat- 
ute restriction upon the institutions of new States 
by a geographical line had been repealed, the 
country was urged to demand its restoration, and 
that project also died almost with its birth . Then 
followed the cry of alarm from the North against 
iniputed southern encroachments; which cry 
sprang in reality from the spirit of revolutionary 
attack on the domestic institutions of the South, 
and, after a troubled existence of a few months, 
haa been rebuked by the voice of a patriotic 
people. 

Of this last agitation, one lamentable feature 
was, that it was carried on at the immediate ex- 
pense of the peace and happiness of the people of 
the Territory of Kansas. That was made the 
battle-field, not so much of opposing factions or 
interests within itself, as of tne conflicting pas- 
sions of the whole people of the United states. 
Revolutionary disorder in Kansas had its origin 
in projects of intervention, deliberately arranged 
by certain members of. that Congress which e.i- 
acted the law for the organization of the Terri- 
tory, jind when propagandist colonization of 
Kansas had thus been undertaken in one section 
of the Union for the systematic promotion of its 
peculiar views of policy, there ensued, as a mat- 
ter of course, a counteraction with opposite views 
in other sections of the Union. 

In consequence of these and other incidents, 
many acts of disorder, it is undeniable, have been 
perpetrated in Kansas, to the occasional ilMbr- 
mption, rather than the permanent suspension, 
of regular government. Aggressive and most 
reprehensible incursions into the Territory were 
undertaken, both in the North and the South, and 
entered it on its northern border by the way of 
Iowa, as wdl as on the eastern by way of Mis- 
souri; and there has existed within it a state of 
insurrection against the constituted authorities, 
not without countenance from inconsiderate per- 
aons in each of the ^reat sections of the Union. 
But the difficulties m that Territory have been 
extravagantly exaggerated for purposes of polit- 
ical agitation elsewhere . The number and gravity 
of the acts of violence have been magnified, partly 
by statements entirely untrue, and partly by reit- 
erated accounts of the same rumors or facts. 
Thus the Territory haa been seemingly filled with 



extreme violence, whev^e whole amount of 
such acts has not been greater than what occa- 
sionally passes before us in single cities to the 
regret or all good citizens, but without being 
regarded as of general or permanent political con- 
sequence. 

Imputed irregularities in the elections had in 
Kansas, like occasional irregularities of the same 
description in the States, were Ayond the sphere 
of action of the Executive. But incidents of 
actual violence or of organized obstruction of 
law, pertinaciously renewed (torn time to time, 
have been met as they occurred, by such means as 
were available and as the circumstances required; 
and nothing of this character now remains to 
afiect the general peace of the Union. The 
attempt of a part of the inhabitants of the Terri- 
tory to erect a revohitionary government, though 
sedulously encouraged and supplied with pecu- 
niarv aid f^om active agents of disorder in some 
of tne States, has completely faUed. Bodies of 
armed men, folreign to the Territory, have been 
prevented firom entering or compelled to leave it. 
rredaiory bands, engaged in acts of rapine under 
cover of the existing political disturbances, have 
been arrested or dispersed. And every well- 
disposed person is now enabled once more to 
devote himself in peace to the pursuits of pros- 
perous industry, tor the prosecution of which 
ne undertook to participate in the settlement of 
the Territory. 

It affords me unmingled satisfaction thus to 
announce the peaceful condition of things in 
Kansas, especially considering the means to 
which it was necessary to have recourse for the 
attainment of the end — namely, the employment 
of a part of the military force of the United 
States. The withdrawal of that force from its 
proper duty of defending the country against 
foreign foes or the savages of the frontier, to 
employ it for the suppression of domestic insur- 
rection, is, when the exigency occurs, a matter 
of the most earnest solicitude. On this occasion 
of imperative necessity it has been done with the 
best results; and my satisfaction in the attain- 
ment of such results by such means is greatly 
enhanced oy the consideration that, through the 
wisdom and ener^ of the present executive of 
Kansas, and the prudence, firmness, and vigil- 
ance of the military officers on duty there, tran- 
quillity, has been restored without one drpp of 
blood having been shed in its accomplishment by 
the forces of thelU^ntted States. 

The restoration of comparative tranquillity in 
that Territory furnishes the means of observing 
calmly, and appreciating at their just value, the 
events which have occurred there, and the dis- 
cussions of which the government of the Terri- 
tory has been the subject. * 

We perceive that controversy concerning its 
future domestic institutions was inevitable; that 
no human prudence, no form of legislation, no 
wisdom on the part of Congress, could have 
prevented this. 

It is idle to suppose that the particular pro- 
visions of their organic law were the cause of 
agitation. Those provisions were but the occa- 
sion or the pretext of an agitation which was in- 
herent in the nature of things. Congress4egislated 
upon the subject in such terms as were most con- 
sonant with the principle of popular sovereignty 
which underlies our government. It could not 
have legislated otherwise, without doing violence 
ta another ^at principle of our institutions, the 
imprescriptible right of equality of the several 
States. 

We perceive, also, 'that sectional interests and 
party passions have been the great impediment 
to«>the salutary operation of the oi|;anic princi- 
ples adopted, ana the chief cause of the succes- 
sive disturbances in Kansas. The assumption, 
that because, in the organization of the Territo- 
ries of Nebraska and Kansas, Congress abstained 
from imposing restraints upon them to which cer- 
tain other Territories bad been subject, therefore 
disorders occurred in the latter Territory, is em- 
phatically contradicted by the fact that none have 
occurred in the former. Those disorders were 
not the consequence in Kansas of the freedom of 
self-government conceded to that Territory by 
Congress, but of unjust interference on the part 
of persons not inhabitants of the Territory. Such 



interference, wherever it has exhibited itself, by 
acts of insurrectionary character, or of obstruc- 
tion to process of law, has been repelled or sup- 
pressed by all the means which the Constitution 
and the laws place in the hands of the Executive. 

In those parts of the United States where, by 
reason of the inflamed state of the public mind , 
false rumors and misrepresentations have the 
greatest currency, it has been assumed that it 
was the duty of the Executive not only to sup- 
press insurrectionary movements in Kansas, but 
also to see to the regularity of local elections. It 
needs little argument to snow that the President 
has no such power. All government in the Unit^ 
States rests substantially upon popular election. 
The freedom of elections is liable to be impaired 
by the intrusion of unlawful votes, or the exclu- 
sion of lawful ones, by inlproper influences, by 
vidence, or by fWiud. But tne people of the 
Uflted States are themselves the allHiufficient 
guardians of their own rights; and to suppose 
that they will not remedy, in due season, any 
such incidejits of civil freedom, is to suppose them 
to have ceased to be capable of self-government. 
The President of the United States has not power 
to interpose in elections, to see to thei^freedom, 
to canvass their votes, or to pass uBon their 
legality, in the Territories any more than in the 
States. If he had such power, the government 
might be republican in rorm, but it would be a 
monarchy in fact; and if he had undertaken to 
exercise it in the case of Kansas, he would have 
been justly subject to the charge of usurpation, 
and of viojation of the dearest rights of the people 
of the United States. 

Unwise laws, equally with irregularities at 
elections, are, in periods of great excitement, the 
occasional incidents of even the freest and best 
political institutions. But all experience demon- 
strates that in a country like ours, where the 
right of self-constitution exists in the completest 
'form, the attempt to remedy unwise legislation 
by resort to revolution is totally out of plaoe, 
inasmuch as existing legal institutions afford^ 
more prompt and efficacious means for the redress 
of wrong. 

I confidently trust that noW, when the peaceful 
condition of Kansas afiTords opportunity for calm 
Veflection and^wise legislation, either the Legis- 
lative Assembly "of the Territory, or Congress, 
will see that no act shall remain on its statute- 
book violative of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, or subversive of the great objects for which 
that was ordained and establishea, and will take 
all other necessary steps to assure to its inhab- 
itants the enjoyment, without obstruction or 
abridgement, of all the constitutional rights, priv- 
ileges, and immunities of citizens of the United 
States, as contemplate#by the organic law of tha 
Territory. 

Full information in relation to rec^t events in 
this Territory will be found in the documents 
communicated herewith from the Departments 
of State and War. 

I refer you to the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for particular information concern- 
ing the financial condition of the Gh>vemment, 
and the various branches of the public service 
connected with the Treasury Department. 

During the last fiscal year the receipts firom 
customs were, for the nrst time, more than 
164,000,000, and from all sources, |73,918,141; 
which, with the balance on hand up to the 1st of 
July, 1855, made the total resources of the year 
amount to i93,850,117. The expenditures, in- 
cluding 13,000,000 in execution of the treaty with 
Mexico, and excluding sums paid on account of 
the public debt, amounted to |60,172,401; and, 
including the latter, to #72,948,792, the payment 
on this account having amounted to #12,776,390. 

On the 4th of March, 1853, the amount of the 
public debt was #69,129,937. There was a sub- 
sequent increase of 12,750,000 for the debt of 
Texas, making a total of #71,879,937. Of this, 
the sum of #45,525,319, including premium, has 
been disch&rged , reducine the debt to #30,963,909; 
b\\ which might be paid within a year without 
embarrassine the public service, but, being not 
yet due, and only redeemable at the option of 
the holder, cannot be pressed to payment by the 
Government. 

On examining the expenditures •f the last five 
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ytaLTBt it will be seerf'that the aYerase, deductine' 
payments on account of the public debt, and 
ilO,000,000 paid by treaty to Mexico, has been 
but about forty-eight million dollars. It is be- 
lieved that, under an economical administration 
of the GrOTernment, the average expenditure for 
the ensuing five jears will not exceed that sum, 
unless extraordinary occasion for its increase 
should occur. The acts granting bounty lands 
will soon have been executed, while the extension 
of our frontier settlements will cause a continued 
demand for lands and augmented receipts, proba- 
bly, from that source. These considerations will 
justify a reduction of the revenue from customs, 
so as not to exceed forty-eight or iiAy million 
dollars. I think the exigency for such reduction 
is imperative, and again urge^it upon the consid- 
eration of Congress. 

The amount of reduction, as well as the manner 
of effecting it, are questions of great and gen^l 
interest; it being essential to industrial enterprise 
and the public prosperity, as well as the dictate 
of obvious justice, that the burden of taxation be 
made to rest as et^ually as possible upon all classes, 
and all sections and interests of the country. 

I have heretofore recommended to your con- 
mderatiodUhe revision of the revenue laws, pre- 
pared under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and also legislation upon some special 
questions affecting the business of that Depart- 
ment, more especially the enactment of a law to 
punish the abstraction of oiEcial books or papers 
from the files of the Government, and requiring 
sil such books and papers, and all other public 
property, to be turnea over by the outgotne; officer 
to his successor; of a law reqdirin^ disoursing 
officers to deposit all public money in the vaults 
of ^e Treasury or in other legal depositories, 
where the sa(ne are conveniently accessible; and 
a l^w to extend existing penal provisions to all 
persons who may become possessed of public 
money by deposit or otherwise, and who shall 
refuse or neglect, on due demand, to pay the same 
into the Treasury. I invite your attention anew 
to each of these objects. 

The Army, during the past year, has been so 
constantly employed against hostile Indians in 
various quarters that it can scarcely be said, 
with propriety of language, to have been a peace 
establishment. Its duties have been satisfactorily 
performed, and we have reason to ex]3ect, as a 
result of the year's operations, greater security 
to the frontier inhabitants than has been hitherto 
enjoyed. Extensive combinations among the 
hostile Indians of the Territories of Washing- 
ton and Oregon at one time threatened tlie de- 
vastation of the newly-formed settlements of that 
remote portion of the country. From recent 
information, we are permitted to hope that the 
energetic and successful operations conducted 
there will prevent such combination in future, 
and secure to those Territories an opportunity 
to make steady progress in the development of 
their agricultural ana mineral resources. 

Legislation has been recommended by me on 
previous occasions to cure defects in the existing 
organization, and to increase the efficiency of .the 
Army; and further observation has but served to 
confirm me in the views then expressed, and to 
enforce on my mind the conviction that such 
measures are not only proper but necessary. 

I have, in addition, to invite the attention of 
Congress to a change of policy in tlie distribution 
of troops, and to the necessity qf providing a 
more rapid increase of the military armament. 
For details of these and other subjects relating to 
the Army, I refer to the report of the Secretary 
of War. 

The condition of the Navy is not merely satis- 
factory, but exhibits the most gratifyinj^ evidences 
of increased vigor. As it is comparatively small, 
it is more important that it should be as complete 
as possible in all the elements of strength; that it 
should be efficient in the character of its officers, 
in the zeal and discipline of its men, in the reli- 
ability of its ordnance, and in the capa\:^ity of its 
B)iip8. In all these various qualities the Navy 
has ipadc ^reat progress within the last few 
years. TJio elocution of the law of Congress of 
February 28, 1855, *? to pron)otc the efficiency of 
the Navy,*' has been attended by the most ad- 
vantageous results. The law for promoting disi- 



oipline ctnaone the me^pis found convenient and 
salutary. The system of granting an honorable 
discharge to faitnful seamen on the expiration 
of the period of their enlistment, and permitting 
them to reSnlist after a leave of absence of a few 
months, without cessation of pay, is highly ben- 
eficial in its influence. The apprentice system, 
recently adopted, is evidently destined to incor- 
porate into the ftrvice a large number of our 
countrymen, hitherto so difficult to procure. 
Several hundred American boys are now on a 
three-years' cruise in our national vessels, and 
will return well-trained seamen In the ordnance 
department there is a decided and gratifying 
inaication of progress, creditable to it and to the 
country. The suggestions of the Qecrptuy of 
the Navy in regard to further improvement in that 
branch of the service I commend to* your favor- 
able action. 

The new frigates ordered by Congress are now 
afloat, and two of them in active service. They 
are superior models of naval architecture, and 
with their formidable battery add largely to 
public strength and security. 

I concur in the views expressed by the Secre- 
tary of the Department in favor of a still further 
increase of our naval force. 

The report of the Secretary of the Interior 
presents facts and views in relation to internal 
afifairs over which the supervision of his Depart- 
ment extends, of much interest and importance. 

The aggreeate sales of the public lands, during 
the last fiscal year, amount to nine million two 
hundred and twenty-seveh thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-eight acres; for which has been 
received the sum of^^eight million eight hundred 
and twenty-one thousand four hundred and four- 
teen dollars. During the same period there have 
been located, with military scrip and land war- 
rants, and for other purposes, thirty million one 
hundred thousand two hundred ana thirty acres, 
thus making -a total aggregate of thirty-nine 
million three hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
one hundred and eight acres. On the 30th of 
September last, surveys had been made of sixteen 
million eight hundred and seventy 'threa thousand 
six hundred and ninety-nine acres, a large pro- 
portion of which is ready for market. 

The suggestions in this report in regard to the 
complication and progressive expansion of the 
busing of the dinerent bureaus of the Depart- 
ment-Ao the pension system, to the colonization 
of Indian trioes, and the recommendations in 
relation to various improvements in the District 
of Columbia*^ar» especially commended to your 
consideration. 

The report of the Postmaster General presents 
fully the condition of that Department of the 
Government. Its expenditures for the last fiscal 
year were $10,407,868 ; and its gross receipts 
$7,620,801 — making an excess of expenditure 
over receipts of }^2,787,067. The deficiency of 
this Department is thus $744,000 greater than for 
the year ending June 30, 1853. Of this deficiency, 
$330,000 is to be attributed to the additional com- 
pensation allowed postmasters by the act of Con- 
gress of June 22, 1854. The mail facilities in 
every part of the country have been very much 
increased in that period, and the large addition 
of railroad service, amounting to seven thousand 
nine hundred and eight miles, has added largely 
to the cost of transportation. 

The inconsideraole augnientation of the in- 
come of the Post Office Department under the 
reduced rales of postage ,and its increasing expend- 
itures, must, for the present, make^ it dependent 
to some extent upon the Treasury for support. 
The recommendations of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in relation to the abolition of the frankiog 
privilege, and his views on the establishment of 
mail steamship lines, deserve the consideration 
of Congress. I also call the special attention of 
Congress to the statement of the Postmaster 
General respecting the sums now paid for the 
transportation of mails to the Panama Railroad 
Company, and commend to their early and favor- 
able consideration the suggestions or that officer 
in relation to new contracts for mail transporta- 
tion upon that route, and also upon theTeliuan- 
tepec and Nicaragua routes. 

The United States continue in the enjoyment 
of amicable relations with all foreign Powers. 



When my last annual message was trans- 
mitted to Congress, two subjects of controversy 
—one relating to the enlistment of soldiers in this 
country for foreign service, and the other to Cen- 
tral America — threatened to disturb good under- 
standing between the United States and Great 
Britain. Of the progress and. termination of the 
former question you were informed at the time; 
and the other is now in the way of satiafactoiy 
adjustment. ' 

The object of the convention between the Uni- 
ted States and Ghreat Britain of the ttth of April, 
1650, was to secure, for the benefit or all nations « 
the neutrality and the common use of any transit 
way, or interoceanic communication across the 
Isthmus of Panama^ which might be opened 
within the limits of Central America. The pre- 
tension subsequently asserted by Gi«at Bntain 
to dominion or control over territories in or near 
two of the routes, those of Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras, were deemed by the United States not 
merely incompatible with the main object of the 
treaty,, but opposed even to its express stipula- 
tions, evasion of controversy on this point has 
been removed by an additional treaty, which our 
Minister at London has concluded, and which 
will be immediately submitted to the Senate for 
its consideration. Should the proposed supple- 
mental arrangement be concurred in by all the 
parties to be aflfected by it, the objects contem- 
plated by the original convention will have been 
fully attained. 

The treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain of the 5th of June, 1854, which went into 
effective operation in 1855, put an end to causes 
of irritation between the two countries, by secur- 
ing to the United States the right of fishery on 
the coast of the British North American Prov- 
inces, with advantages equal to those enjoyed by 
British subjects. Asides the signal benefits of 
this treaty to a large class of our citizens engaged 
in a pursuit connected tq no inconsiderable degree 
with our national prosperity and strength, it has 
had a favorable effect upon other interests in the 
provision it made for reciprocal freedom of trade 
between the United States and the British Prov- 
inces in America. 

The exports of domestic articles to those Prov- 
inces during the last year amounted to more than 
twenty-t^o million dollars, exceeding those of 
the preceding year by nearly seven million dollars ; 
and the imports therefrom during the same period 
amounted to more than twenty-one million---an 
increase of six million upon those of the previous 
year. 

The improved condition of this branch of 
our commerce is mainly attributable to the above- 
mentioned treaty. 

Provision was made in the first article of that 
treaty for a commission to designate the mouths 
of rivers to which the common right of fishery, 
on the coast of the United States and the British 

Erovinces, was not to extend. This commission 
as been employed a part of two seasons, but 
without much progress ia accomplishing the ob- 
ject for which it was instituted, in consequence 
of a serious difiference of opinion between the 
commissioners, not only as to the precise point 
where the rivers terminate, but in many instances 
as to what constitutes a river. These difficulties, 
however, may be overcome by resort to the um- 
pirage provided for by the treaty. 

The efforts perseveringly prosecuted since the 
commencement of my administration to relieve 
our^rade to the Baltic from the exaction of Sound 
dues by Denmark have not yet been attended 
with success. -Other Governments have al^o 
sought to obtain a like relief to their commerce, 
and Denmark was thus induced to propose an 
arrangement to all the European Powers inter- 
ested in the subject; and the manner ill which her 
F»roposition was received, warranting her to be- 
ieve that a satisfactory arrangement with them 
could soon be condedcd , she made a strong appeal 
to this Government for temporary suspension of 
definite action on its part, in consideration of the 
embarrassment which might result to her Euro- 
pean negotiations by an immediate adjustment 
of the question with the United States. This 
request has been acceded to', upon the condition 
that the sums collected afVer the 16tli of June 
last, and until the 16th of June next, from vessels 
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and cargoes belonging to our merchants, are to 
be considered aa paid under protest, and subject 
to future adjustment. There is reason to believe 
that an arrangement between Denmark and the 
maritime Powers of Europe on the subject will 
be soon concluded, and that the pending nego- 
tiation with the United States may then be re- 
sumed and terminated in a satisfactory manner. 

With Spain no new difficulties have arisen, nor 
has much progress been made in the adjustment 
of pending tty^s* ^ 

Ne^^otiatiRs entered into for the purpose of 
relieving our commercial intercourse with the 
Island of Cuba of some of its burdens, and pro- 
Tiding for the more speedy settlement of local 
disputes growing out of that intercourse, have not 
yet been attended with any results. 

Soon after the commencement of the late war 
in Europe, this Government submitted to the 
consideration of all maritime nations two princi- 
ples for the security of neutral commerce: one, 
that the neutrajflag should cover enemies 'goods, 
except articles contraband of war; and the other, 
that neutral property on bbard merchant vessels 
of belligerents snoufd be exempt from condemna- 
tion, with the exception of contraband articles. 
These were not presented as new rules of inter- 
national law, having been generally claimed by 
neutrals, though not always admitted by bellig- 
erents. One of the parties to the war — Kussia — 
aa well as several neutral Powers, promptly 
acceded to these propositions; an^ the two other 
principal belligerents — Great Britain and France 
—having consented to observe them for the pres- 
ent occasion, a favorable opportunity seemed to 
be presented for obtaining a general recognition 
of them both in Europe and America. 

But Great Britain and France, in common with 
most of the States of Europe, while forbearing 
to reject, did not affirmatively act upon the over- 
tures of the United States. 

While the question was in this position, the 
representatives of Russia, France, Great Britain, 
Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, and Turkey, assem- 
bled at Paris, took into consideration the subject 
of maritime rights, and put forth a declaration 
containing the two principles which this Govern- 
ment had submitted, nearly two years before, to 
the consideration of maritime Powers, and add- 
ing thereto the following propositions: *\ Priva- 
teering is and remains abolished,'* and *' block- 
ades, in order to be binding, must be effective — 
that is to say, maintained by a force sufficient 
really to preventaccess to the coast of the enemy, " 
and to the declaration thus composed of four 

eoints, two of which had already been proposed 
y the United States, this Government nas been 
invited to accede by all the Powers represented at 
Paris, except Great Britain and Turkey. To the 
last of the two additional propositions — that in 
relation to blockades — there can certainly be no 
objection. It is merely the definition of what 
shall constitute the effectual investment of a block- 
aded place, a definition for which this Govern- 
ment has always contended, claiming indemnity 
for losses where a practical violation of the rule 
thus defined has oeen injurious to our com- 
merce. As to the remaining article of the dec^ 
laration of the conference of Paris — " that pri- 
irateering is and remains abolished'*-^! certainly 
cannot ascribe to the Powers represented in tlie 
conference of Paris any but liberal and philan- 
thropic views in the attempt to change tne un- 
questionable rule of maritime law in regar#to 
privateering. Their proposition was doubtless 
intended to imply approval of the principle that 
private property upon the ocean, although it 
might belong to the citizens of a belligerent 
State, should be exempted from capture; and had 
that proposition been so framed as to give full 
effect to the principle, it would have received my 
ready assent on behalf of the United States. 
Bat the nieasure proposed is inadequate to that 
purpose. It is true tnat, if adopted, private prop- 
erty upon the ocean would be withdrawn fh>m 
one mode of plunder, but lefteznosed , meanwhile, 
to another mode, which coula be used with in- 
creased effectiveness. The aggressive capacity 
of great naval .Powers woulof oe thereby aug- 
mented, while the defensive ability of others 
would be reduced. Though the surrender of the 
means of proieeating hostilities by employing 



privateers, as proposed by the conference oC 
raris, is mutual in terms, yet, in practical effect, 
it would be the relinquishment of a right of little 
value to one class of States, but of essential im- 
portance to another and a .far larger class. It 
ought not to have been anticipated that a meas- 
iire so inadec^uate to the accomplishment of the 
proposed object, and so uneqw in its operation, 
would receive the assent of all maritime Powers. 
Private property would be still left to the depre- 
dations of the public armed cruisers. 

I have expressed a readiness on the part of this 
Govemnfent to accede to all the principles con- 
tained in the declaration of the conference of 
Paris, provided, that the one relating to the 
abandonment of privateering can be so amended 
as to effect the obiect for which, as is presumed, 
it was intended — tne immunity of private property 
on the ocean from hostile capture. To effect 
this object, it is proposed to add to the declaration 
that '< privateering is and remains abolished" tlie 
following amendment: '* And that the private 
property of subjects and citizens of a beUigerent 
on the high seas shall be exempt from seizure by 
the public armed vessels of the other belligcrelit, 
except it be contraband. " This amendment has 
been presented not' only to the Powers which 
have asked our assent to the declaration to abolish 
privateering, but to all other maritime States. 
Thus far it has not been rejected by any, and is 
favorably entertained by all which have made 
any communication in reply. 

Several of the Governments, regarding with 
favor the proposition of the United States, have 
delayed definitive action upon it only for the 
purpose of consulting with others, parties to the 
conference of Paris. I ^ve the satisfaction of 
stating, however, that im Emperor of Russia 
has entirely and explicitly approved of that mod- 
ification, and will cooperate in endeavoring to 
obtain the assent of otner Powers; and that as- 
surances of a similar purport have been received 
in relation to the disposition of the Emperor of 
the French. • 

The present aspect of this important subject 
allows us to cheriKh the hope that a principle so 
humane in its character, so just and equal in its 
operation, so essential to the prosperity of com- 
mercial nations, and so consonant to the senti- 
ments of this enlightened period of the world, 
will command the approbation of all maritime 
Powers, and thvs be incorporated into the code 
of international law. 

My views on the subject are more fully set 
forth in the reply of the Secretary of State, a 
copy of which is herewith transmitted, to the 
communications on the subject made to this 
Government, especially to the communication of 
France. 

The Government of the United States has at 
all times regarded with friendly interest the other 
States of America, formerly, like this country, 
European colonies, and now independent mem- 
bers of the great family of nations. But the 
unsettled condition of some of them, distracted 
by frequent revolutions, and thus incapable of 
regular and firm internal administration, has 
tended to embarrass occasionally our public in- 
tercourse, by reason of wrongs wnich our citizens 
suffer at their hands, and wmch they are slow to 
redress. 

Unfortunately it is against the Republic of 
Mexico, with which it is our special desire to 
maintain a good understanding, that such com- 
plaints are most numerous; and, although earn- 
estly urged upon iti attention, they have not as 
yet received the consideration which this Govern- 
ment had a right to expect. While reparation 
for past injuries has been withheld others have 
been added. The political condition of that 
country, however, has been such as to demand 
forbearance on the part of the United States. I 
shall continue my efforts to procure for the wrongs 
of our citizens that redress which is indispens- 
able to the continued friendly association of the 
two Republics. . 

The peculiar condition of affairs in Nicaragua 
in the early part of the present year, rendered it 
important tnat this Government should have 
diplomatic relations with that State. Through 
its territory had been opened one of the principal 
i thoroughfares across the isthmus connecting 



North and South America, on which avast amount 
of property was transported, and to which our 
citizens resorted in great numbers in pafising be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific coasts or the United 
States. The protection of both required that the 
existing power in that State should be regarded 
as a responsible Government; and its Minister 
was according! y received . But he remained here 
only a short time. Soon thereafter the political af- 
fairs of Nicaragua underwent unfavorable change, 
and became involved in much uncertainty and 
confusion. Diplomatic representatives from two 
contending parties have been recently sent to this 
Government; but, with the itoperfect informa- 
tion possessed, it was not possible to decide which 
was the government^/scf o; and , awaiting further 
developments, I have refused to receive either. 

Questions of the most serious nature are pend- 
ir9^^^<^6i^ ^e United States and the Republic 
of New Granada. The Government of that Re- 
public undertook, a year since, to impose tonnase 
duties on foreign vessels in her ports, but the 
purpose was resisted by this (jk)vernment, as 
being contrary to existing treaty stipulation with 
the United States, and to rights conferred by 
charter upon the Panama Railroad Cod^any, and 
was accordingly relinquished at that time, it being 
admitted that our vessels were entitled to be 
exempt from tonnage duty in the free ports of 
Panama and Am>inwall. But the purpose has been 
recently revived, on the part of New Granada, 
by the enactment of a law to subject vessels visit- 
ing her ports to the tonnage duty of forty cents 
per ton; and although the law has not been put 
in force, yet the right to enforce it is still asserted, 
and may, at any time, be acted on by the Gov- 
ernment of that Republic. 

The Congress of New Granada has also en- 
acted a^law during the last year which levies a 
tax of more than three dollars on every pound of. 
mail matter transported across the Isthmus. The 
sum thus required to be paid on liie mails of the 
United States would be nearly two million dollam 
annually, in addition to the large sum payable 
by contract to the Panama Railroad Company. 
If the^ only objection to this exaction were the 
exorbitancy of its amount, it could not be sub- 
mitted to by the United States. 
. The imposition of it, however, would obviously 
contravene our treaty with New Granada » and 
infringe the contract of that Republic with the 
Panama Railroad Company. The law providing 
for this tax was, by its terms, to take effect on 
the first of September last; but the local authori- 
ties on the Isthmus have been induced to suspend 
its execution, and to await further instructions 
on the subject from the Government of the Repub- 
lic. I am not yet advised of the determination 
of that Government. If a measure so extraordi- 
nary in its character, and so clearly contrary to 
treaty stipulati'ons, and the contract rights or ther 
Panama Railroad Company, composed mostly 
of American citizens, should be persisted in, it 
will be the duty of the United States to resist its 
execution. 

I regret exceedingly that occasion exists to in- 
vite your attention to a subject of still graver im- 
port in our relations with the Republic of New 
Granada. On the fifteerHh day of April last, a 
riotous assemblage of the inhabitants of Panama 
committed a violent and outrageous attack on the ' 
premises of the railroad company, and the pas- 
sengers and other persons in or near the same, 
involving the deaUi of several citizens of the 
United States, the pillage of many others, and 
the destruction of a large amount of property 
belonging to the railroad company. I caused full 
invcsugation of that event to be made, and the 
result shows satisfactorily that complete respons- 
ibility for what occurred attaches to the Govern- 
ment of New Granada. I have, therefore, de- 
manded of that Government that the perpetrators 
of the wrongs in question should be punished; 
that provision should be made for the families 
of citizens of the United States who were killed, 
with fUll indemnity for the property pillaged or 
destroyed. 

The present condition of the Isthmus of 
Panama, in so far as regards the security of 
persons and property passing over it, requires 
serious consideration. Recent incidents tend to 
show that th« local authorities cannot, be relied- 
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on to maintain the public peace of Panama, and 
there is just ^pround for apprehension that a 
portion of the uihabitanta af« meditating further 
outrages, without adequate measures for the se- 
curity and protection of persona or property 
having been taken either by the State of Panama 
or by the General QoTsmment of New Granada. 

Under the guarantees of treaty, citizens of the 
United States have, by the outlay of several 
million dollars, constructed a railroad across the 
Isthmus, and it has become the main route be- 
tween our Atlantic and Pacific possessions, over 
irhich multitudes of our citizens and a vast 
amount of property are constantly pas8ing->to 
the security ana protection of all which, and the 
continuance of the public advantages involved, 
it is impossible for the Government of the United 
Stales to be indilTerent. 

I have deemed the danger of the recurrefte 
of scenes of lawless violence in this quarter so 
imminent ss to make it my duty to station a part 
of our baval force in the harbors of Panama and 
Aspinwall, in order to protect the persons and 
property of t^e citizens of the United States in 
those por^, and to insure to them safb passage 
across thMsthmus. And it would, in my judg- 
ment, be unwise to withdraw the naval force now 
in those ports, until, by the spontaneous action 
of the Republic of New Granada, or otherwise, 
some adequate arrangement shall have been made 
for the protection ana security of a line of inter* 
oceanic communication , so important at this time, 
not to the United States only, but to all other 
maritime States both of Europe and America. 

Mean while, negotiations have been instituted, 
bv means of a special commission, to obtain from 
New Granada full indemnity for injuries suslained 
by our citizens on the Isthmus, and satisfactory 
security for the general interests of the United 
States. 

In addressing to you my last annual message, 
the occasion seems to me an appropriate one to 
express my coneratulations in view of the peace, 
greatness, and felicity which the United States 
now possess and enioy. To point you to the 
state of the various aepartments of the Govern- 
ment, and of all the great branches of the public 
service, civil and muitary, in order to speak of 
the inteltigenoe and the integrity which pervade 
t|ie whole, would be to indicate but imperfectly 
the administrative condition of the country, and 
the 4>cneficial effects of that on the general wel- 
fare. Nor would it suffice to say that the nation 
is actually at peace at home and abroad; that its 
industrial interests are prosperous; that the can- 
Tas of its mariners whitens every sea, and the 
plow of its husbandmen is marching steadily 
onward to the bloodless conquest of the conti- 
nent; that cities and populous States are spring- 
ing up, as if by enchantment, from the bosom of 
•or western wilds, and that the courageous energy 
of our people is making of these United States 
the great Republic of the world. These results 
have not been attained without passing through 
trials and perils, by experience of which, and thus 
only, nations can harden into manhood* Our 
forefathers were trained to the wisdom whidi 
aonceived, and the courage which achieved, in- 
dependence, by the circumstances which sur- 
rounded them, and they were thus made capa- 
ble of the creation of the Republic. It devolved 
on the next generation to consolidate the work 
of the Revolution, to deliver the country entirely 
from the influences of conflicting transatlan- 
tic partialities or antipathies, which attached to 
our colonial and revolutionary history, and to 
oiganize the practical operation of the constitu- 
tional and Ic^al institutions of the Union. To 
usy of this generation, remains the not less noble 
task of maintaining and extending the national 
pow^r. We have at length reached that stage of 
our country's career in which the dangers to be 
encountered, and the exertions to be made, are 
the incidents, not of weakness, but of strength. 
In foreign relations we have to attemper our 
power to the less happy condition of other Re- 
publics in America, ana to place ourselves in the 
calmness and conscious dienity of rieht by the 
aide of the greatest and weuthiest of the empires 
of Europe. In domestic relations we have to 
guard against the shock of the discontents, the 
mnbiAoDBf the interests, and the exuberant, and, 



t]^erefore, sometimes irregular, impulses of ooin- 
ion, or of action, which are the natural prouuct 
of the present political elevation, the self-reliance, 
and the restless spirit of enterprise of the people 
of the United States. 

I shall prepare to surrender the executive trust 
to my successor, and retire to private life with 
sentiments of pi^bund gratitude to the good 
Providence which, during the period of my ad- 
ministration, has vouchsafed to carry the country 
through many difficulties, domestic and foreign, 
and which enables me to contemplate the spec- 
tacle of amicable and respectful relations'between 
ours and all other Governments, and the estab- 
lishment of constitutional order and tranquillity 
throughout the Union. 

FRANKLIN PIERCE. 

Waibinotoxi Decentiber 3, 1856. 



BeptarC of tlft« ■aecctav^ oT tba Trttmur^m 

Trxaburt Dbpartment, 
Dteember 1, 1856. 

Sia: In obediepce to the act entitled ** An act 

to establish the Treasury Department," approved 

May 10, 1800, the following report is submitted: 

Th« balanee in the Trearary on* tbe Ut of Jaly, 1856. 
$18,931,976 01 



The actual receipts of the first quarter of the 
fiscal year 1856, viz: the quarter ending Septem- 
ber aO, 1855, were, as stated in my former report: 

Fromcufltooui #17,085,338 98 

Promluuls 8,3S5,7S5 67 

BfiBceUaneoai....w 333,485 96 

$19,774,460 13 

The estimated receipts for the remaining three 

quarters were as follows: 

From cuttoms .* $49,000,000 00 

From lands 5,644,974 13 

MlMeUaneoQs fiOO/000 00 

$48,144,974 13 

Making the actual receipts for. the fim quarter, and 
Uie eatimated receipts finr the remaining three quar- 
ters $67,918,734 96 

Add balance in the Traasoiy July 1, 1855. . . 18,931,976 01 

Giving the estimated sum fbr the serrfce of 
•nUTyear , ».... $86,860,710 97 

The actual expenditures of the first quarter of 
said year, viz: the quarter ending September 30, 
1855, were as follows: 

Civil, miicellaneoiu, and foreign Interconne, $5,117,860 35 

Interior 1,799,649 19 

War. ..« 5,143,111 38 

Navy 4,989^908 57 

Redemption of public debt, interest and pre- 
mium '. SI59;909 71 

. $16,504,116 10 



The estimated expenditures for the remaining 
three quarters were as follows: 

Civil, miseellaneooB, and foreign intercoone, $18,651,974 85 

Deficiency in Post Ofltee 2,669,366 00 

Interior, pensions, and Indians 3,539,033 99 

War 8,773,593 31 

Navy 10,956,030 73 

Interest on pabUc debt 9^,800 00 

Bedemptlonufdebc 7^750,000 00 

$54,639,430"81 

Making the actual and estimated expenditures 
1171,226,046 91, and leaving an estimated balance 
m the Treasury on the 30tli of June, 1856, of 
#15,623,863 36. 

The actual receipts into the Treasury for the 

fiscal year ending 30th of June, 1856, were, for 

the 

IstquBiter— firomcnstoms..........* $17,085,938 98 

firomlands 2,355,795 87 

misceUaaeoQS and incidental. . 333,485 96 

$19,774,460 13 



9d qusiter— ftom eustoms $13,494,038 57 

from lands 3,973,868 09 

adsceUsneoos and Incidental.. 195,840 33 

$ugBi9^746n 



3d qvaner—ftom customs....... $16,737,114 01 

ftom lands 1,450,073 04 

miscellaneous and incidental. . 160, 1 13 90 

$18,347,300 95 



4th qoaiter— ftom c u s t o ms . $16,776,479 64 

IhMn lands...... 1,837,976 0(1 

BiseeUaaeow and iaeideatat.. 988,183 5» 

$18,909^634 16 

^ .1 ^ 

Making fl|73,918,141 46 

Balance in the Treasury 1st July, 1855 16,931,976 01 

Total son for the service of the llseal year 
ending 30lhJHDa, 1866 $99,850,117 47 

The receipts ftom eastoms were $64,092,863 SO 

The receipts from lands were 8,917,644 93 

JUiaeeilaaeouBSBdincideBtal...; 977,633 03 

$73,918,141 46 



The actual expenditures of the yeai were aa 

follows: 

lst4narter ...$16^504,116 10 

9dquarter 16,580,880 34 

3dquarter 16,993,074 36 

4thquarter ' 99,780,791 9S 

$79,948,799 OS 



The expenditures were divided as follows: 

Civil, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, $25^274,330 99 

Intenor, penskms, and Indians 3,879,896 64 

War 16,948;L06 89 

Navy 14,077,047 12 

Redemption of pulilie debt, interest and pre> 
mlum.... 19,776,390 38 

$79,948,799 OS 



Balance in the Treasury Ut July, 1856, as appean in detail, 
per statement No. 1 $19,901,395 45 



In my last report the estimated receipts into 
the Treasury, for the fiscal year ending the 30th 
of June, 1857, were as follows: 

From customs $64,000,000 00 

Fromlands 7,600,000 00 

MisceUaneoos 500,000 00 

71,500,000 00 
To fbifi add the estimated balance in the 
Thsasury, July 1, 1856 15,093,863 36 

$87,123,863 38 



This gave |87,123,863 36 for the service of the 
fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1857. 

The estimated expenditures for said year were 
as follows: 

Balance of former appropriations to be expended daring 
the year $16,606,689 99 

Fennanent and indeflnite approprlatloBa to 
be expended during the year 7,639,910 14 

Appropriations aslLed for 45,114,765 45 

$69,451,365 58 



Making the eatimated expenditures 169,451,365 
58, less il3,000,000 not expected to be called for 
during the year, and leaving an estimated balance 
in the Treasury, on the 1st of July, 1857, of 
129,672,497 78, without any estimate for the re- 
demption of the public debt. 

Tne actual receipts in the Treasury, for the 

fir^^quarter of said year, viz: the quarter ending 

the 30th of September, 1856, have been aa fol^ 

Iowa: 

Fh>m customs ...$90^577,740 40 

Fromlands 899,380 39 

Miscellaneous 355,310 57 

91,995,431 39 
Making the actual receipts fbr the Arsty and 

the receipts for the BBmaining three quBr> 

ters, as now estima^d : 

9d quarter n,S94,799''47 

3d quarter 16,909^ 87 

4thquart«r.... 16,9Q9»539 87 

In an 79^955,310 57 

And, with the actual balance in the Tiesa- 
ttiyonthe Istof July, 1856, of... ........ 19,901,335 45 

Making the sum of. ...$99,856,636 09 

Ibr the service of the fiscal vear 1857. 
The aeteal eapeadUaies nr ths fine fpsitBf of the flseal 
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year 1857, viz: the quarter ending tbe 30tb of September, 

1856, being f 18,975,113 31 

tbe efltfluated expenditures for the remaining 

three qcartera of the year, are aet down as 

fbllowa : 

In the second quarter..... 18,000,000 00 

In the third quarter 17,168,178 76 

In the foarth quarter 16,666,181 94 

Making the actual expenditures for the first 
quarter, and the enimated expenditures 
for the remaining three quarters $70,511,413 31 

Whidi leavea^a Atimated balaaee in the 
Traaaorx, on the dOtb of June, 1857, of.. $aa,845,3Ba 81 

For the actual veceipfi and expenditures of 
the first Quarter of the year, viz: the quarter end- 
ing the 30th of September, 1856, see statement 
No. 2. 

The aettial expenditures of the first quarter 
exhibit the sum of |902,096 63 expended in the 
redemption of the public debt, and in pa)rment 
of interest and premium. A like amount is in- 
cluded in the estimates, for the expenditure of 
each of the remaining three quarters. 

The receipts- into the Treasury, for the fiscal 
year ending the 30th of J«ie, 1858, are estimated 
as follows: 

Fromcustons ^,000,000 00 

From lands 6,000,000 00 

ICiac'eUanaoas 855,310 57 

$73,965,310 57 
To which add the estimated balance in 
the Treasury 30tb June, 1857 39,345,3^81 

Maldngthesumof.....'. 4195,300,533 38 

fbr the service of the ftical year 1858. 

The expenditures are estimated as follows: 

Balance of former appropriations, to be ex- 
pended this year #15^,464 60 

Permanent and indefinite ^propriationa... 7,49&^0 14 
Appropriations asked for..... 48,4^B8 03 

f71^,8S3 76 
I«eaa the amount that may not be expended 

during the year, estimated at ^^,000 00 

Would leave an estimated balance in the 

Treasury on the 30th of June, 1858, of. . . . $43,905,710 63 

The public debt, on the 4th of March « 1853, 
amounted to the sum of |69,129,937 S7, and was 
•ubaequently increased, to liquidate the debt of 
Texas, by the sum of |2,750,000; which gives 
the public debt at |71, 879,937 27. It has since 
been reduced, up to the 15th day of November, 
1856, the date or the Register's last report, to the 
sum of ^,963,909 64. See statement No. 3. In 
making this reduction, the sum of i40,916,027 63 
has been * paid for the principal thereof, and 
$4,609,882 31 for premium on portions of it re> 
deemed.' before maturity, saving the sum of 
A14,606,441 39 by paying in advance, and leaving 
Uie public debt, on Uie 15th day of November, 
1856, 130,963,909 64, as per statement No. 3, 
parts 1 and 2. 

In addition to the public debt, as above stated, 
there is due under treaties with various Indian 
tribes, payable on time , the sum of |21 ,066,501 36, 
aa per statement No 4 of this report. This debt, 
«8 It becomes payable, constitutes an item of 
annual expenditure, and is estimated for by the 
Interior Department. It is an incident, growing 
out of the extinction of the Indian possessory 
title to the public lands, and is a charge on the 
annual sales. Besides this debt, the United 
States have invested money in stocks, for several 
of the tribes, to the amount of $3,511,624 08, 
and hold the principal of the Smithsonian fund, 
amounting to $515,169, under the act of the 7th 
July, 1838, in stocks for that institution, as per. 
•tatement No. 5. The United Slates havmg 
made these investments for the Indians, and of 
the Smithsonian fund, annually provide for the 
payment of the interest, which interest is or is 
not received on the stocks. The arrearages of 
the interest appear, in the tables, to;the amount 
of 1120,704 74 on the stocks held for the In- 
dians, and $437,731 92 on the stocks of the 
Smithsonian fund. Statement No, 6 gives the 
balances of appropriations of trust or special 
funds on the books of the Treasury, at the 
close of the fiscal year 1856. Statement No. 7 
^▼es the stocks belonging to the United States 
in the Dismal SVramp, Cnesapeake and Delaware, 
Chesape^ and Ohio, and tiOUJaTilla and Port- 
land caaala. 



The estimated receipts for the fiscal year 1856, 
with the actual receipts of the first quarter, and 
the balance in the Treasury on the 1st of July, 

1855, were $86,850,710 27; and the actual re- 
ceipts with tbe same addition $92,850,117 47, 
being an excess over the estimates of $5,999,- 
407 20. 

The customs, actual anda estimated, were 
$59,085,238 28, and the recei^ |64,022,863 50. 

The lands, actual and estimated, were $8,000,- 
000, and the receipts $8,917,644 93. 

Miscellaneous, actuid and estimated, were 
$833,495 98, and the receipts $977,633 03. 

The estimated expenditures for the fiscal year 

1856, were $71,226,846 91, and the actual ex- 
penditures A72,948,792 02, being $1,721,945 11 
in excess of^the estimates. 

It will be seen, from an examination of state- 
ment No. 1, that the sum of $12,776,390 38 was 
expended during the year in payment of inter- 
est, premium, and redemption of tne public debt, 
making the expenditure upon all other objects 
$60,242,401 64; the estimated expenditure for 
interest, premium, and redemption of the public 
debt being $10,301,009 71, and the payments 
$2,475,390 67 more than the estimate, making 
the expenditures upon other objects less than 
estimated. 

In making estimates to be submitted to Con- 
gress for the annual expenditures, they present 
themselves in three classes. 

In the first class are the balances of unex- 

S ended appropriations expected to be called for 
uring th^ year. 

In tne second Aass are the expenditures under 
existing standing indefinite appropriations. This 
includes the redemption and interest of the public 
debt, the expenses of i^ectine the public rev- 
enue, and some pensions and ouier items. 

In tlie third are all moneys necessary to comply 
with existing treaties and laws, incluaing the ex- 
penses of Congress, the necefsary public print- 
ing, and moneys due under treaty stipulations, 
the payment of the civil list, foreign ministers, 
consuls, and commercial agents, the expenses of 
the Armv and Navy, Indian intercourse, the 
survey of the public lands, the expenses of the 
United States courts, maintaining lights in estab- 
lished light-houses, with a variety of other 
objects provided for by law. 

The several Executive Departments prepare 
estimates for the branches of the public service 
respectively, committed to their charge, with ref- 
erence to expenditures arising under existing 
laws, as in class 3, and which they cannot dis- 
charge out of existing or standing appropriations. 
In addition, the Secretaries estimate for such ap- 
propriations as, in their judgment, are required 
for their respective departments. This class em- 
braces the estimates printed and sent to Congress 
at the commencement of each session; but each 
Secretary sends, during the session, such addi- 
tional estimates as, in his Judgment, the exigency 
of the servicS under his charge requires. 

There are other appropriations which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has to consider in his 
report on the finances. These are appropriations 
by Congress, in addition to the* existing and 
standing appropriations, and in addition to the 
appropriations for compliance with treaties, and 
to pay demands arising under existing laws, and 
the aaditional appropriations estimated for by the 
respective departments, and include all appropri- 
ations for public and private claims, objecte of 
internal improvement not estimated forj and all 
miscellaneous appropriations, originating with 
Congress during the session, although no specific 
sum is set down in the estimates. 

The receipts froin customs fluctuate, with the 
increase or oiminution of the imports of duty- 
paying goods, and the receipts from public lanas 
with increased or diminished sales; whilst the 
expenditures, to a very considerable extent, de- 
pend upon the action of Congress, and the delay 
in applying for, and settlement of, claims at the 
Treasury. 

The legislatiye power is responsible for all 
wasteful, extravagant, and unnecessary expendi- 
tures authorized by standing appropriations and 
required to comply with existing laws, as well as 
for all such as may, from time to time, be author- 
ized; because witn that power rests the right to 



lop off all such waste and extravagance by a 
repeal or modification of the laws, orby a refusal 
to grant any such appropriations. The executive 
power is responsible for a correct construction of 
existing laws, and an honest application of Uie 
funds placed bv Congress at its disposal, in tha 
execution of the laws, and for the objects for 
which the appropriations are made. The Exec- 
utive has the rient to recommend the repeal or 
modification of laMrs, for the purpose of lopping 
off all waste, extravagant, or unnecessary ex- 
penditures, and to recommend all such as public 
interest may call for, within the limits of the Con- 
stitution; but the Legislature is not bound by the 
recommendations, nor to await executive recom- 
mendation as to a repeal or modification of laws, 
or as to appropriations, and has the right, by new 
enactments, to enforce the proper construction of 
the laws, and their economical administration. 
It is not necessary to inquire whether the legis- 
lative power has the right to omit appropriations 
necessary to pay the charges accruing under ex- 
isting laws, but it is manifest it would be better 
to repeal or modify the law, so as to make the 
expenditures conform to present views, rather 
than hazard the injustice and discredit of failing 
to pay charges accrued, and accruing, under 
existinglaws; Economy is a legislative as well 
as an administrative virtue, which it is easy to 
commend and prescribe rules for, but which it is 
difficult to observe with an overflowing Treasury 
and a strong outside pressure. The legislative 
and executive branches should act in harmony, 
and work to the same end. If the legislative 
branch fails, waste, extravagance, and unneces- 
sary expenditure are the result. The executive 
branch is without the full preventive power; but, 
if the executive branch fans, the Legislature can 
restrain and correct its abuses. The first step in 
the right direction is so to modify the revenue 
laws that no more money shall be collected from 
the people than is required for an economical 
administration of the Government, in fulfillment 
of all its obligations and duties, external and 
internal. The second is the honest and faithful 
application of the moneys to the legitimate pur- 
poses of the Government. 

The actual receipts from customs into the Treas- 
ury, for the firstciuarter of the fiscal year, 1847, viz: 
the quarter ending the 30th of September, 1856, 
have been $21,925,431 36, being $2,150,971 23 
more than the corresponding quarter of the pre- 
ceding year. The same causes that operated to 
increase the revenue from customs during the last 
year, may be expected to influence in uie same 
way the receipts of the succeeding three quarters, 
but probably not to the same extent. The esti- 
mate of receipts from customs has, therefore, 
been advanced to $66,000,000. The receipts from 
lands for the same first quarter of the fiscal year 
1857 have been $892,380 39, being $1,443,345 4B 
less than the receipts of the corresponding quar- 
ter of tbe preceding year. The large tracts of 
land withdrawn from market for railroads, under 
acts- of the last session, and the lends which 
will be entered under the land warrants issued 
and being issued, are calculated to reduce the 
receipts from lands from what they were in 
the corresponding three quarters of last year; on 
which jLCcount the estimate from lands has been 
reduced to $6,000,000. The receipts from mis- 
cellaneous sources have been put at $955,310 57, 
as per estimate. 

The advance in the estimate of receipts from 
customs is made with the knowledge of the 
laree duty-paying imports, already in warehouse, 
and under the expectation that the demand for 
provisions abroad, at remunerating prices, will 
not be equal to that of last year; also, of aha 
pressure in the European money market, and the 
great demand for our cotton and tobacco, with 
the abundance of money in this country, increased 
by the payment of the Texas debt and the Cali- 
fornia war bonds; also the failure of the sugar 
crop of Louisiana, acting in favor of increased 
sugar importation, and at an advanced price. 
The ability of the people of the United States to 
purchase and pay, not only for necessaries, but 
for superfluities, may be reued upon, for the con- 
sumption of duty-paying merchandise, to an 
extent suflicient to meet the estimated e^^ndi- 
tures, and allow the continued redemption of the 
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public debt as fast as the holders of the stock 
•hall be willing to accept the principal and 
interest, with a reasonable premium. 

Statements Nos. 8 to 37, and.from B No. 1 to 
B No. 9i are a' continuation *of those which 
accompanied my last report on the finances, with 
the aadition, where necessary, of the corre- 
sponding items belonging to the fiscal year 1856, 
and are again submitted. 

Statement No. 11 glTcs, for the fiscal year 
ending 30th June, 1856, the domestic and foreign 
merchandise exported, at ^326,964,918, and our 
imports, for the same time, at |314,639,942, 
making the exports j|12,325,066 in excess of the 
imports. The continued increase of our pop- 
ulation, and of imports and exports, with that 
of our agricultural, manufactunng, and minine 
wealth, and our facilities for internu and external 
commerce, as exhibited by the combined tables 
of this report, encourage me again to recom- 
mend a modification of the tariff of 1846, and a 
reduction of the revenue fVom customs. It is 
assumed, as a fact beyond question, that a tariff 
on imports is a tax, and that the tax is paid by 
the consumer of the imports, and that it is unde- 
niable that no tax should be imposed or con- 
tinued not required for an economical adminis- 
tration of the Government, allowing for the 
• fulfillment of all its duties, present and pros- 
pective; and that the collection of a greater rev- 
enue is a wrong against the people, who pay 
the tax, and imparts to the agents who administer 
the Government a tendency to undue power, 
waste, and extravagance. 

Many believe that the (6,000,000 or |7,000,000 
. annually expended out of the national Treasury 
for carrying the mails and for printing books, 
&c., has been caused by a redundant and aver- 
ilowing Treasury, and that the same cause has 
operated to increase our expenditures upon other 
oojects, and upon some not called for by the 
present or future exijgency of the Government, 
nor by the justice of the claims prQvided for; 
whilst but few, if any, believe there is arfy neces- 
sity for continuing to increase our expenditures 
with the continued increase of our revenue. The 
tables of imports and exports for the last ten 
years exhibit a constant and continued, although 
not an annual, increase of our imports and our. 
exports, and consequently of our revenue from 
customs. We should consider the same causes 
that have operated to produce this increase for 
the past years will operate to continue it in future 
years, and place still lar^r sums in the national 
Treasury. The productions of our planting and 
provision States, as well as our mining and man- 
ufacturing Stateis, continue, and will continue, to 
increase with the increased and increasing foreign 
and dopiestic demand. Commerce being the ex- 
change of the productions of one country or 
nation for the productions of another, whether 
made indirectly, by sale and purchase for money, 
or directly by barter, the conclusion is irresistible 
that both our domestic and foreign commerce have 
generally been of equivalents, and profitable to 
all parties; and as they have increased, so they 
will, under the same circumstances, continue to 
increase and justify a modification of the tariff, 
and a reduction of the revenue from customs. In 
the modification, I have heretofore suggested the 
propriety of increasing our free list by admitting 
the raw material used m our manufactures to free 
entry, and thereby giving to the capital &nd labor 
of our people equal competition with the capital 
and labor of those countries Vhich have, for the 
benefit of their manufactures, admitted the raw 
material without duty, and have recommended 
the same articles to be admitted free that are 
admitted free by Great Britain. This would 
reduce the revenue betweeen $7,000,000 and 
18,000,000. I have also su^ested that some 
articles of general consumpUon, such as salt, 
should be adfded to the free list; and the tariff on 
some other imports should be reduced some 
#7,000,000 or 18,000,000. This, upon the imports 
of last year, would reduce the revenue to about 
#50,000,000 from customs, which, with the re- 
ceipts from the public lands, is deemed all-sufii- 
cient for the necessary requirements of the Gov- 
ernment; the average expenditures of the last 
five years, excluding the public debt'' and the 
|tO,OlXr,000 paid under the treaty with Mexico, 



having but little exceeded #48,000,000. If, in 
future years, there should be increased demands 
on the Government, the revenue from customs 
may be expected to increase, so as to meet them 
without the imposition of additional duties; but 
if not, the propriety of taxation will then be for 
the consideration of the constituted authorities. 

Instead of a modification of the tariff and the 
reduction of the 0venue from customs, many 
persons suggest that we should repeal all tariffs, 
and estobbsh the same free trade with foreleg 
nations that exists between the States of the* 
Union, particularly those who deem the revenue 
now raised from imports unjustly levied and 
extravagantly and wastefully expended. They 
urge, that the only remedy applicable to existing 
evils is theiexpenment of free trade with foreign 
nations, and direct taxation on our people. I 
have considered that foreign nations are not pre- 
pared for the same free trade we enjoy with each 
other, and that we cannot have reciprocal free 
trade without their consent, and that until they 
agree to admit our pjroductions free it would not 
be expedient to admit theirs free, and allow them 
to tax our labor when we do not tax theirs in 
return. I have considered that free trade, if ex- 
pedient, should be approached gradually, and 
panpasan with the advance to that end by foreign 
nations, and that the modification and reduction 
of the revenue, as proposed, would be a, move- 
ment in the right direction, which might be fol- 
lowed when experience and the condition of our 
commerce with other nations should justify it, 
and have contemplated the time when the pro- 
ductions of each State, in e^hange for the 
productions of the others, would constitute an 
abundant supply for most of our wants, at 
cheaper rates than other nations could afford 
them, and make a resorfll other modes of raising 
revenue a question of necessity; but that for 
many years to come our national Treasury would 
be supplied from a tariff on imports, ana that in 
the modification aad reduction now called for 
we should make it as equal and just as possible 
to our own people, and take away the discrim- 
ination now existing against us, principally arising 
out of the legislation of other countries, in con- 
travention of the industry of our people. 

The questitfn of the tariff, and the propriety 
and mode of reduction, have been tlfe subject of 
remark in my former reports on the finances. 
Further reflection has served to confirm me inUie 
views then taken, and to which the attention of 
Congress is afain called, in addition to what is 
here said, ana to what may be said, in response 
to the resolutions of the House of Representatives 
of the 12th of August, 1856, celling for inform- 
ation of facts and suggestions upon pouits con- 
nected with the subject. 

At the instance of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, the House, on the 12th of August, 1856, 
passed resolutions from A No. 1 to A No. 16, 
inclusive, and A No.^7, on the motion of a mem- 
ber. They accompaSy this report, gnd call for 
information and suggestions as specified in the 
resolutions. 

The first resolution calls for a statement of the 
farming, planting, and sugar crops of the United 
States for 1840 and 1850, as given by the census 
of those years, with an estimate of the crops of 
1855, in tabular form. Statements Nos. 39, 40, 
and 41 of this report give the information called 
for. 

The second resolution calls for a statement of 
the number of acres devoted to the various crops 
in 1840 and 1850, with an estimate of the same 
for 1855, adding thereto such cfilumns and figures 
as may be necessary to exhibit the increase and 
decrease in the number of acres cultivated in 
the principal crops in 1855, and the increased and 
decreased product per acre, with additional col- 
umns showing the percentage of increase and 
decrease in acres, product per acre, an4 aggregate 
product of each crop, together with such sug- 

festions for the enlargement of the market, at 
ome and abroad, as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may deem expedient. Statements Nos. 42 
and 43 give the information called for in this 
resolution, as furnished by the census of 1850, 
there being no data in that of 1840, and none 
upon which to make an estimate for 1855; and 
no data from which to furnish the other specified 



details. The suggestions reouested, for the en- 
largement of the markets at iiome and abroad, 
will be found in a subsequent part of tiiis report. 

The third resolution calls for information on 
the wool-growine interest of the United Statea. 
Statement No. 44 gives the woolen manufacture* 
in the United States, as shown by the census of 
1840 and that of 1850, with an estimate for 1855, 
upon tho same ratio of increase; and statement 
No. 45 exhibits the import and export of wool 
for each year from 1840 to 30th June, 1856; also 
the annual import and eitport of w(|plen manu- 
factures for the same period, with an estimate of 
the value of the wool iiyhe manu&ctured eooda 
imported, in order to exhibit the quantity of wool 
required for annual consumption, and the portion 
produced in the country. Statement No. iGgmm 
a recapitulation of the foregoing tables on wool* 
with tne allotment, per eapitot of the various exhib- 
its therein contained for the years 1840, 1850, and 
1855; and statement No. 47 exhibits the number 
of pounds of wool produced and its value; the 
number of pounds of domestic wool exported and 
its value, and the home consumption; tne number 
of pounds of wool imported and its value; the 
number of pounds of foiieign wool rei^ported and 
its value, and the home consumption, with the 
vmlue thereof; the value of imported woolen man- 
ufactures and of those re&cported, and the home 
consumption, together with the total number of 
pounds of domestic and imported wool consumed, 
and the total value of domestic and imported 
woolen manufactures consumed in the United 
States, for the years 1840, 1850, and 1855. 

The fourth resolution calls for a statement and 
estimate of the capital employed in manufacturiog 
wool in 1840, 1842, 1846, and 1856, designation 
the number of mills producing broadcloths at saia 




'^the permanent estabhshment of the 
wool-manufacturing interest in the United States. 
Statement No. 44 gives the manufactures of wool 
according to the census of 1840 and that of 1850, 
showing the rate of increase between those 
periods, with an estimate at the same ratio for 
1855; but the number of establishments in 1840 
the census of that year does not give. There are 
no data in the Department from which the o^er 
specified details can be furnished. Suggestions 
upon the subject of this resolution will be found 
in another part of this report. 

The fifth resolution calls for information on 
the present condition of the cotton manufactur- 
ing interest, and for suggestions how to promote 
the manufhcture of the finer fabrics in the Uni- 
ted State's, and enlarge the market for cotton at 
home and abroad. Statement No. 48 jgives the 
amount of cotton manufactures, as denved from 
the census of 1840 and that of 1850, with the 
estimate for 1855, at the same ratio of increase; 
and statement No. 49 gives the annual export of 
United States manufactured cottons from 1840 
to the 30th of June, 1856; and the export of cot- 
ton from the United States during the same 
period ; and statements Nos. 50 and 51 give an 
allotment, per cmnta, of the information^ con- 
tained in Nos. 4o and 49, for the years 1840, 
1850, and 1855. These tables give the condition 
of the cotton manufacturing interest, and of the 
cotton ^rowine interest, from 1840 to 1856. The 
suggestions called for will be found in another 
part of this report. 

The sixth resolution calls for information on 
the iron manufactures of the United States, 'also 
the manufactures of steel and iron and steel. 
Statements Nos. 52, 53, and 54, exhibit the man- 
ufactures of th^se articles, as taken from the 
census of 1840 and that of 1850, with an estimate 
for 1855, at Uie same ratio of increase, and state- 
ment No. 55 the export and import of iron and 
steel, and manufactures of iroip and steel » from 
1840 to 30th of June, 1856,.and the export of 
iron and steel, and manufactures of iron and 
steel; also, statements Nos. 56 and 57, recapitu- 
lating the above tables, with the per et^Ua or the 
exhibits therein contained; and statements Nos. 
58 and 59 give the prices of iron and steel at the 
principal ports for a series of y^ears, which, 
combined, give the condition of the iron and steel 
interest in uie United States. 

The seventh resolution calls for information as 
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- to articles not produced in the United States, 
with reference to the enlargement of the fi'ee list. 
Statement No. 60 gives a hst of articles imported 
into, and not grown or produced in sufficient 
quantities in, the United States. Most, if not (|U, 
other articles imported are also partially pro- 
duced or manufactured in the United States. .,The 
resolution also calls for information on the leather, 
and manufactures of leather,, in the United States. 
The census of 1850 does not furnish any inform- 
ation on the manufactures of leather. Statement 
No. 61 gives tM export and import of leather, 
and the manufactures thereof, from 1840 to OthS 
June, 1856; and statement No. 62 gives a re- 
capitulation of the preceding statement, with 
the allotment, per eaptta, of the various exhibits 
therein contained, for the years 1840,1850, and 
1855. ^ Statement No. 63 gives the annual im- 
portation of hides and skins into the United 
States from 1840 to 30th June, 1856; and state- 
ment No. 64 gives a recapitulation of statement 
No. 63, and the various exhibits therein con- 
tained, for 1840, 1850, and 1855. The resolution 
also calls for information as to the manufacture 
of glass, porcelain, and stone ware in the United 
States ; statements Nos. 65, 66, 67, and 68 give the 
annual importations of those articles from 184p to 
the 30th June, 1856, and the allotment, per eapiiat 

. of the home consumption for 1840, 1850, and 

1855. The census of 1850 does not give these 
manufactures. It also calls for information of 
the ero wth and manufacture of hemp and flax in 
the United States. Statements Nos. 69, 70, 71, 

% 72, and 73, give Uie importations of hemp and 
flax, and the manufactures of hemp and flax, 
from 1840 to 30th of June, 1856, and the allot- 
ment, per captUii of the home consumption for 
1840, 1850, and 1855. The census of 1850 does 
not give these manufactures. It also caUs for 
information as to the coal, lead, and copper 
interest of the United States. Statements Nos. 
74, 75, 76, 77, 78, and 79, give the importations 
of the same from 1840 to 30th of June, 1856, and 
the allotment, per eapiia^ of the home consump- 
tion for 1840, 1^, and 1855. The census of 1850 
does not give these manufactures. It also calls 
for the growth and manufacture of silk in the 
United States. Statements Nos. 80 and 81 give 
the information according to the census of 1840 
and that of 1850, and the importations of silk 
and manufactures of silk from 1840 to 30th June, 

1856, and the allotment, per capita, of the home 
consumption of foreign silk, and manufactures of 
silk, for 1840, 1850, and 1855. . The census of 
1850 does not give these manufactures. 

The eighth resolution calls for information as 
to the shipping interest of the United Statgi, 
with a statement of the tonnage employed in the 
foreign, lake, coasting, and nver trade, and the 
railway and carriage tonnage. Statements Nos. 
12 and 13 g^ive the tonnage of the United States 
for each year from 1789 to 30th June, 1856, and 
exhibit the sail and steam registered tonnaee en- 
gaged in the foreign trade, and the enrolled and 
ficensed sail and steam tonnoee ei^ged in the 
coasting, lake, and river trade, am^ the States 
where the same is registered and enrolled, and to 
which it belonn, for the fiscal year 1856; and 
statement No. SSi gives the number of railroads, 
with th6 length of the road, capital invested, 
» earnings, and profits, with the numoer of persons 
and tons of freight carried within the year. 

The ninth resolution calls for information as 
to the aggregate amount of Federal, State, city, 
county, railroad, canal, and other corporate debts, 
held in Eupope on the 30th of June, 1856, speci- 
fying the same separately, as far as the same can 
be ascertained. Statement No. 83 gives an esti- 
mate thereof from the best data within the 
knowledge of the Department. 

The tenth resolution calls for a statement of 
gold and silver copied at the United States Mint 
vid branches from 1793 to July 1, 1856. This 
information is given in statemen^No. 8. of this 
report. It also calls for a statement of the entire 
cost of coinage, since the establishment of the 
Mint, including buildings, machinery, &c. This 
information is given in statement No. 84 of this 
report, showing the cost of ground, buildiiys, 
machinery, and repairs separately from that of 
coining. It also calls for an estimate of the 
amount of gold and silver now remaining in the 



United States. This information is given in state- 
ment No. 85 of this report. 

The eleventh resolution calls for a statement of 
the export and import of gold an^ silver from 
1793 to July 1, 18d6, with such suggestions to 

grevent and restrain the export thereof as the 
ecretary may deem relevant to the establishment 
of a sound, stable, and healthy hard-money cur- 
rency, and to retire the small denominations of 
bank bills as fast as gold and silver can be ob- 
tained and substituted. This information, from 
18^ to July 1 , 1856, is given in statement No. 
10 of this report. No account of the export and 
import havmg been kept at the custom-house 
until 1820, the Department has no means of giving 
it prior to that year. 

The twelfth resolution calls for suggestions as 
to the method of stimulating and increasing the 
export of aCTicultural and other productions of 
the United States, with a view of preventing the 
export of the precious metals, stocks and bonds, 
by requiring and making it the interest of for- 
eign nations to take our surplus agricultural and 
other productions, instead or making it their in- 
terest to take our gold and silver to purchase 
wheat, cotton', tobacco, &c., from other nations. 
Remarks upon the suggestions called for in the 
eleventh and twelfth resolutions will be found in 
a subsequent part of this report. 

The tJiirteenth resolution calls for a report of 
the frauds and undervaluations in customs under 
the acts passed the 30th of August, 1842, and 
30th of July, 1846, designating the number of 
cases, and the amount of frauds and under-valua- 
tions which occurred under the respective acts; 
and the fourteenth resolution calls for a report, as 
near as practicable, of the amount and propor- 
tions of imports made J>y Araerican-bom citi- 
zens on their own accoAt, and the amount im- 
ported by citizens of foreign birth, aliens and 
citizens of other countries. The regulations of 
the Department did not require accounts and 
returns from which the information called for in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth resolutions could be 
given . Circulars were sent to some of the prindpal 
custom-houses for the required information, but 
all did not appear on their books, and it was 
found to involve too much la'bor to give what did; 
and the disposable force in the custom-houses 
could not have furnished it in time to be laid 
before Congress at the poesent session. Certain 
information was then called for, to enable the 
Department to make a reliable estimate, which 
win be found in statements Nos. 86 and 87. 

Tho fifteenth resolution calls for a report of the 
advantages and disadvantages of specific and ad 
valorem duties, in reference tO'the interests of the 
country, and the frauds of, and under-valuations 
incident to, the two classes or systems of duties; 
and the sixteenth calls for a report upon the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the home valuation 
system in the collection of customs, as adopted 
and practiced by the British Grovernment, with 
reference to its incorporation into the revenue 
laws of the United States. Remarks upon the 
subject-matter of the fifteenth and sixteenth reso- 
lutions will be found in the after part of this 
report. 

The seventeenth resolution, passed by the 
House of Representatives at the same time, calls 
for a report, under specific heads, of the amount 
of appropriations and expenditures of every kind 
incurred by the Government, annually, since the 
30th of June, 1825, in the construction, repair, 
rent, and preservation of custom-houses; the cost, 
expense, and maintenance of revenue cuttenand 
other vessels engaged permanently and tempo- 
rarily in the revenue service, and the amount of 
all other expenditures incurred in, or resulting 
from, the collection of the customs or duties on 
imports since the above date. The information 
called for is given in statement No. 88 of this 
report, with the items separate on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. 

The statistical information called for in the fint 
and second resolutions, taken in connection with 
the information given in the statistics prtbis 
report, places before Conmss the whole informa« 
tion within the reach of the Department upon the 
agricultural, planting, and manufacturing inter- 
ests of the United States, as they existed m 1840 
and 1850, and the basis for an estimate as to the 



present condition thereof, sufiidently accurate for 
anv practical purpose. 

I'he statistics upon the production and import- 
ation of wooI,^tt manufactures' of wool, nave 
been prepared wRh care, in order to place the 
questions connected widi the production and 
importation of wool, and manufactures of wool, 
involved in the proposition to admit wool as a 
raw material free of duty, fully and fairly before 
Congress. It will be seen that in 1840, accord- 
ing to the census of that year, we manufactured 
woolen goods to the value of (^20,69^,999, and 
that, in addition, we imported manufactures of 
wool to the value of |8,652,785; making our con- 
sumption of the manumctures of wool |29,349,7849 
and the consumption of |1 71 94-100 for each 
person then in the United States. The census of 
1840 does not give the number of factories de- 
voted to, nor the capital employed in, the manu- 
facture of wool.* The census of'^1850 shows there 
wera one thousand five hundred and fifty-nine 
factories in the United States, with (38,118,650 
of capital, devoted to the manufacture of wool» 
with the particular States in which the factories 
were situated; also, that the manufactures of 
wool amounted to |43,207,545, and we imported 
manufactures of wool to the value of |16,976,575, 
making our consumption of manufhcturos of wool 
160,184,120, and the consumption of |2 59^ for 
each peraon in the United States. If we estimate 
the increased value of our woolen manufactures 
since 1850, at the ratio of the increase between 
1840 and 1850, it gives our manufactures of wool 
at 156,406,786 for the year 1855; and we find the 
value of our importations of manufactures of 
wool, for the year 1855, |23,297,384, making our 
consumption |79,704,170, and |2 93 18-100 as 
the consumption of each peraon then in the 
United States. 

These tables also show, at the periods of 1840, 
1850, and 1855, the valua of the wool produced 
in the United States, and also the value of wool 
imported into the United States at tlie same pe- 
riods» less the exports of wool . They tdso show 
the value of the wool, in the imported manufac- 
turas of wool, at each of those periods, estimating 
the value of the wool at one third ef the value of 
the imports, and exhibit the value of the wool 
consumed by each peraon in 1840 at 71 26-100 
cents, and in 1850 at 75 18-100 cents, and in 1855 
at 93 19-100 cents; and that we consumed in 1840 
13,704,092 more than we produced, and in 1850 

S 7,317,771, and in 1855 ||9 ,678,690. There are no 
ata from which to exhibit the number of facto- 
ries, nor the amount of capital, employed in the 
manufacture of wool in 1855, nor the character 
of the goods manufactured; but it is represented 
that all our factories heretofore engaged in the 
manufacture of broadcloths and the fiiner woolen 
fabrics, have been forced to abandon that de- 
scription of manufacture, and yield our markets 
for those articles to the foreign manufacturer. 
These tables show that, in 1855, we consumed 
123,297,384 of the manufactures of wool more 
than we manufactured, and that we consumed 
f9 ,678,690 of wool more than we produced, esti- 
mating the wool in the manufactured article at one 
third of the value. Now, we import (1 ,940,697 of 
wool for our manufacturera, who pay a duty 
of thirty per cent, upon it; and we import 
1234297,384 of the manufactures of wool, on 
which we pay different rates of duty, viz: thirty 
per cent, on part, thirty-five per cent, on part, 
and twenty per ceijt. on part, whilst with wool 
free of duty in other manufacturing countries, 
the duty operates a discrimination against the 
labor and capital of our own people. This is 
peculiarly the case as to the, coarser fabrics, 
which we admit at a less duty than we impose 
upon wool. 

The climate of the United States is such, that 
manu&ctures of wool are used winter and sum- 
mer in some of the States, and in the winter 
months in all; and the finer fabrics are used ia 
all. It is an article for clothing and other uses, 
that our climate lind our habiu do not permit us 
to dispense with,juid which our people can and 
will manufacture Tor themselves, ii our tariff laws 
are arranged so as not to discriminate against 
them, and in fkror of other manufacturing na- 
tions. 
.When we first imposed a tax on foreign woolt 
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Great Britain and other manufactarinf nations 
taxed it also, and as high as we taxecTh. We 
discriminated in the tax upon the manufactures 
of wool, imposing a higher uAupon' the finer 
fabrics; whereupon Great Britim and other man- 
ufacturing nations repealed their tax on wool, and 
secured to their manufacturers the advantage of 
obtaining the raw material free of duty. This 
advantage over us thejr will continue to enjoy as 
long as our tax is continued. The reasons why 
they admit wool free are to be found in the fact 
that they manufacture mor^ than they produce, 
and it is necessary they shoul^ be able to sell 
cheap, in order to enter advantageously the mar- 
kets of the world, and it may be, also, to secure 
the market of the United States, to the suopres- 
sion of manufacturing in this country. We also 
manufacture more wool than we produce, and 
consume more manufactures of wool than we 
manufacture, and continue our tax on wool. The 
duty on wool was imposed to promote its pro- 
duction in the Unitea States, and was expected 
to enhance the price. It has failed to secure the 
object for whicn it was imposed. The produc- 
tion has not kept pace witii our population and 
consumption or woolen manufactures; and al- 
though the prices have been fair, they have not 
been such as to make wool-growing as profitable 
a pursuit as many others in the country. In the 
trial of ten years under the tariff of 1846, there 
is no greater production of wool, in proportion 
to the population, than there was prior to that 
time. 

It is said we do not produce the inferior priced 
wools, costing twenty cents per pound, or less; 
nor the higher priced wools, costing fifty cents 
or more to the pound, and that it is the lower 
and higher priced wools that we import for our 
manufactures, and that the duty has no effect, 
Mid does not enhance the price of the wool that 
we produce. In consequence of which we are 
undersold in our own markets in both the finer 
and coarser fabrics, and that the repeal of the 
tariff on low and the higher priced wools would 
not affect the price of the wool we produce*, 
and would enable our manufacturers to use 
more of our wool by Judicious mixture with 
foreign wool, and give them a fairer competi- 
tion for the home market, and induce the man- 
ufacture of the finer fabrics in this country. 
There would be difficulty in the execution of such 
a tariff, because it would be the interest of the 
importer to put the foreign value of his wool 
above the fifty or below the twenty cents, to 
obtain free entry. It is believed* these causes 
would render the tax uncertain and unpopular, 
and make free trade in wool more desirable and 
more beneficial to the wool-n-ower as well as 
the manufacturer. In Great Britain, the tax on 
the foreign wool, when it was as much as six- 
pencea pound, did not enhance the price to the 
English wool-grower, although it had been im- 
posed and continued as well to encourage the 
growth of wool at home as for revenue. The 
English prices current and statistics show that 
the price of wool ranged hieher the very first 
year afler the duty was repecued than it had for 
years before, and has continued to range higher 
ever since. It is confidently believed such would 
be the case in this country if the duty on the 
importation of wool was repealed, thereby giving 
our manufacturers wool on the same terms the 
foreign manufacturers obtain theirs, viz: by pur- 
chase in the open markets of.the world, and that 
they would be encouraged to increase and ^xtend 
their business, in order to enjoy the benefit of 
the home market for their goods, the conse- 
quence of which would be a constant and greater 
home demand at hieher and better prices. 

The ratio at which our population is increasing 
will render necessary a continued increase in 
the manufactures of wool required for consump- 
tion. The importance of a home supply of this 
useful and indispensable article of clothing calls 
for the most careful ibvestigatioy of the efiScts of 
our laws, and a prompt remedy, by^their repeal, 
wherever they shall oe foun<% prejudicial to a 
constant and cheap supply from the capital and 
labor of our own people. 

Ii\ 1790t but little manufkcturing was done in 
the country as a distinct business. Nearly all 
that was dons wis in pnvatt fiunilies, for 



domestic use. Now manufacturing is a separate 
pursuit, and immense capital is employed in its 
various branches. In 1840, the value of our 
manufactures was returned in the census of that 
year at ([483,278,215, and in 1850, they were 
returned in the census of that year at |1 ,055,- 
595,899. The ratio of increase makes our manu- 
factures for 1855 11,391,031,293. In this result 
we recognize the fact that we have become a great 
manufacturing people; and the tables accompa- 
nying this report prove we are likewise a great 
agricultural and commercial people. An impulse, 
in accordance with the national sentiment, was 

fiven to manufacturing by the imposition of 
uties on imports in our first revenue laws, and 
the impulse was increased, from time to time, by 
the imposition of additional duties. At first we 
manufactured the coarser and more bulky articles 
required by our population: gradually we have 
extended our operations to a great variety of 
articles, and to some requiring much skill in the 
execution, and now our manufaieturers are in 
possession of the home market in a great variety 
of articles. In 1790, our planters raised no cotton 
for exportation; now it is the great crop of our 
planting States, and they furnish it, as a raw 
material, to the manufacturing States, as well as 
to foreign nations, and now we manufacture the 
coarser cotton goods for the consumption of our 
entire population, and export near §7,000,000 
annually to foreign countries. Our manufac- 
ture of cotton in 1840 was |46,350,453, in 1850 
161,869,184, and the same ratio of increase in 
1855 would give |70,964,713. 

The history of the rise and progress of bur 
manufactures, as given in the tables of this re- 
port, together with that of Uie growth of cotton 
and other productions,^ suggestive of all that is 
required to extend our cotton manufactures to 
that of the finer fabrics, and to the enlargement 
of the home and foreign market for our cotton 
and cottons, and, indeed, for all branches of 
our manufacturing and agricultural productions. 
Allow the incidental protection of a revenue tariff, 
and place our manufactures and productions upon 
the same beneficial footing that foreign manufac-. 
turers and producers, enjoy, in our ovm and for- 
eign countries, by taking off the duty we now 
impose on the raw material, and give them fkir 
and equal competition for the home and foreign 
markets, and we may safely leave all the rest to 
the skill and enterprise of our people. 

Iron and steel being articles of genera] use in 
all our States and Territories, and necessary in 
the prosecution of all industrial pursuits, the 
annual consumption and the annual home pro- 
duction and import' become a matter of solicitude 
with many, and of interest to all. It appears 
from the census of 1840, that we produced and 
manufactured iron and steel that year to the 
amount of |29,909,162, and that we imported 
iron and steel, and the manufactures of iron and 
steel, to the amount of |7 ,088,739, and exported 
iron and steel, and the manufactures of iron and 
steel, to the amount^of §1,104,455, leaving for 
consumption §35,893,446; and from the census 
of 1850, that we produced and manufactured iron 
and steel that year to the amount of §60,485,653, 
and that we imported iron and steel, and the 
manufhctures of iron and steel, to the amount of 
§17,524,459, and exported iron and steel, and the 
manufactures of iron and steel, to the amount of 
§1,911,320, leaving for the consumption of the 
year §76,096,792. The same ratio of increase, 
in the production and manufacture of iron and 
steel from 1850 to 1855, that is found to exist 
between the years 1840 and 1850, gives the pro- 
duction and manufactures of iron and steel for 
1855 at §78,406,538. To this add §23,945,274 
for the amount of the imports of iron and steel, 
and manufactures of iron and steel, for the year 
1855, first deducting the export of those articles, 
and there is iron and steel, and the manufactures 
of iron and steel, to the aiyount of §98,598,340 
for the consumption of the year. The estimate 
of §78,406,538 for the year 1855 is, no doubt, 
some ten or fifteen milhons less than the pro- 
duction. 

A comparison of the population of 1840 with 
the production and m^ufacture, import, export, 
and consumption of iron and steel, and manu- 
factures Of iron and steel, and ths like compar* 



ison of the population of 1850 with the production 
and manuiacture, import, export, ana consump- 
tion of those articles in 1850, extended by esti- 
mate for the production and manufacture in 1^, 
add by the import and export and amount left 
for consumption of that yeaf, places the subject 
fairly before us, in connection with our past and 
future supplies and future wants. The table of 
prices at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, for the last seventeen years, furnishes 
the fluctuations in the prices ofJ}ar iron, and a 
criterion for the value of the otner descriptions, 
and proves that this indispensable article, like 
all others, obeys the laws ox demand and supply, 
in affecting the profits of the producer and man- 
ufacturer, operating favorably or unfavorably 
upon the amount prepared for general use. 

We have in the United States more iron ore 
and more coal, with the usual fluxes, in conveni- 
ent connection and of cheaper access, than all 
the other civilized nations of the world, and have 
the necessary capital, skill, and labor to produce 
all the iron and steel, and manufactures of iron 
and steel, required for our consumption, or that 
may be required for our consumption, for centu- 
ries to come, and also to enable us to supply the 
masketa of other countries, in fair competition 
with the iron and steel of other nations. These 
tables show that our production of iron and 
steel, and manufactures of iron and steel, was 
greater, in proportion to population, in 1850, 
tnan it ^as in 1840, and that it was greater in 
1855 than it was in 1850; giving us the right to 
assume that, influenced by the same causes, it 
will be jrreater in 1860 tnan it now is, and in 
time win be sufficient for our own consump- 
tion, and then give us a surplus for export. But 
taking into consideration our present population, 
and accumulated capital, with the amount of cap- 
ital annually drawn from other countries in toe 
courae of emigration, and the great cost of car- 
riage to the interior of our country, with the lata 
improvements in the modes of production and 
manufacture of iron and steel, it would not be 
rash to expect a full supply for our own consump- 
tion between this and the returns of the census 
of 1870. 

The tax upon iron and steel, and the manufac- 
tures thereof, because of their general use in all 
sections and in all industrial pursuits, has been 
considered as equitable and fair a tax as it was 
possible to impose upon the country; conse- 
quently, no material change has been contem- 
plated or recommended; but if continued at pres- 
ent rates, it is not supposed the same amount of 
revenue will continue to be derived from it, even 
should the use of iron, as no doubt it will, be 
extended to ' many other purposes, and be con- 
sumed in much greater quantities. In commer- 
cial intercourse with other nations, based upon 
equivalent exchanges, as it must always be, if 
profitable and continuous, we may well look 
forward to the time when we shall produce 
within our own limits all articles that are essen- 
tial to national defense, and the use and comfort 
of our own people; and of these there is none 
more necessary to the defense of the countiy and 
the use and comfort of the people, and of which 
we have better means of producing in the country, 
than iron and steel, and the manufactures of iron 
and steel. Yet the production should not be 
stimulated bj unequal and unjust taxation, nor 
the period or an abundant supply from our mines 
and factories retarded by impolitic legislation. 
The home production of iron, and manufinctures 
of iron and steel, is on the increase. The tables 
prove the production and manfhcture of these 
articles have increased with our increased popula- 
tion, and that we import less, in proportion to our 
population and consumption, than fornierly. 

Statement No. 60 gives the articles not grown 
or produced in the united States, as called for in 
the resolutions. They are not all raw material 
used for manufitcturing purposes. The making 
such of them free as are so used would not accom- 
plish the object aimed at in the proposed reduc- 
tion of the revenue by that mode. There are 
several articlespartially produced in this country, 
butaot in suflicient o uanu ty to supply the demand , 
which might be admittea to free entry without 
prejudice to anv home interest, and among them 
ftre wool, eilk, ]udes, dbc Statements Nos. 61, 
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62, 63, and 64 give all the infonnation upon the 
subject of bides, akins, and leather, and tne man- 
ufactures of leather, within the control of the 
Department. The demand and supply of hides, 
skins, and leather, and manufactures of leather, 
are matters of great and growing interest to the 
country. Statements No. 65, 66, 67, and 68 give 
the annual importation of glass, porcelain, and 
stone-ware for the last seventeen years. The 
census returns of 1850 give no account as to the 
production and «(kanufhcture of those articles in 
the United States, in consequence of which the 
Department is not able to furnish the additional 
information called for in relation to them. It is 
known, however, that these articles are manu- 
fkctured in the country — glass and stone-ware to 
a very considerable amount — and the manufacture 
is being rapidly extended, so as more and more 
to meet the home consumption. The manufac- 
ture of porcelain, althougn introduced, has not 
increased much, and mav be expected to be 
among the last that will Ailly supply the home 
demand. Statements Nos. 69 and 70, in eiving 
the nowth and manufacture of hemp and flax in 
the United States, and the importations of hemp 
and flax, and the manufactures of hemp and flax, 
show the home demand and home supply, and 
the foreign supply, and prove that the home 
supply is not adeouate to tne wants of the coun- 
try. Statements rfos. 71, 7S, and 73 give the 
importation of these articles for 1840 and 1850, 
with an estimate for 1855. 

The census of 1850 does not give the home 
production of coal, lead, and. copper, and the 
Department is without the means of giving the 
residue of the information called fbr, yet it is 
known that the country contains coal, lead,' and 
copper, more than adieauate to supply all the 
wants of the country , ana that the home supply is 
on the increase. Statements Nos. 80 and 81 give 
the growth and manufacture of silk in the United 
States. The Department has not the means of 

S'ving the number of establishments, engaged in 
e manufacture of silk, nor the character of the 
articles manufhctured; yet it is known there are 
numerous establishments eneaged in the manu- 
facture of silk on moderate jcale, and that sewing- 
silk, ribbons, and various articles are manufac- 
tured. The statement also exhibits the importa- 
tions of silk and the manufactures of silk for the 
last seventeen years. The extended and increased 
consumption of the manufactures of silk induces 
large and increasing importations;, whilst the 
growth of silk, when compared with population, 
IS on the dedine, and the home manufacture on 
the increase. The tax on foreign manufactures 
of silk, from the general and extended use thereof, 
is considered expedient, and as just and equal as 
can be imposed on any importations, and pecu- 
Uarly proper, taken in connection with our com- 
merce with the countries f\rom which we obtain 
our principal supplies. The admission of raw 
•ilk me of duty would injure no home interest, 
and might in time so increase our manufacture 
of the article as to reduce foreign importations. 
The manuikcture of glass, porcelain, stone-ware, 
the mining of coal, and productions of lead and 
copper, and the manufacture of silk, may be 
expected to be increased and extended so as to 
take possession of the home market in less time 
than It has tidcen the production and manufactures 
of cotton to gain their present prosperous posses- 
lion of the home market. 

It will be seen by reference to statdment No. 
12, exhibiting the tfnited States tonnage engaged 
in the foreign and coasting trade from 1789 to the 
dOth of June, 1856, that tne tonnage on the 30th 
of June, 1656, is 340,349 less than shown by the 
•tatement lor the 30th of June, 1855. This has 
arisen in part from a stricter examination of the 
returns of former years, and a correction, by 
■triking out vesdels formerly sold without the 
United States, or lost by marme and other casual- 
ties. This statement exhibits the sail and steam 
tonnage separately, and shows there has been a 
regular progressive increase with our increasing 
I>opulaUon and commerce, although retarded at 
times by the accidents of war, the casualties of 
trade, and commercial difficulties. It also exhibits 
the registered tonnage, which is alone authorized 
to engage in the foreign tmde, separately ftom 
the enrolM tad Ucensed tonnap, which » only 



authorized to engage in our coastine; trade, with 
partial exceptions on the northern lakes and of 
vessels in the coasting trade authorized to touch 
at Cuba; and statement No. 13 exhibits the States 
and ports in which the sail and steam tonnage is 
registered, or enrolled and licensed, and conse- 
quently where it is owned. 

The use of steam tonnage in the commerce 
between the United States, and other American 
nations, and Great Britain, France, and other 
commercial nations, may, and it is thought by 
some will, considerably reduce the sail tonnage 
used in commerce, and that cheaper capital m 
Great Britain will eive to that nation an advant- 
age over the United States in steam tonnage, and 
the carrying trade of our own and other coun- 
tries, and they attribute the reduction of our 
tonnage to that cause. This may be so, to some 
extent, but no continued reduction of our com- 
mercial tonna^ is apprehended; nor is it appre- 
hended there is any just reason to suppose our 
enterprising ship-builders and merchants will 
surrender the navigation of the seas to Qre^i 
Britain, and place that nation in possession of 
the carrying business of the world; jret the sub- 
ject is one of interest, and calls for a careful ex- 
amination of our tonnage laws, and the removal 
of all impediments to an equal ^nd fair compe- 
tition fbr our foreign trade and the trade of otner 
nations. 

When our navigation laws were flrst enacted, 
in 1789, the registered tonnage of the United 
States was secured against the protecting naviga- 
tion laws of other nations by countervailing or 
protecting provisions. Such provisions were, 
from time to time, extended so as to countervail 
the prohibitory enactments of the commercial 
nations with which we had intercourse. These 
commeroial restrictions have mdually yielded to 
the more liberal principles of free traae, in the 
transportation of freight and passengera, until in 
that business we have free trade with almost all 
the nations of the earth, only marred by the 
charge of light-money to our vessels, where we 
charge none . This removal of restrictions in our 
commeroial intercourse with other nations in the 
carrying business has not been prejudicial to our 
foreign commeroial marine. The burden of light- 
money to which our tonnage in the ports of Great 
Britain and other commercial nations is subject 
should be removed by mutual agreement, or coun- 
tervailing legislation on our part^^d the tonnage 
duty now charged on our vessels in the ports of 
France and some other countries, and on their 
vessels in our ports, should, by like mutual agree- 
ment, be taken off*, and portcnarj^s equalizea. 

The coasting trade of the United States has, 
IVom the beginning, been strictly reserved for 
vessels built within the United States, and owned 
by citizens of the United States, to the exclusion 
of foreign-built and foreign-owned vessels. The 
American tonnage engaged in foreign trade and 
in the coasting trade has been American-built, 
and has had the absolute protection of our laws, 
and the licensed tonnage absolute protection in 
the canying trade on our coast, and in onir own 
watera. Tne protection given to our foreign 
commercial and to our coasting commercial ma- 
rine has secured a large and eflieient body of 
skillful oflicere and sailors, at all times ready for 
the defense of our cities and coast, for repelling 
aggression on our commerce, and for manning 
our ships of war. In the protection given to 
our shipping interest, for the purpose of having, at 
all times, the power to repel foreign aggression 
and protect our coast and trade, there appeara to 
have been but little division of sentiment from 
the earliest tinjfes to the present; whilst the yearly 
increase of our tonnage proves the wisdom of our 
laws in this particuuu*. We have no data to 
ascertain the annual number of persons, or the 
annual tons of freight carried in our coasting 
trade, nor the value thereof. Each person must 
make his own estimate of the tonnage employed 
and the average number of trips the vessels can 
make, combined with the facts that capital con- 
stantly tends to that business, and the growth of 
our enrolled and licensed tonnage keeps pace wi^ 
our increasing population and wealth. To ex- 
hibit, in connection with the tonnage employed in 
our coasting trade, the passengers and /reight 
frafiiported on railroads, me DepartDMnt^has had 



' prepared statement No. 83 accompanying this 
. report, of mdst of the railroads in the several 
States and Territbries, showing the capital in- 
. vested, the len^Bof road completed in each of 
them, the anninniumber of passengers and tons 
of fVeieht carried, and other interesting statistics 
of said roalSs. The amount of coasting tonnage 
and the annual number of Ions of fireiglm^rans'* 
ported on our lailroads, with an estimate of that 
earried by other modes of traasler, exhibit the 
magnitude of the mean* vsquired for our iotemal 
trade. 

A reftnnee lo tha table of prodvction, taken 
ftom the oeasufl of 1840, will show that our 
a^eultuml and manufltcturing production in that 
year amounted to |1 ,006,133,5«^ and a reference 
to the like table of production, taken from the 
census of 1850, will show the agricultural and 
manufhcturing production for that year to have 
been |2,013,5a0,539, and the ratio of increase. A 
like ratio of increase, fbr tffe five succeeding 
years, f^ves ^,603,363|9S4 as the value for the 
year 1855. Suppose 41,000,000,000 to be con- 
sumed at the places of production, and there is 
%fi 11,603,363,924 of production, as the basis of 
our forei^ and internal trade, and the source 
from which we derive profitable employment for 
our registered and licensed tonnage ano our rail* 
roads. Take fifteen per cent, of this for our for* 
sign trade, which is about equal to our exports, 
and there is left |1 ,352,009 ,336 for our internal 
trade, constituting the commercial ligament that 
binds us together as one nation and one people. 
There is no tax or tariff upon the transportation 
of the articles of which our internal trade con- 
sists from one place to anotfier, within any of 
the States and Tierritories, nor upon the articles 
themselves; the cost of transportation is the only 
burden on the free interchange, over and above 
the cost of the article, and the profit of the pro- 
ducer or dealer. 

The effect of reciprocal free trade is shown 
by statement No. a9, of our commerce with 
the British North American Provinces, before 
and since ihe reciprocity treaty, which went 
into effect in 1854. In 1853 the exports of 
American produce to those Provinces amounted 
to $7,404,1187, and our imports fVom them to 
f 7 ,950,718; whilit, in 1856, the exports of Amer* 
lean produce to said Provinces amounted to 
$23,714,697, and our Imports from them to 
pi ,310,421. 

The combined tables aoeompan3nng this report 
exhibit our population and elements of greatness 
in 1790, shortly afler the adoption of the Consti- 
tution and the organization of thi Government 
under it, making us, in many respects, one na- 
tion and one people. They also exhibit our 
present population, with all the accumulated 
wealth of sixty-six years, and all the elements 
Ibr inereasine wealth and greatness for yeara to 
come. We nave existed as States and a nation, 
under wise and equal laws, justly and impar- 
tially administered, and have lieen a Constitution 
and law-abiding people, with but occasional State 
and individual exceptions. Why mtfy we not 
hope the history of thepast is to be realized in 
our fViture progress? Under State and National 
Constitutions we have had fk«e trade with each 
other, the products of one State supplying tfa« 
wants of another, and stimulating the industry, 
enterprise, and prosperity of all. Calls are made 
for suggestions for the mcrease of our intemid 
and foreign trade.. Under a conviction that ws 
were collecting) under^ the existaog tariff, mora 
revenue than a present economical Mministration 
of the Government, and a wise -and prudent out- 
lay fbr the future, made necessary or called for, 
and also under the conviotion that an overiftowin^ 
Treasury would induce wastefhl mnd extravagant 
expenditures, a jnodification of the tariff of 1846, 
ana a redaction, of the revenue fhmi customs, 
were su ggeste d in my flret report on the finances^ 
and renewed in both my subsequent reports, and 
is now again repeated, with, if possible, a firmer 
oonvictton of its necessity and propriety, and for 
the same reasons, and othera that oould be named. 

The suggested reduction of the revenue was 
by an enlai^ment of the fk«s list, so as to admit 
somoartiolM of eonsamption and the raw mate- 
rials used by our nanufiMtorara to fk^as entry, and 
lleMMning ths duty sa other imports. It was 
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thought that the duties from coBtoma could well 
be reduced to some forty-eight of fiftv millions 
of dollars, and leaye an ample sum for all the 
wants and requirements of th^l^oTemment, in- . 
eluding the redemption of the^ublic debt, as it 
shoula become due. It seemed to me that good 
policy required the raw material used in our 
manimctures to be exempt from duty, and our 
manulacturers placed on an equality with those 
of Great Britain and other manufacturing nations, 
who admit the raw material to free entry. A 
tax upon the raw material is calculated to increase 
the cost of the production, by the f^rofits of the 
importer on the tax on the raw material, and 
the profits of the manufacturer on liis outlay for 
that tax, and the importer's profit thereon, and 
of the merchant through whom it passes to the 
consumer, interfering vrith the manufacturers' 
enjoyment of both the home and the foreign 
market on the same advantageous te'rms of the 
manufacturer of other nations, who obtains the 
raw material free of duty. A single example 
illustrates the case: Great Britain admits wool, a 
raw material, free of duty, and the United States 
impose upon it a duty or thirty |>er cent. Thi^ 
enables the English manufacturer to interfere 
with the American manufacturer in the American 
markets, and to exclude him from the foreign 
market. It does more: it surrenders the markets 
of the countries producing the raw material to 
the nations who take it free of duty. Our man- 
ufacturing and commercial States enjoy the mar- 
kets of our planting and provision States, because 
there exists no impeding duty giving preference 
to foreign nations; but our manufacturing, com- 
mercial, and provision States do not enjoy the 
markets of Mexico, Central and South America, 
and the West Indies, nor of other nations inhab- 
iting the shores of the Pacific, because these 
nations do not manufacture, and have but little 
else for commercial exchange than the raw ma- 
terial which we tax, and other nations take, free 
of duty, in exchange for manufactures and other 
productions; and although we are more favorably 
situated for commercial mtercourse with them, we 
yield the trade to the European nations. Had the 
suggestion for the ad mission of the raw materii^l — 
the productions of those countries—- free of duty, 
received a favorable consideration at the first 
session of the Thirty-Third Congress, we would 
have been importing the raw material, the pro- 
ductions of tnose countries, in our ships, and 
those countries would have been taking from us in 
exchange the productions of all sections of the 
Union. With prejudices and antipathies lessen- 
ing, we would soon have become bound to them, 
and they to us, in the strong and enduring liga- 
ments of mutual and beneficial commerce. Ad- 
ditional employment would have been secured 
to our tonnage, and additional markets for our 
manufactures of cotton and other products. 
Mexico, Central America, South America, the 
Wes^ Indies, and other nations on the shores of 
the Pacific, would have been learning to confide in 
us, and we would have had an increased interest 
in the stability and prosperity of their Govern- 
ments. The enlargement of the free list, and the 
admission of the raw material, are suggested as 
the best and surest mode of giving increased bene- 
ficial employment to our tonnage, and increased 
beneficial marketsfor our manufactures and other 
products, and of cultivating amity and friendship 
with our southern neighbors, and also the best 
mode of promoting our own prosperity next after 
the mutual free trade we enjoy with each other. 
Mutual beneficial commerce is all that is required 
to establish, with these nations, lasting relations 
of peace and friendship, and remove from their 
minds all apprehension ftom our expansion . We 
should seek commerce, and not dominion. When 
they shall know and feel that commerce alone is 
our object, and that it is as ben^cial to them as 
to us, we shall win their confidence, and our 
friendship will be lasting. 

It will be seen that the total gold and silver 
coinage of tlie United States Mmt, from 1793, 
when the Mint was established, to 90th Sep- 
tember, 1856, has been (549,341,914 14, and that 
the entire import from 18S0, when the account 
was first kept, has been |393,505;743, and the 
export (1^436,587,354— there being no account of 
the imports and exports prior to 1820. 



It is not deemed possible for an agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial nation to pre- 
vent the export of gold and silver, because, in 
commercial transactions, gold and silver, besides 
being a measure of value, constitute articles of 
commerce, and must obey the laws of demand 
and supply. The export may be restrained by 
having gold and silver currency of a fixed value, 
and allowing the circulation of no bank notes, or 
no bank notes not convertible into gold and silver 
on demand, and a foreign commerce that calls for 
larger exports of other articles than the wants 
of our citizens make it necessary to import; but 
whilst gold and silver continue products of our 
mines, and remain articles of commerce, internal 
and external, requiring equivalent exchanges, the 
export and import of gold and silver will con- 
tinue, and should be no cause of alarm.- The 
desideratum of a sufficient uniform currency of 
a fixed value in all the States and Territories is 
all that is required, so far as currency is con- 
cerned, to secure a sound and healthy foreign and 
internal trade. A currency partly composed of 
bank notes has a liability, and to some extent a 
tendency, to excess, against which convertibility 
into gold anfl silver on demand is no security; 
nor is the confining discounts to notes and bills 
representing real transactions a security, and 
never will be whilst there is such a thing as over- 
trading and over-production; and for the same 
reasons, a pure metallic currency would not con- 
stitute a perfect security against a diminished or 
redundant supply. Coin vanishes under the in- 
fluence of wars or apprehended wars; internal 
revolutions and strifes; political alarms and ap- 
prehended political changes; a deficiency in the 
grain crops, requiring Icur^e importations from 
other countries; the explosion of mercantile spec- 
ulations, and a continued unfavorable course of 
foreign trade. 

The establishment of a pure metallic currency 
would require the withdrawal of the corporate 
authority given by State charters to 1,398 banks, 
to issue and circulate bank notes as money, and 
the consequent withdraw^ of |195,000,000 now 
circulated by them. Congress has no power to 
act upon the charters granted by the States, and 
the States may be without power, during the con- 
tinuance of the charters, and certainly would not 
agree to make a surrender of the power to Con- 
gress; therefore, a pure metallic currency maybe 
set down as impracticable under our Constitution 
and our laws, t(rsay nothing of the sentiment of 
our people . Statement No . 32 gives , as expected , 
an increase in the number of chartered banks in 
the United States, and an increase in the capital 
employed in them. They constitute commercial 
agencies, with $344,000,000 of capital. They 
maintain a circulation of nearly |200,000,0()0 
of bank notes, and afford such valuable facilities 
to all branches of our industry as to make it 
undesirable now to dispense with them. Their 
circulation may be so regulated as to five it 
practical uhiformity and stability, by withdraw- 
ms^ their smaller denominations oi notes, and 
al^wingthe gold and silver coinage to take their 

Slace. xhe bank reports do not give the seveitil 
enominations of notes, and amount of each in 
circulation, but leave it to an estimate of those 
of five dollars and under, which may be set down 
at one fourth of the whole, or |50,000,000. 

In 1844, before the gold mines of California 
were discovered, the amount of gold and silver in 
the country was estimated at $100,000,000. The 
imports, apd the receipts of bullion at the Mint 
from our mines, afler deducting the exports, up to 
the 30th September, 185^, have added at Isast 
$150,000,00u to the amount of gold and silver in 
the country, without taking into consideration 
the amount brought in by emigrants and return- 
ing travelers, nor the amount carried out by trav- 
elers and merchants not entered at the custom- 
house, nor the amount used in our manufactures 
or employed in the arts. The Superintendent of 
the Mint estimates the gold and silver remaining 
in the country at (^0,000,000, on the data stated 
in l)is communication accompanying this report; 
and the Department at $250,000,000, upon the 
data and for the reasons stated in my last report. 
But whether it be the one or the other, there has 
been added to the |^old and silver from $100,090,000 
to $150,000,000 smce the working of the mines in 



California. This affords satisfactory proof that 
the $50,000)000 of small-note eirculatioii could 
be supplied from our own mines in the course of 
three or four years, without deratiging our cur- 
Krency or oppressing any branch of productive 
industry.' The only difiference would be the supply 
of a home demand instead of a foreign demana, 
and the consumption of a less amount of foreien 
merchandise. This a healthy operation of trade 
would soon accomplish. 

It remains to inquire in what n^^ner provision 
can be made to have the small-note circulation 
withdrawn , and prohibited . In some of the States 
there are no chartered banks, and other of the 
States have not authorized the issue of small 
notes; whilst others, under a conviction of the iU 
effect upon the currency, and upon their pro- 
ductive interest, have prohibited their issue and 
caused their wiUidrawal. This is the result of a 
correct And corrected public sentiment, and may 
be expected sooner or later to extend itself to the 
other States, and thus accomplish the entire with- 
drawal of small notes, and the substitution of gold 
arid sUver in their stead, for all the small daily 
transactions, including the 'payment of wages. 
This may not be accomplished for years; but 
justice to those compelled to use small notes, and 
to those States that have not used, or have pro- 
hibited their use, in connection with the losses.a 
failure to redeem them on demand always inflicts 
upon labor, or such a use of them as to render 
presentation for payment impracticable, and the 
mfliction of a like loss, may well induce an 
amendment to the Constitution, giving Congress 
authority to prohibit and restrain their use, and 
induce such an amendment to be called for by the 
States that have not used, or have ceased to use, 
them. At presej^t, an attempt to prohibit and 
restrain the issue and circulation or small notes 
by a resort to taxation, or by applying bankrupt 
laws to these corporations, would be premature. 
In my former reports, the subject has been 
br6ught to the attention of Congress with a view 
to the full consideration of the evil and danger to 
our currency from their continued use, under the 
hope that Congress, or the States authorizing^ their 
issue, would udce action to extend the restnction 
and make it eeneral. 

If the small Qotes are withdrawn and prohib- 
ited , it is believed the operations of the Treasury » 
in the collection and disbursementof the national 
revenue, would be as salutary a restraint upon 
the banks and upon commercial transactions as 
could be interposed, and all sufildentto secure as 
sound, healthy, and uniform a currency as it is 
practicable to nave. 

An examination of the bank reports shows th|it 
the profits of banking in the great cities and com- 
mercial centers arise princi^ly from the use of 
the large deposits kept by merchants and capital- 
ists in their vaults; whilst the profits of banks in 
the rural districts arise principally fi'Om the sub- 
stitution of their notes ror money, viz: from cir- 
culation. The banks with large oeposits, in pros- 
perous timeSf rely that the loss from withdrawals 
will be supphted by other deposits; and the banks 
of circulation that the new issues on loans and 
discounts will give the means for the redemption 
of returning notes. It requires the same character 
of prudence and foresight to be able to pay de- 
posits, and to be able to pay returning notes. 
The new feature in banking presented in the last 
bank report, showing the extent of capital em- 
ployed in* unchartered banks, proves banking a 
popular as well as a profitable pursuit, even with- 
out the privilege of substituting bank notes for 
money. .The chartered banks are mostly con- 
fined, by their charters, to the legitimate business 
of banking, viz: dealing in* money; and, as they 
are joint-stock compames, they generally obtain 
men of integrity, prudence, and experience, to 
conduct their business, and encounter only the 
hazard t>f improvident. losses and discounts to 
'their customers; whilst the unchartered banks 
encounter the same hazard from improvident dis- 
counts, and also the temptation to engage por- 
tions of their capital in putside speculations. 
Banking, whether in chartered or unchartered 
banks, confined to the legitimate business of 
dealing in money, with prudence and skill, en-> 
counters less hazards than most other mercantile 
pursuits. The one thousand three hundred and 
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ninety-eight chartered banks and branchea,'with 
a capital of |344,000,000, and the private banks, 
with a capital of Al 18,000 ,000, constitute so many 
estabUsbments, dealing in money, as an article 
of trade and commerce. They are mansfed by 
a large corps of intelligent, exoerienced, and 
practical men, who, in the general, control them 
with great integrity, skilly and judgment, not 
only for the interest of the stockholders and the 
projirietors , but for that of the public. This con- 
clusion is warranted by the few instances of 
bankruptcy or embarrassment presented in the 
year, or a course of years, and by the absence 
of ^reat fluctuations in the amount of their circu- 
lauon and discounts. However, ^reat vigilance 
should be bestowed on the operations of banks, 
and they should be ri^dfy confined to the legiti- 
mate business of dealing in money. 

The most objectionable feature in contemplat- 
ing these banks arises from the fact, that many 
of them issue and circulate small notes, and have 
not sufficient capital to justify the employment of 
intelligent, skillful, ana experienced bankers in 
their management. The States, by appropriate 
laws, do prohibit individuals from issuing and 
circulatinff notes as money, and may prohibit the 
issuing of small notes, or the business of banking 
without adequate capital, restrict their operations 
within prescribed limits, and make abstraction or 
diversion of the flinds, by the banks or their offi- 
cers, a criminal offense. Statements Nos. 32 and 
35 exhibit these chartered and unchartered banks 
in the aggregate, with a combined capital of 
$462,000,000, and with a combined circulation for 
the chartered banks of |195,000,000, (the unchar- 
tered banks havingno circulation ,) and with depos- 
its in the chartered banks of |212,000,000, (the un- 
chartered banks showing no deposits, and no gold 
and silver.) The sold and silver in the chartered 
banks amounts to about |^60,000,000. An estimate 
of one half that amount m the unchartered banks, 
in proportion to capital, would give A10,000,000 
more, and make |70,000, 000 in both. Anesdmate 
of one half of the amount of deposits in the un- 
chartered banks, in proportion to th6 amount in the 
chartered banks, ^ould give at least $38,000,000 
in those banks, and make #250,000,000 of deposits 
in the chartered and unchartered banks. The 
chartered banks have an aggre^te of |704,534,362 
due on the bill and discount line, maturing, on an 
average, in from one to ninety days, and bank 
and other balances due to them to the amount of 
162,639,725, payable on demand. The unchar- 
tered banks have an amount in proportion to their 
capital, and the daiW^ demands of their business. 
The daily receipts from these sources constitute 
the means of the banks to meet the daily demands 
for the payment of deposits, redemption of notes, 
and other outstanding claims, and for the pur- 
chase of bills and discount of notes. The gold 
and silver upon which all this is based is but 
about 170,000,000. These banks and their oper- 
aUbns are diffused throughout the States, and ex- 
cite but little attention in their respective local- 
ities, although exerting considerable influence on 
the business and trade of the countnr. In this 
aggregate view of their capital and business, 
the volume of influence they may exert upon the 
business and prosperity of*^ the country is fairly 

S resented for consideration. An aggregate of the 
ailv receipts and dailv payments at all these 
banka would satisfactorily prove that this seventy 
millions of dollars is not dead capital, but per- 
forms its full part in our various commercial 
transactions. 

The money statements of the Treasury, and 
statements of deposits by disbursing ofllcers, 
exhibit about |30,000,000, at all times, in the 
national Treasury. The daily receipts and daily 
payments eovenng more than |73,000,000 of 
annual receipts, and more than $72,000,000 of 
annual payments, are daily drawing from banks 
and business men large amounts of gold and 
silver into the national Treasury, in payment of 
customs duty, and in nayment for pubuc lands, 
and controlling the banxs and the traders in their 
operations; whilst the daily payments at the 
national Treasury supply the ^old and silver to 
new channels of circulation, without causing un- 
due pressure in monetary affairs. For the weekly 
transactions of the national Treasury, see state- 
ment No. 37. This #30,000,000 is not dead capi- 



tal. The A10,000,000 or §12,000,000 of it allowed 
to the Mint and branches, for ^e purchase of 
bullion, is always active, being exchanged for 
bullion, and replaced by coina^, yet always 
ready for the wants of the national Treasury; 
whilst the balance constitutes the distributive 
ftind that gives confidence in the ability of the 
Treasury to meet all demands. 

In 'the United States all real and personal 
property is -salable, as well as the annual pro- 
ductions of agriculture, manufhctures, and com- 
merce, and in prosperous times can easily be 
exchanged for money, and is the basis of enlarged 
and extended credits, and acts in conjunction 
with the bank credits and money in circulation, 
giving increase to the value of real and personal 
estate, all articles of commerce, and the wages of 
labor, and thereby creating a demand for more 
money. It is upon this state of things that wars, 
or apprehended wars, internal revolutions and 
strifes, political alarms and apprehended polit- 
ical changes, deficiencies of crops, the explosion 
of large mercantile speculations and unfavorable 
trade, act, destroying confidence, and with it 
credit, inducing the hoarding of precious metals, 
the withdrawal of deposits, the returd of bank 
notes for redemption, the consequent stagnation 
of commerce in all its channels and operations, 
the reduction of prices and wages, with inability 
to purchase and pay, bank suspensions and gen- 
eral insolvency. There are no means of entirely 
preventing this destruction of confidence, credit, 
and commerce. The failure of a few banks, 
merchants, and dealers, occurs in periods of the 
greatest prosperity, and occurs annually withouf 
much effect upon the CTeat interests of adtiefy, 
and serves to warn and direct the more cautious 
and prudent. The destruction of all confidence, 
credit, and commerce affects in its remorseless 
march every intefestand almost every individual. 
For this the remedy must be looked for in a 
dound currency, well managed banks, and pru- 
dent merchants and dealers. Under a system of 
wise and just laws, giving security to property, 
a fair reward to labor, and affording a temperate 
and timely control of the currency and all mer- 
cantile transactions^ we may confidently hope 
such a disaster will rarely occur. Tlie independ- 
ent Treasury, when over* trading takes place, 
gradually filb its vaults, withdraws the deposits, 
and pressing the banks, the merchants, and the 
dealers, exercises that temperate and timely con- 
trol which serves to secure the fo Anes of individ- 
uals, and preserve the general prosperity. 

The Independent Treasury, however, may 
exercise a fatal control over the currency, the 
banks and the trade of the country, and will do 
so whenever the revenue shall greatly exceed the 
expenditures. There has been expended, since 
the 4th of March, 1853, more than #45,525,000 
in the redemption of the public debt. This debt 
has been presented, from time to time, as the 
money accumulated in the national Treasury, 
and caused stringency in ^le money market. If 
there had been no public aebt, and no means of 
disbursing this large sum, and again giving it to 
the channels of commerce, the accumulated sum 
would have acted fatally on the banks and on 
trade. The only remedy would have been a 
reduction of the revenue, there bein^ no demand 
and no reason for increased expenditure. 

After determining to raise revenue by a tariff 
or tax upon imports, the question arises as to the 
best moue of fixing the amount. It may be done 
by levying a specmc sum, with or without mini- 
mums, on all articles of weight or measure, or by 
a certain per cent, on the foreign value, or on the 
home value, or by a combination of the specific 
and ad valorem principles. The first mode re- 
quires weighers, gangers, and measurers, for the 
ascertainment of the quantity, and with that, the 
sum to be paid. The second requires not only 
weighers, gangers, and measurers, to ascertain 
the quantity, but appraisers to ascertain the for- 
eign or home value, and with that, the sum to be 
paid. The first has but one set of ofiicers; whilst 
the second has the same set, and appraisers in 
addition. The weighers, gangers, and measurers 
may, from accident, want of knowledge, or 'de- 
sign, fail in ascertaining the true quantity, and 
so may the appraisers the dutiable value. .In 
the first case» there may be errors to the preju- 



dice of the Gk>yermnent; in the second case, like 
errors may, for like causes, exist in the appraise- 
ment; ana with the double set of oflicers the 
chances of ern^^d fraud are doubled. The 
specific sum aiHffies alike to all quantities, and 
results in unequal and unjust taxation. The 
article that costs a dollar pays the same tax as 
the article that costs five. A strong sense of the 
injustice resulting from levying a fixed sum, 
with or without a minimum, upon all articles, no 
matter what the difference in value, renders it 
inexpedient and unjust to resort to that mod^ of 
levying duties. Those who favor a tariff^.r 
protection prefer a specific tax, because the lax 
IS fenerally higher< and always the same, not- 
withstanding the fluctuations in the foreign and 
home value. Those who favor a tax for revenue 
desire ad valorem duties, as the most equal and 
equitable mode that a just Grovernment can resort 
to. If, to avoid the injustice and inequality re- 
sulting from specific taxation, it is provided the 
value shall also be ascertained, and a specific sum 
attach, pro rata, according to the value, it becomes 
ad valorem. There may be some two hundred 
articles of commerce to which specific duties 
might be attached, according to weight or meas- 
ure ; but there are many to wnich specific taxation 
is not applicable. It is understood that Great 
Britain adopts specific taxation upon most im- 
ported articles not admitted to free entry, and the 
home valuation upon the residue. 

There remains the question between the homa 
value and the foreign value. One objection to the 
home value arises from the difference in freight 
and insurance fVom foreign ports to the several 
ports of the United States, because freight and 
insurance would be a component part of the home 
value, and result in making a different home 
value in the different ports, to the benefit of one 
(Uid the prejudice of another. For this and other 
reasons the home value is objectionable. The 
question was fully considered, and my sugges- 
tions given to the committee of the House of 
Representatives, in a letter under date of June 7, 
1856, which accompanies this report, and is now 
referred to. In addition to what is there said, it 
is suggested "that the ad valorem principle has 
been m force and practice for ten years, is well 
understood by the experts in the Treasury and 
in the custom-houses, and most of the questions 
which have presented themselves during the ten 
years of its operation have had the decision of 
the Department, and many of them the sanction 
of the judiciary. I do not think it would be 
expedient* now to make a change, and give up 
the knowledge and experience of the past ten 
years. 

The existing tariff laws might be so modified 
as to be of more certain and easy execution, and 
to the prevention of that fluctuation in duties of 
which the manufacturers and the friends of pro- 
jtection complain. The greater part of the revenue 
now collected is from iron ana steel and manu- 
factures of iron and steel, silk and manufactures 
of silk, wool and manufactures of wool, hemp 
and flax and the manufkciures of hemp%nd flax, 
and the manufactures of cotton, and manufactures 
of which silk, wool, hemp, flax, and cotton are 
component parts, and brandies, wines, and sugars. 
The import of these articles for the fiscal year 
1856 amounted 'to A166,089,379, and the duties 
6n*them to §47,168,850 05, as per statement No. 
28 of this report. 

The present tariff laws place portions of these 
articles in different schedules, and impose differ- 
ent rates of duty on the articles placed in the 
several schedules, according , to value and use, 
and to the chief value of the article composing 
the fabric. This makes it the duty of the exam- 
iners and appraisers to examine, classify, and 
place the article in its appropriate schedule, and 
requires skill and time to accomplish it correctly. 
A part of this skill and labor could be dispensed 
with by puttine all manufactures of silk, wool, 
hemp, flax, ana cotton, or of which any of said 
articles is a component part, into one schedule, 
and ejL one rate of duty, and render the duty more 
certain, and the Uw more practicable in the exe- 
cution. The fluctuation m prices, and conse- 
(jfuentiy the fluctuation of duties, could be greatly 
lessened, if not wholly removed, by authorizing 
and requiring the appraisers to fix the value at 
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the time of exportation f at the average forei^ 
Talue for the lest three or fovur years. The ap- 
praisers must hare knowledge of all articles of 
commerce, the coaotries of thd^M^aetion, and 
their quality and value, also oNae shipping and 
other charges, and must kee^ themselyes in- 
formed upon all these points in past years as 
well as at the current time. If the law authorized 
them to go back and take the avera^ of the pre- 
ceding three or four years, in fiaui|; upon the 
appraised value, the extreme fluctuations in price 
and^uties would be avoided, and the temptation 
to^nvoice below value lessened. The articles 
eiflnnerated have beed selected (br illustration; 
the reasoning is applicable to duties on other 
articles embraced in the schedules, but the diffi- 
culty is not so great. The existing laws require 
the importer to produce to the ooUsctor his in- 
voice of importoi coods prior to making entry, 
and tiiat invoice and entry is the importer's dec- 
laration of the foreign value at the date of export- 
ation, and gives the right to the importer of pur- 
chased goods to advance the cost on making his 
entry, so as to be equal to the foreign value at the 
time of exportation, and imposes an additional 
dutyof twenty per cent, when the entered value of 
such goods is round to be ten ])er cent, or more 
below the appraised value, but gives no such priv- 
ilege of raising the value to goods imported by the 
producer or manafacturer, and does not impose 
the duty of twenty per cent, when such goods 
are appraised ten per cent, or more above the 
invoice value. The Department has considered, 
as to unpurchased gocxls, the act of 1848 is in 
force, and that under said act, when found ten 
percent, or more below, the appraised value, they 
are liable to fifty percent, duty on the duty, under 
the provisions of said act, bat the inferior courts 
holu that that act is also coi^ned to purchased 
g^ods, and no case hsa arises in which the De- 
partment has had the question decided by the 
Supreme Court. The proTisions of the act of 
1846 should be made applicable to all imported 
goods. The attention or Congress was called to 
this suUect in a letter addressed to tiie Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and President 
of the Senate, under date of the SSd-day of July, 
1856, and the proper modifications of the law 
suggested. That letter accompanies this report, 
^t IS Uiie existing law autiiorizes the seizure and 
forfeiture of goods fraudnlentiy entered below 
their value; but Irben the duty is levied upon the 
foreign value at the date of exportation, such a 
difference between the invoice value and the 
appraised value is not always sueh evidence of 
fraud, without other circamstanees, as will justify 
seizure and condemnation; whilst ten per cent, 
or more, in the case of purchased goods, gites 
(he additional duty, and makefi it the interest of 
the importer to look well to his invoice and entry. 
The law, by not mhking it the interest of the 
importer of uapurchased goods to look with like 
yigihince to his invoice and his entry, places him 
in a more favorable condition than tiie importer 
of purchased goods. It is alleged that more tlmn 
two thirds of all imported goods are on aecoant 
of the foreign producer or manufacturer. If they 
were placed on the same footing, there would be 
fewer attempts to enter goods ib«low their foreign 
value, and no advantage allowed to the foreign 
producer or manufacturer over the American pur- 
chaser and importer. 

In answer to the call for the amount of United 
States and State stocl^, Ac., held in foreign 
countries, the general sumeaary from my report 
of March S^ 1854, upon that subject, made in 
coropliancewith a resolution of the Senate, under 
date of April 4, 1653, is riven, of the amount of 
such debts, and the part held abroad, corrected, 
as to the United States stocks, Inr information in 
the Treasury Department, ana as to railroad 
stocks, by the actual returns of railroads, as given 
in statement No. 82 of this report. There was 
not time to resort again to the original sources 
for the necessary information to make a more 
authentic statement. The condition of the Eu- 
ropean money market duiiiig the recent, war 
between Qreat Britain, France, and Russia* and 
since, has not been such as to afford a market for 
additional American stocks, whilst many of thenf 
have been returned to America and cashed. There 
can hav* bean no inciaass of Amerioan stocks II 



held in foreign countries since the report from 
which the summary is taken. It will be seen 
that the United 'States stocks, the State stocks, 
the stocks and bonds of 113 cities and towns, 347 
counties, 985 banks, 75 insurance companies, 360 
railroads, 16 canals, and 15 miscellaneous com- 
panies, are all set down at|l, 407^518,894, and the 
amount held by foreigners at|202,923,937. 

Statement No. 88 fives the information called 
for in the seventeenth resolution of the House of 
Representatives, and exhibits the aggregate sum 
expended for construction, repairs, rent, and 
preservation of custom-houses, trom 1825 to30ih 
June, 1856, at (9,116,987 77, and the a^regate 
cost and maintenance of revenue cutters and other 
vessels for same service, at |7, 670,045 68, and 
all other expenses incurred in the collection of 
customs for same time, at (48,299,168 30, the two 
latter sums making an aggre«Lte of (55,969,213 98 
expended in the coUection. This statement gives 
(1,023,116,676 55 as the revenue collected from 
customs for the same time; and taking tiie whole 
eKpenditure of (55,969,213 98, the cost of col- 
lection has been less than five and one half per 
cent. The (4,738,968 17 expended in the col- 
lection on the west coast, part of the aggpegate 
expenses of collection, has increased the cost of 
coUection owing to the hie;h prices there, and the 
lai^ salaries heretofore allowed. 

The reports of the First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Auditors, and of the 
First and Second Comptrollers, the Commissioner 
of Customs, who acts as comptroller of the rev- 
enue collected from customs and accounts con- 
Itected therewith, and those of the Treasurer, 
S^ickor, and Register of the Treasury, accom- 
panying this report, lettered from A to L in- 
clusive, give the operations of their respective 
offices since my last report, which are highly 
creditable to the incumbents. The current busi- 
ness has been, in the general, satisfactorily and 
promptlv attended to, but the arrearages have not 
been fully brought up, nor the condition of the 
Department all that it should be, considering the 
various and complicated interests involved. 

In my last report, it was stated there was still 
outstanding op the books of the Treasury the sum 
of i24,739,133 41 of the (132,521,154 50 found 
to be outstanding on the 4th of March, 1853. 
Since that report, various corrections in the ac- 
counts have been made, and also many collec- 
tions, and accounts closed, to the amount of 
(1,916,345 dO,#nd there has been added in ad- 
justment (1,076,164 30. The balance now out- 
standing is (23,898,952 41. The Department, 
after a careful examination and investigation, has 
ascertained that (6,213,345 69 of the amount now 
outstanding is utterly lost to the Government 
by the death of the parties without leaving any 
estate, or by hopeless insolvency. Statement M 
gives a schedule of the names and amounts under 
seven heads. No, 1 shows (1,415,631 55 lost in 
the Navy Department; No. 2, (2,942,155 71 in' 
the War Department; ^No. 3, (570,393 16 in the 
eollection of pustoms; No. 4, (24^60 84 in for- 
eigh intercourse; No. 5, (89,490 40 on account 
of Indians; No. 6, (290,627 13 on sale^ of public 
lands; and No. 7, (870,688 69 on miscellaneous 
accounts. It is proposed, with the. consent of 
Congress, to carry these balances to the account 
of profit and loss on the books of the several 
Auu iters and Comptrollers, and on the books of 
the Register. 

In the inveati|;ation of balances due to the 
United States on judgments obtained on customs 
bonds, against principals and sureties, it was 
ascertained many of tnc parties so indebted had 
taken the benefit of the late bankrupt law, and 
claimed to be discharged from the payment of 
these judgments in favor of the United States 
under their certificates of discharge. The admis- 
sion of this claim would add several hundred 
thousand dollars Co the amount lost by insolvency 
in the collection of the customs. But not consiu- 
eriog that these debts to the United States were 
embraced in the provisions of the bankrupt law, 
several executions were issued on such judgments 
in the southern district of New York, and placed 
in the marshal 's hands for collection . The (>arties 
moved the court to quash the executions, because 
of the dischaige in bankruptcy. The circuit 
court suitainea the motion, and quashed the 



executions. This did not constitute such a case 
as could be brought to the Supreme Court, in 
consequence of wnich an action of debt waa 
directed upon one of the judgments, for the pur- 
pose of having the quesuon finally setUed by tl^a 
decision of the Supreme Court. 

It .was also ascertained that, of the outstandine 
balances due the United States, the sum of 
(1,609,072 32 was due from the late deposit 
banks, or from persons against whom some of 
said banks had assigned debts and demands in 
IMyxnent, or to secure said balances. An inves- 
tigation has been ccureftiily made of the condition 
of those banks, and the assigned debts. The ac- 
companying statement N,upon the subject, give« 
all the information the l^pairtment has been abla 
to collect in relation to them, from which it ap- 
pears that most, if not all of it, is lost by lapse 
of time and insolvency. It is submitted authority 
should be given, from time to time, to carry 
these balances to the account of profit and loss, 
and relieve the Treasury statements from these 
as well as other insolvencies. The better to 
prosecute the. investigation 'of balances due, an 
alphabetical list has been made and kept in thia 
office, for the purpose of its being able to retain 
the amounts, whenever the parties should be en- 
tiUed to receive other moneys at the Treasury. 
This list has saved much labor, and gives great 
facilities in ascertaining the persons indebted to 
the United States. The seuleroent of the bal- 
ances due on this list was placed in the hands of 
two derks in the immediate office of the Secre- 
tary; and many of these balances have been 
closed by the production of additional vouchers, 
and by payments. The closing of these bal- 
ances must necessarily be a work of much and 
continuous labor, and result in placing many of 
them- in the account of profit and loss, owing to 
the hopeless insolvency of the parties. The re- 
ceipts into the national Treasury from March 4» 
1789, to June 30, 1856, during which time these bal- 
ances have accrued, have b^n (1,886,136,014 26, 
and the expenditures (1,837,721,045 16. 

In the system adopted for the sale of the public 
lands in 1796 and 1800, the price was fixea, and 
part required in cash and part on time, and 
credits eiven for part of the purchase-money, 
until 24th April, 1«X), when Congress reduced the 
price to (1 25 per acre, and adopted the cash sys- 
tem, and interposed for the relief of the purchasera 
of the public lands by allowing the concentration 
of the partial payments to one or more tracts and 
the surrender of the residue. This relieved the 
purchasers, and freed the Government from the 
embarrassment of an immense and accumulating 
debt asainst purchasers. In the system adopted 
in 1789 for the coUection of the revenue troni 
customs, importers were allowed credit for the 
duties upon giving bond and security for the pay- 
ment at a future day. These bonds accumulated , 
and durine commercial difficulties many of Uie 
parties failed, and the bonds were put in suit. 
This class of debt, also, became embarrassing to 
the Government and the bonds unreliable as rev- 
enue. The system was chanced in 1842, when 
the cash system was introduced, followed in 1846 
by the addition of the warehouse system; and 
now, in the collection of ^e revenue from cus- 
toms and lands, there is no loss from credit 
sales or credit duties. The only loss to be en- 
countered is the defalcation of collectors and 
receivers, who give security for the faithful dis- 
charge of their duties and the due payment of 
all the public money they receive. In the cus- 
toms branch, the system of monthly accounts 
and monthly settlements, with daily deposit of 
receipts where there are assistant treasurers and 
depositaries, and prompt drafts or orders to 
deposit with an assistant treasurer or depositary, 
when there are none at the place, has been in 
force for more than three years. And in the 
land branch, like drafts or orders to deposit, 
when the receipts accumulate beyond a certain 
sum, has also been rigidly enforced, and has 
tended to lessen the hazards in the collection and 
receipt of the public revenue; and with the prac- 
tice of examining by an officer of the Department 
at a moment's warning, in connection with the« 
penalties for embezzlement, we have as great 
practical security as can well be attained, if the 
proper care is taken to appoint none but men of 
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integrity and capacity to office, and to diamieB all 
who fail in the prompt, correct^ and honeat dis- 
charge of their duties. The receipt of Uie pablic 
revenue being thus provided for and secured, a 
BjrBtem^ of laws for its disbursement in accord- 
ance with the appropriations, and for accounting 
and settline for the same at the Treasury, was 
also provided. These laws, except where the 
disbursement is confided to certain Army officers, 
require from the disbursing officers bond and 
security for the safe-keepins, faithful application, 
and proper accountingfor the public money con- 
fided^ their care, ^hese laws also prohibit, 
under pain of felony for embezzlement, from 
deposituig the public money in banks, or loaning, 
or the application of it to any private or other 
use, than the public one for which it is f>laeed in 
their hands. They also require disbursing offi- 
cers to pay out to the persons entitled nothing 
but the gold and silver confided to them, and pro- 
hibit them, under like penalty, from taking, ac- 
cepting, receiving, or transmitting to the account- 
ing officers for credit any voucher without having 
paid the full amount named in the voucher. It 
IS also made embezzlement to fail or refuse to 
ftccount for the public money, and pay over the 
balance. 

It is deemed essential to the honest and faithful 
application of money by disbursing officers, and 
the correct accounting for the same, that all ac- 
counts af disbursements with the proper vouchers 
should be made at fixed and short intervals. The 
periods of a(^>ounting and settline: with disburs- 
ing officers were fixed for the War and Navy 
Departments, and for some other branches of the 
service, ouarter-yeariy, and the same provision 
-was made for accounting by collectors, of th^ 
customs and receivers of public money, and for 
disbursing officers of the Treasury, but with 
authority to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
require accoants in his Department to be ren- 
dered as much oftener as he might deem proper. 
Considering, as stated in my last report, that it 
was perfectly practicable to nave all disbursing 
officers of the Treasury render and settle their 
accounts monthly, the system of monthly ac- 
counts and monthly settlements was adopted at 
the Treasury for all the accounts to which the 
system could be applied without a change of the 
existing laws. The result to be expected from 
monthly accounts and monthlr settlements is 
fairly presented in the report of the Commissioner 
of Customs. The fact of but one defalcation 
since its adoption speaks more than volumes in 
its favor. The system so far has been success- 
ful, and no doubt is entertained of its entire prac* 
ticAbility, not only in the Treasury, but in other 
branches of the public service, with much addi- 
tional security for the faithful application of, and 
accountinffYor, the public money. It is true each 
officer will have to make twelve instead of four 
accounts, and there will have to be twelve instead 
of four settlements; but the twelve accounts and 
twelve settlements will involve the taking and 
examination of no greater number of vouchers 
than four amounts and the four settlements; 
whilst the monthly accounts and settlements will 
timely impart to the officer a.knowledge of the 
payments he is authorized to make, and the char- 
acter of the vouchers he must produce, and the 
necessity of paying no money without a proper 
youche'r. The monthly accounts and monthly 
settlements will at once enable the sup«rintending 
officers to see and know how the duties are per- 
formed, and to displace incompetent and dishonest 
disbursins officers. It may at first require a few 
moreclePKS in the accounting offices; but after 
the s}rstem shall be in fbll^operation, and the ac- 
counting and settling promptly enforced, it will 
take less time and less labor than it did under the 
system of quarterly accounts and quarterly set- 
tlements. Had monthly accounts and monthly 
settlements been regularly enforced, and all failing 
disbursing officers promptly dismissed, the large 
balances now outstanding on the books of the 
Treasury could not have accumulated. 

The Independent Treasury act, bv prohibiting 
the deposit of public money in muiks, or its 
application by collectors, receivers, disbursing 
agents, and others, to any <fther use than that 
for which it was collected or appropriated, made 
the declaration of a iound and correct principle. 



and by authoriadng the deposit thereof with the 
treasurer, assistant treasiTrer, and designated de- 
positories, placed it in the power of the public 
officers to have it kept safely in the Grovernment 
vaults, without hazard to them or their sureties, 
and provided ofeans by which supervising officers 
could know whether the funds were kept always 
on deposit, and only checked out in a due course of 
disbursement in favor of the persons entitled to it. 
All disbursing officers should bqreauired to make 
deposit of the funds intrusted to them, with the 
treasurer, assistant treasurer, or designated depos- 
itories, and to check only in favor of U)oseentiUed, 
and to make monthly returns of the sums dis- 
bursed by them, with a statement of the balance 
on deposit, except in that class of cases where 
the party is not convenient to a place of United 
States ifeposit. These depositories, however, 
should be established in all sections where there 
is or shall be considerable public money col- 
lected or to be disbursed. The regulations of the 
War, and most of the other Departments, require 
monthly statements from disbursing officers, of 
the amount disbursed, although required only to 
render quarterly accounts to the Treasury for 
settlement. These monthly statements of dis- 
bursements could readily be converted into 
monthly accounts, with proper vouchers for set- 
tlement at the Trea|uinr, ana for the information 
of the supervising officers, and thus a correct 

i and prompt system of accounting and settling be 
established in all branches of the public service. 
I'he efficiency of the provisions of the Independ- 
ent Treasury act will never fully manifest itself 
until the depositories are sufficiently diffused, so 
^hat collecting, receiving, and disbursing officers 
can deposit' in their vaults, and monthly account- 
ing and settling at the Treasury is required and 
enforced. The cash sjstem, in the disposal of 
the public lands, and m the collection of custom 
duties, has caused absolute certainty in the pay- 
ments^ to receivers and collectors. The system 
of daily deposits, where it can be done, and 
drafts and standing orders to deposit, as the 
amount accumulates, where there are no deposi- 
tories at the place of reception, with monthly 
accounts and settlements, makes the receipts into 
the national Treasury almost certain. Why will 
not the deposit s>[8tem, and monthly accounts 

«and settlements, give the same certainty in its 
disbursement ? 

The system of selling the publi^ands on credit, 
and giving credit for tne duties W imports, has 
yielded to the simple and better system now in 
force, and' quarterly accounts and settlements 
with the collectors of customs has yielded to the 
better system of monthly accounts and settle- 
ments; and in the Treasury monthly accounts 
and settlements by disbursing officers, is taking 
the place of quarterly accounts and settlements. 
The increased receipts and expenditures require 
a prompt rendition and settlement of accounts. 
Formerly, when the annual receipts and SRpend- 
itures were only $12,000,000 or $15,000,000, the 
quarterly accounts only included some $3,000,000 
or $4,000,000; now, they would include some 
$15,000,000 or $16,000,(M)0 of receipts, and the 
likeamountof expenditures; and now the monthly 
accounts would exceed $5,000,000 of both; and 
if, as fbnnerly, the quarterly accounts were not 
rendered until near the close of the next quarter, 
and not settled at the Treasury until near the 
close of the third quarter, the unsettled accounts 
at the Treasury would exceed some $45,000,000 
of receipts, and some $45,000,000 of disburse- 
ments, with almost an impossibility of the heads 
of Departments knowing whether receivers, col- 
lectors, and disbursing officers were properly- 
discharging their duties. The public mqney col- 
lected from the tax-payers for the exigencies of 
the Qovernment, in ml well regulated and well 
administered Governments, should be safely kept 
and honestly applied to the objects for which 
it was levied, and such a system of laws and 
accounting established as to make it impossible 
for the officers intrusted with its receipts and 
disbursement to apply it to their own use, or 
allow their friends to have the use of it. A 
strict examination into the origin and history 
of the large balance now outstanding at the 
Treasury would make it manifest, that the pub- 
lic money was heretofors devoted to private use, 



and allowed to remain unaccounted for until, 
in many cases, the pvties became insolvent and 
in order to cover sumssfasted and lost by private 
use^ set up unfoiindea claims for credits and 
services, xhisnabit of applying the publio 
money to private use had become so established 
as to be considered allowable, and no disgrace to 
the officer— so much so, that the offices were 
sought for the use of the public money more 
than for the honor of the office and its salary. 
The Independent Treasury act was intended to 
remove this practice, inculcate sound and honest 
principles as to the use of the public moneyt 
and brand the delinquent officer with crime. To 
have this efifect the act must be rigorously en- 
forced, and have the active vieilanCfe of the super- 
vising officers, with the aid of monthly accounta 
and settlements, and the prompt dismissal of all 
who violate the principle. In fact, no one ia 
worthy to have or retain public office or situation 
who does not acknowledge that principle of the 
Independent Treasury act, and ^ive it practical 
effect in all his official transactions. An agent 
or officer of the Qovernment cannot, without a 
sacrifice -of principle, use the public money for 
his own purposes, nor allow others to use it, nor 
speculate upon the Gk)vemment, whose interest 
he is appointed and paid to guard and protect. 
Heads of Departments are entitled to the most 
certain means of ascertaining the conduct of 
persons employed to receive or disburse public 
money, and it is believed none can be devised 
that would prove more efficacious than monthly 
accounts and settlements. 

In this connection, attention is called to the 
various and compUcated duties of the accounting 
officers of the Treasury, who state and settle the 
annual accounts of receivers and collectors to over 
$73,000,000, and the annual accounts of claimants 
and disbursing agents to more than $72,000 ,0(K). 
This subject was referred to in my last annual 
report, with a statement of the manner and prin- 
ciples of accounting at the Treasury, represent- 
ing the high qualities required and essential to 
the. proper discharge of the duties confided to 
4be8e Treasury officers, and especially so as to 
the chiefs of bureaus and heads of divisions. A 
fuflthee consideration of the subject, and its great 
importance, confirm me in the statements there 
made, that both wisdom and economy call for the 
soundest and ablest lawyers, of integrity and ad- 
ministrative qualities, that can be secured for 
those positions, and that the salaries of those 
officers should be revised and increased. The 
change in the value of money, mode of living, 
price of provisions and other necessaries, since 
Congress passed upon their compensation, with 
the great increase in the receipts and expendi- 
tures, and consequent increase of responsibility, 
justify a revision and increase of compensation. 
The salaries now given are far less than many of 
the banks, manufacturing and mercantile estab* 
lishments pay their confidential, competent, and 
skillful officers, whilst the amount involved and 
passed upon is not a tithe of the Government re- 
ceipts and expenditures. The persons competent 
to take these positions are necessarily men m the 
%)eridian of life, of established character, and 
should possess the high qualities indicated. The 
services of such men ought to command salaries 
sufficient to enable them to maintain a proper 
position for themselves and families, and the edu- 
cation of their children, with oht exhausting their 
private fortunes, or involving themselves in spec- 
ulating and money-making schemes. They are 
in the position of judges, whose duty it is to 
guard the interest of the Treasury without preju- 
dice to the right of individuals, and should have 
competent suaries, and be able to devote them- 
selves to the special duties of their offices with- 
out distractin? interest. They should be always 
in place, and know that the accountants and 
clerks ffre capable and attentive to their duties, 
that all arrearages are brought up, the records 
and files in good order, and tne currant business 
promptly and correctly disposed of. They should 
also Jeel an active zeal and pride in the proper 
discharge of the duties of their offices, and inspire 
like zeal and pride in all officials under them. 
Such officers are essential to just and prompt set- 
tlements at the Treasury, and the proper condi- 
tion of that branch of tAe public service* Th« 
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GoTernment cannot afford to appoint or to retain 
men in these offices who. do not possess these 
oiMdificationB, or who %il to ^ire their whole 
time to the duties confided to their ehaige, or who 
are indifferent to the condition of their offices and 
the manner in which the duties are discharged, 
or to the qualification, integrity, and attention of 
their assistants. 

Attention is called to the remarks of the Third ' 
Auditor upon the act of the last session, providinff 
for the payment of the California war bonds, and 
the departure in that instance from the hitherto 
almost universal practice of the GrOTemment in 
causing aH claims of that kind to be passed upon 
by the accounting officers of the Treasury, after 
an investigation of the facts, or by authorized 
commissioners for the investigation of the facts. 
If the departure in this instance is made a prece- 
dent for the payment of such expenditures oy the 
States and Territories bordering on the Indian 
territory, and by the States in time of war and 
insurrection, the national Treasury would be 
placed at the will of State and Territorial officers, 
over whom the Government that p^^ys has and 
can have no control. The precedent, if established 
in this class of cases, would soon be extended to 
other classes of claims where the claimants de- 
sired to avoid the examinations by the experts of 
the Treasury. This establi'shed, Congress itself 
would be the investigators and accountants, where 
everything would be ex parte. In this connection 
^I would call the attention of Congress to a species 
of special legislation that has lately had its sanc- 
tion; that is, the reference of a particular claim to 
a mimed officer, whose award is made conclusive. 
The case of Glover & Mather, referred by act of 
Cen^ss to the First Comptroller at the second 
session of the Thirty-Thini Congress, and the 
case of Carmack A Kamsay at the first session of 
tlfk Thirty-Fourth Congress, are cases of this 
description. The claimants in both these cases 
set up large demands .against the United States. 
The claims are based upon alleged breaches of 
contracts, which fact being assumed by Congress 
the amount of damages against the Government 
is the only (j^uestion referred, where if referred u^ 
the accounting officers both questions would be 
open. The action of the Auditor is dispented 
with . The action of the Comptroller is not upon 
appeal, but that of an arbitrator, whose decision 
no one can revise. The objection to this system 
of legislation is that it takes the particular case 
out of the operation of the general law, and gives 
an easier and more favorable mode of reaching the 
national Treasury, and takes from the selected 
officer the responsibility of his official position. 
If the system adopted and enforced from the be- 
ginning of the CK>vernmervt was and is expedient 
and just for one class of demands against the 
Government, it is equally expedient and just iti 
all like cases, and siiould be adhered to; but if 
not, the mode of settling and adjusting claims 
against the Treasury should be changed so as to 
afford equal benefits and advantages to all. 

The independent Treasury act has been car- 
ried into effect, the past year, as far ds it has 
been practicable for the Department to enforce 
it. Most of the disbursing officers of the Gov-^ 
ernment, where conveniently situated, have, and 
continue to avail themselves of the convenience 
and security of depositing in the vaults of the 
treasurer, assistant treasurers, and public depos- 
itories, as will be seen by statement No. 89 of 
this report. Those wh9 have not deposited in 
the vaults of the Government, although conve- 
nient, construe the act of 1846 as allowing the 
officer a discretion upon the subject. This they 
sometimes exercise by makin? what they term 
special deposits with chartered and unchartered 
banks. The security of the public money, and 
the prevention of its application to any other than 
public use, calls for explicit legislation upon the 
subject, and the extension of the penalties of 
the act of 1846 to those receiving public money 
from disbursing agents and others wno have public 
money in their hands. The courts have found 
diffictuty in applying the act to all coses iK^thin 
its spirit, because thought not to be technically 
within its terms. 

The amount transferred for disbursement, 
dui^g the past fiscal year, was f38,088,113 92, 
at a cost of |13|946 87, whilst the premiums paid 



on sale of Treasury dj^tftts have been |54,994 16, 
leaving |41,978 2^ ov^ and above the expenses. 
It is believed that, with care and vigilance, the 
transfer of public money will hereafter be made 
through the agencies or the treasurer, assistant 
treasurers, and depositaries, without charge and 
without risk, except under extraordinary circum- 
stances and in peculiar times. The receipts and 
expenditures during the past fiscal year have 
amounted, in th« aggregate, to $146,866,933 48, 
and have all been in the constitutional currency 
of gold and silver, without any disturbing effect 
upon the currency, the banks, or business of the 
country. However, the withdrawal and prohibi- 
tion of the small-note circulation of the banks is 
still deemed essential to a sound and stable cur- 
rency, and to be called for by the best interests 
ofall the States. 

The accounts of collectors of the customs con- 
tinue to be rendered at the close of each month, 
and to be.adjusted at the Treasury within the 
succeeding month, with but few exceptions, and 
those principally on the Pacific boast, which 
require a few weeks longer for their receipt and 
adjustment. The system of monthly disourse- 
ment and emolument accpunts, with like monthly 
adjustments at the Treasury, has been introduced 
since the date of my last report, and promises to 
be equally, if not more, bene^cial than the system 
of accounts and adjustments established for cus- 
toms. The system adopted for keeping books, 
making entry for consumption, warenousing, 
and transportation and exportation of merchan- 
dise, and of making returns to the Department, 
mentioned in my last report, has been attentively 
continued and enforced, with certainty and uni« 
formity.in the returns of the collectors of the 
public revenue. The statement No. 30 contains 
a full exhibit of goods in warehouse on the 1st 
of July, 1855, and on the first of each succeeding 
month until the 1st of July , 1856, with the amount 
of merchandise entered for consumption ^during 
each month, whether in the original entry or 
from warehouse, and the goods entered for trans- 
portation to interior ports and for exportation, 
during each month, and the amount received 
during each montli from other ports. These 
returns are made direct to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and are confided to a clerk, whose duty it 
is to keep the files, enter the returns, and make up 
the monthly statements. He also keeps the 
abstracts requi||d to be sent to the Department of 
goods entered mKi bonded for transportation, and 
the acknowledgments of the receipt of the mer- 
chandise at the ports of destination, and enforces 
the sending the abstracts and acknowledgments, 
and the due cancelment of the transportation 
bonds. The returns thus required enable the 
Department to understand how the business is 
being conducted, and when it is necessary to have 
the books of the port examined and itsousiness 
investigated. The statement exhibits the* move- 
ments af merchandise during each month of the 
year. 

The revision of the revenue laws, prepared by 
the Department, under a resolution of the Senate, 
and sent to that body at the first session of the 
Thirty-Third Congress, and referred to in ray 
last report, still remains for the action of Con- 
gress. The revenue laws consist of various acts 
of Congress, commencing with the organization 
of the Government, with so many amending, 
repealing, and conflicting provisions, that it is 
exceedingly difficult to ascertain what is, and 
what is not, in force — consequently, what is the 
law upon any particular point. The Department 
in making; this revision conformed to existing 
laws, with such modifications and new provis- 
ions as were deemed proper to make the law con- 
form to the -present condition of things, and the 
wants of the service. This revision has been 
again considered by the Department, and sundry 
amendments and additions recommended, which 
had the sanction of the Committee on Commerce 
in the House of Representatives at its late ses- 
sion, and, with the revision, now remain for the 
consideration of Congress. It was hoped Con- 
gress would have passed upon this revision at 
Its late session, and that the Department could 
have conformed the revision of the circulars, 
tlien being made to the revised act. The enforce- 
ment of the revenue laws as now existing called 



for a revision and modification of the circular 
instructions of the Department upon the subject. 
The collection and revision of the circulars as 
one code is now nearly complete, and will soon 
be put in force. If Congress should ^ass the 
revision of the revenue laws, the instructions can 
readily be made to conform to the revision they 
may adopt. It is believed th^ the enactment of 
the revision would result in-great advantages to 
the revenue, and great convenience to those en- 
gaged in commerce and navigation, «uid place the 
revenue laws before the pe9ple so as to^ easily 
understood by those whose duty it ia to^:arry 
them into effect, and by tliose whose interests 
and rights are involved in their enforcement. 
There are no penalties qr forfeitures on importers 
and freighters in the revision that are not now 
in the existing laws, and none which are not 
believed necessary and proper for the due col- 
lecting the revenue. The revenue laws require 
a revision on many accounts; but upon none more 
than upon the subject of invoices, entries, ap- 
praisements, compensation to officials, and in 
relation to enrolling and licensing vessels for the 
coasting trade. There are suits against oollectore 
involving questions upon all these subjects. The 
conflicting decisions of the Department and the 
circuit co^irts in most of these cases cannot be 
reviewed in the Supreme Court, owing to the 
amount involved. 

The report of Captain A. H. Bowman ,^fo. 90. 
who is in charge of the construction and repair 
of buildings confided to the Treasury Department, 
exhibits in detail the operations of the Depart- 
ment since the date of my last report. The plana 
and specifications for these bulla ings and repairs 
^i^ prepared in the Department.. The work is 
contracted for and let to the lowest bidder, except 
in a few instances where it is done by days' worx, 
as stated in the report. When a contract is made, 
a competent person is appointed to superintend the 
construction, an(}'^to be present and see that the 
materials and work are such as the contract calla 
for. An account of work done and materials fur- 
nished is made at the close of each month, and 
returned to the Department, and payments made 
according to contract; and when necessary, the 
works are visited by Captain Bowman, or an agent 
of the Department. The buildings are all con- 
structed fire-proof, and of the most durable mate- 
rials. The regulations for these buildings accom- 
panied my first report, with directions for keeping 
and rendering the accounts. The report is accom- 
panied by a list of all custom-houses purchased, 
all constructed by the United States, and those in 
the course of construction; also, with a similar list 
of the marine hospitals; also, court-houses and 
post offices in charge of the Department. For 
further information upon the subject of custom- 
houses, reference is made to the fetter of the De- 
partment, No. — , under date of the 3d day of 
July, 1854, published with this report. State- 
ment No. 91, made out from the hospital returns, 
exhibits the number of sick sailors, who have 
had the benefit of the hospital fund, and the 
expense at each place. The economical admin- 
istration of the nospitals to the proper relief 
of the^ sailors who contribute to the fund is one 
of much interest, and has given the Depart- 
ment considerable anxiety, because of the ten- 
dency to improper and wasteful expenditure. It 
has been considered necessary to give new in- 
structions as to the collection and proper account- 
ing for the hospital fund; the provisions, medi- 
cines, and other supplies; the employment of 
stewards, nurses, and other servants; and the 
government and supervision of the hospitals. 
These instructions have been published, and are 
now being enforced. They will be found in the 
revised code of circular instructions, heretofore 
mentioned. The furnishing aick sailors relief 
under the contract system, as mentioned in my 
last report, is now in fbrcc at New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and other places, as will be 
seen in the table of sick sailors in hospital, and 
affords the same necessary comfortable relief to 
sick sailors that ia furnished in the Government 
hospitals, and at lees cost. It is believed that the 
contract system could be beneficially extended 
to many places where the Government has hos- 
pitals, by allowing the use of the hospital and 
grounds,*and a certain per diem for the sick; and 
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that under the contract Bystem sick sailon can 
be just as veil, if not better, prorided and cared 
for, than they can be in the hospitals under 
charge of persons appointed by the Department; 
and It is suggested that authority be given to 
make such contracts. 

Report No. 92, with the accompanying docu- 
ments, ^ives the operations of the Light-House 
Board since the date of my last report, with the 
condition of the works under their charge. The 
duties of the board have been performed with 
commendable vigilance and ability. The great 
facilities afforded to our commerce by the opera- 
tions of this board impart interest to the subject, 
and recommend it to the continued favor of Con- 
gress. 

The Coast Survey continues to engage the con- 
stant and vigilant attention of the Superintendent 
in charge, and it is believed the money appro- 
priated is beneficially and economically applied 
to the early accomplishment of tlie survey. The 
fullest ana most reliable information as to our 
extensive coasts and numerous harbors cannot 
*be obtained without such a survey. It is believed 
the importance of the survey to national defense 
and to commerce, and the publication of ail the 
ascertained facts, will continue, as heretofore, to 
recommend the survey to the favor of Congress, 
until it shall be fully accomplished. The report 
of the Superintendent will, as usual, be made to 
Congress during the session. 

The report of the Supervising Inspectors, No. 
93, also accompanies tnis report, and gives the 
operations of the law under which they are ap- 
pointed for the past year. I consider the law 
requires revision in the particulars set out in my 
last report. 

It is also recommended there should be an 
amendment of the law in relation to payments at 
the Treasury, for the reasons stated in m^ letter 
and accompanying papers upon that subject, to 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, undfer date 
of the 28th of April, 1856, which accompany 
this report. 

Attention is also called to the recommendations 
of my letter to the chairman of the Committee on 
Retrenchment of the Senate, under date of the 17th 
of April, 1856. 

It will be seen from examination of statement 
No. 6, of the State bonds, held in trust for the 
Indiana and for the Smithsonian Institution, that 
in some coses the States have made no provision 
for the payment of interest, and may not provide 
for the payment of principal. The U nitea States 
having made the investments for tlie Smithsonian 
Institution, have to provide for the payment of 
interest, and will have to provide for the payment 
of principal if ever that becomes payable. The 
action of the United States in carrying out the 
special powers vested in it might be kept distinct 
fmm the action of the State governments, and 
without the relation of debtor and creditor, and 
the irritation growing out of that relation, and 
defaults . It is suggested that good policy reouires 
that course, and that the United States should 
dispo^ of the. State bonds now held in trust, and 
realize the loss, assume these debts, and by a 

feneral law provide, when moneys have or shall 
ecome payable on time under Indian treaties, 
with or without interest, that the treaty obliga- 
tions shall have the same force as United States 
stocks on time, or interest-paying stock, and in- 
terest and principal payable as it matures, with- 
out other m^estment. It will also be seen by 
reference to statement No. 7, that the United 
States hold stocks in corporations in some of the 
States. It is submitted that it is not well for 
the United States to remain a stockholder in 
these institutions, and exercise a control or influ- 
ence in the management and direction of their 
affairs, and that authority should be given to 
dispose of these stocks at the market value, or 
otherwise dispose of the United States share in 
these corporations. These recommendations are 
made, because it is believed, for reasons that 
f^diiy suggest themselves, the United States 
ought not to be in the relation of creditor to any 
of the States, nor that of stockholder in any of 
the corporations created by a State. 

The Louisville and Portland canal, now the 
sole property of the United States, has been 
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under the direction of the Treasury 'Department 
the past two years. The tolls, by direction of 
the Department, were reduced^ ne half, and the 
receipts for the past two years have been ex- 
pended in Uie repair of the locks and enlargement 
of the canal, improvement' of the brides, &c. 
The report of the operations will be laid before 
Congress as soon as received. 
Ail which is respectfully submitted. 

JAMES GUTHRIE, 
Secretary qfthe TVesniry. 

Hon. Jbssb D. Bright, President pro tempore qf 
the SenaU of the Uniled States. 
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Departmekt of the Interior, 

J^otsember 29, 1856. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit to you my 
annual report, giving a brief history of tne oper- 
ations of this Department whilst under my charge. 

The act for its organization was immaturely 
considered, otherwise so many subjects, in almost 
every respect dissimilar, would not have been 
united in tne same Department. There is no con- 

fruily in the principles by which the different 
ureaus are governed ; and the decisions which 
the head of Uie Department is constantly called 
upon to make, have little or no relation to each 
other, as a mere glance at the matters intrusted 
to his core will readily show. To the Depart^ 
ment, by the organic act, is confided the super- 
vision of the Patent Office, the General Land 
Office, the Indian Office, the Pension Office, the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings, the Board of 
Inspectors and Warden of the Penitentiary of 
the District of Columbia, the Cen^s, and the 
accounts of the marshals, clerks, and other officers 
of all the Uniied States cour{s, embracing those 
of the District of Columbia. To these have since 
been added the Insane Asylum, the Mexican 
boundary survey, and the construction of several 
Territorial roads. 

When the legitimate objects of the different 
Departments are duly considered, it would seem 
that a reorganization of the whole had become 
necessary, and that a more suitable arrangement 
than the present one could be devised, and should 
be adopted. At all events, no further burdens 
should be imposed upon this Department, as its 
labors are already sufficiently severe and arduous. 
When organized in 1849, several of its bureaus 
were larger than most of the present Departments 
twenty years before, and they have since been 
constantly increasing, and will continXie to do so, 
keeping pace with the extension and advance- 
ment of the country. 

Notwithstanding the Indian difficulties and 
other disturbances in several of the Territories, 
the surveys of th% public lands have progressed 
rapidly. The quantity of land surveyed, exclu- 
sive or school sections, since my last report, and 
up to the 30th of September last, was 16,873,699 
acres, much of whicn is now ready for market. 

The grants made by Congress at its lost ses- 
sion for railroad purposes have had the effect of 
withdrawing from market a large body of the 
public lands, which, notwithstanding every ex- 
ertion that can be made, cannot be restored in 
less than nine months, and perhaps not then, as 
it depends in a ^reat degree upon the action of 
the States to which the grants were made, and, 
in many cases, the legislation of those States. 

In executing the graduation act many grave 
questions have arisen, some of which cannot be 
satisfactorily settled without the interposition of 
Congress. Every effort has been made to carry 
it into effect so as to benefit, as far as practicable, 
the actual settler; but the looseness with which 
some of its parts were drafted , and the want of 
proper fuards to protect its principles, has thus 
far rendered most of those efforts ineffectual. 
Many fraudulent entries under the act having 
been reported to the General Lrfind Office, suit- 
able rules and regulations have been adopted for 
their correction, and to prevent the occurrence of 
others. The principal difficulty arises from the 
fact that, in many cases, although the land has 
been entered more thou a year, no improvements 



indicating a bona Jide intention to perform the re- 
quirements of the law have been made; and in 
others the purchasers immediately after the en- 
tries made sale of the lands purchased without 
the Blig;htest attempt at '* actual settlement or 
cultivation." Patents upon entries have been 
applied for, and will be granted wherever tlie 
Land Office is satisfied of the fairness of the trans- 
action; but where there are reasonable erounds 
for suspicion, proof will be required to oe filed 
within a given period to sustain the entry. It 
is, however, competent for Congress to declare 
whether the title to these lands shall pass to all 
indiscriminately, or whether satisfactory evidence 
of a compliance with the spirit and intention of 
the law snail be first requirea . The former course 
would tend most to the relief of the Land Office, 
as then the issue of the patents would be the only 
labor required. For tne benefit of purchasers 
generally, and the States in which the graduated 
lands lie, it is important that the matter should 
be promptly disposed of, either by ssnctioninff 
and affirming the action of the General Land 
Office, or directing the patents to be issued with- 
out further requirement. 

The quantity of land told for cash durtosllie last flacal 

year was 9,S«7,878.98 screa. 

Received therefor. #6,831,414 53. 
Located with military scrip and land 

warranta 8,388,480.00 " 

Swainp laads approved to the States. . . 6,036,874.90 " 
Selected under donations for raib?oadB, 

Itc, and granted for railroad porposes, 

(esdmated) 15,680,875.00 •« 

Making a total of 39,338,106.37 •* 



The quantity of lands sold for cash, diiring the 
second and third quarters of the present calendar 
year, is 2,000 ,06o.50 acres. Received therefor, / 
§1,906,883 73. 

The difficulties in .executing satisfactorily the 
swamp land grants still exist. Several of the 
States have passed laws donating these lands for 
specific purposes, and they now complain that, 
it the selections are set aside for any cause, their 
faith must be violated. It is contended that most 
of those who are contesting the rights of the 
States are mere speculators, and should not be 
permitted to defeat their .permanent interests; 
that thereby many of the counties, and of their 
people, will be injured, and the Government not 
correspondingly benefited. Much of tliis is true; 
and although many errors have been committed, 
yet it is worthy of consideration whether, under 
all the circumstances, it is not the best policy to 
approve the selections, so far as they do not 
interfere with actual settlers. 

By the act of April 20, 1818, it was supposed 
that the annual maximum compensation to regis- 
ters and receivers of land offices was |d,000 each ; 
the same being made up by the salary of |500, 
and one per centum commission upon tne moneys 
received from the sales of the puolic lands. But, 
under the ruling of the Supreme Court, the com- 
mission is computed upon the amount actually 
received, without regard to tim<r, so that if the 
commission, together with a pro rata amount oi^ 
the salary, reaches |d,000 in one month, and the 
officer's term then expires, the |d,000 is retained 
by him. In many cases it is thus made the in- 
terest of the officer to vacate the office, because, 
for the remainder of the year, he would have to 
discharge all its duties without further compensa- 
tion; and where the lands in the districts arc, as 
sometimes is the case, in great demand, the Gov- 
ernment might be compelled to pay the maximum 
compensation several times during the same year. 
It is an evil that needs correction. 

The land svstcm, under the legislative enact- 
ments of the lost four years, and by the active 
measures taken to meet demands for settlement, 
has been extended with entire success, and un- 
precedented rapidity, along the whole Pacific 
slope, embracing the State of California, the Ter- 
ritories of Oregon and Washington, and into the 
Territories of Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
and Utah. This immense geographical surface 
has been organized into six new surveying de< 
p^rtm€nts, and the public surveys are in rapid 
extension over it. Surveying operations in (1^^ 
new and the old districts have, m the fiGi(pe per 
riod, been extended over an area Qf ^^f^r^V 9*^^f 
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milUoDs of acrest in which the lines have been run 
and established. 

During this peiiod alio there have been 

soJd for cash 30,935,174 acres. 

For which there has been received the sum 

of |S7,940,151. 

Located ibr military boanties 15^906^160 " 

Approved under ewarop land grants 30,199,056 " 

Granted for railroads 17,036^263 " 

Making the aggregate 93',976,773 acres, 

disposed of; in part, for farms by direct grants to 
industrious citizens; a portion by titles issued as 
indemnitor to the defenders of the country; in 
part, to aid the new States in redeeming from 
overflow and its consequences valuable lands, 
and bringing them under tillage; and the residue 
in facilitating travel aad intercourse by the ex- 
tension of the railway, canal, and other systems 
of national intercommunication; thereby also 
largely increasing the value of the landed interests 
of 3ie country. 

It is scarcely possible to convey a proner idea 
of the great labor incident to the accompfisbment 
of the operations mentioned. It may oe stated, 
however, among numerous heavy items, that the 
records of correspondence cover ninety thousand 
folio pages, embracing decisions upon numerous 
intricate (jucstions of title, not only as derived 
from foreign Governments, but arising under the 
land legislation of Congress during the past half 
century. Besides this, eight thousand accounts 
have been adjusted, and four hundred thousand 
land patents issued by the Grovernment. 

An examination has been made with a view to 
ascertain whether the number of offices of sur- 
veyors general could not be diminished, and it 
has bcen'found that four may be entirely discon- 
tinued within the next two years, and the.initia- 
tory steps have been taken to that end. 

The number of applications under the recently 
enacted bounty land laws, to the 25th instant, 
was 265,268; those examined, 239,726; of which 
182,070 have been allowed, and warrants issued 
covering 22,003,290 acres; and 57,656 have been 
suspenaed or rejected; leaving 25,542 original 
cases not yet examined. 

These laws have been executed with all pos- 
sible dispatch, and there are, comparatively , few 
claims which have n6t undergone preliminary 
examination. The time thus consumed has 
been less than one lialf of what was anticipated 
when the several acts were respectively passed. 
Although the labor and attention required were 
e;reat, the work has been accomplished in a very 
brief period, and yet with great faithfulness. 

The necessity of fbrlher power being given to 
the Commissioner of Pensions to suspend, dimin- 
ish, and discontinue pensions, when the reason 
for granting them has partially or totally ceased, 
is daily becoming more apparent. The Com- 
missioner should be clotheu with authority to 
strike the name of the pensioner from the pension 
roll, or graduate the pension when he is satisfied 
of the cessation or diminution of the disability of 
an invalid pensioner. Cases of this kind arc 
constantly occurring. Upon an investigation of 
this class of pensioners, in a portion of a single 
Btate, during the past year, it was found that, of 
sixty-seven cases, eleven were baseless, and the 
amounts allowed to most of the remainder were 
much larger than their present disabilities would 
entitle them to; so that, if those pensions were 
properly graduated, the annual saving to the 
Treasury, in the cases examined, would be some 
three thousand dollars. As these are life-pen- 
sions, the aggregate annual amount paid is very 
large in comparison with what it should be; ana, 
as the number of this class of pensioners is 
rapidly and constantly augmenting, unless some 
measure is adopted to prevent it, the evil will be 
largely increased. 

Experience and reflection convince me that the 
only true principle upon which to base pensions 
is that of indigence. The meritorious and needy 
pensioners are now poorly aided by the Greneral 
Government. The pensions, ranging from three 
and a half to eight diollars per month, are mani- 
festly insufiicient to supply tneir necessary wants, 
especially where they are compelled to furnish 
subsistence for dependent families. If the prin- 
ciple were adopted, and a reasonable increase | 



made to the present pittance of those whose ser- 
vices and wants demand it, the amount annually 
appropriated would not be increased, but the dis- 
trioution would be far inore just, equitable, and 
beneficial. 

There are distinctians and discriminations be- 
tween Army and Navy pensions which are un- 
reasonable, and should not be permitted longer 
to exist. 

Both should be placed on an equality as to the 
amount to be received, the circumstances under 
which they should be ^nted, and the time they 
should run ; and disabihties in the one case should 
be of the same character as in the other. 

On the 30th of June last there were 13,932 pen- 
sioners, and the amount disbursed for their ben- 
efit, during the fiscal year, was |1,360,694 61. 

Every day's experience proves that the present 
system of confining the advances to pension 
agents to the amount of their semi-annual pay- 
ments, has had a good effect. lam persuaded, 
that in most cases, when under the old system 
the pension agents were not directly compensated 
by the Grovernment for their services, they were 
indirectly paid; otherwise, we cannot satisfacto- 
rily account for the large amounts of pension 
money they generally had on hand, over and 
above what was actually necessary to meet the 
current demands; n9r can it be presumed that 
they would have per/ormed th^service without 
remuneration, or if they received none, nor 
derived any benefit from the trust, that they 
would have rested content so long without pre- 
senting their claims to Congress. 

Notwithstanding the vigilance of the pension 
bureau, and |he numerous precautions adopted, 
and the criminal proceedings instituted and suc- 
cessfVilly prosecuted, frauds are still being perpe- 
trated, man 3^ of which cannot be prevented or 
punished when discovered, without a revision of 
the laws relating to such offenses. 

On the 30th of September, 185Q. the number of applications 
for bounty land pending, ana on the suspended files of 
the Pension Office, liable to be called up for reexamina- 
tion, was about 65,956 

The number of new applications filed during the 
year following was about 39,676 

During the next year, about 13,491 

And thence to the 30th September, 1856 858,100 

MakiSginaU 367^^ 

The number of warrants issued daring the year ending 30th 

September, 1863. was about 41,063 

The number issued tbe succeeding year was 17,735 

During the' next year 38,4S9 

During the year ending 30th September, 1856 .... 139,194 

Making the total 233,421 



The number of pensioners added to the rolls, 
between the 1st of April, 1853, and the 30th of 
September, 1856, is 9,565; the aggregate of whose* 
yearly pensions is |704,290 74, besides the sum 
of 11,494,457 37 paid as arrearages, immediately 
on the admission of the claims. 

These are merely some' of the results of the 
operations of the office. They convey but.a faint 
idea of the various and corapficatcd intermediate 
labors involved between the receipt of an appli- 
cation for bounty land or pension, and the final 
•determination of the claim; for besides the ex- 
amination and frequently the reexamination of a 
claim, before it is admitted, many pension claims 
have been presented (probably three times the 
number of those admitted) which have been ex- 
amined and reexamined, and still suspended or 
rejected; and these generally require the most 
patient investigation an(\ research. 

The number of letters received at the office 
during the past year is' one hundred and seven 
thousand eight hundred, and the number sent 
thence, two hundred and seventy tliousand three 
hundred and eighty-seven — an extent of corre- 
spondence probably without a precedent. This 
vast amount of business is chiefly consequent 
upon the execution of laws passeu during and 
subsequent to the year 1853, viz: the pension act 
of 3d February, 1853; and the bounty land law 
of 3d March, 1855, and the amendatory act of 
14th May, 1856. 

The field-work of the Mexican boundary com- 
mission was all accomplished I as stated in my 



last report, within the time contemplated, and 
largely within the means appropriated. 

AH the monuments agreed upon by the joint 
commission have been erected, and the line is 
marked from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific; 
and the United States is in possession of the ter- 
ritory. 

A considerable portion of the boundary ia 
formed by the Rio bravo or Rio Grande; and ia 
the settled portion of the valleys, which are best 
adapted to agriculture, the bed of the river some- 
times changes, and transfers considerable por- 
tions of land from one side to the other. 

The commissioners concluded, and it is thought 
with correctness, that, except in the case of grad- 
ual accretions on one or the other bank of the 
river, the boundary would remain where the river 
fixed it at the* time of the survey, and as shown 
in the maps, notwithstanding actual chang^es in 
the course of the river. A case of this kind is 
threatened in the valley of El Paso; and anxious 
inquiries have been made on the subject. The 
parties making the inaui'ries have been referred 
to the printed maps, ana informed Uiat any change 
in the river detaching solid masses of land does 
not change the jurisdiction. 

The JVfexican commissioner, according to an 
agreement with the American commissioner, re- 
paired to this city with a corps of assistants, 
about the 1st of July last, for the purpose of 
constructing the maps required by the treaty to 
show the boundary, and -IS now here on that 
duty. 

On the part of our commissioner these maps 
will be finished by the 1st of March next. Al- 
ready the services of many of his assistants have 
been dispensed with, and it is in contemplation 
to dischar^ the whole force of draughtsmen be- 
fore that time, and none of the employes will be 
retained , except such as may be required to super- 
intend the printing of the maps and reports, 
descriptive of the boundary and adjacent country, 
the puolication of which was ordered by Congress 
at its last session. 

The first part of the report is already in the 
hands of the printer, and nothing retards lia pub- 
lication but the necessary delays in engraving 
the maps. 

Notwithstanding the Senate, in its order for the 
publication of the report and accompanying ap- 
pendix of the boundary commission, airectedthat 
the expenses of publication should be paid out of 
the boundary appropriations, there will remain 
of them, untouched in the Treasury , some eighty 
thousand dollars. 

No officer could have discharged his duty witk 
more ability and greater fidelity than the commis- 
sioner to whom were confided the interests of this 
Government. And it is proper to state, that the 
utmost harmony has existed on this commission, 
between the officers of both the Grovernments, 
and that all questions likely to produce the least 
difference have been amicably settled, and, as ia 
believed, to the entire satisfaction of all parties. 

Since the first day of January last, the Patent 
Office has issued 2,255 patents, and, within the 
year, the number will probably be increased to 
some 2,500. 

All applications are promptly attended to; and 
it is hoped the interests of tnat meritorious class 
of our people — the inventors — are properly se- 
cured and protected. None are more worthy the 
fostering care of the Greneral GJovernment. 

From small beginnings the Patent Ofiice haa 
CTown into proportions comparatively gigantic. 
Half a century ago the whole revenue of the 
Office did not exceed |1,500 per annum, which 
was appropriated to the payment of one clerk, 
who transacted the entire business of the office. 
The income for the present year will be about 
|200,000, which will still be scarcely sufficient to 
defray the current expenses of the office, with 
its one hundred examiners, clerks, and other 
employes. 

If we compare the present condition of the 
office with what it was a few years ago, we shall 
find that, during the four years orevious to 1853, 
the average annual number or applications for 
patenU was 2,522; while for the four subsequent 
years such average will be about 4,000. The 
number of patents annually issued during the 
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former period averages 990; during the latter, 
about 1,850. For the current year, the whole 
number of applications made, the whole number 
of patents granted, and the amount of revenue 
receivedf will, respectively, be at least double 
what they were in any previous year. The num-* 
ber of applications for patents m this office the 
last year ^was greater than that in any other 
country, having been 4,435, against 2,958 in 
Great Britain, and 4,056 in France. For the 
present year the number of applications will 
probably reach 5,000. 
The business of the office seems to have out- 

frown the system upon which it has thus for 
een conducted, whicn was adapted to a previous 
stage of its existence. The wisdom of Congress 
may be profitably exercised in snaking such 
moaifications as present circumstances require. 

In addition to the business of the Patent Office 
proper, there has been devolved upon the Com- 
missioner of Patents the supervision of the 
National Gallery and the direction of the fund 
annually appropriated for agricultural purposes. 
The former of these duties is comparatively of 
small moment; the latter of great and rapidly 
growing importance. 

There seems no very natural or immediate con- 
nection between the legitimate business of the 
PatentOfficeand the subject of agriculture, except 
in their mutual relations to the industrial pursuits 
of the people; but the revenues of the office being 
somewhat in excess in 1839, the Commissioner 
of Patents was authorized to apply $1,000 for the 
purpose of procuring agricultural statistics. For 
many years subsequent to that time annual appro- 
priations were made from the same fund for a 
similar purpose. These were increased from time 
to time until they reached the sum of $5,000, 
where they remained nearly stationary for several 
years. 

In 1854 the appropriation was increased to 
$35,000, and made payable out of the Treasury; 
and the appropriation for the present year has 
been increasca to $105,000. The objecu em- 
braced in this appropriation are declared to be 
"the collection of agricultural statistics; investi- 
gations for promoting agriculture and rural econ- 
omy, and the procurement and distribution of 
catlings and seeds." 

In pursuance of the design of Congress, meas- 
ures nave been taken to procure cuttings and 
seeds (com every quarter of the globe where any 
new prodmct can oe found which is likely to 
Drove useful in any portion of the United States. 
Many new productions of great probable utility 
have thus been introduced, and others are being 
sought for wherever there is any prospect of 
success. A vessel has just been sent to South 
America to procure cuttings of the sugar cane to 
furnish our southern planters with a fresh stock 
to supply the place of that which, it is supposed, 
has deteriorated by continued cultivation without 
renovation from the indigenous plant. 

The front basement of the center building, and 
the east wing, of the Patent Office have been 
finished, and, with the exception of the portico, 
whicli is in rapid progress, tlie same may be said 
of the west wing. 

The north front of the building has been com- 
menced, and the foundation will probably be laid 
daring the present season so as to be ready for 
the superstructure in the spring. Another ap- 
propriation has been asked for, Mmich will nearly 
complete this part according to the original plan 
and estimate, the object being to press it forward 
as rapidly as practicable, both on account of 
economy and utility. The entire structure, when 
finished, will temporarily accommodate all the 
bureaus of this Department; but this should not 
deter Congress from making ihe necessary appro- 
priations for a departmental building, which will 
he much needed oefore, under ordinary circum- 
stances, it can be constructed and prepared for 
occupancy. No valid reason can be assigned for 
further deUiy. 

1 roust again call your attention to the extraor- 
dinary expenses of the judiciary, and the abso- 
lute necessity for a radical change or modification 
'of such of the laws as relate thereto. The act 
passed at the last session of«Coneress, with a 
view of curing some of the defecu,ha8« so far as 
tested, proved very beneficial. The pecuniary 



saving thereby has been large; but this is of 
little moment in comparison with the salutary 
influence it has had upoi) th^ class of officers it 
was intended to aficct. StHl new developments 
are being made, which show that many serious 
evils have silently crept into practice in some of 
our courts, which should be speedily remedied. 
Most of the laws for their prevention are seri- 
ously defective, and need revision; and, without 
congressional action, the officers of the Treasury 
and this Department are powerless. As the laws 
now are, I can conceive of no better plan than to 
entrust the Department with sufficient means to 
investigate all charges that may be preferred, 
whenever and wherever this Department and the 
accountin|| officers of the Treasury are satisfied 
there is fraud, corruption, or malfeasance in 
office. 

On the 30th of June, 1855, there were in the 
Insane Asylum sixty patients, and during the 
fiscal year there were received into it forty-seven; 
eight have died; six were discharged — five of 
them being restored — and there were left, on the 
30th of June last, ninety-three patients. It is in 
a most flourishing condition, and bids fair to be 
the first in the country. The improvements are 
steadily progressing, and will be completed as 
rapidly as is desirable. The appropriations here- 
tofore made are deemed ample for the next year, 
except a small amount, for which an estimate 
has been made, for the improvement of the farm 
and grounds, and the purchase of horticultural 
and agricultural implements, and machinery. 
Congress has already exhibited great liberality 
towards this institution, and no doubt the results 
will soon prove that it has not been improperly 
bestowed. 

The number of convicts in the Penitentiary is 
seventy-two. Thirty-five were admitted, and 
twenty-eight discharged, during the past year. 
The expense of managing; it is now nearly 
equaled by the income, and the excess is being 
yearly diminished. 

The act of the 18tli of August last required the 
Secretary of the Interior to select a suitable site 
for a new jail at or near the penitentiary^, in the 
city of Washington, and to cause drawmgs and 
specifications to be prepared therefor, to be sub- 
mitted, with an estimate of its cost, to Congress 
at the next session. 

Early measures were taken to enable me to 
comply with tlie requisitions of this act. The 
architect in charge of the Patent Office building 
was instructed to examine carefully the most 
approved designs for buildings of the kind speci- 
fieu, and prepare the reouisite drawings, specifi- 
cations, and estimates for the one proposed to 
be built. 

He has attended to that duty, and furnished 
the plans, herewith submitted, which are so 
arranged as to admit of an indefinite enlargement 
of the building, without interfering with its sym- 
metry. The estimated cost is $150,000. 

The act requires the site for the new jail to be 
selected at or near the penitentiary, and the 
Department is, accordingly, confined to that 
vicinity. The grounds adjoining the penitentiary 
on the east belong, as I am informed, to the 
Government; and if the jail is to be erected in 
that neighborhood, I should recommend that it 
be placed there. Aside, however, from the fact 
that these grounds are understood to be needed 
by'the War Department, there are serious obje^ 
tions to this locality which should, in my opinion, 
be brought to the attention of Congress before 
further proceedings are had respecting it. 

The grounds arc low and marshy; and at cer- 
tain seasons of the year there is reason to fear 
the place would prove unhealthy when occupied 
by so large a number (probably one hundred and 
fitly) as would usually be confined there, subject 
to the malaria from the creek on the one side, and 
the river on the other. It would be well, there- 
fore, to seek a more healthful situation; and it is 
believed such may be found, which would like- 
wise be more convenient, in all respects, to the 
city. Should it be concluded to select another 
site, I am satisfied, from the examination already 
made, that the Government would be the gainer 
in point of cost, as the extra expense of securing 
a safe foundation upon the grounds indicated by 
the act, together with that of filling up the prem- 



ises to a prope? g:nide, would be more than enough 
tb make the requisite purchase. 
. jlnthia connection »U is deemed proper to invite 
attention to the want of suitable accommodations 
for the criminal court of the District of Columbia. 
An appropriation was made at the last session for 
the alteration and improvement of the court-room 
heretofore used in common by the circuit and 
criminal courts, which has been judicioiisly ex- 
pended, and by means of which that room has 
been rendered convenient and comfortable. 

These courts ai» frequently in session at the 
same time , and hence a separate room is indis- 
pensable for the proper accommodation of each. 

The judges ana the members of the bar have 
recently united in a communication upon this 
subject, asking me to ** urge upon the attention 
of Congress the necessity of extending the pres- 
ent court-house, as proposed by the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings, so as to accomplish" 
that object. I have regarded this memorial as of 
so much interest as to direct its publication witli 
the printed estimates of the Department, in the 
hope that suitable provision may be made by 
Congress at its next session to supply the wants 
therein so clearly shown to exist. 

With a view of effecting the object of Congress 
in regard to the construction of a new and sub- 
stantial bridge over tlie Potomac river, Alfred L. 
Rives, a civil engineer, was appointed to make 
the necessary surveys, examinations, plans, 
drawings, and estimates. Every effort has been 
made, and is still making, to perform the service 
satisfactorily, and it is hoped that a full report 
of the results will be made before the month of 
February next, and in -time for the consideration 
of Congress. 

The work on the bridge acrov the Potomac, 
at the Little Falls, in this District, has been en- 
trusted to a skillful civil engineer^ The appro- 
priation was made so late in the season that the 
bridge could not be finished in time for travel the 
approaching winter, but it will be pressed to 
completion as rapidly as practicable. 

Tue appropriaUon maoe in 1855, for grading, 
&c., preparatory to the extension of the Capitol 
grounds, was judiciously and economically ex- 
pended. As Congress appropriated the money, 
without any estimate or recommendation of the 
Department, and as no general plan had been de- 
vised or adopted, it was not aeemed proper to 
submit an item among the estimates presented at 
the last session of Congress, because the Depart- 
ment did not understand its design, and pre- 
sumed, if its continuation was considered advis' 
able, a suitable appropriation would be made fqr 
that purpose. As none, however, was made, and 
the wings of the Capitol are advancing rapidly 
to completion, and the grounds present a rough 
and inelegant appearance, it appears proper that 
the attention of Congress should be directed to it« 

The improvement of the grounds south of the 
Executive Mansion has been completed according 
to the plan adopted at its commencement. That 
part or the grounds immediately adjacent to tho 
executive premises is not sufficiently elevated, 
and further appropriations should be made with 
this view, not only because it would add to their 
beauty, but be promotive of the healthfulncss of 
the Executive Mansion and the neighboring resi- 
deuces. With a small expenditure of money 
this may be done; and the sooner it is accom- 
plished tlie better, as now the change will not 
seriously interfere with the aVrangement of the 
grounds. 

The public grounds in the city of Washington 
have been extensively improved and beautified; 
but, still, as much has not been done as is 
required. Within a few years past Congress 
has, in this regard, been more than usually lib- 
eral, but far from lavish. The comfort, health, 
and convenience not merely of the citizens, but 
of the members themselves, and all the function- 
aries of the Government, and every visitor to 
this city, demand that much larger expenditures 
should be made. When the money is judiciously 
expended, no one can object to its application. 
The whole nation is interested in tho national 
metropolis, and the people will sanction anything 
relating to its improvement which is necessary 
and constitutional. One thing is certain, tliese 
improvemenu will eventually be made b^ ^le 
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Gk>Ternment, and beinjg; merely a question of 
time, an overflowing Treasury suggests this as 
the proper period. 

The Indian lands in the Territory of Kansas, 
which, by treaty stipulations, were to be sold, 
and the proceeds applied to the use of the 
Indians, are in a state of preparation for sale. 
A portion of the Delaware lands was, pursuant 
to law, advertised to be sold on the 17th instant. 
Every precaution has been adopted to secure 
fairness and impartiality in the sale. It was en- 
trusted, according to the requirements of the law, 
to the local land officers, under the superintend- 
ing control of a commissioner of high stand inj^; 
and the a«cnt of the Delaware Indiana was di- 
rected to T>e present, in order to advise with the 
commissioner, and guard and protect the inter- 
psts of tlie tribe. If the instructions given, 
which were minute and at the same time liocral, 
have been strictly adhered to, (of which we en- 
terttiin no doubt,) all interested will be pro- 
tected; but where there is so much diversity of 
feeling and interest, it is almost impossible to 
satisfy every one. 

in my last report, I stated that it would be ad- 
vantageous to tlijB Indians and the Government 
to provide for an officer, to be attached to tlie 
bureau, whose duty it 8h<>uld be to visit the su- 
perintendents, aeents, and tribe|i, examine into all 
their affairs, and make such general and .detailed 
reports, and submit such suggestions as would 
enable the Indian office to adopt measures which 
mi^ht correct many of the abuses that prevail, 
ana have a tendency to meliorate the condition 
of the Indians. Further reflection has strength- 
ened this vjew. When it is considered that many 
of the agents arc, to a great extent, bejrond the 
reach of the bureau, and that it is often impossi- 
ble to communicate witA or j^cceive information 
from them for months; that they are frequently 
80 situated as to defy investigation and to fear 
no exposure, unless by the adoption of some such 
measure as is propose^J, it seems to me that its 
policy and expediency cannot be doubted. 

During your administration there have been 
negotiated fifty-two Indian treaties; of these, 
thirty-two have been ratified by the Senate, and 
twenty remain yet to be acted on. By these 
treaties the Indian title has been extinguished to, 
and reacquisitions made of, lands amounting, in 
the aggregate, to 174,184,710 acres; of which, 
about 52,000,000 are included in the ratified 
treaties, and about 122,000,000 acres are secured 
by those now before the Senate, besides 19,343,800 
acres which have been reserved for Indian pur- 
poses. The aggregate money consideration in- 
volved is $11,184,203 80. 

These treaties are of three classes: of peace 
and friendship; of acquisition, with a view to the 
colonization of the Indians on reservations; for 
providing for the permanent settlement of indi- 
vidual Indians upon separate tracts of land, as 
homesteads, and oxtin^ishing at once, or paving 
the way to the final aoandonment of, the tribal 
character. 

The money consideration has varied according 
to the nature of the title, the resources and value 
of tlie country obtained, and the relinquishment 
of all claims, or supposed claims, against the 
United States; the last being deemed essential to 
the quietude of the Indians, to protect the in- 
terests of the Government, and promote harmony 
between it and the i^spective tribes. 

Besides the actual money consideration, other 
important benefits are jguarantied at times and in 
the manner indicated in the treaties, which can- 
not be estimated accurately in money. 

The object throughout has been to do ample 
justice to ths Indians, and leave no room for the 
complaint, sometimes heretofore made, that they 
)iad been overreached by the white man. Whether 
such complaint was just or not, there is no doubt 
the Indians believed, or were persuaded by others, 
that ju|it grounds existed for its indulgence. It 
n)ust be adir^ittcd that in some cases the *' talks" 
with the Indians; upon which treaties were based, 
did* not correspond with the treaties themselves, 
and that the Indians 'generally relied on these 
f' talks," which they recollected an4 upderptood, 
and not on the treaties as reduced to NYriting, 
which they seldom correctly com prohendeld,' 

Qreat difficulty has heretofore existed, and still 



exists, in making even an approximate estimate 
of the population of the various tribes of Indians 
within our borders; but, from the most reliable 
information, they are now supposed to number 
some three hundred thousand souls. As we be- 
come more familiar with the remote tribes, we 
find the representations made as to their numbers 
generally exa^erated. The aggregate number^ 
nowever, of tEe whole is very large, and althous;h 
it will not probably increase, yet it shovrs the 
immense responsibility resting upon this Gov- 
ernment, to wliich is entrusted their welfare and 
happiness. 

The average amount annually expended by the 
Greneral Government for the past- six years for 
Indian purposes has been about j|^,625,932 61, 
and the aggregate amount for the entire period 
$15,755,593 87. 

A new policy has been adopted of making re- 
mittances to the disbursing ofiscers of this bureau 
quarterly and semi-annually, instead of the cus- 
tom of (frawing the entire appropriations from the 
Treasury, and placing them in the hands of the 
disbursing agents, officers, and superintendents, 
in ad trance of a necessity for the money. Officers 
are now required to transmit promptly and regu- 
larly a correct statement, verified by oath, show- 
ing the amount of public money on hand at the 
expiration of each quarter, the object to which it 
is applicable, where kept or deposited, and the 
description of funds. This serves to prevent 
difiiiculty, and to secure greater care and watch- 
fulness. 

The amount of stocks held by this Depart-, 
ment in trust for 'the various Indian tribes is 
$2,028,676. Some of the stock have matured, 
and been redeemed ; and a reinvestment cannot 
be made, because the law confines the Depart- 
ment to stocks of the United States, which cannot 
be obtained except at a high premium. In con- 
sequence of tins, estimates have been annually 
made for appropriations for five per centum on 
the trust funds held by, and never drawn from, 
the Treasury, to which Congress has responded 
favorably; and thereby a policy has been initi- 
ated, if not established, which, probably, should 
not be disturbed. 

During the present calendar year there will 
have been expended and remitted, for payment 
of Indian annuitieb, the sum of $907,902 65 in 
money; $190,892 83 in goods; and $30,166 67 in 
provisions. This shows that, notwithstanding 
the unremitting endeavors of the Department, a 
very large portion of the payments is still made 
upon the cosh system; and this, to a certain 
extent, paralyzes the cfibrts made for the per- 
manent improvement of the tribes. 

The act of 1851 requires that all negotiations 
with the Indian tribes shall be conducted by reg- 
ular officers of the Indian bureau. This has 
largely increased its burdens, and added to the 
labors of its officers. These have been greatly 
augniented by the extended operations in the 
Territories of*^ Washington, Oregon, Utah, New 
Mexico, Kansas, and Nebraska, and the States 
of Texas and California; by attention to Indian 
claims for bounty lands; enrollment of Choctaws 
in Mississippi; sale of Creek reserves in Alabania; 
enrollment of Sioux half-breeds on tlie Lake 
Pepin reservation; examination of the claims of 
traders against several of the tribes; setting off 
and surveying various Indian reservations, and 
nips preliminary to the division and allotment 
of lands in severalty to Indians, classifying and 
appraising Indian trust lands in Kansas, and 
other duties devolved on the bureau. The actual 
labor has been doubled within the last four years, 
as is exhibited by the leading and the most accu- 
rate data of the oflTice transactions, and yet the 
number of permanent clerks is the same. 

Since I entered upon my duties in this Depart- 
ment, the jurisdiction of the Indian bureau, and 
the operation of its agents, have been extended 
over an additional area of from four to six hun- 
dred thousand square miles, and thirteen new 
agencies, and nine sub-agencies, have been es- 
tablished by law. 

The policy of the colonization of the Indians 
has already been attended with the happiest re- 
sults, and gives promise of a steady progress in 
the ^ipeljoration of their physical and moral 
condition, ' 



It is the universal testimony of those who , from 
long intercourse with them, are the most compe- 
tent to form an accurate judgment of their char- 
acteristics, that, as a race, in mental and moral 
capacity, they are infisrior to no other, destitute 
ak they are of the means and opportunities of 
higher culture. Their passions, unsubdued by 
the mild influences of Christianity, frequently 
hurry them into the wildest excesses, sometimes 
accompanied with acts of friehtfbl cruelty. Ac- 
counts of these alone meet the general eye, and 
excite in the public mind sentiments of loathing 
and horror, but of the strength of their domestic 
and social affections, the depth of their gratitude 
and attachment to those from whom they have 
received benefits, and by whom they have been 
treated with kilhdness and humanity, the public 
hear little or nothing. 

Hence it is that they have been heretofore 
left comparatively unprotected from violence and 
wrong, inflicted by unprincipled white men, under 
the influence of unbridled passion, or in the pur- 
suit of their own venal ends. By such men, 
unworthy of the name, they arc often cruelly 
beaten when unprotected, and not unfrequentiy 
shot down when defenseless, in mere wantonness. 
The bloody revenue which sometimes follows 
becomes the general theme, unaccompanied with 
the circumstances of cruel provocation which 
gave.it birth. A border warfare springs up be- 
tween the pioneer settlers (who are really trea- 
passera on their lands) and the tribe, and the 
strong arm of the Gt>vemment being invoked for 
their protection, wars take place, which are car- 
ried on at much expense, and at the cost of many 
valuable lives, retarding the progress of our peo- 
ple, by rendering the condition of the settlor inse- 
cure, and closing, perhaps, with the annihilation 
of almost entire tribes. 

This process of the destruction of a people of 
whom Providence has given us the guardianship, 
originating in such causes, is unworthy of the 
civilization of the a^ in which we live, and re- 
volting to every sentiment of humanity. 

Considerations like these, based upon extensive 
observation and long experience, cannot fail to 
impress the absolute necessity of a perseverance 
in the system of colonization, which, byisolatir^ 
the respective tribes within limits suitable to their 
numbers and their wants, under the careof agent« 
and the imm^iate protection of the Government, 
will alike prevent them from committing and suf- 
fering wrong. So situated, it is already shown 
that the arts of civilization may be acceptably in- 
troduced amongst them, and the enlightening and 
elevating precepts of Christianity, by their influ- 
ence upon their character and habits, transform 
the savage into the industrious and useful citizen, 
and ever commend us, as a nation, to the appro- 
bation of the just and humane. ^ 

To eflfect so desirable an end, the faith of the 
nation for the integrity of these colonial reserva- 
tions should be maintained inviolate; manual 
labor schools should be introduced, in which the 
mechanic arts may be taught, and agricultural 
science, with its practical application, persevere 
ingly inculcated by precept and example. 

The Indian regards the white man as his supe- 
rior; and the idea of the derogatory character of 
manual labor which he entertains will readily 
give way to the influence of his example, and a 
realization of the benefit deri¥ed theretrom. 

But above all should Christian instruction be 
introduced and sedulously prosecuted, by teach- 
era devoted to the cause in the true spirit of their 
Divine mission. Without this, all subordinate 
means will be in vain, and the great duty which 
humanity imposes upon us, to rescue this un- 
happy race from entire degeneration and speedy 
destruction, will be but a delusive dream of im- 
practicable philanthropy. 

There are many recommendations and su^^pes- 
tions contained m my former reports which, 
although not specifically repeated, are again 
renewed. They relate to matters of much public 
interest, and, as such, commend themselves to 
your favorable consideration. 

I cannot permit this occasion to pass without , 
bearing testimony to the able manner in which 
the chiefs of bureifUs, and the employes of the 
Department, have discharged their official duties. 
They have afforded me eflicient aid, and have 
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done everything in their power to subserve and 
advance the public intereata. 

I am, air, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, 

R. McClelland, secretary,^ 

To the PEStiDBVT of the United States. 



"SUfptnet arthm Secretnry of Wsr. 

War DEPARTMBinr, December 1, 1856. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following 
report of the operations of the Army for the past 
year, and to lay before you the reports of the 
several bureaus of the War Department, and 
communications from other officers of the Army. 

The authorized strength of the Army, as now 
posted, is 17,894. The actual strength at the 
date of the consolidation of the returns, July 1, 
1856, was 15,562. The number of enlistments 
made durine the twelve months ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1856, was 4,440. Th^ number of persons 
offering to enlist, but who were refused on ac- 
count of minority and unfitness for service, was 
5,594. The number of casualties in the Army 
by deaths, discharges, and desertions during the 
vear ending June 30, 1856, was 6,096, of which 
3 ,223 were oy desertion . 

The accomptmying tables exhibit the dis- 
tribution of tne troops in the several military 
departments. During the past jear the depart- 
ment of the Pacific has been remforced by tnree 
companies of the first dragoons and the ninth 
regiment of infantry. A post has been established 
at^ucson, New Mexico, for the protection of the 
valley of the Santa Craz and the restHdnt of the 
Indians north of the Gila, and is at present gar- 
risoned by four companies of the first dragoons. 
The regiment of mounted riflemen, in conse- 

?uence of threatened hostilities with the Navajo 
ndians in New Mexico, was ordered, in June 
last, to that department of Texas. Two com- 
panies of the second dragoons, and the second 
regiment of infantry, occupy the posts located 
on the Upper Missouri at tne close of the late 
campaign against the Sioux Indians. 

An expedition has been sent to the northern 
boundary ofMin nesota Territory ^or the purpose 
of acquiring information respecting that region of 
country and the Indians residing there, upon 
whom it was supposed the appearance of a body 
of troops among tnem would exercise a beneficial 
influence. The knowledge thus gained will de- 
termine the most eligible site for a military post 
in that quarter, should it hereafter be deemed 
advisable to establish one. 

The Indian difliculties on the western plains 
have been successfully terminated, except those 
with the Cheyennes. The troops designated and 
held in readiness during the past summer for 
campaFgn against them it was hoped and believed 
would not only have reduced that particular tribe 
to good order, but would have sufficed to insure 
as much of peace dnd security to transient persons 
overall the plains north of Red river and west 
of Uie Missouri as is compatible with the con- 
tinuance there of wandering uncivilized tribes. 

In Texas, though the amount of military force 
has been reduced within the past year, we have 
had reason to congratulate ourselves upon les? 
frequent disturbances than have existed for some 
years past; but owing to the fact that the State 
of Texas owns all the lands with the exception 
of the two small reservations recently made, the 
Indians of that State are without any permanent 
home; and the control which can be exercised 
over them, under those circumstances, can never 
be sufficient either to give securiUr to the whites 
or in any material degree to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the Indians. Could the fragmentary 
tribes in Texas be removed to lands owned by 
the United States north of the Red river, a great 
reduction would be made in the expenditures 
now required in Texas for the maintenance of 
many military posts which would then become 
wholly useless, whilst a great servioe would be 
rendered i» the development of the resources of 
that State; and surely better prospects would 
be offered for the improvement of^ the Indian 
tribes. 

The Indians within the limits of the depart- 
ment of New Mexico have generally observed 



their treaty stipulations. Occasional depreda- 
tions have been committed by them, but none, it 
is believed, of a serious nature, or indicating any 
settled hostility on their part. 

The Indian hostilities existing in Oregon and 
Washington Territories at the date of the last 
annual report from this Department, which 
threatened to be of a very formidable chamcter, 
have been generally suppressed. A combination 
embracing most of tiie tribes inhabiting tliose 
Territories was entered into, and the extermina- 
tion of the whites seemed to be their purpose; 
but the military expeditions sent against them 
have been conducted with much energy, and 
have been so far successful that, with a few 
exceptions, their hostile demonstrations have 
ceased. The disturbances on Puget Sound, 
and in the Rogue River valley, are reported as 
terminated ; and it is hoped that the tribes in and 
about the Walla Walla valley, between whom 
and the troops a collision recently took place, 
will speedily oe brought to terms. 

Military positions have been occupied in the 
country recently in possession of the Indians, 
and judicious movements of the troops will, it 
is believed, prevent any outbreak of a general 
nature hereafter. 

Much information respecting the origin and 
progress of this war was communicated to Con- 
gress at its last session, and published in Senate 
documents Nos. 26 and G6,#nd House documents 
Nos. 93 and 118. 

The reports of subsequent cvent3.contain full 
information respecting the transactions. 

The possessory rights secured to the Hudson's 
Bay and Puget Sound Companies leave, in this 
portion of our territory, trauers and others who 
possess great influence over the Indian tribes, 
out own no allegiance to the United States. It 
will be readily perceived that, preceding and 
during hostilities, such persons cannot be ex- 
pected to pursue any other course than that which s 
would preserve to them the trade and good-Will 
of the Indians, and, therefore, that their presence 
cannot be otherwise than detrimental to the con- 
trol of the United States over those tribes. In 
this connection it may not be inappropriate to 
suggest the propriety of speedily extinguishing 
such possessory rights. 

I regret to state that the efforts of the Depart- 
ment have thus far proved unavailing to efibct 
the removal of the Seminole Indians, remaining 
in the peninsula of Florida, to the new home 
providcQ for them west of the Mississippi river. 
These Indians have, within the past year, given 
repeated evidence of their hostility; and the De- 
partment has made the necessary arrangements 
to carry on a vigorous campaign against them 
during the present season. As large a force as 
the demands of the service in other quarters will 
permit has been concentrated in Florida for this 

Surpose, consisting of four companies of the 
rst artillery, ten companies of the fourth artil- 
lery, the fifth regiment of infantry, and a limited 
number of volunteer militia— all under the com- 
mand of Brevet Brigadier General Harney. 

The expense and embarrassmentjo the mili- 
tary service resulting from the present policy of 
locating posts in advance of settlement, and along 
emigrant routes across the continent, continue to 
be seriously felt. It is manifested in the large 
amounts required for transportation, and in the 
small garrisons found at most of the posts. ^ 

A policy adopted to subserve the purposes of a 
given ca^ suggests a revision with every material 
change of circumstance. When from the com- 
munities originally established alon^ the Atlantic 
slope -of the United States, industrial emigrants 
went forth to penetrate the wilderness of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, they found on every hand a fer- 
tility which invited to agricultural labor, and each 
settlement soon became productive of all the 
necessaries of life. Military posts advanced with 
the pvoffress of the pioneer; arid whilst the one 
affordea protection, the labor of the other soon 
furnished the supplies required 'for subsistence. 
.The general fund of the United States was 
indemnified for expenditures to support these 
advanced military posts by the results which 
followed from the appropriation and cultivation 
of its wild domain, if we have now passed the 
limit of general fertility, and pushed our military 



posts into a region where they can never be stIV- 
rounded by an agricultural producing population, 
then the circumstances have so materially changed 
as to call for a revision of the policy which was 
founded upon a different condition of things, and 
connected with results which are no longer attain- 
able. 

The reports of reconnoissance submitted by the 
War Department wi^in the last two years nave 
given such general and detailed accounts of the 
character of^he country between the Mississippi 
river and the Pacific ocean as to render here un- 
necessary its further geographical description. 
Those reports sufficiently show that, with few 
exceptions, the- country lying between the one 
hunored and eightieth meridian of longitude and 
the coast range of mountains overlooking the 
Pacific ocean, is not susceptible of cultivation 
without the aid of artificial means, and that the 
country can probably never be covered by agri- 
cultural settlements. Ahmit has, therefore, been 
reached, beyond which cultivation has ceased to 
follow in the train of advancing military posts, 
and the service and support of the military peace 
establishments is essentially altered. A new 

rost established in the desert region, to which 
have referred, does not becoiae the nucleus of a 
settlement from which, in a short time, the pro- 
visions and forage can be drawn, and the expense 
for transportation thus reduced to the necessary 
supply of clothing, groceries, implements, and 
munitions, but all the heavy articles of subsist- 
ence must be procured at a remote market, and 
transported to such frontier posts. Nor is this 
the only difference; for to this increased amount 
of transportation is also to be added the difference 
between the expense of transporting along navi- 
gable rivers, or over roads through continuous 
settlements, and that of^passing through a desert 
region where no supplies or assistance arc to be 
obtained, and no roaas to be found except those 
built by tlic United States, the combustible struc- 
tures of which are at all times liable to be de- 
stroyed by the nomadic tribes who inhabit the 
country. Without entering more minutely into 
detail, it will be seen why the cost of transporta- 
tion has increased so greatly within a few years 
Sast, and why efforts, by rigid economy, to re- 
uce the general expenses for the Army must 
prove unavailing until the' character of the service 
required of it has been radically modified. The 
views presented in relation to the inutility of mili- 
tary posts in this desert region, as connected 
with the development of the resources of the 
country, have been expanded in their application 
by the military reconnoissance referred to, but 
do not rest upon that species of evidence alone. 

The settlement of the Territory of New Mex- 
ico was begun long anterior to that of a large 
portion of the populous districts of the United 
States, yet to tliis day cultivation has extended 
but very little beyond the narrow valleys of the 
Rio Bravo and the Santa Cruz; and though Forts 
Laramie and Kearny, on the Oregon route, were 
established more than eight years since, no hgri- 
cultural settlements have grown up around either, 
and thus are the conclusions drawn from the re- 
ports of reconnoitering parties as to the general 
character of the country satisfactorily confirmed. 
Though we have been in the habit of believing 
that the great basin of the Territory of Utah pre- 
sented a fertile oasis, recent events have furnished 
much reason for doubt as to its capability to sus- 
tain any considerable population depending from 
-year to year on the agricultural products which 
each yearV cultivation affords. Assuming, then, 
that the limits of the fertile regions have been 
sufficiently well ascertained, and that future oper- 
ations should be made to conform to the charac- 
ter of the country, the true interests of the public 
service would seem to suggest important modifi- 
cations of the policy which lias heretofore directed 
the employment of the military force. Instead of 
dispersing the troops to form small garrisons at 
numerous posts, where they only exhibit weak- 
ness to a savage foe, it is suggested that within the 
fertile region, a few points, accessible by steam- 
boats or by railways, should be selected , at which 
lar^e garrisons should be maintained, and from 
which strong detachments should annually be sent 
out into the Indian country during the season when 
the grass will suffice for the support of cavalry 
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horses and beasts of draught and burden . These 
detachments would be available both to hunt up 
aiid chastise those tribes who had committed 
depredations; and, by passing alon^ the main 
routes to California, Oregon, and Washington 
Territories, would give the needful protection to 
emijgrants during the season of their transit. Ex- 
perience has shown that small posts are nearly 
powerless beyond their own limits. Some of the 
most flagrant depredations have been committed 
on parties in the vicinity of such military oosts; 
and their inability to pursue and punisn the 
offenders has tended to oring into disrepute the 
power and energy of the United States, whose 
citizens were the victims of predatory attacks. 
Indeed, it is quite supposable that these posts, 
being fixed points in the route of emigrants, 
afford the Indians the opportunity of observing 
each train which passes, and thus enable them 
to determine upon future operations. 

Cavalry cannot be sustained in a state of effi- 
ciency unless provided during the winter with 
stables, grain, and hay. At some •f the remote 
posts even the material for construction must be 
transported a fi^reat distance, and the forage can 
only oe furnished at prices which extreme neces- 
sity alone will justify: for example, corn deliv- 
ered at Fort Laramie costs about five dollars a 
bushel. Infantry garrisons are less expensive, 
because less forage is* required ; but, under such 
circumstances, neither can be sustained except at 
great cost. 

It may be proper further to consider the com- 
parative value of troops thus distributed, and of 
those serving by detachments from large garri- 
sons quartered in eligible positions. If sufficient 
garrisons were kept at all the posts now estab- 
Rshed for the purpose of making expeditions at 
any time from them among the neighboring tribes, 
which would require a very considerable aug- 
mentation of the present miatary establishment, 
and a commensurate increase of appropriations 
for its support, it is not believed that they would 
be equally effective with marching detachments 
of the same numerical strength. Their position 
would be known, their preparations for taking 
the field would be observed, and a considerable 
force would necessarily be left behind for the 
protection of the public property at each military 
post. The instruction and discipline in quarters 
would be inferior to that of larger garrisons, and 
the capacity of the troops, suddenly emerging 
from quarters to begin tne forced marches of 
pursuit, would be less than that of men inured, 
oy a long march and frequent bivouacks, to bear 
fati^e and proteet themselves against exposures 
incident to service in the field. The policy of 
distribution, as at present pursued, also involves 
the fTequent construction and abandonment of 
posts, and, with siich garrisons as we may expect 
to have with the present or probable size of the 
Army, involves the employment of all the troops 
for long periods at constant labor, alike injurious 
to military instruction and the contentment of the 
soldier, nis conipensation at such times is far 
inferior to tliat of^ the common laborer on the 
frontier, and the prospect of abandonine^ the posi- 
tion soon after he has made it comparatively com- 
fortable, leaves him without an adequate induce- 
ment for the sacrifices he is called on to make. 
A laborer without pay or promise of improve- 
ment in his condition — a soldier without the forms 
and excitement of military life— it is hardly to be 
wondered at that this state of things should lead 
to desertion, which has- become so frequent as to 
be one of the great evils of the service. Under 
the other policT which has been suggested, the 
troops would oe comfortably quartered in the 
midst of civilization, their summer campaigns 
would be the field practice of their profession — 
the temporary dangers and toils of which give 
zest to a soldier's life — and, if to these be aoded 
tlie prospect of a return to the comforts, associ- 
ations, and means of instruction of a large garri- 
son at a well-established post, it is not seen why 
the service could not be rendered attractive to 
persons of military spirit; and it is believed that 
the efilciencv of the troops would be increased 
proportionally as the expense of supporting them 
would be diminished. 

The occupation of Algeria by the French pre- 
■enti a caie havixig much parallelism to that of 



our western frontier, and affords us the opportu- 
nity of profiting by their experience. Their prac- 
tice, as far as understood by me, is to leave the 
desert region to the possession of the nomadic 
tribes; their outposts, having strong garrisons, 
are established near the limits of the cultivated 
region, and their services performed by large 
detachments making expeditions into the desert 
regions as required. The marching columns being 
sufficiently strong to inflict punishment whenever 
it is deserved, have inspirea, it is said, the native 
tribetf with such respect for their power that it 
has seldom been found necessary to chastise any 
tribe a second time. 

As our present policy rests upon various acts 
of legislation , and the concurrent views of several 
preceding administrations, a change as radical as 
that which is here suggested should receive crit- 
ical examination, and, perhaps, requires legisla- 
tive action before being adopted. The Depart- 
ment, if loft to the free exerci^ of its judgment, 
would have abandoned the policy at present fol- 
lowed, by adopting a few eligible positions, easy 
of access, and in the midst of a region so produc- 
tive as to sustain large settlements, from which 
the bulk of the supplies for the garrisons could be 
drawn. 

More than the usual number of resiernations 
within the past year eive evidence of defective 
organization— of a policy injurious to profes- 
sional pride, and or the necessity of increased 
compensation. Whilst the hard service and 
frontier stations of the officers of the Army 
require of them sacrifices which no other officers 
of the Government are called upon to 'make, the 
expense of living has been ^eatly augmented, 
and their pay is nearly the same as that which 
was fixed more than fifty years ago. 

There is surely no economy in a practice which 
must in the end drive the more active and intel- 
lectual from a service which they adorn, and in 
which their country especially requires them, to 
seek a competent support in some other pursuit. 
As little does it accord with the spirit of gener- 
osity or justice to ask at their hemds the sacrifice 
which so many of them make to professional 
pride and habitual love for their country's service 
and their country's flag. But little can be hoped 
until radical changes can be efiected, such as can 
only be suggested after a minute study by the 
executive who shall have the good fortune to find 
the legislative branch prepared to cooperate with 
him, both in the investigation and the application 
of a remedy to those evils which belong to changes 
with which the legislation has not kept pace. 

Though special acts have from time to time 
made provision for the widows and orphans of 
officers and soldiers of the Army who nave lost 
their lives in the discharge of their duty, no such 
general provision has been made for the ^rmy as 
that which subsists in relation to the widows and 
orphans of officers and seamen of the Navy. If 
there was ever a just ground for this discrimina- 
tion, it is believed that it no longer exists. Whilst 
the Army has no claim to be paid by its Govern- 
ment for the capture of the public property of an 
enemy, lat^e sums have from time to time inured 
to the benefit of our Government from that 
source, and the policy which encourages to deeds 
of daring in naval warfare by the assurance that 
the brave sailor who falls in maintaining the 
h|por of his country's flag, leaves in his Govcm- 
iffint a protector and a ^uafdian to the family 
deprived of his support, is certainly i%principle 
and degree equally applicable to the soldier, who 
perils his life in the same cause, and, without the 
chance of being enriched by pillage, incurs the 
hazard of leaving his wife and children to' want. 
I would, therefore, again recommend that such 
legislation be asked as will place the widows and 
orphans of officers and soldiers of the Army on 
the same footing with respect to pensions as those 
of the officers and seamen of the Navy. ^ 

I have so often brought forward the necessity 
of provision by.which disaJbled officers should be 
retired from active service, that I should be 
deterred from again repeating it, but from the 
conviction that it is indispensaole to the efficiency 
of the Army, and that each year but renders 
greater the injury to the public service, resulting 
from the want of the measure heretofore recom- 
mended. 



I have to renew the recommendation hereto- 
fore presented for such legislation as will give 
certain and permanent rules for the determina- 
tion of rank and command, than which nothing 
ie more necessary to secure harmony and effi- 
ciency in an army. The act of September 20, 
1776, known as the ** Rules and Articles of 
War," was originally reported by Mr. JeflTerson 
and JVU* John Adama. The latter gives, as a 
reason for their adoption, that " there was extant 
one system of articles of war which had carried 
two empires to the head of mankind — the Roman 
and the British, for the British articles of war were 
only a literal translation of the Roman, "and cites, 
as an observation founded in undoubted fact, that 
the prosperity of nations had been in propor- 
tion to the discipline of their forces by sea and 
land. 

The commendation bestowed hy such high 
authority upon the system then adopted, in con- 
nection with its real merit, may have protected it 
from future criticism and innovation; and did the 
circumstances which now surround us continue to 
be the same as at that time, I should not venture 
to recommend a legislative revision. But as 
changes have occurred which »ve new applica- 
tion to the terms then £mpIoyea, the necessity is 
exigent and evident, either for the revision of'^the 
subsequent laws which afifect the rules and arti- 
cles of war or for a modification of those articles, 
so as to make them conform to the requirements 
resulting from subsequent legislation and altered 
circumstances. It is true that a revision of the 
ori^nal act was made in 1806, but it contained 
no important alteration, ^d since then various 
acts or legislation, changing tiie organization of 
the Army, have given rise to questions of con- 
struction, and created such radical difficulties in 
the application of the original rule that fbrther 
legislation can alone furnisn an adequate remedy; 
for instance, the law known as the Rules and 
Articles of War recognizes three kinds of com- 
missioned officers, viz: those of the line of the* 
Army, of the marine corps, and of the militia. 
It is scarcely to be doubted that the phrase ** line 
of the Army" meant tlie Army of the Confedera- 
tion, and included all of its officers, whether staff 
or regimental. But subsequent legislation cre- 
ating "special corps or departments composed of 
officers whose duties do not involve the command 
of troops, has given rise to, and perhaps produced 
a necessity for a construction of the pnrase '* line 
of the Army," which places regimental and staiT 
officers in a relation inconsistent with the general 
principles of subordination, and which must 
sometimes seriously embarrass, if not defeat, the 
great purposes of a campaign. Believing that 
officers of the armies should, with a few excep- 
tions as practicable, have rank efiTective for pur- 
poses of command, I have heretofore presented 
a proposition for reorganization, whicn, among 
other thinsB, was designed to secure generally to 
officers of the staflT that knowledge which can 
only be acquired by the performance of company 
and regimental duty. To the views heretofore 
communicated in relation to the reorganization 
of the Army, I have only to add that additional 
experience has but confirmed them. 

tri the last annual report I called attention to an 
existing abuse in the discharge from the Army 
of persons who, having represented themselves 
to the recruiting officers as being of mature a^, 
had, after enlistment and transportation to dis- 
tant posts, brought forward evidence sufficient 
to require their discliaxge under the provision of 
the act of September 28, 1850, which directs that 
« it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War to 
order the discharge of any soldier of the Army 
of the United States who, at the time of his en- 
listment, was under the ase of twenty-one years, 
upon evidence being produced to him that such 
enlistment was without the consent of his parent 
or guardian." The reflations of the recruiting 
service provide carefully devised checks against 
the enlistment of minors; and if deliberate trauds 
are practiced upon recruiting offioei;^, it is sub- 
mitted whether legislation should not provide a 
penalty rather than attach a premium to its suc- 
cessful perpetration. Experience has shown that 
the practice is increasing. And the last year 
furnished examples of its repetition by the same 
offender. Should a recruiting officer* from neglect 
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or otherwise, enlist a minor so immature that a 
bare inspection would expose the fact, it is fair 
to assume that upon proof bein^ submitted, the 
Secretary of War, besides holdme the officer to 
a strict account, would order the discharge of the 
minor on the application of his parent or guard- 
ian, though there should be no mandatory pro- 
vision of law to require it. But if he should fail 
in this in anv case so clear as to present an in- 
stance of real hardship, it is not to be doubted that 
an appeal in the civil courts would give adequate 

Srotection to the right of the parent or guar- 
ian. 

The annual estimates being for the current ex- 
penditures, presuppose an annual settlement of 
all accounts, but it is well known that delays 
occur for a much longer period; and appropria- 
tions for the current year are not unfrequently 
charged with the settlement of the accounts of 
many years' standing. As lonjg^ as this practice 
continues, deficiencies must arise, for which the 
Department preparing the estimates is in no 
degree responsible. It is believed that, as an ad- 
ministrative policy, it would be more wise to 
require all such arrearages to be grouped with 
expenditures resulting ^om unforeseen contin- 
gencies, and for whicn the appropriations were 
inadequate, into an annual deficiency bill, where 
an exact account should be rendered of each item 
of additional appropriation asked for. 

To^implify the accounts of disbursements in 
the military service, and to expedite their final 
settlement, I have heretofore repeatedly recom- 
mended that instead of being arbitrarily divided, 
as they now are, between twi> auditors, that they 
should be concentrated at the office of one — and 
I have to renew the recommendation that an ac- 
countant be authorized for the War Department, 
as the nneans of securing uniformity in decisions 
upon that class of questions which, resting upon 
military usa^e and tlie records of the War Office, 
are necessarilyreferred to it, and decided by the 
Secretary of War according to the nature of the 
case. 

Attention is again called to the want of legis- 
lation upon the subject of military sites, and 
the recommendations in my last annual report, 
in that respect, are renewed. 

The great improvements recently made in small- 
arms, whereby their effective range has been 
much increased, must, to a considerable extent, 
supersede the necessity for cannon of small 
caliber. This consideration, added to the heavy 
expense attending the maintenance of light bat- 
teries in a state of efficiency, has induced the 
Department to limit the number of s^cli batteries 
to roar, and for the purpose of instruction in the 
use of garrison, sea-coast, and siege-guns, to 
assemble one company from each regiment of 
artillery at the fortification best adapted to exper- 
imental firing, according to the various modes 
which the contingencies of active service may 
demand. 

The report of the Colonel of Ordnance is referred 
to tQr detailed information in regard to the opera- 
tions of that branch of the military service under 
his charge. With the limited means furnished 
by the appropriatioifis for the year, progress in 
providing armament for fortifications, in the 
manufacture of small-arms of the improved model, 
and in applying the recent improvements to those 
of the old model, has necessarily been slow. The 
fortifications now under construction, and those 
authorized to be constructed, will require for their 
armament about two thousand three hundred 
|Heces of ordnance, and three thousand gun-car- 
riages, in addition to those at the forts and arse- 
nals. To procure these, and to supply each 
mounted piece at the forts wixh one hundred 
rounds of ammunition, will, at the usual rate of 
appropriations, require a period of forty years. 
Bnl many fortifications not vet commenced, or 
even orojected, will no doubt be built within tbat 
period, so that at the end of the time stated, our 
armament will not probably be mcyre complete 
than it is at present. It requires no argument to 
show that fortifications without guns are worse 
than useless, and guns will have only a part of 
their value without fortifications. It is therefore 
evident that armament should keep pace with 
fortifications, and the latter progress with the 
necess^es for defense . I recommend more liberal | 



appropriatioBs for this object, and have estimated 
accordingly. 

The use of wrought iron instead of wood, as a 
material forgun-carriages, has engaged the atten- 
tion of the Ordnance Department. The durability 
of this material for gun-carriages, especially for 
a country which may expect to enjoy such long 
periods of peace, that wooden ones would decay 
Defore bein^ required for use, justifies their trial 
under all circumstances of exposure, and I have 
directed the proper experiments to be made for 
determining the fitness of wrought iron for the 
purpose. 

The subject of mounting, in certain positions 
covering narrow channels, guns of large caliber 
to throw hollow projectiles of great diameter and 
weight, containing sufficient charges of powder 
to render a single one destmctive to any vessel 
into which it may penetrate, has been examined 
in connection wiiii the relative efficiency and de- 
structiveness of such guns and those of the largest 
of our adopted calibers* Experiment can alone 
determine whether it is advisaole or not to adopt 
the proposed increase of caliber, and to what 
extent, and special estimates will be made for the 
purpose. 

In order to simplify our field artillery, and at 
the same time to increase the range and power of 
that arm, preparation is in progress for trial, by 
the light artillery companies, of four batteries of 
light 12-j)ounders. These guns are to be made 
to take the same ammhnition as our present 12- 
pounders, and also to be light enough to be readily 
managed, under the circumstances of service, 
where 6-pounder batteries arc now used. It is 
intended to have, for general use, but the one 
piece for field artillery ; and for positions requiring 
artillery, where a gun of that >^eight cannot be 
carried, to use the 12 -pounder mountain howitzer. 

The experiments on gun metal which have 
been carried on by the Ordnance Department for 
some years past, and the results of which have 
recently been published, have done much to im- 
prove the quality of our cannon, and the work 
contains valuable information on the subject of 
^hich it treats. It is quoted and favoraoly no- 
ticed in a late English work *' on the physical 
conditions involved in the construction of artil- 
lery, and causes of the destruction of cannon in 
service.*' .One of the author's remarks, refer- 
ring to our ordnance reports, is, that *^ the United 
States ordnance has really done more to ad- 
vance experimenlally the art of manu&cturing 
cannon than all the European services together. 
These experiments have been directed to the 
determination of the ultimate cohesion of gun 
metal, and did not take into consideration the in- 
jury sustained by cannon from the continued 
repetition of the ordinary strains of service 
charges. They should be pursued further for 
investigation in regard to extension prior to rup- 
ture, by Icsc strains than are requisite to pro- 
duce it. The information already acquiredf on 
this subject would be much more valuable to the 
Government if we hada nAional foundcry, where 
it could be applied to practical use. Further in- 
vestigation might also be made with more facility 
and accuracy at such an establishment, and I 
renew the recommendation, heretofore repeatedly 
made, for the proper legislation to authorize its 
construction. 

The operations at the national armories IjVe 
been restricted to tlie completion of new morels 
for small arms; the alterations of old models to 
long range, rifled arms, and to the preparation 
requisite for the exclusive manufacture of the 
adopted new model, of which many of the parts 
have been fabricated. This modlcl, which is 
common in its general principles to all our small- 
arms, is a rifiedarm (such as is commonly called 
the Mini£ rifle) with the improvement of a lock 
afler Maynard's plan, self-priming when used 
with the Maynard s primer, and as well adapted 
to use with the percussion cap as the t>rdinary 
percussion lock. The alteration of flint lock to 
rifled arms with the self-primine lock has been 
effected to the limited extent wnich the means 
available for the purpose would allow. The 
results of trials witn these arms leave no doubt 
of the propriety of the measure, which I hereto- 
fore recommended, of altering all the old model 
arms of the United States, including those dis- 



tributed to States and Territories, by converting; 
them into rifled arms with the percussion, self- 
priming lock, so as to make them conform to the 
new model. The arguments then advanced in 
favor of granting the authority and means for 
executing this measure have lost none of their 
force by subsequent reflection and experience. 
The propriety of using only the best and most 
effective arms is obvious. With a population 
accustomed to the use of arms,' familiar with and 
competent to judge of their merits or defects, the 
moral effector feeling themselves inferior in their 
armament and equipment would be disastrous. 

The only point, then, which remains for con- 
sideration, is whether the improvements can be 
applied to our present arms so as to give to them the 
desired efficiency. The importance of the improve- 
ments and the susceptibility of ourarms to receive 
them, are not matters of theory or speculation, 
but have been proved by actual trial. It is not 
proposed to hasten inconsiderately to the adoption 
of a scheme of questionable advantage, but of one 
which has undergone various and repeated tests 
in our own and in other countries, and the merits 
of which have been practically established . New 
models of small-arms, with the improvements 
before mentioned, have been completed; and the 
alteration of arms of the old model, so as to apply 
to them all the modem improvements, has been 
commenced, and has progressed far enough to 
show conclusively ^hat they can be made aqual 
in efficiency to those of the new model. There 
is in the United States arsenals, and in possession 
of the States, upv^ards of half a million of these 
arms, which have cost between six and seven 
millions of dollars. In their present condition 
they are very inferior to the improved arms, and 
in order to be made properly efficient and service- 
able they must be altered. It will be remembered 
that, for many years past, this Government haa^ 
steadily, and at great cost, been filling our* 
arsenals with arms of superior quality, according 
to any then known standards. Recent improve- 
ments have rendered these arms relatively inferior, 
but fortunately we need not lose tlie fruit of our 
previous labors. In a short time, with adequate 
means, we may apply to our present stock of 
arms these recent improvements, and thus rapidly 
and satisfactorily give to them the greatest known 
military efficiency. The propriety of the measure 
being demonstrated, its execution becomes a 
mere question of time. Shall it be done as 
rapidly as practicable, or linger on through the 
long period of time which will, be recjuired to do 
the work with the ordinary appropriation ? 

The rapid accomplishment of this work has 
the advantage of being more economical, for it is 
obvious that as the number of arms altered in *a 
given time is increased, the pro rata cost is dimin- 
ished, to which is to be added another and more 
important consideration, that of being prepared 
at the earliest period to meet any emergency. 

Reports of experiments by the oronance de- 
partment, with tne improvea small -arms, have 
Seen printed and distributed for the use of the 
Army and militia; to the latter in the proportion 
of their distributive share of arms, as ftxed by 
law." The diflfusion among the volunteer and 
the militia troops of the information therein con- 
tained respecting the improved arms will enable 
them to learn their powers and understand theo- 
retically their use in anticipation of having such 
weapons furnished to them. But to give them 
a practical knowledg-e of improved small-arms 
they should be placed in their bands for purposes 
of instruction in time of peace, and to tnis end I 
renew the recommendation heretofore made for 
an appropriation which will enable the Govern- 
ment to alter the small-arms heretofore issued to 
the States for the use of the militia, so as to make 
them conform to the improved model which has 
been adopted for the United States service. And 
it is also recommended that the attention of Con- 
gress be called to the necessity of providing by 
law a better system of accountability for arms 
furnished by the General Government to the 
States e 

From the failure of inventors and patentees 
to deliver the breech-loading arms which were 
ordered for trial, it has not oeen possible yet to 
make the practical tests which are necessary to 
ascertain " the best breech-loading rifle^'^ or 
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whetherany of those which, on preliminary exam- 
ination, presumed to be useful, will be found after 
trial in tne field worthy of being adopted into the 
military service. 

The District of Columbia armory building will 
soon be completed, at a cost not exceeding the 
appropriation, which it will be remembered did 
not include furniture for the building, nor the 
improvement of the adjacent grounds. 

Sites have been selected for the new arsenals 
in Texas, New Mexico, and Washington Terri- 
tory, for which appropriations were made at the 
last session of Congress, and measures have been 
taken to secure vahd titles thereto, as required by 
law, before commencing the needful buildings. 

A greater concentration of the operations of 
the Ordnance Department, so far as respects 
arsenals of construction, is desirable. To confine 
such works to four principal arsenals — one at the 
North and one at the Sou in , in the Atlantic States ; 
a third in the West, on the Mississippi, or at a 
point convenient for the transportation of its pro- 
ducts to that river; and n fourth on the Pacific 
coast — will secure the advantages of greater uni- 
formity and economy in constructing, and at the 
same time afford practical instruction to the 
oflice'rs and enlisted men in all the various duties 
of this branch of the military service. This may- 
be done without reducing the number of arsenals 
of deposit, or interfering with the establishment 
of others at desirable positions, the purpose being 
merely to restrict construction to the four prin- 
cipal arsenals Ucated as above stated. Of the 
present arsenals, one certainly, the Watervliet 
Arsenal, in New York, and another, probably the 
North Carolina Arsenal, at Fayetteville, may be 
used as arsenals of construction. These, with 
the arsenal just begun at Benicia, California, may, 
by proper additions to their present buildings, 
work-snops, machinery, and other means for 
storage and fabrication, be^ made three of the 
constructing arsenals. 

The public land pertaining to the arsenal at St. 
Louis IS too contracted to be suitable for this 
purpose, for which in all other respects it would 
answer well. The remaining arsenal of construc- 
tion should, therefore, be built on a suitable site 
to be selected for the purpose. To effect thif 
desirable arrangement will require legislation 
appropriating means for increasing the capacity 
of these arsenals, if selected from those already 
existing, and for their construction if they are to 
be built. 

Our sea-coast fortifications, the condition of 
which is described in the report of the chief engi- 
neer, have been in steady progress during the 
past year, but much yet remains to be done be- 
Sore many of the most important works will be 
completed according to the plans adopted. 

Whatever may have been the opinion in regard 
to the value of fortifications for harbor defense, it 
is believed that recent events have fully demon- 
strated their sufficiency. The failure of the form- 
idable naval armaments of the Allies against the 
fortified places in the Black sea and the Baltic 
would seem to show conclusively that properly- 
constn^ctcd fortifications are a sure reliance against 
the most formidable ffcets, whilst these operations 
at the same time exhibit the ability with which a 
maritime nation may, from a condition of pro- 
found peace, fit out expeditions of great magni- 
tude to operate on a distant enemy. Remoteness 
from the great naval Powers of the world can, 
therefore, no lon^r be considered as giving to 
our commercial cities immunity from the danger 
of a sudden descent; they may, however, it is 
seen, be adequately protected by proper prepara- 
tion, but sucn preparation requires time for its 
accomplishment. Fortifications, in order to insure 
their lull efiiciencv, are not the work of a few 
weeks or months, out oden of many years. Bat- 
teries hastily constructed may be useful as auxil- 
iaries to more important defenses, but they should 
seldom be relied on alone. When it is necessary 
to resort to such temporary works it would be 
easy to show that these defenses are far less eco- 
nomical than permanent worki^ in cost of con- 
struction, in the amount of the necessary arma- 
ment, and in the number of men re<|uired for their 
service. Indeed, this will be obvious to any one 
who has, by examination of a permanent fort, 
compared the easy management and the rapidity 



and efficiency of fire of its heavy guns with tHose 
that must be used behind a hastily-constructed 
breastwork, and particularly where rapid firing 
against a moving body is required. 

The defenses of manv of our most important 
sea-ports, which are still inadequately protected, 
can be properly effTected only by liberal and 
regular grants from Congress for tne completion 
ofthe works already under construction, and for 
the commencement of such new ones as it is 
proposed to erect. Economy of construction 
will be promoted by the appropriation of sums as 
large as can be judiciously applied within the 
year, and earlier efficiency will be attained, as 
the works may thus be brought sooner to a state 
of completion; therefore, the estimates for the 
next year have been prepared with a view to 
hasten the completion of ail the most important 
works now unaer construction. 

During the late war in Europe a commission 
of officers of the Army was sent out, with your 
approbation, to use the opportunity afforded by 
extensive military preparations and movements 
of troops, to collect intbrmation which might be 
useful in our service. The commission, com- 
posed of three officers of different corps, visited ' 
the scenes of operations in the northern and 
southern parts or Russia, and many military es- 
tablishments in England, France, Prussia, and 
Austria. In Russia they were received with the 
most courteous liberality, and every facility 
which their time allowed was extended to them 
for accomplishing their object. They did not 
obtain access to places actually besieged, but 
they were permitted to examine the extensive 
and intei'estmg fortifications of Cronstadt, before 
which an allied fleet was then lyinjg;. And at St. 
Petersburgh and Moscow they visited the camps, 
barracks, Aiilitary schools, hospitals, and arse- 
nals. At Warsaw and in its vicinity they had 
an opportunity of seeing fortifications of great 
extent, constructed on the modern system of the 
Russian engineers, who have acauired deserved 
celebrity by the skill and energy displayed in the 
protracted defense of Sebastopol. 

The English Government, ^'.trusting to the 
honor of 'officers," freely permitted the commis- 
sion to visit their camp in the Crimea; but the 
conditions at that time stipulated by the French 
authorities, in according a like permission, could 
not then be acceded to by the commission with- 
out givinff up other important objects. On ar- 
riving in the Crimea a short time after the retreat 
of the Russians from the south side of the har- 
bor of Sebastopol, the commission met with a 
hospitable reception and kind assistance from the 
commanders and other officers of the English and 
Sardinian armies. Their visit to the Crimea at 
this time enabled them to see the camp arrange- 
ments, troops, and sie£;e- works of the allies, and 
also to examine the fortifications of Sebastopol 
in the state. in which they were left after the last 
assault. Here, and at Constantinople, the ar- 
rangements for the transportation and subsist- 
ence of the troops, mad for the care of the sick 
and wounded in the field and in permanent hoj9- 
pitals, also came under their notice. 

In returning from the Blast, they examined, 
with the courteous permission of the Govern- 
ments, many of the Prussian and Austrian mili- 
tary establishments, fortifications, arsenals, and , 
other manufactories, military schools and bar- 
i4Pcs of the various corps of troops. In pass- 
ing through Belgium, they visited the Govern- 
ment foundery for cannon, and some of the manu- 
factories of small-arms at Liege; and in entering 
France, they had opportunities of seeiner some 
ofthe principal fortifications, arsenals, and dock- 
yards. 

The commission returned home in April last, 
after an absence of a year. The prepaiation of 
their detailed report is delayed by the necessity 
of assigning some of the officers to other duty; 
but it will probably be completed before ^the end 
of the approaching session of Congress. 

The Military Academy continues successfully 
to perform its high mission. It is steadily ad- 
vancing in all which facilitates thorough instruc- 
tion; and whilst its purpose is mainly the educa- 
tion of warrant officers, to prepare them for the 
responsibilities of the higher grades, its benefits 
are coextensive with the Union, and its influence 



felt in all the pursuits of our country. The mode 
of appointment prevents its advanta^s from ever 
bein^ confined to any class of society, to any 
political party or geographical section; and, as it 
18 the first step in the military ladder^ the Army 
is thus furnished with a body of officers who 
represent the whole country, and who, by being 
reared on its service, may be expected to feel for 
the country as a whole, and in any and every 
contingency, to prove a reliable bulwark for the 
common defense. Since the oi^ganization of the 
Academy, in 1802, it has steadily expanded 
with the increasing growth of the country, and 
the requirements or the institution have long 
since changed it from its original character of an 
engineer station, and made it an important post 
of the Army, at which every arm, and a erest 
majority of the regiments, are represented, io 
the persons of their officers. In the mean time, 
a demand for engineer officers in surveys and 
works of construction has not permitted the 
corps of engineers to furnish more than a small 
portion of the officers selected for duty at the 
Academy. Thus, it will be seen, from the 
necessity of the case, that the condition of the 
Academy has long since ceased to conform to the 
terms of the law for its establishment, as was 
more specifically set forth in my last annual 
report. 

Tor more detailed information I refer to the 
annual report of the Board of Visitors, and to 
the report of the Chief Engineer, who, by his 
office, is also inspector of the Academy. 

The military roads in the f arious Territories 
provided for hy ^cts of Congress have been 
steadily progressing; some are now completed, 
and work on them terminated ; others are under 
contract, or in charge of officers, and will be 
prosecuted as the means placed at the disposal 
of the Department will admit. Experience thus 
far obtained has demonstrated that in all cases 
except where the location is in a prairie country, 
the appropriations will prove inadequate to com- 
plete tne roads in a substantial manner. 

This remark especially applies to the Territo- 
ries of Washington, Oregon, and Minnesota; it 
is readily accounted for in the first two by the 
rugged mountains, deep and rapid streams, and 
the unusually heavy forest four\d throughout that 
region; in the last, on account ofthe great length , 
of the roads, the heavy forest, and the number 
of streams to be bridged. For their completion 
on the scale originally contemplated, additional 
means will be requireo. 

By act of Congress, dated February 17, 1655, 
$10,000 was appropriated for cutting out the 
timber on the road from Fort Ripley, via Crow 
Wing river, to the main road leading to the Red 
river of the North. The location of the route, 
as indicated, was found circuitous and objection- 
able. Under the circumstance it was considered 
the duty of the Department to suspend all action 
on this road, until Congress could so modify the 
terms of the law as to admit of the money being 
expended along the most advantageous line. 
Such a modification is recommended. 

An appropriation of $^,000 was made Feb- 
ruary 6, 1855, for the construction of the road from 
the (jrreat Falld of the Missouri, to intersect the 
road leading from Walla Walla to Puget Sound. 
The sum was entirely inadequate to efiTect the 
object as an independent measure, and the De* 
partment contemplated using it in connection with 
the movement of a body of troops from the upper 
Missouri to the valley of the Columbia river; but 
the unexpected demand created by the hostilities 
in Washington and Oregon Territories, rendered 
it necessary to dispatch the troopM designed for 
this service, Wy another and speedier route. It 
has, therefore, not been possible advantageously 
to expend the appropriation, and the work has 
not been commenced. 

The general rule which » I have adopted and 
insisted upon when a new appropriation has been 
made for a specific object, as for the construction 
of a road between two named points, is to determ- 
ine upon a plan for the work according to the 
scale indicated by the amount appropriated; and 
if it be evidently impossible upon any plan which 
can be devised, to accomplish the proposed object 
with the means conferred, then to delay the 
commencement of Uie work, and report the faet» 
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that either an additional appropriation may be 
made, or the work be abanaoned. This rule, of 
coarse, has no application to those annual appro- 
priations which are made as parts of the estimate 
originally presented for the completion of a work 
for which many years of continuous operation 
would be necessanly required. 

The appropriations for the harbor and river 
works, intrusted to the Corps of Topographical 
Engineers, are so nearly exhausted that, with a 
very few exceptions, the operations upon them 
cannot be continued, yet they nearly ail remain 
unfinished. 

In carrying into effect the law of 1853, making 
appropriations for various internal improvements, 
the Department has endeavored with each appro- 
priation to complete the improvement for wnich 
It was made, but the means have been ^nerally 
found 80 insufficient as to render this impracti- 
cable; and I recommend that these unfinished 
works, for the continuation of which there are no 
adequate means with the material and small bal- 
ance of money on hand, be turned over to the 
local authorities of each place where construc- 
tions have been commenced, that they ma^be 
completed b^ means to be derived from those 
most immediately interested. 

Dredge boats have been built from appro- 
priations for each of the northern lakes, except 
Superior, and when appropriations for the im- 
provements on a lake are exhausted, the boat is 
not considered transferable for operations else- 
where, and the Department is left without means 
for its custody and occasional repair. Their pecu- 
liar construction rendering them of little value for 
any other purpose than that for which they were 
onginally designed, it is not found possible to 
realize by their sale more than a small fraction 
of their original cost. It is recommended that 
authority be conferred on the Secretary of War 
to transfer these boats into any lake for the im- 
provement of which there may be available means; 
and further, when no lon^r required for public 
purpose, to authorize their use by any town, cor- 
poration, or companv, under such regulations 
and conditions as will secure their, return to the 
United States in good order whenever they &ay 
be a^ain required. 

The survey of the northwestern lakes has pro- 
Igressed durinf the past season on a scale com- 
mensurate wiui the appropriations for that object; 
and the value of the work, and the creditable 
manner in which it has beeh performed, are 
evinced by the high appreciation in which the 
charts are held by the navigators of the lakes. 
The necessity for exact knowledge of these in- 
land seas, which form an exposed part of our 
frontier, is too obvious to require elucidation. 

For more detailed information on the condition 
of these several works, reference is made to the 
report 4)f the colonel of«Topographical Engineers. 

A report is herewith submitted from the office 
of this Department connected with the explora- 
tions made to ascertain the most practicable route 
for a railroad to the Pacific, to which I refer for 
a detailed account of the duties performed in that 
relation during the past year. 

My last annual report contains a brief reference 
to the principal results of the explorations and 
surveys made during that year in connection with 
the routes near the thirtv-fiflh and thirty-second 
parallels, and between tne Gila and Rio Grande. 
The report of the officer charged with these duties 
shows the proposed railroad line between the bay 
of San Francisco and the plain of Los Angeles to 
be an eminently practicable route . It occupies the 
valley of the Swa Jos6 and Salinas rivers, crosses 
the Santa Lucia mountains near Sui Luis Obis- 
po, traverses the rolling country a^acent to the 
coast as far as Tree Aliunoft river, and thence to 
the mouth of the Gaviote creek, either passes 
along the valley of Santa Inez river and the Ga- 
viote pass, or follows the coast, turning Point 
Conception. From the mouth of Gaviote creek 
it follows the shore line to San Buenaventura, 
and crosses the Santa Clara plain, the Lemi pass, 
and the San Fernando plain, to Los Angeles. * 

The distance from San Jos£, near the bay of 

San Francisco; to Los Angeles, by the shortest 

line, is three hundred and mnety-six miles. Two 

tunnels are proposed, each three quarters of a 

^ iQile in lengthj one on the San Luis^pass, through 



the Santa Lucia mountains, and the other in the 
Lemi pass. The estimated cost of this route, 
inclodmg equipment, is |20,8^,750, or about 
1)52,600 per mile. 

A favorable pass, leading from the valley of the 
Salinas river to the Tulares valley, was discov- 
ered by this party, forming^ a good connection 
with the bay of San Francisco for the route of 
the thirty-fifth parallel. 

The results of the survey, it was formerly 
stated, have greatly improved the aspect of the 
first route surveyed between the Piraas villages, 
on the Gila, ana the Rio Grande, by changing 
the line, for nearly half the distance, from barren 
ground to cultivable valleys, and entirely avoid- 
ing 9. Jornada of eighty miles which occurs in that 
section. The route now follows the valleys of 
the Gila and San Pedro rivers to the mouth of 
the Arivaypa, a tributary of the San Pedro, dis- 
covered by this party; continues up that stream to 
its source ; crosses betvreen MountGraham and the 
Chiricahui mountains by a very favorable pass; 
proceeds in a direct course through the Peloncillo 
mountains, andjoins the former Tiile in the vicin- 
ity of Colonel Cook's emigrant road. From this 
{'>oint to the Rio Grande, the route lies in the 
owest line of the depression which characterizes 
the plateau of the Sierra Madre in this latitude, 
the mean elevation of which is about 4,400 feet 
above the level of the sea, the summit being 4,600 
feet above that level. 

The maximum grade upon this route is 64.4 
feet per mile. The route for two thirds of the 
distance is represented as being most favorable 
for a railroad ; the remaining one third being nearly 
equally divided between ground of a rolhng and 
mountainous character. 

The examinations of this party in reference to 
the practicability of procuring water show that 
it may be obtained at suitable distances, by com- 
mon wells and conduits supplied from permanent 
streams. In some localities artesian wells might 
probably be resorted to successfully. 

The estimated cost of the whole aistance, three 
hundred and forty-five mileSj is |15,300,000, or 
about |44,000 per mile. 

This estimate, based upon a thorough re^am- 
ination of the ground and a close study of the 
subject by the officers in charge of the survey, 
coincides very nearly with that made by the om- 
cer«who presented the general revisory Teport 
upon the first explorations. 

It is deemed proper to call special attention to 
this coincidence so strongly exhibiting the gen- 
eral reliability of those estimates, because a mi- 
nority report made at the last session of Congress 
from a committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, characterized the estimates based on the 
reconnoissances of the topographical engineers 
as unreliable, and adduced to sustain that dispar- 
aging reflection the Tact, that on one of the lines 
explored, the preliminary estimate of the officer 
in charge greatly exceeded that which he pre- 
sented afler a further study of his observations 
in the field; this, too, being in disregard of the 
fact that the first estimate was hastily made by 
the explorer to meet a pressing demand for his 
report, and was at the time stated by him to have 
been prepared in anticipation of the future ex- 
amination of the data he had collected. In the 
remarks of the revising officer which accompanied 
the reports it was also pointed out that this esti- 
mate was probably largely in excess. 

Although the two lines between the Gila and 
Rio Grande, of which the estimated cost is so 
nearly alike, are over different routes, the features 
of the ground, so far as they would afiTect the 
cost of construction of a railroad, are nearly iden- 
tical; the advantages of the new line depending 
upon other considerations already enumerated. 

Similar remarks may be applied to the esti- 
mated cost of the two routes oetween the plains 
of Los Angeles and San Francisco, though the 
coincidence there is not so close, the character of 
the ground being such as would cause a difference 
of expense in the road-bed formation. In addition 
to his ovm results, the officer in command of this 
party has presented those o^ an instrumental 
survey from San Diegd bay, throne h Warner's 
Pass, to the Colorado desert, maae under the 
auspices of the San Diego and Gila Railroad 
Company. 



The enginee* of thi^ company estimates the 
cost of a railroad on this route /rom San Diego 
to Fort Yuma, distance 189.1 miles, at $7,571, 5(K), 
onehalf of this distance being estimated at (14,615 
per mile, and the other half at $65,085 per mile. 
These estimates are much less than those con- 
tained in the reports of the officera of this Depart- 
ment for routes passing over similar ground. 
Either standard or cost per mile, applied to the 
routes from Fort Yuma to San Diego, and Fort 
Yuma to San Pedro, through the San Gorgonio 
Pass, fives about the same total amount of cost 
for each route. The line to San Diego forms the 
shortest route to the Pacific, the distances being 
from Fulton to San Diego 1,548 miles, and from 
Fulton to San Pedro 1 ,618 miles. If the final ter- 
minus of a Pacific railroad is to be San Francisco, 
the' route through the San Gorgonio Pass to San 
Pedro is preferable to that to San Diego, since the 
former port is about one hundred miles the nearer 
to San Francisco. 

The party directed to explore the country 
between the Sacramento and Columbia rivers, 
with a view to ascertain the practicability of con- 
necting their valleys by a railroad, examined two 
routes, one east, the other west of the Cascade 
ranee. 

The former accomplishes the passage of the 
western chain of the Sierra Nevada by following 
Pitt river. The route then traverses a sterile 
plateau, elevated from four to five thousand feet 
above the sea, to the head of the Des Chutes 
river. Serious obstacles to the construction of a 
railroad are encountered at the two cafKons of Pitt 
river, and near Upper Klamath lake, wood and 
water are sufficiently abundant. The deep cafSons 
in which the Des uhute river and. its tributaries 
flow, render it impracticable for a railroad to follow 
its valley to the Columbia river. A practicable, 
although difficult, pass was examined through 
the Cascade range, near Diamond Peak, by which 
the road can reach the Willamette valley; the 
route through which to the Columbia, is very 
favorable to the construction of a railroad. The 
route west of the Cascade ran^ is through the 
Willamette, Umpqua, Rogue River, and ohasta 
valleys. It proved to be more favorable than 
had been anticipated, and had not the smallness 
of the party, and its inability to obtain an escort 
durine the existence of Indian hostilities, pre- 
vented lateral reconnoissances, it appears prob- 
able that a practicable line to Fort Reading 
would have been found traversing, for nearly the 
whole distance, a fertile and inhabited region. 

Between the Columbia river and Fort Lane, in 
Rogue River valley , the Kalapooya mountains, the 
Umpqua mountains, and the Grave Creek hills, 
are the chief obstacles to the construction of a< 
railroad. An excellent pass through the first, 
and a difficult but practicable pass throuj^h the 
second, were surveyed. The Grrave Creek hills, 
it is thought, can be turned. 

Information respecting a pass from Rogue river 
valley to the plateau east of the Cascade mount- 
ains, makes it probable that an easy connection 
with the firet route examined may be made, and 
this will be especially important should the obsta- 
cles encountered between Fort Lane and Fort 
Reading be shown, by further examination, to be 
insurmountable. 

The pass examined through the Siskiyon 
mountains, which separate Kogue river and 
Shasta valley, was very unfavorable to the con- 
struction of a railroad. 

From Shasta valley to Fort Reading the route 
over the Scott and Trinity nnountains is reported 
utterly impracticable. A feasible location between 
these places might be obtained by following the 
Sacramento valley. 

The route east of the Cascade range may bo 
considered practicable. The total distance by it 
from Benicia to Vancouver is about eight hundred 
miles, of which only three hundred and fifly 
miles are in a fertile and settled region. The con- 
struction for about two hundred and fifly miles 
would be very difficult and costly; for the remain- 
der of the distance Uie work would be light. 

The principal advantage of a route west of the 
Cascade range would . consist in its Iraveraing a 
fertile and inhabited country. By the lino sur- 
veyed, the total distance from Benicia to Van* 
.coaver is six hundred and eighty miles, of whidi 
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five hundred would be essy of construction, one 
hundred difficult and costly, and eighty so diificult 
and expensive as to be considerea impracticable. 

Additional experiments have been made during 
the past year, by the party previously engaged, 
in testing the practicability of procuring water 
by means of artesian wells upon the Llano Esta- 
cado, and upon the table lands west of the Rio 
Grande. In the latter region the trial has not 
been prosecuted sufficiently (kr to admit of satis- 
factory conclusions. The work upon the Llano, 
which had been suspended until aoditional tubing 
could be procured, was resumed, and a well has 
been sunt to the depth of eight hundred and 
Blzty-one feet. At the depths of two hundred 
and forty-five and six hundred and seventy-six 
feet, seams of pure and palatable water were laid 
open; the first rising in the well twenty-fiVe feet; 
and the second to within one hundred and ten feet 
of the surface. As no water rose above this 
point, it has not yet been practically demonstrated 
that, in this region , there are subterranean streams 
which can be made to flow upon the surfkce ; but 
nothlne has been developed to change the opinion 
heretoK»re expressed that the expenment will be 
attended with success if prosecuted to the depth 
then contemplated bv the Department. 

More detailed information regarding the late 
operations will be found in the report from the 
office connected with these explorations. 

The well has been left in such condition that 
the boring may be continued from the p»oint 
wh<^re it ceased, should future appropriations 
admit the resumption of the work. 

The important results that may attend the 
solution or this question, not only m connection 
with the construction of a railroad, but also in 
the development of the resources which the coun- 
try may contain, have been already noticed in 
previous reports from this Department. 

The topographical surveys, carried on in con- 
nection with this work, have improved the loca- 
tion of that portion of tne railroad route near the 
thirty-second parallel east of the Rio Grande. 

Since the last annual report the cargo of camels, 
thirty-two in number, then referred to as being 
expected, have been landed on the coast of Texas, 
and taken into the interior of the country. Much 
time was required for their recovery from the 
effects of a long sea- voyage; and but little use 
has, therefore, been made of them in the trans- 
portation of supplies. On one occasion it is re- 
ported that a train, consisting of wagons and 
camels, was sent from Camp Verde to San An- 
tonio, a distance of sixty mUes, over a road not 
worse than those usually found on the frontier; 
and the result, as given, is that the quantity 
brought back by six camels (three thousand six 
hundred and forty-eight pounds) was equal to 
the loads of two wagons drawn by six mules 
each, and the time occupied by the camels was 
two days and six hours; that by the wagon four 
days and thirty minutes. 

On another occasion the capacity of the camel 
for traveling over steep acclivities and on muddy 
roads was tested with the most satisfactory result. 
Insnad of makine the dSiotar rendered necessary 
in the location of the road to avoid a rugged 
mountain, impracticable for wagons, the camels 
followed a trail which passed di)-ectly over it, and 
a heavy rain occurring whilst they were at the 
depot to which they had been sent for supplies, 
the road was rendered so muddy that it was con- 
sidered impassable by loaded wagons. The train 
of camels were, nevertheless, Ibaded with an 
average of three hundred and twenty-three pounds 
each, and returned to their encampment, a dis- 
tance of sixty miles, in two days— suffering, as 
it is reported, no interruption or unusual fktigue 
from tne mud over which they passed, nor the 
torrents of rain which fell upon them. 

These tests fully realize the anticipations ente):- 
tained of their usefulness in the transportation of 
military supplies. 

The experiment of introduciof them into the 
climate or the United States hasoeen confined to 
the southern frontier of Texas. Thus far the 
result is as favorable as the most sanguine could 
have hoped. Of thirty-four animau imported 
two have died, one from accidental injury , and the 
other from cause unknown. When it is remem- 
bered that this is the year of thdir acclimation— 



in a diniate subject to sudden and violent changes, 
and to the use oy them of herbage very different 
fipom that of the countries from which they were 
imported — there is every reason to believe that as 
little difficulty will be encountered in the acclima- 
tion of the q^mel as that of the horse or the ox. 

The very intelligent officer who was sent abroad 
to procure them, and who has rem«uncd in charg^e 
of them, expresses entire confidence both of their 
great value for purposes of transportation, and of 
their adaptation to the climate of a large part of the 
United States. 

When we remember that the camel was among 
the first beasts domesticated by man. It fVirnishes 
ground for no little surprise that wc should have 
remained down to the present day so little in- 
formed of its habitudes and physiology. The 
information which has been acquired in the prog- 
ress of this experiment is of a highly interest- 
ing character, and must serve to dispel most of 
those apprehensions which were entertained when 
it was first proposed to introduce camels into the 
United Stntes for military purposes. By the 
kindness of the Secretary of^the Navy, 1 have 
been again permitted to freight a storesnip on its 
return voyage from the Mediterranean with 
another cargo of these animals, to be purchased 
from the unexpended balance of the appropria- 
tion. Lieutenant D. D. Porter, of the iHavy, 
commanding, was chai^d with the duty of pro- 
curing them; and it is expected that another snip- 
ment of about forty in number will be landed 
during the present winter on the coast of Texas, 
and sent up to the encampment where those for- 
merly obtained are now located, when wc shall 
have for practical test about seventy animals. 

The construction of the Capitol extension has 
advanced as rapidly as the supply of marble 
would permit. The building is roofed in, the 
ceilings of the Representatives and of the Senate 
Chamber are completed, and the interior finish is 
begun. 

Several committee rooms have been finished, 
and others, though not yet painted, have been tem- 
porarily occupied by committees, in consequence 
of the deficiency of room in the old building. 
The decoration of these rooms was thus deferred , 
to be resumed during the recess of Congress. 

The vast quantity of marble for the porticoes, 
in which there are a hundred columns, will 
require at least two Reasons for its deliveryf but 
the occupation of the building need not be de- 
layed until the completion of these porticoes. As 
soon as the main body of the wings is completed, 
which, including the ventilating and heating 
apparatus, it is expected will be accomplished 
during the next summer, the building may be 
occupied. 

In my last annual report, and in communica- 
tions since made in answer to resolutions of 
Congress, it was announced that specimens of 
painting 4nd decoration, of encaustic tile floor- 
ing, of cast iron window and door casings, had 
been prepeu*ed for the inspection of Confess, and 
that other improvements on the original plan 
were contemplated* 

It was then stated, that if this higher style of 
finish was adopted, the cost of the building must 
be proportionally increased . And as the original 
plan and estimate was for the lower style of finish 
found in the main building, it was deemed proper 
to submit to Congress for decision the question 
of changing the style to the higher standard of 
the present state ofarchitectural skill; and it was 
suggested that improvements might be introduced 
to a greater or less extent, as Confess might 
provide. Awaitinjg the decision of this question, 
no further appropriation for the Capitol extension 
was presented m the annual estimates of this 
Department. During the session, and with the 
unaerstanding that it was the wiU of Congress 
that the higher style of finish should be introduced 
into the whole building, an estimate for the current 
year's expenditure was transmitted to Congress, 
and an appropriation was made in accoraance 
with it. 1 have this year caused estimates to be 
made on the hypothesis that the building is to be 
completed, both as to material and workmanship, 
so as to conform throughout to thoseparts which 
have already been constructed; and it appears 
that the additional sum, which will thus be 
required, is two milliona one hundred theufaiid 



dollars, of which a portion is asked in the anntial 
estimate for the next fiscal year. 

The work upon the new dome, suspended 
during the session of Congress, has been resumed. 

The machinery for the removal of the masonry 
of the old dome and construction of the new has 
been erected, and the old dome has been com- 
pletely demolished. 

Great care is necessary in forming upon the 
old walls the foundations to support the iron work; 
and the means adopted and described in the re- 
port of the officer in charge Beem well adapted to 
insure success. 

The design which was originally adopted by 
Congress appears to have been in advance of a 
study of its details and an estimate of its cost. 
Inquiries by committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to which the Department rcphed, 
indicated a probable change in the plan of the 
dome; and under these circumstances it has been 
deemed advisable to await further action. There- 
fore no estimate is presented by this Department 
for the continuation of that structure, as the 
aqiount that will be required must depend upon 
the plan to be executed. 

Tne continuation of the General Post Office 
building has been urged as rapidly as the supply 
of materials allowed. A largti part of the cellars 
and basement story is constructed, and much 
marble has been worked, and is ready to be set 
in the upper stories as soon as the granite to 
complete the basement. is received. 

The workmanship of the Post Office and Cap- 
itol extensions is such as to reflect credit upon 
the mechanics of our country. 

These buildings promise to be enduring mon- 
uments of the present state of the arts in the 
United States. 

The work upon the Washington aqueduct was 
suspended in July for the want of means; and 
the appropriation made in August did not, on 
account or the season, then allow of, if indeed it 
was intended for, a resumption of operations. 

The terms of that appropriation, as construed 
by the Department, limited its application to the 
payment of existingliabilities and the preserva- 
tion of the work. The doubt thus suggested as 
to the future policy of Congress in reference to 
the further prosecution of the work has prevented 
me from submitting an estimate for that purpose. 

Every interruption in the progress of construc- 
tion must increase its final cost, and be attended by 
loss, both to the Government and the contractors. 
Therefore, should it be decided to complete the 
aqueduct, it is believed that true economy would 
be promoted by granting sufficient means to un- 
dertake the whole work at the same time. For 
further information in relation to the Capitol and 
Post Office extensions, and the construction of 
the aqueduct, I refbr to the report of the officer 
who has charge of, and fahs so ably and satisfac- 
torily conducted them. 

Attention is invited to the necessity for further 
legislation to improve the condition and render 
more perfect the instruction Of the militia force 
of the United States. This subject has claimed 
the attention of maify of your iUustrious prede^ 
cessors, and has been in the most urgent terms 
presented to the consideration of Congress at 
various times, beginning with the first year in the 
existence of our constitutional Union; but litde 
has been done for the practical advancement of an 
object which, in the language of President Wash- 
ington, ** is abundantly urged by its own impor- 
tance. *' It is rather to be fearea, judging by the 
irregular and very defective returns received at 
this Department, that the militia system is falling 
into disuse.* This would seem to indicate a defect 
in the oi^aniiuition, and a necessity for ftirther 
action by Coneress; that body, in the language 
of President Jefferson, when speaking of the 
state of the militia in 1608, *' alone having the 
power to produce a uniform state of preparation 
m this gfrcat organ of defense." 

During the past year, books of tactical instme- 
(ion ana of expenments in the firing of small 
arms at the long ranges attained by modern im* 
provements have been issued to the States for the 
use of the militia. A new addition of the Army 
regulations, which will soon be published, it is 
designed to distribute in like manner; and it is 
recommended tlmt provision be made vhich will 
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enable the Department to supply such text books 
as will give to the militia the means of acquiring 
the necessary information in respect to the various 
duties of troops in the field, all of which is requi- 
site that Congress may fully prpvlde for the use 
of the militia, ** to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrection;- and repel invasion," as 
empowered hy the Constitution. To use the lan- 
guage of President JeflQ^rson, in his last annual 
message, " the extraordinary character of the 
times m which .we live" impresses with more 
than usual force the necessity for a thorough or- 
ginization of the militia, described by President 
Washington " as the natural defense of the coun- 
try, the most efCectual as well ba economical 
preservative of peace." The use of the Army 
and Navy for the preservation of domestic order 
is for many reasons objectionable, and should only 
be resorted to when the peculiar necessities or 
the case shall justify it. should the civil author- 
ities, aided by a posse, at any time be insufficient 
to enforce obedience to the laws, the nature of 
our institutions seem to indicate as the next step 
the employment of the militia. The authority 
conferred to emplojr the Army and Navy was not 
granted in the first instance, but, after a lapse of 
years, was added to that for the employment of 
the militia, and would seem to be the remedy for 
such extraordinary cases as justify a resort to the 
additional means granted ; but the occurrence of 
such c£e8 must, in no small degree, depend upon 
the perfection of the organization and discipline 
of the militia. 

Since my last annual report the unhappy con- 
dition of affairs in the Territory of jfansas 
diverted the troops stationed there from the cam- 
paign in which it was designed to employ them 
agamst the Cheyennes Indians, and devolved 
upon them the delicate and most ungracious task 
of intervening to suppress insurrectionary move- 
ments by citizens or the United States against 
the organized government of the Territory. To 
roaiatain thie supremacy of law, and to sustahi 
the regularly-constitutea authorities of the Gov- 
ernment, they .were compelled to take the field 
against those whom it is their habit to regard not 
only with feelings of kindness, but with protect- 
ive care. Enei]gy, tempered with forbearance 
and firmneBS, directed by more than ordinary 
judgment, has enabled them to check civil strife, 
and to restore order and tranquillity without shed- 
ding one drop of blood. 

In aid of the civil authorities they have arrested 
violators of the peace, have expelled lawless 
bands from the Territory, and, vigilantly guard- 
ing its borders, have met and disarmed bo£es of 
men organized, armed, equipped, and advancing 
for aggressive invasion, whilst the actual use of 
their own weapons had been reserved for the 
common eneoaies of the United States. 

I concur in the high commendation which the 
commanding general of the department of the 
West bestows on Lieutenant Colonel Cooke, 
commanding in the field, and to the officers and 
men who have thus satisfactorily performed the 
diaaereeable duty which was imposed upon them ; 
and! am sure they could receive no more grate- 
ful reward Uian an exemption from the future 
performance of such duty, and the assurance that 
their labors have contributed to the tranquillity 
Bnd prosperity of the country in which they are 
stationed. Xfpon notice from the executive of 
the Territory that peace has been restored, the 
troops have been withdrawn from the field, and 
returned to winter quarters. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

JEPP'N DAVIS, Secrrtory qf Wwr. 

To the pRBfliDKHT of the United States. 



Report of the BecnBterjr of ih» fim,yrym 

Navt DEPARTMBirr, Deeemker 1, 1856. 
Sm: I have the honor to submit the annual 
report from this Department, showing the duties 
performed by the several squadrons, the present 
condition of the service, with recommendations 
of further legislation. 

SQUADRONS. 

The new steam (Vigate Wabash, Captain-Fred- 



erick Engle, the fi^-ship, the sloops of war Sara- 
toga, Commander E. G. Tilton, and Cyane, Com- 
mander R. G. Robb, form the home squadron, 
which is still under the command of Commodore 
Hiram Paulding. To this force the steamer Ful- 
ton will again l^ added so soon as repaired suffi- 
ciently for service. The frigate Potomac, recently 
the flag-ship of this squadron, has, since my last 
report, been put out of commission, and her crew 
and most of her officers transferred to the Wa- 
bash. 

This ship, with Commodore Paulding on 
board, having visited San Juan del Norte, for 
which place she sailed from New York on the 
28th of November, 1855, for the purposes men- 
tioned in the last report, arrived at Havana on 
the 20th January, in company with the Fulton, 
which had 'also been dispatched to San Juan. 
On the 22d of M&rch they were joined by the 
Saratoga and Cyane, which had been on a cruise 
among the Windward Islands. The squadron, 
after making a short cruise, separa^d; the flag- 
ship in company with the Saratoga running 
down to windward as far as St. Thomas, whence 
the Potomao sailed to Key West^and the Saratoga 
to San Juan, and thence to Aspinwall, where she 
arrived July 23, and has been stationed for the 

gurpose of proteotinff our interests in that region, 
he will soon be relieved by the Cyane, which 
sailed from Boston on the 5th of November. 
T%is latter vessel, after separating from the 
squadron at Havana, and making a cruise in the 
G\]lf of Mexico, arrived at Boston on the 9th of 
August, to which j>ort she returned on the 17th 
October, afVer having been to the eastwardus far 
as St. John *s, Newfoundland . The Fulton having 
visited Belize and the Bay of Islands, looking 
in at Key West, proceeded to Washington, and 
arriving there on the SOth of June, was tempora- 
rily nut out of commission. 

It naving been represented that American cit- 
izens were arrested by a foreign naval force in 
their progress across the Isthmus, at San Juan 
del Norte, orders were issued to Commodore 
Paulding, on the 13th of May, to p/oceed to that 
port immediately. With a view to dispatch, the 
Commodore's flag was transferred to the steam 
frigate Susquehanna, Captain J. R. Sands, then 
fitted out for the Mediterranean. The delicate 
and important investigation was prosecuted at 
San Juan by Commodore Paulding;, with com- 
mendable zeal and prudence . The circumstances 
which gave rise to' temporary misapprehension 
were satisfactorily explained, and Commodore 
Paulding returned to the Potomac, at Key West, 
after looking in at Aspinwall . The Susquehanna 
proceeded thence to tne Mediterranean. 

The Wabash led Philadelphia on a trial trip 
on the 8th of September, for New York, whence, 
having taken onboard her supplies, she proceeded 
to Portsmouth, New Hampsnire. At this place 
she received on board the President of the United 
States, and conveyed him to Annapolis, Mary- 
land. She sailed from New York on the 28th of 
November for Aspinwall. 

The Brazil souadron. Commodore French For> 
rest, consists of the flag-ship, the frigate St. Law- 
rence, Captain' J. B. Hull, now on ner way out, 
and the sloop of war Germantown, Commander 
William F. Lynch, for whose return to the Uni- 
ted States orders were sent on the 31st of October. 
It is designed that the sloop of war Falmouth 
shall join the squadron in a few weeks. The 
frigate Savannah, Commodore Samuel Mercer, 
late the flag-ship, for whose return orders were 
sent out on the 10th of July, arrived at New York 
on the 27th of November. The brie Bainbridge, 
which, till lately formed a part of this squadron, 
returned to Norfolk, Virginia, on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, under the command of Lieutenant C. F. 
M. Spotawood. The store-ship Relief, Lieuten- 
ant Commanding J. W. Cooke, returned to New 
York on the 12th of July, and sailed again for the 
station on the 6th of September, with stores for 
the squadron. Nothine of material iflterest has 
occurred on the Brazil station diiring the past 
year, although the vessels have be«i actively 
cruising. 

Commander T. J. Page, having con^leted the 
survey of the river La Plata and its diflerent 
afflnentSj returned with the United States steamer 
Wat^r Witch to the United States, entering the 



port of Washington on the 8th of May last. 
The very interesting accompanying synoptical 
report of*^ Commander Page gives fuirinformation 
of^the course of the surveys, the charts of which 
are now being prepared for publication. 

The Mediterranean souadron, Commodore S. 
L. Breese, consists of tne flag-ship, the frigate 
Congress, Commander Thomas T. Craven; the« 
sloop of war Constellation, Captain Charles H. 
Bell; the steam fri^te Susquehanna, Captain J. 
R. Sands. This last vessel joined the -squadron 
in July. The steam frigate Saranac, Captain J. 
C. Long, which had been on the station nearly^ 
three years, returned to the United States on the 
26th of June, arriving at Philadelphia. The store- . 
ship Supply, Lieutenant Commanding David D. 
Porter, is in the Mediterranean, still engaged in 
special service under the War Department. The 
vessels of this squadron have shown the flag at 
many ports in the Mediterranean where Amer- 
ican commerce makes its appeeurance. 

The African squadron. Commodore Thomas 
Crabbe, is composed of the flag-ship', the sloop 
of war Jamestown, Commander James H. Ward; 
the sloop of war St. Louis, Commander John W. 
Livingston; and the brije: Dolphin, Commander 
Edward R. Thomson. The sloop of war Dale, 
Commander William McBlair, returned from this 
station January 11, entering Norfolk, Virginia. 
The reports from this squadron are favorable as 
to its health and activity. 

The Ekist India* squadron. Commodore James 
Armstrong, is coinposed of the flag-ship, the 
steam frigate San Jacinto, Commander Henry 
H. Bell; the sloops of war Levant, Commander 
William Smith, and Portsmouth, Commander 

A. H. Foots. This latter vessel left Norfolk 
May 3, and eurrived at Hong Kong on the 29th of 
August. The steam frigate Powhatan, Captain 
W. J. McCluney, arriv^ at Norfolk from this 
station on the 13th of February; the sloop of war 
Macedonian, Captain John Pope, (the nag-ship 
of the late lamented Commodore Abbot,) at Bos- 
ton on the 7th of August; and the sloop of war 
Yandalia, Commander T. R. Rootes, at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, on the 30th September, 
and were all put out of commission. 

The San Jacinto, on her passage to Hone 
Kon^, put in at Palo Penang, for the purpose of 
receiving on board Townsend Harris, Esq., con- 
sul general to Japan,* and conveying him to 
Bankok, Siam, with which Government he waa 
charged with special business by the State De- 

5artment. After having completed this, the San 
acinto proceeded to Hong Kong, and, at last 
advices, was about starting for Simoda, Japan, 
for the purpose of affording a passage to Mr. « 
Harris to that place. She will tnen proceed to 
Shanghae, to join the Levant, which has been 
sent uiere frpm Hong Kong with our Commis- 
sioner to China, (Dr. Peter Parker,) who was 
desirous of visiting the intermediate ports at the 
North. 

The Pacific squadron, Commodore William 
Mervine, consists of the flag-ship, the frigate 
Independence,* Commander Henry K. Hoff; tho 
sloops of war John Adams, Commander Edward 

B. Boutwell; St. Mary's, Commander T. Bailey; 
Decatur, Lieutenant Commanding Eldward Mid- 
dleton; and the steamer Massachusetts, Com- 
mander Samuel Swartwout. 

* The Independence left San Francisco in the 
middle of January, and proceeded on a cruise to 
the southward, via the Sandwich Islands, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether guano was to be 
found on an island, jpe location of which had 
been confidentially communicated by a company 
of gentlemen, and one or two old ana experienced 
sea captains, who personally gave assurance that 
it abounded in guano. She arrived at the desig- 
nated point on the 11th of March« Commodore 
Mervine reports that, owing to heavy breakers, 
all his efforts to land were beffled. This is deeply 
to be regretted; for, although he states that as 
Been from the ship, the island was mantled over 
with a' luxuriant veeetation, and expresses an 
opinion adverse to tne sanguine hopes and ex- 
pectations of the agricultural community, still 
there seems to exist an unsatisfied state of the 
public mind, because of the absence of actual 
personal •^paminatioa. It is possible that tho 
difficulty of eflccting a landing may pot exist at 
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all BeaBons of the year. It is therefore recom- 
mended that anotner smaller national vessel — a 
steamer — be sent to visit the island at a different 
season of the year, so soon as the state of affairs 
at Panama and on the coast of Washington and 
Oregon will permit such a vessel to be spared. 
Arriving at Valparaiso on the 20th of June, the 
Independence proceeded to Panama, where she 
is for the present stationed. 

The St. Mary's, having cruised among the 
Marquesas, Society, Navigators', and Feejee 
Islands, arrived at Panama earlj in May, whers 
9 she has remained since that time, Commander 
Bailey having, on several occasions, had it in his 
power to be pf ^at assistance to our commerce 
and citizens during political excitements at that 
place. 

I have deemed it my duty to retain the Inde- 
pendence and St. Mary's at Panama, and a sloop 
of war at Aspinwall, to afford protection to the 
persons and proj)erty of the thousands of our 
countrymen crossing the Isthmus from the vio- 
lense of an ungoverned population. I am assured 
that their presence alone has prevented a repeti- 
tion of the horrible tragedy of the 15th of April 
last. 

The John Adams, after an active cruise, re- 
turned in the latter part of May to San Francisco, 
where she remained for some time, her presence 
being esteemed convenient for the public mterest. 

The Decatur and Massachusetts have been 
actively eniplojred in suppressing Indian disturb- 
ances m Washington Territory , and with the aid 
of the coast survey steamer Active, Commander 
J. Allen, were of great service in those troubles, 
so disastrous to the enterprising pioneers in that 
distant and very sparsely-settled reeion. The 
United States steamer John HancocK was also 
temporarily employed in this service, under the 
command of Lieutenant David McDongal. 

It is my opinion that the interests of our coun- 
try woula be promoted, and could be much better 
protected , by having two Pacific squadrons instead 
of one, as at present; and I recommend that, as 
soon as a sufficient number of vessels can be 
assembled in that ocean, this additional squad- 
ron be established. Our commerce there has in- 
creased rapidly, and is now very large. The 
States of Central America are growing daily in 
importance. Their peculiar position is causing 
them to attract the attention of the world. The 
trade on the extensive coast of South America is 
very considerable. The islands scattered in that 
sea are full of interest, and then there are CaJi- 
fornia, Washington, and Oregon. The least 
reflecting mind will appreciate at once the value 
of this suggestion, which, I trust, will, ere long, 
* be consummated, as the navy-yard at Mare 
Island, California, will soon assume its position 
among the most useful and complete yards in the 
country. The chief difficulty of keeping perma- 
nently a large number of vessels in the Pacific 
will originate in the impossibility, for some few 
years, of procuring seamen on that coast. I 
nave recently, however, transported a full crew 
to Aspinwall in the steam frigate Wabash, and 
have made a contract, very reasonable in its 
terms, for their passage across the Isthmus, and 
for the return or the relieved crew. If this ex- 
periment is found to work well, it will facilitate 
the proposed plan very much, and contribute 
largely to the ability of the Government to pro- 
tect our Pacific possessions. 

I have recently directed that search be thor- 
oughly made in sur forests on that coast, with a 
view to ascertain its ability to supply ship tim- 
ber. % 

The expedition for the survey and reconnois- 
sance of Behring's Straits, the North Pacific 
ocean, and China seas, having completed its 
work, Commander John Rodgers,who had charge 
of it, returned with the Vincennes to New York, 
July 13. The Fenimore Cooper was turned qyer 
to the navy-yard at Mare Island. 

DIEP-IIA SOUNDINGS, SUBMARINE TELEOaAPR, ETC. 

In addition to the duties performed by the 
vessels of the several squadrons, as above set 
forth, there are others executed, or in progress 
of execution, possessing sufficient interest to be 
worthy of a place in this report. 

The indefatigable superintendent of the Naval 



Observatory, not content with aiding commerce 
and the untaught (jnariner by pointing out the 
safest and shortest tracks on the ocean where 
friendly winds and currents may be found, nor 
yet with the contributions to the intelligence of 
the country resulting from observing the stars of 
the heavens, has, for some time past, thought it 
not visionary to urge upon the public attention a 
new study, denominated bv Baron Humboldt the 
'* Physical Greography or the Sea." He had, 
also, been so bold as to insist that, whenever a 
survey could be made of the bottom of the ocean 
between Newfoundland and Ireland, it would be 
ascertained that such were the moderate depths, 
such the pertect repose there, and absence of 
abrading or disturbing currents, that telegraphic 
wires could be laid as safely and successfully as 
upon land. « 

Lieutenant Brooke, of the Navy, had invented 
a most ingenious yet simple contrivance, in con< 
nection with the snot used, by which the moment 
it touched the bed of the ocean it became de- 
tached, and carefully took up specimens of what- 
ever it came in contact witn, and brought them 
up safely to the operator. Many of our enter- 
prising countrymen, very naturally desirous of 
seeing accomplished so grand an undertaking, 
were anxious that all doubts of practicability 
should, if possible, be removed by actual observ- 
ation and examination. 

There was an act passed in 1849 giving au- 
thority to the Secretary of the Navy to use 
national vessels for *' testing new routes and per- 
fecting the discoveries made oy Lieutenant Maury 
in the course of his investigations of the winds 
and currents of the ocean . " I confess I felt some 
pride in having the science and naval genius of 
our own country to continue foremost in these 
{^reat ocean surveys, and in illustrating the prac- 
ticability of so grand a conception as harnessing 
the lightning, and making it obedient beneath the 
profound depths of the great sea which Provi- 
dence has placed between the Old and New 
World. There was no difficulty in finding a 
competent officer. Lieutenant Berry man , of large 
experience and established reputation in deep- 
sea soundings, full of that enterprising spirit so 
characteristic of American officers, was not only 
ready, but earnestly solicitous and eager to be 
permitted to execute the task, assuring' the De- 
partment that, with a few officers and a very 
sinall crew, he could accomplish it in a few weeks, 
without inconvenience to the service. The small 
steamer Arctic was lying idle at tlie Brooklyn 
navy-yard, and pronounced suitable. The order 
was issued; and Lieutenant Berryman, accom- 

Sanied by Lieutenant Strain, Passed Midshipmen 
, f itchell and Thomas, Midshipman Barnes, and 
a few men, left New York on the 18th of July, 
crossed the ocean, and returned on the 14th of 
October, bringing with him abundant supplies of 
curious and interesting specimens from the bed 
of the 6cean, and at the same time beautiful charts 
mapping out its various depths at distances of 
thirty, forty, sixty, and one hundred miles. In 
order to make his soundings approximate accu- 
racy as nearly as possible. Lieutenant Berryman 
returned in the same latitude and reSi^iamined 
points where he had doubts. The length of the 
route surveyed is about one thousand six hundred 
miles; the greatest depth found was two thousand 
and seventy fathoms, (about two and a half 
miles,) the average, however, being much less. 
These charts ana sp^imens have been turned 
over to the Naval Observatory. The Superintend- 
ent has already caused the specimens to be ana- 
lyzed; and in the hands of a learned professor, 
whose report is before me, they are made to tell 
much of the character and mysteries of that 
ocean-co verftd region . He thinks the appearance 
of the minerals <* indicates that they have been 
quietly deposited from eentle currents, and not 
subsequently disturbed. ' 

It is affirmed now, that the developments of the 
survey corroborate the suggestions of scientific 
investigators, and* establish the practicability of 
laying wires successAilly on the bed of the sea. 

I will leave it to others, sir, to lift the vail of 
the future, and to picture to the mind of the 
curious and speculative the influence to be exerted 
by such an cv«nt upon commerce and trade, upon 
peace and war, and the relationship of nations. 



Tliese deep-sea soundings — this study of the 
winds and currents and temperature of the ocean 
— ^these gradual approaches to greater familiarity 
with the wonders of the great deep — are pregnant 
with incalculable usefulness to those who con*^ 
duct mighty navies, as well as all who "go down 
to the sea in ships." 

Thus, sir, the Navy, although small, is con- 
tributing its share to the defense and the reputa- 
tion of the country. Our flag visits the most 
remote, as well as the most frequented, ports. 
The reports from commanding officers show num- 
berless unpublished cases of relief to our coun- 
trymen, oppresjKd in islands and ports, whose 
Governments have no rank among nations, and 
are irresponsible. 

A considerable number of officers are engaged 
in useful hydrographical duty in connection with 
the coast survey; others are preparing charts of 
the North Pacific and Behring's Straits; whife 
others are soon to present us wHh the results 
of explorations of rivers and harbors of South 
America. 

ORDNANCE AND GUNNXftT->PaACTICE-SHir. 

I know of no part of the service more entitled 
to the liberal patronase of the Government than 
ordnance and practicaTgunnery. IftheNavybe, 
indeed, the ** right arm of defense," as is so oAen 
repeated, it may with great force be added that 
her guns and ordnance appliances are the main 
sinews and arteries, the neglect of which would 
soon render it feeble and palsied. Our national 
ship may attract admiration for the strength and 
beauty of her model, and the graceful ease with 
which she glides on the water; her men may be 
patterns of discipline, and her officers the bravest 
and best; yet 'all this will avail naught in the 
dread hour of battle if either her guns refuse to be 
faithful messengers, or are ipanaged by those who 
are untaught in practical gunnery. Americans 
are adepts in the use of the rifle and the musket 
from their boyhood, and when thrown into the 
neld, no matter how suddenly, they are skillful, 
and their aim is as fatal as that of the trained 
soldier. Of course, the case is very diflerent in 
regard to the mana^ment of a cannon, weighing 
thousands of pounds, upon a disturbed sea. In 
the British service they nave their gunnery prac- 
tice-ship, where officers and men are trained to 
the use of cannon as thoroughly and as regularly 
as the soldier is drilled in the Army. We have 
thus far relied upon practicing at sea, and select- 
ing from the crew for captains of guns those who 
may, from experience, oe found nest fitted. It 
is amazing, indeed, that, notwithstanding the 
inaportance of disseminating through the service 
a thorough knowledge of gunnery, no system for 
that purpose has ever been adopted. It is true 
that the orders of the Department of early date 
requiring practice at sea are now much respected 
by the officers, and executed with unusual fidelity; 
and Captain Ingraham.the chief of the Ordnance 
Bureau, states that ** the reports from command- 
ers of squadrons and single ships continue to 
show great attention on the part of the officers to 
the general preparation for battle, and to the in- 
struction of the men in practical gunnery, and 
afford evidence that the armaments and oranance 
equipments of our vessels are efficient and satis- 
factory;" still, I believe it is conceded by all offi- 
cers that some system is needed to improve this 
part of the service. Surely, no man* of- war should 
go to sea without a certainty of having a supply 
of seamen qualified by training fbr being captains 
of guns; and, in my opinion, a vast improvement 
would follow if none went to sea without an offi- 
cer designated especially as the ordnance officer 
of the ship. 

An efibrt is now being made to initiate a sys- 
tem as far as it can be done in the absence of 
legislation. The Plymouth sloop-of-war is now 
at the Washington navy -yard, placed under the 
command of Commander Dahlgren^ and is being 
fitted out thoroughly for the purpose of a " gun- 
nery practice-ship." A few officers at present, 
and a number of select seamen, will be assigned 
to her, and she will bear an experimental arma- 
ment of heavy and light guns. Under proper 
«regru)ations and training, the hope is confidently 
I indulged that this pracuce-ship will annually turn 
off seamen thoroughly trained to the manage- 
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ment of heavy ordnance in storm and in calm, 
and that our men-of-war may be supplied with. 
officers and men familiarized with all the appli- 
ances of these great engines of destruction.^ I 
commend this subject to special consideration 
and encouragement, and have no doubt that, 
when enlarged and aided by the su^estions of 
experience, this gunnery practice-ship will prove 
an invaluable acquisition to the service. 

The recent changes in the armament of our 
vessels call for a somewhat detailed statement 
from the Department on that subject. In many 
of those most remarkable conflicts in which the 
American Navy won its proudest trophies, it is 
well settled that the superiority of the caliber of 
our guns contributed very much to the successful 
o?crpowering of the formidable adversary. 

In consideration of the comparative strength 
of our naval force, it becomes vastly important 
that we should call into exercise tne inventive 
and suggestive genius of our countrymen; and 
strive not merely to keep pace with, but, if pos- 
sible, in advance of others in the character of our 
engines of destruction in war. In this matter 
the Ordnance Bureau has not been idle. The 
progress in improving, modifying, and enlarging 
tile guns of the service has been cautious and 
gradual, yet steady and impressive. 

The experimental establishment at the Wash- 
ington navy-yard has been for many years an 
admirable adjunct to the bureau. Having at its 
head an officer of a hi||h order of intellect and 
indefatigable energy, aided by a small corps of 
assistants, the Department has found it a shield 
ofprotection against the introduction of the nov- 
elties of visionary inventors. No innovation has 
been recommended until subjected to the severest' 
testa; yet progress, and an eagerness to be in 
the foreground of improvement, have been man- 
ifest. The recent adoption on the new frigates 
of the nine, ten, and eleven-inch shell guns to 
the exclusion of shot, was by no means inconsid- 
erately or hastily made. 

It was suggested by Commander Dahlgren, in 
1850, that be could '* exercise a greater amount 
of ordnofiee power with a given weight of metals 
and with more safety to those who managed the 
guD, than any other piece then known of like 
wtigkt,*' 

uoromodore Warrington, then at the head of 
the Bureau of Ordnance, ordered the guns pro- 
posed. The proving and testing continued during 
the years 1852, 1853, and 1854. The points of 
endurance and accuracy were specially examined. 
The first e^in stood five hundred rounds with 
shell, and Ive hundred shot, without bursting; 
and subsequently other guns were proved to tlie 
extreme, and enuured one thousana six hundred 
and one thousand seven hundred rounds without 
bursting. Shells have been adopted, because 
they are deemed preferable, not because of any 
apprehension that shot cannot be used in these 
guns with perfect security, that point being set- 
tled by actual experiment. This fact is said to 
be attributable to the circumstance of there bein^ 
thrown into the breech a very considerable addi- 
tional weight of metal. If, therefore, it is at any 
time contemplated to attack the solid masonry 
of fortifications, several feet in thickness, solid 
shot can be used, although recent developments 
in the late European wars will hardly encourage 
such assaults to be often undertaken. U is prob- 
ably true, aa alleged, that as solid shot are driven 
by a krger charge of powder, their power is 
thereby proportionally greater; and that on strik- 
ing a ahip they may pass entirely through her, 
thus exposing her to the consequences of two 
serious breaches. These openings made by solid 
•hot, however, are often easily repaired, even 
during an action; but if a vessel is struck and 
penetrated by one of these monster shells, which 
carries within itself the elements of explosion, 
one can hardly conceive of the crashing of tim- 
bers and the havoc and destruction which must 
inevitably ensue. And thus the work of one 
•hell would be more fatal and disastrous than that 
of many shot. 

In addition to this heavy armament, our national 
vessels have, for a few years past, been supplied 
viih boat guns — brass pieces, twelve and twenly- 
four-pounders< They are truly formidable, and, 
under the management of trained men, are oAen 



discharged ten times in a minute. They are so 
constructed as to be easily placed in small boats, 
which can thus enable an approach to the enemy 
at points inaccessible to tne larj|;e veasel, and 
when landed can be managed with facility and 
fatal effect. The reports of their great service 
recently in China very forcibly illustrate their 
great advantage as a portion of a ship's arma- 
ment. 

But I forbear to pursue this subject, leaving 
it in the hands of able ordnance omeers. The 
cautious and sound judgment of the late ComQio- 
dore Morris approved the new ordnance. The six 
new frigates presented at once the question of sup- 
plying them with guns after the usual old model, 
or in accordance with the suggestions of our able 
ordnance officer, tested by years of much con- 
sideration. After investigation, I unhesitatingly 
sustained the recommendation to fit dut the new 
frigates with their present formidable battery. 
It IS true the guns are very heavy; but experience 
and practice, and the aid of labor-saving inven- 
tions daily made, will render them as manageable 
aa tliirty -two-pounders were twenty years ago. 

THB KEW FRIGATES — PROPOSED ADDITIONAL 

SLOOPS. 

• 

In my last annual report I informed you that 
three of the steam frigates ordered by Congress 
were afloat. It now aiTords me pleasure to state 
that they are all afioat. The machinery for each 
will be complete and^ready for trial in a few days. 
The Merrimac and Wabash are now in commis- 
sion. Thus far the most saneuine expectations 
of the Department have been fully realized. 

The performance of the Merrimac has im- 
pressed favorably the severest architectural 
critics. The machinery and boilers have exhib- 
ited remarkable evidence of power. The mate- 
rial and workmanship were superintended and 
approved by the engineers of the Government, 
although built of necessity in private establish- 
ments. The speed isjgreater tlian usual in aux- 
iliary steamera, in which steam is by no means 
the chief motive power; but the great desidera- 
tum is attained or preserving unimpaired all the 
easential elements and capacity of the sailing 
veasel. • 

Five of these frigates were modeled by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Construction, &c., and 
will each carry a battery of eight-inch guns on 
the spar deck, nine-inch on the gun-deck, with a 
ten -inch pivot gun, bow and stern. The Niag- 
ara, built in New York, was modeled and com- 
gleted in the navy-yard by the late Georgn 
teers, whose genius and great capacity for ship- 
building were so highly recommended that he 
was appointed a temporary naval constructor for 
that purpose. She will carry the novel arma- 
ment of twelve eleven -inch guns, each throwing 
a shell of one hundred and thirty-five pounds. 

The introduction of these magnificent vessels 
constitutes an era in the history of the United 
States Navy; and while they may well stimulate 
the eneiigy and valor of its officers, they will also 
excite emotions of a just natiqnal pride in the 
bosom of every American beholder. 

I know of no reason for withdrawing the rec- 
ommendation heretofore made to build additional 
sloops of war» capable, from their small draught 
of water, of entenng such ports as New Orleans, 
Bavannah, and Charleston, as well as New York 
and Boston. A formidable battery of from fifteen 
to twenty guns would render them very effective. 
They could annoy the enemy at sea, and pene- 
trate and defend our harbors alon^ the coast 
inaccessible to the lareer class of heavier draught. 

The arguments and considerations for a steady 
and gradual enlargement of our Navy have lost 
none of their force. Our extended coast, our 
multiplied commerce, the maintenance of our 
rank among the great Powers of the earth, all 
speak loudly in favor of thia policy. But I forr 
Aar Uie repetition of the views so often some- 
what elaborately presented heretofore^ I think 
it proper to remark, however, that even the pas- 
sage of the bill for the conatruction of ten sloops 
of war will be but little, very little, actual increase, 
as many old veauU are now neeeasarily to be Und up 
as unwortlttf of repair. " 

In addition to the establishment for building 
and repairing machinery and boilers at the Wash- 



ington navy-yard, the Department is persuaded 
that during the next year those in process of 
construction at Norfolk and Brooklyn will ba 
finiahed. The difficulty of makingr a safe founda- 
tion will somewhat delay the foundery at Boston. 
When these are completed, the Gk»vernment can 
repair and build its own machinery for national 
vessels. I take pleasure in stating that the boilers 
and entire machinery for the Minnesota were 
built at the Washington navy -yard, and have thus 
far reflected credit upon projectors and builders. 

8BAMBM. 

It is very important that such a policy should 
be adopted in reeard to seamen as will insure a 
supply when needed for regular aervice, and pro- 
mote the enlistment of our own countrjrmen, the 
considerations in favor of which latter propoai- 
tion cannot but occur to the commonest ooserver. 
The recommendations of the Department of a 
system of honorable discharge, and of increased 
pay, have been generoualy aaopted by Congress. 
The supply of provisions and clothing hai^for 
the last few years, been of the most substantial 
and wholesome products of the country. Since 
the introduction of the new system of inspection, 
the ear of the Department is no longer annoyed 
by complaints in regard to worthless clothing and 
spoiled provisions. The medicines are not spu- 
rious drugs, bought up in haste in the shops, but 
are carefully manufactured under the immediate 
supervision of the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery. 

The arrangements for berthing the men on our 
ships have been gradually improving, so as to 
render them comu>rtable and more secure from 
diseases and decay of constitution incident to 
the perils and privations of the sea. Excellent 
su]n?eons are assigned to every vessel. 

The following .extract from the report of the 
chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
attests the skill of our surgeons, and the excel- 
lence of the sanitary regulations on board of our 
national ships : 

" The Constitution frigate, with a complement of 475 
offlcera and men, during a cruise of two yean and five 
months on that station, (Africao,) terminating in June, 
1HS5, lost but one man by diseaae; thirty-six were sent 
home aa invalids. The same immunity from death was 
shared in a laige degree by the other vessels composing the 
squadron. 

<< The Cttmberiand, a frigate of the same complement .lost 
by deatli in thirty months—that is, from January, 1833, to 
July, 1656— eighteen of her crew while sationed in the 
Mediterranean ; during the same period, the St. Lawrence, 
a frigate or the same clasii,crulsii» in Uie Pacific, lost but 
seven of her crew by death. Tlte Powhatan, a steam 
frigate, with a complement of 3SiO, cruising in the East 
Indies during the years 1853, 1654, and lASS, lost but four* 
leon men by disease and accident. The Savannali, a 
frigate, witli a complement of about 450, employed on the 
coast of Brazil, reports but five death* during thirty months, 
between July, 1653, and January, 1856, though during this 
time a fever of a serious ctiaracter prevailed at various 
parts of the sution." 

Thus it seems that every incentive is held out 
to invite enlistments and secure experienced 
seamen abundantly for home and foreign ser- 
vice. 

I have no hesitation in stating— and the records 
and returns will sustain the sutiement — that there 
has been an improvement as to nvanhen and char' 
aeter. Still the wonderful increase of commerce 
and demand for sailors, th^ comparative short- 
ness of the cruises of the merchant marine, and 
the very high price paid, render it no easy matter 
to keep on hand a steady and sufficieut supply 
for the relief of sauadrom. Such, too, are the 
wonderful attractions presented by our vast 
country, and so great tne facility with which 
peaceful and happy hogies are procured, that the 
increase of sailors has, among our own citizens 
especially, not kept pace with the progress of 
commerce. 

I am aware that occasionally the sailor has had 
cause to complain of bein^ detained abroad be- 
yond the term of his enlistment, although one 
fourth additional compensation is allowed for that 
period of detention. Every effort has been made 
since the return of the Japan expedition to remove 
,this source of complaint. Had the rule been 
applied strictly to that squadron, the great pur- 
poses for which it was formed would inevitably 
nave been postponed, and perhaps defeated for- 
ever. National vessels have only been detained 
by high considerations of public good, and then 
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it waa as painful to the Department as annoying 
to the sailor. It has not been, and is not now, 
the poJicy nor the practice of this Department to 
detain seamen on foreign stations indefinitely until 
they could be relieved. On the contrary, numer- 
ous vessels have been ordered home from distant 
stations before their reliefs were sent. The Cum- 
berland, the flag-ship of the Mediterranean squad- 
ron, the Levant, and the St. Louis, of the same 
station, all returned before their reliefs had gone 
out. The Savannah, the flag-ship of the Brazil 
squadron, just returned, was ordered home in 
July last, but by some accident or irregularity of 
^hc transportation of the mails, the orders were 
not received until October. Her relief, the St. 
Lawrence, only left the United States on the ISth 
day of October. The Germantown, of the same 
squadron, has been ordered home without being 
relieved. The terms of the enlistment of the 
crew of the St. Mary's, of the Pacific squadron, 
have nearly all expired ; but had the Department 
ordered her home from Panama, I have positive 
assurance Uiat the consequences would have been 
fatal^p thfr-lives and property of the thousands 
of our countrymen passing over that route. Such , 
however, was the anxiety of the Department to 
relieve the seamen and officers of that ship, that 
officers and men have been sent in the steamer 
Wabash to Aspinwall, and arrangemenu have 
been effected with the railroad company, so that 
the present oflicers and men of the St. Mary's 
will reach their homes in the United States with- 
out the delay and exposure of a voyage around 
Cape Horn. I am, however, of opinion that the 
' term of our cruises is too long, ana that it should 
be reduced to two years instead of three; and I 
have determined and directed that it shall consti- 
tute a part of the sailing instructions to com- 
manders in chief of the squadrons, that they shall 
see that, when the term of enlistment of the ma- 
jority of the crew of any vessel attached to their 
squadron is about expiring, it shall return to 
the United States in due time for the discharge 
of the seamen, and that this rule shall never be 
deviated from except in an emergency involving 
the honor of the flag, or by the special orders of 
the Department. 

But I etn^tss I lock to the foOering core qf the 
anprtntiee sifttem, and its gradwd enlargemeiUi as 
the surest means of making a radical improvement 
of this branch of the service, and as the only 
mode of incorporating into the corps of seamen 
a fair proporHon of our own eowUrymen. 

There are now enlisted, aiid in the service, 
several hundred boys, aU bom in the United States, 
and nearly the whole of them are now in active 
service in the various squadrons. Since the De- 
partment has introduced the system, its chief 
difficulty has not been in procuring enlistments, 
Sut in resisting importunities to be permitted to 
enlist — a point to be well yarded lest the system 
be crushed by its own weight before sufficiently 
perfected by experience. 

Their moral, intellectual, and professional 
training receive earnest attention; and I am grat- 
ified to be sustained in the effort by the officers 
of the Navy, all of whom manifest a deep inter- 
est in the suscess of the undertaking. 

While I admit that the chief, ana indeed par- 
amount, consideration in admitting apprentices 
is to make American sailors* I inchne to the 
opinion that it might encourage the youths if it 
were known that the President had authority to 
appoint, annually, ten of the most meritorious 
midshipmen and pupils at the Naval Academy. 
I advise, therefore, the passage of a law giving 
this authority. 

I deem it my duty to caltyour attention to the 
fact that there are at present several vacancies 
in some of the grades of the Navy, occasioned 
by deaths and resignations. Several of them 
occurred more than six months ago. I am not 
unmindful of the considerations vmidi have, for 
this period, prompted a suspension of executive 
action. The interests of tne service, however, 
induce me to advise that they be filled at the 
earliest day practicable, either by promotions in 
the usual way, or by nominating for restoration 
to the active list any reserved or dropped ofltcer 
who may now be oojudged by you as worthy of, 
or entitled to, your interposition. I have here* 
tofore said that I could not recommend ** the 



adoption of any measure of repeal, or any course 
of proceeding in conflict with the general action 
of the board." But I also said then, and repeat 
now, " if the sword of any one of those gallant 
men has been incautiously taken from him, all 
right-minded men will say, let his country restore 
it to him with all the honors and reporation due 
to injured merit." 

There are three vacancies in the grade of 
captain, and fourteen in the grade of lieutenant. 

The reports of the chiefs of the several bureaus 
will advise you very fVilly of the condition of that 
portion of the public service respectively assigned 
to their special supervision. They present many 
useful sugj^estions, and enter mucn into details 
on many interesting subjects, which cannot be 
conveniently discussed and condensed in the Sec- 
retary 's annual report. The duties of the chief 
of Bureau of^Yards and Docks have become very 
onerous and ^gradually enlarged, in consequence 
of the increased work and extended operations in 
the navy-yards. Much progress has been made 
toward completing the navy-yard in California. 
The dock, basin, and railway are finished. The 
report of Commodore Smitn is very elaborate, 
full of interesting details and sug^stions, and 
discloses with clearness the condition of the 
works under his charge. 

The report fVom the Ordnance Bureau exhibits 
a satisfactory condition of that part of the ser- 
vice. I concur in the recommendations mode, 
particularly those in regard to the Naval Acad- 
emy, and the policy of an at>undant supply of 
powder to meet any emergency. 

Many very useful reforms have been accom- 
plished through new regulations made by the 
nead of the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing. 
His suggestions in favor of a small corps of 
assistant pursers, with moderate compensation, 
are entitled to consideration. It has always been 
the practice (originating in necessity^ to send 
store-ships and vessels on special service to sea 
without a purser. Then the officer in command 
performs the duty of purser, in addition to his 
military duty. Not oeinff an accountant, he 
often, although perfectly nonest, finds at the 
Auditor's office a large balance against him, and 
must sacrifice his hard earnings to pay it, or be 
reported and disgraced as a defaulter. 

The report from the Bureau of Construction 
exhibits, very fully, the condition of our national 
vessels. The poucy in favor of a small annual 
appropriation tor keeping the yards supplied 
with ship-timber is, unquestionably, souno. 

Attention is invited to the report from the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. I think action 
should be taken to restore to the hospital fund 
the value of the land recently conveyed to the 
Treasury Department for the purposes of a marine 
hospited. The fUnd by whicn this land was pur- 
chased was raised by small contributions, in the 
nature of deductions from the pay of the sailors, 
and it can hardly be appropriated to other pur- 
poses with justice. 

While I am much opposed to multiplying 
bureaus and officers^ I cannot allow that reeling 
to restrain me from recommending the creation 
of an additional office, which experience in the 
administration of this Department admonishes 
me would be useful and promotive of discipline. 
The prompt and careful enforcement of the law 
authorizing courts-martial is one of the surest 
means of preserving efficiency. In order to efiect 
this, I am convinced that there should be a ludge- 
advocate, learned in the law, attached to the De- 
partment, to whom should be assigned the direc- 
tion and management of all matters connected 
with courts-martial and courts of inquiry; sub- 
ject, of course, to the supervision of the Secre- 
tary. It need not be a bureau; not even an 
additional clerk would be required, as one of the 
present clerks has now the business, in connec- 
tion, with these courts, especially assigned to 
him. ^ 

The Resolute, Commander Hartstene, having 
been thoroughly repaired at the Brooklyn navy- 
yard, sailed from New York on the 13th day of 
November. Her commanding officer has instruc- 
tions, and was the bearer of dispatches, for carry- 
ing into execution, with strict fidelity, the joint 
resolutioQ of Congress, approved the 28th day of 
August, 1856, generously tendering the ship to 



her Majesty's Grovemment. The bark Release, 
Lieutenant C. C. Simms, sailed from New York 
on the 7th day of November for Georgetown , 
Demarara, and La Ghiayra, Venezuela, having 
been by your direction temporarily assigned to 
special duty under the Secretary of the Interior, 
with a view of accomplishing the liberal purposes 
of Congress in aiding to supply a portion of our 
country, where immense capital is invested io 
the culture of sugar, with fresh cuttings of the 
cane, and thus, if possible, arrest the rapid de- 
cline in the production of an article so universally 
one of consumption in our country. 

The Nautical Almanac is required by law to 
be under the charge of an officer of the Navr, 
not below the grade of lieutenant. It has hith- 
erto been conducted by Commander Davis, who 
was peculiarly fitted by his scientific attainments 
for the task. He has, however, been detached 
recently, and ordered to sea, and, temporarily, 
it has been placed under the chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance and Hydro^phy. Although an 
officer of the Navy can, without doubt, be found 

3ualified for it, the other calls of the service sud- 
enly detach him, and an untried successor enters 
upon the duty every few years, thus unquestion- 
ably impairing the claim of the work to the con- 
fidence of all men of science, who well kno^ 
that the hijghest order of intellect, and years of 
mental training, are requisite to fit one for even 
on approach to proficiency in this difficult branch 
of learning. I recommend, therefore, a modifi- 
cation of uie law, in order that this work, thus 
far so creditable to the country, may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Executive, be placed under the 
charge 6f one of the naval professors of mathe- 
matics, who are never sent to sea. 

The Naval Academy continues to prosper and' 
demonstrate its usefulness, by annufuly mrnish- 
ing the service with a 'number of accomplished 
youn^ officers, whose ambition anin^ates them 
to solicit the Department to give them an oppor- 
tunity of going to sea. With a view of impror- 
ing the pupils in practical seamanship, fifty-two 
were sent to sea m the sloop of war Plymouth, 
and, after cruising during the summer months, 
returned to the Academy. The report of Com- 
mander Green is very favorable to the ceal and 
attainments, during the cruise, of the youths 
under his command. At the next annual exam- 
ination I recommend that, in addition to the naval 
board of examiners, a board of visitors, com- 

f>osed of civilians, be appointed. Jt will stimu- 
ate the midshipmen, and at the same time inform 
our leading men of the excellent character of the 
institution. The Naval Observatory is sustain- 
ing its high reputation, and, by its suggestions 
and compilations, doing much indeed, not merely 
for those who follow the sea, but for science 
generally. 

I renew the expressions of my opinion of the 
usefulness of the Marine Corps. I nave so often 
made rAommendation for its enlargement, and 
for the adoption of some plan for appointing offi- 
cers of military education, that I forbear to do 
more than to refer to my former reports. Atten- 
tion is called to the detailed report of the com- 
mandant of the corps. 

An act passed at the last session of Congress, 
directing that notice be given to E. K. Collins 
and his associates of the modification of the law 
of July 21, 1852, in reference to compensation 
for the transportation of the mails between New 
York*and Liverpool, has been carried into execu- 
tion. The notice was issued immediately after 
the passage of the law. 

The compensation of nearly all the public offi- 
cers in the service of the Government has within 
the last few years been increased with the excep- 
tion of that of the officers of the Army and the 
Navy. While I am of opinion that the pay of 
a portion of the officers of the Navy is sumcient, 
I aeem it my duty also to express my conviction 
that the pay of some of the graded is entirely 
inadequate, and not properly regulated by con- 
siderations of the character of their services. I 
recommend legislation on this subject. 

The estimates for the support of the Navy and 
Marine Corps for the year ending June 30, 1858, 
and for all other objects coming under the control 
of this Department, are in the aggregate, (being 
a little over one million less than the aggregate 
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for the present fiscal year) |jL2,418,023 27 

From which deduct special ob- * 

jccts, including transportation 

of the mail in steamships 3,505.044 22 

Leaves for the support of the Navy 
and Marine Corps $8,912,979 05 

The estimate for the present fiscal year for 
the support of the Navy and Marine Corps 

was 1^93,531 31 

The total expenditure for all objects under the 
control of the Navy Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1856, was. . |14,078,529 04 
But of this amount there was ex- 
pended for special objects under 
the control of the Department, 5,641,172 07 

Leaving as the legitimate expend- 
iture for the support of the 
Navy and Marine Corps, for 
the year ending June 30, 1856, |8,4d7,356 97 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, j ^ BOBBIN. 

To the PassiDBNT of the United States. 



RepoirC of tlie PosI master Oeacnkl* 

Post OrricB DzpAaTUBirT, Dte. 1, 1856. 

6ir: Since my last annual report, the post 
offices have been increased 1,155, and numbered 
on the 30th of June last, 25,565. Three hundred 
and thirty-nine postmasters were appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of^the Senate, the yearly commissions ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars. On the 30th of 
June, 1852, the number of post offices in the 
United States was 20,901, showing an increase 
in the last four years of 4,664. 

On the 30th of June last there were in opera- 
tion 7,972 mail routes. The number of contract- 
ors was 6,372. The length of these routes is 
estimated at 239,642 miles, divided as follows, 
viz: 20,323 miles of railroad; 14,951 miles of 
steamboat; 50,453 miles of coach; 153,915 miles 
of inferior trades. 

The totiu annual transportation of mails was 
71,307,897 miles, cosdng (6,035,474, and divided 
as follows: 21,809,29o mUes by railroad, at 

f2,310y389; about ten cents and six mills a mile; 
,240,170 miles by steamboat, at |860,755; about 
twenty cents and three mills a mile; 19,114,991 
«Diles by. coach, at |I ,329 356; about seven cents 
a mile; 26,143,440 miles by modes not specified, 
at 11,534,974; b\ cenu per mile. 

Compared with the service of June 30, 1855, 
there tB an addition of 11,734 miles to the length 
of mail routes, 3,906,731 miles to the total annual 
transportation, being about 5 8-10 per cent., and 
of A6d0>236 to the cost, or 12 4-10 per cent. 

The aggregate length of railroad routes has 
been increased 1,990 miles, and the annual trans- 
portation thereon 2,606,827 miles, about 13 ^ per 
cent., at a cost of $237,300, or 11 4-10 per cent. 

The length of steamboat routes has been in- 
creased 332 miles, and the cost (235,250, although 
the annual transportation is less by 219,657 miles. 
This resulted mainly from putting in operation 
in January last, a daily route between New Or- 
leans and Cairo, Illinois, 1,075 miles, at a cost 
of #329,000 per annum. But for this route there 
would now appear a diminution of steamboat 
service, amounting to 743 miles in the length of 
routes, 1,002,257 in annual transportation, and 
|93,750 in cost. 

The addition to the length of coach routes has 
been 1,250 miles; to the annual transportation, 
255,873 miles; and to the cost |113,377; or 9 3-10 
per cent. 

The additional length of inferior routes is 
8,162 miles; annual transportation, 1,263,688 
miles; cost, (104,309, or aoout 5 per cent, in 
transportation, and 7 3-10 per cent, in cost. 

The portions of additional service in California 
are 706 miles in length of routes, and 135,274 
miles in transportation, costing |8,223. 

In Oreffon no material change nas taken place; 
and no alterations or additions have been made 
to the service stated in my annual report of 1855 
in New Mexico and Utah. 



In Nebraska and Kansas 2,238 miles have been 
added to the length of routes, and 250,470 miles 
to the annual transportation, at a cost of $33,843. 
The whole service in these Territories now stands 
thus, viz: 

Length of coach routes, 964 miles; annual 
transportation thereon, 115,648 miles; cost, 
|17,8o0, about 15 J cents a mile. 

Length of inferior routes, 2,152 miles; annual 
transportation, 210,186 miles; cost, (20,275, about 
nine oents and sixjnills a mile. Tne total length 
is 3,116 miles; total transportation, 325,834; and 
the cost (38,155. 

The following table shows the extension of 
railroad service during the year, separalely, in 
five groups of States, viz: 

Length Mliet aumtal 
AddiHonai, o/ router, traasportation. Cod. 

New England and New 

York 150 «B,863 #16,940 

New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, Mary- 

land, and Ohio 387 43S»743 93,065 

Virginia, Nortb Carolina. 

South Carolina, and 

Geoigia 168 396,804 67,911 

Michigan, Indiana, lUi- 

noia, and Wisconiin... 303 1,045,486 89,575 

Kentacky, Tennessee, 

Alabama, Missisidppi, 

aadJLoaisiana. 483 475,981 46,000 

Total l^ 8,606,837 tiPT^OO 

The railroad service within the last four years 
has increased at a very rapid rate — showine the 
growth of our country and the enterprise of our 
citizens. On the fio^t of July, 1842, the total 
length of railroad routes was 3,191 miles, and 
the cost of service was $432,568. On the first 
day of July, 1852, the number of miles on which 
the mail was conveyed on railroad amounted to 
10,146, costing 11,275,520 — making an increase 
of 7,055 miles in ten years, at an additional cost 
of $842,952. Between the first of July, 1852, 
and the first of July, 1856, the railroad service 
was increased 10,177 miles, exhibiting the fact 
that within that time this description of service 
has been more than doubled. , 

The table below shows the length of railroad 
routes and cost of mail service thereon at the end 
of each fiscal year firom 1852 to 1856, inclusive: 

Tear. JfUet. Coel. 

1853 10,146 91ir75,530 

1853 19,415 1,601,399 

1854 14,858 1,786,453 

1855 18,333 9,073,088 

1856 90,333 9,310,389 

On the first of December, 1856, the railroad 
service had increased to 21,310 miles, and the 
total cost for this service at that date amounted 
tojtf2,403,747. 

Within the same petriod the service on horse- 
back, and by modes not specified in the contracts, 
was increased 16,862 miles in length of routes, 
and 54^2,819 mUes in annnal tmnsportation. 
The coach service, taken off in some localities, 
owing to the construction of railroads, has been 
given to other States and Territories, or other 
parts of the same State, as their growing popu- 
lation and consequent increase of mail matter 
demanded; so that, notwithstanding the great 
extension of railroads, the coach service has oeen 
reduced but 202 miles. The steamboat service 
has been decreased 1,479 miles. 

The average cost of railroad service in 1852, 
estimated on the length of routes one way, was 

S125 71 a mUe; in 18.56, |101 45 a mile; being a 
ecrease of |24 26 a mile. For other modes of 
conveyance the average rate of pay has largely 
advanced during the same period owing to causes 
beyond the power of the Department to control. 
The lettings of new contracts for the term 
commencing let July last embraced the States of 
New Jersey , Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland , 
and Ohio. 

The following table shows the new service as 
in operation on the 30th September: 

JIflletin MiUianmial 

OonvetMee, iength, traneportaiUmi Cod. 

BaUrowl.... 5,388 5,607,177 #690,596 

Stflsmbost 354 115,198 10,195 

Coach 9,163 4,095,369 909,599 

Inferiormodes 18,056 3,845,790 993,557 

Total .38,771 13,503,457 #1,196,800 



Compared with the service on 30th June last, 
there is an aggregate decrease of 229 miles in the 
length of routes; out an increase of 636,554 miles 
in the annual transportation, and (fl]26,116 in 
cost, divided as follows. ^ 

JSidmonednMeeof jSdJUtional 

SttUes. troMportation, cost, 

NewJcney #B,799 

Pennsylvania 930,963 . 51 ,9! 6 

Delaware 53,560 3,339 

Marylaotf •« 8,747 

Ohio 405,383 53,335 

In New Jersey the transportation is reduced 
40,156 mileS) and in Maryland 2,186 miles, 
although the expense is increased. 

Ob the 30th June there were in service 360 
route agents, at a compensation of |265,429; 34 
local agents at 121,738; and 1,108 mail messen- 

f!rs at 1127,251— making a total of |414,438. 
his amount, with the increased cost of the new 
service, commencing let July last, ($126,116,) 
added to the cost of service as in operation op the 
30th June last, ($6,035,474,) makes the toud 
amount for the current year, $6,576,028. J^This 
is independent of Uie cost of ocean-mail service. 
The Panama Railroad Company has been 

Gid for transportation of the mails across the 
thmus during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1856, the sum of $141,308 16. *For the first 
quarter of the present fiscal year they received 
$44,659 34. At the last session of Cfongress I 
took occasion tQ call your attention to the large 
sums paid the company for this service, and 
transmitted to you the correspondence which had 
taken place between the Department and the 
company in relation to a proposed reduction in 
their charges! 

This report was laid by you before Congress, 
but no definite action was had thereon. In re- 
ferring again to this subject, it will be necessary 
for me simply to repeat the reasons stated in my 
correspondence with the company, and in my 
letter to you of the 16th of April , 1856. Prior to 
the Ist of December, 1651, tne mails were con- 
vened across the Isthmus under an arrangement 
with the New Granadian Government, and the 
average rate paid for transportation, including the 
expense of route agents in crossing the Isthmus, 
was a fraction over seventeen cents a pound. In 
October, 1851, a temporary arrangement was 
made with the Panama Company, by which they 
were allowed twenty-two cents a pound, the 
maximum rate authorized by law. At this time 
the amount of mail matter transported was com- 
paratively small, and the service was performed 
partly by canoes and partly by mules. The 
greater tne amount of mail matter earned, the 
greater would be the cost of transportation *, and 
It therefore seemed to be but just to pay accord* 
ine to weight. 

No attempt was made to reduce the price, al- 
though the cost of the service had increased from 
$40,&7 in September, 1851, to $1 19,727 in Sep- 
tember, 1854, until the railroad was completed, 
and the company had published their tariff of 
rates. Ten cents per pound was to be their charge 
on express freight for passenger trains, as well 
as for the ** bageage of passengers;'* but as the 
company alleged that this did not include the ex- 
pense and responsibility of putting the goods oa 
Doard of the steamers, or their conveyance fVom 
ship to shore, in which case their charge was 
fifteen cents a pound, I concluded not only to 
allow them that price, but in view of the import- 
ance of Uie work, and wishing to deal with them 
in a liberal spirit, fixed the compensation at eigh- 
teen cents a pound. As announced in my last 
report, the company refused to acquiesce in that 
decision, b|it were paid at that rate until the 24th 
of December, 1855. 

In April following the difiiculties in Nicaragua 
had dosed the route through that State, which 
made it imnossible for me to have the mails of 
the United States conveyed by any other route 
than via Panama; and I was then notified that, 
unless the Department should give them twenty- 
two cents a pound in the future, and pay them 
the amount ($18,093 88) withheld by my order 
reducing the price to eignteen cents a pound, tlie 
mails of the United States should not be taken 
across the Isthmus. In view of the financial 
troubles and probable bankruptcies which a dis- 
continuance of the moil service would have caused 
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to hundreds, if not thousands, of our citizens, on 
both our Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 1 was com- 
pelled to submit to what I considered a gross 
imposition, and the order of the Department 
reducing the rate was rescinded, and the company 
have continued to be paid at the rate of twenty- 
two cents a pound upJLo this time. The Panama 
railroad is forty-eight miles in length, and in its 
construction and equipments cost, it is said, eight 
millions of doliarv. The service perforthed is 
twice a month each way. 

To show the exorbitancy of the demand made 
by the company, it will onfy be necessary for me 
\o refer to one of the railroads in the United 
States, which receives an adequate compensation 
for the services rendered the Department; and a 
like reference could be made to tne compensation 
received by otlierrailroads, with a similar result. 
The New York and Erie railroad is four hundred 
and sixty miles in length, and cost over thirty- 
one millions of dollars. The service performed 
is nineteen trips a week, for which they receive 
$92,QpO a year. The Panama company, with a 
road costing about oneiourth as much as the 
New York and Erie, performing but a tithe of 
the service, received the last year |49,0d3 38 
more compensation, and, for the present year, 
are likely to i^ceive an amount nearly double 
that paid to the latter company. Viewing this 
as an attempt to draw from the Treasury more 
than was properly due, it ought, .in my opinion, 
to be promptly rebuked; and I would, therefore, 
recommend the immediate passage of a law limit- 
ing the compensation to a sum not exceeding 
fifty thousand dollars per annum. This would be 
a liberal and just remuneration for all the services 
rendered to the Government. 

In my previous reports I have referred to the 
necessity for increasea mail facilities between our 
Atlantic and Pacific coastM The great and in- 
creasing trade and correspondence between these 
important poinU> demana a weekly service, and 
I would ask that power be conferred on the De- 
partment to enter into a contract to convey the 
mails twice a month, alternating with the line via 
Panama, by the route via Nicaragua or Tehuan- 
tepee, at a sum not exceeding two hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

The expenditures of the Department for the 
past fiscal year amounted to |10,405,5286 36, viz: 

Compensation to postmanters 03,]O9)89O 78 

Ship, BtcamixNU, and way leuers 17,613 67 

Transportation of the mailii 6,765,639 42 

VVmppingpaper 31,037 14 

Office t^mhure 5,390 33 

Advertising 64,603 53 

MailbagB^ 48,915 64 

Blankii 48,563 94 

Mail locks, keys, and stamps 11,686 76 

Mail depredations and special agents 63,501 77 

Clerks for offices 756,060 80 

Positage stamps 96,704 77 

Stamped envelopes , 64,685 84 

Payment to leuer carriers 163,015 59 

Miscellaneous payments 300,080 40 

Balance due to Bremen 8,633 S7 

Balance due to Great Britain 33,648 71 

$10,405,386 36 

The gross revenue of the Department, from all 

sources, in the past fiscal year, was (6,SK20,621 66, 

viz: 

Letter postage $1,754,766 96 

Registered letters 31,466 60 

Btampssold 4,935,445 49 

Nc wspapers and pauiphJeta 638,745 49 

Fines... « 70 00 

Emoloments returned 74,800 03 

Letior-carrters 168,915 59 

Dead letters 6^50 

Extra compensation to postmasters over- 
charged •. 14,714 96 

Misceli&ueoua receipts 5,513 04 

$6,990,821 66 



If to the gross revenue derived froQi postages, 
and the other sources embraced in the foregoing 
statement, be added the permanent annuiQ ap- 
propriation of $700,000, granted by the acts of 
3d March, 1847, and dd March, 1851, for mail 
service rendered to the Government in the 
transportation and delivery of free matter, the 
entire revenue of the year 1856 will amount to 
^7,620,821 G6. The Expenditures of the year, as 
boi'ore stated, were $10,405,286 36, to which is 
to be added the sum of $3,194 78, for accounts 



closed by **bad" and ** compromised debts," 
less $612 96 for the amount of credit balances 
closed by ** suspense account;" leaving the whole 
expenditure of the year, as stated by the Auditor, 
il0,407 ,868 18. Hence it appears that the excess 
of expenditures over the gross revenue of the 
ycaV, was $2,787,046 52. 
The ** act to reduce and modify the rates of 

Sostace, and for other purposes,^* approved 
larch 3, 1851, went into operation on the 1st of 
July, 1851. By this act the 5»and 10 cent rates 
for inland letters, established by the act of 1845, 
were reduced to 3 cents, prepaid, and 5 cents 
unpaid, for any distance under three thousand 
miles, and douole for distances over three thou- 
sand miles within the United States. These rates 
continued until the 1st of April, 1855, when the 
law requiring prepayment or inland letters took 
effect, and established the present rates of 3 and 
10 cents prepaid. 

In the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1852, 
the first ader the adoption of the reduced rates, 
the revenue was diminished about 22 per cent.; 
and for the period of four years terminating on 
the 30th June, 1856, the average annual increase 
of revenue from letter postage and stamps sold, 
was only 9 33-100 per cent.; nearly four per cent, 
of which avera^ was derived from the extraor- 
dinary increase in 1854, which exceeded the pre- 
vious year 21 9-100 per cent. In 1853, 1855, and 
1856, the business of the country was neither 
seriously depressed nor embarrassed, and vet the 
average increase in these years was less than 5| 

f>er cent., from which, it is fair to conclude, that 
ow rates of postage have ceased to stimulate the 
correspondence of the country. 

It is estimated that the expenditures for the 
year 1857 will amount to $10,658,678, viz: 

For transporution of the mails, foreign and inland, and fbr 
loca] agents, route agents, ana mail me8MngerB,$e^5,000 

For compensation of postmasten ; ship, steam- 
boat, and way letters ; wrapping paper, office 
furniture, advertising, mail bogs, blanks, mail 
looks, kejTs, and stamps ; mail depredations 
and special agents ; clerks for offices, postage 
stamps and stamped envelopes 3,508^500 

For various eipenses, incidental to the service, 100,000 

For balances payable to foreign ^countries on 
postal accounts 910,178 

For letter carriers 165,000 

#10,656,678 

The means available for the year 1857 are es- 
timated at $9,991,794 78, viz: 

Balance to tbe credit of the revenue account on the 30th 
of June, 1856, as stated by the Auditor #769,509 78 

Deduct fbr unavailable balances and suspend- 
ed credit, about. SMfiOO 00 

Probable available balance 589,599 78 

Gross revenue for 1857. estimated at 7,339,695 00 

Appropriations applicable to 16S7, remaining 

in the Treasury imdrawn S/)63,500 00 

#9,991,794 78 
EsUmatad deficiency in 1857 to be provided 
by Congress #666,883 32 



If 






If the permanent annual appropriation of 
$700,000, granted by Congress for services ren- 
dered to the Government in the transmission and 
distribution of free matter, be embraced in the 
revenue of each year, the annual excess of ex- 

Cenditure over revenue for four years past will 
e as follows, viz: 

Bieess of expenditure year ending- 
June 30, 1853, #S,049,364 67 
" JB54, 1,6664234 89 
^< 18:>5, S,6S6^ 15 

" " «« 1856, 2,787,046 S3 

I 

The deficiency in 1653 was, as above stated, ! 
$3,042,364 67. When I came into the adminis- 
tsation of the Department in March, 1853, the 
liabilities of the year had been chiefly incurred, 
and, of course, existing engagements were fully 
met. In the following year the Department was 
enabled, by the practice of a proper economy, 
and by the increase of its revenue, to enlarge its 
expenditures where the public service required it, 
and at th& same time considerably to reduce the 
deficiency. 

But in the year 1855 the increase of revenue 
was small, and the additional burdens thrown 
upon the Department were very lai^e. These 
were noticed in detail in my annuu report of .t 
that year; hot I deem it expedient again to refer 1] 



to them. A considerable item of increase arose 
from the grtfht of larger commissions to post* 
masters, by the act of June 22, 1854, which 
amounted to about $316,493 30, to which are to 
be added various erants to mail contractors, 
amoiinting to $56,606 22, and other items, form- 
ing an aggregate increase of $442,264 09 in Uie 
deficiency of 1855. 

The deficiency in 1856 is in like manner en- 
larged by the operation of the act of June fS, 
18M, granting increased commissions to post- 
masters, by the greater cost of the mail service 
on the Mississippi river, and by the rapid exten* 
sion of the service generally. The additional 
compensation to postmasters in 1856, under the 
act mentioned, alone amounts to not leas than 
$330,000, and without regarding the immense 
increase of service throughout ^e country since 
1853, it will be seen that if the additional com- 
pensation allowed to postmas^rs alone be de- 
ducted from the expenditures, the whole defici- 
ency of the year will not exceed that of 1850 more 
than $41,400. 

While the deficiency has been thus augmented, 
the increase of the service has been'very great. 
During this period the railroad service was in- 
creased 7,906 miles, in length of routes ^ at a cost 
of $709,060. The increase of service, by modes 
not specified, in the different sections of the Union, 
in the same period, amounted to 19,7S^ miles in 
length, and 6,252,944 in annual transportation, 
the additional cost of which was $479,661. There 
was a reduction in coach and steamboat service, 
owing chiefly to the construction of railroads, but 
much higher prices had to be paid under the new 
lettings, and although the tables show a decrease 
of 5,731 miles in both descriptions of service dur- 
ing the three years, the increased cost amounted 
to $350,785. 

in my last annual report, in referring to the 
deficiency in the Post Office revenue, I expressed 
my regret that Congress had not abolished the 
franking privilege when they passed the act of 3d 
March, lb5I, reducing the rates of postage. The 
experience of the last year has satisfied me more 
Ailly that this privilege should be speedily abol- 
ished. For months durin» this year free matter 
by the ton passed through the mails into every 
part of the United States, interfering greatly 
with the regular transmission of the correspond- 
ence of the country. When this frte matter 
passes from the railroads, it is almost impracti- 
cable to forward it by the ordinary convey- 
ances. The evil is yearly increasing detractin|^ 
largely from the revenues of the Department,* 
ana impairing its efiliciency. 

By the act of 1825 the revenue of the Poet 
Office Department was entirely in the control of 
the Postmaster General, the objects of expendi- 
ture being generally lefl to his discretion, and he 
was simply required to pay all the expensee. 
The extension of the postal system over oar 
rapidly-growing country required a more thor- 
ough oi^ganization, which was effected by the act 
of Jul V, 1836. That act required " specific esti- 
mates" to be submitted at each session of Con- 
gress; and when an appropriation was made it 
was limited to the aggregate sum of those esti- 
mates, and there was no authority to exceed 
them. The appropriation was made out of the 
revenues of the Post Office Department, the the- 
ory being that the Department should sustain 
itself. The beneficial efiects of this act, intended 
to secure a system of rigid accountability, have 
been impaired by various causes. After esti- 
mates have been submitted, additional service, 
involving large expenditures, has been required 
by law without any additional appropriation. 

The railroad service, which has been rapidlr 
extended in every section of the country, though 
much more advantageous, is far more expensive 
than the old modes of service, and the increased 
revenue arising therefrom has not been in propor- 
tion to the increased outlay. The reduced rates 
of postage having largely reduced the revenue, it 
has not been possible to confine the expenditures 
of the Department within its income, and the 
Postmaster General has been compelled to apply 
to Congress annually to appropriate the deficiency 
from the general Treasury. These canses have 
removed in effect the salutary restraint imposed 
by the act of 1836, and left the head of this 
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Depifrtmeftt, in <tgreat dcigree, tuKontroUed in his 
expenditures. Thia state of things should not 
QODtinoe. The laws should be tfo framed as to 
produce a sufficient amount of revenue to defray 
all proper expenditures. 

If my views regarding the abolition of the 
franking privtlege — a measure which would 
flreirtly reduce the ejtpenses of the Department—- 
be not adopted by Congress » I would recommend 
the passage of a law enabling the Department to 
dtarge the ordinary rates of postage on letters 
and printed matter which now pass ftee through 
the mails. If* in addition to this, the clause of 
the act of 30th August, 1853, allowing a deduc- 
tion of fifty per cent, on newspapers and period- 
icals, when paid quarterly or yearly in advance, 
be abolished, as recommended in my last two 
annual reports, and the Department be relieved 
from the expense of ocean mail steamship and 
Isthmus service, it would, with a proper economy, 
soon sustain itsalf. The power or the head of 
this Department over the Treasury would then be 
confinea within propj|^imits, and the account- 
ability contemplated B^he act of 1836 again be 
established. 

The operation of the act which went into effect 
1st April, 1855, requiring prepayment of postage 
on letters from one point to another witliin the 
United States, has proved generally very satis- 
factory. Without alluding to other advantages, 
it affords the only sure means of guarding the 
Department against loss from fraud or careless- 
ness; and 1 beg to renew my former recommenda- 
tion for the passage of an act making prepayment 
also compulsory on all transient pnnted matter. 

By the act of 3d March, 1845, the Postmaster 
General is authorized, under the restrictions and 
provisions of* the existing Uws, to contract for 
the transportation of the mails of the United 
States between any of the ports of the United 
States and a port or ports of any foreign Power, 
whenever in his opinion the puolic interests will 
thereby be promoted. It is made his duty to 
report to the next ensuing Congress a copy of 
each of these contracts, with a statement or the 
amount of postage derived under the same. These 
contrflcta must be made with citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, the mail carried in American vessels 
.by American citizens, and the contracts may be 
made for a term not e3(ceeding ten years, and 
must contain stipulations reserving the right to 
the two Houses of Congress to terminate them 
by a joint resolution. The power jgiven by this 
act is one under Mrhich large expenditures, involv- 
ing millions, eottld be created, but neither of my 
predecessors nor myself has ever used the author- 
ity thus given. Bnieving that Congress should 
reserve the right to say Ho how many and to what 
foreign ports th^ mails of the United States should 
be transported, and the amount of money which 
should De^xpended for that purpose, I would 
reccmmenVthe repeal of so much of this act as 
confers this great power on the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

The contract f»r the lines between New York 
and Bremen, and New York and Southampton 
and Havre, will expire on the 1st of June, 1857. 
For the most part, the service has been per- 
formed to the satisfaction of the Department. If 
this service is to be* continued; the Department 
should at once be authorized to advertise, or to 
take such other steps as may be deemed wise 
Old exped^t by Congress, to secure that ob- 
ject. The present contractors state that they are 
prepared to build other and swifter ships than 
those BOW on the lines, provided their contract 
be renewed; and, if the service is to go into other 
hainia, the^ew contractors should have ample 
time given them by which they may be enid>led 
to commeRce the new service immedmtely oh the 
expiration of the present contract. 

ID relation to these mail lines to foreign ports, 
I may be permitted to observe that, if the present 
syat«m is to be continued — of sustaining them, 
io whole or in part, out of the funds of Uic gen- 
eral Treasury, no reason is ♦perceived why one 
port of the United States should be preferred to 
the exclusion of others. From the port of New 
York there now run four lines, embracing the 
branch from New Orleans to Havana, which re- 
ceive from the Treasury the yearly sum of one 
BuAiim four hniMired ajiid ninety-^iglit tbouoand 
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dollars; and appropriations continue to be asked 
for other lines running from the same port* 

The establishment of steam lines from an y port 
adds considerably to its trade and importance; 
and the advantage^ arising therefrom should be 
distributed equally, as far as practicable, among 
the different States of the Union. 

sGeneral regularity has been observed on all the 
United States steamship lines, except between 
New Orleans and Vera Cruz, and New Orleans 
und Aspinwall. On the line to Vera Cruz the 
service nas never come up to the requirements of 
the contract — only two trips monthly, instead of 
three, having been performed, omitting Tampico; 
and from the 16th August to 14th October last the 
service by steamer was entirely suspended. For 
these delinquencies suitable deductions have been 
mAdH 

The most serious complaints have arisen from 
the repeated failures of the New Orleans mail to 
connect with the New York and Pacific line at 
the Isthmus of Panama. No less than thirteen of 
those failures, either outward or inward, have 
occurred since the 20th of June, 1855. Some of 
these, it is alleged ,' have been occasioned by acci- 
dents to the steamers, and others from other 
causes beyond the control of the company. Many 
more fkilures have occurred since the contractors 
have run via Harvana than when the service was 
direct between New Orleans and Aspinwall. 
From July, 1852, to September, 1854, the mails 
were conveyed direct, but by their contract the 
company stipulate only t# run from New York 
and New Orleans to Havana, thence by one line 
to Aspinwall; and tlie Department cannot com- 
pel them to keep up the uircct service. Every 
means, however, within the power of the Depart- 
ment has been, and will contmuc to be, employed 
to enforcing regularity; and it is hoped there will 
be no fujgher cause of complaint. 

I regre^hat the differences hitherto preventing 
the conclusion of a postal convention wiih Prance 
are still unadjusted. The hope was entertained 
that, as this Department had yielded to the de- 
sire of the French Qovernment as regards the 
adoption of the quarter-ounce scale for letters, an 
arrangement would before this have been con- 
summated and in successful operation. The 
terms offered on the part of the United States are 
certainly liberal, and there appears to be no good 
reason why they may not be accepted. It was 
with reluctance, however, tliat consent on our 
part was given to the ciuarter-ounce scale, since 
the half-ounce for single letters is the scale ob- 
served with us, and in all our postal arrangements 
with foreisn countries; and looking to a cheap, 
simple, and, as far as practicable, uniform system 
of postage— which it is hof)ed may before long 
be arranged for international correspondence 
throughout the civilized world — it would be an 
important point gained were the French Grov- 
ernment to assent to the general introduction of 
the half-ounce scale. 

The French Government having made provis- 
ion for the transit conveyance through England, 
of books, pamphlets, newspapers, ma^zines, 
and other printed matter from the Unitea States 
addressed to France, Algeria, or cities of Turkey, 
Syria, and Egypt, where France has postal ar- 
rangements, on application of the French Director 
General of Posts, in the month of March last 
instructions were issued from tliis Department 
authorizing the transmission, via England, of all 
such printed matter, on prepayment of the same 
rates of United States postage as are chargeable 
thereon when dispatched to France direct. 

A proposition has been received from the 
Britian Post Ofiice for a reduction of the postage 
between the United States and Great Britain from 
twenty-four to twelve cents the single letter. In 
answer, this Department has indicated a willing- 
ness to agree to tnis proposal, provided the transit 
charge on mails passing through England, from 
and to the United States, is reduced to twelve and 
a half cenu an ounce, the price paid by that 
Government for the conveyance of tlic British 
and Canada mails through the United States. 
This Department has been for yem's endeavoring 
to have an abatement made in this transit charge, 
which is considered excessive, and in the present 
instance the condition was rendered necessary, 
inasmuch as a r{^duction on United States and 



British correspondence will involve, also, a re- 
duction of the sea postage on the United States 
and continental closed mails, the effect of which 
would be greatly to reduce the receipts from the 
United States mail steamship lines, unless there 
is a corresponding reduction in the British transit 
tax, so that by lower rates correspondence would 
be increased snfliciently to prevent loss. 

So far as Great Britain is concerned, in the 
event of a reduction simply in the Atlantic post- 
age, it is not likely she would suffer any serious 
diminution of her postal revenues, since she 
ilbuld doubtless be compensated for any loss on 
that account by the increased amount of transit 
postage she would realize under such an arrange- 
ment. This condition was, moreover, coupled 
with an offer on the part of this Department to 
have the transit price for all closed mails, in botli 
countries, fixed at the uniform rate of twelve and 
a half cents an ounce — a concession whicli would 
secure to the British and California and West 
India closed mails the ri^ht of transit, in some 
cases, at one half, and in others at only one 
quarter, the price now charged under the treaty. 

I was the more ready to make this concession, 
first, because I regarded it aa of the highest im- 
portance that the correspondency between this 
country and Europe should be relieved from the 
onerous tax to which it is now subjected, in order 
that the people on both sides of the Atlantic, in 
their social and business intercourse, may be as 
little trammeled as possible; and second, because 
it is likewise very aesiral)le, as well in foreicn as 
in domestic postal arrangements, that simplicity 
and uniformity should be observed. 

Arrangements have been made between this 
Department and the postal autliorities of Great 
Britain and Canada providing for the registration 
of valuable letters transmitted between those 
countries and the United States. The United 
States registration fee is five cents— the same as 
on registered letters to any place in this country. 
[The articles of agreement are annexed.] 

Articles of agreement have been drawn and 
executed ym behalf of this Department, provid- 
ing for a regular exchange of mails with Holland. 
The project is favorably regarded by the Gov-' 
ernment of the Nethcriands, and assurances have 
been received leading to the belief that, with a 
slight modification touching the Belgian transit 
postage, it will be accepted. 

An informal arrangement has been entered into 
with the free city of Hamburg for an exchange 
of mails by means of the direct line of Hamburg 
steamers, plying monthly between that city and 
New York. Tne single rate of postage estab- 
lished for letters is ten cents; no mails lor places 
beyond Hamburg being transmitted by this line. 

With Mexico no postal convention has yet 
been concluded, but it is confidently hoped that 
the pending negotiations on this subject may 
result in an arrangement mutually advantageous 
to both countries. 

'The statistics of the foreign mail service are 
fully stated in appendix A, annexed to this re- 
port. I will, however, briefly mention some of 
the principal results in this important branch of 
the service, as compared with the operations of 
the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1855. 

The aggregate amount of postaee, foreign and 
domestic, on mails trmisported by the United 
States mail steamship lines, was fl ,035,740 33, 
which is a decrease of $34,890 40 from the pre- 
vious year. The decrease of postacc by the 
Collins line was |43,117 86; by the Havre line, 
$503 51 ; and by the Charleston and Havana line, 
$545 61^ By the Bremen line the postages were 
increased $12,593 77; by the New York and Cal- 
ifornia lines, $6,370 92; and by the New Orleans 
and Vera Cruz line, $311 89. 

The total amount of letterpostage on British 
mails during the year was fB97,648 70, be ins: a 
decrease iVom last year of $32,048 74. Of this 
amount $601,031 40 was collected in 'the United 
States, and $296,617 30 in Great Britain, showing 
an excess of $304,414 10 collected in this coun- 
try. The unpaid received from Great Britain 
exceeded the paid received $155,454 94, and the 
paid sent from the United States exceeded the 
unpaid sent $148,959 16. 

The total letter postages on Prussian closed 
mails was $299»45o 71, which varies but little 
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from the preceding year, when the poetagei 
on this dasa of correspondence amounted to 
f299,578 46. The proportion of this postage 
collected by the United States was, however, 
largely increased, the excess collected in this 
country being ^80,388 83. This excess during 
the previous year was |39,722 78. 

Tne amount of letter postage on Havre mails 
was |16,I39 08, all of which was collected in this 
country. Last year the postage on these mails 
amounted to |16,915 92. 

* A corresponding decrease has also taken place 
in the amount of correspondence exchanged wiA 
Bremen , the total postages being only $55,789 85, 
or $1,874 31 less than the preceding .year. 

It will thus be observed that the amount of 
foreign correspondence has not only fallen off 
very consideraoly, but the revenue derived there- 
from to the United States Post Office has like- 
wise been materially lessened by the largely 
increased collections made in this country, as 
compared with any previous year. During the 
year ended 30th June, 1855, the excess of British 
postages collected by the United States over the 
total amount of United States postages collected 
by Great Britain was |64,820 64. This excess 
durinjg the fiscal year was increased to |84,530 83, 
notwithstandine the diminished amount of cor- 
respondence. Like results are exhibited in re- 
spect to the mails exchanged with Prussia and 
Bremen, showing that under our postal arrange- 
ments with those countries, the principle of 
optiolal prepayment operates very unequallv 
against the Uoited States, the expenses or col- 
lection being chiefly borne by this Department, 
which not only collects its own, but also a very 
large proportion of the foreign postages, and 
accounts for the same, in fuu, to the foreign 
offices, without receiving any compensatory 
benefit in return. 

The gross amount of United States postttge 
on mails conveyed durine the year by the Col- 
lins line, was $415,867 44; by the Bremen line, 
#128,937 64; and by the Havre line, #88,483 99. 
Deducting the United States inland postages on 
these maus, the net revenue from ocean postages 
by the Collins line was #339,749 14; by the Bre- 
men line, #86,492 88; and by the Havre line, 
#71,882 10. 

The general results of the foseign-mail service 
dliring the vear, as exhibited in the appendix, 
will TO founa, on comparison, not to vary mate* 
rially in other respects from those of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1855. 

Notwithstanding the unusual extension of mail 
facilities, and the increase of railroad service, the 
number and cost of mail-bags have been very 
considerably diminished. The reduction in this 
item of expense amounts to #14,519 75, or 31 
per cent, less than the expenditure incurred for 
this article in the preceaing year. Measures 
which have been adopted to prevent abuses and 
secure increased vijgilance and accountability in 
respect to this species of public property, as well 
as improvements which have been introduced in 
the system of bagging and distribution, are be- 
lieved to be the principal circumstances which 
have tended to produce this favorable result. 

A report will be presented to Congress con- 
taining a specific statement of the fines imposed, 
and the deductions made from the pay of the con- 
tractors for failures and otner irregularities which 
have occurred in the conveyance of mails during 
the year. It will be seen that these fines and de- 
ductions have amounted to the sum of #162,740 05. 
During the previous year they amounted to 
#124,530 68. . 

On the passage of the Post Office appropriation 
bill, at the last session of Congress, the. follow- 
ing amendment was inserted, and became a law: 
"Jnd be it further enacted. That the first Comp- 
troller of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, re- 
2uired to adjust the damaees due to Edward H. 
^armick arid Albert C. Ramsey, on account of 
the abrogation by the Postmaster (General of their 
contract to carry the mail on the Vera Cruz, Aca- 
pulco, and San Francisco route, dated the fifteenth 
of February , eighteen hundred and fifty-three; to 
adjudge and award to them, according to the 
principles of law, equity, and justice, the amount 
so found due; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby re<)ttiied to pay the tame to the said 



Carmick A Ramsey out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropnated. " I append 
to this report copies of the correspondence on file 
in the Department on this subject. From this 
it will be seen that th« contract was simply a con- 
ditional one, to have no force or vaUdity unless 
it met with the sanction of Congress. 

In order to enable the projectors of the route 
to show that it was practicable, and that the mail 
could be carried witnin the time stipulated in the 
contract, and thus to recommend its adoption by 
Congress, on their application, my predecessor, 
under date of 7th of March, 1853, authorized the 

Kostmasters of New Orleans, San Francisco, 
lonterey, and San Diego, " to makeup and send 
a mail by the Vera Cruz and Acapulco line, when 
said cortimunication is open, and the contractors 
are prepared to carry a mail on the terms o^(h(!ir 
contract of February 15, 1853." In communi- 
cating to the contractors this authority 'to the 
postmasters, he informed them that it was ^ven 
**with the express understanding that neither 
this Department nor the Government was to be in 
any way holden for any expenses attending such 
service; but, as provided in the contract, it is left 
to Congress to determine whether the contract is 
to be sanctioned by an appropriation to carry it 
into effect; the pay, if any, for said service com- 
mencing only in accordance with the terms of the 
contract — namely, from the time Congress should 
ratify the contract. " Thus the matter stood on 
the 8th of March, 1853. 

On the 15th of June^f that year the Depart- 
ment received the letter referred to in«ny first 
annual report. If silence had been observed , and 
the contracting parties had eone on making ex- 
penditures, without a knowledge that its ratifica- 
tion could not be recommended to Congress, they 
might^ have had some pretext for complaint. 
After a careful consideration of the ^^ect the 
conclusion was arrived at that the routfwas im- 
practicable for mail purposes, and that the con- 
tract could not meet my approbation. These 
being my views, I deemed it out just to the con- 
tractors that they should know them, and they 
were accordingly communicated to them; leaving 
them to determine whether they would proceed 
in their endeavors to establish the route, and ob- 
tain the ratification of the contract by Congress, 
without the aid of the Department, or abandon 
the attempt. 

Such was the action of the Department and the 
cause of it, which did not certainly interfere with 
any of the* rights of the contractors. *■ Neither was- 
the order of the Postmaster General of the 7th of 
March, 1853, annulled. The mail to and from 
San Francisco being a very important one, it was 
deemed but proper that the head of the Depart- 
ment should alone determine whether the con- 
tractors had provided the necessary means for its 
safe transmission, and that this power should not 
be unreservedly delegated; the postmasters at 
New Orleans, £(an Francisco, Monterey, and San 
Diego, were therefore directed, in case the con- 
tractors applied to them for a mail, ** to report to 
he Department for further instructions." 

No instructions were ever required by the 
postmasters, nor was any request made by the 
contractors to deliver the mails. The only in- 
stance in which such request was made was that 
contained in the letter of E. H. Carmick, of No- 
vember 12, 1853, in which he asks that an order 
may be given permitting him, **a8 one of the 
contractors, to carry a mail on this route from 
California, leaving it optional with persons to 
send by this way, and to desiraate the same on 
the letter;" but, as it appeared that the contract 
had gone into other hands, it was not thought 
that a reply was necessary. * 

In the same spirit, and with a determination 
not to interfere with the contract, or with any- 
thing my predecessor had done, the letter of tne 
30th November, 1853, to Messrs. Harris and 
Morgan was written. ' Independently, however, 
of these considerations, there was no obligation, 
either express or implied, on the part of the De- 
partment, to aid the contractors in the ratification 
of their contract bv Congress. All the expenses 
incurred were at the risk of the contractors, vol- 
untarily assumed by them; and if they could 
have shown that the route was as practicable 
and expeditious as represented, their contract 



would, no doubt, have been confirmed by Con* 
gress, and themselves amply indemnified. 

Their alleeatioos in their letters Co the Depart* 
ment, that the road was equipped, and that the3r 
had placed the commercial aties of San Fran- 
cisco and New Orleans within fifteen days' postal 
intelligence of each other, could then have been 
corroborated;, and could such have been shown 
to be the case, no aid from the Department waa 
necessary, and no opposition that could have 
been made would have prevented the ratification 
of their contract by Congress, and the passage 
of an appropriation to carry it into effect. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, j^^ES CAMPBELL. 

To the Pebudbnt. 



THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

SPEECH OF I. WASHBURN, Jr., 

or Mj|||u, 

Ik the HoDSB or REPaBIBNTATIVBS, 

Deumber 10, 1856, 

On the question of referring the Preiident*i Memge to tbs 
CommUtee of the Wh<rie on the state of the Union, and 
the printing often thousand copies thereof. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, said: 
Mr. Spbakbr: I am not inolined to fhvor the 
proposition before the House to print an unusu- 
ally lar|^ number of copies or this message. 
The success of the amendfment to the motion of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Campbell] would 
be regarded, not unfairly perhaps, as an indorse- 
ment by the House of th^ contents of that ex- 
traordinary paper. I propose to sta*e briefly some 
of the reasons which counsel me not to be a party 
to such indorsement. The message opens witn 
studied and calumnious misrepresentations of 
the purposes of a great, growing, and patriotie 
party, soon to be the dommant party in the Re- 
public; it contains charges against the people of 
the firee States of unfriendly designs and a^rea- 
sions, running through many years, upc^ the 
people of the slave States, and which I beiiere to 
oe without the slightest foundation in fact; it is 
full of sophistries and special pleadings out of 

Slaee in what should be a respectful ana dignified 
tate paper; finally and chiefly, it proclaims doc- 
trines which I must regard as anti-republican 
and unconstitutional, at war with the theory of 
our system and the genius of our institutions. 
The President says: 

*< Protected by the laws and usages of the OoTeraroent 
they assail, associations have been fonned in some of tha 
Suites of individuals, who. jnreteniing to .seek only to 
prevent the spread or the institution of slavery into the 
present or ftiture inchoate States of the Union, are reaJly 
inflamed with desire to change the domestic inatituUons of 
ezisUng States." # 

It is not difficult to understand to whom the 
President refers in this extract. The Republican 
party pretend to seek only to prevent the spread 
of slavery into the present incnoate or future in- 
choate States of the Union — and this, it is not 
denied, is the party to which he alludes; but 
while pretending this and no more, he alle^ea 
that its members are really inflamed with a desire 
to change the domestic institutions of existing 
States— or in other words, to abolish slavery in 
the States in which it exists. The Republicans 
deny and have ever denied this imputation. They 
seek only to do that for which they have con- 
stitutional warrant, an4 they know and admit that 
they have no rieht to interfere with slavery in the 
States. But tne President tells them ^'^^ ^® 
country that he knows better, and that their pre- 
tenses are false and hypocritical; that — 

" To accomplish their objecu, th«y dedicate themselvaa 
to the odious task of depreciating the Government organ- 
isation which stands in their way, and of calumniating, 
with indiscriminate invective, not only the citizens of par- 
ticular States, with whose laws they find fliult, but all ntteru 
of their fdlow-citisetts lhrott|^out the country who do not 
participate with them in their assaults upon the Conatitu- 
tion, flramed and adopted bv our (kthers, and claiming for 
the privileges it has secured, and the blessings it ba» con- 
ferred« the steady support and gmteflil reverence of their 
cliildren. T/lsy seek on otffut «*ie4 tkey wtU knom to U a 
revolvOonary one." 

They seek, says this flippant Ubeler, to revo- 
lutionisej to break upt ana destroyi the Qovern* 
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ment under which they live, to subvert the Con- 
Biitution which claims their steady support and 
grateful reverence. They welC mow wliat they 
are about. "The President does not content him- 
self with saying: that the tendency of their opin- 
ions and actions is to revolution, but he permits 
hiiflself to assert that they aicon it: 

" They are perfectly aware that the change in the relative 
condition of the white and black races in the rtaveholdiog 
States, which they would promotef is beyoDd their lawfbl 
authority." 

They are "perfectly aware'* that they are en- 
gaged m an unlavrfill work ! The first officer in 
the Government must entertain a very poor opin- 
ion of a large majority of the people in eleven 
States of the Union, including tnatin which he 
was born and educated. They understand, too, 
thA their object is a foreign as well as an illegal 
one, yet so dletermined are they to accomplish it 
that they are even prepared to resort to the means 
which he found so successful in subjugating un- 
happy Kansas, and will push on /though their 
path lies '* through boning ^cities, and ravaged 
fields, and tf laugh terevPbpuiations, and all there 
is most terrible in foreis^n, complicated with civil 
and servile war.'* Witn all their shamming they 
are downright disunionists, for they are perfectly 
aware ** that the first step in the attempt'* to 
emancipate the slaves (which the President alleges 
they have already taken) " is the forcible disrup- 
Hon qfa country embracing in its broad bosom a 
deeree of liberty, and an amount of individual 
and public prosperity, to which there is no par- 
allel in history, and substituting in its place nos- 
tile Governments, driven at once and inevitably 
into mutual devastation and fhitricidal carnage, 
transforming the now peaceful and felicitous 
brotherhood into a vast permanent camp of armed 
men, like the rival monarchies of Europe and 
Asia." 

If this indictment can bfr sustained, the history 
of the world does not furnish the record of a peo- 
ple more insatiate and malignant in their wicked- 
ness than the one million four hundred thousand 
men who compose the Republican party of the 
United State«. Not satisfied with destroying the 
Union, ihey would follow up this ^at crime by 
consummating the work of emancipation among 
a people from whom they will have been entirely 
separated. The .President continues: 

" IFctt knouflng that auch. and aueh only, arelhe meaaa 
and the connequencea of their plana and purpoaes, they 
endeavor to prepare the peqple of the United States for 
civil icar by doing everything in their power to deprire the 
ConstitutlAp and the laws of moral aathority, and to under- 
mine Mc/oMc ofth^men by appeals to pasaion and sec- 
tional prejadiee, br indoctrinating its people with recip. 
rocal hatred, and by educating them to stand face to Aice 
as enemies, rather than shoalder to shoulder as friends." 

I would coniment upon this extract did I not 
feel my utter inability to do iustice to the sub- 
iect. Of course, sir, these charges are untrue. 
I say of couLTse, because it is morally ijnpossible > 
that they flnoul4 be well founded. But aside 
from this, their want of truth can be established 
by evidence of the strongest character that can be 
adduced in negation of any groundless -charge. 

Mr. Sneaker, where ought candid and just men 
to go to find the views and purposes of the Repub- 
hcan party ? Where, if not to their platform of 
principles and duties } And have not we, who 
are members of that party, a right to claim that 
we shall be judged by that, in the same manner 
that other parties are tried by their orsanic dec- 
larations and platforms? Tne Republicans are 
contented to judge the Democratic party by the 
platform erected at Cincinnati, ana they insist 
that that party shall be testsd by that framed at 
Philadelphia. But the President charges upon 
us opinions and aims the very reverse of those 
contained in that platform. He assumes that we 
are guilty; that oar purposes are criminal; and 
regards our disavowal of such purposes, and the 
deliberate and solemn declarations of our real 
intentions* as false and insincere— the shams of 
a criminal. It has been said that men are unable 
to aacribe virtues to others of which they have 
no conception themselves. It is not impossible 
that the unprejudfieed reader of the message may 
think that there is a basis of troth in the remark. 
We claim that oar intentions and objects are to 
be ascertained by reference to the platform care- 
fully conatractea by a convention of delegates 
from some twenty States of the Union, repre« 



senttng as much intelligence, probity, and patri- 
otism, as any convention that ever assembled in 
this country. I will read that platform; it is as 
follows: • 

« Tl^B convention of Delegates, assembled in panuance 
of a call addieased to the people of the United SUtes, with- 
out regard to past poHtical dtnerencee or divisions, who are 
opposed to the repeal of the Missouri compromise ; to the 
policy of the present Administration ; to the extension of 
slavery into iree territory ; in favor of the admission of 
Kansas as a free Suic ; of restoring the action of the Fed- 
eral Government to the principles of Wa^ington and Jef- 
Ihraon ; and for the purpose of presenting candidates for 
the offices of President and Vice President, do 

" 1. Retolve, That the malnteoance of the principles 
promttlaated in the Declaration of Independence, and eaa- 
bodied In the Federal Constitution, are essential to the pre- 
servation of our republican instituUons ; and that the Fed- 
eral Constitution, the rights of the States, and the Union of 
the States, shall be preserved. 

<<S. Reeolved, Tllat, wiili our Republican fathers, we 
hold it to be a self-evident truth that all men are endowed 
with the inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ; and that the primary object and ulterior design 
of oAr Federal Government were to secure those rights to 
all persons within its exclusive Jurisdiction ; that as our 
Republican fhthen, when they had abolished slavery in all 
our national territory, ordained that no person should be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property. Without due process of 
law, it becomes our duty to maintain this provision of the 
Constitution against all attempts to violate it, to prevent the 
establishment of slavery in the Territories of the United 
States by positive legislation prohibiting its existence 
therein. And we denv the authority of Congress, of a Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, of any individual or associanon of in- 
dividuals, to cive lesal existence to slavery in any Terri- 
tory of the United Sutes, while the present Constitution 
shall be maintained. 

« 3. Reaoleedf That the Constitution confers upon Con- 
greas sovereign power over th^Territories of the United 
States for tlieir government, and that in the exercise of this 

E[)wer it is both the right and the duty of Congress to nro- 
Ibit, m Its Territories, those twin relics of barbarism, polyg- 
amy and slavery. 

" 4. Reeolved, That while the Constitutibn of the United 
States was ordained and established by the peeple in order 
to * form a more perfect union, establish Jusuce, insure^o- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, and 
secure thaflbsssings of liberty,* and contains ample pro- 
visions ibr m protection of the life, liberty, and property of 
every citizen, the dearest constitutional ngnts of the people 
of Kansas have been fraudulently taken fromjhem ; 

<* Their Territory has been Invaded by an armed force ; 

" Spurious and pretended legislative. Judicial, and ex- 
ecutive officers have been set over them, oy whose usurped 
authority, sustained by the military power of the Govern- 
ment, tyrannical and unconstitutional laws have been en- 
acted and enforced ; 

"The rights of the people to keep aqd bear arms have 
been infringed s * 

'* Test oaths of an extraordinary and entangling nature 
have been imposed, as a condition of exercising the right of 
suffrage and holding office ; 

** The right of an accused person to a speedy and pobUc 
trial by an impartial Jury has been denied ; 

" The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and senures, has been violated ; 

" They have been deprived of life, liberty, and property, 
without due process of law ; 

" That the freedom of speech and of the press has been 
abridged; 

"The ri|^ to chooae their Repreaentativea has been 
made of no effect ; 

" Murders, robberies, and arsons, have been instigated 
and encouraged, and the offenders have been allowed to go 
unpunished ; 

" That all these things have been done with the knowl- 
edge, sanction, and procurement of the present Adminis- 
tration, and that for this hish crime against «he Constitu- 
tion, the Union, and humanity, we arraign that Adminis- 
tration, the President, his aavtsers, agents, supporters, 
apologists, and accessories, either beiore or after the Ihcts, 
before the country and before the world ; and tiiat it is our 
flxed purpose to bring the actual perpetrators of these atro- 
cious outrages, and their accomplices, to a sure and con- 
dign punishment hereafter. 

" 5. Assoiscd, That Kansas should be immediately ad- 
mitted as a State of tlie Union, with her present Uee con- 
stitutioo, as at once the most effectual way of securing to 
her citizeiis the enjcnrment of the rights and privileges to 
which tliey are entitled, and of ending the civil strife now 
raging in her territory. 

"6. Reaolpedf That the highwayman's plea, that * riiight 
makes right, 'embodied in the Ostend circular, was in every 
respect unworthy of American difriomacy, and wouki bring 
shame and dishonor upon any Government or people that 
gave it their sanction. 

" 7. Reeolved, That a railroad to the Pacific ocean, by 
the most central and practical route, is impeiatively de- 
tnaaded by the interests of the whole country, and that the 
Federal Government ought to render immediate and efficient 
aid in iu construction, and, as an auxiliary thereto, the 
immediate construction of an emigrant route on the line of 
the railroad. 

"8. AesolvedL That appropriations bf Congraas for the 
improvement or rivers ana harbors, of a national character, 
required for the accommodation and aecurity of our ezisting 
commerce, are authorised by the Consiitation, and Justified 
by the obligation of Government to protect the Uvea and 
prooevty of Ita citiseBS. 

<<or RsMlved, That we invite the afBliaslon and ooflpeia- 
tlon of the men of all parties, however differing timn us hi 
other respeeta, in support of tne princi|rfes herein declared ; 
snd, beliertng tlHtt the ipiHt of our lastitntlom, aa well as 



the Constitution of our eountiy, guarantiea llt>erty of con- 
science and equality of righu among cicizeiis, we oppose 
all legislation impairing their security. » 

Here, sir, you find that the Republican party 
resolve that they mean to maintain the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independency, and of 
the Constitution, and that "the righus of the 
States, and the. Union of the States, shdil be pre- 
served.'* In the face of this declaration the 
Presidenl informs Congress that they intend to 
trample upon the rights of the States, and destroy 
the Union. 

They assert that it is the duty of the American 
people ** to prevent the establishment of slavery 
m the Territories of the United States, by pos- 
itive legislation prohibiting its existence therein;" 
and they deny the authority of Congress, of a 
Territorial Legislature, of. individuals or associ- 
ations, to give leeal existence to slavery to any 
Territory of the United States while the present 
Constitution shall be maintained. They declare 
that it is the right and duty of Congress, under 
the Constitution, to prohibit in the Territories 
those twin relics of barbarism, polygamy and 
slavery. Now, is there anything m all these 
averments and denials like inequality or injustice 
r-that looks to sectionalism or disunion^ It will 
be perceived that the leading, distinguishing 
principle of the Republican party upon the gen- 
eral question of slavery, is folded in the doctrine 
that it is the right ana the duty of the General 
Government to prevent the extension of slavery 
into free territory. If this be treason, Heaven 
help us ! We are all traitors ! 

Not only are the principles and purposes of 
the Republican party fully and clearly expressed 
in the Philadelpnia platform, but they have been 
repeated a thousand times by the presses and 
spNeakers of the party, and in the resolutions of 
local conventions, with constant and emphatic 
disavowals of the wish orpurpose to interfere with 
shivery in the States, why should its members 
alone be singled out by the President, and his 
party, for reproach and opprobrium? Why are 
they more obnoxious to censure than the wise, 
the great, and the good men, whose pathway 
ficross our political horizon, from the early morn- 
ing, is luminous with similar opinions? If hold- 
ing these opinions justly exposes the Republicans 
to the Imputation of being dishonest and danger- 
ous men, fit to be classed with the " desperate 
and the damned i" what shall save the Father of 
his Country, the Author of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Father of the Constitution, 
from being placed in the same category ? Were 
Republican doctrines and designs more constitu- 
tional, or less pernicious in 1789 or ISSiO or 1848, 
than in 1856? They were among the axioms, 
the unouestionable truths, and the fixed purposes 
of the Fathers; and the Republican partv is but 
acting in the light of their examples, ana carry- 
ing out their instructions. When its members 
remember this, I trust they will be comforted, 
and be able to bear themselves bravely and decor- 
ously against the assaults of one whose calunv- 
nies strike so far. 

General Washington, in a letter to Robert 
is, makes use of the following language: 



A^jrii 



on only soy, there it not c mtm Uvinf uAo v/Uhe* more 
etneerety them I io to tee a plan adopted jorihie a&eiitifm of 
if, [flaocry;] but there is only one proper and efibctual 
mode in which it can be acotrnpUehed, and that is by legis- 
lative authority ; and this, ao nr as my suffrage will go, 
^aU never be wanting.'* 

Surely this justifies the Republicans in all 
that they propose to accomplish; for to sincerely 
wish for the abolition of slavery is inconsistent 
with a desire to extend it. The power of the 
Greneral Government to restrain slavery is recog- 
nized by the act of Congress of the 7th of 
August, 1789, which was approved by General 
Washington. In 1784, in the Congress of the 
Confederacy, Mr. Jefferson reported a resolution 
to the efiTect " that after the year 1800 of the 
Christian erai there should be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude in awt of sold StaUSt 
otherwise than- in the punishment of crime 
whereof the said party shall have ^n duly con- 
victed to have been personally guilty." It will 
be seen that Mr. Jefferson designed to strike a 
single and fatal blow to all slavery extension. 
That he did not consider the powers of the Gov- 
ernment, in this regard, as impaired by the CoO'* 
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Btitution, !■ flhown by the f&ct that he approved, 
as President, manv lawa — some for the organi- 
zation of territorial governments with the slavery 
restriction — involving the existence of plenary 
power in Congress to legislate for the Territories. 
Mr. Madison, who ought to know, from his 
connection with the Constitution, the objects for 
which it was framed, and the powers it was de- 
signed to confer, has said: « 

" 1 HOLD IT EUSEWTIAL IX EVERT POIWT OF VIEW, THAT 
TUC UBNERALi (^OVKRXMK.ST tnOULD nAVE POWER TO 
PKEVEXT THE INC llEABE OK SLAVERY." — ModUtOn PaptT*, 

vol. 3, p. 1301. 

Is it reasonable to believe that Mr. Madison 
assisted in the formation of a Constitution which, 
as he understood it, stripped the Government of 
all power to prevent the extension of slavery ? 
That he did not, is apparent from the official 
sanction which he felfit his duty to give to laws 
of Congress enacted ih the^xercise oithis author- 
ity. The existence of this power was assumed 
and acted upon by Congress in the acts organ- 
izing tlie Territories of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. It was in virtue of this constitutional ri§:ht 
that the i\f insouri compromise was passed in 1820; 
and I call the attention of the House to the fact, 
that thc'assertion has been made, and, so far as 
I know, never denied, that at the time of the 
nassagc of that compromise the President, Mr. 
Monroe, eonsulted his Cabinet upon the consti- 
tutionality of the measure, and that they were 
unanimous in deciding that it was within the 
constituiioniil power of Congress. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. If the gentleman 
will allow mc to interrupt him, I wisH to know 
if I correctly understooa him to say, that the 
Missouri compromise was approved by Mr. 
Monroe and his Cabinet? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I stated that I 
have so understood. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Do you stale it as 
a fact; and if so, upon what authority.^ 

Mr. WASH BURN, of Maine. 1 have said that 
I had 80 understood. I think it is so stated in 
the diary of John duincy Adams, and, if I mis- 
take not, Mr. Benton refers to the same fact in 
his Thirty Years in the United States Senate. I 
regard the authority of Mr. Adams, who was 
himself in Mr. Monroe'* Cabinet, and at the 
head of it, as the best that can exist of what oc- 
curred at that time. 

Now, sir, why does the President charge the 
Republican pariv with being sectionalisU and 
disunionists, ana as seeking to revolutionize the 
countrv, when its members arc only doing what 
Mr. Monroe and his Cabinet, composed of such 
men as Adams, Crawford, and Calhoun, approved 
thirty-six years ago? To the point that the 
avow^ed principles of the Republican party — and 
we insist, and will insist that no man snould deny 
that they arc its real ones^-are %uch as we may 
maintain and carrv out under the Constitution, 
I would refer the House to the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, which are full, dear, and decisive 
upon this point. 

Thus have 1 sustained the positions of the Re- 
publican party by the authority of every dei^t- 
ment of the Grovcrnmcnt, and by their actsj^ph- 
ning through a period of sixty years from the 
date of its organization. I sustain them, too, by 
the language of the Consiitution itself: 

" C'onsrera shRll have power to dispose of and tnakt aU 
needful nUei and repdation$ respecting the territory qf 
oilK^r property belonging to the Untied States." 

And if, in the judgment of Congress, a " regula- 
tion" excluding slavery from tlie territory (or 
Territories) of the United States would be wise» 
salutary, ** needful" — would tend to enhance the 
value of the land as land — to create a market for 
it — to encourage the settlement of the common 
domain, and to promote the welfare of the peo- 
ple emigrating tnereto, and increase the wealth 
and strengtii of the whole country — why, in the 
name of all the canons of interpretation since the 
invention of language, has it not clear, express, 
and indisputable power to make such a regula- 
tion ? • 

Mr. Speaker, I have another authority to cite, 
in reply to the wholesale allegations by the Pres- 
ident of criminal motives and objects on the part 
of the Republican party; and while I do not think 
80 much of it a« otherl may, I believe ita intro- 



duction is fairly allowable for the use which I 
wish to maJce of it. it is the authority of the 
President himself. On page 6, of th^pamphlet 
edition of his message, he says: ^ 

« 1 coafideDtly believe that the fn«at body of those who 
inconsiderately took this f^tnl step are maoerely attached 
to the Constitution and tbe Union." • 

What, sir, these men attached to the Constitu- 
tion and the Union, who nevertheless seek an 
object which " they well know to be revolution- 
ary," and who are "pei/ecf/y aware" that they 
can accomplish it only uy means which will carry 
them ''through burning eities," (such as Law- 
rence, when the agents of the President fired it,) 
''ravaged fields, and slaughtered populations," 
(like those to which he may point as his handi- 
work on the plains of distant Kansas !) How 
can these men oe sincerely attached to tbe Union, 
when they are seeking an object which they 
know must be accomplished by revolution and 
disunion? Sir, it is an old saying that it is the 
penalty of error and falsehood to destroy them- 
selves, and it needs no better illustration than 
has been furnished in this message. 

Sir, all heresies — all sins of opinion, if not of 
practice — may be tolerated and excused, except 
the enormous crime of loving liberty and hating 
slavery. That is the unpardonable sin which 
shall not be endured, neither under this Admin- 
istration nor that which is to come. Old-line 
Whigs — Whigs of the straightest sect; high-tarilT 
and stiff-bank men — U|08e whom the Democracy 
have denounced for* quarter of a century as 
false and dangerous men, unworthy of the confi- 
dence of the people, though they stand covered 
as with a garment by their unrepented sins, have 
but to bow tfie knee to the Dra^n of slavery, 
aqfl worship it as the god of their political idol* 
atry , and they are hailed as the " bri^htparticular 
stars" of the so-called Democratic fpirty, put 
forward to places of leadership, and nonunated 
to important offices. 

Third-degree Know Nothings, in all their 
to^ery , fresh from their fulminations aeainst the 
Pope, and hoarse with denouncing ana deriding 
those who constitute, if not a majority, certainly 
a very large portion of the Democratic voters in 
free States, — I mean our adoptej} citizens, — declare 
that the success of freedom in a national election 
is tantamount to disunion, and justifies it; and 
they are at once received as the willing and wel- 
come allies and loving coadjutors of the sham 
Democracy. 

Fire-caters and nullificrs, red with uncommon 
wrath, no sooner shock the ear of the civilized 
world with the proclamation that slavery is a 
blessing, and the very corner-stone of republican 
institutions, than they are made the oracles, law- 
givers, and platform-builders of the party. 

Mr. Speaxer, is it not singular that all the ag- 
gressions and outrages, wrongs, crimes, and 
treasons, of which the President seriously com- 
plains, should be on the part of the people of the 
North — tli^e land of (Vec schools and a free Gos- 
pel, in which it is no oifeuse to read the Bible to 
the poor and lowly? To adopt the President's 
style of argument, I would inquire: is it true that 
education Toads only to error? Is it true that the 
Christian religion is the nursing mother,of every 
vice and every crime? And is it not shameful 
that these wanton slanders, these swashing and 
malignant diatribes against the northern people 
should com« from one who was born and educa- 
ted in their midst, and who, like the cow-boys of 
the Revolution, can see nothing right in his own 
people, and rothing wrong among their oppo- 
nents? 

I will now call the attention of the House to 
some of the misstatements of facts in regard to 
the alleged aggressions of the North upon tHe 
South, which I think are contained in tne mes-^ 
sage. The President says: 

"In the long series of acts of indirect af^rnasioD, tlie 
first wai« tin; utrenuous ngitaiion^ by citizens ol the norUiern 
State*, in Congre<<8 and nut of it, of the question of negro 
cmaiicipalion in the sotitiicrii States.'* 

Now, sir, I ask, when, where, how have the 
citizens of the northern States ever agitated, 
strenuously or otherwise, the question of neffro 
emancipation in the South ? Where and oy 
whom was this done in Congress? I pause for a 
reply. I beg to know, 1 ask gentlemen to inforn^ 



me, what the President means.' The citizens of 
the free States — I speak of them as a whola — have 
never considered tnat they had any right wliat- 
ever to interfere with slavery in the States, and 
have never sought secretly or overtly to interfere. 
I venture to say that there are not a thousand 
legal voters in the northern country who nikin- 
tain that such a power exists in tbe people of the 
free States, or who have ever intimated a desire 
to participate in a work of this kind. They have 
never, to my recollection, sent a petition or me- 
morial here for the exercisepf suoii a power, and 
I am informed, as matter of fact, that they have 
never done so; yet the President asserts in effect 
— for if he does not mean this his language is 
pointless — that there is a party in the North 
sufficient in numbers to make it formidably, if 
not dangerous, who seek the ematicipation of 
slaves in. tlie southern States. Sir, I pronounce 
the statement, in the sense in which it was made, 
and to tbe extent the President must have in- 
tended it to be understood, as untrue; and because 
untrue and calculated MJponvcy wrong impres- 
sions, to do injustice to nie people of the North, 
and moke a false record for the future, I denounce 
jt. Most of these men refuse to vote, or take 
any part in our political discussions, and the fact 
that in many millions of intelligent, active minds, 
so disposed to iams as southern gentlemen repre- 
sent them, but a few hundreds can be found who 
are in any degree obnoxious to the char«:e of the 
President, should be received as the hieucst evi- 
dence of the moderation and justice of tlie north- 
ernpeople. 

Tne President further informs the two Houses 
of Congress that — 

" Tbe second step in this path of evil consisted of acts of 
the people of the northern States, and in several iitotancet 
of their ^vamments. aimed te ftetlitaie the eacapc of 
persons held to service in tbe southern States, aad to 
prevent their extradition ^beo reclaimed accordinc to law 
and in virtue of express provisions of the Constitution. Tq 
promote thU objeet. legialaHve enarttnents emd other nuanM 
were adopted to take away or dofoat riglUo mki«k du Con- 
ttUfUion Mienmly gturratUted. In order to nolliiy the tbeo 
existing act of Congress concerning the extradition of 
fimitivcs from service, laws were enacted in many States 
foroidding their officers, under the severest penaltiem. to 
participate In tbe execution of any aot of Congreaa what- 
ever." 

The facts in remtl to the sobjeet-matter of this 
complaint, as well as I can remember them, are 
aa foilowa: Formerly a portion of the States, per- 
haps most of them, believing that they had some 
jurisdiction and authority over this subject, made 
enactments in aid, to some extent, of the execu- 
tion of the fugitive slave law ^ 1793; but when 
Prigg'fl case was decided, some twenty or thirty 
years ago, it was settled that the States did not 
possess the power to pass such laws, or inter- 
fere in the matter at all. I will read an abstract 
of what was decided in that case, which I copy 
from the notes to the law of 1793, and to be found 
in the fintft volume of the Statutes aSljarge. 

« Tbe clause relating to Aigitive slaves is found in tha 
National Constitution, and not in that of any State. It 
might weU be deemed an uneoDsiitutional exercise of tha 
power of interpretation, to insist that the States are boond 
to provido means to carry into effect tbe duties of the 
National Gov(>mment nowhere delegated or intrusted io 
them by the ContitiiuUon." * * * " tt would s^rm, 
upon just principles ofciMistraction, that tha legislation of 
Congress, if constitutional, must supersede all State l«fi>- 
lation upon the same subject ; and, by necessary implies* 
tion, proh^U it. For If Congress have a constitutional 
power to regulate a particular subject, and they do actually 
regulate it, in a given manner, aad in a eartaia Ibrm, it 
cannot be that the State Legislatures have a right to inter- 
fere. Where Congress have an exclusive power over a 
subject, it is not competent fbr State Legislatures to tnter- 
ftro.^'-^Prigg vs. CommOmufomUk of PtHiuyltani^ 10 /'fC, 
530. 

Well, sir, the Supreme Court of the United 
States having decided that the States had no 
such power, no such right to interfere, as they 
had supposed, and were excluded from any juris- 
diction t>y the Constitution or acts of Congress, 
they at once set about accommodating themselves 
to that decision; and removed the unconstitutional 
legislation from their statute-books. Instead of 
resisting the Supreme Court, they yielded to it; 
and now this fact is arrayed against them by the 
President of the United States, to establish the 
disloyalty of the northern people, and their con- 
stant a^ressiona upon the righta of the South. 

We are next told that: 

" The third stage of thia unhapay sectiofnal controvetvy 
was in connection with tha oi|niBatiaa of tsnliotlal gov* 
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crmnenis, and the •dmiMtan of new Btain into tb« IJnkm. 
VVlieo it WM propoMd to admit tlie State of Maine, by 
geparatioo of tcniiory from tjiat of Maaaacliusettay aiid the 
State of Miaaoori, formed of a portiwi of the territoiy ceded 
by France to tbe United Statea, Repfeaentativea in Coa- 
gTMi olyected to the admission of the laner, anleaa with 
eoDditioos etiited to particuJar views of public poHcy* The 
taDpo«ltion of aueh a conditian was attccewfuiiy reaisled. 
But, at the aame period, the question was presented of 
impo«iag realticUoiis upoB the residuie of the territoiy 
ceded by Fmnce. 7%at que^Hou was. for the time, dbpotei 
of h^tkt adoption of a geogrupMutl Iwe of limUation." 

** For the time," the President SAys, implying 
that it was understood to be a temporary settle- 
ment only. The lang:u6^ of the eighth section 
of the act preparatory to the admission of Mis- 
■ouri into tne Union, declares that it was a settle- 
ment for all time, and that it should stand forever. 
D^ the President know what he is about ? Does 
he intend to charge upon the southern people that 
they at that time were acting a false and treach- 
•rotts part towards the North ? That they had 
already formed the purpose to violate this com- 
promise when the proper time should come? 
that they intended t||^ this great compromise, 
which gave peace to l^countiy, should exist so 
long only as the territory north of the compro- 
mise line should remain unoccupied, and that 
whenever the time should arrive wnen that coun- 
try would be needed for settlement, they meant 
to take it to themselves? Such is the charge 
necessarily implied in the langusfe of the Pres- 
ident. I do not agree with him. f do not believe 
that southern men at that time had made up their 
minds not only to hold on to Missouri and Ar- 
kansas, but, when Kansas and Nebraska should 




it. Therefore, in this particular, I think the Pres- 
ident has made a statement which is not borne 
eut by the facts. Again, he says: 

"In the pfocreae of constitutional inquiry and reflection, 
It hhd now at length come to be seen clearly that Conipiess 
does not posetss eonstitutional power to impose restricttona 
of this character upon any preaent or Aitura State of the 
Union. In a long aeries of decisions, on the ftillest aipi- 
ment, and after the most deliberate consideration, the 
Bapreae Uonrt of the United States bad finally determined 
(bis point in every form under which the question eould 
•rise ; whether as affecting public or private ri^ta— In quae- 
tioBs of the pttbUc domain, of rali^on, of navigation, and 
of servitude.*' 

Now, so fmr fWim this assertion being correct, 
I understand that precisely the reverse is true, 
and that the Supreme Court decided in the case 
of the American Insurance Company vs. Canter, 
reported in the irst volume of Peters, that Con- 
gress has full legislative power ever the Territo- 
ries—a power which includes the right to prohibit 
the existence of slavsry therein. That tne Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] admits that there 
has been such a decision, is apparent from a col- 
loquy which took place the other day between 
him and the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Fbssbw- 
DKN,] a part of which was as follows: 

" Mr. Cass. It waatoucbing tha decision of the Supreme 
Court, tbat tha word * territory' in this clause was equiv- 
■isflt tt) ' public land.' With raspect to tlie other point, 
pcnnit me to say that I did not put it. The main argument 
I produced in dUs body yuars ago. I did not assume that 
the Baprcme Court bad so decided. I stated that, in the 
opinion of Judge Marshall, which has been alluded lo 
doring this det>ate. he put the right of governing the Terri- 
toriei on three or four dilTerent grounu. He put it on the 
ground of soverelgnnr. He put it on the grouna of the regu- 
nUon of property. He put it on the grou nd of the acq aisition 
of territory ; and finally, he pat it on the ground or posdes- 
■ioD, viz : that the power was exercised. I never based 
di« view which I took of the incompetency of Congress to 
icgiidate on the domestic concerns of the people of a Ter- 
rttofv on a decision of the Supreme Court.' 

" Mr. PassEMDBN. I shall not aucmpt at this day, and 
<m this occasion, to review any of tlie former speeches 
made by the honorable Senator from Michigan. If I niis- 
onderitood htm upon the former occasion, my misunder- 
itandlng is matter of record. What be tlicn said Is also 
mattersf record. If he refers to it, he will find that I am 
Bot out of the way, ftar I have looked at it since the occur- 
Ksce with reference to this particular \'iew. I take it, 
wen, not to be disputed by him at least, that it ia the set- 
ut-d doctrine t>f the Supreme Court of tne United States, 
wax. nnder this clause of the Constitution, Congress has a 
n|ht m legislate for the Territories. That ri^t may be 
{educed, besides, ftom the necessity of the case. The power 
bas been exerciaed over and over again. What we bold as 
J party is, that aa this power exists in the Congress of the 
United States, it is the da^ of Congress so to exercise itaa 
to present the eztenaian of slavery over free tenitory." 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Do I understand 
ue gentleman to fay that Jefferwn and Madison 



recognised the constitutionality of the Missouri 
restnction ? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I understand 
that all the earlier Presidents, including Jeffer- 
son and Madison, have, by their acts, and most 
of them by their language, recognized and 
affirmed the principles contained in the Missouri 
restriction. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, i would ask the 
gentleman if be is not aware that both Jeffrraon 
and Madison — and Madison especially in a letter 
recently published— expressly deny the constitu- 
tionality of that act? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. No, sir. The 
President says that the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise has not opened a field to slavery 
which was not open already to that system. 

'* That repeal did not open to free competition of the 
diverse opimons and domestic institutions a field which, 
without such repeal, would have boen closed against them : 
it found that field of competition already opened, in fact 
and in law. All the repeal did was to relieve the statute- 
book of an objecUonabie enactment, unconstitutional in 
efliect, and injurious iu terms, to a large portion of the 
States." 

• 

Is it possible that the President believes that he 
could by this kind of— shall I call it pettifo^ing? 
persuade any man that the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise removed no barriers to the extension 
of slavery into Kansas and Nebraska ? Upon 
this point let me quote what the President himself 
has said in this message: 

** An act of Congress, while it remains unrepealed, more 
especially if it bo constitution^^ valid in the Judgment of 
those public flinctiouaries whoMluty it is to pronounce on 
that point, is undoubtedly binding on the conscience of each 
good citasen of the RepuUiC' 

If this be true, and if it be also true, that the 
Supreme Court has decided the Missouri com- 
promise to be constitutional,' or in other words, 
that the legisjative power of Congress was cAii> 
petent tcM^ passage, it would seem to follow that 
It was aiRnsuper^ble barrier to the extension of 
slavery into those Territories. 

That compromise was repealed, and we are 
now called upon to adopt the new-light doctrine 
of the Democratic party, that slavery is a bless- 
ing. This is the leading idea of that repeal, and 
the principle which southern gentlemen will 
^duce from it; for, if the institution is not a 
blessing, they will ask, why destroy the barrier 
against its extension .' Why remove an obstacle 
to the diffusion of an undoubted evil ? I may be 
told that the restriction was unconstitational; out, 
I answer, every department of the Government 
had decided otherwise, and besides, it was the 
result of a compromise binding upon the con- 
sciences of the parties who made it. So this pre- 
tense fails; and there can be no other justification 
or excuse for the act than the one I have indicated 
— ^that the law was immoral — that it attempted to 
exclude a positive blessing, a Divine institution, 
from a vast territory, and was an offense to Qod 
and man. 

Mr. WARNER. Has the gentleman from 
Maine looked into the decision of the Supreme 
Court to which he refers, in order to satisfy him- 
self that it d^s afiltrm the poW^r of Congress to 
establish or exclude slavery Arom the Territories 
of the United States .' I have looked into it, and 
find the decision to be that the Territorial Legis- 
lature of Florida had the power, under the au- 
thority delegated to it by Congress, to establish 
a territorial court. That was the qtiesHon involved , 
and that was the mtestion decided by the court. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I understand 
ths decision of the Supreme Court to be, that a 
Territorial Legislature has all the power over 
questions of property that a State Legislature 
possesses. There can be no doubt that that de- 
cision fully justifies the statement which I have 
made. 

The President asks, with an air of triumph: 

** Is It tlie fiict that, in all the unsettled togiooa of tlie 
United Ptatcs. if emigration be left free toactin this respect 
for itself. witnoi9 legal prohibitions on either side, slave 
latMr will spontaneously go everywhere, in preference to 
free labor? la it the Atct, that the peculiar domestic insti- 
tutions of the southern Stales possess, relatively, so much 
of vigor, that, wheresoever an avenue Is fireely open to all 
the world, they will penetrate to tha exclusion of those 
of the northern States? Is it the fbct, that the former enioy, 
compared viriih the latter, such irresistibly superior vitality, 
independent of climate, soil, and all other accidental cir- 
cumstances, as to be able to produce the suppoaed result, 
in apite of tns sasumed moral and natural obetaclea to its 



accomplishment, and of the more numerous population of 
the northern States?" 

. It is undoubtedly true, that in the absence of 
a restrictive law, slaves can be easily taken from 
Missouri into Kansas, and if, when taken there, 
they are held by the courts to be property, the 
Territory becomes, in fact, a slave Territory. It 
is not a free Territory. Emigrants are not left 
free to act for themselves; and when they attempt 
to do so, the judicial power of the Territory and 
the political power of the country meet them 
with the declaration, that property in slaves is 
protected in the Territory by the Constitution of 
the United States. It is not an open question for 
the emigrant to settle for himself. The Constitu- 
tion is there before him, and is against him. 
There is legal prohibition on one side, us the au- 
thor of this message, as I will show hereafter, 
contends. Althougli there may l>e twenty thou- 
sand fV^e-State men in a Territory, and but 
twenty slaveholders and one hundr«>d slaves, if 
the former have no power under the Constituiiun 
to remove or enfranchise the slaves, tlie »taiui 
of ths Territory is determined. And the fact, 
that in absence of legal prohibitions^a few Mis- 
sourians can, under the Democratic readings of 
the Constitution, make Kansas a slave Territory 
in spite of all the free States, has not the slightest 
tendency to prove that the domestic institutions 
of the South have superior vigor and vitality to 
those of the North. The desire to exclude sla- 
very from a country by legislative preventives no 
more implies the admisenon, that n is a vigorous 
and healthy system, than the practice of vaccin- 
ation commits the doctors to the theory, that a 
man stricken with«the smalUpox has more power 
and vigor than one in full health. Is it true, let me 
ask, following the President's manner of argu- 
ment, that virtue is a superior force to vice ? 
Then, why pats laws for the sqpprcssion of the 
latter? Is it true that good is a mightier power 
in human affairs than evil? Undoubtedly; then 
why legislate for its protection; will it not take 
care of itself? 

Mr . SMITH . of Virginia. When a Territonr 
asks for admission into the Union as a State, will 
the gentleman allow its people to decide their 
own institutions ? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. When that 
case is presented, I shall be prepared to acton it. 
I shall not shirk it. I will tell the gentlemani 
however, that I shall vote in accordance with the 

rrindpies of the Republican platform and those 
have avowed here. I ask the gentleman if 
Utahshall come here with a constitution recogniz- 
ing polygamy as a domestic institution, whether 
he would vote for its admission ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. When the gentle- 
man answers my question, I will answer his. 
The eentleman from Maine is attempting to play 
the Yankee upon me completely. [Laughter.] I 
put the question to the gentleman again. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I put my 
question a^rain. [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH, of Vii^inia. The question I put 
to the gentleman is this: as the great advocate 
of liberty on this floor, I ask the gentleman from 
Maine whether he is vrilUng, by his vote, to 
4kit into this Union a State, with the liberty of 
forming its own institutions? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I have already 
answered the gentleman's question, and I must 
wait until h6 answers mine before I consent to 
have him interrogate me further. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is my chief cause of quarrel 
with the message, that it contains an unei|ui vocal 
recognition of the extreme southern doctrine, that 
the Constitution, ex fntjnio vigore, spi^ads sla- 
very over all the Terniories of the United States. 

The author of the message says that the people 
of this country have asserted in the recent elec- 
tion ** the constitutional equality of each and all 
of the States of the Union as States; they have 
affirmed the constitutional equality of each and 
all of the citizens of the United States as ci tf7.cn s, 
whatever their religion, wherever their birth, or 
their residence; they have maintained the invio- 
lability of the eonsututional rights of the differ 
ent sections of the Union.*' 

When were these great and obvious truths ever 
disputed? The Republican party, aa the Presi- 
dent must havs learned from its platform* and 
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from the deelaretJons of ii0 roembeni, contended 
earnestly for the equality of the States, and of all 
the citizens of the States, and for the maintenance 
of all their constitutional rights. They<proclaimed 
everywhere, during the canvass, as they declare 
now, that the State of South Carolina has, in all 
respects, the same rirhts as the State of Massa- 
chusetts; that the rights of the citizens of Virginia 
and of New York are identical; that the forraef, 
as well as the latter, may remove into any Terri- 
tory of the United States, and when there should 
be governed by the same laws. It is apparent that 
this interpretation of the riehts of the states, and 
of the citizens, doesnot include the idea or princi- 
ple which the President intended to enunciate; for 
with what propriety could he say that that had 
been asserted or settled which was not an issue in 
the election ,and which had neverbeen controverted 
since the foundation of the Government ? But, 
Mr. Speaker, we all know — no one has listened 
to the debates in this House during the last 
three years who is not aware — that these terms, 
*' equality of the States," and ''equal rights of 
each and all the citizens of the United States," 
are invariably used by southern gentlemen as 
implying the constitutional existence of slavery 
in the Territories, or as periphrases of that doc- 
trine. That these, or equivalent words, were 
used in this sense in the Cincinnati platform, 
will not be denied, nor will It be asserted that 
they were employed in a different sense in the 
extract which I have read from the message. I 
appeal to the House, and particularly to southern 
members, for confirmation of whUt I now state. 
Will any gentleman deny that these terms are 
understoodto contain the dogma, that slaves may 
be held under the authority of the Constitution 
in all the Territories of the United States ? If so, 
I shall be glad to hear him. 

The argument for this new Democratic do^a 
is as follows: " The Constitution of the United 
States is the supreme law of the land. It guaran- 
ties equality of riehta to all the States, and to all 
the citizens of the United States. The Terri- 
tories are the common property of the Greneral 
Government or of the States, and belong as much 
to the citizens of one State as to those of another. 
Now, inasmuch as the citizens of sixteen of the 
States, when they remove to a Territory, can 
hold and use therein as property whiLtever they 
owned and held as such m the States (tpm which 
they emigrated, it follows that if the citizens of 
the other fiAeen States cannot hold and use as 
property in the Territory whatever they owned, 
or might have owned and used as property in 
those States by virtue of their laws, the^ have, 
not equal rights with the citizens of the sixteen 
States. *' But," it is said, ■* the Constitution of 
the United States is the paramount law, before 
which ail inconsistent and conflicting laws must 
give way. A territorial law or law of Congress 
prohibiting the existence of slavery in a Terri- 
tory, excludes therefrom the property of citizens 
of nearly half of the States or the Union, and is 
therefore inconsistent with the higher law of the 
Constitution, which secures equal rights to all 
the citizens of all the States '^ I think T have 
stated fairly the southern — and since the Cincin- 
nati Convention I may say the Democrati4i^ 
position upon this question of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories. It is the misfortune of these slavery- 
extensionists. South find North, that their theory 
has no foundation to rest upon. The constitu- 
tional underpinning does not fit the superstruc- 
ture; it is a '* world too wide" to serve that pur- 
pose. 

The argument from the equal rights of the 
States and of the people of the States is singularly 
fallacious and inconsequential^-indeed, its soph- 
istry is too transparent to be respectable. The 
States and their atizens do possess equal rights 
in and to the Territories; and the laws of the 
Territories must be such as will respect the lights 
of all alike. They are thus respected^ when the 
citizens thereof, whether bom in the Territories or 
emigrants from fVee or slave States, are placed 
upon a footing of absolute e<|uality, both in re- 
spect to personal riffhts and rights to property, 
and when the same law ^vems all. A Territory 
is a political organization, and there must be 

e>wer somewhere to make laws, rules, and reeu- 
tions for its government, and defining the rignta 



of persons and property within its jurisdiction. 
This power is in Congress, or in the people of 
the Territory. It must be in one or the other. 
It is primarily in Congress, but may be delegated 
to the people of the Territory. Under the j>opular- 
sovereignty theory of General Cass it is inherent in 
the people — at any rate, it is, an4 from nec^sity 
must be, in the law-making power of the Territory, 
whether that be Congress or the local Legislature. 
It is simply absurd to say that this power exists 
in the Legislatures of the thirty-one States, and 
that the law of each, in respect to property, shall 
be the law of the Territory; a^ least so far as re- 
gards those of its citizens who have removed there- 
to. The laws of the States differ in reference to 
what is property. In Greorgia a black man may 
be property; in Maine he cannot be. In Virginia 
there can be no property in bank notes of a cer- 
tain denomination, while in Massachusetts there 
may be. Which of these laws are to be in effect 
in tne Territory ? Clearly none of th'em ; and the 
emigrants from Maine, Ueorgia, Massachusetts, 
and Virffinia, must take the laws of the Territory 
as they find them; and if they provide that there 
shall be no property in slaves; or bank bills, the 
slaveholderfrom Virginia and the billholder from 
Massachusetts must alike submit; no injustice is 
done to either, and there is no inequality. 

Since this doctrine*, that slaves may be held in 
the Territories under the Constitution without 
local law, and even against it, has come to be the 
central, distinguishing doctrine of the modern 
Democratic party, it ^pcerns us all in the free 
States to examine it carefully, and see if it be 
indeed well founded — for in it are stupendous 
issues. Concede it to be the true doctnne, and 
henceforth freedom is sectional and slavery na- 
tional; and the Gk>v«rnment from being a Govem- 
meet of equal rights, for the security of liberty 
and the propagation of Democratit manciples, 
becomes the possession and instrumlnt of an 
overshadowing oligarchy for the extension and 
perpetuation of the system of chattel slavery upon 
the American continent. False and unsubstantial 
as this doctrine is, it is no part of wisdom for 
that reason to ignore its existence or importance. 
I fear that we are not aware of the strength it has 
gained in the country — it is maintained oy nearly 
every southern man in Congress, and there are 
but few Democrats from the North who venture 
to dispute it. It was promulgated in the Cin- 
cinnati platform as one of the tests of political 
orthodoxy, and now we are congratulated by the 
President that it has been affirmed by the people 
in the recent election. It must be met, exposed, 
and denounced. 

1 rejoice that something of that work has 
already been accomplished, and that the Repub- 
licans of this day have the benefit of the argu- 
ments and authority of some of the most influ- 
ential and distinguished men who have figured 
in the recent history of the country. Two of 
them are now members of the American Senate; 
and, thoueh they may have modified the opinions 
which I snail cause to be read, I am sure they 
never have and n^er will answer the arguments 
by which they were supported; and two are no 
longer numbered with the Uving; but, thous^h 
dead, their works survive and their words speuc; 
and I entertain no fear that, in the world or light 
and liberty to which they have been translated, 
they have seen any cause to change the opinions 
which they presented so faithfully and so clearly 
when they were upon the earth. 

I will ask the Clerk to read the following ex- 
tracts from speeches made in the Senate of the 
United States by Messrs. Douglas, Cass, Clay, 
and Webster. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

By Mr. Douglas in 1850: 

" But yoa say that we luropoM to prohibit by law your 
emigrating to the Territories with your property. We pro- 
pme no miefa thing. We recognize your right, in common 
nrith oar own, to emigrate to the Territorial wim your prop- 
erty, and there hold and enjoy it in subBrdination to the 
laws you may And in force in the country. Those laws, in 
some respects, differ (torn our own, as the laws of the 
various BtAtes in this Union VBr^,'on some points, from the 
laws of each other. Some species of property are excluded 
by law in most of the States, as well as Territories, as 
being unwise, immoral, or contrary to the principles of 
sound public policy. For instance, the banker is prohibited 
from emigrating to Minnesou, Oregon, or California, with 
his bank. The bank may be property by the laws of New 
York, but ccaica to bo jo when taken into a 8tste or Ter* 



ritory where banking is prahibiled by the knal law. So, 
ardent spirits, whisky, brandy, all the intoxicating drinks, 
are rectwnized and pttweeted as property in most of the 
States, if not all of them ; but no citizen « whether from the 
North or South, can take this species of property witfi him, 
and hold, sell, or use it at his pleasure in all the Territorieji, 
because it is prohibited by the local law— in Oregon by the 
statutes of the Tetritory, and in the Indian country by the 
acts of Congress. Nor can a man go there and take and 
hold his slave, fbr the same reason. These laws, and many 
others involving similar principles, are directed against no 
section, and impair the rigbu of no Bute in the Union. 
They are laws against the introduction, sale, and use of 
speciflc kinds of property, whether bcoogm from the NMtii 
or the South, or fkom iuclgn coontcies.^ 

By Mr. Cass in 1854: 

** The second ob)ection wliieh I propose to consider* coii> 
nected with this alleged selsurc of the pohlic donain, isy 
that a southern man cannot go there iMDcauae he cannot 
take his jproperty with him, and Is thus excluded by pecu- 
liar considerations from his share of the common pi uu S Hy . 

" So far as this branch of the subject connects itself with 
slaves, regarded merely as property, it is certainly tree thai 
the necessity of leaving and of disposing of them may pot 
the ownen to inconvenience— to loss, indeed — a slats of 
thingn incident to all emigration to distant regions ; for there 
are many species of that property, which consUiutes the 
common stock of society, u^cannot be taken there. 
Some because tliey are prohimVby the laws <^ nature, as 
houses and (arms ; others because they are prohibited by ib« 
laws of man, as slaves, incorporated companies, monopo- 
lies, and many interdicted articles ; and othcn again, be- 
cause they are prohibited by statistical laws, which regolats 
the transportation of property, and virtaally confine much 
of it within certain Imnits which it cannot overcome, In 
consequence of tlie expense attending distant removal ; 
and among these latter articles are cattle, and much of the 
property which is everywhere to be found. The remedy in 
all these casep is the same, and is equallv appUeable to all 
classes of proprietors, whether living in Massachnsctts, o€ 
New York, or South Carolina, and that Is to convert all 
these various kinds of property into imiversal re pre sentative 
of value, money, and to take that* to these new regions, 
where it will command whatever may be necessary to com- 
fort or to prosperous enterprise. In all these instancre the 
pracUcal result is the same, and the same is the conditiOD 
of equality.** 

** Such a principle would strike at independent and neces- 
sary legislation, at many police laws, at sanitary laws, and 
at laws for the protection of public and private morale. 
Ardent spirits, deadly poisons, implements of camtaig. ae 
well as various articles, donbtnil foreign bank bills, anmng 
Others, iiOnrtous to a prosperous condition of a nrw society, 
would be placed beyond the reach of legislaiive inleidie- 
tion, whatever might be the wants or the wishes of the 
country upon the suMect. For the cooRitutienal right by 
which it k elaimed that these species of property may be 
taken by the owners to the < territory' of the United States, 
cannot be controlled, if it exist by the local Legislatures ; 
for that might lead, and in many cases would lead, to the 
restriction of its value.** 

** And we are thus brou^t to this strange practical result : 
that in all controversies relaUve to these prohibited articles, 
it is not the statute-book of the country where they are to 
be held which must be consulted to ascertain the rights of 
the parties, but the statute-booka of other Governments, 
whose citizens thus, in elibct, bring their laws with them, 
and hold on to them.'* 

By Mr. Clay in 1850: 

" I cake It for granted that what I have said will aetisQr 
the Senate of that first truth, that slavety does not exist 
there by law, unless slavery was carried there the moment 
the treaty was ratified by the two parties to the treaty, under 
the operation of the Constitution of the United States. 

*< Now, really, I must say that the idea that, 90 imtmHtL 
upon the consummation or the treaty, tiie Constimtioe of 
the United States spread itrelf over the acouired country, 
and carried along with it the institution of slavery, is so 
irreconcilable with any comprehension, or any reason which 
p I possess, that I hardly know how to meet it** 



By Mr. Webster, upon the Oregon bill, in 

"I am not going Into meuphysics, for therein I sboald 
encounter the nenorable member from South Carolina, and 
we should wander in * endless mases lost,* untU after the 
time for the a4)ournment of Congress. The southei^ 
States have peculiar laws, and by those laws ther&is fK(>p- 
ertyin slaves. This is purely local. The real meaning, 
then, of southern gentlemen, in making this complaint, m 
that they cannot go into the Territories of the United States 
carrying with them their own peculiar local law~a law 
which creates property in persons. This, according to their 
own statement, is all the ground of complaint they have. 
Now, here I think gentlemen are unjust towards us. How 
unjust they are, ouers will Judge— Keneratioos that will 
come after us will judge. It will not be contended that this 
sort of personal slavery exists by general law. It exists oiUy 
by Iocs! Uw. I do not mean to deny the validity of that 
local law where it is established ; but I say it is, after all, 
nothing but local law. It is nothing more. And wherever 
that local law does not extend, property in persons does not 
exist Well, sir. what is now the demand on the part of our 
southern tnenmf They say, < We will carry our local 
laws with us wherever we go. We insist that Congress 
does us ii^ustice unless it esuMishes in the Territory in 
which we wish to go, our own local law.* This demand I 
for one resist, and shall resist. It goes upon the idea that 
there is an inequality miless persons under this local law, 
and holding property by authority of that law, can go into 
new territory, and there establish that loeal law, to the ex- 
elusion of other law. Mr. President, it was a maxim of the 
civil laW| that between ilsveiy sad Aesdooii fttedoai 
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■bould alwnjB be prasuiaedy and tlavaiy Bost always be 
proved. If any qoeatioD arose as to the «Cata« of an indi- 
vidual in Home, he was presumed to be flee until he was 
proved to be a slave. So, I suppose, is the feneral law of 
nanltind. An Individual is to be presumed to be free until 
a law can be produced which creates ownership in his per- 
■on. I do not dispute the force and validity of the local 
law, 84 I have already said, but I say it is a matter to be 
proved ; and, therefore* if individuals go into any part of the 
earth, it is to be proved that they are not fteemen, or else 
the presumption is that they are. 

*< NOW, our friends seem to think that an ineqnaHqr 
•rises firom restraining them from goinc into the Territories, 
anless there be a law provided whicn shall protect their 
ownership In persons. The asseition Is, that we create an 
inequality. Is there nothins to be said on the other side 
III relation to inequality ? ev, (torn the date of this Con- 
•tittttion, and In the councils that formed and estahliihed 
this Constitution, and I suppose In all ment judgment 
■kiee, it is received as a settled truth that slave labor and 
free labor do not exist well together. I have before me a 
declaration of Mr. Mason, in the convention that formed 
the Constitution, to that eflbct. He says that the objectidn 
to slave labor is, that It puts free white labor In disrepute ; 
that it makes labor to be regarded as derogatory to theehar- 
•ctsr of the free white man, and that he despises to work— 
to use his expression^* where slaves are employed. This Is 
a matter of great interest to the free States, if it be true, 
as to a great extent it certainly is. that wherever slave labor 
prevails free white labor is^xeluaed or discouraged. I agree 
that slave labor does not neeessarily ezclnoe free labor 
totally. There is free white labor in Virginia, Tennessee, 
and other States ; but it necessarily loses something of its 
respectability bv the side of. and when assoclatea with, 
ala ve labor, wherever labor u mainly performed by slaves, 
it is regarded as degrading to free men. The free men or 
the North, therefore, have a deep interest to keep labor free 
•—exclusively free— in the new Territories. 

<< But, sir, let us look ftirther Into this alleged ineqnal- 
%y. There Is no pretense that southern people may not go 
Into territory which shall be subject to the ordinance of 
1787. The only restraint is that they shall not cany slaves 
thither, and continue that relation. They say this shuts 
them altogether out. Why, air, there can be nothing more 
Inaccurate in point or foct than this. ( understand that 
one half the people who settled in Illinois are people, or 
descendants of people, who came from the southern States. 
And I suppose that one third of the people of Ohio are 
those, or descendants of those, who emigrlued from the 
South ; and I venture to say, that in respect to those two 
States, they are at this day settled by people of southern 
origin in as great a proportion as they are by the people of 
northcm origin, accoidii^ to the general numbers and pro- 
poition of pei^le, South and North. There are as many 
people from the South, in proportion to the whole people of 
the South, in those Sutes, as there are from the North, in 
proportion to the whole people of the North. There U, 
M«n, no exebuton of eouihem peovile; there U only the e»- 
eitttUfn of a peculiar toeal law. Neither in principle nor in 
feet is there any inequality. 

" The question now is, whether it is not competent to 
C<Migress, in the exercise of a foir and Just discretion, to 
aay that, considering that there have been five slaveholdinr 
States added to tlUs Union out of foreign acquisiiions, and 
an yet only one free State ; whether, under this state of 
things, it is unreasonable and uqjust In the slightest degree 
U> limit their frirther extension.' That Is the question. I 
•ee no injustice in it. As to the power of Congress, I have 
nothing to edd to what I eaid the other day. I have said 
that i shall consent to no extension of the area of slavery 
npon this -continent, nor anv increase of slave represent- 
•aon in (he other House of Congress. 

** I have now stated my reasons for my conduct and my 
vote. We of the North have gone in thfai respect alreadv 
Ikr beyqnd all that any southern man could have expecteo, 
or did expect, at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. I repeat the statement of the fact of the creation of 
llTe new States out of neiri v«aoqnlred teirltory. We have 
done that which, if those who framed the Constitution bad 
ftireseen, they never would have agreed to slave representa- 
tion. We have yielded thus for ; and we have now Ih the 
House of Representatives twenty persons voting upon this 
▼ezy questfon, and upon all other questions, who are there 
only In virtue of the re prese ntation of slaves. 

** Let me conclude, therefore, by remarking that while I 
am willing to present this as presenting my own Judgment 
and position in regard to this case— and I beg it to im under- 
stood that I am speaking for no other than myself— and 
awhile I am willing to present this to the whole vrorld as my 
own Juntiflcation. I rest on these propositions i^Funt. That 
^wben this Constitution was adopted nobody looked for any 
new acquisition of territory to be formed into slaveholding 
States. Seeendfy : That the principles of the Constitauon 
prohibited, and were intended to prohibit, and should be 
eoostrued to prohibit, all interforence of the General Gov- 
ernment with slavery as it- existed and as It still exists in 
the States. And then, that, looking to the eilbct of these 
new acquisitions which have in this neat degree inured to 
auengihen that interest in the South by the addition of 
these five Sutes, there is nothing unjust, nothing of which 
any honest man can complain, ff he Is Intelligent ; and I 
feel there is nothing of which the civilised world, if thev 
take notice of so humble a person as myself, will reproach 
nie with, when I say, as I said the othdr day, that I had 
made up my mhid, for one, that under no cireumstanees 
iNTOuld I consent to the fltrther extension of the area of sla^ 
very in the United States, or to the frirther mcrease of 
•lave representation in the Hooae «f JtepresentaUves." 

Here, sir, I think I may well leave the argument 
on this point. Grentlemen majr think I have occu- 
pied too much time in iti consideration, but I tell 
you, no; and that when a doctrine however false 
and absurd is indorsed, not only by the President 



of the United States, and bv nearly every member 
of Congress from half of the States of the Union, 
but by the convention of a great party, it is one 
that needs to be looked to. The Republican party 
has suffered in the past by not believing enough 
of the designs of the slave power; its incredulity 
has been its weakness. If the people of the free 
Stages had understood what the real doctrines 
and purposes of the slaveholders 'party were, I do 
not believe that Mr. Buchanan would have carried 
a single State north of Mason and Dixon's line. 
To show that I do not err in my interpretation 
of the CincinnatLplatform, I will read a portion 
of it. In one of toe resolutions I find it stated— 

'< That we recognize the light of the people of all the 
Territories, including Kansas and Nebraska, acting through 
the fkirly-expressed will of the majoritv of actual residents, 
and whenever the number of their inhabitants lustifies it, 
10 fbrm a constltation, with or without domestic slavery, 
and be admitted into the Union upon terms of perfect 
equality with the other States." 

This right, it will be seen, is held to accrue 
when the number qfinhabUmUa juaiifiei the forming 
efa eontfitti<ion, but not before. The expression 
of the time when the right vests excludes the idea 
of an earlier time for its exercise. A fair interpret- 
ation of the language itself, and the general un- 
derstanding of its meaning as exprcMed on this 
floor and elseFhere, leave no room for doubt as 
to the import of this resolution. This is sup- 

Eosed to be pretty safe doctrine for the slave - 
olders; for, if the people of a Territory have 
no power to exclude slavery until it has the 
requisite population to become a State — held 
by southern politicians to be ninety-three thou- 
sand, or the number required by law for a Rep- 
resentative in the popular branch of Congress 
— they feel quite sure that by such time the sys- 
tem will have become so widely extended and 
firmly established in the Territory that it* will 
be nearly impossible to destroy it; and they 
are right; and the eentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Smith] was right yesterday when he said 
tie would not vote to establish slavery in a Ter- 
ritory bylaw. Why? He holds that it is al- 
ready established there by the Constitution in 
virtue of its guarantee of **equal rights," and he 
would not admit, by the passage of a law of Con- 
gress, that this description of property was held 
m a Territory by a tenure less j>ermanent and 
safe than that of the Constitution itself. Believ- 
ing this, he was justified in making the statement 
to which I have referred. He fhtnkly admits 
that he holds, in common with most southern 
members, that, until the formation of a constitu- 
tion, there is no power in the people of a Terri- 
tory to exclude slavery; but he says there is little 
Sractical difiference between this doctrine and the 
ogma of popular sovereignty; for, if the people 
of a Territory do not want slavery, they wiU not 
pass laws for its regulation and protection, and 
without auch laws it would not prosper. The 
gentleman failed to tell us why such laws would 
be very essential to the slaveholder, since his 

Eroperty is established and protected by the 
ighest law m the country, that of the Constitu- 
tion. Besides, it may well be supposed that, if 
the Constitution carries slavery into the Terri- 
tories, it carries with it the mcidents of that 
relation. 

Mr. Speaker, I object to this new-faneled and 
unconstitutionai doctrine not only for what it is, 
but for what it prophesies and prepares the way 
for. Acquiesce in it, yield to it as founded in a 
just construction of tne Constitution, and there 
18 but one step more— «nd tliat not a long one — 
to be taken to make the subjugation of the free 
States as complete as' could be desired. Do you 
think eentlemen who propose to call the rolf of 
their slaves on Bunker Hill will be long in dis- 
covering, after this, that it is not competent for 
a SUAe to make laws in derogation of the Federal 
Constitution, and in violation, as it will be said, 
of the equal rights of the citizens of other States? 
I am aware that it seems to be admitted by 
those who *peak for the slaveholders, that the 
people of a Territory may, in th^ formation of a 
constitution for a State government,' prohibit 
slavery. But I would like to know by what 
principle, and under what authority, this power 
may be vested in the people at that particular 
time, and at no previous aay? What sort of a 



construction is that which induces the slave- 
holder to go to a Territory with his slaves, upon 
yie ground that he has equal rights with the 
non-slaveholder; and yet, after he is fairly 
settled in his new honie, and has gathered his 
slaves around him, permits the non-slaveholder, 
under the form of establishing a constitution, to 
deprive him of his property? What, then, be- 
comes of his equal rignts? Is he less injured 
by a confiscation of his property effected by the 
agency of a permanent and organic law, than he 
would be if it were accomplished by an ordinary 
act of legislation? Remember that this entire 
superstructure is based upon the constitutionid 
guarantee of equal rights. And I hold gentlemen 
to the logical consequences of^their theory. The 
law must be coextensive with the reason of the 
law. 

Mr. MILLSON. I rise to reply to the inquiry 
of the gentleman from Maine, i waited for some 
other gentleman to answer; but as they have not, 
if the gentleman really desires an answer, I will 
undertake to fUmish one. I rise only at the gen- 
tleman 's invitation . 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Mr. Speaker* 
how much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. Seven minutes. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine . The gentleman 
sees that my time has nearly expired. 

Mr. MILLSON. I should not have interrupted 
the gentleman but that he desired some one to 
Answer him. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I will permit 
the gent]emaniM> have a portion of my time if I 
find I have any to spare, for I should be pleased 
to hear him. 

On the 4th day of March, 1853, the President 
of the United States, in entering upon the respons- 
ibilities of his great ofiice, made a vow, in the 
presence of his countrymen, that no effort of his 
should be wanting to allay agitation of the slavery 

fuestion during the term of his official service, 
le deprecates agitation now. He is amazed that 
it should exist, and has set himself to the task of 
scolding it down. He cannot understand why IC 
is that the people of the free States do not like the 
measure which opened the vast country of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska to the occupation of slavery 
and the uses of the slaye-owner; nor why they 
should have been excited when they saw him 
making use of the civil power at his command, and 
of the army of the Republic, to strike down their 
brethren in Kansas, that the o|^ects for which Uie 
Missouri compromiae was repealed might be 
consummated; nor can he pereeiye any occasion 
for uneasiness on their part when he assures them 
that, under the Constitution, there is no power in 
the General (Government, or in the people, to pre- 
vent the extension of slavery over all the Terri- 
tories of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the free States 
believe sincerely— it is the profoundest conviction 
of their minds— that slavery is a moral, social, 
and political evil, a wrong to the slave, a curse to 
the enslaver, and an element of weakness to the 
nation. They believe also that the Oovemment 
is not powerless to restrain the expansion of such 
an evil. They have read in the Constitution that 

tnness may make needful rules and regulations 
the territory of the United States, and they 
know that the power to set bounds to slavery 
was recognized and afiirmed by all the leading 
statesmen of the country, and by all the depart- 
ments of the (Government, until within a very 
recent period. With these views and opinions, 
would they not deserve the contempt of all good 
men, if they did not endeavor, in every legitimate 
and constitutional way, to perform the high duty 
which they impose? What southern man is 
there who would not, were he of the North, 
stand like an anvil in resistance to the doctrines 
and designs indicated or expressed in this remark- 
able communication from the President? The 
Republican party had its origin in these convic- 
tions in regard to the duties and powers of the 
American jieople. Its principles are derived from 
the ConsUtution, and the laws of eternal Rirht. 
They are strong as Truth, and enduring as Hu- 
manity, and Uie party which is faithful to them 
will stand a " tower of strength four square to all 
the winds that blow." 
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Report 9ftbe CommlMttoiMar Qf Indian AiKUm. 

Dkpartiient op tbjb Interior, 

Office Indian Affairs, * 
^oveniber 22, 1856. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit for your con- 
Bideratlon the usual annual report fVora this office, 
4ind for minute details of the operations of the 
service and the condition -of the Indian tribes, 
refer you to the yarious accompanying reports 
and other papers. 

The improvement in the condition of the New 
York Indians, though gradual, is very percepti- 
ble. The farms, buildtngs, crops, and stocks, 
and the substantial comforts surrounding the 
homes of many of, the Oneidas, Onondagas, Tus- 
caruras, and the Tooawandas, Cattaraugus, and 
Alleghany Scnecas, evidence in them a uniform 
advancement. The reliance of the Alleghany 
Scuecas upon their timber and lumber has not 
jnade it necessary for them to turn their attention 
wholly to agriculture; and while this resource 
liaa furnished them temporary aid, the timber 
and lumber trade in which they are engaged may 
.be regarded as a hlnderance to their permanent 
improvement. 

Churches and religious influences and schools 
ore well sustained among these Indians, and all 
seem to be impressed with a desire to educate 
their children. The State of New York and the 
JVmerican Board of Missions continue to make 
liberal appropriations for education amon^them. 
The Thomas Asylum, on the Cattaraugus reser- 
vation, is completed, and is no^rapidly filling 
wiih orphan and destitute children. The Indians 
on this last reservation have had the kind offices 
.and aid of the Society of Friends, and the pat- 
roiiagc of the Department has also been extended 
to thorn. 

The Ottowas and Chippewas, and the Chippe- 
WRs of Saginaw, and owan creek, and- Black 
river, all within the State of Michigan, 'continue 
gradually to increase in numbers, as w^ll as to 
advance in the arts of peace; and under the libe- 
ral provisions of the treaties of 1855, by which 
every family is to receive a homestead from the 
publip domain, and the friendly feelinss mani- 
fested toward them by the people of the State, 
present indications Which would seem to justify 
the hope that they will attain a much higherstate 
of civilization, and possess more of the comforts 
of lifei than they have heretofore done. They 
are beginning to iocate on the lands assigned 
them, and appar^tly highly appreciate the sep- 
arate homes to which they are entitled. 

The Chippewas of Lake Superior, who inhabit 
reservations in tlie northern peninsula of Mich- 
igan, the northern part of Wisconsin, and that 
portion of Minnesota between the St. Louis river 
and the British line, have been furnished with a 
liberal supply of farming implements, carpen- 
ters' tools, household furniture, and cooking 
utensils; and every Indian havine a house and 
residing in it, hns been supplied witn a good cook- 
ing stove and the usual cooking utensua, atable« 
bureau , chairs, bedstead , looking-glass, and many 
amalicr articles for household use. The effect of 
this policy is auite perceptible and salutary, and 
hos stimulated many to erect and proviae jft 
erecting new houses at Bad river and sevenR 
other places. Certificates have been issued to all 
the half-breeds who, by the provisions of the re- 
cent treaty, are entitled to land,which, if respected 
at the land offices, will serve to secure to each of 
them the quantity to which they are entitled, and 
which they may designate from any of the pub- 
lic domain not otherwise appropriated. 

In addition to those among the Indians of 
Michigan proper, schools are now maintained at 
L'Anse, Red river, Lapointe, and Grand Portage, 
all among the Chippewas of Lake Superior. 

The extended area of country embraced within 
the Michigan agency renders it impossible for the 
a^ent to devote as much time to the Indians under 
his charge as is absolutely necessary. There is 
Ample business for two agents; and with two 
faithful men to aid them in making most avail- 
able the liberal provisions of the recent treaties, 
much for their good may be accomplished . They 
are prepared to take advice and receive instruc- 
tion. 



The jurisdiction of the northern superintend- 
ency has been extended over the Indians of Min- 
nesota, the Oneida, Stockbridge, and Menomo- 
nee tribes in Wisconsin, still remaining within 
its limits. 

The condition of the Oneidas of Wisconsin has 
changed but little since last year; and ^o event of 
importance has occurred among them, except the 
murder of one of the chiefs by a member of the 
tribe. This event has produced much excite- 
ment, and has caused apprehensions of serious 
disturbances. The muraer was committed under 
the influence of intoxicating liouorr^ 

Under the operations of the treaty of February 
15, 1856, between the Stockbridge and Munsee 
Indians and the Government, it is to be expected 
that the Stockbridge difficulties, which for a 
number of years past have been a source of 
trouble and vexation, will soon be terminated. 
An arrangement has been made by which a tract 
of land on the west end of the Menomonee reser- 
vation has been selected for a permanent home for 
the Stockbridges and Munsees. Some of these 
Indians have already commenced to build them- 
selves houses at their new location, and measures 
have been taken to insure the final removal of 
all of them as soon as this can be prudently and 
properly effected. It is to be h^ped that any 
lactious opposition which may*manifest itself 
among a few of these Indians may meet with no 
encouragement, either in Wisconsin or elsewhere. 
The necessity of the case and the interests of the 
Indians require that they should remove from 
their present location at Stockbridge without 
delay. 

Tne advancement of the Menomonees is con- 
stant and steady. Although obstacles have been 
thrown in the way of these Indians, and 'the 
vicious and unscrupulous have endeavored to 
thwart all the efforts made for tlieir improvement, 
and the grasping avarice of unprincipled white 
men in seeking to obtain their property, in defi- 
ance of justice and right, has rendered them some- 
what restless and uneasy, yet, notwithstanding 
all this, their progress is very gratifying, and the 
results already attained leave no doubt but the 
Menomonee Indians, in a very few years, will 
completely and perfectly adopt habits of industry 
and civilization. Indian laborers have-been ex- 
clusively employed to do the work of the tribe. 
The agent, farmer, miller, teacher, and one black- 
smith, are the only white persons located at the 
agency and employed on the reservation. All 
die work in the fields, as well as in the shops, is 
done by Indian hands. A number of the young 
Menomonees have become expert carpenters, 
providing not only the general carpenter shop 
with hands, but the different bands have carpen- 
ters among them, who are erecting houses for the 
various families; to facilitate which the council 
has requested that a set of carpenters' tools be 
furnished to each band. 

In the southern part of Minnesota Territory, 
the Winnebagoes have assigned to them, under 
the treaty of February, 1855, an excellent tract 
of land for a permanent home; and laudable 
efforts are now oeing made to correct the vicious 
habits of these Indians. Extensive improvements 
have been made for them at their new location. 
White labor has heretofore been mainly relied 
on; but hereafter it is expected that th^ Indians 
themselves will be more extensively employed in 

Cerforming the work which will be required to 
e done. It is designed next season to enlarge 
and extend the improvements upon tlie Winne- 
bago reservation. At a late council of the tribe 
a code of laws was adopted for the protection of 
their persons and property, and for the punish- 
ment of crimes. 

Various causes have combined to prevent the 
Mcdawakantoan, Wahpahkoota, Sissitoan, and 
Wahpatoan Sioux, from deriving, heretofore, 
much substantial benefit from the very liberal 

Provisions of the treaties of July and August, 
851. Until after the reservations were perma- 
nently assured to the Indians in )854, it would 
h&ve been highly improper to haveWde expend- 
itures for permanent improvements; and since 
then, the affaifs of the agency have not been free 
from confusion in all its operations. Under the 
direction of 'heir new agent, efficient sleps will, 



it is expected, be taken without delay to advaiiee 
the interests of these Indians, and to make tha 
yarious iipprovements for which the treaties pro- 
vide. Heretofore large sums of money have been 
eaid to and expended for these Sioux; but they 
ave been indolent, extravagant, and intemper- 
ate, and have wasted their means without im- 
proving, or seeming to desire to improve, their 
condiaon. It is to be feared that bad eouoaetfl 
have coii^trolled them; and their constant war 
with the Chippewas has also had a sad effect 
upon them. All the power of the Department 
will be exerted to require these Sioux to cease 
their roving, wandering habits, and to settle down 
upon their reservations. 

With regard to the Chiwewas of theldisais- 
sippi and the Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish 
bands, it may be remarked that their wars with 
the Sioux ana the use of ardent spirits have done 
mu ch to retard their progress . The agricultural and 
other labor connected with the reservations at Win- 
nibif oshish, Cass, and Leech lakes, has been eon- 
fidea to the direction and management of Messra. 
Breck and Bard well, the iftissionaries in chaieo, 
who are making as good progress as ctwld oe 
expected. They are indhcing many to labor and 
permanently settle themselves; and from the good 
results already obtained, and the better influencea 
and more favorable circumstances with which 
they are surrounded, a rapid improvement may 
be expected. For the first time, several of the 
Mississippi bands planted and worked their own 
fields, andf would no doubt have been amply com- 
pensated in the yield of their crops, but for a verv 
destructive visitation of the grasshopper, whtcti 
appeared in that region in Juiy,and destroyed all 
their prospects. 

It is hoped that some arrangement may be 
made by which the deadly strife between the 
Sioux and Chippewa Indians may cease. The 
conviction and execution, under our criminal 
laws, of all Indians guilty of the murder of In- 
dians, would, it is behevea, put a stop to the war 
parties of- the Sioux and Chippewa, as well as 
other Indian tribes; but there has been no fund 
provided by which such prosecutions can be 
commenced and carried on. It would, in my 
opinion, be an act of humanity, if such a fand was 
placed at the disposal of the Department, as th^ 
prosecution, conviction, and execution of a feir 
Indians would, no doubt, have a most salutary 
influence. 

With the Red Lake, and a few other scattered 
bands of Indians next to the British possessions, 
and in the valley of the Red river or the North, 
we have no treaty arrangements. They are said 
to be very poor; and i£ it be not thought advisable 
to extinguish their claims to lands occupied by 
them, it is believed that il would be a numane 
act to give them some aid in the way of a gratuity. 
A few seeds and agricultural implements would 
be of (p'eat service to them, and would serve to 
instill in them a grateful sense of the liberality 
of tjie Government. 

The matter of disposing, accoiding to the law 
of Congress of July 17, 1854, of the interests of 
the half-breed Sioux in the Lake Pepin reserve, 
set apart for them by the treaty of July 15, I83Q, 
it is confidently expected will now soon oe brought 
to a final decision and determination. The sub- 
ject has been one of some difficulty and intricacy; 
but the final report of the commissioners has just 
been received, and steps will be taken at once to 
cause the scrip to issue to the parties entitled 
thereto. It is proper to observe that the lawpro- 
vides that no transfer or conveyance of any or the 
scrip shall be vaUd; and all assignments thereof 
will, therefore, be disregarded. 

The central superintendency embraces within ita 
limits all that vast country bounded on the north 
by the forty-ninth parallel of latitude, on the weait 
by the Rocky Mountains, on the south by the 
Arkansas river and the country of the Osagcs, 
and on the east by the Missouri State line and 
the Missouri river to near the mouth of the Big 
Sioux river, and thence in a northerly direction 
to the British line. Of the Indian tribea and the 
operations of the service for the past year, within 
this superintendency, it mi^ be remarked tliat— - 

The BlackYeet, Flat Heads, Nes f erces, and 
the other tribes, parties to the treaty of tha 
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Judith, residing on or near the headwatan of the 
Missouri river«.have, since the negotiation of that 
treaty, in October, 1855, remained at peace, and 
refused all participation in the hostilities of the 
tribes of Oregon and Washington Territories. 
The contmon huoting>ground provided by the 
treaty has produced beneficial results, and the 
soofliets of war and rapine have given pl^ce, 
among them, to the exchange of horses, p6ltry, 
and other articles of barbarous commerce. The 
Blackfeet, although absolutely barbarous, are 
said to be intelligent and tractable, and ample 
l^vovision is made fay the treaty for their inatcuc^ 
tion in the arts of civilized life. 

Hitherto difficulties have attended the delivery 
of tiie annuity goods to the Crows, who inhabit 
the country bordering on the Powder, Big Horn, 
and Yellow Stone nvers. They are warlike, 
possess larjffe bands of horses, and depend upon 
llie chase &r the means of subsistence. Under 
inittructions from the superintendent, the agent 
will meet them at their hunting-gr|>unds, and 
coQSult with them.as to the future place at which 
their annuities shall be delivered. 

The Assinaboines speak a Sioux dialect, and 
inhabit a country on the north side of the Mis> 
•ouri river, opposite the mouth of the Yellow 
Scone. They are expert hunters, subsist by the 
chase, possess few horses, and use the Eisqui* 
anaux oogs as beasts of burden. 

The Gros Ventres of the Missouri reside on 
the north side of that river, below the mouth of 
tfoe Yellow Stone. They speak the Crow dialect. 
On the south side of the Missouri, and a few 
miles below the Gros Ventres, the villages of the 
Mandaasand Arickarees are situate. These three 
amall tribes cultivate more corn, beans, and other 
▼egetables, than are requisite for their subsistence. 
In the warm season they inhabit dirt lodges, but 
SUB soon as their crops are gathered and ''cached," 
they betake themselves to the skin lodges in the 
timoer, preparatory to hunting and preparing 
their hunalo robes and meats. The Mandans 
■peak a language dissimilar to their neighbors, 
and are represented as intelligent and quite dig* 
nified. Tae Arickarees speak the Pawnee Ian- 
apusge. These three tribes construct their own 
Doata, which consist of buffalo skins drawn over 
a circular frame-work of willow. They expose 
or bury their dead on scaffolds. The superin- 
tendent ia of opinion, in which I concur, that a 
aeparate agency should be established for the 
Crows, Aasinaooines, Gros Ventres, Mandans, 
and Arickarees. 

The country on the north side of the Missouri 
xiver from the region of the Gros Ventres to the 
mouth of the Big Sioux river, is claimed by the 
Yanctonees and the Yancton bands of Sioux. In 
Qcuisequenoe of the hostilities that exist between 
tJie Yanctonees and the half-breeds of Pembina, 
il is suggested that a^well-defined line should be 
eatablished between them. Both the Yanctonees 
aad Yanctons cultivate the soil to some extent, 
Init the former rely chieBy on the hunt for sup- 
port. 

On the south side of the Missouri theUnc 
PsqMS, Sans Arcs, Two Kettles, and Blackfeet 
Sioux reside; and the Brule, Minneeongue, and 
Ogelallah bands of Sioux occasionally penetrate 
tJbat region from the country adjacent to the 
Platte. All these bands are insolent and auda^ 
oiotts, and depend upon the chase for subsistence. 

Agent Twiss has resumed the duties of his 
agency, and the annuity goods for the Sioux, 
Arraphaoes, and Cheyennes, had arrived at Fort 
Liaramie. You are referred to his reports for 
infonnation in relation to severs! horrible msasa- 
9X9% that have occurred in that region, and the 
oauses of them, with the action of the aj^ent in 
the premises. With reference to depredations, I 
bave -only to repeat the remarks made in a former 
se|M>rt, an(^ to suggest that it would be much 
better and safer ir the law was regarded as the 
vale of action in. all such cases. 

The Poncas inhabit the country adjacent to the 
valley of the L '£jau qui Court. They plant corn. 
T*he whites are beginning to settle the country 
ivbich these Indians claim. 

The Pawnees, who were formerly compelled, 
by their hostilities with the Sioux, to leave their 
<yvn country nortfi of the Platte, and seek a home 
ilputh of that river, have now been compelled ^to 



abandon the latter. The whites are now en- 
croaching upon them north of that stream; and 
while these Indians also cultivate land to a limited 
extent, yet ihcy and the Poncas, from ihe uncer- 
tainty of reaping the fruit of their labors, seem to 
be depressea, and many have given themselves 
up to indolence and vice. They infest the high- 
ways, are insolent to travelers, and seek to oro- 
cure a livelihood by begging and stealing. It is 
exceedingly important that arrangements, here- 
tofore auggestea, with respect to these bands, be 
consummated without delay, which will settle 
them down on ^ed and permanent homes, and 
thus promote their comfort, and relieve the set- 
tlers and emigrants from their annoyance. 

In speaking of the face of the country, streams^ 
^., in the upper portion of the central superin- 
tendency, the superintendent remarks that *' the 
Missouri river is navigable for boats drawing 
thirty-four inches, from a point twenty-five milea 
below its &lls to its mouth— a distance of more 
than twenty-nine hundred miles. Thirty -five 
milea below the Judith begins the first of three 
inconsiderable rapids, none of which present any 
important obstacle to navigation. When the 
character of the navigation of this nver becomes 
more generally known, it will be the thoroughfare 
to Utah, Oregon, and Washington Territories. 
In ascending this river, beyond Fort Benton, the 
first fall is eighty*nine feet in perpendicular 
height. The upper fall, seven miles beyond this, 
is thirty-five feet in height; the intermediate space 
presents minor falls and a succession of rapids. 
Above the falls, there is uninterrupted naviga- 
tion for small boats, for three hundred miles in a 
souther! y di rsction. " He also states that the Yel - 
low Stone is navi^ble for small boats a distance 
of six hundred miles from its mouth. 

The Omahas are represented as improving in 
their condition. They are contented, and have 
ample provisions for the approaching; winter. 
Their reservation is highly spoken of by their 
o^nt, and when the necessary government and 
mission buildings now in course of construction 
are finished, and all the other improvementa con- 
templated are made upon it, the home of the 
Omahas at the Black Bird Hills will be a very de- 
sirable one. A good crop of corn, potatoes, and 
pumpkins, was produced on their reserve; and in 
addition thereto, the Indians have had a very 
successful hunt. 

Some prairie land has been broken and planted 
for the Ottoes and Missourias, at their new re- 
serve on the Big ^ue, but their interesu have 
suffered for the want of an agent to attend to them. 
It is to be hoped that they will soon have the ad- 
vice and assistance of the agent who has been ap- 
pointed to reside among them, and that their con- 
dition and prospects may be improved thereby. 
Their educAional interests have oeen confided to 
the Presbyterian board, who are now erecting the 
necessary school and other bvildings. 

Measures have been adopted to take a census 
of the half-breeds who are entitled to participate 
in the beneficial provisions of the tentn article of 
the treaty of Prairie du Chien, of the 15th July, 
1690, to the end that the President may assign to 
each of them his or her portion of the reserve, 
situate between the Big and Little Nemahaw 
rivers, in Nebraska Territory. 

The Sacs and Foxes of Missouri have made 
but little progress in improvement. Those who 
have continued on the home reserve have culti- 
vated fields of corn, potatoes, and other vegeta- 
bles, of all of which they will have an abundant 
supply; and tliey have assured their agent that 
they will endeavor to improve in their habits and 
conduct. One of their chiefs (Ne-sour-quoit) has 
exercised a very bad influence over a portion of 
the tube; but from the decline of his power, or 
(kom conviction q£ his errors, he has recently 
sought a conference with the agent, confessed his 
fisults, and promised reformation and obedience, 
and he, witn his band, have settled down upon 
the reservation. 

The loways continue to make some advance- 
ment in agriculture. In addition to those here- 
tofore eneaged in farming, several young men of 
the tribe have recently selected farms, commenced 
making rails, and applied to their agent for wag- 
ons, oxen, and plows. The chiefs and head- 
men also seem to take ad^tioual interest in, || 



and have promised their aid to promote and ad* 
vance, the cause of civiliaation. The law of tha 
tribe for the suppression of intoxicating drinks 
has been observed, and ils good effects are quite 
visible. The Iowa mission school has been well 
manSiged, and is in a properous condition. In 
addition to the ordinary education, the boys aia 
taught to labor on the £»rm and in the garden; to 
plow and drive team, and to handle and usa 
mechanics' tools. The j?irls learn sewing, raak* 
iog clothes, cooking, and all the usual work of 
ho use -keeping. Notwithstanding the cars be* 
stbwed upon them, and the comfortable conditioo 
in which they are kept, there is quite an avereioa 
on the part of many of their parents to the chil* 
dren remaining at school. 

Success has attended the efforts of the Kicka- 
poos, who have at length all quietly settled dowo 
upon their reserve and commenced the cultivation 
of the soil. The necessary steps have been taken 
to establish among them ample accommodationa 
for the education of all their youth, and with the 
means and facilities within their reach, and the 
present advanced state of many of the tribe« it is 
confidently expected that they will in a very short 
time be surrounded with all the necessaries and 
comforts of life. 

Provision has been noade for (educational aid to 
the Christian Indians: and their reserve being 
well adapted to agricultural uses, it is hoped they 
wih avail themselves of all the. legitimate means 
within their reach to improve their condition aad 
to qualify thejsiselves to discharge properly all 
their obligations and duties. 

Notwithstanding the warlike character of tha 
Delaware Indians, and the wrong and injury they 
have suffered at the hands of the whites, they 
maintained a steady neutrality in all the difficul- 
ties in Kansas. Their means have been applied 
to repairing and improving their buildings and 
extending their farms. A commodious Meth- 
odist church has been erected by them. A large 
school Duilding is in the courae of construction « 
and they express great anxiety about the educa- 
tion of their children. They have enjoyed good 
health the past season, and slightly increased in 
numbers. Unfortunately, their crops have been 
damaged very much by the backwardness of tite 
season, and the drought which has prevailed in 
that region. The first public sale of the lands 
ceded by them in trust to the United States was 
to commenee on the 17th of this month. Such 
regulations and precautionary measures were 
adopted as would, it is hoped, secure a fair sale 
of them. They are regarded as very valuable. 

The Wyandotte and Shawoees will shortly 
experience a very radical change. As soon as 
the lands of the former are assigned to there 
severally, which is now iE>eing done, their tribal 
state will be dissolved, end gradually, as pro- 
vided for in the treaty of 18S5, they will becoms 
citizens of the United States. Some of them are 
distinguished for their intelligence and probity, 
and are fully competent for all the duties and 
responsibility of their new relation. Others are 
unnt, and will necessarily have to pass through 
a state of pupilage; and with reference to such 
and their interests, a great responsibility will rest 
upon their more intelligent brethren. 

The Shawnees are perceptibly advancing. In 
consequence of the backwardness of the surveys^ 
they have not yet been able to select and have 
assigned to them their homes, as provided by the 
treaty of 1854; but this will soon be done, and 
then new trials will await them by reason of the 
introduction of white society into their midst. 
Should these people be equal to the occasion and 
the circumstances with which they will then be 
surrounded, resist all improper influences, and 
judiciously apply the large money annuities to 
which, for several years to come, they will be 
eittitled, thev may attain a higher state, possess 
more extenaed improvements, and place tltem- 
selves in more comfortable circumstances than 
any otiier Indian trib^on the continent. Indeed, 
they have the meane, if judiciously applied, to 
become the most wealthy population — white or 
red — within the Territory of Kansas. 

Those of the Pottowatomies who have turned 
their attention to agriculture have made good 
crops. Many of them are averse to abandoning 
theu ancient habits and customs, and the disorder* 
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It conduct of portions of the white inhabitants of 
Kansas Territory has served to confirm in their 
▼iews such of them as are opposed to civilized 
pursuits. One of the cltiefs, with his band, one 
hundred strong, has left for the Cherokee or Creek 
country, having expressed the opinion that per- 
haps he would never return. The Baptist Manual 
Labor Sohoortfas improved slightly since last 
year, and the St. Mary's mission is in a very 
nourishing condition. The agent states that he 
is unable to make a full report, because of the 
loss of his papers. He represents that a band 
of lawless men drove him from his home, took 
everything he possessed, scattered his official 
papers, broke open the boxes containing the 
agricultural implements sent by the Department 
to the Indians-, and carried off large numbers of 
them. 

Qood health has generally prevailed among the 
Miamies and the confederate bands of the Weas, 
&c., of the Osage river agency. The season has 
been unusually dry in that region, and has oper- 
ated seriously against their agricultural efforts. 
The corn crop has suffered much, and their potato 
crop is almost a failure. The mission schools in 
this agency are represented as not in a prosper- 
ous condition The delay in the public surveys, 
and the troubles in Kansas, have prevented the 
Indians from making the selections of lands for 
their homes as soon as they desired, and other- 
wise woul^ have. done. Hence, they have suf- 
fered in their pecuniary interests, and are not now 
in as comfortable a condition as under different 
circumstances they Wbuld have been. Compe- 
tent persons have been employed by^ them to aid 
in their selections; and wnen this is done, and 
each head of a family, or other person entitled, 
shall have his or her home set off, it is to be hoped 
that it will be the beginning of a better time for 
these Indians. 

The Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi are 
now, as heretofore, distin^ished for the(^ great 
energy and their courage in war. In every con- 
test with the Camanches, thoueh greatly out- 
numbered by the latter, they have invariably 
defeated them on the open prairies. They con- 
tinue to reside in bark huts, and persistently 
refuse the services of the missionary, and reject 
the farmer and the teacher. Their agent gives a 
very gloomy picture of these Indians, and one 
much to be regretted. They have made no 
advancement, are decrcasingin numbers, and are 
indolent and intemperate. The Ottowas, of the 
same agency, who reside near the Sacs and 
Foxes, nave good land, are industrious farmers, 
and are advancing in improvement. The Chip-, 
pewas of that agency are excellent Indians. 
They possess a small tract of very good land, 
and all labor for a support. 

But lii^e improvement has been made in the 
habits or condition of the Kansas tribe of Indians. 
They manifest great aversion to labor, and con- 
tinue to infest the Santa F€ and other roads in 
the Territory. Possessing now but a small 
reservation out of the large, fertile, and valuable 
country they once owned, trespassed upon by 
the whites, and driven from their hunting-grounds 
by their hereditary enemies, they are the victims 
of intemperance, disease, and poverty. The 
larger portion of the half-breed (Kansas) tract is 
now in the possession of trespassers, who have 
actually driven from their homes some of the half- 
breed Indian owners. Such lawless conduct is 
very disreputable, and can result in no permanent 
advantage to those engaged in it, as the Govern- 
pient must protect the half-breed Kansas Indians 
in their riehts. 

Those bands of Camanches who spend the 
winter below the Arkansas, and commit depre- 
dations on the Texas frontier, proceed north- 
wardly in the spring in pursuit of^buflfalo. They 
are well supplied with horses, and enrich them- 
sclvfs by plunder. They receive their annuities 
on the Arkansas, and regard them as compensa- 
tion paid them by the United States for the use 
of the Santa Fe road by eniierants. Like the 
Kioways, they are insolent, and treat their agent 
with contempt. 

The Cheyennes, who reside higher up the Ar- 
kansas, have generally been regarded as quiet 
and peaceable Indians. They are good hunters, 
and i'umish largCL quantities of robes and peltries. 



Recently they have been charged with being ac- 
cessary to the murders committed on the Platte, 
near Fort Kearny, and to which I have referred 
you in connection with the report of Agent Twiss. 
It is said that the Camanches, Kioways, aiid 
Cheyennes, who annually assemble on the tho- 
roughfares near the borders of New Mexico, 
hola in bondage many Mexican and some Amer- 
ican citizens, and the agent is powerless to free 
them. Every year these Indians are becoming 
more insolent, and serious consequences may be 
apprehended, unless some efficient and adequate 
mode be adopted by the Gove^ment to enforce 
among them respect to its authority. 
It is expected that the classification and ap- 

graisement of the trust lands of the confederated 
ands of Weas, &c., and the loways in Kansas 
^Territory, will soon be completed, when these, 
with the balance of the Delaware trust lands, may 
be offered for sale. 

Within the bounds of the southern superin- 
tendency, the past year has been remarkable for 
peace among the diflferent tribes. Homicides 
nave decreased, arid but few aggravated crimes 
have been committed. Except the Osages, who 
have experienced unusual mortality, and some 
sickness among the Cherokees, good health has 
prevailed. The tribes bordering on Kansas have 
been somewhat excited by the troubles existing 
within that Territory, but their fears and appre- 
hensions are rapidly subsiding. 

The Osages practice polygamy, detest labor, 
and are decreasing in numbers. Some fav/>rable 
changes are, nevertheless, seen among' these 
Indians, attributable to the influence of the Osage 
Manual Labor School, which is said to be very 
well conducted. Early in the summer their corn 
crop was much injured by an overflow of the 
lanas under cultivation. The crops of the Sene- 
cas, Senecas and Shawnees, and duapaws, 
although not much above a half yield, will 
produce sufficient to support them through the 
winter. 

The Cherokees continue to improve, especially 
in aexicultural, which are greatly in advance of 
mechanical, pursuits amon^ them. They also 
still manifest a commendable interest in education; 
but a fund on which they have heretofore relied to 
aid in supporting their schools is now exhausted, 
and nothing remains but the interest on an in- 
vested fund, which will not be sufficient to sup- 
port their common schools and seminaries. It is 
to be hoped that the council may be able to adopt 
some mode by which all thefr educational inter- 
ests, so creditable to the Cherokees, may be fully 
and vigorously maintained. The saJe of their 
** neutral land" to the United States, and the 
appropriation of the whole or a lar^ portion of 
the proceeds for a school fund, the interest from 
which to be annually appropriated for school 
purposes, would give to them ample means not 
only to sustain their present schools and semi- 
naries, but to enlarge them as the wants of the 
people require. 

Under tne operation of the treaty of June 22, 
1855, between the United States and the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Indians, important changes in 
the political condition of these tribes have taken 
place duribg the year. The Chickasaws have 
adopted a constitubon, by which they have pro- 
vided for the election of a governor and other 
officers; and in other respects the instrument is 
not dissimilar to the constitutions of the neigh- 
boring States. Upon some points of grave mo- 
ment It is represented that these tribes differ as 
to the meaning of the treaty; and, by a provision 
in their new constitution, the Choctaws who 
reside in the Chickasaw country are excluded 
from the elective franchise, and from holding 
office. Both tribes are making steady advance- 
ment in their educational and religious interests. 
Hid deserve commendation for their increased 
industry and sobriety. Their schools and places 
of worship have been well attended. Unfortu- 
nately, another drought has cut short their com 
crops. 

* During the past summer Agent Cooper visited 
the States of Mississippi, Alabama, and Louis- 
iana, to ascertain the number of Choctaws east, 
and to pay them the balance of awards due them. 
He reports that there are about two thousand of 
them scattered over a large extent of country, and 



that, although some of them are nominally citi- 
zens, they are all in a very hopeless and degraded 
condition. He represents them as enveloped in 
ignorance and superstition, and thinks it would 
be an act of humanity to send native Choctaw 
missionaries from the West among them. 

On the 7th of August last an important treaty- 
was^ entered into with the Creek and Seminole 
Indiahs west of the Mississippi river, one of the 
leading pbjects of which was to enable the De- 
partment to overcome the chief obstade to the 
removal of the Indians of the latter tribe yet re- 
maining in Florida. . The Seminolee west have 
been denationalized, and in a manner degraded, 
by being placed among: the Creeks, and mode 
subject to their laws. They felt the humiliation 
of their position, whioh not only discouraged 
them from aU efiTorts at improvemei^t, but engen- 
dered a recklessness of disposition and condact 
which was constantly complained of by the 
Creeks, and which would in the end have pro- 
duced serioys difficulties between the two tribes. 
In this situation, which was well known to their 
brethren in Florida, the latter were totally averse 
to removing and joining them. Hence the neces- 
sity of endeavoring to give them a separate coun- 
try, with the right of self-eovernment, and the 
necessary means for the comfortable support and 
improvement of themselves and those in Florida, 
should they be induced to emigrate. They were 
unwilling to go beyond the confines of the Creek 
country, nor could a suitable location have well 
been found for them elsewhere. The Creeks 
were much averse to giving up any of their coun- 
ty for the separate accommodation of the Semi- 
noles; but, in considcratipn of the advantageous 
terms oflTered them, finally consented thereto. 

The chief objection on tjie part of the Seminoleii 
in Florida to joining their brethren in the West 
having thus been removed, and the most liberal 
and tempting provision having been made in the 
treaty for their advantageous settlement and com- 
fortdble support there, it is confidently antici- 
pated that their removal may now be effected in 
a peaceful manner, thus rendering unnecessary 
the very heavy expienditures attendant upon the 
military operations which have been for many 
years fruitlessly carried on for the purpose of 
trying to coerce them to emigrate. The failure 
by Congress to make the necessary appropria- 
tions to carry out the provisions and .purposes 
of the treaty is much to be regretted, as, had 
they been made, the necessary measures might 
have been promptly adopted, and the removal of 
the Indians probably efiected during the. present 
fall and ensmng winter. As these appropriations 
passed the Senate, and only require the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives, which , 
it is presumed, may hk had^arly the next session, 
it is hoped that tney may yet be placed within 
the power of the Department before the present 
season for operations shall expire. 

This treaty with the Creeks and Seminoles 
is not confined to the sundering of a connection 
humiliating to one, and disadvantageous to both, 
and the opening of a better prospect for the early 
and peaceful removal of the Semmoles in Florida. 
Like the similar one of last year with the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws, it contains provisions 
which the Department is assured will have a 
material bearing and effect upon the welfare and 
destiny of those tribes. The relations between 
them and the United States, as well as each other, 
are entirely revised, simplified, and placed upon 
a more elevated footing. The vague and con- 
fused mass of old treaty provisions in regard to 
them are annulled and superseded by a succinct 
and explicit specification of the rights and privi- 
leges of the Indians and the obligations of the 
United States towards them. All ouestions of 
controversy between them and the (jk>vernment 
are settled and put at rest, and all their claims 
and demands adjusted, or put in a train of an 
early and equitable adjustment. There is no 
ground left tor uncertainty in the future as to 
their positions, riehts, or resources. Such is 
the character of these two treaties. They are 
probably the last that wiU ever have to be made 
with eitner of these four tribes until they shall 
have become sufficiently advanced and desire to 
be admitted to citizensiiip. This many of the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws are ahready looking 
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forward to, with a deeree of interest and eager^ 
ness which will greatly accelerate their advance- 
ment. In a very few yearn they will be fitted for, 
end doubtleas seek, this change of condition. 
Their example will have a powerful effect upon 
the neighborini? tribes of Cherokees, Creeks, and 
Seminolcs; and it is confidently hoped and ex- 
pected that the present generation will not pass 
away without witnessing the gratifying spectacle 
of all thesa important and now partially civilized 
tribes of the Southwest, numbering over Axiy- 
five thousand souls, becoming acceptable and 
useful citizens of the United States. 

The policy of colonizing the Ihdians of Texas 
was commenced early in February, 1655. The 
reservations for that purpose are in Young county , 
Texas— one on the Brazos river, and one on the 
Clear Pork of the Brazos. The Caddoes, Anad- 
ahkos, Tahwakleros, Wakoes, and Tonkahwas, 
have been congregated at the former reserve, 
called the Brazos, and the Camanches at the lat- 
ter, called the Camanche reserve. 

On the 18th of September last there were nine 
hundred and forty-eight Indians at the Brazos, 
and five hundred and fifty-seven at the Camanche 
reservation. At the former, during the past 
season, there have been five hundred and forty 
acres of land fenced in and cultivated, and at the 
latter two hundred acres. * The Indians have 
made considerable progress in building houses, 
and making other improvements, and have ad- 
vanced in their moral and social condition. 
Whisky has, hv gr^s^ vigilance on the part of 
the agents, and the military and State authorities^ 
been kept entirely away; and in every point of 
view, the enterprise, m its present state and 
future prospects, is more encouraging than it% 
mont sanguine friends had anticipated. 

Tile forays and depredations occurring last 
spring on the confines of Texas were not, it is 
said, to be traced to the indigenous tribes of that 
State, but were committed entirely by Indians 
that had not any connection with the reserves. 
The chastisement of some of these predatory 
bands has happilv been suicceeded by a period of 
nnuRual quiet and peace. ^ 

The flattering success in Texas gives promise 
that by a similar policy the southern Camanches, 
WichetawB, andf otfker wandering bands near the 
northern frontier of that State, may be success- 
fully colonized on the western end of the Choc- 
taw country, for which provision was made by 
the treaty of June 22d, lo55, between the United 
States and the Choctaws and Chickasaws. It 
will be expedient to take early steps to set off the 
western end of the Choctaw country, and an ap- 
propriation will be necessary to consummate the 
arrangement for the location and colonization of 
these Indians after the survey is completed. An 
amount deemed adequate has been estimated for, 
and Will no doubt be placed by Congress at the 
dispusal of the Department. 

The depredationr'committed by the Indians of 
New Mexico have been less serious this than for 
anv one of several precedins" years. The Mim- 
br^ ApjBches have remained peaceable, and are 
cultivating the soil. .The Mescalero Apaches 
Are charged with committing depredations, and 
it is not deemed practicable to work a change in 
their habits without the advantages of a perma- 
nent home. The Gila Apaches have not made 
any improvement. They live chiefly by the 
chase, and occasionally commit robbenes. The 
JicariUa Apaches have been furnished with pro- 
visions ana agricultural implements, which have 
enabled them to live in comparative' comfort. 
They desire to be located in perqapent h|pies. 
These Indians have been charged with robberies 
snd murders, but the superintendent expresses 
the opinion* that they are not guilty. The Utahs 
sre Quietly awaiting the ratification of the treaties 
concluded with them, and will commence farming 
whenever permanent homes are assigned them. 
The Navajoes cultivate the soil, and are improv- 
U)g in their condition. This tribe has made 
partial reparation for the murdefs and thefts 
committea by a few bad men among them, by 
i^muiierating, according to their ability, the own- 
ens for the property stolen, and a promise to make 
good the remainder. The Pueblo Indians main- 
toin their character as peaceable, industrious 
communities. Some of them have lost the title 



papers for ths mnts of land obtained by them 
from Spain ana Mexico. In such cases their 
agent has taken testimony in their behalf. They 
deserve the fostering care of the Government, 
and Congress will no doubt confirm their titles. 
About five thousand Indians are embraced within 
the Gadsden purchase. They are mostly Pueb- 
los, and reside in six different villages. They 
have houses and flocks, and raise wheat and 
other products of the soil. It is suggested that, 
as these Indians ar^ about three hundred miles 
from any agency, they should have an agent 
assigned them. Although the treaties which had 
been negotiated with the Indians of New Mex- 
ico, by virtue of the act of Congress of July 
9l8t, 1854, were not ratified by the Senate at its 
last session, yet Congress, by making an appro- 
priation for assisting the Indians to settle in per- 
manent abodes, &c., has indicated its approval 
of the objects sought by them, and early meas- 
ures should be taken to institute a scheme of 
colonization for the Indians of New Mexico; for 
without some essential chang[e in the condition 
and habits of the more uncivilized bands of In- 
dians there, we can only expect a recurrence 
of the former unsettled and unsatisfactory con- 
dition of Indian affairs in that Territory. 

The Indians in the Territory of Utah have, 
with but few exception's, continued quiet and 
peaceable. According to recent reports, some of 
them have manifested an aptitude and disposition 
for agricultural labor beyond the general expect- 
ation. 

For reasons adverted to in my annual report 
for 1855, instructions were not given for entering 
into negotiations with the Indians in Utah, as had 
been contemplated, in accordance with the act 
appropriating money for that purpose. And as 
the Department designed for these tribes articles 
similar, in some respects, to those framed with 
tribes in New MeiAco, so long as the treaties 
negotiated with the latter were not ratified by the 
Senate, it has been deemed proper not to prose- 
cute negotiations with tribes in Utah. Agent 
Hurt, however, without instructions, entered 
into an agreement of peace and friendship, as 
the Department was advised, in August, 1855, 
with theShosone tribe, but the original insuument 
has never been received here. That agent has 
also taken the responsibility of collecting Indians 
at three several locations within the Territory of 
Utah, and commenced a system of farming for 
their benefit. As the enterprise had not been 
sanctioned, or provided for by appropriations for 
that purpose, and was believed to involve a larger 
expenditure than existing appropriations would 
warrant, without condemning his action in this 
respect,J have felt constrained to withhold an 
express approval of his course. 

The report of Superintendent Henley presente 
an intelligent view of our Indian relations in Cali- 
fornia. There are now four permanent reserva- 
tions esteblished: the Teion, in the southwestern 
part of the State; the Nome Lackee, in Colusa 
county, west of the Sacramento river; - the Kla- 
math, on a river of the same name, which enters 
the Pacific .ocean about twenty miles south of 
Crescent city; and the Mendocino, fifty miles 
south of Cape Mendocino, on the shore of the 
PaCific. About seven hundred acres of land have 
been cultivated this yewr at the Tejon — five hun- 
dred in wheat and barley, and the remainder in 
corn and vegetebles. Owine to the droueht in 
that region, the product of the farm is mucn less 
than it would ottierwise have been, but it is suf- 
ficient for the consumption of the place. 

At the Nome LAckee about one thousand acres 
were cultivated, producing about fifteen thousand 
bushels of wheat and corn, pumpkins, melons, 
turnips, and other vegetables in great abundance. 
The superintendent gives a very interesting ac- 
count of the harvesting of the wheat crop, which 
was cut with Ghrman reaping hooks, used by 
the Indians with great dexterity. 

The Klamath and Mendocino reservations have 
been but recently established, and, in addition to 
land for tillage, have important advantages in 
the abundant supply offish, muscles, and other 
means of subsistence, with which they abound. 

In addition to these reservations, temporary 
reserves or ^ms have been established on the 
Fresno and Kings rivers, and at Nome Cult 



valley, in the coast range of mountains. At the 
Fresno and Kings rivers, about seven hundred 
acres of wheat and barley, and about one hun- 
dred acres of corn, were planted. Owing to the 
drought, the wheat and barley crop was wn entire 
failure-*-the com, from irrigation, was expected 
to be an ordinary crop. Nome Cult valley farm 
has iust been establisned. 

The Indians in every part of California have 
been made acciuainted with the policy of the 
Government with reference to them, ana, ekcept 
where prejudiced by the false representations of 
interested white persons, are pleased with it 
The number upon and in' communication with 
the reservations and farms is now about ten 
tl^ousand, and increasing as the means for their 
accommodation are extended. Although lawless 
and desperate men commit frequent outrages 
upon the Indians in thatStete, the superintendent 
represente the sentiment of the great mass of the 
people of California, in relation to them,embracing 
every class in life, as all that the friends of the 
Indian could desire. 

The usual annual reports from the superin- 
tendenU in the Territories of Oregon and Wash- 
ington have not been received at this office, and 
I am hence compelled to speak of Indian affairs 
there in the absence of sucn information as these 
reports would be expected to furnish. In July, 
1854, provision was made by law for entering 
info negotiations with the tribes of these Terri- 
tories, and shortly thereafter instructions were 
issued to the superintendent of Indian affairs in 
Oregon, and the Governor and ex-officio super- 
intendent in Washington. Before tht^escpiration 
of the month of August, goods, suiteble for pres- 
ente during the negotiations, were procured in 
New York and Boston, and shipped to the super- 
intendents, to reach them in time for use early 
in the spring of 1855. The commissioneai were 
severally instructed to obtein a relinquishment 
of the Iridian claims to lands with proper rapid- 
ity, and, if practicable, to effect the concentration 
of the tribes and bands on a few reservations, in 
locations not trenching on the white settlements, 
and to commence their negotiations with tliose 
tsibes or bands nearest to, oi%rought into actual 
contact with, such settlemente,and between which 
and the settlers conflicting claims had arisen, or 
were likely to arise. 

The ofiicers entered at once with energy upon 
the execution of the duties confided to tliem, and 
whilst they were apparently in the full tide of 
success, hostilities broke out in southern Oregon 
and with the Roffus River Indians, and afterwards 
in Washington Territory the Yakimasand Klik- 
etete commenced war aa^nst the settlers, which 
communicated to a numoer of the adjacent tribes 
in both Territories. The war raged in various 
localities from October, 1855, till the 1st of June, 
1856. Ite various insideiite, and the causes from 
which it originated, it is not now deemed neces- 
sary to review. The reporte recjeived with refer- 
ence to these hostilities were laid before the Pres- 
ident esrly in March last, and he immediately 
recommended an appropriation for mainteining 
and restoring peafie with the Indian tribes on ths 
Pacific coast,.whieh was placed at his disposal 
by the act of 5th April, 1856. 

Temporary provision having been made early 
in December, 1855, from appropriations at the 
command of the Department for the extraordi- 
nary expenses of preventing an extension of the 
spirit or dissatisfaction among the tribes, and of 
^llectine the peaceful Indians in locations with- 
drawn from contact with hostile bands, the 
placing of the appropriation by the President at 
the disposal of this Department enabled ite ofli 
cers to extend their plans, and prosecute them 
with vigor. 

In both Territories the same policy of collect- 
ing and temporarily subsisting the peaceful tribes 
in large numbers, and eneours|^ine hostile bands 
to surrender their arms and join the friendly In- 
dians, was adopted, and carried out with consid- 
erable success. Hostile bands were met, and 
chastised by the military power of the Territo- 
ries and the United Stetes army; and until the 
latest sdvices, the reporte were, that peace had 
been restored in both Territories; but the super- 
intendent of Oregon Territory, in a communica- 
tion dated the 10th of October, reporu a renewal 
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df hoatilities east of the Cascade Mounuina, and 
that one half oC the Tery powerful, and hitherto 
friendly, tribe of Nez Percea Indiana had joined 
the war party. 'So information was received 
from Grovernor Scovens, of Washington, but the 
pubh'c journals state that he was obliged to leave 
Walia- Walla, and that the indications wew that 
a general Indian war was inevitable. 

The policy pursued by this department has 
been attende<l with a. considerable expenditure, 
and it was hoped that the results of its opera- 
tions, of both a temporary and permanent char- 
acter, would show tnat, ail things considered, it 
bad been the best that could be adopted • and the 
most humane and economical. It cannot be dis- 
guised that a portion of the white population of 
the Pacific Territories entertain feelings deeply 
hostile to the Indian tribes of that region* and 
are anxious for the extermination of the race. 

Referring to a paragraph in my annual report 
for 1854, your attention is called to the provisions 
of law to be found in the second section of the 
act of September 1 1 , 1841 , respecting investments 
fbr Indian tribes, which have been construed to 
require the department to invest all Indian moneys 
held in trust in stocks of the United States. The 
high price at which these stoclfs have been held, 
as compared with the stocks of the States bear- 
ing a like rate of interest, has caused the execu- 
tion of the act to injuriously affect the interests 
of the Indians. Accordingly, since the 4th of 
March, 1853, no purchases have been made; but 
where liabilities of this kind have resulted from 
treaty stipulations, the department has estimated 
annually for appropriations from the Treasury, 
fbr five per cent., on all such trust funds. Con- 
gress has responded to these estimates, and a 
policy has thusbeen instituted, if not established, 
in regard to suck cases. Other cased, however, 
occur #here trusts arise upon cash deposited in 
the Treasury for the payment of matured stock, 
the avails of land sales, and by accumulatfons of 
interest on stocks now held, wnich are not imme- 
diately necessary in the performance of treaty ' 
stipulations. These accumulations are now con- 
siderable, and aAer the sales of the Delaware and 
other trust lands in^Kansas Territory, they wiH 
be very largely increased. In view of which, it 
is suggested that the law of 1841 ought to be 
repealed, and a general enactment obtained from 
Congress authorising all sums of money arising 
from trusts, and held by the Secretary of the 
Interior, to be passed into the Treasury at Uie 
end of each fiscal h^iif year by transfer warrants, 
and pledging the United States theroafler to pay 
Urt per centum, per annum for the benefit of thie 
Indian tribe enutled thereto. Such a measure 
would simplify the business of this .department 
and that of the Treasu^, reduce gradually the 
stocks on liand as they mature, and be an act of 
justice to the Indians, aenied to them under ezist- 
tne laws. 

- uwing to the imperfection of records, the dif- 
ferent mode in which the names are" written, the 
difilculty of properly identifying applicants, and 
other causes, the progress in maJcing and deciding 
the application for bounty land warrants for In- 
dians has been slow. Under the regulations 
adopted, there have been three thousand two hun- 
drea and seventy-three Indian applications for 
bounty land; of which three have been decided 
^versely at the Pension Ofike; two thousand 
eight hundred and Iwenty-eight are in course of 
examination, or suspended; and four hundred 
and forty-three warrants have been granted, and 
sent to this ofiice fbr delivery to the proper par- 
ties. Among the accompanying documents will 
be found the forms prescribed for the sale and 
transfer of these warrants by the Indian holders, 
which it is hoped will amply protect them from 
imposition or fraud. ' 

Twe nty-six quarter sections of Choctaw orphan 
land in Mississippi, which had reverted for non- 
pa3rment, have been reviQued and sold; and thir- 
ty-four sections of Creek reserves in Alabama 
have also been revalued and sold, and the prices 
obtained in both cases are believed to be the fair 
cash value of the lands. 

The construction of the road from Port Ridg^ 
ley, in Minnesota, to the South pass of the Rocky 
Mountains, in NebraskaTerritory> for which an 
appropriation of f50|000 was maaa on the 2Sd of 



July last, having been assigned by you to this 
bureau, instructions were issued on tne 18th day 
of September last to William H. Noble, EUk^., 
who was appointed superintendent. He is now 
in the field in the discharge of his duties. His 
instructions forbid him to anticipate any further 
appropriations for this road, ami require that he 
proceed to lay out and construct such an emigrant 
waeon road between the points referred to as a 
judicious and ec-onomical expenditure of the 
money will authorize. 

A map of the Indian territories within the 
United States, provided for by the act of August 
16, 1856, is in the course of construction, and 
will be completed without any unnecessary delay. 

The tabular statements appended to this report 
contain much valuable aind useful information in 
relation to Indian affairs. 

A contract has been entered into with the pub- 
lisher for the execution of the work connected 
with the printing of the sixth volume of the 
History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian 
Tribes. 

Proceedings have been instituted in the Court 
of Claims by parties holding drafts for large sums 
of money, drawn by agents and sub*agents in 
California, for beef and flour alleged to have been 
furnished for the Indian service therein the years 
1851 and. 1852. It is understood that other simi- 
lar drafts are still outstanding. An act was 
passed on the 89(h of July, 1^4, appropriating 
a sum equal to $242,036 x5 for the payment of 
one lot of drafts of a like description. These 
drafts were all drawn without authority of law — 
a fact notorious at the time, and of which the 
parties to wl' >m they were made payable had full 
notice. Having had occasion to examine the 
subject to some extent, there appear to me to be 
irregularities of such a character connected with 
these beef and flour transactions, that a full and 
thorough investigation into tKem should, I think, 
be instituted, especially as there appear^ to be no 
satisfactory evidence of the issue or the articles to 
the Indians. «»r 

The operations of this branch of the public 
service would be greatly promoted if the author- 
ity and means were pla[ced at the disposal of the 
department to keep constantly in its employment 
a special agent of nigh character for intelligence 
and integrity. Occasions f^quently arise re- 
quiring the Services of such an asent. 

Since the 4th of March, ^1853, fifly-two treaties 
with various Indian tribes have been entered into. 
These treaties may, with but fewexoeptionaof a 
specific character, be separated into three classes: 
first, treaties of peace and firiendship; second, 
treaties of acquisition, with a view of colonizing 
the Indians on reservations; and third, treaties 
of acquisition, and providing for the permanent 
settlement of the individuals of the tribes, at once 
or in the future , on separate tracts of land or home- 
steads, and for the gradual abolition of the tribal 
character. The quantity of land acouired by these 
treaties, either by the extinguisnment of the 
original Indian title, or by the reacquisition of 
lands granted to Indian tribes by former treaties, 
is about one hundred and seventy-four millions 
of acres. Thirty-two of these treaties have been 
ratified, and twenty are now before the Senate 
for its consideration and action. In no forifter 
equal period of our history have so many treaties 
been m4de, or such vast accessions of land been 
obtained. Within the same period the jurisdic- 
tion of this office and the operations of its agents 
have been extended over an additional area of 
from four to six hundred thousand square miles 
of territory, embracing tribes about which before 
that time but little was known; and by authority 
of several acts of Congress thirteen new agencies 
and nine sub-agencies nave been establish^, ^he 
increased labor which has thus been devolved on 
the Commissioner of Indian Affaira and the entire 
fbrce of the bureau, as well as upon the superin- 
tendents and agents, has been very great, and 
has swelled the business connected with our 
Indian affairs to an extent almost incredible. 
The labor of this branch of the service has 
doubled since 1852, and yet with this extraordi- 
nary increase the permanent clerical force of this 
office is the same now that it was on the 4th of 
March, 1853. The permanent forc^ is now in- 
suAcient to promptly peribrm tha Tabor of the 



bureau; and the dsssifieation and arrangoment 
of the business of the office fhoald be modified 
and itnproved, but thie cannot be 4loBe thor- 
oughly without a small permaBsnt increase in tiia 
clerical force. 

The existing lavs for the protection of tbe per- 
sons and property of the Indian wards of the Gov- 
ernment are sadly defective. New and move 
strineent statutes are required. The relation 
whicn the Fedeml Gk>veriunent siistaiyp towards 
the InHians, and the duties and obligations flow- 
ing from it, cannot be faithfully met and dis- 
charged without ample legal provisions and the 
necessary power tfnd means to enforce them. The 
rage for specuiatioa, and the wonderful desire to 
obtain choice lands, which seems to possess so 
many of those who ^ into our new TerriiorieSt 
cause them to lose sight of and entirely oyeriodk 
tbe rights of the aMriffinal inkabttaDta. The 
most aishooorable expedients have in many cases 
been made use of to dispossess the Indian, and 
demoralizing means employed to obtain hiM prop- 
erty; and for the want of adequate la«s> the de- 
partment is now oflen perplexed and sssybafftaased 
oecause of inability to attbrd prompt relief, and 
apply the remedy, in cases ODviously reqniriiiy 
them. 

The general disorder bo long prsvailiag ia 
Kansas Territory, afid the conseqi»nt unsettled 
state of civil affairs there, have been very iojurioiui 
to the interests of many of the Indian tnbes ia 
that Territory. The state of affairs reftrved io^ 
with the influx of lawless men and speeixlatosii 
incident and introductory thereto, has impeded 
the surveys and the seldctions for tlM komes of 
the Indians, and otherwise ppevented the iull 
tstablishment and proper efisciancy of all tho 
means for civilisation and improvement within 
the scope of the several treaiiies with them. The 
schools have not been as fully attended, nor the 
school buildings, agency houses, and other im- 
provements as rapidly constructed as thsy might 
otherwise have been.' Trespasses, and <upred&- 
tions of every conceivable kind have been conw 
mitied on the Indians.. They have been person- 
ally maltreated, their property'stolen, their timber 
destroyed^ their possessions enorociehed npon, 
and divers other wrongs and injuries done them. 
Notwithstanding all which , Uiky aflbrded a praise- 
worth y example of good conduct under the moet 
trying circumstaaoes. They h«ve at no time^ 
that I am aware of, attempted to redress their 
own wrongs, but have patiently submitted to in- 
jury, relying on the good fiuth and justice of the 
Gh>vernment to indemnify them. In the din and 
strife between the anti-slavery and pro-slavenr 
parties with reference to the condition of the Ax- 
rioan mce there, and in whiAi the rights and in- 
terests of the red man have been completely over^ 
looked and disregarded, the good conduct and 
patient submission of the latter contrast favor- 
ably with the disorderly and lawless conduct of 
many of their white brethren, who, while they 
have quarreled about the African, have united 
upovthe soil of Kansas in wrongdoing tewaid 
the Indian ! ' 

In relation to the emigrated and partially civil- 
ized tribes in Kansas, the circumstances under 
which they were transplanted V> that country, 
and the pledges of this Government that it should 
be to them and their posterity a permanent home 
forever, the distrust and douot under which they 
assented to the sale of a portion of their respective 
tracts to the United States for the use ana occu- 
pation of our own population, I have in former 
reports treated fully, and have, likewise, endeav- 
oredUo impMs upon the minds of all penons 
that the small trnota ^ich thsss tribes have 
reserved in Kansas as their permanent homes 
must be so regarded. They cannot again be re- 
moved. They must meet their fiito upon their 
present reservations in that Territory, and there 
be oubde a civilised people, or crushed and blotted 
out. Their condition is critical, simply because 
their rights and interests seem thus far to have 
been entirely lost sight of and disregarded by 
their new neighbors. They may be preserved 
and^ civilised, and will be, if the j^uarantees and 
stipuhitions of their treaties are faithfully IVilfiUed 
and enforced, and the Federal Qovarnment dis- 
chai^s its obligations and redeems its pledged 
faith towards them. As. peece and order eeeaa 
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now to he reetorod to the Territories, i%|iB to be 
hoped that the good citizenB thereof willfhake 
baate to repair the wrong and iiijury which the 
red men of Kansas have saflered by the acta of 
their white neighbors, and that hereafVer they 
will not only treat the Indians fairly and kindly, 
but that all good citizens will set their faces 
against the conduct of an v lawless men who may 
attempt to trespass upon tne rights of or otherwise 
ijnure the Indian population there. 

in renewing the events of the past year, with 
reference to the improrement of our Indiem pop- 
ulation, there appears within the reserves of 
several tril^ sueh unmistakable manifestations 
of progreas as to excite and stimulate our law* 

S'vers, and the benevolent and philanthropic of 
e land, to a more lively and active interest in 
the present condition and future prospects of the 
race, and to invite an increased effort and energy 
in the cause of Indian civilization. That the red 
man can be transformed in his habits, domes* 
ticated, and civilized, and made a useful element 
in society, there is abundftnt evidence. With 
reference to his true character, erroneous opin- 
tons very generally prevail. He ia, indeed, the 
victim of pre|adice. Ho is only regarded as the 
irreclaimable, terrible sava^, who in war spares 
neither age nor sex, but with heartless and cruel 
barbarity subjects the innocent and defenseless to 
inhuman tortures, committing with exultant de- 
light the most horrible massacres. These are 
chronicled fh>m year to year, and are indeed sad 
chapters in our annals. But the history of the 
suneringe of the Indian has never been writien*^ 
the story of his wrongs never been told. Of 
these there is not, and never can be, an earthly 
record. As a man, he has his JipYB and his sor- 
rows. His love for his offspring is intense. In his 
friendship he issteadfhst and tn^e, and will never 
be the first to break fkith. His courage is un- 
doubted, his perception quick, and his memory is 
of the highest order. Hts judgrnefit is defective , 
but, hy^ proper training and discipline, his intel- 
lectual powers are susceptible of culture j and can 
be derated to a fair standard. He can be taught 
the arts of peace, and is by no means inapt in 
learning to handle aerieultaral and mechanical 
implements, and applying them to their appro- 
pnate uses. With these Cfualities, although the 
weaker, he is eminently entitled to the kixSi eoh- 
sideration of the stronger race. 

The wonderful emijgration to our newly-ac- 
tmired States and Territories, and its effects upon 
the wild tribes .inhabiting them and the plains 
and prairies, is well calculated at the present 
period to attract special attention. Not only are 
our setttements rapidly advancing westward from 
the Miesissippi river towards the Pacific ocean, 
and from the snore of the Pacific eastward towards 
the Mississippi, but large settlements have been 
made in Utan and New Mexico between the two. 
Already the settlements of Texas are extending 
up to £«1 Paso, and spreading info the Gadsden 
purchase, and those of California have reached 
into the great valley of the Colorado; whilst the 
settlers of Minnesota are building cities at the 
very head of Lake Superior, and villages in the 
remote vaHey ot the lied river of the SPorth , on 
their way to Puget Sound. Railroads built and 
building from the Atlantic and Gulf cities not 
only reach the Mississippi river at about twenty 
different points, but are extending west across 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and Iowa. Roads 
of that character have also been commenced in 
Texas, looking to El Paso, and in Iowa, looking 
for the great bend of the Minnesota river for a 
present, and Pembina for afuture, terminus. The 
railroad companies of Missouri and Iowa are even 
now seeking aid from Congress to enable them to 
extend their roads to New Mexico, to Kansas, 
Nebraska, and XTtah, and thence to California, 
Oregon, and Washington. California has act- 
ually commen<ied the construction of a railroad 
leading up the Sacramento valley towards Utah. 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion, that in 
a few years — in a very few, the railroads of the 
east, from New Orleans to the extreme west end 
of Lake Superior, will be extended westwardly 
up towards the Rocky Mountains, at least as far 
as good lands can be found, and that roads fVom 
the Pacific coast will be built as fhr east as good 
l&nds^ extend; and that in both cases an active 
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population will keep up with the advance of th^^ 
railroads — a population that will open farms, erect 
workshops, and build villages and cities. 

When that time arrives — and it is at our very 
doors—ten years, if our country is favored with 
peace and prosperity, will witness the most of it 
-—where will be the habitations and what the 
condition of the rapidly-wastinff Indian tribes of 
the plains, the prairies, and of our new States 
and Territories? 

As sure as these great physical changes are 
impending, so sure will these poor denizens of 
the forest be blotted out of existence, and tHeic 
dust be trampled under the foot of rapidLy-ad- 
vaneing civilization, unless our great nation shall 
generously detevmine that the necessary provision 
shall at once be made, and appropriate steps be 
taken to designate suitable tracts or reservations 
of land in proper localities for permanent homes 
for, and provide the means to colonize them 
thereon. Such reservations should be selected 
with great care, and, when determined u«R>n and 
designated, the assurances by which they are 
guarantied to the Indians should be irrevocable, 
and of such a character as to effectuallv protect 
them from encroachments of every kina; 

Before bringing this annual report to a conclu- 
sion, I desire to repeat the statement made in the 
first one which I had the honor to submit: ** That 
there is no absolute necessity lor the employment 
by the Indian tribes of attorneys or agents to at- 
tend to their business at the seat of Government;'' 
and to urge in the most solemn manner, that *'it 
is the duty of the Government, as their guardian, 
to cause all matters of a business character with 
them to be so conducted as to preclude the neces- 
sitjr of the intervention of this class of persons." 
This recommendation was repeated in my second 
and third annual reporu, and is again urged as 
the result of convictions strengthened by experi- 
ence. I also desire again to urge all that I nave 
presented in former reports, as well as in thiaone, 
with reference to the obnoxious and fatal policy 
of removing Indian tribes, and the absolute ne- 
cessity of fixed habitations and permanent homes 
as indispensable to their preservation, domestica- 
tion, and civilization. To preserve the small res- 
ervations already made, and hereafter to be made, 
by tribes who have or may resolve to settle down 
and till the land, and to preserve to all Indians 
their annuities, I again urgelitly recommend such 
pef^al and other legislation as may be required to . 
effect these objects. But any measure of protec- 
tion short of this will ikil to guard the Indiana 
against the artful schemes of those bad men who, 
under more or less specious pretenses, desire to 
obtain either their lands or their money or both. 
Upon such j^tection depends the question of 
their future existence; for, when stripped of 
their property, alms would only rapidly sink, 
not permanently elevate and preserve, them. 
Humanity, Christianity, national honor, unite in 
demanding the enactment of such laws as will 
not only protect the Indians, but as shall effect- 
ually put It out of the power of any public officer 
to allow these poor creatures to, be #spoile(L of 
their lands and annuities by a swarm of hungry 
and audacious speculators, attorneys, and others, 
their instruments and coadjutors. And no officer 
should, for the want of such legislation, be com- 
pelled, during his whole official existence, either 
to allow the Indians to be plundered, or else have 
to devote his whole energies to the maintenance 
of a conflict to sustain their rights against com- 
binations of men whose chief and first efforts are 
always directed towards obtaining influence with 
the press, and with those supposed t^be high in 
the confidence of the executive and legislative 
departments^of the Government. It is asking 
too much of a subordinate officer. It exposes 
him to unnecessary daneer and unnecessary 
temptation; and it is grossly unjust to the Indians 
thus to expose him to such a danger and to such 
a temptation. The security of their rights should 
be made as little dependent upon the virtue of a 
public officer^as possible. 

To preserve their property, and to ^ive them 
the Messines of education and Chrisuanity, is 
indispensable to their continuing ^Mong in the 
land" which God gave to their fathers and to 
them. 1 #ncerely Hope that our Gevemmesi 
wiH havrthe aid of ail its good cicieen* in fhith- 



fully executing its high trust, and discharging its 
obligations to the remnants of the Indian tribea 
now left to its oversight and^ardian^p, so 
that they shall be intelligently and generously 
protected and cared for in all that makes life use- 
ful and happy. 

• Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEORGE W. MANYPENNY, 

Cemmtsiieftft*. 
Hon. R. McClelland, 

Secretary tfthe hUerior, 

PRESIDENT'S MEBSAOE. 

SPEECH OF flON. M. H. NICHOLS, 

OF OHIO, 

Ik tvb HocTia or RBPRVSBirrafiws, 

December 16, 1856, 

On the question qT refbnhif the PreiideBt** Meen^ lo iHe 
Commiuee of the Whole on the Mate of the UaiAa, and 
the printiitg of ten tbooMod copie* thereof. 

* Mr. NICHOLS said: 

Mr. SrEAKBR: I am in fhvor of the motionto 
refer, and to print the President's message. I 
am willing to give to the Executive of the nation 
an opportunity to present his sentiments, to vin- 
dicate hiraselN— or, if he desires it, to argue again 
the issues lying behind the decent presidential 
result. I am willing, too, that whatever the 
President may urge in defense of his policy may 
be freely printed and circulated, that the peopfe 
of our common country may judge of its merit 
for themselves. But, sir, I do object to the tone 
and sentiments of this message. It reflects upon 
the motives and character of members who, oc- 
cupying seats upon this floor, jn the past have 
dinered with the Executive. It reflects upon the 
motiTes and patriotism of a large portidw of the 
free menof this nation; and I should be untrue 
to myself, and to my constituents, sir, if I did 
not, at the earliest occasion, publicly reprobate 
and denounce this paper. 

This debate has already assumed a wide ran^; 
and gentlemen are discussing, in connection with 
the message, the great and absorbing subject of 
agitation (Turing the past three years. Sir, I am 
now in the fourth year of my service as a mcnr- 
ber of this body. During all of this time, sir, I 
have jiever discussed upon this floor the negro 
08 an tnsHlulton. I believe, sir, that I have never 

fiven one '• shriek for freedom" upon this floor, 
have refrained from debate, because, first, it fs 
almost impossible for a modest member to obtain 
the floor for the discussion of a pending question, 
and, secondly,- 1 have always been averse to the 
useless consumption of time in the debate of 
general politics. 

If I depart from my usual rule of action— if, in 
the course of my present remarks, I should throw 
out some observations upon the subject of present 
agitation"— I assure gentlemen that I do it not for 
the sake of agitation, but simply from the motive 
which dictated the speech of the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. LBtcRBa]^! desire to " vindicate 
the truth of history. " 

Sir, I wish to know where we stand upon this 
question. Are men to be denounced and held 
responsible at the bar of public opinion by the 
Executive of this nation for mere political difler- 
ences ? Is the badge of one party to mark th^ 
traitor— the bad^e of anotheV to indicate the i^ 
corruptible patnot> Why, sir, what has this 
discussion shown ? That in the bosom of this 
great Democratic family there is almost^ if not 
quite, as much diversity of opinion as there is 
between the party itself and the Republican party. 
If, then, we nave broueht out this fact, the one 
million three hundred thousand freemen who cast 
their votes for Frfmont at the late election, may 
well hold that Congress has the constitutional 
power to govern tlw Territories of the Union, 
and yet be as patriotic as the President; they 
may believe this, for it is their right to believe it. 
They may speak their sentiments, for that is their 
right, too, and it were cowardly to conceal them. 
And, sir, when we have thought — when we have 
spoken and acted, by what warrant does the 
Executive of this nation arraign us offensively at 
this bar— by what rule of propriety does he nteav- 
ure ft»r tts cfenuDciatioiw and mwrepreientatioa ? 
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Sir, th« men so assailed are the equals of the 
President in patriotism, in political rightsi and 
his equals in political integrity. That they m^ 
not indorse his political action is perhaps true, 
and this, I apprehend, is the " head and front" 
of their *• offending.*' 

But, sir, I arose to *' vindicate the truth of 
history." And I say to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Letcher,] and to all of the gentle- 
men here who^are arrayed as the friends of one 
political party, or who are here as the represent- 
atives of a section, that I repudiate no man here 
with whom I am acting pohtically — not one. I 
will not flinch from any test proposed to me, 
because, in the musty records of tne past, some 
man may have avowed sentiments which were 
unpopular in their day, and which are now little 
in unison with the tastes and desires of gentle- 
men upon this floor. Sir, I repudiate no man; 
and wnen the gentleman fVom Virginia [Mr. 
Letchbh] calls up my venerable colleague, [Mr. 
GiDDiNGs,] over tne way there, and brings to his 
aid the musty tomes of the Congressional Library 
to prove that my colleague is responsible, together 
with some others formerly associated with him, 
as the parts of a political organization now ex- 
tinct, for ^1 of the slavery agitation which has 
ever shaken the country, let me tell the gentle- 
man that he omits from his history one of its most 
important pages. Yet it is true, Mr. Speaker, 
that my colleajgue [Mr. Gidoinos] has been some- 
thing of an agitator, and I beUeve it to be equally 
true that, at the opening of almost every session 
of Congress, he has made a speech upon the 
slavery question. And has he not, sir, as an 
American Representative, a right to speak upon 
that, in common with other political topics? As 
a representative of sovereign people upon this 
floor, he has a right to speak; as a free citizen 
of the^nited States he ought to be heard every- 
where; and I say to gentlemen that I honor him 
for the manliness with which he maintains his 
opinions, and for the courage which he has always 
evinced in the vindication of his own positions. 
Sir, when I turn to the history of old parties, I 
find them in thepast arrayed aeainst my colleague 
•^I have seen Democrat and Whig making com- 
mon war upon him, but he '* Ml lives,** Singly 
and alone, ror years he fought bis battles against 
the powerful opposition of political organizations, 
and has sustained himself by his own will, by 
his own firmness and integrity. Sir, the oppo- 
sition which he has successfully withstood would 
have swept almost any one of his weaker adver- 
saries into a political eternity. And I say, sir, 
that I honor a man of this stamp, I care not what 
his opinions are. 

But who is responsible for the present agita- 
tion? Who fostered, fed, and strengthened it? 
Where did it come from ? I came to this Hall 
at the commencement of the last Con^ss, one 
of the youngest men in it, thoroughly impressed 
with tne conviction that it was my duty as a 
Representative, as a good citizen, to frown down 
all agitation. My agitating colleague made 
that annual speech upon the slavery question to 
which the gentleman from Virginia excepts. I 
heard that speech; sir I recollect the speech and 
the scene well. A colleague of the gentleman 
from Virginia, now no more, drew up a chair in 
front of the agitator, exchanged some pleasant- 
ries with him about portions of his spc«ch, and 
when the speech ended the agitation died out. 
Ko, sir, it did not quite die Out. There was in 
the Hall another a^itator^a gentleman from 
r^ew York, Mr. Gemt Smith. Ho was a man of 
my colleague's school of politics then, equally 
distinguished vrith him — a man complimented 
by southern gentlemen upon this floor as a man 
of strict integrity, great hospitality — in short, a 
noble-mindedgentleman. well, sir, this geuile- 
man also agitated the question in an hour's speech, 
lie was followed by a distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky, Mr. Preston, and there was 
here, therif a general feehng of dissatisfaction 
that the speech had been even noticed. Then 
the agitation died away. Why, Mr. Speaker, 
you, and 1, and a great many other eentlemen 
here, came up in solid column and voted down all 
attempts to introduce' the Question of New York 
politics into this Hall. We refused to indorse 
bard or 8oft» or to decide which of the parties 



there were the soundest upon the slavery ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I desire to add to wbat my 
colleague is saying, that that speech was made 
in direct response to that recommendation of the 
President which called upon this House to pay 
for the Amistad slaves. 

Mr. NICHOLS. That may be all very neces- 
sary for the vindication of my honorable colleague, 
but for my purpose, I adhere to my original dec- 
laration, that it was a speech in agitation of the 
slavery question. But to resume. With these 
three speechespaned away the agitation. My col- 
league sat in " Sleepy Hollow, " and gave no voice 
to agitation for months. Yet peace passed away, 
as agitation had before it, and in thf ee short 
months afterwards we had an angry, frowning 
discussion here, and we saw a moral revolution 
inaugurated in this Hall. When sectional agita- 
tion reared its hideous form, from whence did it 




Why, sir, we were perfectly content to let the 
question rest forever, to shut the doors on it here, 
and rei^lutely frowning upon it, we desired only 
to crush it out forever, it was thrust upon us; 
and by whom ? By |he President— by coadjutors 
of his, who now are the loudest in decrying agi- 
tation. While pAc« and concord prevailed, a 
proposition was made to organize a territorial 
government for Nebraska. It was a simple bill 
introduced into the Senate; there was nonefro in 
the bill. It was the same which passed this House 
in February, 1853; the same concerning which 
the Vice President of the United States said it 
.might as well be passed then as at any other time, 
so far as the question of repealing tne Missouri 
compromise was concerned. A laree number of 
southern ^ntlemen upon this floor had voted for 
the bill— >it was simplo- and plain— sufiicient for 
the wants of the people, and above all, it had no 
negro in it— not a negro, sir. That bill went to 
the Committee on Territories in the Senate. It 
came back, in time, a new bill, with the neeroes 
visible all over it. Still it did not repeal the Mis- 
souri compromise. The Senate committee had 
discussed the propriety of doing so, however; 
they had discussed other grave questions, too. 
What were they ? Let the committee speak: 

MYour committee do not fbel tbemielvca called upon to 
enter into tbe dbeussion of tlieie controverted questions. 
They involve tli« wmn Krave imuet which produced the 
asiiation, the ■ectional BUifo, and the fearful struggle of 
1S50. As Congress deemed it wise and prudent to refhUn 
fVom deciding the matter in controversy then, either by 
affirming or repealing the Mexican laws, or by an act declar- 
atory orthe true intent of the ConBUtution,and the extent 
of the protection afforded by it to the slave property in the 
Territories, so your committee are nol^repared now to 
recommend a departure from the course pursued on that 
memorable occasion, either bv afllrming or repealing the 
eighth section of the Missouri act, or by any act declara- 
tory of the meaning of the ConstitaUon in respect to the 
legal points in dispute." 

It was not proper to repeal the eighth section 
of the Missouri act. Why ? Said Mr. Douglas, 
to do so ^uld be to revive the " same grave 
iasies whicn pr(fduced the agitation, the sectional 
strife, and the fearful struggle of 1850.'* We 
were all right, so far. The Senate committee were 
against agitation. The Senate was against agita- 
tion. The House was against agitation. My 
white-haired colleague, and the gentleman from 
New York, were the only agitators in the na- 
tional Congress. The President had said in his 
first annual message, that the country enjoyed 
repose from sectional agitation, and he said that 
repose should receive no shock during his ofli- 
cial term. *But clouds soon obscured the politi- 
cal horizon. A Yankee and a Kentuckian con- 
spired to disturb the peace of the country. Mr. 
Sumner wanted to reSnact the Missouri com- 
promise restriction: Mr. Dixon wanted to re- 
peal the Missouri restriction. Where, sir, was 
the President then ? How did he regard these 
propositions to *' agitate?" Let his organ speak 
for him. The official paper of the Executive 
spoke then after this fashion: 

*<Ths Missoeat CovFaoMisB — We have expressed onr 
cordial approval of the bill introduced by Mr. Douglas, 
providing territorial government fbr Nebraska. It wiU be 
remembered that the bill, as proposed to be amended by Mr. 
Douglas, reSnacts and applies tb NebraskaS^e clause on 
■laveiy adopted In thacoropromiae of 1690. Tlutelaossia 



silent as to the qaestion of slavery duringtbe territorial ron- 
ditioi^f %e inliabitanis, but expressly recognixoM aitd as- 
serts uicir right to come into the union as a SLite, either with 
or without the iostitnUon of slavery, as they may di^terniine 
in their constitution. Two proposiUons have been made id 
the Senate ; one by Senator Dixon, a Whig, and the otR^r 
by Senator Sumner, an Abolitionist — which lodicnte that 
the bill, as proposed by Mr. Douglas, is to be vigorou>ly 
assaileo. Mr. Dtxitn projoosst to amend U by a clause 
eiBvre$$lv repealmg the ad of 1830, commonly knov.-n at ike 
MuMun oomnromwe. Mr. Sumner proposes to amend it 
by expressly declaring that the Missouri coropmmis»t' U to 
continue m ibrce." * • * « When, thereiore, a prom 
inent Whig Senator like Mr. Dixon, paorosas to go bb- 
TOKD Judge Douglas, and bevond the compromise of 1650, 
in showing bis devotion to the rights of the South, it may 
not be out of order to remind our flriends that in tlie great 
issue of 1850, the body of Mr. Dixon's political friends, 
especially at the North, were not prepared to go even as tu 
aa ttie Nebraska bill goes. But Mr. Dixon*s amendment 
may serve to stir up excitement on one side, whilst Mr. 
Sumner's will effect the like object on the otner ; and, as 
WhiKism and Abolitionism have nothing to gain, -and 
nothing to lose'the upshot may be that the agitation may 
inure to the benefit of the conunon opposition of the Dm* 
ocratic party. Prudencs, patriotiam^ devotion to the ITiuow, 
the interest of the Demoeratic party^ all suggest that that 
public sentiment which now acquiesces cheerfully in the 
principles of the comprmnise of 1850 should not be inconfid- 
erately disturbed. "—fFatAington C/nion, Jcouutry 90, 1854. 

Sir, I thanked the President then for his deuire 
to preserve peace. I believed the attitude of his 
party was right. I saw peace in it; and I thought, 
if maintained honestlv, that the determination 
to keep the peace of tne country would quiet all 
nervous fears about the perpetuity of the union. 
Some ffentleman had said tne President had in- 
timated thatthe perpetuity of the Union had l>een 
endangered. We had never heard much about 
the danger where I live, but we took it to be 
true, as a matter of course, and wished to save 
the Union by stopping agitation. Yet, sir, in vio- 
lation of party niith — in violation of his own 
declarations and pledges, the President urged the 
repeid of the Missouri compromise, made it a 
measure of his aaministration, carried it through, 
and reopened the whole slavery Question a^in. 

My agitating colleague, with nis New York 
coadjutor, had attempted to get up an excitement, 
but thex failed. The President had given bonds 
to keep the peace; they were contained in his in- 
augural, in nis first annual message, and in the 
declarations of his organ. Forigetting all this, 
the President essayed something m the same line 
with my colleague, by the repeal of the Missouri 
restricuon, and I ask that history may vindicate 
his success. Sir, he is. the most successful agi* 
tator the country has ever known. I trust the 
gentleman from Virginia will put these leaves--- 
veritable paeea from the record of time-^nto hisi 
history. They are necessary to ita full comple* 
tion. 

And now, air, with a record such aa this, hear 
the President in that document which now en- 
gages the attention of the House: 

« Still, when the nominal restriction of this nature, 
already a dead letter in law, was In terms repealed bv the 
last Congress, in a clause of the act organizing the 1 erri- 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska, that repeal was made the 
occaaion of wide-spread and dangerous agitation.*' 

Modest and cool that, air! "The repeal was 
made the occasion of wide-spread and dangerous 
agitation.*' Well, Mr. President, did you not 
denounce agitation in advance of the Kansas bill? 
Did not your or^an call upon us to vote against 
the very proposition finally adopted by you, and 
which you said would produce all this agitation ? 
As men sow s6 they reap; and this Administra- 
tion having sown the wind, has harvested the 
whirlwind. And it ill becomes the Executive of 
this nation, in the face of the policy preserved 
by him upon this question, to utter such laogtiage 
as the foregoing. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I pass on to the consider- 
ation of other branches of my subjecL I said, 
sir, that differences of opinion existed upon this 
negro question. They are entertained by the 
beat men of the Union. Differences of this kind 
always exist in a free government; and all that 
I ask is that every citizen, and every citizen '• 
Representative, may think and act for himself — 
that he shall be above and beyond dictation ^ 
whether that dictation is easayed by persons ia 
official or unofficial positiona. 

Sir, I hear constantly in this debate the general 
allegation that all of those of one party who d iffer 
with the so-called Democratic party are Aboli- 
tionists. Now, 8ir» I hold in its broadest sense 
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the rieht of Congrefls to goTem the Territories. 
I hold that Con^ss may govern the Territoriee, 
under the Constitution or the United States, and 
that, governing them as they may, slavery may 
be excluded from them; polygamy may Be ex* 
eluded; and that Congress may exercise over the 
Territories ^1 the power that a sovereign State 
ezei^ises wAiin its own limits. And I believe, 
sir, that it is proper to exereise this power to the 
exclusion of slavery, out of regardf to the true 
interests of the States which are to follow the 
Territories, and the sound prosperity of the 
country at l arge * 

Mr. KCITT. Will the gentleman from Ohio 
allow me to propound a question to him ? 

Mr. NICHOLS. I rarely seek the floor upon 
any occasion, and prefer to ^o on without inter- 
ruption. If to hold these views, to believe as I 
do believe, makes me an Abolitionist, then I am 
one. But, sir, it becomes a veij curious study, 
a nice question for investigation just at this point, 
to ascertain how it is that this lielief, indorsed as 
it has been, within the past ten yearsi^bythe 
State Legislatures of every free State in this 
Union— sanctioned as it has been by the leading 
politicians of all parties at the North — ^has so 
^ery mysteriously and suddenly become the very 
essence of Abolitionism. Sir, the assertion is 
not true. It may be possible that some political 
^pital may be made by this indiscriminate de- 
nunciation of every man who dares to have an 
opinion outside of a particular party organization. 
I do not question the fact that the tactics may be 

5ood; I only doubt the truthfulness and taste 
eveloped by such a course. But I say, sir, the 
cry aims at prejudice, not reason, and wins its 
way, whenever it does win, by deception. 

Inow, sir, am I criminal for this opinion ? Why, 
we have good authority for the doctrine — it ouent 
to be good, at least credible, with the faithtul. 
The precedents drawn from the political history 
of the country are strong enough to sustain us; 
and if the men of the North, who once " shrieked 
for freedom" as lustily as the blackest of the 
Black Republicans, have deserted this principle, 
have repudiated it, it matters little to me. I hold 
in my hand, sir, extracts from a speech by Sen- 
ator DocoLAs. In speaking of the slavery restric- 
tion, as applied to tne Oregon bill in 1848, and for 
which he voted, he remarked: 

** It ia a wkmplef plain provision of law, older tbui the 
Ooyeromeot itself, sad. in my opinion, entirely nnneeessary; 
tt the same time tbat it is fiee from in8Upenl>le constitu- 
tioosl dlAcQlty, witli the sanction of precedents under 
almost every Administntion, to warrant its adoptt<Mi.'* 

Again, he said: 

'* Why, sir, our laws now prevent a tavern-keeper fh>m 
goins into some of the Territories of the United States, and 
takiof a bar with him, and usinf and selling spirits there. 
Tiie law also prohibito certain other descriptUiiui of bnsi- 
ness from being carried on in the Territories. I am not, 
therefore, prepared to say that, onder the Constitution, we 
have not the power to jpass laws exclndinf negro slavery 
from the Terriioiiea. It involves the eame principle. *' 

A little further Democratic authority, Mr. 

Speaker: 

" I agree with those who maimaln that the right to goy- 
era the Territories is in Congress. "—Jfr. Himtcr, of Fir- 



gMJa, on Ms Ortg^ Ml. Jul^ U, 1848— ^^^pCfid&r Congrst- 
tfonal GJote, vol. 10, p. MS. 

I have other authority, sir, from another State. 
It does not go beyona the year 1849, and the 
recollection of every person within my hearing 
can reach back thkt far. The letter speaks for 
itself; and after it was written, its author was 
elected to the United States Senate by the Democ- 
racy of Indiana: 

^ Irdiarapous, Doeo mht r 0, 1948h 

lAr letter of this date, in relation to the siil^ect of the 
etteniion of slavery into onr newly acquired Territories of 
New Mexico and CalUbraia, has been received. I have 
time to give bat a brief reply— one, however, which I trust 
Will be suffldently intelligible for your purpose. 

As suted in ny recent message to the Leglslamre, 
thete Territories have come to us free, by their own laws, 
from the institution of slavery. li i* iiieontropertibU that 
•(every, CAare or drainftere, tmmot eaeid wiikoui the ionetion 
of foiiiiwo tew. I ▲■ oprosan to rum tjlooaqm or Airr 

•DCH LAW. I BBUBVa THAT COROaSSS CAR CORSTTTO- 
TIOMALLT PASS SUCB ORSARIO LAWS FOR TBI OOVRRRHRRT 

gr Ta a TaaarroRV as will, ir TttBia orcaATioR, prb- 
VRMT Ttes TRaarroRiAL LBOuLATvas raoa passiro art 
•oca LAW. It follows that CoRoaaas car, ir mt 

JODORKRT, PaCVRHT TBS IRTaODVCTIOR Or SLAVRRT IRTO 

TBosB TBBarroatBa. 

In relation to your aecond question, I will add that, still 
Kgwding slaveiT aa I did aaariy tweaty yean ago, in a re- 
port I ais4e to the XifgiSlaiiirs ofthls 0iate»ss a diawhtok 



upon the proeperity of any country, I would, if a mem- 
ber, use my influence, and vote for the passage by Congress 
of a law of the kind referred to ; that is to say, a law 

WHICH WILL OPBRATB RFFBCTCALLT TO PBBV8NT TBB 
IRTBOOUOTIOR OF SLAVBRT IRTO THBSB TbRRITOBIBS. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAMES WHITCOMB. 

Now, sir, the State of Indiana is ** sound.** 
She went for Buchanan and- Breckinridge in No- 
vember. Perhaps it may not be inappropriate 
here, Mr. Speaker, to go back to a time when the 
whole party was unsound, and just as unsound 
as I am now. I introduce the platform of the 
Democratic convention of Indiana, held on the 
8th of January, 1849, on the power of Congress 
over the Territories: 

« Raolvedj That the institution of slavery ought not to 
be Introduced into any Territory where it does not now 
exist. 

" JUsslved, That inasmuch as Calilbraia and New Mex- 
ico are in (hcUree Territories, it Is the duty of Confress to 
prevent the iiftoduction of slavery within their limits.'* 

Pennsylvania, too, was ** sound '* this fall. 
Look at her record. The following resolution 
was adopted in her StateLegislature February 8, 
1847, with but two or three dissenting voices: 

"Re$ol9ed, That our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress be requested to vote against any measure what- 
ever, by which territory will accrue to the Union, unless, 
as a part of the fhbdamental law upon which any contract 
or treatv for tfhis purpose is based, siaverr or involuntary 
servitude, exc(*pt for the punishment of crime, shall be 
forever prohibited.'* 

Mr. Speaker, while the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Lstcber] was reading from the 
speeches of my venerable colleague, to prove, 
first, that iiL the past he had been an agitator^ 
and that in me present he is an Abolitionist, he 
ought to have oeen familiar with the history of 
his party in my own State. Why, sir, when mv 
colleague was making those speeches, from which 
the gentleman has so copiously quoted, the whole 
Democratic party of Ohio were agitators. I read 
from a leading Demoemtic paper of that State, 
Democratic then, as it purports to be now. It 
is taken from the Clevelana Plaindealer, from a 
number of that paper published in 1848. The 
article is headed: 

" No MORS SLAVS Btatbs — ^Thst la our doctrine, ever 
baa been, and ever will be. We long to see the day when 
no bondsman, black or white, shall mingle his groans with 
our aspirations for universal liberty. No more slave States 
Is a republican motto, expressive of republican sentimento, 
as well ae republican policy." 

If I understand the position of my colleague, it 
is that he would use the power given bvthe terms 
of the national compact to mitigate tne evils of 
slaverv. Not only that, sir, but the gentleman 
from Virginia has very clearly demonstrated that 
mv colleague ^ires nnally to eradicate the evil. 
This is the exMt of my colleague 's Abolitionism. 
Yet we have an indorsement of his sentiment by 
the Democratic party of the State of Ohio. Sir, 
my coUeseue did not stand alone in the senti- 
ments he then expressed; for, sir, the Democratic 
party of Ohio for years sailed under the follow- 
ing resolution , and only mustered strength enough 
to pull it down on the 8th of January last: 




development of the spirit and practical benefito of firee insti- 
tutiona; and that, entertaining the aentiment, they will 
at all times feel it to be their duty to use all power clearly 

Sven by the terms of the national compact to prevent iis 
crease— 10 mittfote, and>!ftatty to troMcaU the evii." 

The author of that resolution, Mr. Speaker, 
must have had my colleague in his eye — must 
have had an exceedingly warm sympathy for 
the peculiar views of my colleague, wJ^n he set 
his wits to work to get it up. Thi8,Tnen, was 
the record which the Democracy of the NorUi 
furnished. This, then, was the inducement held 
out to my honorable colleague to agitate. And 
yet it is now urged that it was a sin and crime 
for him to "shriek for freedom" in that day, 
though the whole North did the same thing. 

Mr. McMULLIN. I desire to ask the gentle- 
man a question. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Having decUned to yield to 
the gentleman firom South Carolina, the gentle- 
man will see that I cannot insistently yield to 
him. 

Mr. McMKjLIN. Then it is understood the 
gentleman dSltnes to answer any questioas^ 



Mr. NICHOLS. I cannot yield to the gentle- 
man my time. 

Mr. McMULLIN. Then I hope I shall have 
an opportunity to answer the gentleman at another 
time. 

Mr. NICHOLS. That's all right, and I pre- 
sume the gentleman can get the floor for that pur- 
pose if he desires it. 

I come now, Mr. Speaker, to the consideration 
of another question. It is a subject much dis- 
cussed here just now. I wish to know what rule 
oi national conduct is to be adopted in regard to 
' ^his nerro question hereafter ? Not that it makes 
any difference to me individually, because no rule 
of national conduct inconsistent with my own 
ideas on the subject will govern my action as a 
member of this House. But, sir, it is certainly 
not impertifient to ask where gentlemen stand 
on this ouestion. How is it to be treated and 
diseussea in the various localities of this great 
country? I say here, that a very largp majority 
of the people of my own State — I believe, sir, a 
majority of the people composing all parties there 
— are opposed to the extension of slavery ; op- 
posed to the Kansas and Nebraska bill; and fur- 
ther, that they believe that Congress possesses 
the power to eovem the Territories. And I say 
further, sir, that in the contest which has just 
closed, so necessary was it to conciliate that pub- 
lic sentiment, that prominent men in the party — 
and I believe such to have been almost universally 
the case— ^clipsed the friends of Fremont in their 
denunciations of slavery, and in their pledges of 
hostility to its extension. 

I listened the other day with great pleasure to 
a discussion between two eentlemen upon this 
side of the Hall, [Messrs. Marshall and Orr.] 
Neither of them entertains the sentiments I hold. 
Neither of them is from the North. They dif- 
fered as to the action of the* parties in ^e late 
contest, and much doubt seemed to hang over the 
action of the one which had won the contest. 

I understand from the discussions here — from 
the constructions daily put upon the Democratic 
platform, that the national position of the Demo- 
cratic party is, that under the Constitution of the 
United States, the people of a Territory proper, 
through their Territorial Legislature, can neither 
legislate for or against the establishment of sla- 
very; but that, pending their territorial condition, 
a citizen of Georgia, whose property in his slave 
is established, as I contend, by State laws, and 
secured to him by the act of a locality, and not 
of the nation, has the same right to take his 
slave property into the Territory that the citizen 
of the free State has to take his horse or his ox 
there; and haying him there, that without a local 
law establishing slavery, he may maintain his 
right to his slave in the Territory, under and by 
virtue of the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Such, sir, I understand to be the national posi- 
tion of the Democratic party. I have no desire 
to misstate its position, sir; but this I gather 
from the discussion going on here daily. True, 
the leaders of the party. North and South, say 
that Congress shall not interfere with slavery in 
the Territories. Here is the ground they hold in 
common; but, sir, it is equally true that, as a con- 
sequence of non-intervention, the party North 
pretend to foaintain doctrines and to draw con- 
clusions which are repudiated here. Squatte% 
sovereignty is the northern doctrine; squatter 
sovereignty is the doctrine preached to northern 
audiences and northern constituencies. I say 
that this was the whole doctrine of the party 
North in the past canvass. The right of the peo- 
ple of a Territory, through their territorial repre- 
sentatives, to exclude slavery, was the point 
mainly dwelt upon. 

There is a discrepancy here which ou?ht to be 
reconciled — ^which ought to be explained. It is 
not enough for me, sir, that gentlemen say "dif- 
ferences exist in the party "on this subject, when 
I find these differences are sectional ~ when the 
entire North preaches "squatter sovereignty,'' 
and when the party repudiates the doctnne on . 
this floor. The ■< national'* position of the party 
ought to be understood; and when it is under- 
stood, let gentlemen stand up, and not blink the 
position. Sir, I want fairnera here; and want the 
naked issue presented » without the clogs and em- 
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borraasmenu of bogus ooiwtructionB— wiUiout the 
specious pretenses with which Dorthem speeches 
mert garnished during the last eampsign. 

I am somewhat familiar with the last canvass 
in some parts of the North. I think I know how 
our Democratic flriends got along with it. I 
heard no northern Democratic stumper in the 
last canvass who did not expound the doctrine 
of squatter sovereignty as the faith of his patty 
Mid of Mr. Buchanan. I met this doctrine every- 
where upon the stump— everywhere; and, sir, I 
could not coax out of these gentlemen a discun* 
•ion of any other doctrine. When I said that! 
there was no faith, no truth in all this, as I be- 
hoved there was none— when 1 said that if these 
assertions were true, then that Mr. Buchanan 
was opposed to the platform — to the national 
attitude of his party, then, sir, the northern 
Democrats denounced me for the assertion, and 
said the party everywhere went for squatter sov- 
ereiffnty. Ijiis is not all. Not only did these 
genUemen preach squatter sovereignty, but they 
said it meant free-soil*, they said it would secure 
freedom everywhere; they said that, to adopt 
this faitli, to give it practical force, was to pluck 
up slavery b]^ the roots and to hem it in on itself 
forever. This was the position of the Buchanan 
candidate in mv district, and this construction of 
the platform I iiare no doubt was used wherever 
locality demanded it. 

J have some campaign documents which are 
curious illustrations of the campaign. I under- 
stand the production of Free-Soil Buchanan 
papers to have been challenged here the other 
day. Sir, I can produce some; and first 1 dte 
Ihe Catskill Democrat and Recorder of New 
York, published two weeks before the presiden- 
tial election. I find in that paper a call for a 
series of meetings of the friends of Buchanan 
and B#ckinridee, md all who are *< opposed to 
slave territory "* are invited to attend. The call 
is headed, ** No more Slave Territory.'' That 
will do for a paper which carried at its mast-head, 
during the canvass, the names of Buchanan and 
Breckmridge. And the orator set down to fill 
the bill was no less a person than one'T. R. 
Westbrook, a member or the Thirty-Third Con- 

gresB, a supporter of the Nebraska bill, and a 
iuchanan man. So here was a portion of the 
Democracy sailing under the flog of ** Buchanan 
Breckinridge, and no more slave territory." 

Sir, a coliea^^e of mine hands to me a hand- 
bill published in Pennsylvania during the canvass. 
I think yrofcrt ought to be made of it here. I 
find, sir, in the bill an allusion to the north tier — 
and that, sir, smacks of Free-Soilism. Well, 
when Free-Soil elements are approached, Free- 
Soil sentiments must be resorted to. " Any port 
in a storm," you know, Mr. Speaker; and lyehold 
the two last lines of this bill: " DujchwMn^ Breek' 
inridgt, and Free Kiniab !" Wl>y, an honor- 
able Senator from Pennsylvania was one of those 
who were to dispense the baked meats at this 
funeral festival over Democcatic nationality. But, 
sir, here is the bill: 

" The Union most and •hall b« preserved. j0ek $o n . 

"A DcoK>craitc mass meeting wiU be lield at Couders- 
port. Pa., on Tuesday, September 10, afternoon and 
evening. 

" The following pertom are to addrcM the meetliv : 
Gov. William Diolcr, of Pa. ; Uen. William F. Packer, 
of Pa. ; W. V. McKeao, Esq. ; Col. S. G. Rathawav, of 
N. Y. ; £rastu8 C. Grover, of N. Y., and Col. C. L. Ward, 
^^ Pa 

" Let tbii be a grand rally of < the north tier* Ui fhvor of 
AirdUfum, Sr^ckUwidgtf and JVm KanMaai" 

Mr. Speaker* I trust that no sentleman thinks 
that I object to ail this; thait f shall oppose to 
the efforts of these geotlefBen any facuoos op- 

Sosition. No, sir; no ! Let them free Kansas, 
lefore Qod , that is^my highest wish— 'the one sole 
object of my present pohtical action. I will do 
no act to embarrass the incoming Administration; 
on tRe contrary, in tit every fffort to make Kanaat 
frte, it shall find me with it. 

Sir, I see by a dispatch from the Southern 
Convention, a few days ago, that Albot Pike, 
the poet-politician of Arkansas, condemned the 
reopening of the slave trade. He said that he 
desired to live to see the day when freedom should 
prevail universally. I honor the man, and I re- 
echo the sentiment. I desire to see freedom pre- 
vail universaIly«»to see freedom everywhere! 
But, Mr. ft»eajbir»l will reMune the UMpeetion 



of the record. I will cite an extract read here 
the other day by a gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
It is an extract from the Montrose Democrat: 

« Not three montlu ago, Mr. Oaow voted to plant slcveiy 
in free territory. The Demoeraof repudiate Mm for the 
act. With all hbi violent denunciations of slavery, he has 
voted to extend and strengtlten it. We defy him to point 
to the Democrat guilty of ao mean and tcwrriknu an act." 

This paper carries at the head of its editorial col- 
umns the names of Buchanan and Breckinridge. 

When I went home, sir, to canvass my district 
for reelection — a canvass I sought to avoid, and 
which was urged upon me unsolicited— every 
Buchanan paper assailed me upon my recora.. 
They said myofiictal action in this body had been 
prostituted to the extension of slavery. Every 
Buchanan paper had at the head of its editorial 
columns the same stereotyped phrases. Gentle- 
men here object to the denunciations of slavery. 
They are tender of all discussion ugon the sub* 
ject. They say discussion tends to weaken the 
institution. I do not do it; I will not do it. The 
right to hold slaves — the legal right lying at the 
foundation of slavery in the States in which it 
exists — the negro as an institution, I never have, 
and shall not now discuss. But,sir,letme call the 
attention of the *< national" men, the *' sound" 
men, to some of the denunciations contained in 
Democratic papers, and of which 1 was the special 
object. 

I quote now from the leading Democratic paper 
in my district — the Celina Standard, bearing date 
September 25, 1856. It carries at its editorial 
head the names of Buchanan and Breckinridge. 
The extracts I give are from the first column of 
the paper. Hear them: 

** Nichols's votes.— Keep it belbre the people ! that Mat- 
thias H. Nichols did vote to eaAend Eatery — BaKAir slavsrt 
—over the Territory of Kansas. And nirther, that be did 
voTB to have the infamous ftigilive slave Isw esteaded 
over the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas." 

Mr Speaker, these were the stereotyped phnwes 
of this paper, paraded in its columns, in starine 
capitals, during the whole canvass. I commend 
the extracts to the '* National" men here, who 
deny that such sentiments are Democratic. Let 
me commend another short extract from the 
same paper to my friend from Virginia, [Mr. 
Lbtcbbb.] 1 quote from the same paper of d«ite 
October 9, 1856: 

" Let no voter forget that Matthias R. Nichols, when la 
Congress, voted against a grant of land for the Cincinnati 
and Mackinaw railroad, which passes through Mercer 
county." * 

That was a county in my district, sir; and I 
commend this specimen of Democracy to my 
friend from Virginia. 

I might go on, sir. I might quote like articles 
from every Democratic or Buchai^ paper in my 
district, of like character. It is not necessary. 
They are papers of no consec[uence, have no in- 
fluence, and instead of quoting their articles, I 
will merely give the names of papers in my dis- 
trict which pursued the same course. The riqua 
Enouirer, the Darke County Democrat, the 
Shelby Democrat, the Allen County Democrat, 
and the Auelaize Republican. And I say that I 
saw no Buchanan paper in my State, during the 
last canvass, that did not pursue the same course. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, a mass meeting was held 
in my district — a mass meeting of '* national" 
men, on the old St. Mary's treaty-ground. The 
grand sachems of ihc party were there. R. P. 
Kanney, a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio; 
Colonel W. Sawyer, a former member of this 
body, and a recent appointee to a land office in 
Minnesota; Dr. G. V. Dorsey, my opponent, 
with sevc^l lesser lights, were the speakers. I 
hold in my hands the copy of a circular scattered 
broadcast at that meeting. The body of it con- 
uins a scurrilous attack upon me, in which this 
House is not interested. But, sir, I call attention 
to the heading of the circular. What is it .^ Here 
is the first line, prominent, terse, expressive: 

"No afflnity exists between Democracy and slavery.*' 

And again, quoting from the same circular; 

** The ofdu distinction Qod ever made amongst mea is 
sliown by talents and virtue." 

Bad grammar, Mr« Speaker, but still expres- 
sive, and I challenge the record of my colleague 
to fornU a stronger abolition sen|^ent. The 
author of that cireular^ Mr. Speaker, was eleeltd 



laa; and when I asked him, *■ Would yoa 
to sustain the fueitive slave law^'* he eaid 



to the Legislature of Ohio this fall, as a B^duuMn 
man, firom the county of Auglaize. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, it was my good fortune 
to occupy the same stand with my opponent 
during tne recent canvass; of course, he was the 
exponent of" national" Democratic doctrine for 
my district. And. sir, the unkindept cut of all 
I received from him. He assailea me foi»my 
pro-slavery procHvities. He said I had voted tA 
extend the "infamous" fugitive slave law over 
Kansas; 

YOte to sustain the fugitii 
he would not; that he would not vote to'custtia 
"such a fbgitive slave law." I commend \he 
national men of my own State to the national 
men here. True, they are a curious mixture, but 
i cannot help that. 

Sir, I have about accomplished the object for 
which i arose. My task is ended. I haye sup- 
plied some leaves in the poUticU history of the 
countrr, omitted in the message of the President, 
and which are necessary to the history of the 
gentleman from Virginia, if 1 have done more; 
if I have developed the fact, that the people of 
the North have sustained the partv upon doe* 
trines which are not national, tne fault is with 
those who have misled them — not with me. 

But, Mr. Speaker, after the battle isover,aAer 
the dead aregfathered together, after the wooaded 
are counted, after the smoke has cleared away« 
and nothing remains but for the dominant party 
to enjoy the fruits of victory, the message of the 
President, kicking as it does at the faHen, addf 
insult to injury. When I have shown that the 
Democracy of the North, in the past canyasw* 
have vied with me in Free-Soilism, I regvd thie 
message as unkind on the part of the ^ecuthre 
to many of his party friends. 

Mr. Speaker, this message speaks of daa^em 
which threaten this Union — of parties purautiur 
objects which must subvert this Government. T 
know of none such. I know of no men with 
whom I have ever acted politically, whose d^o- 
tion to the Union does not equal that of the Pree- 
ident. And, sir, I never heeded this threat of 
dissolution. True, I heard it upon the stump 
this fail, but I recollected that I had heard it often 
before. I have seen this Union saved before-— 
four or five times — in caucuses of distineoished 
politicians, but alwmft after dttmer, Mr. S^eakerf 
and it is always saved by the result of a preei* 
dential election, no matter how the election goee. 
I heard it said, during the last canvass, that if 
Mr. Fremont were elected, the Grovemment wae 
at an end — that a particular section of this Union 
would not submit to it. - 1 respected my coun- 
trymen too much io heed any such declaration.. 
Though there may be differences of opinion 
amongst our countrymen — though parties may 
be as wide as the poles asunder— so long as the 
people preserve their intelli^nce, there never can 
be a pretext for a dissoluuon of the Union. I 
said at home, sir — I say here, that all such fean 
exist only in the heated brains of politicians; they 
have no lodgment in the hearts of the American 
people. 

But, sir, what a pretext was this of the Oppo« 
sition ! What a declaration to make to the Amei^ 
ican people ! If the Republican party had been 
placed in power by the free and yoluntary suf« 
fragee of the people, under the Constxtotion,. 
which gave them the right to yote for whom they 
pleased, the Government was to have been sub-* 
verted, and a wreck was to have been made of all 
our institutions ! Why, what sort of Ameriean- 
ism was this? What species of patriotism^a* 
it? What sort of Democracy was it? Tffien 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill was passed, as much 
as it violated pledged faith, and trampled down 
justice and right, we sought a peaceral remedy 
at the ballot-box. I would to God, sir, that we 
had found it there: we did not find it. Yet, when 
we sought redress at the ballot-box, the northern 
auxiUaries of this Administration said that, if vre 
were successful, the rule prescribed by us would 
not be submitted to by them. 

I say, sir, out upon such sentiments ! — out upon 
all sucli doctrines! Is not the popular will to 
govern ? I condemn it — I dislike it. I denounce 
It here, and wherever it finds an advocate; and 
I say to the President and to his ooadjutor8,thAt 
all this talk about a disaolutloo of the Union<^ 
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this assault upon the people of a particular sec* 
tion of the Union, amounts to n'othii^g. There 
is virtue la tli^ people, I care not howpoliticians 
conspire against the public peace. The Union 
is safe, but the policy of the past, I ardently 
hope, is not to be the policy of the future. 1 
trust that the faith of our fathers — the principles 
of freedom — the early construction of the Con- 
stitution, will prevail hereafter. And they will 
prevail! Not to-day, Mr. Speaker.' And our 
object may long be aelayed; but the Constitution 
is a'* measure of ultimate freedom,*' and in the 
end wilf be vindicated. 



THE FRESIDENT>3 MESSAGE. 

■ • 

SPEECH OF HON. J. COLLAMER, 

^ OF VERMONT, 

Ik the Senate, December 9, 1856. 

The Seiukte having under consideration the 

following ord#r, submitted by Mr. Fitzpatrick 

^ on the 2a instant: 

Orderedy Thsttbe message and accompanyins documents 
be printed, and that fift«;en thousand aUdiiionlll copies be 
printed for the lue of the SenatCr- 

-Mr. COLLAMER said: Mr. President, in en- 
tering; upon my duties as a member of this body, I 
entertaii\ed the notion that legitimate discussion 
should be confined to questions-^eapecially ques- 
tions of importance — which were pending before 
the Senate. But, sir, I was early disappointed 
in this view. I soon ascertained that Senators 
with a large measure of age and. experience and 
learning, considered that there were othjer, ^nd 
perhaps more important duties, than those lying 
within the scope of legitimate discussion; and 
Darticularly one was, to prepare the public mind. 
My own opinion^as, that the public mind should 

Ftrepare itself, and should not receive its direction 
rem the debates and action of either the Senate 
or House of Representatives in Congress assem- 
bled. Those bodies should rather be the echo 
than the formation of public sentiment. It seemed 
to me tliat it was transforming this body from a 
deliberative assembly to cyp arena of political 
party debate. / 

But my views, it appears, are mistaken entirely. 
Experience has shown the fact to be entirely dif- 
ferent. That experience has been sustained 
by the example of men of the first position in the 
country, and it is now too late to question its 
propriety. Therefore, even as to subjects that 
are Wiumately before us, and are proper tppics 
of debate, discussion takes a very latitudinous 
ranfe. Much- the largest part of what is said 
here is not said. for the purpose of producing an 
impression on the body who are supposed to be 
its auditors; but it is said, as the vulgar and 
common expression is, for Buncombe I suppose 
it is now too late for this ever lo be corrected. It 
must go on. Inasmuch as it does go on, all men 
of all parties must, more or leas, participate in it. 
It is idle for a man to undertake to elevate tfimaelf 
to a position of affected dignity, from which he 
will not condescend to mingle in these topics. 
His constituents have been taught to expect other 
things of him; and they have been so taught by 
men of such high position that their expectations 
cannot bfc disappointed by their representative. 

I make these remarks, sir, because ^ome gen- 
tlemen have suggested that there is really no ith- 
portant question before us. I think the^re is not; 
out there is a subject before us that I consider of 
d-eep importance; and inasmuch as discussion has 
Been commenced upon it, I presun^e it must go on. 

This message of the President of the United 
States, especially all that part of it which relates 
to the subject we have been talking about — the 
resulaiion of slavery in the Territories of the Uni- 
tea Slates — its style and manner, the occasion 
and the time when it has been presented to us, 
have made the impression upon my mind th&t, 
however exceptionable it might be in my humble 
Judgment, and however in bad taste, that was not 
a point for us to settle — " de gustibua non est dispu- 
tandum;** but I regarded it rather as tKe ebulli- 
tion of an impotent sort of rage an the part of a 
disappointed, ambitious man, wortliy of no par- 
ticular notice. I believe that scarcely a man, 
perhaps not one, can oow be found in this body, 
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who would have ever desired that any such 
matter should be there; but it is there. It comes 
ear cathedrd. It comes indorsed by the authority 
of the highest executive officer of this Govern- 
ment. It is sentXto the world with that indorse- 
ment, backed by that authority. I do not there- 
fore wonder that it should be thought worthy of 
some answer. 

Now, sir, what are the leading features of this 
part of the message? The President seems to 
nave reversed the order in which the Constitu- 
tion puts the schedule of his duties. It provides 
that the President ** shall, from trnie to time, give 
to the Congress information of the state of "the 
Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedi- 
ent.'* What does this mean ? It is, that he shall 
lay before Cpngress the condition of the coun- 
try, with a view to showing them the necessity 
of the measures he recommends; but he reverses 
that order entirely in this message. He says it 
is his duty to recommend such measures as he 
thinks proper; and also his duly to lay before 
Congress trie condition of the country; the state 
of the nation; whether that condition requires 
any action or not, or whether he recommends 
any action or not. That is a new version — a 
jiew order of things. The leading features of this 
part of the message which I regard as worthy of 
any consideration at all, consist of some extracts 
which I shall read. Speaking of the recent pres- 
idential canvass in the country, he says: 
" Upder tiije shelter of this gres| litieity," — 
That is, th^ liberty of advancing {their own- 
opinions — 

'* and protected by the Iaw« and usmgea of the Government 
they assail, associaiions have bec>n formed in 80me of the 
States of individuals wttQ, pretending to seek only to pre- 
vent the spread <»f the institution of slavery into the preMnt 
or future inchoate States of- the Union, are reallit inflamed 
wiUx a desire to cbaoj;e the domesUc inaUtutions of euit- 
ing Stales." 

This is a direct charge of false pretenses. 

" Thpy fteek an object which they wall ki^w to be a 
revolutionary one." 

Again: 

" Well knowing that such, and aach only, are the means 
and the consequences of their plans and purposes, they 
endeavcMT to prepare the people of the Uni^d "Siatefl f^r 
civil war by doing everytkin^ in thair power to deprtse 
the CoustiiuUop and ijia laws of moral authority." 

Again: 

*<Tbis attempt haa baen ponitedly rebuked.^' . 

What attempt ?*- 

" The attempt ef a portion 6f the States, by a seetkmal 
organizaUon and movement, fe» untrp ttie cmitrol of ciie 
Government." 

I wish to call attention to linother expression 
which is not particularly offensive in its manner, 
but in reference to tlie subject-matter contained: 

"Revolutionary diflorder in Kansas bad its orifin in 
projects of intervention, deliberately arransed by certain 
members of that Conftreiis which enacted the law V^ the 
orf^nization of the Territory. And when propagandist 
colonization of Kansas had thus been undertaken in one 
sectiwi of the Vnian, for the i*yat«ma^e promotion of its 
peculiar view a of policy, there ensued, as a matter of courae, 
a enunicraciiun with opposite views in ot^ier sections." 

There is one other feature which is too obviqua 
to require quotation, and that is a charge lhat_a 
regular course of aggression upon the«nghts and 
privileges of the southern part of the TJniled 
States has been undertaken and prosecuted. 

Such are some of the slight charges which this 
message contains. They are couched in no un- 
equivocal terms; there can be no mistake about 
them. Shall gentlemen tell us thatiUs in bad taste 
now for us to presume to say anything about 
this subject here ? Did wc begin it even upon this 
occasion ? The course of gentlemen on this matter 
really reminds me of a good anecdote that I rec- 
ollect used lo be told by the late Judge McKin- 
ley. When some lynching operation was going 
on ill one of our southern States, there happened 
to be a stranger present, who protested against 
that kind of violence. He was taken aside by 
one of the gentlemen present, who said to him: 
" Stranger,this is a free country, and we shall do 
as wc please about this business, and you shall 
not say anything about it.*' [Laughter.] That 
is their dennitiou of liberty. The President m^y 
say and do precisely what he pleases about this 
business, and we shall not say anything aboutit. 
I iliink we are called upon rightly and fairly to 
say something. 



The President talks a great deal about what ha 
considers settled by this election, and the rebuke* 
which it has dealt out. I do not know what has 
been settled by this election, except oAe thing, and 
that is what was said by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr, BiGLER,] that Mr. Buchanan has 
been elected President; and I believe that is all that 
has been settled by the election. If anything ^^Ise 
is settled I it 6houfd be settled by majoritte^ and 
I cannot but observe that gentlemen on the other, 

side, in talking about majorities, alwi^yi^ puXdown* 
as against the Republican party, or their candi- 
date, Mr. Fremont, tlie whole number o( votes 
cast for Mr. Buchanan, and tlie whole number of 
votep cast for Mr. F*illmore. Tli^y add them 
togetKact and then tell us how ws are rebuked. 
Thus the majority against Mr. Fremont was 
composed of the votes cs^t for Mr. Buchanan and 
Mr. Fillmore united; but the maj^vi^y against 
Mr. Buchanan was not the vote oi Mr. Fillmore 
and Mr. Fremont united. That is another thing. 
You must have itarranged arithmetically, like lua 
old notion of the boys wheii at copper-play- 
heads I. win, tails. yoa lose. [Laughter.] 

Wliat was the leading feature of the vote cast^ 
forsMr Fillmore? Whsst principle did Mr. Fill- 
more hold ? I do not know whether his party^ 
had a very full platform of resolutions; out X 
ask what did Mr. Fillmore hold on this great 
topic of which- we are speaking? What are we 
talking about? The repeal of the Missouri 
compromise and the enactnient of the Kansas- 
Nebraska law, and the principles involved in 
that measure. What diu Mr. Fillmore saw of 
that, publjcly and openly to the world .^ That 
tlie repeal of the Missouri compromise line was 
the Pandor&'s box of*all our troubles. I take 
it that those who voted for liim thou^lil so. 
Then, on this vierv point upon which we a^e now 
talking, and whicA gentlemen say was an issue 
in the election, the votes for Mr. Fillmore and 
for Mr. Fremont should be counted togetlier; and 
theyt put together, decide against the doctrines of 
the Cincinnati platform, and of course against 
Mr. Buchanan who sustained it. It leaves the 
vote for Mr. Buchanan more thaq tliree hun- 
dred thousand in a minority. Is that i^buking 
the Republicans, or approving tW doctrines and 
platform.of tlie Democrats ? Certanily not Q.t all. 
There is another feature of this message to 
which I wish to call attention before entering upon 
it at la^rg^ The President says, in substancet 
that whatever degree of success the Republican 
party did attain to any considerable extent, must 
be attributed to the exercise of deception — the 
use of false pretenses. What were the false pre- 
tenses ? The principle they presented to the world 
was, tliat the General Government possessed the 
power of sovereignty over the Territories, and 
ought to exclude the institution of slavery there- 
from. He says that was a pretenie, and the real 
gurpose was to intermeddle with slavery in the 
tales. What is the legal notion of false pretenses? 
It is that men attempt to do a thing by some 
professed design) and unless you can expose their 
covert design, they will succeed in their object; 
and the only way to prevent them is to expose 
their covert purposes. Apply that principle to 
this case. The President as much as says that 
the doctrine which thiey hold — tlie exclusion of 
slavery from the Territories of the Union — is a 
doctrine in which they will succcccr, unless! he 
can make it appear that it is a covert design-r-a 
trick, a pretense. He admits that on that prin- 
ciple they will succeed. We are told fairly, 
frankly, honorably, by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. M4SOX,] that the candidate, whoever 
np was, w/iether a man of straw or pot, was en- 
i tirely immaterial. The question isi what is the 
' principle involved ? That Senator told us that 
whenever the principle which I have stated shall 
be adopted by the majority apd asserted, then 
will come a time for separation. The Prusidt^it 
tells us that unless he can make out that that is 
i)ot the design which they have in yicijr, they will 
succeed in it. Is not this a precious confession ? 
It is an obvious and logical one, though probably 
not intended. 

But, sir, the probable ultimate success of that 
principle is not siniply to rest xxpon this oblique 
confession of the President, t^ resvi on some 
more important basis than this. ^ 
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Whenever we aee a set or a party of men come 
forward with new doctrines, the advancement of 
new principles, for the commencement of a n^w 
set of measures, we are apt to think, and we 
suppose we have good 'grounds for the presump- 
tion, that they are made for tlie occasion; and 
they are entitled to very Utile consideration, from 
the fact that they are g^ot up simply for the time 
being. If that were the character of the prin- 
ciples advocated and sustained by the Republican 
party^f they are the mere creatures of the day, 
they would be very likely to be of' ephemeral 
existence. If ihey are mere novelties, if they be 
the creatures of the hour, the figments of the 
brain at the moment, then, indeed, it might be 
supposed that they had some other, and oblique, 
and covert purpoae in view, ahd they will not be 
likely to be sustained. Though the Republican 
party is a party which may be a new one, the 
principles whicn it sustains, the doctrinea on 
which it is based , the purposes >^htch it announces, 
may be very ancient. What I insist upon is; 
that these principles, these purposes, and these 
objects, are as ola as, and older, than the history 
of this Government; and further, that they have 
been sustained at every stage of this Government, 
until within a very recent period. .They arc doc- 
trines which entered into tlie very frame-work 
of our Government. They were not'bnly brought 
forward and supported by the slaveholaing com- 
munity itself, but they have been rcSnacted and 
ret^stablished and reaffirmed at every stage of our 
history, from the commencement of this Govcrn- 
merff for more than half a century. The prog- 
ress of this country, under these principles, until 
within a very recent occasion, and the prosperity 
which has attended it, ^o fully to affirm the 
soundness of those principles. I shall contend 
further, that these principles, which are now re- 
affirmed and declared by the Republican party, 
have been trenched' upon only within a short 
time past, by the action of the southern people 
for local purposes, entering upon a system of 
measures that have now called out and dfemanded 
the formation of this Republican party, for the 
purpose of rtdcclaring and fully sustaining the 
principles of their fathers. 

Sir, when the settlement of this country com- 
menced, the history of the human race in all its 
civil and social relations commenced a new era of 
procuress; it began from a new starting point. The 
msiitu lionsof govern mentin all the forrtfe in which 
they had existed in the European world, were in- 
tended and expected to be sloughed off. The idea 
was that here thcr^ should be established a system 
of equal laws and of happy men. They com- 
menced the settlement of this land with the great 
idea of a popular system of government — a system 
of government which implied democracy, if you 
please — a system of government which implied 
the elevation of every man in the community to 
occupy an equal position, and to exercise an 
equal power in the reflation of its concerns. It 
has been said by some that their idea was the 
establishment of a State without a king, and a 
church without a bishop. Yes, sir; but it was 
equally clear in their minds that they were to be 
not only clear of tyrants and of kings, but they 
were also to discara the whole idea of nobility. 
There was to be no hierarchy and no oligarchy. 
All that relationship with which the world in its 
progress had been embarrassed for centuries — 
under whatever name, whether patrician and ple- 
beian, whether patron and client, whether land- 
lord and tenant, whether lord and vassal, whether 
master and slave — shovid cease in this country. 

This great idea took form first upon that little 
piece of paper not bigger than a man's han(>, 
which was written in the cabin of the Mayflower. 
That contained a great seminal principle; and 
when they entered upon their colonial course, so 
far as lay within the circuit of their power they 
exerted themselves to realize that idea. Their 
first impression was: every man shall own the 
land he cultivates, and every man shall himself 
cultivate the land he owns. They established at 
once the idea of fee-simple — yes, of allodial title. 
They struck off all the notions of primogeniture, 
and they went on in their progress in this way 
so long as they continued in their colonial con- 
dition. When at last, in the ordering of Divine 
Providence, the time arrived when they were 



compelled to assert their independence against 
the Government of England, wnat ^id they say? 
We have acquired that position; we have passed 
into that strength of manhood by which we are 
enabled to say, ** You have no right to make 
laws for us without our being represented, yon 
have no right to tax us without our consent." 
The right of Government lies in the people of 
this country. It was for the assertion of this 
great principle that the declaration was made. 
These same principles were embodied morefVilly 
and more largely, and in all thoir latitude, in the 
Declaration of li^dependence. When the crisis 
arrived, our fathers of New England found them- 
selves not standing alone in relation to these 
principles. They looked down a little south of 
them, and ihnre were the people from the Re- 
public of Holland ripe and ready for sustaining 
the same principles. A little further on they 
found all the free, equal principles of the Ctuakcrs 
who^siabfished themselves under Penn. A'little 
further on, they looked at the liberal provisions 
which were found in the colony established by 
the English Catholics under Lord Baltimore. 
Virginia, with oil her high notions of chivalry 
then entertained, if not to the samp extent, but, 
I believe, with as good foiuidaiion as now, was 
ready for the same thing. The institution of 
slavery had been pressed upon them by another 
country. It constituted one -of their grounds of 
complaint against the mother country. Society 
had not "formed itself with any reference to de- 
pendence upon that institution and condition of 
things ot that time. 

Passing further south, they came to North 
Carolina, where the Presbyterians of« Mecklen- 
burg had put forth the first declaration of inde- 
pendence, in anticipation of that of the 4th of July, 
1776. The free, liberal notions of the Huguenots 
were deeply implanted in the foelings of the peo- 
ple of South Carolina. Ail these colonies rose 
up in a body of men ripe and ready to sustain 
the people of New England in all those great 
principles and theories of civil government. 
They embodied them in the Declaration of Inde- 
pcnuencc. Thcv together hazarded their lives 
upon tlie high places of the. battle-field, in com- 
mon Xo Assert them ; and they succeeded . When 
we came to the formation of our Constitution 
of government, we are told that the people of 
the then -States, recently colonies, were slave- 
holders. Yes, sir, so they were. I believe IV^as- 
soAhusctts had adopted ner constitution, which 
the court afterwords said, in its bill of rights, 
abolished slavery; but nt that time they were 
hardly conscious of it. We may say that all of 
them, or all except Massachusetts, if you please, 
were slaveholders. What if they were? So 
much the better for my argument. I want to 
knovf whjtt they who actually held slaves, one 
and all, did upon that occasion? Wliat they 
did then, I take it, was not a war aimed at the 
South. It was not a narrow, mean prejudice 
against the local institutions of some particular 
State. They acted in common together. What 
did ihey do in forming the Constitution of the 
United States? And, after forming it, in exercising 
the powerA which they created under it? They 
hold slaves ; they understood the evils of slavery. 
They understooa what the system was. They 
were recently out of the great struggle for inde- 
pendence, and they then said, one and all, this 
institution is of that kind; it is so inconsistent 
with- those great principles #hich we have de- 
clared to the world, and tot which we have fought 
and bled; it is so illy adapted to the prosperity 
of the nation at large; it is so at war with the first 
principles ot liberty within us, that' we here de- 
liberately say it shall not go into those parts of 
the Union which arc beyond the jurisdiction of 
any particular States, and within tWjurisdiction 
of the General Government. 

I am aware that the ordinance of 1787 was 
adopted before the present Government came into 
operation; but, after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, it was immediately reenacted, and estab- 
lished in perpetuity by an act of the First Con- 
ri%8S. The title by which the United States held 
uie territory beyond the Ohio, now making the 
five States on that side of the river, was of the 
sam» tenure precisely as that by which they 
acquired Lomsiana from France. Both rest on 
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the. same footing. Every essential provision was 
the same in the two grants; the one from Vir- 
ginia, and the other from France, i shall, there- 
fore, in ftll I have to snv of them, treat the con- 
duct of the United States, in relation to these 
diflercnt Totritories which they possessed, as 
being precisely the same, resting on the same 
principles, ana identical in character. 

What has been the effect? 1 shall hereafter 
show more fully, and at large, why (he power of 
prohibiting slavery in the Tt^rritorics has been 
exercised, and repeated and continued by an "^ 
unbroken succession of acts from that time up to 
a very recent period— within the last ten years. 
Congress enacted them because the institution of 
slavery was one which they considered should 
cease; for, if it continued, it would produce a 
social and political condition of society incom- 
patible with ilic great principles they had adopted. 
Now, what has been the progress of events? 
What has been the result and the fruit of that 
course? After the first Congress had declared 
the Territories, which they then^wned, to be 
consecrated to freedom; after they had fully pro- 
vided and declared that no slavery should exist 
there forever — as soon as they cnaed the Indian 
difficulties by the treaty of Grcnville,and opened 
up that country for peaceable possession — then 
commenced that great wave of emigration, that 
great exodus of , civil life Vhich has astonished 
and commanded the admiration of the world. 
Even within my recollection, I can remember 
almost the very commencement of that great 
emigration. The people of .New England and 
the East, looking to the West, commenced the 
first emigration, as I remember, into Western 
New York; they wont on to the Genesee; and 
they then went on to the Holland purchase. The 
next wave passed on to Ohio". Then they pae^sed 
over the great lakes into Michigan and Illinois 
and Wisconsin and Iowa and Minnesota. In the 
mean time, all along the borders of the Atlantic, 
from Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey, 
and North Carolina and Virginia, you saw the 
boating across the Ohi6, leaving the now much- 
eulogized institution of slovery, going with the 
West, to swell the groat tide of emigration, and 
add to the success^ of the great experiment in the 
causM of civij liberty. 

We cannot but see in this a new phase in tho 
history of the world. Nothing like it has ever 
been witnessed before. I know there had been 
irruptions at times of men passing from the north 
of Europe — the Goths and Vandals, the Huns 
and Scythians — to the south; but they were great 
hordes of barbarians marshaled by ministers and 
kings. There was no such thin^'in these tides 
of emigration. There was no Tamerlane, no 
Ghengis Khan; there was no Attila of the Huns. 
It was not an irruption visiting the wrath of God 
on the degenerate people. No, sir; it was the 
human family led out to possess its great patri- 
mony. Who could look with indifference upon 
an experiment like this? 

We saw in it not merely an enlargement of our 
numbers and an increase of popttUiion; we ad- 
mired it, not merely because the forest was cleared 
away, and farms, houses, and dwellings, towns 
and cities, churches, and school-houecsy were 
everywhere erected; but as it spread over the 
great fertile valleys of the West, its prairies and 
its fields and its mountains, we saw in it an 
enlargement and expansion of the great theory 
of government for which our fathers first landed 
here, which had been reasserted in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which had been sustained 
by the acts prohibiting the extension of slavery. 

These people carried with them their house- 
hold gods away to the foot of the Rocky Mount- 
ains; and we saw in it a manifestation to the 
world at large of the great principles we held dear. 
Every man, especially every man in New Eng- 
land, realized that the best of his own blood was 
beating in their veins. Every man felt in duty 
bound to contribute of his example, his encour- 
agement, and his substance, for the purpose of 
advancing and encouraging this great experiment 
in the cause of civil liberty andhunuiniry; and 
if any man in New England should withhold his 
exertions, or withhold his means, his tongue 
woultf cleave to the roof of his mouth. And yet, 
sir, in all this the P^ident can see nothing but 
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a fanatical propogaUon of our peculiar domestic 
theories. It was spreading over the Territories 
those anielioratiiie conditions andiiniluencea that 
are spread over New England. He thinks that 
any man, and especially any set of men, who 
associate to assist in this experiment, are entitled 
to nothing but disapprobation and executive rep- 
rehension. 

I fancy, sir, that those much-abused members 
of Congress — I know not who they were, but I 
suppose they were of both Houses — who pre- 
sumed to undertake to advance their aid towards 
the extension of this great institution over the 
Territories, were, in the President's view, doing 
nothing but **abolitionizin^ Kansas!'* That 
such is all we have been doing, and that is all 
our fathers have been doins in what they have 
labored and suffered and fought and bled, for 
these two hundred vears. We are daily abused 
for starting new tneories of government, new 
views of the Consiitutioo; and very ingenious 
riddles are put out for us. Those wno view the 
subject in anything like the light in which I have 
attempted to present it, feel very much as if we 
are doing a great work, and cannot stop at the 
suffgestion of others who do not appreciate it. 

Now, sir, I proceed to another point. I wish 
to inc^uire why this prohibition of slavery in the 
Territories was enacted, and why it has been 
continued ? I propose in the next place*to show 
who has done it— by what authority it has been 
done; and, in the third place, to show that some 
meacures have been taken, within the last ten 
years, 'to interrupt that course, for local and sec- 
tional purposes, and for political causes, by the 
southern people; which have occasioned the ne- 
cessitv for, and called forth the existence of, and 
thus far prompted the exertions of the Repub- 
lican party. 

1 have said that the title and jurisdiction which 
(he United States Government had over the Ter- 
ritories was precisely the same in those which 
were derived from France, and in those which 
were derived from Virginia.by her cession of the 
region beyond the Ohio. The two grants contain 
no difference in their stipulation, ttpd no differ- 
ence in anything which is essential. First, let 
me advert to the title obtained to Louisiana, as 
the President has quoted from the treaty of ces- 
sion. In that treaty it. is declared 

"The Frencb fiepublic has an incontefrtable title to the 
domain aad tbe po8ie«uon of the said Territory. The Fir«t 
Consul of ibe French Republic, desiring to give tlie United 
6tai(>>} a saong proof of his fViend^hip, doth liereby cede to 
tlie United Suites in the name of the French Republic, for 
ever, and in/uU aovereigntyf the said Territory.*' 

This is the first article. The second goes on 
to provide for islands, <&c., and the delivery up 
of the muniments of title. Tne third is — 

"The inhabitants of the ceded Tcrtimry shall he Incor- 
porated into the Union of the United States and admitted 
a<) Mon as powible, according to the principle^i of the 
Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rtglitn. 
advantages, and immunities of citizent^ of the United 
Stated; and in the mean time they shall be maintained and 
protected in the free ei«Joyraeni of iheir Uberty,.propeny, 
ftnd the religioa wQIch they profess." 

The provision in relation to the protection of 
their property is inserted ex abandanti ea4UiUt. 
The result would be the same whether it was in- 
serted in this article or not; but 'no matter for 
that— it was inserted. What was provided was, 
that they should become a part of the United 
Slates, and be admitted into the Union at a 
proper time, according to the terms of the Con- 
stitution, and in the mean while should be pro- 
tected in their persons, property, and religion. 

Let us now look at the grant from Virginia. It 
is a grant to the United Stales ** as well of soil as 
of jurisdiction,^^ upon condition that 

" Thi* territory so ceded sluUI be laid out in Butes of 
convenient tii*e"— 

describing them-^not exceeding so many, " or 
aa near thereto as circumstances will admit'* — 

** and tliat the States so formed shall be distinct repub- 
lioan States, and admitted uirnibers of the Federal Union, 
buvin* the samt? rights of miverefgnty, freedom, an inde- 
pendence as the other States.'' 

The grant was made in the year 1784; and all 
the inhabitants then in that Territory were there 
nt the few French settlements which had been 
taken by tho expedition under General Clarke, 
«9tal>lished there before the treaty of 1763. It is 
further provided: 



"The French andXanadian inhabitanto and other set- 
tlers of Kaskaskia, and of St. Vincennes and the neigh- 
boring village, who have professed themselves citixens of 
Virginia, shall have their possessions and titles confinned 
to them, and be protected in tlie enjoyment of their rights 
and liberties.** 

Now we see the features of the two grants. 
The grant was of the territory, its soil, and the 
entire sovereignty, in both cases, on the condi- 
tion that it was to be made into States in due 
time, and that the people then there should be 
protected in their property and liberties. There 
IS no difference between them. I have made these 
remarks on this matter because I consider that 
whatever I shall show has been done in relation 
to the one applies with equal force to tlie other; 
and I will now briefly call attention to what was 
done, and why it was done. In 1789 the ordi- 
nance of 1787, enacted foi^l the countcy beyond 
the Ohio, and which forbade slavery from ever 
entering into it at all, was confirmed by aA act of 
Congress, which was approved by Qeneral Wash- 
ington, then President. It was done mainly by 
the exertions of the people of the southern States. 
But no matter for tnat; it was at a period when 
a Uirge portion of the people were slaveholders. 
What was asserted by tnat enactment? That 
we owned that territory in sovereic^nty, and we 
forbade the cxtensioif of slavery into it. We 
have the power and the right to do so— nay, we 
judge it our duty to do it,. In the regular chro- 
nological order of time, we next find the act for 
the organization of the Territory of Tennessee, 
which was ceded by North Cai*ohna to the United 
States, with a condition in the deed of cession 
that Congress should not abolish slavery. But 
in Mississippi, which was ceded by Georgia, a 
slaveholding State, on like condition, what did 
they "do ? Did they not intermeddle with the 
subject of slavery } Did they not exercise power 
over it? I take it that a power to regulate is a 
power to prohibit, and it has oflcn been so decided. 
They did regulate it there. Congress had no 
power to pronibii the importation of slaves into 
States then existing until 1808; but. In 1798, they 
prohibited the importation.of slaves into the Ter- 
ritory of Mississippi. ' 

The next in order of time is the act farming the 
territorial government of Indiana in 1800. In the 
formation of that Territory, the same provisions 
which were contained in the ordinance of 1787 
were redeclarcd, reSnacted, and made operative 
upon that Territory, That act was approved by 
the elder Adams. 

In 1803 was formed the first government for 
Orleans Territory, a part of the L«ouisiana pur- 
chase. What was done then ? What sort of 
sovereignty did the United States exercise in that 
case? Did they leave anything to the people 
there? Did th^y put into that act any feature of 
squatter sovereignty, or popular sovereignty, for 
the people there? So far trom ii, the first pro- 
vision was, that the Governor should be ap- 
pointcd^by the President of the United States; and 
lie had a council of the inhabitants of the Terri- 
tory appointed by the President, who had the 
making of all the laws, and the exercise of all 
legislative authority. That was not all ; they did 
something on the subject of slavery. Slaves were 
existing there. Congress did not interfere with 
that state of things, as they had not attempted to 
do so in Tennessee. They did not attempt to 
disturb it in Mississippi, for it was already there. 
They were prohibiM by the terms of the cession 
from doing so. But what did they do in Louisi- 
ana ? They did that whicti they then si\pposed 
would worK ultimately an entire abolition of 
slavery there. They all the time supposed, that 
as for the slaves then in the country, the people 
owning them would soon provide for them by 
abolishing slavery, if Congress could cut off the 
foreign supply. That was theii: idea; and there- 
fore m Mississippi they prohibited the impor- 
tation of slaves from abroad; and in Louisi- 
ana they not only prohibited the importation of 
slaves from abroad, but actually said: " You 
shall not carry your slaves from other States 
there at all for safe." If the people have a right 
to carry their property into Territories, they have 
a right to carry it both to use and to sell — as 
much the one as the other. But there Congress 
declared that slaves should not be carried into 
Louisiana, except as members of families for set-. 



tleraent"; and if carried in any other way, the ac( 
of so taking them should work emancipation, 
aiid the parties ofi'ending should be subject to 
penalties. • 

Further, they declared this to the world: We 
told you, said the Government of the United 
Stutes, as early as 1798, in relation to the Terri- 
tory of Mississippi, and we told you as early as 
17^, in relation to all territory beyond the Ohio, 
everything then within our jurisdictionvthat no 
slaves should be' imported at all: now, if you 
have invported any into your States from I79o up 
to 1803, they shall not oe carried there, either for 
sale or ^s members of families. Those which 
had been imported into Georgia, the Carolinas, 
or elsewhere, were as much the property of tJbeir 
owners as any they owned; and yet, they were 
absolutely prohibited from carrjring them at all 
into the Territory of Louisiana. Who did this? 
It was done by tne united exertion and undivided 
action of the whole Congress; and the act was 
approved and signed by Mr. Jefferson. 

The next in date is the case of Michigan. That 
was formed into a Territory in 1805, and there 
the same ordinance was reSnacted. That is, all 
the laws appertaining to the Territory of Indi- 
ana, from which it was taken, were declared 
operatives in the Territory of Michi^n. That 
was a reaffirmance of the same principle, and a 
reexercise of the same authority. That act was 
approved by Mr.. Jefferson. 

Illinois, in 1809, was formed in the same way, 
and there was another re-declaration of the same 
principle which was approved by Mr. Jefferson. 

In the act for Ihe admission of Missouri-^ 
which I do not choose to go into particularly — one 
of its essential features was the one of waiph we 
are mainly talking; Consress there proviqed by 
a majority, and especially by the action of the 
southern people themselves, that no slaves should 
be allowed north of the latitude of 360 30*. If 
Congress had the power to prohibit It at all in 
one section, they had the power to prohibit it in 
any section. It was an exercise of the act of 
sovereignty which had been exercised from time 
to time up to that period. The Missouri line 
was affirmed 4)y Mr. Monroe and his Cabinet. 

The' next is the case of Wisconsin, which in 
1836 was organized as a Territory, lying upon 
both sides of the Mississippi, covering part of 
the same territory which we had acquired.from 
France, and some which we had obtained from 
Virginia. Yet the san^e ordinance of 1787 was 
extended all over it by an act of Congress, I be- 
lieve without division and without objection. 
That was approved by General Jackson. 

In 1838 the Territory of Iowa was established 
beyond the Mississippi, and there a^n it was 
provided that the same laws should b« enforced, 
and the same rights exercised as in the Territory 
of Wisconsin, of which Iowa had once been apart. 
This act was approved by Mr. Van Buren. 

In 1846 the Territory of Oregon was estab- 
lished, and for that country the ordinance was 
reiinacted in terms, because it had not been ex- 
tended there before, and slavery forever prohib- 
ited. That act was approved and signed oy Mr. 
Polk. 

In 1847 and 1848, and in 185D, repeated at- 
tempts were made in Congress to extend the 
Missouri compromise line to the Pacific ocean, 
so as to cover the territories which we had then 
recently acquired from Mexico. 

Mr. BUTLER. Who objected to running 
that line ? 

Mr. COLLAMER. Undoubtedly we did; but 
not for the want of power. The question of 
power is the point which I am now discussing. 

Mr. CASS. I objected to it for the want of 
power. 

Mr. COLLAMER, I will not say that there 
was not an individual exception to be found; but 
this I say, that the great body of the southern 
representatives, those who now complain of the 
exercise of this power, were the very people who 
advanced and voted for that proposition, and who 
complained because it was not adopted. 

Mr. BUTLER. I cannot be mistaken on that 
subject, for 1 was here and took an active part in 
that controversy. We were wilHtig. for the sake 
of peace, if the gentlemen from the North woul^ 
consent, to run that line. We thought that 
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j^erhaps we might make peace by such a line; but 
yon refused it. 

Mr. BRODIIEAD. It was only oflcred as a 

peace measure. 

Mr. BUTLER. It was presented simply as a 
peace measure . We were willing to agree to it 
for the soke of peace; but on the other side the 
proposition was opeiily maintained—** We will 
extend tli^ Wilmot -proviso North and South, 
East and- West." The only power which nortli- 
ern gentlemen would then consent to exercise, 
wa« that of proiiibition everywhere, ^nd they 
would not apply the Missouri rule anywhere. 
^ Mr. COLLAMER. If the gentleman had list- 
ened to mc with the powers of apprehension 
which I know he possesses, and the candor which 
he ought to exercise, he would have seen that it 
was unnecessary for him to make the remarks 
he has made. I have citi^d tiie. instances which 
X have nanatcd for the purpo.sc of showing that, 
until witliiu a very recent peviod, Congress has 
uniformly exercised the power now questioned — 
tlie power to prohibit the inti-oduction of slavery 
into the Territories — iind that, with perhaps a 
single exception, there was never a question but 
that Congress had a ri^ht to exerci.se tiiat po\?er. 
I am not now apeakfng as to the policy, the 
expediency, or the occasion of exercising the 
powcrj or the purpose for w.hich the propocjition 
was made. I am speaking of the exercise <if the 
power itself. If gentlemen oflcred a proposition 
for tlio extensi^jn of^that line, as I hey say, for 
the sake of peace, did they oirur it when they 
kiuw that they had no constitutional authority 
.to sustain hi Did they vole for it when they 
knew tljat Congreas had no such power of pro- 
hibition.' Did they Uy io induce tiie northern 
people to enter into that agreeaunvt with ihem for 
the sake of peace, when they were exercising an 
utterly uiiconstituti<)nal power? Certainly not. 
The gentleman's obj«iCfion was not to that; it is 
not now.* I have cited these instances for the 
purpose of showing that Congress exercised this 
jjowei*, and that southern gentlemen claimed to 
exercise it further and tried to exercise it further. 
It is singular that because northern people saw 
good reason -^hy it should not be extended over 
other Territories then free, in which thcne was 
no claim for slavery, now an argument should 
be drawn for abolishing the agreement as to those 
Territories to which it applied. In this messas^e 
of 4He President, tiie very fact that the North 
would not adopt tlie Missouri compromise for 
onotiier Territory than' that to which it was 
applied, is claimed to have rendered it inopera- 
tive for the country in refjard to which it was 
passed. Impotent conclusion! 

This briuga mo to a recent period-, and now I 
wish to show some reasons why the proiiibition 
-Was enacted by the representatives of all the 
people of the United States — of the whole country, 
North and ^outh. Titiese measures for the exclu- 
sion of slavery were aidopted without a di vision of 
opinion. I acknowledj5;e that there was a contro- 
versy as to the admission of Mis.souri; but that 
controversy did not relate to this quesfion of 
power," for the very act vvhich.admitted Missouri 
exercised this power of inhibition as to the Ter- 
ritories. 

Mr. BRODPEAD. Before the learned Sen- 
ator leaves this branch of his argument — the 
question of po\frcr, yirhich he has discussed with 
BO much ability — I should likq to ask him whether 
Congress has the power to establish slavery? 

IVlr. COLLAMER. When I come to that 
topic I wiU>diacu68 it; whenever any question 
arises in the Senate that requires it, and 1 think 
I can add any new light to it, I will try to do so. 
I supposed, however, that it was now in the 
South very generally conceded that this Govcrn- 
Uient)i«Jn the exercise of sovereignty over the 
Territories, has almost any power except that of 
making liberty. 

I wish now to show some reasons why this peo- 
ple, who began this experiment, all of them then 
liolding slaves, in the very adoption of the Con- 
stitution, in the first exercise of power under it, 
Srohibited slavery. Malposition is that they 
id it because, in the nrst place, they believed 
that the institution was one which ought to end; 
und, in the next place, because they b^ieved that 
in thoae places where it did not end, tl^o effect of 



it was such as to weaken the country at large, 
and was inconsistent with the great principles 
of civil liberty for which our fathers contended, 
and which constituted the great idea of our Gov- 
ernment. Tliat idea, was this: that inasmuch as 
in a popular Government the people must have 



" / can only $011, there U not a man livin* who unshei more 
tincerely than /rfo ttt see a plan adapted for the abolition of 
Uy (slavery ;) but there w only one proper .ind efllbctuaJ 
lootJe in which itaitn be accoianlishcd,ao<l thai in by legis- 
lative niuburily; and tliiis, 60 rar aa my KUlTrogc will go, 
shall never be wanting." 

Again, in a letter to Sir John Sinclair, of Scot- 
the right of suffrage, it follows as a matter of land, who \t'afj proposing to make investments in 
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course, in order to be safe in that right, that the 
people must be made intelligent. To the exercise 
of the elective franchise, education, intelligence, 
and personal independence are inseparable cor- 
relatives; and if any system of government, or 
any character of social institutions be adoj)ted 
which will not produce this result, or which will 
be in its tendencies unfriendly to it, that system 
is incompatible with tiie great experiment. 

I ought here to remark tiiat I have notliing 
to say^and on an oci|iu>ion like this, in relation 
to the niorality of slavery, its ethics, it^ matter 
of justice between tlie master and slave, its 
sacrcdncsSj its divine authority, its sanctions in 
Christianity. These arc all topics suitable to 
other occa;|ions. I have nothing to say about, 
them liere. I have no reproaches to cast on the 
master. I have no desire to do any such thing. 
I am treating the subject entirely as a politftal 
subject. It was perftctly understood by our 
futliers, who had tried it, -that where the instixu- 
tion was not abolished by the States themselves, 
it would, in its tendencies, produce a condition 
of society which did not comport with the great 
purposes, objects, and views, and what was ne- 
cessarily implied in popular government. Its 
neccHsary cftect, it was seen, would !>e to elevate 
a limitea number, and Repress the mass of the 
white population. The experiment in the cause 
of humanity which had been entered upon in 
this Government was for the while rac& — not 
merely the Anglo-Saxon, but the Caucasian race 
— the whole white race. It was that they should 
conduct their labor with high intelligence, that 
they should be improved and elevated, and be- 
come a people better fed, better clothed, better 
housed, better governed, of higher intelligence, 
than any other people under heaven — ** a pecu- 
liar people zealous of ^ood works." A great 
manifestation of ** the dignity of labor." 

Tlieir Idea was, further, that this institudon 
of slavery would not comport with that purpose, 
but would produce a different condition of society. 
Now, in speaking of tlicir vic^>s, and of whether 
those views have been realized, in fact and in 
practice, since their days, I shall use the authority 
of no one who is not from the slave States. 1 
shall use no terms but those which "are derived 
from the people living in the midst of the insti- 
tution. After this experiment was begun, seven 
out of the thirteen States abolished slavery; the 
others retained it, and we must^ qf course, go to 
them to sec what has been the political and social 
effect of cherishing and retaining it. I am saying 
nothing of its virtue and morality; or whether it 
tends to Improve and elevate the moral condition 
of society, or whether It makes 'the slave better 
o^ poorer than he was at home in Africa. That 
is not the topic. I wish to call attention to its 
effect on the free white population of the country. 

I am willing to concede that where an institu- 
tion in the character of an aristocracy exists, and 
where labor and all menial services are performed 
by others for a particular set of men, It leaves to 
those men wealth and opportunity,If you please, 
for a high cultivation — for j^Igh order 01 intel- 
lectual existence. Nor sh(4ld we at all wonder 
that men who have tlius felt its beneficial influ- 
ences \o themselves personally should have a 
desire to cherish and sustain it. But, sir, our 
principle is;'* the greatest good to the greatest 
number.*' What on the whole is its eSect on 
the mass — the majority of the free white popula- 
tion? And further, what effect does it produce 
as to making the country which entertains it 
prosperous, successful, strong, able to contribute 
Us full proportion, with the rest of the community, 
in sustaining the national independence and 
national prosperity? 

Sir, I will read some views upon that subject. 
I prefer to read from the expressions of those 
familiar with the question; and first I will qilote 
the views which General Washington enter- 
tained. He says in a letter to Robert Mbrris, 
which ij3 quoted by Sparks: 
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lands in this country, speaking of this institution , 
he says: 

''There are in Pennfylvania laws for the. cradual nhoU- 
lion of slavery, which iifiilier Vlririnta nor IVfaryland have 
at present, biit which nothing is niore cettcdn than they%nuti 
have^ and ac a period not jsmoic." 

We all know the vicwa of Mr. Jeflferson. In 

forming the Declaration of Independence he waA 

desirous to put into it a clause that one of the 

great complaints against the British Government 

was that it bad compelled our fathers to receive 

this institution at all; and he afterwards expressed 

his views about it. I do not desire to quote them 

much at langc. Ln a letter to Mr. John Holraes, 

of April SO, 1^, Mr. Jefferson said: 

" The whole commerce between inaftter and slave is a 
perpctaal exercise of Uio iiio«t bmotiorou!) pae^ions ; the 
most uuremiuing ilespoti.^m on itie otic part^ and degrading 
suhir.iisions on the otht-r," ♦ * ♦ * *fVriththe morah 
of the j)e9ple, their indicstry otto b destroued. Indeed^ I 
Irciubiefor my couutry when / reflect th^ God it jurt, and 
tk^il hir justice ca3iy%ot sleep forever ; Uiat coiisideriag Dum- 
berji, naiurc, and natural tneiuis only, a revohiiiori of Uie 
wlicol of fortune, an exchunne of situation, la atnou? pox- 
nihle evcntj : ti»at it niny beeOnne prolahle by euperiiatin-al 
Interference ! Ttts Almioiity hah mo ATTRt»UT» wmcH 
CAW Take bids witu db irf w)cn a contest." , 

Mr. Madison, in discussing the Constitution, 
insisted that the General Govcrnroent ou^ht to 
have the power, not the States theinselvesj Imme- 
diately to prohibit "the importation of slaves alto- 
j^ether. They had it in the Territories, and used 
it. His views are, speaking in the Convention: 

" E:*ry addilian tht Siate$ receive to their number oftlares 
tcnd$ to K'cakcn fnd rentier them less capahle of tclfjitfense. 
lii case of ho.^tililics with for<'ign uation«, thV»y win bo the 
rnfans of inviting attack, Instead of repelling hivasion. It 
19 a iiecesi^ary duty of the General Oovemment to protect 
every p:irt of tlicir contuiesaimitrac dangers, ai» well inti^rnal 
as c.xiufnal. Everything, therefore, which tends to increa<o 
danger, though it le a local ajfair, yet, if it involves national 
expense or safety, becomes of concern to every part of the 
Union, and is a proper sultjccifor the comideraiion of those 
charged wUh i^e general iuluuni«u«tiou; of thia Oovcra- 
menl." 

" I IIOLl) IT ESSftNTIAl. IN KVERY POINT OT VIEW, THAT 

THE Gknbral GovranHEST 8MorT.D «ave power to 

PKEVENT 1-UK INCRtiASK OP SLAVBRV."— JtfoJSistfn Popet*^ 

vol. 3, p. 1391. • 

" The augmentation of slnves weakens the Stately and such 
a trade is diabolical in itself and diiigraceful to mankind. 
As much as T value a nnion of ti^ese Ptate«, Itootiid not 
admit the southern Stntciinto the Union, imlcs^ thty agree 
to n discontintiftnce of ihis disgraceful trade.'^ — In ConstitU' 
tional Convention^ 1786. 

Such were the views of Mr. Madison. Mr. 
George Mason, of Virginia, said: 
• *' Slavery di%coura!:cs arts and manufacturen. The slaves 
produce the most p(>rnieioux effects "on manners. Evert 

MASTER OF SLAVESi 18 BORN A PETTY TYRANT. TBEY BRINO 
TUK JUDGMENT 0* HeaVEN UPON A COONTRV. As naiiOUS 

cannot be rewarded or punished iu the nc.\l world, Ihty 
mu»t be in Uiis. By an ineviUihle chain of cause:; and 
cHccu, J'rovidtMicc puni^lies national sinit by national 
calamiucs." 

Mr. William Pinckney, in 1789, in a letter to 

the Maryland Legislature, deelfUbd: 

" Never will youir eonniry be productive, never will its 
agriculture, its commerce, or its manufactures'ilourifih, 
90 long as they depeiul upon reluctant bondmen for iheir 

progress." 

These were views entertained at an early day 
--at the period of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion — at the period of the prohibition of slavery 
beyond tlie Ohio. In all the exercise of thia 
power, the men who made the Constitution enter- 
tained these views in relation to the subject; and 
now how much of their apprehension has been 
realized.^ What effect has slavery in H^ct pro- 
duced .' These gentrcmen told us what they antici- 
pated it would produce. What has it produced ? 

I hold in my hand a book containing many of 
the speeches made in^the House of T)elegates of 
Virginia, on a discussion in relation to some pro- 
cess of emancipation in 183i?. I desire to read some 
extracts froni it. Whenever I open this book, I 
am reminded of the gentleman who handed it to 
me — and from whose speecli 1 am about to read — 
that high, philanthropic, Christian gentleman. 
Governor McDowell. Governor McDowell, on 
that occasion, In a very patriotic, learned, aud 
able speech, said: • 

'* We Jcuow thai the picture in the * couoterfoit prcseai- 
' mem ' of the true one. We know that inefficiency and 
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lan^or ctanicteitEe our mdvemMitt ; that 'ttJiMrprtee In 
•earcely known lo us, tetl>QiB ol«ieiiV|ttioii4»riia infliieoo* 
oa oiiier communities. We know tbut U)c ble.'iaixin of our 
potiiiion, and soil, and cUmate, are <^oiintervailea by the 
apatby of our public eoum^Iiif and by out eiclu#ive reliance 
upon iuvolimtiuryJabor^ Our inMresB ami semes pKOcMn 
lite profireei^t of general declim; ) eenacieikce and experieDoa 
attest that ulavery is its principal cause. Ik it not so ? Whea 
wc look tft Viririnifi, as a wbole. without pauning upon tb6 
bright and Uie beaotiflil iliat still abow forth u. intrinsic 
(}ttaliiie.i of ker dutraetfr, but look at bf r in reOutiux to 
bor everyday practical habit and appearance, is she !K)| 
anytliing but prosperous } Do we not in tliis respect con- 
tomptaui hf^rjui^tly, when we retfardlier iu meager, haggard, 
and enfeebled ; with decrepitude slfAling upon her limbs ; 
an given over to learaiees and impoieauy ; aad as wastin^s 
away under the improvidence and the inaetivity which 
etcrually accompany the fatal institution that Hlie cheab^hef ; 
and cheriBh^o, too, as a mother, who will hazard her own 
life ratlior than part even with a monstrous oflsprinc that 
afflicts liec ? Sir. it is true of Vitfinib, not merely that s^be 
bas not advanced, bat that in many ree^cts sIm haat i^reatly 
declAied ; and what have we gpx as a coiitpensation for this 
decline — as a (»mpf nsation for this dii^parity between 
what Viif inia i» and wbtit she Might have been .' Notlhng 
buttlie right of property in tke very beings who have brnught 
this disparity upon us. TbtB i» our pay ; this is what we 
bave gotten to remunerate us fisrour delinquent prosperity ; 
to repay a.« for omr desolated fieldsy oar torpid enterprine i 
and in this dark day of our hUmblod tmportMicV, to su8tai« 
hopes, and to soothe our pride as a peoph:." 



The Senaxor fFom Maine [Mr. FBsncKDKirl 
tho other day read an extract from the speeeh or 
Mr. Marafaall, which I will not repeat; but I 
will read an extract from the speech of Mr. C.J. 
Faulkner on that occasion: 

** Slavery, it is admitted, in an evil— )t is aa institution 
which presses heavily against the beat intereats of the 
State, ft banishes free whitf labor— it cxterininates tlie 
mechanic, the artisan, the manufacturer. It deprives 
thctn of occupation. • ft^deprives tbem of bread. It con- 
verts the energy of acommunity into indolence— its power 
into imbeeility-^its eficioncy into weakness. Sir, bfflng 
thus injuriou.-^, have wc not a right to deaiand ibn cxteriniu 
ation.' Shall soeiety sufl'v, that the slaveholder may con- 
tinue to gather his crop of human flesh .' What is his mere 
pecuniary cluim, compared with the great iiitercets of the 
common weul f Must the country languii§>h, drop, Of, tiiM 
the slaveholder may flourish/ Siiall all interests be sub- 
servient to on*? all riglits subordinate to those of tho slave- 
holder ? Has not the mechanic— have not the middle clasnes 
their riobts— riglits incompatible vitli the existence of 
alavary ?" 

Mr. T. J. Randolph, on the same occiasion, 
said: 

" Sla\?ery lias the cflTect of lessennag the free population 
of a country. The wealthy are not dependent upon the 
poor for those aids and those services) compensation for 
w^hich enables the poor man to give bread to his family. 
The ordinary mechanic arts are ail [>racticed by slaves. 

*< In the servimde of Europe in the middle ages, in years 
of famine, the poor had to oarter their liberty for bread ; 
they hiul to surrender their, liberty to some wealthy man to 
pave their faroUies from the horrors of famine. The slaves 
were sastained in sickness and in famine upon the wealth 
of his master, who preserved him a.) be woii9d any other 
species of property. All the sources of the. poor man's 
support were absorbed by him. In this country he cannot 
become a plavc, bat he flics tosomcofhcr country more 
congenial to hi^ condition, and where he who suin>orts 
bimaelf hy honest labor is not degraded in bis ca«tc. Those 
who remain, relying upon the iiupport of casual employ- 
ment, otteu become more degraded in tlieir condition tlian 
the slaves thiftnsclves." 

Mr. William Geary, of South Carolina, can- 
didly treating upon the subject, says: 

*' Anv man who Is an observer of tliing)», could hardly 
psiM ihVougli our country whhoui being struck wiUi tlte 
Hirt, that all th§ capital, enterprise, and intelligence, is 
enploycd in direeting slave labor ; and thei consequence is, 
that a largr ponitm of our poor white people ^c whoily 
oeslccird, and are suffered to while away an existence iVt 
a iicttc iut one tifp in adrxmce of the InMan of tkeforeist. 
It i^ an evil of vast mas;nicude, and nothing hut a change in 
public sentiment ivill effect its cure." 

Governor Hammond, of South Carolina, said 
of these non-slavcholdmg whites: 

'^Tber obtain a precarious satfotstence 1^ occasional 
Job^, by'hunttnf, by Ashing, by plundering fields or folds, 
and too oileu bv what ia in its ctfecis far worse — trading 
with hlaves, and inducing them to plunder for thoir 
beiicflt.'* 

Mr. Farren, another southern writer, says: 
** In the more southern portion of this region, the non- 
alnveholders posset's grncrally but very small means ; and 
the land which they possess is almo.«t universally poor, and 
•o ftU'rilQ that a Dcanty Mibsistence is all tluft can be de- 
riv»»d from its cultivation ; and tlie more fertile soil Iniing 
in iha possession of the slnvoholder, must fofcvcr remain 
oat or the possession of those who have none.*' 

Thus, sir, from the people of Virginia and 
South Carolina, who have cliosen to retain and 
rhrrish this institution, we have a picture the 
leading ft^aiuroa of which it is impossible to dis- 
puisp. It ia evident that the slaveholders, whom 
\w c know l>y the official returns arc only about 
tbive hundred and fifty thousand out of n popu- 
lation of Aix miiUiuns of free people at ilic last 



census j ore elevated, waited upon, and all their 
wants supplied by the slavesi. But, as respects 
^6 re9t of the eomfmiinity, five sixtH^ of tnem, 
<he free white laboring population, they are de- 

K eased, poor, impoverisned, degraded in caste, 
catise lal*or is disgraceft^ ; -for where it is perr 
fOYnie^ by slaves, Tabor and servitude become 
identical. Itwaa for this cause (and it was done 
by the people who knew those things) iimt the 
exclusion of slavery from the Territories has 
taken place as I have describe tl. It, has been 
done by themselves, and for very good reasons, 
as they could show. 

This brings nfte toacomparatively recent period, 
to which I hare several times alluded, and some 
recent action — action taken, as I say, by the 
South for local and sectional objects, and for 
political purposes, to make use of the institution 
of slavery as a^ource o4 political power within 
the Territories and beyona Che Stdtes^ I would 
not here. intimate that I think any man who was 
personafiy engaged in the making of the Missouri 
compromise, and getting enough votes from the 
North Ijy virtue of it to admit the State of Mis- 
souri, so as to enable the South to succeed at the 
time, ever attempted to break it up. That is not 
the case; but it is to be recoHected that a great 
leading feature in the message we have before us 
is, that there has been, on the part of the people 
of the North, a systematic course of aggression 
upon southern rights.* We view the facts as 
entirely otherwise; and we view this attempt to 
present a picture of that kind as nothing more 
thati an attempt to escape from and disguise 
what has been the true character of ^ic aggres- 
sion. We consider that a course of aggressions 
has been put on foot, and prosecuted, to sonfie 
considerable extent, successfully by the South. 
When I use the word "aggression," I wish to 
be understood. It is not merely doing that 
which people have a legal and constitutional ris:ht 
to do; but what I undefstand by it is,Moing that 
which is contrary to an agreement upon their 
part, either contained in the Constitution or in 
any other way which renders the entering upon 
^ich a course, and a breaking up of such agree- 
ment, to say the least, a breach of common pro- 
priety. Now, what are those aggressions wnich 
we think the South have put upon foot.' The 
first is in relation to the admission of Texas. 

Mr. Calhoun was a man who had but little dis- 

fuises. He participated in the formation of the 
fissouri compromise line, ttnd he, with the 
South, took the advantage it secured. He never 
attempted to make any breach of it; but when 
the progress of population, and the increase of 
the numbers, wealtn, and influence of the free 
part of the United States came to be, as was 
thought by him and some others, somewhat com- 

Earatively large, it was desirous to the South, as 
c viewed it, to secure, in some way or other, at 
least a balance of power in the Senate of the 
United States. What was attempted ? Did he 
attempt to break up this compromise line } Not 
at all. He looked abroad and saw the inviting 
regions of Texas, and a treaty was formed for 
the annexation of Texas. There was no dis- 
guise about its objects and purposes. Look at 
the letter of Mr. Calhoun, as Secretary of State, 
to Mr. King, then our Minister in France. See 
the whole purpose it declares. It was* to sustain, 
perpetuate, and secure the institution of slavery; 
in sliort, to obtain more territory out of which 
to make new slavj States for the purpose of bal- 
ancing, at least in the Senate of the United States, 
new States settled by people from the North. 
That was the object, not disguised, but publicly 
declared and officially announced. What means 
were taken to effect that object ? The treaty was 
rejected by the Senate. Two thirds could not be 
obtained for it, and the treaty failed. 

What was the next step taken ' Tli6 people 
of the South went into t^ie Democratic Conven- 
tion at Baltimore immediately after the rejection 
of this treaty, and there they insisted upon the 
admission of Texas. Many declared they pre- 
ferred that to the Union. Ihey said at once to 
the Democracy, •* You cannot obtain power, 
JKi cannot elect a President without us, and you 
Tnall not elect one with us, but upon the condi- 
tion of that annexation. The only man who had 
over been talked of up to that period vls their 
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candidlate was Mr. Van Buren, and he had pub- 
lished a letter in the sprinff opposing the annex- 
ation of Texas. Thers was no other way left 
for the Democratic party but to agree to mak« 
the annexation of Texas a part of tne platform; 
Then, when they came to nominate a man to carry 
that platform into e^ect, it was insisted that a 
man muet be nominated who was not already 
committed against it, an4 thereupon Mr. Polk 
was nominated and elected. 

A word now as to the* manner of that annex- 
ation. A question had arisen in the country at 
times whether there was 4ny power in this Gov- 
ernment to annex foreigil territory at all. W* 
all know that Mr. Jefferson expressed great 
doubt on that subject in relation to Louisiana at 
an early period. This question ultimately came 
before the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of the Ailierican Insurance Company 
vs. Canter, the Florida case which has been often 
alluded to here. It was a revenue case. It was 
there insisted that Congress had ¥to power to 
legislate in Florida at all, because it did not be- . 
loh^ to her jurisdiction, but had been annexed by 
treaty; and it was argued that there was no sucn 
power of annexation conferred by the Constitu- 
tion. It. was then decided, among a variety of 
topics, that tho power to make war, which existed * 
in the General Goveitiment, w^ of course a 
power to conquer; and a power of conquest in- 
cluded the power to hold territory if the treaty 
of peace made by the treaty-making power pro- 
vided for it. Tlierefore, the court said, it is true 
as an incident of sovereignty that the treaty- 
making power includes the power by treaty to 
annex another country, or territory of that coun- 
try to this. When the treaty-making power has 
been thus exenised, the legislative authority of 
the country spreads over it. It is brought within 
our jurisdiction by treaty, and being wi^in the 
jurisdiction of the United States, the power of 
legislating for it necessarily follows. 

There is no poWer in this Government which 
^n be exercised indifferently by any one of two 
or three of the departments of the Government. 
For instance, the President's power of appoint- 
ment, whether he exercises or neglects U, can 
never be exercised by Congress. The power of 
the Supreme Court to decide causes, whether 
they decide them or not, can never be assumed 
by Congress. To have the same power left Jk) be 
indifferently exercised by any one of two or three 
different departments, would necessarily produce 
an endless confusion in the Government. No 
such thin^ exists in our Government. Whatever 
power exists in one department, exists in that 
department alone, exclusively. 

The annexation of Texas, like the annexation 
of any other country, was attempted to be effected 
by the treaty-making power; but it faij^d. The 
attempt was a concession that the subjecumatter 
was a proper one for the exercise of the treaty- 
making power, and therefore not a proper subject- 
matter for tHe exercise of any other power in any 
other department of the Government. If the 
power which wi^s attempted to be exercised — that 
of annexing the Territory of Texas — existed ia 
that portion of our Government auUiorized to 
make treaties, it existed in no other acpartment 
of this Government. But how* was the object 
accomplished } After the preceding at Baltimore 
to which I have alluded, and after the election of 
Mr. Polk, how was Teias annexed? By a joint 
resolution receiving the voteof only a majority of 
the House of Representatives, and a majority of 
the Senate. In despite of the treaty-making power, 
it was done by an act of legislation. We view 
that as a most gross, palpable, direct violation of 
the Constitution— an utter disregard of its pro- 
visions. The act has been done, however, and 
it has been confirmed and ratified by this nation. 
We have dominion over Texas. The act, being 
thus ratified, I for one submit to it, and I will ex- 
ercise the same liberality in relation to that State 
as in r|ference to any other part of tho country. 
I may not have liked the form of the bans; they 
may have been unlawful; but, the matrimony 
being consummated, we must malce the betft of it. 
Texas now belong.^ to our family, at all events; 
Jjut the manner in which this has been dane--the 
menr>s tnken to cftcctit — all the instrumcataliiiea 
which were ufeod, were such cm to make ua 
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consicfer that it may be properly termed an ag- 
gremion. I know it has oeen said that Congress 
admitted Texas under the power conferred by 
the Constitution to admit new States. The lan- 
guage of that clause of the Constitution, how- 
ever, and the circumstances attending it, are con- 
clusive that it is nothing more-'than a power to 
admit States which are within our jurisdiction. 
To say that a power can be exercised to legisjate 
for a country not within our jurisdiction, in order 
to bring it within our jurisdiction, is an absurdity 
^•a paradox. 

We learned some other lesson^ from the his- 
tory of that transaction. It came then to be dis- 
tinctly understood that the Democratic party 
could succeed only by the general united exer- 
tions of the South. The South claimed and 
insisted that it was important to them to acquire 
or exercise power to extend their institution of 
slavery into the Territories of the United States, 
or to acquire other Territories for its extension, 
in order that they might make new slave States, 
using this institution as an instrument, a source 
of political power in the Senate. This was un- 
derstood to be a sine ^ua non with them; and he 
who would be President could only be so by 
agreeing to contribute to this purpose. The 
election of Mr. Polk, and the terms upon which 
it was accomplished, with the attendant circum- 
stances, fully disclosed and declared this. Polit- 
ical history since that time shows what course 
has been taken. 

This leads me to the next measure which we 
regard as an aggression — the repeal of the Mis- 
souVi compromise. How did that come up ? It 
was connected with the same tning; designedXor 
the same purpose. What was it ? The common 
expression of politicians is that^it was a bid for 
the Presidency] When that transaction took 
•place there was on the taoit the old standing bid 
of the venerable Senator from Michigan — the bid 
of squatter sovereignty. It was thought that 
would aid the South in effecting their purpose; 
but the difficulty was, they had once tried him as 
a candidate on that basis, and he did not take 
very well with the South. They were not very 
well satisfied . Some other bid must be gotten up. 
What was it? Under the administration of this 
Mr. President Pierce, it was said, ** Mr. Clay 
and Mr. Callfoun,and others who were concerned 
in the making of the Missouri compromise, are 
dead and gone, and those who are not in fact 
dead have departed from political life. Now, can 
we not offer to the southern |)eopIc the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise line, thus opening up all 
the free Territories of the United States to tneir 
institution of slavery r" Mr. Pierce, in effect, did 
make that bid by bringing to bear the whole 
weight of his innueuce to procure the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise line. 

There were many who still stuck a little in 
conscience in relation to the contract and agree- 
ment about that kne. They did not like to break 
it. There was, among others, Mr. Buchanan. 
He was then out of tho country; but he learned, 
of course, that this bid, which had been made, 
was actually passed. The President of the Uni- 
ted StateS| with the aid of Senators here — t do 
not wish to go into particulars— had effected that. 
It was announced, in substance, in his official 
organ, in order to effect it, that as to those mem- 
bers of Congress wno should feel it their duty to 
vote for that measure, and who thereby should ! 
lose position at home, he would see that they 
were provided for and taken care of That was 
the substance of the statement. I do not like to 
call. things by harsh and rude names; but I am 
really very much reminded of what the boy, 
when his father whipped him for calling him a 
liar, told him when he got through. Said he: 
** Father, the next time you lie, what shall I 
fULyV* fLaughter.] What shall I call this? It 
was nothing, in my estimation, but taking the 
power of appointment pUt into the hands of the 
President for the public service, and using it for his 
own political purposes personally, and i^th this 
very means to reward the men who misrepresent 
their constituents. I do not say it\yas bribery. 

The repeal was effected, and the bid Was maae. 
I do not wonder that it somewhat startled other 
candidates for the Presidency, unless some, who* 
participated in the act and who might claim the 



virtue of it. But how did Mr. Buchanan act? 
Inasmuch as these southern people have been 
offered her^ all the territory of the United States 
to. be opened to them, he perhaps thought, I 
must offer them someUiing. What shall I do ? 
I will offer them all the kingdoms oC the earth. 
I will offer them all th^ territory out of the United 
States. I will make my bid, and to begin with 
take Cuba — ^buy it, if you can, peaceably; but 
take it forcibly if you must ! I bid all the king- 
doms of the earth, and all the rest of mankind, 
outside of the United States ! We see what has 
been the result of this first opening of free Terri- 
tories. The South, with the Democracy, had 
got that passed. They had it already secured. 
W hatever advanta2;e they could get out of it they 
had already secured. Of course. President Pierce, 
and those who^made that bid, did not profit much 
by it. The South could not get any more out of 
theha. Their deed Whs done; and who was nom- 
inated? Mr. Buchanan. 

But, sir, I- return to ihe repeal of the Missouri 
compromise, its purpose and history. I simply 
say now, ^for I ao not wish to go over it with 
more particularity,) that wc view that act as a 
breach of plighted faith — not tliat they had not 
the constitutional power to repeal it, but because 
they exercised that power. I am aware that 
the President cannot see any difference between 
it and any other statute; he cannot see why Con- 
gress had not a perfect risht to repeal it Because 
they had the power. I do not much wonder at 
that. I have heard of. men in the community 
who never had any mural standard of right or 
wrong, except what the law defined. They 
knew that what the law permitted they could do; 
and that they could not do what the law forbade. 
The President seems to apply that reasoning to 
this case; but the obvious reason jwhy there was 
a moral impropriety in the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise, is that there was a consideration 
for It, which consideration the South had and 
kept and enjoyed, and could not return. Having 
had it, there was an impropriety and an im- 
morality to use such a power without right. 

This was the second of the series of what 
we regard as acts of aggression. It was these 
measures, undertaken by the South, prosecuted 
by them, and effected for the obvious purposes 
already stated, procured by such means, and 
advanced for such pumoses, that created the 
occasion for the Republican party. It was an 
attempt upon their side to reverse ine whole order 
of proceeding which had commenced with our 
Government, and had been continued from that 
time forward until the annexation of Texas. 
The practice of our fathers was, that the free 
Territories of the United States, in which slavery 
was not already existing, should be and remain 
forever sequestered for a f|ee white intelligent 
population. When the Republican party was 
formed, it was formed simply to restore, to re- 
affirm, and carry forward this experiment which 
had characterized the Government by the united 
voice of a common people for half a century. Is 
it at all wonderful tnat such a degree of success 
should have attended it? How old is it? We 
have been told here within twenty-four hours, 
that the Republican party had not an existence 
at the last session of Congress. It was organized 
last June, 'and organized upon this single prin- 
ciple; and in less than five months what do you 
see by the vote? You see it carrying eleven 
States of this Union, to say the leilstof them, as 
high in point of intellect, wealth, prosperity , and 

Copulation, as any. This has been accomplished 
y (if you please to call it so) a newly -created 
party, not having any particular advantage from 
the prestige of its candidate. He was a man 
without political experience, young, having no 
influential family connections to push him for- 
ward, or who would do it. They rested simply 
upon this principle. IS so much has been done 
in five months, how long will it take to obtain a 
majority of the whole? This success is to be 
accounted for not by attributing to us any narrow, 
sectional desire to interfere with the condition of 
the domestic institutions of the southern States. 
They have their own institutions, shaped ^|^ 
themselves, conducted by themselves; tliey cmP 
be repealed by themselves, or cherished and 
regulated as they please. The Republican parly 



is baaed upon a principle, as I have said, old as 
our Government, old as the righta of man. This 
organization is nothing but an attempt to re- 
assert and carry forward the experiment which 
our (athera set on foot, and prosecuted by a 
united effort and united voice for half a century. 
In short, it is an endeavor to bead off and prevent, 
if you- please, the extension of slkvery into free 
Territories, as an element of'power for the slave- 
holding States. 

I have endeavored to give my view of the origin 
and progress of this topic of difficulty. I shall 
not go at this time into particulars in relation to 
the manner in which the second act of aggression 
that! have mentioned, was accomplished. Time 
will not permit me to do so; but perhaps I ought, 
in justice, before I sit down, to pay attention to 
some of those little topics which I consider bave 
been made rather by-play — attempts, as I think, 
to divert public attention from the true issue — to 
lead it off with political riddles and political 
catchwords for efirect. The first is the topic of 
popular sovereignty. What is true popular sov- 
ereignty? I take It to be the exercise of* power 
by the people, or the representatives of thdH 
people wno own the country over which the sov- 
eretgnnty is exercised. It is popular sovereignty 
for the people of Virginia to make their laws to 
regulate their institutions within their own State, 
tHrough their representatives. Now, to whom 
do the Territories of the United States belong ? 
Here I do not wish to be entangled with the catch 
upon the word " territory," as used in the Con- 
stitution. I am sensible that .** territory" has a 
general and a political meaning. ** The territory 
of the United States" really means all that coun- 
try belonging to and within the jurisdiction of 
the United States Government that does not fall 
within the jurisdiction of a particular State. All 
that is out of the jurisdiction of particular States 
is within the jurisdiction of the General Govern- 
ment, if it belongs to the country. It belongs to 
the whole country. It is not true that any Stato 
as a Slate, has anything to do with it, nor that 
any citizen of the United States has any rights 
there, more or less, because he belongs to one or 
another State. The people of the United States 
own the territory, and its whole jurisdiction is 
in Congress. It is so by the very terms of the 
cession. It is so Hby the very nature of things. 
If they had not jurisdiction of it, there would be 
no jurisdiction over it. 

Some gentlemen tell us that in the clause of the 
Constitution giving Cof^ress power to make all 
needful rules and regulations concerning territory 
or other property belonging to the United States , 
the word *' territory" means land, and therefore^ 
they say, it means nothing else. That argument 
will not do. It is true, the United States own the 
land, and this provision of the Constitution covers 
the use and aisposal of the lands; but it is not 
true that therefore it covers nothing else. The 
Territories which the United States own, they 
have the jurisdiction of, and eminent domain bvcr. 
They have always exercised this power. An- 
other signification is that" Territory" means an 
organized municipal Corporation, created by an act 
of Congress, just as a state creates a mupicipal 
corporation for a city, town, or borough. You 
talk of the Territory of Minnesota, the Territory 
of Kansas — what is it ? It is but part and parcel 
of the United Statei territory, and the creation 
which it has, as a distinctidentity and individuality 
different from the rfest, is altogether the creature 
of an act of Congress, entirely subject to their 
control, to be changed, modified, or repealed, 
whenever they please. The manner in which the 
sovereignty of the United States is to be exer- 
cised over the Territories of .the United States 
was aUoj^ether a matter of their own discretion. 
They might never create any territorial govern- 
ment for dny part of it, but might make laws for 
it themselves. When they did create these cor- 
porations, the notion that there was any inherent 
right in the woods, (for most of it was mere for- 
est inhabited by savages,) or anybody who might 
go there, is perfectly ideal. 

The exercise of true popular sovereignty over 
a Territory is the exercise of sovereign power 
by Congress for the people of the United States 
who own the Territory. That is the popular 
sovereignty which they not only had, but excr- 
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cited for fifty years. During that period the idea 
did not gain a foothold that sovereignty should 
be granted to the people who might ^o to a Terri* 
tory, how many, or how few, or at what time. 
If they have any rights, why do you not let them 
eject or appoint their own uovernor and jud^s? 
Why do you not let them direct all their institu- 
tions? If there is a right there, by what author* 
ity did Congress create a government, such as 1 
have already described, ior Louisiana, without 
the intervention of any act of iu people at all ? 
And yet it was an inhabited country; there was 
a very large body of inhabitants there; but Con- 
gress created for it a gouernment in which that 
people had not the least possible particif^htion. 
Sucn is popular sovereignty in its true tense, and 
proper application, according to the meaning 
which has been given to. it fay the cotempora- 
ncous construction of the men who liad it, and 
the f>eople who exercised it, for half a century. 

It is further to be observed that this matter of 
slavery is a matter of great national interest and 
concern, entirely improper to be made a topic of 
disturbance and controversy in the several Terri- 
tories which may be formed t And decided in dif- 
ferent ways by mere local legislati6n. This was 
ever so viewed until 1854; and the experiment 
now on foot in Kansas is a sad commentarv on 
til is n^w doctrine and new experiment of the 
new definition of popular sovereignty. 

There is ariother topic of remark on this sub- 
ject. It is said that if you prohibit slavery in 
the Territories of the United States, the inhabit- 
•ants of the slavcholding States cannot go there, 
will not go there, and that they have Uie same 
ri^ht tj go there that anybody else has. It is 
said they ought to have the right to carry their 
property there. Every man, it is said, has the 
right (for there is entire freedom of commerce in 
the United States) to carry his property fVom one 
State to another; Put that proposition to the 
people of the f^ited States, ai\fl every man of 
them would tell you, ** Yes, it is true; and fio law 
cah be made to prevent it.'* Under what clause 
of the Constitution is that, right claimed? It is 
that which provides that **the citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all privileges and immu- 
nities qf citizens in the several States." What 
rights are those ? A citizen of one State when in 
another State has the same right to the use and 
exercise of his, power there that the people living 
there have. What right the people living there 
have, is regulated by the sovereignty of the coun- 
try. Just so it is m relation to the Territories. 
You say you have a right to- go there. We grant 
it. Then, you say, you have a right to take your 
property there. That depends upon the action 
of the sovereigftty of the country. They have a 
right to make their own municipal laVs. They 
have a right to make laws in relation to its police. 
Now, if any State, or if the sovereignty of Con- 

fress over the Territories, n^akes laws which for- 
id the carrying any particular kind of property 
there, it cannot be taken there. I will not repeat 
an argument on that point; it has been argued so 
many times, that such a task is unnecessary. I 
will only say, that in this respect I agree with 
the argument of the Senator from Michigan, 
[Mr. Cass] — I believe he has never varied his 
opinion on this subject — and the Senator from 
Illinois, [Mf. DonoLAs,] who was so large a par-* 
ticiflator in the repeal of the Missouri .compro-- 
nnise. 

It has been said that the people of the slave 
States will not go into free territory if they can- 
not carry slaves with theni, and therefore that 
a prohibition deprives them of the privilege of 
settling it. That is not so, because they have all 
the rights of others. But, further, I cieny alto- 
gether, and deny it from history, that thev will 
not go there. I say they will ^o tliere. It will 
be remembered, from the quotations I have made 
from the debates of the Virginia House of Dele- 
gates, that those gentlemen say their free white 
population, who are degraded by labor in a 
Blnveholdiiiv^ country, ore fleeing to other com- 
munities more congenial to their taste, and where 
they will not lose position by caste. That is not 
nil. 1 have more authority than that. I had the 
cnriosiiy, in relation to our good old " mother of 
States, ^'Virginia — ihfc finest specimen, probably, 
or as good an atty of the davckoldtdg part of the 
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United StateK-*to see what has been the effect in 
point of fact. - 1 have taken from the census tables 
some minutes which I wish to present upon this 
pohit. I find that at. the taking of -the census of 
1850 there were residing in the several States of 
the Union certain numbers of people who came 
from Virginia, and were natives of Virginia; and 
I wish to ascertain how many of those people 
who have gone out from Virginia and settled in 
other States, have settled in the free States, and 
how many in the. slave States. That will test 
the fact. 

I «rant that it is not right to include the Stat» 
of Kentucky, because the Virginians there can 
hardly be called emigrants. Kentucky was made 
from Virginia. It was a part of Virginia, and, 
therefore, what .went out from one into the other 
should not be counted. That would be treating 
as born in Virginia and residing in Kentucky* 
those who, in fact, had never emigrated. That 
would be an improper statement of the case.- 
Leaving out Kentucky, as being originally a part 
of Virginia, I have made a table of the rest of 
the United States, and I find that Virginia has 
residing in the different States of this Union, 
three hundred and thirty-two thotisand eight 
hundred and eighty-two of her own children. She 
has, perhaps, the largest number of her children 
of any State in the Union residing out of her 
limits. She has furnished more emigrants than 
any other one State, as native-born citizeosw Now, 
let us see how many of these have gone from 
her into the new slave States, then Territories, 
and now States-; and how many have gone into 
those Territories and Slates where the institution 
of slavery was forbidden. If it be true th^t people 
from the slave States cannot and will not go to 
the free States because slavery is not allowed 
there, we shall find a large major^y of her children 
who have emigrated to slave States and Terri- 
tories. A mere majority either wa^ would not 
prove much. If it were so, it would prove tiiey 
were fts much inclined to go one way as an(»ther; 
but if there were a large majority it would show 
that almost all would go to slave States only. 

Now, how is the fact? Of these three hun- 
dred and thirty-two thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-two, one hundred and fifty*'two thousand 
two hundred and twenty-eight of Virginia's chil- 
dren who have gone abroad, have settled 'in the 
slavcholding Territories and States;^ in Aritansas, 
Alabama, the District of Columbia, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Miasotiri, North CarsUna, South Carolina, 
ana Tennessee. To those States which are free 
of slavery, and were early sequestered and de- 
clared free, ^There that point was fully settled, 
there have^ne from Virginia, and are now resid* 
ing, according to the census, in California, Con^ 
necticut, lUinois, Iritliana, Iowa, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hanfipshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Wisconsin,- one hundred and eighty thousand six 
hundred and fifty-four. Thirty thousand more 
of the children of Virginia have settled in the free 
States than in the slave States, leaving out Ken-* 
tucky. 

Mr. ADAMS. I desire to ask my friend a 
Question. By the census of 1850, it appears that 
Uiere were, at that time, residing in the slave- 
holding States, over seven hundred thousand oer- 
sons born in the non -slavcholding States; wnile 
there were residing in the non-slaveholding States 
only about two hundred thousand persons bom 
in the slaveholding States. I have not the figures 
before me, but I recollect them pretty nearly. In 
1850,, nearly half a million ^more persons were 
residing in the slaveholding States who were bom 
in the non-slaveholding States, than there were of 

Srsons born in the latter residing in the former, 
ow do«*s the Senator account for that? 
Mr. COLLAMER. I can very readily account 
for it. I do not know whether the ihct be so, 
but I should not be at all surprised at it. The 
people of the free States never having seen and 
realized the true effect of the condition of da- 
very, knowing practically nothing about it, it 
would not be stranee if, in their progress of emi- 
gration, they should, with others, gro to newly- 
opened slavcholding States; but whin they went 
there thev might find a condition of thin^ en- 
tirely dimfent- from wiiat they, had antioqwlsd. 



Yoi^may not find those people entirely approving 
the institution. The people of the slavenolding 
States, however, know all about it; they under- 
stand it in all its bearings; .they appreciate all its 
blessings; and yet a great noaiority of their emi- 
grants settle in those StatesVhere they know the 
mstiivtsin ill never to go. Nor do I mean to in« 
timate that the people of the free States do not 
furnish their full proportion of those who are 
governed by cupidity; an4 when they can pro- 
mote a particular advantage by holding slaves, 
where it is lawful, I have no doubt they, like 
other persons^ will hold them. 1 am not at all 
certain that, if there were no law against slavery^ 
slaves would not be found to a considerable ex- 
tent in the free States. That is the very reason 
why I desire that a law should be kept up 
against it. I desire it because it is an institution- 
which does intrude itself upon a people; because 
it elevates the few; because it creates an aristoc* 
racy; because it depresses the great masses of the 
people. 

A still more conclusive answer to the question 
of the honorable Senator Is this: the free States 
have more than double the number of population 
to the free people in the slave States. Hence 
they furniiih much the gi:^ate8t number of emi- 
grants to all parts. 

In this connection I will read an extract from 
a Virginia paper in relation to the political effect 
produced by the institution. It is an article 
written by Mr. R. W. Hughes, a politician in 
Virginia, editor of the Richmond Examiner. 
After charging the New York Tribune with 
falsehood , this writer, in his editorial, goes on to 
give what he considers the true view of the case^ 
and lik^ all the children of Virginia, he claims a 
great deal for her. He says: 

" Virginia in this ConiVderacjr is the imperaonstJoii of 
the wtillboro, weU-educated, well-bred aiiitacnu. She 
feels that she is the sword and buckler at the Smith ; that 
it i9 her inflt^nce which has eo fVequenily defeated and 
driven back in dismay the Abolition parry. Brave, calm, 
and determined ; wise In time of excit«m^nt ; always tma 
to the slave power; sever rash or indiscreet, the waves of 
Qortliem fanaticism break harmless at her feet. Her con- 
tempt for bcr northern revtiers Is the result of her con- 
actousness of her influence in the political World.* She 
makes and unmakes Presidenis. Site dictatss her tennis 
to the iiorihern Democracy, and they ob«y her. She selects 
from among the faithful or the North a man upon whom 
she can rely, and she makes tum'Vresldent. She takes the 
initiative iu punishing traitors Ittal Van Bnreu, and her 
stoters of the South unite wi^ her, and' the traitors are cast 
out. In and out of Congress in tlic science of politics she 
holds the North to hef purpose." 

• We hear much, Mr. President, in some quar* 
ters, in relation to the equality of the States; and 
southern ^ntlemen tell us that they will remain 
in the Union only so long as they can remain in 
it oh terms of equality. Like "popular sover- 
eignty,*' this phrase, "equality or States," is a 
taking catch-word. It is desirable that we should 
understand -the true meaning and application of 
the term. What is meant by this claim of the 
equality of the States } What are we to under* 
stand by it? If gentlemen mean that every State 
has a righuto cesulate its own internal affairs in 
its own way, undoubtedly there is au equality of 
the Stales in that respect. But is there actual 
equality among the States ? While I am stand ing 
here, tne State of South Carolina* with a fres 
population forty thousand less than my little 
State of Vermont, has six Repjresentatives in the 
other Houae; Vermont but three. Is that the 
equality of the States of which gentlemen speak i 
1 grant it is such equality of the Suites as they 
are respectively entitled to under the Constitu- 
tion, and we will abide by it; but it is very far 
from an actuaf equaliir. 

Under the old Articles of Confederation every 
State, great or small, bad an equal vote. When 
they came to form the Constitution of the Unitea 
States, that was the great point of trouble. I 
know it has been the fashion to represent that 
the difficulty at.wliich they* stuck, the trouble 
under which they labored when the Gonventioa 
came mry near breaking up, arose out of s(»me- 
thin^ connected with slavery. In fact, that had 
nothing to do with it. The trouble was this: the 
smaller States insisted, on retaining iu the new 
formation of the Government their equality in 
voting as they had had it before. They said, 
" We come together as equals; sovereignties in 
the.vinw.of Sm world aie lUways i;qual; W9 
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ought to remain equal.** The k^r Slirtea, 
headed by Virginia and Masaachueetta, insisted 
tiiat it ahoulfl not be so; that the destinies of the 
country, and itii t>UbUc adTairs, should not be 
equal iv eon trolled oya stnatl State like Delaware 
itnd a mri^eState liKe'Vir^nia. There was rhe 

Soint upon whlc^ the Convention allMoM ^cke 
p. It WM settled, u we ftV know, by a eom- 
promise, giving to the people of theseireY&l SUiUSii 
their relattre Wiglit vy rept^^ienUitlo^ in eii^ 
-House, Ind to thte SOMa ks corportiUODs their 
<|qual weight iVi ^e other H^use. That iras the 
compromise, arid whtfn it was mad«, two out of 
Ifee threie deleg^i* of the State of New York- 
How a YttV gt*eiat 9tftte, the Empire State, which 
then ehKea herself one of the small States, and 
iraa yety milch afraid of being overslaughed -by 
the larger ones — Mr. TateS and Mr. Lansii^ 
went out, and tiever returned. I think IVlr. Lu- 
ther Martin, of BIkryiknd, also retired, and did 
not come ba<ik. 

That was an attempt to assert the equality of; 
t!he States. It failed . Now ifrhat is meant by it ? 
What is really intend^ to be elaimed ? I do not 
irish to dlseulM thte tl^ih; I understand it to 
mean this: that Ih^re firhall be in this body as 
many Senators from Ih6 filhTe States as from the 
free States. The .Presiden t say% this etection has 
iettled thi e<}UaTity oftHcditferent Smtto And sec- 
tions. Now, the moment We -make sections of 
this country* independent of the sections made 
by the States, and deiband that each of those 
sections shall be entitted tb their different rights, 
tliere is no end to out subdivisions. The north- 
ern and eastern Stated, a manufacturings fishing;, 
commercial people, make one sectiDn. On this 
principle, they have ti right to demand that they 
shall nave an equal representation with every 
qtbev section in this body. The slaveholding 
section olaim an equality with all the rest; The 
north western States may, on the same principle, 
claim that they shall have as much refiresentation 
htfre as all the rest of the United States. 

Again, if we once establish a principle of this 
kind, we must of course forbid anything and 
everything that is inconsistent with it. JNow, 
suppose we take the whol? Territory of the 
United States; set it oflT into States; shape the 
destiny of each by providing for slavery going- 
into one Territory and not into another, and we 
all know that l^rritories will form themselves 
into States as their character is fbrmed whe^n 
Territories; it has been always so, and always 
will be' so. If slavery is admitM into & Terri- 
tory it will become a slave State; if shivery is 
prohibited and kept out, it will become a fne 
Slate. ** Train up a child in the way he bhould 
go, and when Yib is old he will ndt depart from 
It." This is as Cfue of States as of inmviduais. 
History sh6wis tt to be so. Suppose we should 
divide off twt Territories so as to have an equal 
number of slave and free States, and say this is 
the condition of things to be preserved. Then 
Delaware, Kentucky, Missoiori, Virginia, and 
Maryland, never oouM abolish vlavery. Their 
doitig so mcmi be prohibited; ibr it would ^estroy 
(his equilibrium. The prindpto is one incapable 
df execution, inconsistent with oittr whole institu- 
tiona, and With the theory of oUr Government. 

Again, ift there any propriety in our according 
fn any one of the departments of the GK)vernment, 
the same power to six millions of free people as 
lo thirteen millions ? Is it to be ♦xpectea that 
Ihe thirteen millions shitUld submit, and foe asked 
to submit to go down, like the fkble of igalbering 
the trees of the forest together to select a king, 
and their saying to the Wamble, ** Come, thou, 
knd rule over us?" — ^m>t-that 1 mean anythfog 
offensive; but the ftict is, their mimbers do not 
Entitle them to any such claim. 

I wish 1 were able to ar^e a little mors at 
large an to the exercise of the poW«r of sover- 
^i^ty. Until within a very recent period, the 
t»nnciple on which our dovemment has always 
gone in relation to the Territories is this: #Srkere 
kilavery existed when ^ obtained territory, 
where it was already established, we* have nott 
forbidden it, but havie taken measures to prevent 
its increase; but in relation to all that territory 
where it did not exist to any apprecial)!^ extent, 
we have forbidden it. I say that is the practical 
cdnatnictioB of tiitt SMimioii wf Uhi CooflittttioB. 



I should devire to be able to argue a Httte more at 
lar^, to- show chat this must necessatily be our 
poficy. Such fs the view of the Supreme Court 
in the Florida or Canter case, to which 1 have 
adverted. In that case the court decided tlwt 
the tegistative power of the United States Gov- 
ernment, when a treaty had once annexed a 
country^ extended over it^aad that, in legislating 
for the territory^ Congress exercised botk the 
powers of the General Government and of a State 
go^rnment within its jurisdiction. 

A question is made as to the right to carry 
propertjr from one jurisdiction into another. 
Why, sir, every State of this Union where the 
qneatton has ansen^n Missouri and Louisiana, 
(I huve befope "me the citations)-^ha8 docided 
repeatedly that slavery was not a natural right; 
that no 6ach thing existed by the law c^ nature, 
and that it never could eXist and never could be 
aiwerted unless there was some law of the place 
.where it was attempted to be asserted, to justify 
it; that it was entirely the creature of local Icgis-i 
latidn. Now, how can you carry your slaves 
into a Territory any more than into a State, when 
there is no local legislation which hiakes them 
property or protects them as such. The Supreme" 
Court decided this very fully in the case of Prigg 
vs. Pennsylvania. Not only the Supreme Court, 
but the State courts in the sleji^eholding States, 
have over and over again decided the same thing. 

Bu^ passing from that, I wish to coine to 
another topic which is frequently spoken of, and 
that is the subject of the dissolution of the Union. 
From time to time, as various crises' have arisen 
in our political history, every now and then, we 
have had it put forth, sometimes privately, some* 
times publicly, lirom the South, m their papers, 
in organi^ng conventions^ in acte of their Legis- 
laturesfin protests submitted here by their mem- 
liers of Congress, and in individual declarations, 
that if soch^nd^such things happen, they will go 
oat of the Union. When we regard the time at 
which these things are stated, the occasion ^hen 
this language is used, and the manner in which 
it is uttered, we cannot possMy mistake its char- 
acter and purpose. It is really nothing more 
than this: ** We propose to induce you to action 
by this means; w^askyou to be influenced by 
this consideration." That is a menace. It is 
threatening. It is an attempt, more or less, to 
say: ** We propose and intend to do something 
which we tnink will be an injury to you, hnd 
which we' think you regard as being a very great 
injunr." This goes«apon the ground that the 
North have not only the particular duty of taking 
eare of this Union, and preveotiar its dissttlu- 
tibn, but that it is their duty further to tiike care 
and hold thmr southern brethren, and prevent 
ihem from dissolving it. I do not recogouDe any 
such duur. ' ^ 

Now 1 ask gentlemen to reflect for a moment 
on what is the true English of any roenape of 
tfasit kind. What does it mean ? It means this: 
** I say to youv sir, I khve tried to persuade you 
to do a certain thing; I have tried to convince. 
you that it is best to do it; I have aegu^ with 
you; and now I say to you that, if you will hot 
do it, I will do to you such ahd auchhn ilijury;" 
that is to say, ** I r(%ard you as one of those men 
who will grant from your fears and intioridation 
that Which you will not grant frocn your convic- 
tions*" That is its language reduced to plain 
English. How can gentlemen suppose a man of 
any degree of spirit would act under those cir- 
cumstances? How 'does a man, when, another 
tlireatans him with personal riblence, or any 
other matter of menace, receive iti Does he not 
say, *' Sir^ I consider .that 'nut treadu^ mc as a 
coward; i consider that as saying to me Umli I 
shall do Cit)m my ftaara what I would not do from 
my judgment, and 1 cannot do anything in regard 
loit until that is entirely retracted." Must Wo 
suppose that a people would receive such a threat 
dimsrently from an honorable gentlomaar It is 
a menace which should not be used. 

I cannot say that these things have never had 
any influence on the northern people. I am 
somewhat afraid that they have had at times, and 
in partioolar sections. 1 do not know but that I 
have seen and known men who seemed to be so 
lost to all proper sense as Actually to claim it as 
ftmtnathnt.tbnyhAdmrod.th«.I7ttMtt». Whal 



do you mean by that? <* Why, the Soufii threat- 
ened to dissolve it, and I really belie vrd they 
were in car nee l, and i was searea, and I did this 
thing, and I saved the Union!** Men actually 
claim it as a virtue that they have granted from 
their fearr^ what their judgment did not approve. 
I think .thai time has about gone by; and if the 
period has not arrived it very soon will, when 
these matters wiU. at least b^ seen in their true 
light. 

We were told the ot^r day by the honorable 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Maion] that if neally 
the majority of the people, that is, the ndrthem 
States, should actually adopt the principle of 
excluding and keeping excluded slavery from the 
f#ee Territories, and should carry it out in prac- 
tice, the time woaldhaVe come wnen there should 
be a separation, immediately ^nd forever. Sup- 
pose that tifne should come, as is not unlikelv. 
It has firequentiy occurred to me what would oe 
their dedaration of independence? I presume, 
of course, they would not take a step of that 
toiled without publishing a manifesto to the world. 
They would declare how it happened, and they 
would n6t disguise the £scte. i nave no doubt if 
they undertook it they would declare the case 
truly, and therefore they would make that decla- 
ration IrttthfuUy. 

J take ity too, that they would adopt the old 
approved form. ^ I do not mean that I think their 
dedaralran of independence would contain the 
assertion that ail men are created bqual|,with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, su6h As life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happrness. I do not presume it« 
would contain that declaration, because I under 
stand that has been pronounced to be nothing but 
a set of .high-«ounding and glittering generali- 
ties; and at another time has Seen pronounced a 
self-evident falsehood instead of truth. I do not 
mean to say that I suppose that would be asserted, 
but I presume the general form wouid be pre- 
served, and it woukf becin somewhat after this 
fashion: " When' in the eouiise of human events 
it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve, 
the polititel bands which have connected them 
with another t, a decent respect to the opinion of 
mankind requires 4iat they should set forth the 
causes which impel them to the separation.'* It 
would then proceed to set forth the causes; and 
truthfully Steted, what would they be? Such a 
declaration properiy worded would be something 
like this: 

** Our fathers, at the tinte of their Declaration of 
Independence, and previously and subsequently^ 
adopted the notion that mankind were competent 
to a popuiar systeni of government, and to make 
such a system of government successful every 
white manJihould l^ free and equal. They long 
entertained' the idea that, ia order to carry out 
that experiment successfully, the Territories of 
the United States should be entirely and exclu- 
sively devoted to the use of the free white labor- 
ing population. . Slave labor has been excluded 
from the Territories. They have persisted in 
this course for mor0 than half a century . African 
slavery has been abolished in a majority of the 
old States; but we have retained it — we have 
realized its blesaings-^we understand ite advant- 
ages. It elevates a considerable number of us to 
a high social, political, and ixitellectuarcondition. 
fit has, to be sure, a rather depressing effect on 
the masses, and especially the laboring masses of 
the White population; so much so that we, look- 
ing at free society as we see it in the mass of 
our white no^mlation, regard it as a failure, and 
we conciude it also a failure in the Norths 

'* And wheruaswe consider this relation of mas- 
ter and slave as the best condition of society — 
most promotive, on the whole, of the advantage of 
all — we have recently attempted, within a few 
years, to extend this institution, for the purpose 
of giving us equal weight with the most populous 
part of the United States, and have made efforts 
10 introduce it iuto the Territories where it did 
not before exist, as an Henient of political power, 
and have tried to do this in various ways. We 
liave not been wanting in attention to our north- 
ern brethren on this subject. We have endeav- 
ored to annex foreign territory for tlie purpose 
of securing additional slave States. We have 
succeeded to a certain extent, with the assistance 
of a pvt of oiMT J^fchera .biethren. Wa har^ 
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endeavored to convince them that this iis a most 
desirable condition of society, which should be 
adopted at least in the Territories, and so finally 
guiae the destijiies of the country; But they 
obstinately persist iti refusing it. We have en- 
deavored to persuade and convimje them that it 
was the be^t condition, and that diey 0u|1it to 
adop't it; but we have not succeeded in our efforts. 
We haVe not rested with this. We )lave repealed 
agreements made by.ourselves to keep a country 
exclusivery for fi-eedom. We havie accomplished 
this repeal tnth the aid of some at them for the 
purpose of extending these blessiri£s; yet the 
mass of them find fault with it. We opened 
Kan^s Tcrritor^jr for settlement under a pre- 
tended agfeement, that we would leave the people 
there free, even while a Territdry, to settle the 
question; and then the ^en o^thc Pforth actively 
undertook to repeat in that Territory the same 
efforts by which they had distributed their pop- 
tlation ov^t- all the free States, and they actually 
formed Societies » as they* had always done before, 
to aid settlers. They exrerted all thefr power to 
fleiilfe f hat Territory, to "establish their schools 
and academies, churches and colleges; and, in 
short, took all those steps calculated t6 exclude 
the institution which we cherish. They at- 
tempted to do these things by the same, peace- 
able means by which they had settled other Ter- 
ritories. We became exasperated; and wbci) 
some |>eople ft'om slave States undertook, by 
invasion, to elect represeneatives for this Terri- 
tory, we did not interffere to stop it. When 
^ose representatives met, and passed laws to 
f uit themsel\i||s, well calculated to drive #ut these 
people, they woqld not go out. Proceedings, 
under color of thes^ laws, were taken t(\ burn 
their towns and destroy their printing-presses. 
Laws were made to stop discussion and violence 
there, and in the Senate was Justified. We called 
them by opfii-obrious epithets, though their exer- 
tions had air been directed, for seventy years, to 
DOthihg more nor less than the extension of free 
popular goVerhn^ofit, and the elevation of the free 
laboring white community. That has been their 
effqft from the beginnings* in which they still 
persiBt, and we could not stop it. Though ail 
they have done has beett for the advatieemeht of 
the free white race of the world, we have said, or 
at least our President has said, this is all pretense; 
what tbey say is a false pretense? theip real 
meaning is to disturb the relation between mas- 
tar aifd slave ia the slave States of the Union. 
We have called them Abolitionists; we havecalled 
tikem Black Republicaaa, as if tiieir efforts were 
all diractcd toemanoipatiotiand not to the advance- 
ment of the free white population; and althotigh 
their «lssirie fs-to have notiiing in Che world to do 
witli a bkaek population of any kind, they wish 
to be and are oxertigg themselves to be kept 
entirely clear of the whole of them. We have 
charged them with being Black Kepubticaus with 
black mtsntions. Now havin(^ used all those 
means for those purposes, and having failed to 
succeed, we declare that we hold them, as vre 
hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war and in 
peace friends; and we appeal to God for the rcAi- 
tnde of our intentions, and to a candid world to 
jtidfife of the righteousness of our cause; and we 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.'' 

1 sappt>8e their declaration of independence, 
truthfully drawn, would be thus formed, substan- 
tially. Tbejssuc which wouUl be mode upon it, 
if any issae shoald artso — I mean an issue of vio- 
lence and Mood^^would be this: could the candid 
world, thus addressed by such a manifesto, or 
ajiy truthflil one, be expected to be found in sym- 
pathy with it? On this point, let me read Isn 
extract from a speech -or Mr. CTay, delivered 
daring the pendency of th<j compromise measured 
of 1850: 

** But if unhappify we aIiouM be involved in war— in n 
civil W!ir between the tw<» parts df ittis ConlMerncy, in 
whlcti the ettixis upon ibe one «ld« should be to rentrMn 
tbo hitrnductiOn of Biavery into nrw TerhtoHus, and upon 
the othoc Kide to force its ititroduvlion tbere, what a 

BPBCTACbB A110ULD WE PRESENT TO THE ASTONISIIMK^T 
or XASKtitO, IN AN KfrORT, NOT TO PROPAOAT8 RIOttTS, 

BVT— I ma»t 9Ay, th<iagtr 1 tru>t Uwfll be uiMleniood to be 
iftid Willi no design to excite l«eling>« a wailto pfeoPAOATs 

WRONG* IN THK TeHUVVOIHIBM TBDg ACQUWBO FKOM 

MEXICO. tlufOuUhe a war in which toe nhouti have no 
wjftnfuUnn ■ Ms igoss'iraMv/ w swiM sV suMiMNil wsuM m 



apHni€ m ; in iiMeh osr •tm hitUry ttaeif «w«lU be agalme 
<** • for from, tke eontmemeoment of the RocoitMon down t9 
the yresenl tiuke wo have conUanUa rcprottdud omr Briiuk 
ancadOTKfor the iniroduclion of slavery into this country. 
Ana allow me to say, fliai, in my opiniorr, it Is om of the 
best deftneed which can- be inode to preserve tlie fnstitu- 
tton of alsvery in ttiia eouoiry, thai it was forced upon ue 
agaiiLst the wistheu of our ancetJinrs* of our own Atmiricau 
colonial ancestors, and by tbfe cupidity of our British com- 
mercial ance^torB." 

Mr. President, I have spokeh not one word on 
the morality of slavery, or tlie relation between 
master and* slave: I desire not to make any re- 
marks upon it. I have treated this subject simply 
as a political Question. I have treated it fairly — 
I think faithfully, truly, as it ougrht to be treated. 
I have giveii my views, serioualy entertained and 
fatthrfuliy expressed. 

Now, SIT, whrtt is their fssue ? Can H be ex- 
pected that, after all the momentum which the 
progress of liberty has received in our country, 
incr'ettwtl and accumulated by the additions from 
the world abroad, a new system of institutions is 
to be adopted ? Can it be ffXpedteA that the free 
part of the United States are really to ^ive the lie 
to all the actions ot their furthers ? Will they not 
continue to assert their principles ? I think it is 
rather an unfortunate Jasue which is attempted fo 
be made by the South. It cannot succeed; and I 
am inelined to believ^, too, that they are gradually 
coming to thatopinion themselveci. I can already 
perceive some evidences and symptoms of a feel- 
ing, on the part of the Democracy} that the attempt 
to extend slavery into the free Territories -of the 
United States will be a failure, and it had better 
be seasonably stopped. I cannot but tru^t and 
^ believe that nteans will be taken to stop it. If it 
' is. done, that will be the end of the Republican 
party. If it is not stopped, the Republican party 
muat g;o on. What will be the result at the 
end of three years can be pretty easily calcu- 
lated by what has been the result of four months' 
work. 

THE PRESIOGNT'S MEa&AGfl. 

SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE E. PUGH, 

OF OHIO, 

Iw THE Senate, Deeemher 10, 1856. 
The Senate having uiajiir uunsideration the motion to 
print the AaouoI Me«aage from the Pre«d6Dt of the United 
&taie»-r> 

Mr. PUGH said: 

Mr. President: It is a new position for me to 
occupy here or eisewhcrev that I should- attempt 
a defense of the present Chief Magistrate against 
personal imputations. I do not stand in the rela- 
tion of oonndenoe U> hin>« I never received a 
fhvor at his hands, and never solicited one in 
which 1 had any immediate or individual interest. 
I rise only to defend him as I would defend the 
hambleat citizen of the Republic against a con- 
certed, and,- as it seems to me, unfounded seriea 
of accusations. 

My colleague [Mr. Wade] asserts that the 
President has employed libelous terras in apeak- 
ing of a large number of our common constituents 
who voted for Colonel Fremont at the la^ election. 
If this charge were true in any sense, I should 
unit^ with tny colleague in the- condemnation he 
has pronounced; for, although I would have 
deplored the election of Colonel Fremont as' the 
greatest calamity that could befall the American 
people, I feel bound to render my tribute of res- 
pect to those honest, patriotic, but as 1 think 
misguided, citizens of Ohio who voted for him. 
Xhe paragraph upon which my colleague based 
Uiis accusation is one which I now send .tp the' 
Secretary's desk. 

The Secretary read it, as foUows: 

"Omrfiifltiiutton*, ftamed in the spkitqf coafidencB in 
the mtAlligeoce and integrity of tho people, do not ibrbid 
I'iiixcQs, ^iUier individually or associated tosethcr, to auack 
by writinjj, i«pf?erh, or any other methods snort of phy:$ical 
foree, th« €(m«ntution and lh« visry eximence of tlie Uninn. 
Under tiiu ehelier of tiiis (^raat liberty, sad protected by the 
\nwa andusage^ of the Governmctu tliey usMiii, associa- 
tinuR have been formed in some of tlic States of iiidividunl:i 
who, pri.'teiidioff to seek only to pn*veni th« Fprrad of rhc 
•iiHtilutkm (if sin wry info Ute present or future inctioatc* 
States of the (In ton. ore really ioflnmed with desire to 
chaniEe the domestic' in^titutionn of cxi^iiiug States. To 
accompli-h their objeciri:, they dedicate themselve^.to tliu 
odious iSiSk of depreciating the Government organizritton 

«taads4aiii6ttiiray,aMl«r«UiiBiuatiEC9WMIilii- 
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dieeriiniimte hiveetiva« not oaly the tntlKene of pariScalar 
Suites, wiUi whope laws ttfey ftqd failt, but all oihens of 
tlieir tellowciiixens throughout the country who do not 
participate With them in their n.«sanlt9 apoH the Cotistita- 
tton, framed and hdept(*d by oar ittthers, and ciainring for ' 
the privUegee It ba« secured, and tlie bkuctBg^ It has con- 
ferred, tlie i»te«4y Mipport and gratefal reveronce of tlicir 
children. They seek an object which they well know lo 
be a revolutionary one. They arc "J»erfcclly aware that the 
chaiifie in the reradve cotiditton of the white and black • 
ntfe«ia the Bhivehoaitng States, wAicb*tbey wouhl preniote,i 
is beyond tlieir lawful snUiority ; that to them it u a foreign 
object i tliat it cannot he efiecied by any peaceful in!s>tru- 
mciitiliry of theirs : that fbr them, and the Stctrcs of tvMtrh 
they are chisens, the <mly pmli fo its aeceniplidMiMht ia 
throagh boniugioities, and ravagiad fields, and ttougbtcred 
populations, and all there is most terrible in foreign, coin-, 
plicated with, civil ajtd servile war"; and that the first step' 
in the attempt Is the forciWe di^ruptitnj of a country eni- 
bmclng in its broad bosom a di^ree fif )ibi*ny, and an 
amount of Individual atid public prosperity, to whibh there 
i3 ao pai^fil In history, and suhstitumig hi it* place hostile 
governmental, driven at once anti IncviiaWy into mutual 
devastftifon and fratricidal cantage, transfornring thfc now 
peaceful and Iblicitous brotherhood ioXri a vrxst permanent' 
camp of armed men, like the rival monarchies of Europe 
and Asia. Weil knowing that uuch, and bucIi only, nfe 
ttie means nnd the con jecfuflBcet of their ptnibi nrNl par- 
poiiieK, they endeavor to pre^ioro this people of the United 
:3ia(ii*9 for civil war by doing everything in their power to 
dsprfve the Constitution aiw the laws of pjoral authority, 
and to undermine tlie i^brie of the Unli^i by 'appeals to' 
(KVfslansnd sectional prejudice, by iialoctrinatiiig its people 
wifb rccifNTocal iiotrtfd, mid by cducatijiir them t^ stand 
face to face as eaemiee, railier than shuiilder to sliouldcr 
as IViends." 

Itfr. PUGH. Mr. President, it is impossible 
that this paragraph should apply to the members 
of., the Republican party, if^ as now asserted, 
th/ey do not .aim at the abolition by Congress of 
slavery within, the States. It is dirccl»^d against 
those who hold that doctrine. It refers to the 
men whom the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
WfLsoN,] and the Senator from Maine, [Mr. 
Fessknoen,] themselves have denounced on this 
floor. 

The President proceeds, however, to speak of, 
another class of our ci listens, wiili which class 
these ^ntlemen claim fellowship:^ 

" Tt in by the agency of such unwarrantable ihierftrencd, 
foreign and domestic, tliat the minds of many, otherwise 
good citinens, have been so inflamed into the passionate 
condemnation of the domestic institutions of the southern 
States, as at length to pass in.«ensibly to almosit equally 
passionate hostility towards their fellow ciiixens of iliose 
s^tates, and thus, Anally, lo ftll ihto temporary fellovVship 
with the avowed aud active enemies ofnhe Constitution. 
Ardently attached to liberty in the ab^^tract, tliey do not 
stop to consider practically how the object's they would 
attain can be accomplished, nor to reflect that, even if the 
evil wer»' as great as they deem it, tbey have no remedy 
to apply, and that it can be only aggravated by their violence 
and uuconstitutionul -action.'^ • 

That paragraph immediately follows the ona 
which was read from the Secretary's desk. But 
the President does not pause there; he proceeds 
to a third paragraph, io theae words: 

" I confldently believe that the great hody of those who 
inconsiderately took this fatal ?iep are sincerely attached 
to the Cou'titution and the tTnion. Thoy would, upon 
deliberation, »<hrink with unaflf*»cted horrDr/Vom any con- 
seiotB act of disunion 'O civil war. Bat ttity have entered 
into a path which leads nowhere, unles«i it be to civil wa^ 
and disunion, and which has no other possible outlet. They 
have procccji'd thu:« fhr in thnt direction in cons<pqMenci 
of the successive sta^e-^ of their projfr*^ Imving eonMsted 
nf a eerie* of secmdary rMtaeii, ench of wiriel) proteased to 
he confined witiiia constitutional and pjaoeful limits, bul 
which aitompled indirecily what few men vvwre wiUiug 
to do directly ; that is, to acia^wre^sivi'lv a^iin^t the con- 
stitinionnl righto of neSriy otie half of tNe«tliirty>^na 
Stalta." . ^ 

Tn effect, thet«fHi^, the Preshkfic expresses 
his opinidn that, althou|fh these ;enthB1n^n were 
actnate.d 1)y honest motives^ althoi^h they w^ro 
attached to the Constitucioii and the Uninn — and 
he pronounces upon them as bigii n. enlo^m els 
they ItAve prdfivnnced upon theni8elvee-«^et, as 
believesj there is no ovtiet frsm the |Yath whick 
they now pursue, and iot(» wbieh tkey liavfe 
incsmtiously been Isd-, excefit tlirou^h daunion 
and civrl war. SenaSoivrswr find fi^h with (he 
Pyesfde^t's snrgument; they 'msEy-^nd firalt with 
his conclusion^; they nrny sllogre that it is not 
wari*i(nted l9y the premfses: hot 1 appeal to any 
CArndid mind->I appvtil to these Sejiuton them- 
selves , u pon n!Consiuf fatisn — where is the pretext 
"or asserting that the Presidoni has employed 
libelous epimets towa«tl Uiem, or eaUed is ques- 
tion their motives or good intentions? 

The Senator from New York fMr. Sswasd] 

took ocd^sion, in his brief obsi'rvaiisns, to declare 

that passages of this description were without 

i;NWt«mtitt<Miit«aEMMV9.ine8isg«fl» Msnft^ 
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sented Gteneral Pierce as the first President of' 
the United State^who had ever, in official com- 
municatioos to Congress, spoken of the conduct 
of any considerable number of the American 
people. The Senator seems to be as little ac- 
quainted with the language, as with the principles 
and sentiments of Gteor|?e Washington. In the 
sixth annual address to Congress, <lated the 19th 
of November, 1794, 1 find this paragraph, speak- 
ing ot the citizens of western Pennsylvania, who 
had, by associations, obstructed the execution of 
the laws of the United States, -but whose insur- 
rection had been suppressed by the military forces 
of the Unit^ States. 

** And wb«o, in the calm moments of reflection, thej 
■hallbave traced the origin and progress of the insurrec- 
tioa, let them detertnine whether it has not been fomented 
by combinations of men, who, careless of consequences, 
• and disregarding the unerring truth, that those who dhn 
rouse cannot always appease a civil convulsion, have 
difiseminatqd, from an ignorance or perversion of fHcis, 
sujipicions, Jralousies, and accusations of the whole Gov- 
ernment.'* 

It would really seem as if the line of argument 
adopted by General Pierce in this message had 
been taken from the line of argument pursued by 
General Washington upon that occasion. 

But the same Senator, as well as the Senators 
from New Hampshire and Massachusetts, de- 
clared that there was no other case in which a 
President df the United States had referred to 
the results of a presidential election in any offi- 
cial communication. Without inquiring to much 
extent, I have found two cases, the example t>f 
two Presidents, either of whom would be suffi- 
cient authority with me. In the second inaugural 
address of Thomas Jefferson, delivered on the 4th 
of March, 1805, he spoke in distinct terms of the 
charges which had been made against his ad- 
ministration in the newspapers, and of the result: 

" During this course of administration, and in order to 
disturb it« the artillery of the press has been leveled osainst 
OS, chSrged with whatsoeverits licentiousness could devise 
or dare. These abuses of an instiuiii(m so important to 
fteedoi^ and science are deeply to be regretted, inasmuch 
as tliey tend to lessen Its usefulness and to sap its safety ; 
they might, imJeed, have been corrected by the wholesome 
punishments resrrved and provided by the laws of the sev- 
eral States against fklsehood and defamation ; but public 
duties more urgent press on the time of public servants, 
and the offenders have therefore been left to find their pun- 
ishment in the public indignation. 

" Nor was it uninteresting to the world that an experi- 
ment should he fiiirly and ^lly made, whether (Veedom of 
discussion, unaided by power, is not sufficient for the prop- 
agation and protection of truth— whether a Government, 
conducting itself in the true spirit of its constitution, with 
seal and piylty, and doing no act v^hich It would be un- 
willing the whole world should wiuicss, can be written 
down by falsehood and defkmation. The experiment has 
been tried ; yon have witnessed the scene ; our fellow - 
citizens have looked on, eool and collected ; tliey saw the 
latent source frolki which these outrages proceeded ; they 
gathered around their public functionariSs, and, when the 
Constitution called them to the decision by suffrage, they 
pronounced their verdict— honorable to thOi^e who had' 
■erved them, and consolatory to the friend of man, who 
believes he may be intrusted wiUi his own afllkirs." 

If Mr. Jafferson had lived to our times, he 
would have learned that the falsehoods of the 
press increase rather than diminish as our Gxiv- 
emment proceeds. 

There is another precedent. I will not read it, 
but only refer to it. Do we not all remember 
that, in his celebrated protest addressed to this 
bodv, a9well as throughout his annual message 
> of tne next year, Andrew, Jackson referred to 
the fact 6f his reiilection as an indorsement of his 
policy towards tlie Bank of the United States? 

It may be suggested, however, that thepresent 
Chief Magistrate was not himself relilected, as 
Jefferson and Jackson were. That distinction, 
for the purposes of this argument, amounts to 
naught. ^ Toose Senators declared here, at the 
last session— 'they declared throughout the coun- 
try, in ail ujaaginable forms^that the election of 
Mr. BuchlCaan would be a continuation of the 
policy whicn General Pierce's administration had 
inaugurated. The question whether a particular 
man was or was not renominated by the Demo- 
cratic party, is a question with which, I submit, 
they have no concern. It has always been a 
favorite maxim of that party to elect their Pres- 
ident for a single term. General Jackson taught 
the doctrine, and only departed front it in con- 
sideration of very peculiar circumstances. I 
do not speak of 4jie personal conduct of this 
Administration; of its ehoice of officers; ol its 
managwneiU of details; whsther thi« might havj^ 



been done better, or that should have been left 
undone. I speak of the general principles pro- 
fessed by Greneral Pierce, and professed,, as I 
understand, by the convention which nominated 
Mr. Buchanan, and by Mr. Buchanan himself. 

The Senator from New Hampshire declared 
that the President had no authority, under the 
Constitution, to discuss these topics in an exec- 
utive message. The President himself has an- 
swered that suggestion in a brief paragraph, so 
clearly expressed, that I will quote it as a con- 
clusive argument: 

*<The Constitution reqniret that the President shall, 
(W>m time to time, not only recommend to the consideration 
of Congress such measures as he may ludge necessary and 
expedient, but also that be shall give information to them 
of the state of the Union. To do this fully involves expo- 
sitions of all matters in the actual condition of the country, 
domestic or foreign, which essentially concern the general 
welfare." 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fbssekdxn] 
charges the President with having asserted what 
he knew to be untrue; or, in other words, with 
deliberate falsehood in asserting that the citizens 
of the North, as a body, claim for Congress the 
power to abolish slavery within the States. Sir, 
the President made no such assertion. Phave 
already shown that in answering some observa- 
tions of my colleague; but I wiU quote another 
paragraph in order to silence the accusation for- 
ever. The President says: 

" White, therefore, In general, the people of the northern 
States have never at any time arrogated for the Federal 
Government the power to interfere directly with the do- 
mestic condition of persons in the southern States, but, on 
tlie contrary, have disavowed all nnch intentions, and have 
shrunk from conspicuous affiliation with those few who 
pursue their fhnatlcpJ objects avowedly tlirough Uie contem- 
plated means of revolutionary change of the Govemmerit, 
and with acceptance of the necessary consequences — a 
civil and servile war — ^yet many citizens have suffered 
themselves to be drawn into one evanescent political issue 
of agitation alter another, appert^ning to the same set 
of opinions, and which subsided as rapidly as they arose 
when it came to be seen, as it uniformly did, that they 
were incompatible with the compacts of the Constitution 
and the existence of the Union." 

The President declares, in so many words, that 
the citizens of the North generally have made no 
such claim. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Trumbull] ac- 
cuses the President of having falsely said that the 
Supreme Court of the United States had, in a 
long series of decisions, declared that Congress 
haa no power /to legislate upon the subject of 
slavery in the Territories. The President has 
not said that. With reference to the state of the 
question in September, 1850, when the com- 

Eromise measures were adopted, the President 
as said: 

" In the progress of constitutional inquiry and reflection, 
it had now at length come to be seen clearly that Congress 
docs not possess constitutional power to impose restrictions 
of this character upon any present or future Sttftc of the 
Union, fn a long series of decisions, on the fullest anu- 
meni, and after the roost deliberate con^deration, the an- 
preme Court of the United States had. finally determined 
this point in every form undor which the question could 
arise, whether as affecting public or private rights— ^in ques- 
tions of the public domain, of religion, of navigation, and 
of servitude." 

The President did say that, in his opinion, the 
eighth scttion of the act approved March 6, 18SN), 
which the Seiiator calls the Missouri compromise, 
was null for unconstitutionality; but he dia not 
say. that the Supreme Court had ever so decided. 
Is it a thing unprecedented for the President to 
express in a -message to Congress his opinion of 
the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of any 
measure.' Why, sir, the Journals are full of 
such precedents. 

The Senator from Illinois was not satisfied 
with this. He asserted that the Supreme Court 
had decided exactly otherwise; and that assertion 
haa been reiterated hy the Senator from Vermont, 
[Mr. CoLL4MER,] and several of his political 
associates. They all refer to the case of the 
American Insurance Company vs. Canter, (1 
Peters, 546.) It is upon that rock they have built 
their faith, and they can stand nowhere else. 
The Senator from Illinuts represented the court 
(IS havine there ducided that, in the exercise of 
its jurisdiction over the Territories, Congress 
employed all the powers of tlie Federal and of a 
State Government. That was not the Iangua«:e 
of the court; nor did the court intend any such 
proposition. What was the qtiestion? It is easily 



stated. A vessel had been driven ashore at Key» 
. West, in Florida Territory, and seized as a wreck. 
The case was then brought before a territorial 
court, with five or six jurors, according to the 
Spanish law;. An inquest was held.on the vessel, 
and she was condenmed as derelict, and ordered 
to be sold, and the proceeds paid to the salvors. 
The master of the vessel, wheQ. he left her on the 
high seas, thus abandoned her to the underwriter, 
to wit, the American Insurance Company; and 
the underwriter brought tfn action of trorer 
against the purchaser under the iudicial sale, 
claiming that the territorial court had bo juris- 
diction in admiralty, and could not take cogni- 
zance of a case of wreck; and, therefore, the 
judicial proceedings were entirely void. 

This question came to the Supreme Court for 
determination. Mark you, sir, it was a question 
of ad miralty jurisdi<&ion. If the territorial court 
had jurisdiction in admiralty under the Consti- 
tution, there was an end of the underwriter's case, 
becAuse the judgment in admiralty being, as 
lawyers say, a judgment in rem* bound all par- 
ties interested in the vessel, and extinguished the 
claim of the underwriter as well as of the owner. 
The argument was, that the admiralty jurisdic- 
tion of the United States could only be exercised 
by courts the Judges of which had been appointed 
by the Presidfent jmd confirmed by the Senate. 
The jurisdiction of the United States in admi- 
ralty was admitted to be unlimited as well as 
exclusive, and, in fact, that has since been decided 
in so many words. But the proposition was, 
that the judges of the territorial court had never 
been appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. What did the OTurt answer? 
The admiralty jurisdiction of the United States 
can b<S exercised within the States only by courts 
whose judges are thus constituted; but as to the 
Territories, Congress, in the exercise of its gen- 
eral authority to establish and promote a terri- 
torial organization, can confer this unlimited 
admiralty jurisdiction, which is Exclusive in the 
United States, upon any court it may choose to 
establish or adopt. Mr. Chief Justice Marshall 
said: 

"It has been contended, that by the Constitutioi#the 
Judici^ power of the United States eitends to all ea«es of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; and that the whole 
of this judicial power must be vested * in one Supreme 
Court, and in such inferior courts as Congress shall from 
time to time ordain and establish.* Hence It haa been 
argued, that Congress cannot vest admirBlty JuriMlictioa 
ia courts created ^ the Territorial Ijegislatura.*' 

That was the argument. What was the an- 
swer ? 

" We have only to purrae this subject one step further 
to perceive that this provWoo of the Constiuittoo does not 
apply to it"— 

the provision for the organization of courts. 

^The next sentence declares, that ' the hidses, both of 
the supreme and inferior courts shall biNd weir ofBcea 
during good behavior.' The judges of the smwrior coaria 
of Florida hold their offices for Tour years. These courts, 
then, are not constitutional courts, in which the Judicial 
power conferred by the Constitution on the Ueneral Gov- 
ernment can be deposited. They are incapable of receiving 
it. They are legislative courts, create^^ ta virtue of tlie 
general rij^bt of sovereignty which exists in the Govern- 
m^t, or in virtue of that clause which enables Conf^resa 
to make all needful rules and regtilations resppcting 
the territory belonging to the UnitedSuies. The iiirift- 
diction with which Uicy are invested is not a part of that 
Judicial power which .is dejined in the third article of ih« 
Constitution, but is conferred by Congress, in the execution 
Of those general powers which tlmt body possaases over 
the Territories of the United States. Although admifaity 
Jurisdiction can be exercised in the States in those courts 
only which are established in purauance of the third article 
of the Constitution, the same Umilation does not exrond 
to tbe Territories. In legislating for them. Congress exer- 
cises the combined power of tlie Geasral and of a State 
Government."' 

I^o't that Congress exercises all the powers of 
th« General and a State Government over the 
Territories; but that, in reference to admiralty 
iurisdiction — a jurisdiction exclusively and un« 
limiiediy conferred on the United States by the . 
Constitution — Congress, when providing territo- 
rial courts, employ the eoin6inr^ power of the 
General and a State Government. The Supreme- 
Court, in fact, has never considered the general 
Juestlon, or, at least, has never decided it; but if 
understand the principles established by that 
court in a number of decisions, there can be no 
conclusion except that which the President has 
indicated. We must understand first what ia 
the authority of each Stats. over the relations of 
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persons within iujuriadiction. Thai is admirably 

expressed in a case which possesses some local 

interest as connected with the State of Kentucky 

and the State which I represent. I refer to the 

case of Strsder m. Ghraham, (10 Howard, d3.) 

It was of this nature: Certain negroes, musicians, 

who were held as slaTes in the State of Kentucky, 

had been allowed br their master to frequent tne 

State of Ohio, for the purpose of g:iTing exhibit 

tions of their musical attainraepts; but always 

returned, after a limited period, to the residence 

of their master. Afterwards, a boat naTi^atin^ 

the Ohio river between LouisTille and Cincmnati, 

permitted these negroes to come on board, and 

thus they finally escaped from servitude. An 

action was brought for their value. The court 

of appeals in Kentucky gave judgment in favor 

of the master. The case was brought hither to 

the Supreme Court, upon the proposition that 

the negroes, having once been allowed to Tisit 

the State of Ohio, where slavery did not exist, 

thereby became free, and could not afterwards be 

reduced to slavery. What said the court to that? 

" Every State has as aodootted right to determine tbe 
ftahts or domeptic aod aoeiai conditioo of tlie |icraoo8 dom- 
iciled witbin its territory, except in so (kr as Uie powers of 
tbe Stales, in this respect, are restrained, or duties are Im- 
po<ed opqn them, by the Constitution of the United States. 
There is nothing in the Constitation of the United Stalea 
that can in any degree control the law of Kentucky upon 
tiiis subject. And tbe condition of tbe negroes, tJierefore, 
u to freedom or ttlavery. after their return, depended alto 

S ether upon the laws or that State, and coald not be in- 
luenced by the laws of Ohio. It was exclusively in the 
power of Kentucky to determine for itself, whether their 
, employment in another State should or should not make 
them free on their return." 

Now, sir, let us begin with this propositfon, 
to wit: each State of the Union has an aftolute 
and undoubted ri^ht to pre8<^ibe the domestic 
and social condition of all persons within its 
limits. What is the condition of a new Stati; 
which presents itself for admission ? When Con- 
eress shall have admitted it, confessedly, the 
State wrill be invested with all the rights and 

Sowera of the old States. There cannot be two 
egrees of States in this Union. It cannot be that 
some States have greater privileges than others. 
It must be that, in order to support the Federal 
Government, each State, new or old, has the same 
undoubted and absolute right to prescribe the 
domestic and social condition of all persons within 
its limits. If such be the attitude of a State iust 
admitted, with what propriety — by what autnor- 
Ity under the Constitution, can Congress require, 
upon the eve of admission as a savereign con- 
itituent of the Union, that a Territory shall 
submit to conditions which cannot be imposed on 
a Stale? 

This point was iromewhat considered with ref- 
erence to the Sthte of^ Alabama; and since it has 
been debated so much I will endeavor to ascertain 
what views the Supreme Court docs entertain. 
You will recollect, sir, that the Territory of Ala- 
bama was subjected to the ordinance of July 13, 
1787, by act of Congress, with an exception of 
the anti-alavery clause. AH other provisions of 
the ordinance, all the articles of compact except 
one—for there were six articles, and that in re|^a- 
tion to slavery was one of the six — were extended 
over it. The question was identical, therefore, 
although the case related to what are called ripa- 
rian titles. 1 read from the opinion in Pollard's 
Leasee vs. Hagan, (3 Howard, 2l2r) 

"Taking the legislative acts of tlie United 9utes. and 
the States of Virginia and Geonpa, and their deeo^i of 
ce^Mon to the United States, and giving to each separately, 
>Dd to all jointly, a fair interpremiioA, we roust come to 
the cooclusion that it was the iiilentioji of the parties to 
invfsn the United duites with the eminent domain of the 
cuofltry cedud, boUt natwnol and municipal j for the pur- 
poses of temporary Government, and to bold it in trust fffr 
tlw performance of the stipulatiomi and conditions ex- 
pressed in the deeds of cession and the legislative acts 
connected withthem. To a correct understanding of ihe 
rigbu, powers, and duties of the parties to these contracts, 
it a nec««Miry to enter into a more minute examination of 
tbe righf* of «^inent domain, and the right to the public 
Undx. When the United States accepted tbe cession of 
the territory, they took upon themselves the trust to hold 
Uie municipal eminent domain for the new States, and tif 
invest them with it, to the same extent, in all respects, that 
it WSJ. ij«ia by the States ceding the Territories." 

That is to say: Congress, in taking upon jtself 
the control of a Territory, acts as a trustee for 
■pecified trusts; and what are those trusts? To 
invest the new State, when admitted, with'all the 
powers and privileges of ai> original Stale of the 



Union, if that be so — if such be the trust which 

Congress must discharge toward a Territory, it 

would be a flaerant violation of its duty as trustee 

if Congress should, during the territorial form of 

government, impose any regulation which it has 

not power to impose on aotate at the time of 

admission. 

Again, sir, the court said: 

" The right which belongs to the society ,. or to tbe sov- 
ereign, of disposing, in case of neceasityj and for the publie 
safety, of all tbe wealth contained in tbe Sute, is called the 
eminent domain. It is evident that this right is, in certain 
cases, necessary to him who governs, and Is, consequently, 
a part of tbe empire, or sovereign power. This defini- 
tion shows that the eminent domain, although a sovereign 
power, does not include all sovereign power, and tliis ex- 
plains the sense In which it is used in this opinion. The 
compact made between the United States and the State of 
Georgia was sanctioned by the Oonstitntioo of the United 
States ; by tbe third section of the fourth article of which 
it is declared, that * new States may be admitted by the 
Congress Into this Union *, but no new State t»hall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other State, nor 
any State be formed by the Junction of two or more Suies 
or parts of States, without the consent of the Legislatures 
of the States concerned, as well as of Congreas.* " 

This affords a complete answer to the propo- 
sition advanced by the Senator from Vermont 
yesterday, that, because the United States hold 
the right of eminent domain in the public lands 
during the territorial form of government, they 
are therefore invested with universal legislative 
power. The court declared that, althotigh the , 
right of eminent domain is a sovereign power^ 
it does not include all sovereign powers, and, 
among others, does not include legislative au- 
thority. Again: 

'* When Alabama was admitted Into the Union, on an 
equal footing with the original States, she suca|^ded to all 
the rightsof sovereignty, Jurisdiction, and eminAt domain, 
which Geor^a possessed at the date of the cession, except 
so ihr OS this right was diminished by the public lanns 
remaining in the possession, and under tbe control, of tbe 
United States, for the temporojy purposes provided for in 
the deed of cession, and tbe lecislative acts connected with 
it. Nothing remained to the United States, according to 
the terms of the agreement, but the public lands ; and if 
an express stipulation had been inserted in tbe agreement 
granting the municipal right of sovereignty and eminent 
aomain to tbe United States, such stipulation would have 
been void and inoperative, because the United States have 
no constitutional capacity to exercise municipal Jurisdic- 
tion, BovereignQf, or eminent domain, within the limits of 
a State or elsewhere, except in the cases in which it is 
expressly granted." 

Yet further: « 

" By the sixteenth clause of tbe eighth section of the 
first article of the Constitution, power is given to Congress 
* to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, 
over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, 
by cession of particular States, and the acceptance of. 
Congress, become the seat of Governmeq^ of the United 
Ststfcs, and to exercise like authority over all places pur- 
chased, by the consent of the Legislature of tbe State in 
which the same may be, for the erection of fort«i, maga- 
sines. arsenals, dock-jrards, and other needful buildinga.* 
Withm ttie District of Columbia, and th^ other places pur- 
chased and used for the purposes above mentioned, the 
national and municipal powers of government, of every 
description, are united in the Government of the Union. 
And these are the only cases, within the United States, in 
which all tbe powers of gnversment are united in a single 
Government, except in tlie ca.«e8 already mentioned of the 
temporary territorial governments, and there a local gov- 
ernment exisu. The right of Alabama, and every other 
new State, to exercise all tlie powers of government which 
belong to, and may be exercised bv, the original States of 
the Union, must fete admitted, and remain unqnetitioned. 
except so ftur as ihey are, temporarily, deprived of control 
over the publio lands." 

* In the same opinion, the court said: 

'* We think a proper examination of this subject will 
show that the United States never held any municipal 
sovereignty, jurisdiction, or right of soil in and to the terri- 
tory of which Alabama or any of the new States were 
formed, except for teniporarv purposes, and to execute the 
trusts createa by tbe acts of the Virginia and Georgia Legis- 
latures, and the deeds of cession executed by them to the 
United States, and the trust created by the treaty with the 
French Republic, of the aoth of 4prii, 1809, ceding Louisi- 
ana." 

Again: 

« Whenever the United States shall have folly executed 
these trusts, the munlQipal sovereignty of the new States 
will bo complete .throughout their respective borders, and 
they and the original Sutes will be upon an equal foothig in 
all respects whatever." 

Once more: • 

*' Alabama is, therefore, entitled to the soverelsnty and 
Jurisdiction over all the territory within her limits, sub^ 
Jeci to the common law, to the same extent that Georgia 
possesMed it before she ceded It to the United States. To 
maintain any other doctrine Is to deny that Alabama has 
been admitted into the Union on on equal footing with iba 
original States — tbe Constittttioa, laws, and compact to the 
contnuy aotwithstanding. ** 



That is not the only decision. It is the most 
elaborate, and, in my judgment, is perfectly con- 
clusive. In in the case of Sirader vs. Graham, 
(10 Howard, 95,) to which 1 have already alluded, 
the court said: 

" But tbe whole question upon the ordinanee of 1787 and 
tbe acta of Congress extending It to other territory after- 
wards acouired, was careAilly considered^in Poilard vs. 
Hagan, 3 Howard, 9 IS. The sntidect is fully examined in 
tbe opinion pronounced In that case, with which we con- 
cur; and it is snfilcient now to refer to the reasoning and 
principles by whieh that Judgment is maintained, withont 
entering again upon a (hll ex^ination of the question." 

Accordingly, the court decided in this case 
(Stradcr vs. Graham) that the ordinance of July 
13, 1787, articles of compact and all, became 
nugatory and void, as to the Stale of Ohio, when 
she was admitted into the Union; and, of course, 
the same principle applies to Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

These are some of the decisions undoubtedly 
to which the President referred. 

The Senator from. Illinois [Mr. Trumbull] 
declares that the Republican party ackno'wledgea 
the right of a Territory, when it is about to form 
a State government, to determine whether it will 
tolerate or exclude slavery. He agrees to the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in that respect. I 
have listened with great attention to my colleague 
on several occasions, but i do not ^et understand 
whether he consents to the proposition. Be that 
as it may, sir, what will become of that ominous 
paragraph In the platform of the Republican party 
of dnio, to the effect that no more *' slave 
States "shall be admitted into this Union? What 
becomes of the loud, but as it would now seem 
entirely delusive, assertion, that the act of March 
6, 1820, consecrated Nebraska and Kansas to free- 
dom for all time? How can my predecessor (Gov* 
emor Chase) and the Senator from Msssachu- 
sctts, [Mr. Sumner,] not now in his seat, iusiify 
their pronunciamiento against the first Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, which did not propose to repeal the 
act of March 6, 1820, but merely declared that 
those two Territories (when they came to be ad- 
mitted, sa SUAeSf into tlie Union ^ sliould be admit- 
ted ** with' or without slavery as their people 
might determine ? 

Sir, it seems to me that this dilemma is oerfectly 
fatal. . Either the Republicans do claim Inat Con- 
g^ress shall dictate terms ofad mission in this par- 
ticular to a new State — Wnich the Senator from 
Illinois admits, and which the Supremo Court has 
decided to be unconstitutional — orelse the Repub- 
lican orators have misled their people into the be- 
lief that the Missouri act of 182U had the character 
of a pennanent regulation; whereas it was tempo- 
rary, and must soon have lost all its effect. 

But all these* Senators insist that ttie doctrines 
of the Republican party must be ascertained from 
its platform. The Senator from New Hampshire 
has never seen a man anywhere who advocates 
the power of Congress to legislate on the subject 
of slavery within the States. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has seen several such, and sttp- 
poses they amount in all to some thousands.. The 
Senator from Illinois says that doctrine has been 
repudiated distinctly in the Philadelphia platform. 
The Senator from Maine says the Republicans 
disavow all connection with men who profess 
that doctrine. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. All connection with their 
principles. 

Mr. PUGH. I accept the qualification. It 
does not affect the argument. W hen questioned 
closely, however, he-aclcnowledses that this dis- 
*avowal is not contained in the Philadelphia plat-, 
form; but tlieo he says, it was made in all the 
Reptrblican newspapers. When referred to the 
New York Tribune, however, he Admits that 
all the Republican newspapers did not pursue 
that course — but otiht some of them; which, to 
be sure, he does norlell us— none that 1 remem* 
her 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I take it that the Senator 
recollects my explanation. It was that a party 
in making lU platform does not undertake to 
assert what it does not hold — what it does not 
agree to— -but what are its positive pripciples; and 
there was no necessitv for the Republican party 
to set forth in detail what doctrines it did not 
maintain, but only those whieh it did hold. 
That party does not deal in negativas. 
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Mr. PUOH. Ii seems to me, with «11 due 
respt'rt to th»» Sormtor, that proposition cannot 
avnil him. The Ciycinnati platfoi-ni is fall of 
reifohitionB di»nyin» the power of Congrewi to do 
this, rhai, and the other. The platform of the 
old Whi^ party waa full of aMoh negwiive resolu- 
tions; and, in fart, the Philadi^lphia platform con- 
tains one resolution of that sort. A party is just 
as niucii bound to declare its opinion against a 
particular mea;Sure as for it — againsC n particular 
coarse of legislation or a particular claim of power 
as for it. • 

Mr. FESSEN'DEI^. Does the Cincinnati 
pbtforro disclaim all connection with the prin- 
ciplos of those men ? Does Chat deny them .' 

Mr. PUG H. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FE$SENDEN. Whet^? 

Mr. PUGH. 1 will show the Senator the dif- 
ference between the platforms presentlyl 

Mr. PESSENDEN. I do not ask for the 
difference ;. I ask where the Cincinnati platform 
distinctly disavows its disbelief in the principles 
of the ultra-Abolitionists? 

Mr. PUGH . It declares that Congress has no 
power, directly or indirectly, to interfere with 
slavery in the States. That resolution is at least 
twelve years old. 

Besides, Mr. President, the second resolution" 
of the Philadelphia platform, if it has 0ny si^^ 
niilcation, affirms that Congress can and should 
refuse to admit new States intoth6 Union, except 
upon the condition that slavery shall be forever 
excluded from their borders; and flirthermore, 
shall so legishite as to abolish skvery in the 
States which now tolerate it. I have that resolu^ 
tion before itie; I will read it: 

*♦ 2. Resolied^ 'J'Mii, wlTh our rcpubUran fiithern, we hold 
It to bK a 9etf evidptit truta thnl alt men arts t-odowcd with 
tiie inahenable riplit to tHc. liberty, and the paraAit of iiap 
pines^ : and Utai iiie primary obj'.'ct oiid ulterior design of 
our Ft'dnral Governin'»nl were lo secure tlio^e ri|!lili« to all 
pRrson.-i wirtiiii ir^ cxclu*.ive jurisdiction ; tItatAMOur rc»piib- 
lican fathers, ti'hen they had abolished fsiavery in ail our 
oational territory, ordainod thai no per!<oii should be de- 

{>rive4 of life, liiierty, or property, wivhout dite process of 
aw, it bccoinos our dutv to uiaintatu thi^i prnvi>4)on of the 
CoHHtituiion ajTAfh^t all tittenipu* to violate It, to pre\Tnt 
the cstitbii^flimcnt of »'lavery in iJhe Territories of the Uni- 
ted States by positive k];i.«ilation pnihibiting ibj existence 
therein. And we deny the authority of Con'ress, of a Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, of an V indtvtduiu orassociaUon of indi- 
vidual?, to gift* Icptal «»tratence to shivety m any Territory 
of the united' Stales white Uie present Oonstiuilioo shall be 
Biaintaiued." 

Now, if neither Cont^ress, nor a Territorial Le* 
^sle^ure, nor any individual or association, not 
even a convention of delegates to form a State 
constitution, can give iej^al existence to slavery 
under the Constitution of the United States, as 
here asserted, there certainly can never be an- 
other slaveholdin^ State admitted into the Union. 

Mr. PCSSCND£N. If the Senator wUl allow 

me, I will call his attention to one of the articles 

of the {Philadelphia platform, whioh reads in this 

way: 

** Resolmi, Tliac the raaintenanca of the |irlnciplM pr»- 
ittijizn:rd in the Declaratiou of Independence, and embodied 
in tlic Federal Constitution, itis c.«iientlal to the i>reHerva:ion 
of ourri'piiblican insiimrion"* ; and that the Federal Con- 
■titmioii, ilio ri!;ht« of the States, and tlie Union of the 
StatHtt, islMll be preecrved.'* 

Mr. PUGH. It «eem» to me, with all defei^ 
f'nce, that nothing is gained by that suggestion. 
The qucdiion, what are the rights of the States, 
remains to be deetdcd. The Senator and his 
associates profess to be in favor of the Union. I 
do iKvtcall in question their sincerity; but daring 
the last summer I waA astoni^lied, and ashamed, 
as an AmericaTi citizen, to rehd the declaitttion. 
made, or reported as hftving been made, by one 
of their prominent leaders-^I mean the prosont 
Speaker of the House of RepreseiHatrves — that he 
could look forward to anime when the whole of 
this cnurrtry should be consolidated under a cen- 
tral military despotism ! '^at yMooi^ not be the 
Union of our fathers; I desire no such Union as 
that. 

But I was endearormg to state, exactly, two 
deductions from this 'paragraph in the Philadel- 
phia platform: 

1 . If neither Congress, nor a Territorial Legis- 
lature, nor. any individual or association, not 
even a convention of delegates to form a State 
constitution, can "give legal existence to sla- 
very "under the Constitution of the United States, 
(as here asserted r) ihart certainly nertfr oan b« 



another ulaveholdihg State established or ad- 
mitted. 

2. The resolution does nat coi\t€nt itself with 
a denial of the power of Congress to establish* 
slavery; but declares that a duty is imposed on 
Congress to prohibit*" its existence** forever in 
the Territories, by virtue of a clause of the Con- 
stitution particularly specified. That clause (the 
fifth amendtpetit) applies to the States and the 
Territories in equal degree; and if it imjsoses the 
duty here asserted in respect to the Territories, 
it can impose no less duty in respect to the 
States. 

' That this second resolution was intended to 
have a larger operation than merely to afiirm the 

Kower of Congress over the Territories — to pro- 
ibit or abolish slavery in them— is evident from 
the fact, that another and separate resoiation.( the 
third) has been devoted to that subject. Here it is: 

** That the Coii^ntitution eontVrs upon Confren sovereign 
power over the 'I'ffrritories of the United Buuvfi for their 

Sovornincnt, and that in the exercise of this power it is 
oth the rigilit and the ^\n^y of Conpresa to prohibit in its 
I'erriiories those twin relics of bturbari^m, pofyeamy and 
slavery." 

And the platform ezpr.essly invites (resoUAtioa 
ninth) the cooperation of those very men whosa 
Uia* Senator from Maine says it repeia. Allow 
me to read one seaience: 

> '<Tbat W8 invito ttle aflUiadoa and eodpcration of tiM 
men of all parUeti, bowever difleriog from us in other re- 
spects, in support of the principles herein declared." 

If we turn from the platform of the Republican 
party to the conduct of its members, we shall 
kaye equal occasion to be asttmished at the decla- 
rations M^ich have been made here. I understand 
the Senators to assert that the Republican party 
opposes all interference with slavery in the States. 
Why, sir, there is no question connected with the 
institution of slavery m the States of more vital 
concert^, than the provision of some effectual 
method for the redelivery of fugitives to their 
masters. I have before me an act passed on the 
6th of April, 1856, by the Legislature which has 
reelected my colleague to this body, the purpose, 
the inevitable efiect of which is to obstruct, and 
indeed altogether defeat, the execution of the sev- 
eral acts of Congress for the redelivery of fugitive 
slaves. Similar statutes have been passed by the 
Legislatures of Veriaonl, Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, Michigan, and Wisconsin — bodies which 
as clearly express ths sentiments of the Repub- 
lican party as did the Philadelphia Convention 
itself. 

It may be«objected, however, that the act of 
September, 1850, is odious. Odious in what pfir- 
ticular.' Odious, as you all know, because it re- 
delivers the fugitive to his master. That is the 
odious feature. That it is against which these 
Senators here proinst. I have a resolution, pre- 
sented by my colleague at the last sessioO} from 
the Legislature of Ohio, instructing him and me 
to use our best excrtiotis lo'procure the repeal of 
that act at the earliest practicable moment — not 
its amendment — not the alteration of any ob- 
jectionable detail — not its reconstruction, but its 
utter and total repeal, so that the (Constitution may 
remain altogether unsupported by legislation. 1 
have often propounded the question — I will pro- 
pound it now, probably with no better succes;! 
than heretofore — what fugitive Slave act will these 
Senators agree ,to ? Why , in the course of all his ' 
public career, either as a member of this body, or 
as a member of his State Legislature, has no one 
of those Senators ever proposed a bill, unobjec- 
tionable in its details, to render effectual the Con- 
stitution of the United States in this parti(<ular? • 

If a persistent refusal in every shape and form 
to rendcjr obedience to such a plain provision of 
the Constitution — and not merely a neglect of 
duty, but a positive attempt to prohibit and ob-^ 
struct its performance — if this be not a direct and 
palpable assault on the relation of slavery within 
the Stales, 1 confess myself unable to understand 
the English language. What does the Constitu- 
tion require ? The second section of the fourth 
article provides: 

" No pcraon held to 8er\'ice or labor in ohc State, under 
the \skXVH thereof, e>:capin& into another, shall, m conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
nam nnjr such service or labor, but thall be detivered tap oa 
claim of the poity to wIiqid sueli service or labor may be 
due.'» 



And yet, as I have said« the present Legisla* 
ture of Ohio has passed an act arming its probate 
judges, officers irresponsible in degree, with the 

Eower, and commandb^ all aheriifs and consta- 
lea itader heavy penauies, to wreoi from the 
custody of the marskai cf .the United States every 
fngitive slave arrested in obedience to the law 
which Congress lias passed. Thfti the enactmeol 
of April 6, 1856» and every one like it, will ba 
declared unconstiialional and void by the Su*. 
prame Court on inal afipeal, 1 have not the leasi 
doubt; but meanwhile what will be the effect? 
To embroil the Stales in angry cotibroveraies; u» 
give .countenanoe to the ten thousand echemea 
which hav« been set on foot by unprincipled and 
dishonest men, to interfere with th^ propecty of 
others; to renew those disorders aild. commotiona 
, which have d«ae so mueh to aUenate (he Soath 
and the North for yeara paat. 

The Senator from Maine says that the Eepub- 
licans only object to the extension of slavery int# 
Territohoa now free. The Philadelphia plat- 
form contains nosuch qoalrficAtion; but declare* 
thatalavery is to be excluded from mil Territo- 
ries. The platform deniee the newer of a Terri* 
torial Legislature, or even or a constitutional 
convention, when the Territory is on the eve of 
admission as a Slate into the Union, to establish 
or otherwise tolerate ehxvery. The Senator from 
Illinois affirms that such a convention can estab- 
lish it; and so in effect the Supreme Court has 
repeatedly decided. 

The platform contradicts itself; for whereas 
it declares that Congress cannot establish, but 
must prohibit slavery in the Territories, it also 
declams that Congress has been clothed with 
" sovereign power** over them (the.Territories) 
by the Constitution. 

In fact, sir, the right of Congress to legislate 
upon the subject of slavery in the Territories is 
claimed under this pretense of sovereign power 
in Congress. Sovereign power! Whence is it 
derived T Not from tlie Constitution of the United 
States. There is no such phrase in it — no clause 
from which any power or that description could 
reasonably be inferred. What is sovereign power? 
Here is one of Blackstonc's definitions: 

" Legiftilnture. as was before observed, is the greatest act 
of superiority that can be exercised by one ocing over 
anoUier. VVherofore it is requisite to the very e<wence of a 
tew, tliat it be made by tbe &upre.me power. Sovereignty 
ajid legislature are, indeed* couvertibie terms ; ooe caiiuot 
subaist without the other." ^ 

If Senators only mean to declare that Congress 
has power to establish, and within the limitations 
of the Constitution to control a territorial govern- 
ment, I have no serious objection; but such is 
not their idea at al). The expression ** sovereign 
power" is used in the PhiJadelphia platform to 
signify a ri^ht to bind, absolutely and arbitrarily, 
against their will, llie inhabitants of the Territo- 
ries. In other words, it is the power claimed for 
the English Parliament. Blackstone (1 Black. 
Com., 160) defines the phrase " sovereign power*' 
in this sense: 

" Tbe power and Jurisdiction of Parliament, eays Sir 
Edward Cfok^ is so trani^cendont and absolute, that It cnti- 
not be confined, either for causes or persons, within amy 
bounds." 

That is what is claimed in the Philadelphia 
platform for Congress, as respects tlic Terri- 
tories. 

" It batb sovereign and uncontroHable authority in tbe 
making, contSrniing, enlarging, restraining, abrogating, re- 
peating, reviving, anid expoundingof laws, concerning mat- 
ters of all |)0!<sihle deuominations, pcclesia.nical or tempfiral, 
civil, miiitary, maritime, or criminal— tlits being the place 
where that absolute dcf^potic power, which mttst in all Gov- 
i cmments reside somewhere. ns intnistld bythecotisUtntion 
of these kingdom)*. All raf?ciiipfa and grievances, operaUons 
and remedies, tlmt transcend the ordinary course of the 
lawrt, are within the reach of this extraordinary tribunal. 
It can regulate or new model the stiecession to die crown, 
as was done in the reign of Henry VII I. and William III. 
ft can niter Uie c.-«talilir5hed religion of the land, a* was 
done in a variety of inr tances jn the reigns of King ITenry 
VI II. and his tlirce children. It can change and create afre!>ti 
even the eonsiilution of the kingdom, and of Parliaments 
^Rms4!lves, as was done by the act of union, and the 
several {:tatuiea for triennial and si^ptennial elections. It 
can, in phort, do everytliing that is not naturally impowH- 
ble ; and, therefbre, some liave not scmpled to call its 
powec, by n figure rather too bold, the oaraipotenoe of Par- 
liament. True it is that w^hat the Parliameat doth, no 
authority on earih can undo." 



JVIr, Christian. adds in a note: 
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than the i^upreme sovereign power oftlie Stale, or a power 
oCRction UMcnjitrolled by any huperior.'^ 

The assertion is, that the Constltutioa has con- 
ferred upon Congress sovereign, that is to aay, 
arbitrary, unlimited, absolute power over iXi^ 
citizens of the United States inhabiting the Terrir 
tories. .This claim of ** sovereign iJower" in 
Congress over the Territories canno^be derived 
frona the Constitution. It ia copied > almost liter- 
ally, from the acts a/id resoluiions.of the British 
Parliament and the speeches of British ministers 
in the days of George III* That Parliament 
claimed ** sovereign power'* over the thirteen 
American Colonies. Charles Townshend said, 
in the House of Commons, May 13, 17G7: 

" It becaoM PartiauMnt not to ^uga^e in cooiroveiiy 
wttli itA Colonies, but to asMTt^Us i$pper«£tii||[." 

It is urged, sometiiB^s;, that Congress. jihWd 
f ovem the Territories as an absolute saverei^n^ 
because*' the territorial orgnni^tions are maior 
tained, to a limited extent, by the Federal rev- 
enue. The answer (and a conclusive one) is> that 
the GoTerninent of the United Statss owns an 
immense, public damain in the Territories, asd 
prefers to charge itself with a poriioa of the 
territorial expenses raither thsA to piiy its reason- 
able share of taxes as a landed proprietor. 

But the same argument exactly was employed 
in support of the claim foir sovereign- power in 
Parliament over the American Colonies: 

« Ourinterests (it was said) are lacrifleed to Uiejr inter- 
ests ; wv art to piry fnftriii* taxes, and they tionft ; we aye 
to tie burdened that ttu^ may be e^se^'" — Banero/l^ 
United Slates f vol.4i, p. 64. 

■The third resolution 6f the Philadeiphla plat- 
form finds its original in the resolution proposed 
by the Duke of Grafton, in the British House ef 
Peers, February 3, nSG; 

<* That the King in Parliament haa full powcr,to bind 
the Colonics and p<>ople of Ajnerica in all case.«i whatso- 
ever." 

Listening to the sjieech of the Senator fVom 
Vermont yesterday, I was remitidedof the famous 
debate upon this resolution. Senators on the 
other side will find their speeches aptly counter- 
feited, or rather anticipated, by one or another 
of Kin^ Gcorgi's supporters. 

Lord Lyttelion said: 

'' If you exempt the American Colonies frpoi one statute 
or law, you make them imlfpendenl comniuniiit?!). Ff 
opinionij! orihi>) weij^ht are to \h: itiki'u up and nr^^iKM upon, 
tlrroueh mistake or timidity, we shall havo LyciinfU/if;H and 
Solon's in every coftee-taouse, tavern, anii cln-^lwp in Lon- 
don." 

It waa extremely distasteful to his lordsitip that 
common people* *' squatters," ** bonier ru/fians," 
and the like, should presume to discuss political 
questions, or even to understand their own inter- 
ests, much less to decide tlie nature and character 
of their own institutions. The Chancellor, Lord 
North ingtoii, said: 

*' 1 cannot «lt ail^nt; upon doctrines heinff laid' down so 
new, M> uDHMittiaiattble, and «o unconttituiiunal. 1 n every 
State there \nnn he a supreme dominion ; every Govern- 
ineui rail arbilrnrily rnipi>:?KIawa on all its Mnhjectsi, hy 
which all are bound-, nnd resistance to law« that are even 
contrary to the benefit and safety of the whole ii at the 
ri»k of lite and fortMie." 

Our historian (fiancr(»£it) remarks- in this oon- 
nection that 

" Benjamin Frank)! n mood listening iMlowtbe bar, whfle 
the higtina judiowl msgijstmte of Great Britain wm aswrt- 
inf^the alisuiute, unconditional dependence of the Colonies 
on Parliament, and adviising radical changes in their con- 
•tiimions." 

Lord Mansfield aJso delivered his opinion: 

" The colonistH, by the c«mdttirm on which they migrated, 
e^ttied, and now exifl, ore uiore emphatically subjects of 
Gr^at 6ritaia than thoM wiil»in th« realm ; and the llritish 
Lefiitlature have, in every instance, exerci«ed ibeir right of 
legbtlatioii over Uiem witlioni any dispute or qucation, till 
tlic fiuirtcenth of January laiit.^' 

As it has been asserted on this floor, that the 
citizens of your State, Mr. President, and of mii^ 
owe but a limited decree of allegiance to the Fed- 
eral Government, but that when they have passed 
beyond our borders into the Territories they 
become subject to an absolute and uncontrollable 
authority in Congress. And 1 was reminded of 
Lord Mansfielt^by the air of self-con^placenoy 
with which the Senator from Vermont assured us 
that this 'Oiovereiffn*' power o( Congress over 
the Territories had never been questioned until 
within a few years. He, like Lord Mansfield, 
was amazed at tne impudence of new proposltioDS. 



It was enough for his lordship that the power of 
Parliament had never bei^n denied; and, like the 
Senator from Vennoot, he scorned to argue such 
a proposition. 

But, sir, there were men even in those days 
inibued with the spirit of public iiborty, to 
denounce all such doctrines. On the 7th of 
March, 176G, in the House of Commons, ** on 
the third reading of the bill declaratory of the 
absolute power of Parliament to bind America,'* 
William Pitt, the elder, moved to leave out the 
«laim of right in all cases whatsoever. The his- 
torian says: 

" The amendment ^va3 rejected, and hencefbrwnrd Amer- 
ica would havo lo rcMst. In the Parliament of England, w 
Prance in it.«» King, a claim ofabsolute, irresponsible, legis- 
lative power."— 5 Bdncroft^ p. 444. 

And in the House of Lords, Camden — immortal 
name! — thus delivered his sentirflents: 



** The declaratory bill now lying ou your table is absolutely 
illegal; contrar}' to the fuiidauMMital laws of this Constitu- 
tion— a Constitution grounded on the. eternal and immuta- 
ble lawa nf namre— a Constiturion whoB«i foandation atid 
center is liberty— which sends liberty to f very subject that 
Uf or may happen to be, within any purt of iu uniple cir- 
cumference. Nor, my lords, is the doctrine new ; it was 
as old as the Constitution; it grew up with it; indeed, it 
1» its support ; taxation and representation, arc inseparably 
united; God hath jointxl tbein ; no BritisJi Parliament can 
sepaiaie them; to endeavor to do it is- to stab our very 
vitals. My position is Uiii< — t rep^^at it— I will maintain it 
to my la>$t hour^taxation nnd nepreii^tntion are insepara- 
t»le. ' WlMitever is a man's own is absolyteiy bin own ; no 
man batii a right to lake it from hiin wuhout his coiibent, 
either expresttcd by himself or bis repre:»entative ; whoever 
attempts to do i' atieinptu an injury ^ whoever docs it com- 
mits a robbery." 

Otir colonial ancestors agreed w^h Pitt an4 
Canfden. For what did Washington^ Adams, 
Jefierson, Hancock, and their illustrious as^^oci- 
ates, appeal to arms? I. will tell you: bceansr the 
people qf the colonies had no repreientation rn Par- 
liament, and for a legislalure to erercise ahsotiUe 
aulhorily — ** sovereign power** overacovwiunity thus 
lieprived of all it{fliieiue in its deliberation — was a 
despotism not to be endxired. Here is what was said 
by a distinguished Virginian of that day, Richard 
Bland, in the House of Delegates: • 

*• The Colonies are not representtul in Parliament ; con- 
scquenily no pew lav made without thn concurrnice of 
their repre:?enrntive« can hind thetn ; every act of Parlia- 
ment Uiat imposes internal taxen upon the Colonies is an 
act of pownr, and not a rieht ; and pownr ahstracted from 
ri^ht cannot give a ju^ct titiK to dominion." 

Our fathers spoke foe themselves on this sub^ 
ject. They published to Uie world a plain and 
distinct declaration of the causes whicii drove 
them to revolution. They arraigned King George 
upon specific accusations. Hera is one of them: 

"Ue has combined with other?*' [the Engb.^h Parlia- 
ment] " to .«abji>ct us to a jurisdiclitm t'ureigit to iiur Cna- 
Ftiiution. and unaoknowlcdued by our laws — giving hi* nd- 
scnt to Uieir acts of pretiuled legislation." 

Some of these "acta o^prctendcd legislation** 
were specified: 

"For abolishing the fVae system of Fmglisih laws 19 a 
neighboring province," [(Canada] " cstiibli.-Uhig therein an 
arbiuary Government, nnd enlarging its boundarie.^, m> a.si 
to render it at once an examine a^id fit instrument ibr in- 
troducmg the same absolute rule into iliei>e C(4onies." * * 
" For t$u>*pendingourown l^giiilatures, and declariitgtUeJii- 
selves inv^jtted vviih power to legiolate for us in ail ca.sas 
whatsoever." 

Our ancestors declared, in the same instm- 
ment, as a fundamental proposition, that all Gov- 
ernments derive ^^ their just powers from the con- 
tent qf the governed,** 

Now, sir, the inhabitants of the Territories are 
not represented in Congress; and yet the Repub- 
lican platform declares that Congress shall exer- 
cise absolute, •* sovereign," arbitrary power oyer 
them. And my col!eao:ue says ilmt the Repub- 
lican party bases itself upon the Declaration of 
Independence ! 

My colleague declares that it is not because 
slavery is inhuman, or immoral, that he will vote 
for an act of Congress to restrain its extension. 
Not at allj but only biicausr it is inexpedient. 
Well, then, he has the less excuse for an unau- 
thorized intervention — an as.sumption of power 
not delegaued to Congress by the Constitution. 
One miwiit almost be pardoned for adopting such 
a course in order to restrain inhumanity or im- 
morality; but when it coine's to a mere question 
of expediency, and notlung else, there can be no 
justiucation. 

The Senator fiom Maine would liavc slavery 



prohibited in the Territories by act of Congress, 
oecause that institution (as he claims) has weak- 
ened. the States in which it is already established, 
and he will have no more such States in the 
Union. And yet he admits that what Congress 
cannot do directly it ought not to attempt indi- 
rectly; sod admits, also, that Congress has no 
power to dictate .whether slavery sliall or shall 
not exist within a State. Is it possible for any 
man to involve himself in a xnojrp palpable cou^ 
tradiction than this?^ 

The Senator fVom Vermont avows, openly, 
: that the object of prohibiu'og African slavery in 
the Torriiories by act of Congress is to prevent 
its ever being estabbsiicd by the people when 
thos6 Territories come to be admitted as States; 
and yet that Senator and the Senator IVom Maine 
abuse the Presideot foi' bis ooncjusion, that the 
prohibition of shivery in the Territories by act 
of Congress is but a scheme for dictating, indi- 
rectly, the domostk institutions of the new States. 

The Senator from Vermont also asserted tht^t 
citizens of the nortliern Stales pould not live in 
relations of domestic: peace and quiet in the aam^ 
community withcitizejos of the southern States. 
The Senator from Misaissi^ipi (Mr. Adaus] at- 
tempted to cerrect him In tins particular, but the 
corriictioti was n(H accepted. It is a remarkable 
Cact, for wliich I am indebted to the Senator from 
Mississippi, that nearly half a million more per- 
sons born in the northern States are. now acujal 
residents — not sojourners, but actual residents — 
in the slaveholdin^ States, than there are persons 
born in slaveholding States residing itithe north- 
ern States. It appears froni the returns of the 
last census, thfU 

" Nn4od.<v tJian a»veu huadrsd and twesitymia thovsaiHl 
four hundred and t!.ty were living in slavetiolding States 
who wertj natives of -non sluvebolding States, and /two 
hundred and thirty two ihou!>nnd one hundred and tVvelve 
pertionii living in non pkivchoidifig Slates wbo were natives 
of slavclMlding SutM." * . . 

It seems that we have a greater proclivity 
toward emi«>[ration than our southern friends. 

Mr. President, it has been charged in the course 
of this discussion, that the Democmtic party in 
the northern States avoided thef real issue during 
the late presidential canvass. What was the real 
issue? The Senator from Illinois says it was, 
whether a Territorial Legislature has or has not 
power to abolish Slavery ? I find no such issue 
propounded in cither the Republican or the Dem- 
ocratic platform. The former declares, to be 
sure, that a Territorinl Legislature cannot estab- 
lish slavefv, but fails to declare whether itxan or 
cannot exclude it. 

I find that the Republican platform asserts an 
absolute power in Congress over the Territories: 
I find that denied in the Democratic platform. 

I find the Republican platform insisting upon 
lej^islation by Congi^jss to exclude siavcry from 
all th« Territories of the United States; I find in 
the Democratic plafform a declaration that Con- 
gress has no autnority, under the Constitution, 
to enact such laws. 

I find in the Repubfican platform a substantial 
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assertion of the power of Congress to ** 'prevent 
slavery within tne States; I find that -repudiated, 
in the strongest terms, by the Democratic plat- 
form. 

Latstly, BIT, I find in the Republican platform 
an exhortation to the disuniontsts — whom the 
Senator from New Hampsliire has nerer seen, 
but whom the Senator from Massachusetts has 
seen, and now denounces, and whom the Senator 
from Maine denounces also, whether he has seen 
them or not — an exhortation to these and all 
other factionists, of every sort and hue, 

« Maok tpirit^ and wbita, 
Iledvpirild and grey,'' 

to join a crusade w be prosecuted against the 
southern States; and, upon the other hand, I find 
in the Democratic platform an earnest appeal, 
both to the southern States and the northern 
Stales, by alt they have attained and all they can 
hope, \^ the memories of our heroic age, by the 
argument of ancient concord, by the adjuration 
of a common ancestry, a common history, a 
comman glory, and a common destiny, to ri^e 
above the squabbles of sectionalism, the arts of 
demagogues, and all the cant of these distempered 
times, that they, TDsKTj^ltR, in Ifnion aod in 
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peace, mav run their great careers , and fill the 
world with fame. 

The issue thus joined by the two parties in 
their platforms has gone to the country : and upon 
it, after much argument and deliberation, the 
country has pronounced a final Terdici. 

The Presiaent has clearly interpreted that ver- 
dict in one admirable sentence: 

"Tbey have asserted the constitutional equality of each 
and all of the States of the Union as States ; Uiey have 
affirmed the constitaiional equality of each and oil of the 
citizena of the United States aa ciUEeoa. whatever their 
relijpon, wherever tbeur birth, or their resilience; tltey have 
maintained the inviolabllitv of the consUtutiontU rights of 
the different sections of the Union, and they have pro- 
claimed their devoted and unalterable attachment to the 
Union and the CopstituUon, as objects of interest superior 
to all subjects of local or sectional controvnrsy, as the safe- 

Euard of the righu of all, as Uie spirit and the essence of the 
berty, peace, and greatness of the Republic.'* 

The question to which the Senator from Illi- 
nois adverts did not enter into the issue; nor is 
it of the least consequence. What a Territorial 
Legislature can do, or cannot do, in respect of 
slavery, is no question for us. If it should ex- 
clude slavery, or tolerate slavery, whichever you 
please, the man who wishes to contest its power, 
one way or another, can betake himself to the 
judicial tribunals and have his case decided. The 
issue is not what a Territorial Legislature can do; 
the issue is what Congress can do; and that, in ray 
opinion, is nothing at all. 

If Con^ss win leave this whole question to 
the inhabitants of the several Territories, to be 
decided in each case without its intervention, and 
when, and as the inhabitants may choose, or may 
be able, to decide it, we shall have no further oc- 
casion of controversy and schism. And Con- 
eress must do that, or the Union will totter to 
destruction. 

I do not declare this in a factious spirit; I ex- 
press only the deliberate convictions of my judg- 
ment; and I express them not, in anger, but in 
lorrow. 

It is also charged that the Democratic party 
has not dared, in some of the northern States, to 
iefend the principles and policy of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act. I should not allude to this at all 
but for a statement in the Globe newspaper yes- 
terday, purporting to have been maae by two 
of the Kepresentatives from Ohio in the other 
House of Congress. I have §reat personal regard 
for those gentlemen, and do not believe they would 
intentionally misrepresent the position of their 
political opponents. Nor can I undertake, at this 
laie hour, to controvert the various details which 
they have related. The Democratic party of Ohio 
will be defended in that House at the next session 
by its own able and gallant champions. Suffice it, 
for the present, to declare that I do not know a 
Democrat in the State — and my acquaintance is 
an extensive one»who dissents from the prin- 
ciples expressed in the Cincinnati platform and 
emBbdiea in the Kansas-Nebraska bill. There 
may be siich a man; I cannot say that there is 
none such; but I can say, and will say, that I 
have not been able to find him. In all the 
«peeches which I heard, and upon all the ban- 
ners which I saw, during the late canvass, th^re 
was no sentiment I should hesitate to affirm in 
this presence, or before the Union at large. 

Why, sir, we could not have avoided that 
issue if we had chosen. Besides the Cincinnati 
platform,which was printed in ail the netTbpapers, 
and was the theme of incessant discourse, there 
is the platform of the Democratic State Conven- 
tion, which assembled at Columbus in January 
last. It declared 

" That slavery H a domestie institution, and Uiat* Con- 
gress has neither the power to legislate it into any Terri- 
tory o/ Sute, nor to exclude it iherefrom, bat to leave the 
people thereof perfecUy free to form and regulate their 
domeMic institutionM in their owi^ray, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States!*^ 

This is the very language of the Nebraska bill. 
The platform then adds: 

*'That the right of the people of each particular State 
and Territory to establish their own cnnstitntion or form 
of ^vemnent, to choose and regulate their ow^ domestic 
insUtutious of every kind, and to legislate for themselves, 
is a fundamental principle of aU freegnvemnient; and that 
it is the self same right to secure which our ancesturs 
waged the war of the Revolution ^a right lying at the ven* 
foundation of all oar fVee institutions, recognized In ittle 
Declaration of Independence, and established by the Con- 
stituUon of the United States ; and ws bere^ indoise and 
reaflna this now disputed priadple." 
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These resolutions only assert what the Dem- 
ocratic Stats Convention of Ohio asserted in Jan- 
uary, 1848, upon the issue as then presented. 
After expressing the opposition of the entire 
" people** of Ohio, without any distinction of 
parties, to the institution of slavery, *' as an evil,- 
and unfavorable to the development of the spirit 
and practical benefits of free institutions," the 
Convention declared: 

" But be it further re$olved, That th< Democracy of Ohio 
do, at the same time, fully recognize the doctrine held 
bv the early fathelrs of Uie Republic, and still maintained 
by the DemocraUe party in all the States, that to each State 
belongs tlic right to adopt and modify itn own municipal 
laws, to regulate its own internal nffhirii, tio hold and main- 
tain an equal -and independent sovereignty with each and 
every State, and that upon these rights the National Legis- 
lature can neither legislate nor encroach.*' 

The resoluticyis o{ 1856 are but in amplifica- 
tion of this. 

I might complain, on the other hand, if it were 
worth while, as to ihe course of our opponents. 
We were charged, and are to this day, with de- 
siring, and in fact designing, to extend the insti- 
tution of slavery into Territories where it does 
not now exist. The only pretext upon which 
this accusation could be founded at all is, that we 
refuse to vote for anv act of Congress to prevent 
its extension.* Well, sir, we believe that Con- 
gress has no coilstitutional authority to pass an 
act of this description; and that, as it is for the 
inhabitants of each State, new and old, to exclude 
or admit slavery at discretion, Congress ought 
not to usurp their rights and privileges as Amer- 
ican citizens during the territorial form of gov- 
ernment. To charge us with desiring or pro- 
moting the extension of slavery because we can- 
not vote for a eongressumal prohibition, is quite 
as illogical and absurd as the accusation, made 
three or four years ago, that we were in/avor of 
intemperance, vice, and crime, because we would 
not vote for a law to imprison every man who 
drank a molithful of ardent spirits or a glass of 
wine. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] is 
entitled to his opinion as to the effect of the Cfou- 
stitution upon territorial organizations. I am not 
bound to sj^ree with him in that opinion, and I do 
not agree. But that question, as I nave said , never 
can come before us. We have, in the Nebraska 
bill, disclaimed all jurisdiction on the part of 
Congress over the subject. 1 am under no more 
obligation to have a controversy with hifti on 
those questions, than if he should declare the 
opinion that Indian corn can be cultivated with 
more advantage by the labor of African slaves 
than bvthe labor of hired men, in which opinion 
I should certainly disagree with him. 

I said, sir, that the country had decided between 
the Republican and D^ocratic parties. iVl y own 
State, which I love ana .cherish with all the affec- 
tion of a son, did not g|ve her electoral votes for 
Mr. Buchanan; but 170,903 of her patriotic, hon- 
est, and indostrious citizens indicated him as their 
preference. Colonel Fremont received 187,497 
votes, and Mr. Fillmore 28,125 votes. This, prac- 
tically, is a drawn battle; and yet the Senators 
from New Hampshire and Illinois talk to me of 
the ** overwhelming sentiment" of Ohio in favor 
of the Republican party and its candidate. I 
have discovered no such sentiment in my neigh- 
borhood. One fact, at least, is beyond question. 
I shall have eight, and probably nine. Democratic 
Representatives from Ohio to assist me in the 
next Congress. 

The Senator from New York postpones the 
further argument of these questions until the 
next presidentia^ campaign; and my coUeaeoe, 
as well as the Senator fcpm Massachusetts, (eels 
perfectly confidant of success then.. We have 
heard all this before. I believe that my col- 
league prophesied one hundred thousand ma- 
jority in Oiiio for Colonel Fremont; at least if 
he did not, one of his political friends promised 
as much in a speech at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention. 

The Senator from Massachusetts was not only 
certain of success, as he told us during the last 
session of Congress, but he assured us, upon one- 
occasion, that the Republican party would soon 
have a majority in the Senate. That he proph- 
esied op the subject wheo«ver he took the floor 
Is indisputable. Sir, they did not frighten us 
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then — not even when the circumstances were 
such as to prevent a favorable consideration 
of this question in the minds of the northern 
people; and I can assure them, if the contest 
must be renewed, that we will be as ready to 
meet them in November, 1800, as we have Been 
heretofore. 

For my own part, Mr. President and Senators, 
I desire and hope that the sectional contem in 
which we have indulged for almost three years 
will soon be hushed and forgotten. There are 
many topics of vital interest to the American 
people, and to the world, related in this message: 
of vital interest as connected with foreign affairs, 
with commerce, and arts, and agriculture, with 
the colonization of -our Pacific domain, with the 
development of our mighty physical resources 
and untamed spirit of enterprise. Let us turn 
from the constant jealousies of the North toward 
the South, and the South toward the North, to 
proceed in that path of national achievement 
which now invites our care, and challenges our 
ambition — as the imperial bird of the Republic 
lifts his proud pinions to soar above the defile- 
ments of earth, and the midway clouds, in order 
to bask in _ the undimmed glory of tha central 
sphere. 

THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

SPEECH OF HON. HENRY WILSON. 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tbe Sekate, Deetmber 19, 1856. 

The Senate having under conwdaration the motion of 
Mr. Rusk to refer bo much of the President's Mearaf^e as 
relates to foreign affairs to tbe Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, 

Mr. WILSON said: Mr. President, in the 
memorable debate of 1830 on Foote's resolution, 
Mr. Webster, in that mnsnificent speech, which 
won for him the proud title of the ablest defender 
of the Constitution, spoke of the ordinance of 
1787 as a measure of great foresight and wisdom, 
which had laid the interdict a^nst personal 
servitude over the re^on northwest of the Ohio 
while it was yet a wilderness, deeper than all 
local laws or local constitutions. *<We are ac- 
customed," said he, ** to praise the lawgivers of 
antiquity; we help to perpetuate the fame of 
Solon and Lvcurgus; but 1 doubt whether one 
single law of any lawgiver, ancient or modem, 
has produced effects of more distinct, marked , a nd 
lasting chr.racter than the ordinance of 1787." 
This tribute to the crowning work of the old 
Congress of the Confederation brought upon htm 
and upon his section of tha Union the accusation 
of making an onset upon the South; of interfering 
with their domestic institutions; of endangering 
the relation of master and slave. Gieneral Hay ne, 
his distinguished opponent, who fought then the 
first great battle of nullification under the eye of 
his great leader, Mr. Calnoun, who then presided 
over the Senate, brought these accusations into 
the Senate and hurled them against Mr. Webster, 
and against the people of the North. Mr. Web- 
ster met these accusations, these unjust reproaches, 
with a prompt and emphatic denial. After ex- 
pressing his surprise that these charges should be 
brought into the Senate, he said: 

** I know ftill well that It Is and has been the settled pol- 
icy of some persons in the South, Tor years to represent tlie 
people of the North as vHsposed to interfere with tlM^m in 
their own exclusive and peculiar concerns. When it be- 
came necessary, or was Uiought 9it4ty some political per- 
sons, to fled an unvarying ground for tbe eidusion of north- 
ern men from eonfldence and from lead in the affaire of 
the Republic, then, and not Ull then, tbe cry wan raised, 
and the feeling industriously excited, that the influence of 
nortliera men in the public councils would nndan^er tlie 
relation of master and slave. This is a delicate ntid srrn 
kive point in southern feeling; and of late years it has 
always been touched, and generally with effect, whenever 
the object has been to unite the South agaiib;t nurtlitrti 
men or northern measures. I'his feeling, always carct'u!!/ 
kept alive, and maintained at too intense a boat to ndimt 
discriminaUon or reflecti<m, is a lever of great power in our 
political machine. It moves vast bodies, and gives lo them 
one and tbe same direcUon. But it^s wiUiout adequate 
cause, and the suspicion which exists is wholly proiKid- 
less. There is not, and never has been, a di«p4>sitinn in 
the North to interfere with these interestf of the Souih. 
Such interference has never been bUppo»ed to be wiitiin 
the power of the Oovemment; nor has it been in any v> ay 
attemoted. Tha slavery of the South has always ht^i^n 
regarded sa a nutter of domssUc policy, left wltta th»States 
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(h<tmselvm, woA wiUi Wtiictt the Federal OcveninieDt had 
nothing to do.*' 

The motiye, Mr. President) for these unjust 
Bccusationa *' of some persons in the South" 
against the people of Uie North, is here clearly 
stated- by Mr. Webster. That motive has con- 
tinued to animate this class of persons to this 
day. It is even now stron^r than when it 
prompted the arraignment of Mr. Webster for 
his eulo^ium upon the ordinance of 1787. The 
<' sensitive point in southern feeling'* has been 
*'carefully kept alive*' up to this hour, "and 
maintained at too intense a heat to admit dis- 
crimination or reflection." Nor were there 
wanting in 1830 northern men to echo the words 
and jo^ri in the cry against the people of the 
North, if Mr. Webster, for a simple and beau* 
tiful tribute to the beneficent effects of the ordi- 
nance of 1787, was arraigned on this flopr in 1830 
by one of the most accomplished statesmen of 
the South; if there were then found northern men 
ready to echo his words, surelv the men who 
now vote to apply the principle of that great 
ordinance to the vast territorial possessions of 
the Republic cannot hope to escape the misrepre- 
sentation, censure, and reproach df southern men 
who see in the expansion of freedom the signs 
of their waning power, or Of that dasa of north- 
ern men who 

« In the dust are groping 

For the largess, base and small, 
Which the hand or power Is scatteiing ; 
Crumbs which from its table Anil." 

But, sir, I can stand, we can stand here to-day 
and say, as the great New England orator then 
said, that their accusations and suspicions are 
wholly groundless — that no attempt has ever 
been made, since Washington took the oath of 
office on the 30th of April, 1789, to this hour, to 
interfere with the legal and constitutional rights 
of the people of the southern States in meir 
domestic concerns^ 

On the 4th oi November last, more than one 
million three hundred thousand men, intelligent, 
patriotic, liberty-loving, law-abiding citizens of 
New Englaiid/the great Central States, and of the 
Not th west", holding with our Republican fathers 
thit all men are created equal and have an inalien- 
able right to liberty; that the Constitution of the 
United States was ordained and established to 
secure that inalienable right everywhere under its 
exclusive authority, denying ** the authority of 
Congress, of a Territorial Legislature, of any 
individual or association of individuals, to give 
legal existence to slavery in any Territory of the 
United States, while the present Constitution 
shall be maintained," pronounced through the 
ballot-box that ** the Constitution confers upon 
Congress sovereign power over the Territories of 
Che United States, and that in the exercise of this 
power it is both the right and the duty of Con* 
gress to prohibit in the Territories those twin 
relics of barbarism ^-Polygamy and Slavery.*' 
Believing with Franklin^ mat " slavery is an 
atrocious debasement of human nature" — with 
Adams, that "conseming to slavery is a sacri- 
le^ous breach of trust *^ with Jefferson, that 
" one hour of American slavery is fraught with 
more misery than afes of that which we rose in 
rebellion to oppose* —-with M&dison, that ** sla- 
very is a dreaoful calamity," that *' imbecility is 
ever attendant upon a country filled with slaves" 
-~with Monroe, that ** slavery has preved upon 
the vitals of the community in all the States 
where it has existed" — with Montesquieu, that 
"even the very earth, which teems with pro- 
fusion under the cultivating hand of the free-born 
laborer, shrinks into barrenness from the con- 
taminating sweat of a slave,** — they pronounced 
their purpose to be to save Kansas, now in peril, 
and all tne Territories of the Republic, for the 
free laboring men of the North and the South, 
their children and their children *s children for- 
ever. 

Accepting the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States as their 
political charts — avowing their purposes to be to 
niaintain the Constitution, the. Federal UniQn, 
and the Rights of the States— prt>claiming every- 
vhere their purpose not to make war upon the 
South, not to interfere with the legaland consti- 
tutional hghta of the paopie of any of the Staias,— 



the^ gave their votes with the profoundept con- 
viction that they were discharj^ing the duties 
sanctioned by humanity, patriotism, and religion. 
Youth with Its high hopes and aspirations — man- 
hood in the vi^pr and maturity of its powers — 
ag[e with its rich and ripe experiences, inspired 
with the spirit of Washington, when he an- 
nounced to Robert Morris that his "suffrage 
should not be wanting" to effect •• the abolition 
of slavery** in his native Virginia ** in the only 
proper aTid effectual mode in which it could be 
accomplished — thatis,by legislative authority" — 
severed the ties which had boiAd lihem to other 
organizations, and united to prohibit slavery 
everywhere outside the slave states, where it 
exists under the exclusive authority of Congress. 
This is the offense of these one million three hun- 
dred thousand sons of the free Nortli, upon whom 
the unkenneled hounds of the slave propagandists 
have l)een unleashed. 

Sir, the President of the United States, in this 
his last will and testament, has arraigned these 
one million three hundred thousand intelligent 
and i>airiotic freemen of the country. His ac- 
cusations have gone forth over the land. Steam 
and sail, wind and wave, are bearing these ac- 
cusations all over the Christian and civilized 
world. Wherever our country is known, these 
accusations made* by the Chief Magistrate of the 
Republic will meet the eye or r^ach the ear of 
men. 1 indulge the hope» however, that the 
Republicans of the Old World who have been, 
ana now are, branded as factionists, disorgan- 
izers, levelers, enemies of churches and hierarch- 
ies, will remember that the Republicans of the 
New World who battle for th^ liberty of man 
against the dominion of man, are doomed, like 
themselves, to share the contumely and reproadhes 
"of power. 

Assuming, Mr. President, that his policy has 
been sanctioned by the election , the President pro- 
ceeds to accuse more than one million three hun- 
dred thousand American citizens of an attempt to 
organize ai sectional party, and usurp the Gav- 
emment of ihe country. He proceeds to arraign 
nnore than one million three hundred thousand 
citizens 'of the free North, and to charge them 
with forming associations of individuals *'who, 
pretending to seek only to prevent the spread of 
slavery into the present or future inchoate States, 
are really inflamed with a desire to change the 
domestic institutions of existing. States" — with 
seekiri? **an object which they well know to be 
a revolutionary one"-^with entering **a path 
which leads nowhere, unless it be to civil war 
and disunion" — with being "peWectly aware 
that the only path to the accomplishment" of the 
change they seek " is through buriiing cities and 
ravaged fields and slaughtered populations*' — 
with, endeavoring " to prepare the people of the 
United States for civil war by doing everything 
in their power to deprive the Constitution and the 
laws of moral authority; and to undermine the 
fabric of the Union by appeals to passion and sec- 
tional pri judice, by indoctrinating its people with 
reciprocal hatred, and bv educating them to stand 
face to face as enemies." 

Sir, I deny each — every one — ay, all of these 
charges. There is not the semblance of truth in 
them. If the serpent that stole into Eden, that 
beguiled our first mother, which the angels 

" Found 
Squat ilka a toad close at the ear of Eve,'* 

had glided into the Executive Mansion, that ser- 
pent could not have hissed into the President's 
ear words more skillfully adapted to express the 
precise and exact opposite of truth, sir, these 
accusations against as intelligent and patriotic 
men as ever rallied around the standard of free- 
dom are untruthful and malignant, showing that 
the shafts hurled in the conflict throuj^h which 
we have just passed, rankle in his bosom. 

Senators express their surprise that we on this 
side of the Cnamber should utter the indigna- 
tion which men who have any spirit, any sense 
of honor, should feel at these malignant and false 
charees of the Chief Magistrate of the Republic. 
Sir, he his undertaken to arraign us before the 
world, as making pretensions to one line of policy 
when we intended to act up to another. He has 
charged us with engaging in revolutionary move- 
ments. He has charged us with having entered 



on a line of policy^hat has no possible outlet but 
civil war and disunion. He has charged us with 
thus acting in the full knowledge that our path 
leads over ravaged fields, bg^ning cities, and 
slaghtered populations. He Ms charged us with 
unuermiiiing the Constitution and laws of our 
country; with arraying the people of oqe section 
against the others, learning them to stand face to 
face as enemies. Sir, we should meet the scorn 
and contempt of all honorable men if we did not 
utter the feelings which these unjust, untruthful, 
and malignant aspersions upon the people whose 
representatives we are, excite in our hearts. To 
us, to the people he has so bitterly assailed, these 
expressionis of the President's persona] opinion 
are of very little importance. We know his 
weight of metal, and the limited range of his 
vision. The New Hampshire Patriot, the Bos- 
ton Post, and the Washington Union, are little 
calculated to convey to the Executive that exact, 
fVill, and accurate information, which would en- 
title his personal opinions to much consideration'. 
These charges, however, derive some little import- 
ance from his high position. 

There is one member of his Cabinet whose 
hand some think they see in the messaee, who 
knows full well the character of this production. 
I mean the learned Attorney GeneraL His vast 
acquisitions and tireless industry, his early asso- 
ciations and correspondence with the Abolition- 
ists of New Enj^land, all teach him that these 
accusations against the people of the North are 
without foundation. For years he was in cor- 
respondence'witR the leading Abolitionists of the 
North. I remember, sir, the public letterpenned 
in his night-dress, dictated by the poet Whittier, 
which he wrote to secure Abolition votes. I 
remember too, sir, that when Wise made the 
insolent threat that they would introduce slavery 
into the North, he indignantly answered, thai 
before they could intro4uce slavery into the 
North, her dties and villages would be leveled 
in the dust, so that squadrons of cavalry could 
gallop over them unimpeded, as the steeds sweep 
over the boundless prairies of the West. He 
should have restrained the pen which libels more 
than .one hundred thousand sons of his native 
State, whose onl v offeAse is that they have resolved 
that slavery shall never be introduced "into the 
North." Sir, these aspersions of the Executive 
upon northern men will recoil upon his own head. 
He will go out of power with the stern condem- 
nation of hundreds of thousands who were instru- 
mental in elevating him to that lofty position 
from which he has hurled his envenomea shafts. 

The first charge is, that associations have been 
formed of persons pretending to seek the restric- 
tion of slavery in tne Territories, but who desire 
to interfere with slavery in the States. This does 
not apply to the Ghirrison Abolitionists — they do 
not pretend to act in favor of the restriction of 
slavery in the Territories; the Gerrit Smith Abo- 
litionists do not make that pretension. These 
words apply to the Republican party of the 
United Statea — a party that has given a larger 
vote in the free North, by nearly one hundred and 
fifty thousand, than any party ever gave there 
htfore — a vote within a few thousands as large as 
Taylor received in 1848, or Scott i/i 1652, in the 
whole Union. 

But the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pugh] under- 
took to break this charge, the other day, by tell- 
ing us on this side of the*Chamber that, if our 
positions were as we stated them to be, the Pres- 
ident could not havp intended this attack upon 
us; that he meant it for the little organization of 
Abolitionists in the North. I was surprised that 
the Senator should have invented such an excuse 
for the Chief Magistrate. 1 teH the Senator, and I 
tell other Senators, that this excuse will not do. 
The President intended to arraign the electors 
who voted for Fremont; his words do hot apply 
to the Ghirrison Abolitionists, or to that class of 
radical Abolitionists who supported Gerrit Smith 
for the Presidency. 

Sir, Senators who have undertaken to sustaini 
or rather to apologize for this extraordinary 
course of the President, have condemned the dis- 
cussion of the slavery question during the past 
few years. I commend to Senators who censure 
the people for these discussions, the words of 
jAina Madiiov, that— 
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^ ¥^rif^y^h^n^ whidi tends to ii^gittaM dnnirer, involve 
nanoimi fxpcnse or safety, bccoineji of concern to c'vpry 
p.in of the I'nion, a««l in a pro|>er »til»jeet for the coiisider- 
aKiiQ of thiiM! iHi.-irgiMl with the goneral adininiHtration of ^ 
liie (iuv«riiiii«Mit.^' ^. 

Surely S^nntora cannot be surprised at the dis- 
cussion cfi' questions so vast, as those which grow 
out of tlit» slavery of nearly four millions of men 
in Amenra. American slavery, our connections 
with it, and our relations to it, aiid the obligations 
these coiMiections and relations impose upon us 
as men, as citizens of the Slates and the United 
Stales, make up the overshadowing issues of the 
age in which we lire. PhilaniUropisU who have 
sounded the depths and shoals of humanity; 
scholars who hnve laid under contribution the 
domain of matter and of mind, of philosophic 
inquiry and historical research-, statesmen, who 
are impressing their genius upon the institutions 
of their country and their age, — all are now illus- 
■ trating, by their genius, learning and eloquipnce, | 
•the vast and complicated issues involved in the 
:{^roat problems we, of this age, in America, are 
working out. The transcendent magnitude of 
the interests involved in the existence a«d expan- 
sion of the system of human bondage in America 
is arresting the attention of the people, and stir- 
ring the country to its profoundest depths. 

The Sewator from Tennessee [Mr. Jonbs] 
^oted a remark of mine, to the efl'ect that this 
•gltatien of the slavery question would never 
cease while the soil of'ths Republic should be 
trod by tiie foot of a slave. That sentiment I 
repeat here lo-dar. 1 believe it. GOD is the 
great agitator. While His throne "stands, agita- \ 
tion will go on Ofitil the foot of a slave shall not ' 
press the soil of the eastern or western continent, f 

Would that Senotor suppress all aspirations for • 
human liberty? 1 conmiend t« the Senator the i 
IS^ords of Henry Glay, whom he followed so de- 
Toiedly while living, by whose bedside he stood 
■when dying, and whose memory Ivc cherishes 
and reveres. Of those who wouid repress all/ 
fnenerous eiPort for freedom in America, Henry 
Clay said: 

"They must blow out the moral llrhts around us, and 
citiogakih Uiat |rrcat4!<t torcb of all wliica Amorica presents 
toa benifilited world, poiuiing tJie way to lUeir riglita. lilv 
erties, and liappinejjs. And wl<on tlu;y acUicvo afl those 
purposCi, ih*!ir work will "be ye? inooiiipU-lc. They must 
peneifHie the human soul, ami erailicaie the light of reason 
sod tho love of liberty. Then, and not till then, wLaq 
univcr.'Ml darknesa and despair prevail, cau you per{)etunte 
ulnvery, and reprc5»a all «ympalljie:«, and all humane and 
bPNevoleni eflbrts among iVeenien, in behalf of the unliappy 
po'iption of our race doomed to bondiige." 

I commend. Mr. President, these words of the 
great Auiericnn statesman to Senators who would 
silence every noble pulsation of the human heArt 
whicli boats for the liberty q( the poor unfortunate 
men now held in perpetual bonaage. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. BrownJ 
told u^ the other day that Garrison bad said it 
he had a million of votes, he would give them all 
for Fremont. Sir, tbe impression has gone out 
to the country that Garrison voted for Fremont. 
The Senator s remark will deceive those who 
have already been deceived, and mislead those 
who have already been misled. Garrison had 
but one vote to give, but he did not give even 
that for Frdmont. Garrison, speaking for him- 
self and his associates, did say: 

" The bejU wialiet of every eolightcned Mend of freedom i 
niusl be on the side of Fremont; ao that, if there were no { 
ntoral harrier to oter voting, and wr hsd a million of votes I 
to bestow, we sbMild oasfthem aJI fbr the RepsbNcan can- 
didHte. JxutHy Ofen to oennire of ikt Rejiuhlujon party if, | 
on other gcound'^ts Jitlelily to the United Stafei Constilu- l 
Uon, in regard !o its pro slavery compromises — it i^ deserving | 
of commendniion tor endeavoring to bafl^e llw decif ns of j 
tbe slave power ia rBsard to our vaU territorial poue$nona \ 
aith«}^'ea." I 

Sir, this is what Garrison said; and I call upon ; 
tbe Senator to pkicc this matter right before the I 
people whose ear ht has. Ghtrnson said, in ex- i 
planation'of this position: ii 

'» We have uniformly exi»re«sed oar preference for Fr6- 1 1 
wont as againfit Bucbanau or FiJiraore, and this iti tlie . 
tiniver»-al iVelins; of the < ultra AbolitiuniAts ;' not because !j 
Fremont is an Abolitionii^t, not becauitc hi:* party gives any ; I 
Countenance whatever to our dijinnion view>», or to | ultra- i i 
i«m' in any chape; but betrauite he and Uiey are right In 1 1 
resisting ibe eatensioii of ^avcry, and in that act necen- ' | 
•anly have our sympathies and good wishes, however : < 
culpnble il)rv mav "be, and are, u» other respect* ; >u.st a** we • , 
Si»proved of Mr. Webrter's course when he declared : * The 
fraenMn of ilis Nortti have adesp iMsrast in keepiag labor p! 
free, «ajhuiTsH' fire*. In the n«r Tsnritsrtl*.' • * ^ MM 



cdiall eonisont to do e.xtenfnon o^ the area of shivery upon 
Ihis-coniinent. nor to any increase of slave repre.'<entation 
in the other House of (^on^re-ss.' Thi<) in Ft^montiiim, in 
whole and in jian — noilung more— nothing les.s." 

The .Senator also made the charge here, that 
the New York Tribune had appealed to the Gar- 
rison Abolitionists, and to tne supporters of 
Gerrit Smith, to support the Republican party; 
promising that in due time the Republicau party 
would go with them in attacking slavery in the 
Slates. To this declaration of the Senator, the 
Tribune gives this complete denial: 

" The -Tribune a||Kl^' no appeal whatever to the Garrison 
and Gerrit Smitfi anolitlonists to come over to the Fremont 
party, -nor anything of tlic fiort. 1 1 never promi»ed to unity 
in urguig the u^e of Federal aatfeority or power to ovenluow 
slavery in tlie States." 

I call the attention of the Senators who make 
it a practice here before the people to class us 
with the Garrison Abolitionists, and with Mie 
supporters of Gerrit Smith, to the precise and 
exact difference between us. The Garrison 
Abolitionists do not vote at ail. They will 
neither vot^, nor hold ofice. They take no 
political part otr lot in the Government of the' 
country. They are not only committed agaimt 
the extension of slavery, but they araxommittod 
againfit slavery in the slave States. Believing 
with Brissot that** slavery in all its forms, in all 
its degrees, is a violation' of divine law, and a 
degradation of human natur;>;" and believing the 
Constitution to be what some honorable Senators 
on tiii!? floor repreaentit tP be, an instruntej»tthat 
recognizees whajt Madison said he would iiot 
embody in it, ** tba idea that there can be prop- 
erty in man,** they arc in fcvpr of dissolving the 
present Union an<l 'overtli rowing the Federal 
Constitution. I dis9!snt, the Republican party 
dissents, frotn i^i^'u construction of ths Con^tittir 
tion of the United States. We dissent altogether 
from their distiniKin sentimeats-^we do not con- 
cur with them in abstaining from ihe exercise of 
the elective fjrao^hise. 1 hav« ever avowed that 
disagreement at home-~4 avow it here. But 
wjiilc I disagree witii them altogiether« I will do 
them the justice to say here* that they hav6 for 
years devoted their lives and th^ir prop^fty, 
and incurred co^iti^niely and reproachiSf , ^r the 
cause of tlie bondmen of Am«nca; and lis re, or 
elsewhere, while I express my total disagreement 
with them» i will say that they are men of self- 
sacrificing devotion, and wen of ^reat ability, 
who have stud^d tlie slaveiy questioQ in all its 
aspects, collected volumes of statistics Bearing 
upon it in all its relations — men at whose feet 
the Senator froai Pennsylvania [Mr. BtCLERJ 
and other Senators who so glibly pronounce 
them fanatics might sit and learn somotliing of 
slavery in America. 

There is a class of jnen calling themselves 
Radical Abolitionists. They believe the Consti- 
tution of the United States is an anti-alavery 
Constitution. They believe U^At i\\» Supreme 
Court whi^ sits under ^s has the constitutional 
power to proclaim the emancipation of every 
slave in America, as Lord Mansfield in England 
and the Supreme Court in Massachusetts declared 
slavery illegal in England and Massachusetts. 
They believe the Declaration of Independence to 
be, in tho words of John Hai)cock, ** the ground 
and foundation of future government" in Amer- 
ica. They believe the declaration that all men 
are created equal, underlies the foundation of our 
political institutions. They bel4ve that the Con- 
stitution of the United States was ordained and 
esuiblished to secure not only in the Territories, 
ot only* under the exclusive control of Congress, 
ut in all the States, tlie inalienable rights of 
every human being. That is their position. 

. The Republican party, Mr. President, dilTers 
with this party t as it aiflfers with the G^rison 
Abolitionists, in t^egard to the Constitution of 
the United States. When the members of the 
first Congress assembled, in 1774, at Philadel- 
phia, when they formed that first union of the 
American Colonies, when they proscribed tiie 
slave trade, when they made the articles of the 
Association tliat bound together as one people 
the inhabitants of these thirteen colonies, they 
assumed no power over slavery in the States. 
When the Articles of the Confederation were made 
in 1778, no powjr was tJUen spHecifically gcani^d 
to Cong'Mis •Tsr the Ipoal stfaira of t||e Siattf . 
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When the Constitution wasfWimed, the men who 
framed it did not intend <o give Congress the 
power to abolish slavery in the slaveholdin^ 
States. Opening the Constitution of our country, 
we find no power specifically granted to Con- 
gress to abobsh slavery in these States. Sir, the 
Republicans, like the Garrison Abolitionists and 
tliQ Radical Abolitionists, are opposed to slavery. 
We beiievo with Burke, that "slavei»y is a slate 
so degrading to the feelings and capacities of 
human nature that it ought not to be suflTered 
to exist.*' We believe with Henry Clay, that 
'^slavery is a curse — a curse to the master — a 
wrong, a grievous wrong to the slave; Chat it is 
all wrong, and no possible contingency can make 
it right.** Wc believe with Presidium Piepce, that 
everything connected with slavery is " odious;*' 
and, in the expressive language of the framer of 
your Ctiicinnati p)atfr>rm^ •• we are in fiivor of 
freedom and free soil wherever man livea through- 
out God's heritage." 

Since i took my seat in the Senate early in Feb- 
ruary, ISS.*), I have traveled more than thirty thou- 
sand miles in fourteen of the free States; I have 
seen hundveds of thousands of AmeHcan citizens 
in counoili 1 have listened to many of the ablest 
men of the country ; I have counseled with them; 
and 1 never yet heard one w«»rd uttered claiming 
power in Congress, or proposing to usurp power 
in Congress, to abolish slavery in the alavehold- 
ing States. Tho venerable Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Cass] mistakes in the idea that many 
persons voted under the conviction that they were 
voting for the abolition of servitude in the State's. 
The Republican pak-ty was brought into bein^ 
because the people saw there was an attempt 
making to reverse the action of tlie Government 
for sixty yeans., and to revolutionize Uie whole 
policy of the Government in regard to the Terri- 
tories. The people of the whole country were 
summoned to meet ia June iii Philadelphia to 
organize a movement on the bfltsis of the inhibi- 
tion of slavery in the Territories by con^ssional 
action. The Republican party was then or^n- 
ized; and it announced to lie its sentiroents, prin- 
ciples, and purposes: 

The mainitnanoe of the principles promulgated 
in the Deelaratioii of Independence, and embodied 
in the Federal Constitution*,. 

The Federal Constitution, the rigikta of the 
States, and the Union of the States^ shall be 
preserved; 

It is a sclf-evidetit truth, that all men are en- 
dowed with the inalienable ri^ht to liberty; and 
the primary object and ulterior design of our 
Federal Government was to secure this right to 
all persons within its excltisive jurisdiction; 

No person should be deprived of li&, liberty, 
or property, wiihosit due process of law; 

That it is our duty to maintain this provision 
of the Constitution against all attempts to violate 
it for the purpose of establishing slavery in any 
Territory of the United States, by positive legis- 
lation proliibiting its existence. 

We believe in the sublime doctrine of the Dae- 
laration of Independence j^iat all men are created 
equal, and have an inalienable tight to liberty. 
We believe that doctrine to be embodied in the 
Constitution, that without due proecsa of law 
no person can be deprived of liberty. We do 
not believe, with Mr. Calhoun, the Declaration 
of Independence to be a*** rhetorical flourish." 
We do not believe ii to be what Mr. Petiit pro- 
nounced it-^** a self-evident lie.** We do not 
believe it to be " aneloqiK'ntand passionate mani- 
festo of a revolutionary war** — mere " glittering 
and sounding generalities of natural eight. '* Wo 
believe it to be a living truth, from the pages of 
the New Testament, expressed in the Declaration 
of Independence, and embodied in th^ Consti- 
tution of the United Slates. We believe the 
maintenance of that truth everywhere under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of Congress, to be the 
constitutional and imperative duly of Congress. 

Then we declare, " That the Federal Consti- 
tution, the rights of the States, and the Union of 
the States shall be preserved.'* .Sir, .we went 
before the country with this declaration, that the 
Federal Conatitmion, the Constitution aa it ia 
should be preserved; and yet the Prtsident hae 
arraigned us before the civilized world, and 
ehargod ua with ah atSfmpt to umU'tmine tho 
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Constitution and laws of our country, and doing 
80 for revolutionary' purposes — purposes that 
will bathe the fields of the country in blood, in- 
Tolve cities in conflagration, and carry death 
throughout the land ! 

Senators have declared on this floor that we 
have not disclaimed the right to interfere with 
slavery in the States. I understood the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Puoh] to say that we had not 
made that disclaimer. I say to that Senator — 
I say to all, that it was intended by this expres- 
sion, "The rights of the States, shall be pre- 
served,*' to cover that and all other questions 
of State rights. Sir, the Republican party of 
1856, like the Republican party of 1800, is the 
party of State rignls. We believe the security 
of liberty in America depends upon the preser- 
vation of our town authorities, or our county au- 
thorities, of our Slate rights; and, if State rights 
are broken down, if the Government is central- 
ized — and it is tending in that direction — we be- 
lieve the liberty of the country will be in peril. 
These doctrines we have avowed everywnere, 
before the people and in the public press. We 
vindicate tne rights of the States — tne right of 
the southern States, if they choose to hold men 
in slavery, and the right of Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, Michigan, ancT Wisconsin to protect, by 
their own legislation, the liberty of every man 
that treads their soil, until his liberty has been 
forfeited by due process of law. 

Then we are charged in the message with 
having entered upon a path which has no pos- 
sible outlet but disunion. When the Republican 
party was organized, the avowal was made that 
the Union must be maintained. The declaration 
of Mr. Webster, ** Liberty and Union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable;" the declaration 
of Andrew Jackson, " The Union must be pre- 
served," were borne throughout the canvass on all 
our banners. In the public press, and before the 
people everywhere, tne doctrine was maintained 
that we were for the Union; and if any men, 
North or South, laid their hands upon it, they 
should die, if we had the power, traitor deaths, 
and leave traitor names m the history of the 
Republic. 

This cliarge of disunion made against the 
Republican party by the President, comes with 
an ill grace from the chief of a party which has 
in its ranks every political disunionist of the 
United States. The Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
Tqombs,] not now here, declared, '* If Fremont 
were clecced the Union would be dissolved , and 
ought to be." The Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. 
Slidkll,] the organizer of Mr. Buchanan's Win^ 
of the Democratic party, and its acknowledged 
leader dliring the canvass, avowed the same sen- 
timents Governor Wise, whose iodecent assaults 
upon Colonel Fr€mont and his mother shocked 
the feelings of every gentleman in America, 
threatened to dissolve the Union; he was ready 
to organize the militia of Virginia, to place them 
upon a war footing, and they were ready, he said, 
to" hew their bright way ''^through all opposing 
legions. We are now told by the Richmond 
Enquirer, thatWise,who made the tour to Raleigh , 
. who called upon the grand juries and courts to 
indict Botts for defending the Union in his domin- 
ions, that he only made these threats to preserve 
the Union. The Richmond Enquirer, of the 6th 
of October last, declared that if Fremont were 
elected it would be the duty of the South to dis- 
solve the Union, and form a southern confederacy; 
and we were told further South, that if Fr€raont 
were elected it would be their duty '* to march 
on Washington, and take possession of the ar- 
chives and Treasury of the United States," for- 
getting that the treasures of the Treasury were 
at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, •* in the 
enemy's country" — the North. 

The President charges us with engaging in a 
sectional moveiiient, which he tells us nas been 
rebuked. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Sutler] gave as a reason why the Republican 
movement was sectional, that both its candidates 
were from the North. Has the Senator from 
South Carolina forgotten that his own State, in 
1796, set the example of that species of section- 
alism by voting for Pinckqey and Jefferson, when 
it should have voted for Adams and Pinckney? 
Has he forgotten that in 1813, the Federal party 
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supported De Witt Clinton, of New York, anA 
Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, both of them from the 
free States ? Has he forgotten that in 1828, Jack- 
son and Calhoun, both southeni men, were sup- 
ported on one side, and Adams and Rush, both 
northern men, on the other? Has he forgotten 
thst in 1836, the Whig party js^ncrally supported 
General Harrison for the Presidency, and Mr. 
Granger, of New York, for the Vice ^residency, 
both free State men ? Why this charge about 
sectionalism, because both of the candidates hap- 
pened to be from the North? Why may not the 
West complain if both of the candidates happen 
to be from the Atlantic coast ? Our early states- 
men thought that if a division should ever hap- 
pen, it would not be between the South and the 
North, but between the East and West. I tell 
the Senator fVom South Carolina that we had 
candidates from the North because we had no 
men •from the South for either of those offices 
who would, however much they might have 
agreed with us, venture to assume our position. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman allow me 
to make one remark ? 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. The proposition which I made 
was perhaps made hastily, without having looked 
at the. true historical statement of fects. My 
proposition was, that tire issue had never been 
maac between the non-slavcbolding and slave- 
holding States by the nomination of candidates, 
until this time. I may have used the expression, 
that the President and Vice President heretofore, 
and I think it is true except in one instance, have 
been, one from the North and one from the South. 
1 will say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that it is a curious piece of history, that South 
Carolina never voted for one of her sons for the 
Presidency, and Massachusetts has voted for 
three of hers. They were worthy. Mr. Web- 
ster was worthy; Mr. John Adams was worthy, 
and Mr. John (iuincy Adams was worthy. I 
think we could enumerate men in our own State 
eoually worthy, but they were not nominated. 
My proposition was, that this issue had never 
been presented before. 

Mr. WILSON. I want to correct the Senator 
from South Carolina in a matter of history. In 
1796 the Federal candidate for the Presidency was 
John Adams, and for Vice President, Thomas 
Pinckney. South Carolina was then in Federal 
hands. There was an intrigue gotten up in the 
country to defeat Mr. Adams, and make Mr. 
Pinckney President, and South Carolina played 
her part in the intrigue, by voting for Jefferson 
and Pinckney. 

We should rejoice to have found a southern 
man of talent, of character and position before 
the country, who would have taken our platform 
of principles and accepted our nomination for 
either President or Vice President. More than 
one southern man of high character was consulted 
in regard to our movement. I will tell the Sen- 
ator the reason why southern statesmen did not 
venture to cssume our position and accept of the 
nomination. They had no faith in our move- 
ment, no faith in its power, no faith in the fidelity 
to freedom of the people of the North. I remem- 
ber the words of one southern statesman who 
was consulted in relation to this movement. A few 
weeks before the close of the last session, in con- 
versation with Mr. Clayton, he said: " You north- 
ern people never stand by us when we stand by 
you. Whenever any southern statesman has 
undertaken to stand by the rights of the North, 
your people have forsaken him and he has been 
Dome down." When we prove that we will stand 
by southern men who will stand by true national 
principles — when we establish that character for 
ourselves in the North, then we shall have south- 
ern men virho will stand on a true, broad, and 
national platform that comprehends the whole 
country, including the North. If nominations 
were to be now made, I believe we could find 
more than one southern man ready to stand upon 
the Philadelphia platform and to accept our nom- 
ination for the Presidency or the Vice Presidency. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mabok] claims 
that the South has a constitutional right to the 
expansion of slavery, as a political element, into 
the Territories. He assured the Senate that he 
cared nothing about the distinctions we make 



between the Garrison Abolitionists, the Radical 
Abolitionists, and the Republicans; that he held 
opposition to the extension of slavery in the Ter- 
ritories to be a war upon slavery in the States, 
because theyliad a constitutional right to the ex>- 
pansion of slavery as a political element. In 1048> 
the Senator from Virginia, who tells us that it is 
a matter of profound indrfifercnce to him and the 
people of his State whether we claim the power 
to abolish slavery in the States or prohibit it in 
the Territories, voted to prohibit it in three hun- 
dred thousand square miles of our territory. In 
1848, this Senator voted to extend to the Pacific 
ocean th^ Missouri compromise, approved the 
6th of March, 1820. He voted for this proposi- 
tion: 

" Tliat the eighth section of the Mlnouri compromlM 
act, approved March 6, 1820, be and the same is herebv de- 
clared to extend to the Pacifle ocean ; and the said eifthtk 
section, to}[:etlter with the compromise therein effected, ia 
hereby revived and declared to be in full force and bindmf 
fortlie future ors:anization of the Territories of the Unite! 
Btates in tiie same sen»e and with the same undersiandlng 
with which it was originaJly adopted." 

The Senator from Virginia, who voted to pro- 
hibit slavery to the Pacific ocean, in Utah, in A 
portion of New Mexico, and in the larger portion 
of California, now comes into the Senate, and 
when we propose in 1856 to do what he voted for 
in 1848, he tolls us that these distinctions are 
matters of indifiTerence to him and to his State. 
When we propose to exercise now the power he 
exercised tnen, he is ready to stand up to the 
doctrine of his letter of last autumn; he is ready 
for the perpetual and eternal separation of thesa 
States ! Letrne inform the Senator from Virffinia, 
that the one million three hundred thousand men 
of the North who voted for the sacred doctrine 
embraced in the ordinance of 1787, will not be 
delered from maintaining their principles by any 
threat of the dissolution of the Union. Our an- 
swer to him is in the words of Daniel Webster: 

** Our opposition to the further extension of local slavery 
in this country, or to the increase of slave representation ia 
Coni^rcsi*, Is general and universal. It tins no reference t* 
limits of latitude or points of the compass. Wo f^hall op- 
pose nil such extension and all such increase, in nil plaeee, 
at all times, under all circumstances, even aeainst all in- 
ducements, against all supposed limiiaiion of great inter- 
ests, against all combinations, against all compromises." 

Threats of dissolution have no terror for us. 
Perhaps they were intended for the latitude of 
Wheatland. The future will disclose whether 
they have any effect in that latitude. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Rusk] told ue 
the other day that we cared for the negro, and 
he cared for the white man. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Bioler] has expressed the 
same idea. We claim the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States for the free laboring men of the coun- 
try, north and south. The extension of slavery 
into Kansas — into the other Territories, is the 
exclusion of the free laboring men of the country 
from those Territories. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Adams] referred to the census to 
show that some seven hundred thousand north- 
ern men had gone into the slave States. If the 
Senator from Mississippi had read through the 
very page from which he made the quotation, he 
woula have discovered that the statement is not 
correct. By that very page he would have dis- 
covered that, in 18M), less than two hundred 
thousand northern-born men were in oil the 
slave States. In 1850, more than two milliona 
of the natives of the free States had removed 
from their own States into other States— less thaA 
two hundred thousand of that number had gone 
into the slave States. More than two millions 
of immigrants from abroad were in the United 
States in 1850. One million eight hundred thou- 
sand of them were in the free States; three hun- 
dred and seventy -eight thousand in the slave 
States. Ninety per cent, of all the emigration 
from the free States goes to other free States; 
eighty -five per cent, of all the foreign immigra- 
tion goes to the free Slates. While only two 
hundred thousand free-State men had passed into 
the slavchoUling States in 1850, more than six 
hundred thousand natives of slave States had 
removed into free States. In 1850, five hundred 
and fifty-six thousand men, born in the South, 
were residents of the five States of the North- 
west, saved to freedom by the ordinance of 1787 
Virginia has sent sixty thousand more emigrantA 
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into the free States of the Northwest — States 
covered by the ordinance of 1787 — than all the 
free States have sent into the slaveholding por- 
tions of the Louisiana purchase, Florida, and 
Texas. I would remind the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. BiGLER,] that his own State has 
sent more than three hundred thousand of her 
sons into the free West^-only fifteen thousand to 
these slave Territories. The laboring men of the 
South, whose battles we are fighting, seek homes 
in the free States; and let me remind Senators 
^at to this class of men in southern Indiana and 
Illinois they are indebted for the votes of those 
States. 

Sir, the free laboring men of tlie North never 
did go into the slaveholding States, and they never 
will. Establish slavery in Kansas, and you ex- 
clude the entire population of the free States from 
that Territory , with the exception of a few teach- 
ers, professional men, and merch^ts. The farm- 
ers, the mechanics, the laboriner men of the North, 
never put themselves on a degrading equality 
with slaves. In 1850, while five hundred and 
fiAy-six thousand southern men had passed into 
the five northwestern States, less than ninety 
thousand northern men of all the free States had 
passed into Florida, Texas, and the whole Lou- 
isiana purchase, which was dedicated to slavery. 
I tell the Senator from Texas that the great rea- 
son why we maintain the doctrine of the prohibi- 
tion of slavery in all the Territories of the United 
States is that we want to preserve those Territo- 
ries to the free laboring men. 

I commend to the consideration of Senators 
who would open the Territories to Slavery, these 
words of the Hon. C. J. Faulkner, of Virginia, 
concerning the effects of slavery upon the con- 
dition of the farmer, mechanic, and laboring man : 

<< It Inowhea free white labor— it extennioate* the me- 
cbanic, the artinn, the manufkctarer. It deprives them of 
occapatioQ. It deprives them of bread. It converts (be 
energy of a commiinity into indolence — in power into im- 
becility— its' efficiency into wealcness.** * * * «<Must 
Ibe coontry languish, droop, die, that the slaveholder may 
floarish f BhaU aU intereatt be subservient to one ? all rights 
sobofdinate to tboee of tlie slaveholder? Has not the me- 
chanic—have not the middle cl asses their rights— rights 
Incompatible with the existence of slavery ?'> 

Sir, the Senator from Texas spoke sneeringly 
of '* bleeding Kansas. " Throughout the canvass 
our efiforts in favor of making Kansas a free State, 
and protecting the le^l rights of the people, were 
sneered at, as ** shrieks for freedom,'^ and for 
«« bleeding Kansas." I remember that on the 
evening when the news came to New York, that 
Pennsylvania was carried in October, the Empire 
Club came out with cannon, banners, and trans- 
parencies. The Five Points — where the wavse 
of Abolition fanaticism have never reached, t)ie 
inhabitants of that locality, like the people of the 
Lower Egypt of the West, stood fifty to one by 
the Democracy — the Five Points and the Sixtn 
' ward were out — and upon a transparency borne 
through the streets of the great commercial capi- 
tal of the western world, was the picture of three 
scourged black men; and on that transparency 
were the words " Bleeding Kansas !" I thought 
then that it was a degradation which had reached 
the profoundest depths of humiliation; but even 
that degradation has been surpassed-here in the 
national capital. In that procession which passed 
' along these avenues but a few evenings before we 
came here — a procession formed under the imme- 
diate ejM of the chiefs of the Executive Depart- 
ments of the Grovernment, and filled with their 
retainers led by Government officials — ^was borne 
upon a transparency th'e words, <* Sumner and 
Kansas— let them bleed !" 

The Senator from Texas may sneer, and others 
xnay sneer, at ** bleeding Kansas;" but I tell him 
one thin^, that, the next day at ten o'clock afler 
the presidential election, there was an assemblage 
of men, continuing through two days, in the city 
of Boston, from several states, and from " bleca- 
ing Kansas'* — men, some of whom you guarded 
through the summer months for treason — assem- 
bled together to take measures to save Kansas; 
and I assure that Senator, and others who may 
think this struggle for Kansas is ended with the 
election, that more money has been contributed 
itnce that election than during any three months 
of the whole eontroversy. Thousands of garments 
liave beea sent to protest that suffering people. > 



We have resolved— and we mean to keep that 
resolution— that if by any lawfril eflTort, any per- 
sonal sacrifice, Kansas can be saved to freedom, 
it shall be saved in spite of your present Admin- 
istration, or anything that your incoming Admin- 
istration can do. 

I listened the other day with surprise and pain 
to the allusion made by the venerable Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. CabsI to my colleague, [Mr. 
Sumner,] whose forced aosence from Uiis body 
for the last seven months must have touched the 
sensibilities of every honorable man in America. 
Sir, he is not here to speak for himself. If he 
were here, his physical condition is such that he 
could not speak for himself with safety; but he 
will come here again, if God in his providence 
shall restore him to health, by the almost unan- 
imous voice of his native State, to whose cher- 
ished sentiments and opinions he has been true. 
He may not come until the seat which now knows 
the venerable Senator from Michigan shall know 
him no more. The venerable Senator retires from 
this body by the inexorable decree of the people 
of his adopted State.. I know my colleague well 
enough, however, to' know that he is too mag-, 
nanimous to hurl a shaA at the absent. 

But the Senator takes objection to this figure of 
speech: "The rape of a virgin territory, compel- 
ling it to the hateful enU>race of slavery." The 
Senator calls this an "unpatriotic metaphor," 
showing a "prurient imagination." I would 
remind the Senator that to tJie pure all things are 
pure. If this metaphor was not fit to be made, 
surely it was unfit to be repeated and subjected to 
that Senator's criticism, but is not the figure true ? 
Was not Kansas a virgin Territory ? Was it not 
free? And has it not been polluted by slavery? 
Were not the sacred words, " Slavery shall be, 
and is, forever prohibited," written upon every 
foot of its green sods? Every breeze that swept 
over it bore to the world the words, " Liberty for 
all." You took this Territory — you took it, and 
have you not compelled it to the hateful embrace 
of slavery? Slavery is there — carried thereby an 
invasion. That invasion has placed iCXhere.and 
your Administration has sustained it; and the 
Senator from Michig^an and other Senators have 
supported the Administration in its policy of coer- 
cion. Sir, the soil of Kansas has been bathed in 
the blood of brave men for the sole offense of 
loving liberty. 

But we are chai|^d by the President with incul- 
cating a spirit which would lead the people of the 
North and South to stand face to face as enemies. 
Sir, I repel that qharge, as utterly and wholly 
false. There is no such feelins in the northern 
States towards the people of the South. But a 
few months ago, the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
Toombs,] whose views upon this question of 'sla- 
very are known to be extremely ultra, went to 
the city of Boston, and lectured before one of the 
most intelligent audiences that ever assembled in 
that section of our country. He was received 
by all with that courtesy, and that kindness of 
feeling, which every southern man who visits 
that section receives, and to which they bear 
testimony. Mr.3enton is in the North now, 
lecturing in favor of the Union — "carrying 
coals to Newcastle." He is everywhere sought 
after, everywhere listened to, everywhere treated 
kindly, although he holds views.in regard to sla- 
very that not one man in ten thousand in that 
section approves. 

Can we utter, in the South, the words which 
the fathers of the South taught us? Could the 
Senator from New York, [Mr. FiaH,1 whose 
father fought at Yorktown, go to that field and 
utter the sentiments which were upon the lips of 
all the great men of Virginia when Comwallis 
surrendered ? Could the Senators from New 
Hampshire stand on that spot once baptized by 
the blood of Alexander Scammell, and there utter 
the scntimente of Henry, or of Jefferson, or of 
Mason? Could one or us go down to Mount 
Vernon, which slavery has converted into a sort 
of jungle, and there repeat the words of Wash- 
ington, that 

« No man deslrei more eamesUy than I do to tee slavery 
abolished ; Uiers is only one proper way to do it, and that 
Is by legtolative actioo, and for tlist my vote shall never be 
wanting." 

Could we go to Montieetto— could we etand by 



the graves of Jefferson, of Madison, of Henry, 
of the great men of Virginia, and utter the great 
thoughts which they uttered for the liberty of the 
bondmen? Could we stand by the crave of 
Henry Clay, and declare, as he aeclared, slavery 
to be "a curse," "a wrong, "a " grievous wron^ 
to the slave, that no contingency could make 
right?" 

In the slaveholding States free speech and a 
free press are known only in theory. A slave- 
holding, slavery -extending Democracy has estab- 
lished a relentless despotism f We invited you of 
the South to meet us in national convention to 
restore the Government to the policy of the 
fathers. Mr. Underwood, of Virginia, did go to 
Philadelphia. He united with us in our declara- 
tion of principles; he united with us in the nom- 
ination of John C. Fremont; and for this offense 
he was banished from Virginia. He returned a 
few days since, and was notified that if he re- 
mained he must run the risk of being dealt with 
by an indignant community. He has left there, 
and I believe is now here in the city of Washing- 
ton. When the Fremont flag was raised in Nor- 
folk, the civil authorities took it down. Mr. 
Stannard, a merchant of Norfolk, a native of 
Connecticut, went up to the' ballot-box, and 
quietly handed in his vote for Fremont. It was 
handed back to him. They would not receive it. 
He was driven from the polls, and compelled to 
hide himself for days, until he could find an oppor- 
tunity to escape from the State to preserve his 
life. 

During the canvass. Professor Hedrick, of 
^orth Carolina, was denounced by the southern 
press for intending to vote for Fremont. Ho 
came out in a moderate, carefully written letter, 
declaring his belief that it would he for the inter- 
ests of rforth Carolina to keep her slaves at 
home, to develop her own resources, and that 
Kansas should be a free State. For that offense, 
the professors of the North Carolina Univeraity 
came tc^ether and disavowed any sympathy with 
him. The trustees assembled and removed him. 
The mob assembled and insulted him. He left, 
or rather was driven from, his native State. He 
held a little appointment as a scientific man con- 
nected with the publication of your Nautical Al- 
manac, worth J500 a year — an appointment given 
him by Mr. Secretary Graham . He went to Cam - 
bridge, where the Nautical Almanac is made up; 
but he has been removed from his position in the 
Government service as a computer, for the crime 
of having declared, in his own native State, that 
he believed the interests of North Carolina re- 
quired that Kansas should be free. Let it go 
abroad over the world that a native of North 
Carolina, a scholar, a man of scientific attain- 
ments, has been removed from his professorship — 
banished from his State for such an offense; and 
that this Administration has removed him from 
the little oflice worth $500 as a computer on the 
Nautical Almanac for the same reason. Let it 
go abroad over the world. Let the scientific 
men and the literary men of the Old World under- 
stand that we have a party in power, in repub- 
lican America, which lays its iron hand on a 
man, even from the slaveholding States, who 
breathes the word "liberty." That act is a 
black and damning di^rece to this country; and 
there is not an American, at home or abroad, 
who carries a manly heart in his bosom, that does 
not look upon it as a degradation to his country. 
Sir, the tyrants of the Old World will scoff at it; 
and the friends of liberty who turn their eyes 
hopefully to us will hang their heads in very 
shame for the infamy your Administration has 
brought upon the Republic. 

Mr. PuGH. I would like to ask the Senator a 
question with his permission. Will he explain to 
us how it happened that a professor was removed 
from the Cambridge Law School in Massachu- 
setts, simply for acting as a commissioner under 
an act of Congress, and was also attempted to be 
removed from his iudeeship under the State laws,, 
by resolution of both branches of the Legisla- 
ture, and his removal only prevented by the veto 
of the Governor ? It struck me that they are 
parallel cases. 

Mr. WILSON. Perhaps that Senator sees a 
parallel; I see none, in the one case it was a 
professor tteting, yon say, under the law of Con • 
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gress called the fagitive slave law. We beliere 
that law to be unconstitutional! inhuman, and 
unchristian. He was not compelled to act upon 
it, for he was under no necessity of holding that 
office. We did not choose that a man who ex- 
ecuted that law as he executed it, should teach 
law to the young men of the country. One pro- 
fessor uttered a word for liberty, and your Ad- 
ministration crushed him; the other performed a 
deed for starery, and we of MassachusetUi con- 
demned him. 

Sir, I have said that you have no freedom of 
speech at the South. Slenators have denounced 
us as sectional, because we have no votes in the 
South. That reminds me of the Dutch judge in 
old Democratic Berks who kicked the ^fendant 
out of doors, locked the door, and then entered a 
judgment for default. [Laughter.] Your native 
sons stand on electoral tickets, or vote our prin- 
ciples, at the peril of life. Then, when you are 
able with your iron despotism to crush out all 
there who would go with us, you turn round and 
tell us we are getting up a sectional party. I assure 
you, there are tens of thousands of men in the 
South whose sympathies are with us, but they 
have no opportunity so to vote. In the city of 
St. Louis, nearly three thousand Grermans, to 
show their devotion to liberty, went to the ballot- 
boxes, when they could get up no State ticket for 
Fremont, and voted for Millard Fillmore, the 
Know Nothing candidate, with the word ** Pro- 
test" printed on their ballots, an act which illus- 
trates your despotism, and shows that these men 
who were true to liberty in the Old World will not 
be false to their cherished convictions in the new. 
Mr. Moses G. Church--aBon of your State, Mr. 
President, [Mr. Stuart in the chair) — was driven 
from Georgia for writing home to his father these 
words: 

" The workins-men, non-slaveholding mechanics, and 
otbera who are aepenaent upon Uieir daily labor for their 
BQItport, feel sorely the competition of non paid labor ; and 
they do not beaitate to say they would vote for Fremont if 
they bad a chance. As voters, they are three to one of the 
alavehotden, and they art l^t finding out their strength." 

Even here, in the national Capitol, that vacant 
seat [pointing to Mr. Somkkr's chair] is an evi- 
dence that freedom of speech is not always tol- 
erated — not always safe. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania^ [Mr. Bio- 
LER,] not now present, charged upon us the of- 
fense of being opposed to slavery perse. Well, sir, 
we are opposed to slavery per u. But is it to be 
charged upon us that we mean to usurp power 
which we have not, and do not claim, because 
we are opposed to slavery jper u ? Mr. Buch- 
anan declared, more than thirty years a^o, that 
he *' believed slavery to be a ' great political, a 
great moral evil,' and he thanked God that his 
lot was cost in a State where it did not exist." 
Does the Senator from Pimnaylvania call that 
warring against slavery per u 1 The Senator 
voted in the Senate of Pennsylvania, in 1847, in 
favor of the Wilraot proviso. The Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Mason] regards the assertion of 
that doctrine as a war upon the slave States — 
upon slavery pet u. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania now concur in that opinion? 

The Senator from Michiean j[Mr. Cass] the 
other day save us another fisquisition upon his 
doctrine of squatter Hovereignty. While he oc- 
cupied the floor of the Senate in giving us addi- 
tional notes and comments upon nis Nicholson 
letter, and in illustrating the beauties of his theory 
— while he was upon the floor claiming that the 
people o( the Territories, in their territorial ca- 
pacity, have the right to exclude slaverv, a dis- 
tinguished Representative from Kentucxy [Mr. 
HuMPHaKT Marshai.l] watf bringing up the 
Democratic p*rty to the confessional in regard to 
this doctrine. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Ma son] was summoned to the House to explain 
to his colleagues a casual remark which he had 
made during the speech of the Senator from 
Maine, [Mr. Fessbndbn.I The delegation from 
Vif]ginia proclaimed on tne floor of the House 
their unanimous disagreement with the doctrines 
the Senator fh)m Michigan was then avowing, 
and announced, by authority, that the Senator 
from Virginia had been misunderstood. After 
the dose of that speech the Senator from Virginia 
catne in here, ana asked two minutes for expla- 
nation, and then avowed his doctrine to be that 



Congress had no right, under the Constitution, 
to legislate in regard to slavery in the Territories; 
that the people of the Territories derived their 
powers from Congress, and therefore had no right 
to legislate at all. That was a beautiful illustra- 
tion of this doctrine of squatter sovereignty, 
which has been preached all over the North, and 
by which the people have been cheated, deceived, 
and deluded. The people of Kansas have found 
that while your motto is ** All by the people," 
your practice is " Nothing for the people." 

The Senator from South Carolina told us some 
days ago, that in the Revolution, when the Gov- 
ernment was first framed, they were all patfiots — 
they did not quarrel over these sectional ques- 
tions. The Senator from Texas, I think, held 
the same language, that we of this degenerate 
age, were raising these sectional questions. 1 
would ask these l^nators who forced these issues 
upon us? In 1774, when the old Congress 
met and fraified the Articles of Association, the 
second article was a prohibition of the slave 
trade which had been forced upon the Colonies 
by the policy of the British Government. That 
prohibition of the slave trade was sustained by 
the North and by the South; even South Caro- 
lina indorsed it. In 1787 when vour Constitu- 
tion was framed, we of the North were not re- 
sponsible for the existence of a slave anywhere 
under the authority of Congress. Most of the 
northern States had taken measures in favor of, 
or tending to, emancipation in their States. When 
the Constitution was framed there was not a man 
in America who believed that the idea of prop- 
erty in man, to use the words of Mr. Madison, 
was embodied in that Constitution. When Wash- 
ington entered upon his duties as President, there 
was no action or the national Government which 
made the people of Massachusetts, or of any- 
State, responsible for slavery anywhere outside 
of their own jurisdiction. Were men proscribed 
then who held the views that we on this side 
of the Chamber now hold ? No, sir; the men 
who promulgated the Declaration of Independ- 
ence ; who carried us through the Revolution ; who 
framed the Constitution of the United Slates; and 
who held the first offices, were all men opposed 
to slavery. Washington was President. He had 
declared that no man in America was more in 
favor of the abolition of slavery than himself, 
and his vote should never be wantine to effect 
that object. John Adams had declared that con- 
senting to slavery was a sacrilegious breach of 
trust. Thomas Jefierson had proclaimed, over 
and over again, his views in favor of emancipa- 
tion, that ** the abolition of slavery was the nrst 
object of desire." 

Alex. Hamilton was removed from the presi- 
dency of an Abolition society in New York to the 
head of the United States Treasury. John Jay 
was taken from an Abolition society m New York, 
and made Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; yet he had proclaimed to the 
world that our ** prayers to Heaven would be 
impious" until we abolished slavery. Iredell, of 
North Carolina, had declared that when the abo- 
lition of slavery took place, it would be an act 
pleasing to all generous minds, and he was made 
a judge of the Supreme Court. Wilson, of Penn- 
sylvania, in the Convention for the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, had avowed tne doc- 
trine, that the new States were to be under the 
authority of Congress, and that slavery would 
never go there; and yet he, too, was placed on the 
bench of tlie Supreme Court. Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, who was sent abroad to represent this coun- 
try, declared slavery to be a nefarious institution. 
Madison, Sherman, Ellsworth, Gerry, Patrick 
Henry— all the great men of the country, North 
and Siouth, with the exception of a few fire-eaters 
in South Carolinaand Georgia — held the' doctrhie 
then that slavery was a local institution, existing 
only by the force of local law; that the nationtu 
Government had no connection with it; and that 
it was an institution which would pass away 
before our higher civilization and our purer 
Christianity. All we ask of you is to carry us 
back and place us where we stood when we made 
the Constitution and inaugurated the Government. 
Then we were not responsible for the existence 
of slavery anywhere on earth outside of our own 
Commonwealths. 



What have you done? You accepted the 
gi-ants of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, over Tennessee, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi, on condition that you should not emanci- 
pate the bondsmen which had been carried into 
portions of those Territories, thereby making us 
of the free States responsible for the political 

gower at least of slavery in those three great 
tales. Then you located the national capital 
here on the banks of the Potomac, and continued 
the laws of Virginia and Maryland, under which 
the slave trade and slavery flourished beneath the 
protecting folds of the national flag. Sir, within 
sight of the starry banner of the Union, which 
now floats over our heads, hundreds of men, for 
whom Christ died, are held in perpetual bondage 
for which we of the North are responsible in the 
forum of the nations. The permanent interests 
of the country required the purchase of Louis- 
iana. ' You purchased it. You took with it forty 
thousand slaves. You did not make them free. 
Yoii made the people of Massachusetts and the 
North responsible for their future slavery, and 
the slavery of their posterity. Then you pur* 
chased Florida, with ner slaves. Yon did not set 
them free. You linked us with slavery in that 
Territory. You made us responsible for its future 
existence there. Then you annexed the Sena- 
tor's own State of Texas, and the leading motive 
why it was forced into the Union ai that time a^ 
the risk of a war with Mexico, was to strengthen 
the cause of slavery. Mr. Calhoun, the master- 
•ptrit in that annexation, avowed this substanti- 
ally in his letter to Mr. King, then our Minister at 
Paris. You annexed Texas, with her slaves, and 
you have made us responsible for slavery there. 

In 1807, when you abolished the African slave 
trade, you passed a law protecting the coastwise 
slave trade; and from 1807, almost fifty years 
a^, the slave trade has been carried on upon the 
rivers and waters of the United States,- under the 
protection of the national flag. You made us 
responsible for that traffic, the trophies of which, 
to use the expressive language of John Ran- 
dolph, " are the manacle, the hand-cufi', and the 
blood-stained cowhide. " 

When we established the Constitution — when 
we inaugurated the Government — we reaffirmed 
the ordinance of 1787 over every foot of our Ter- 
ritory; we stood 'as a nation before the world not 
responsible for slavery; we had not its ^uilt or 
its shame upon us. By sixty years of legislation 
you have connected and associated us with that 
system, until you have arrived at this point when 
you claim it as your right to carry slavery, under 
the^ Constitution, into all the Territories of the 
jUnited States. If you can carry it there, you 
can carry it into the free States; for if a man has 
a 'right to hold his slave by the power of the 
Federal Constitution, I do not see where a State 
of this Union gets the power to abolish it. 

Mr. Clay declared, in 1850, that this doctrine 
was one or the most extraordinary assumptions 
and most indefensible positions ever taken by 
man. He said: 

<< Vou cannot put your finger on the port of the Conttita- 
tion which eooveys the right or the power to carry Blavea 
from one of the States of th« Union to any Tencitoiy of 
the United States. 

<' If the Constitution poasewei the paFSmonnt authority 
attributed to it, that is, to protect riavery in the Territo- 
ries, the laws even of the nree Sutes of the Union woaM 
yield to that paramount authority.*' - 

Denying this authority, he said: 

" If slaves are voluntarily carried into such a Jnrisdietfoa, 
where slavery does not exist, their chains instantly drop 
off, and they become free, emancipated, liberated from their 
bondage.'* 

The Senatar from Illinois, [Mr. Douglas,] the 
author of the Kansas and Neoraska act^ in reply 
to this extraordinary claim, that the Constitution 
carries slavery into the Territories, that to deny 
it would be the denial of the equality of the States, 
said: "It is no violation of soutnern rights to 
prohibit slavery," for " neither the North nor 
South, as such, have any rights there at all." 
The denial of the extraordinary assumption on 
the part of slaveholding politicians, by northern 
{Senator^ on the Democratic side of the Chamber, 
are of little value. The Democratic party has 
its head in the South, its tail in the North, and 
there iron heels are on that. The power of the 
Democratic party is in the Sduth. GentleiiAn of 
the Democratic party in the North must follow 
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southern lead.* You have been forced from one 
position CO another. You were forced to abandon 

?our position in favor of the " Wilmot proviso.*' 
ou were driven to stand upon the shifting sands 
of popular sovereignty, ana you are now being; 
driven from even that position. The Richmond 
Enquirer tells us that squatter sovereignty has 
been repudiated by the Cincinnati platform. 
•• The Democrats of the South," it tells us, " seek 
not merely to retain slavery where it is, but to 
e'xtend it into regions where it is yet unknown. 
Northern Democrats agree to its extension as a 
matter of right on our part.** It is the glory of 
the northern Democracy that it files in and fol- 
lows \ia southern leaders and masters. I predict 
that the doctrines maintained on this floor by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] will yet 
be adopted by the northern Democracy, unless 
deterred by too newly developed strength of the 
awakened and aroused freemen of the North. 

The Senator from Texas spoke of northern 
fanaticism. Does be suppose that the people of 
the North are so stolid, ignorant, and deluded, as 
to be deceived on a quesuon of such transcendent 
magnitude? 

Mr. RUSK. Will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him ? 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. RUSK. I do not know that I used the 
term fanaticism, but I have frequently spoken of 
the slavery agitation, and i have as frequently 
expressed the conviction which is on my mind, 
that all the hue and cry about slavery is raised, 
not by the people of the North; not by the 
mechanics; not by the hard-fisted farmers; but by 
disappointed politicians who desire to get into 
office on a sectional issue. 

Mr. WILSON. 1 hope the Senator from 
Texas, and those who act with him, will dis- 
abuse their minds right speedily of that idea. 
Cast your eye over the North; take New Eng- 
land, with her one hundred and fifty thousand 
popular majority against your candidate; take 
the great State of New York; take the whole line 
of northern States; and when you look at them, 
remember that we have a lar^e plurality in all of 
them, except in a portion of them incluoed within 
about forty thousand square miles of territory, 
and that we intend to burn over in the next four 
years. I allude to eastern and* central Pennsyl- 
vania, southern Indiana, southern Illinois, and a 
■mall portion of New Jersey. There we mean 
to discuss the question, and have it well and 
clearly defined and understood. The rest of the 
North is. ours. If you believe that the people 
are fanatics, or that their leaders deceive them, 
remember one thing, that in 1650 there were in 
the United States nearly eight hundred thousand 
free persons above twenty years of age who 
could not read or write. Only ninety-four thou- 
sand out of this eight hundred thousand hap- 
pen to live in the States which Fr€mont has 
carried. Remember another thing, that the State 
of Massachusetts, which you consider so ultra — 
a people so easily deluded — prints within a few 
thousand and circulates more newspapers within 
the Sta^e, than all the fifteen southern States of 
the Union. Remember they have more volumes 
in their public libraries than all the slave States. 
Remember they give away more money to the 
Bible and Missionary and other Benevolent Soci- 
eties every year than the entire aiaveholding States ; 
and they have done so during the last quarter of a 
«ontury. 

I tell you, air, that the people are ahead of lis, 
and that is what you fear. . You say that they 
are deceived by us, and then you t^rn round and 
declare that you cannot rely on our disclaimers, 
because the people will pass beyond the direction 
and control of political leaders. The people 
understand this Question, sir; they know their 
responsibilities, their powers, and their duties. 

The Senator from South Carolina I think in- 
formed us that be did not see any of the influ- 
ences of the slave power, and there was certainly 
none of it in the Senate ! Why, sir, from the 
origin of the Government to the present time, the 
Senate of the United States has been more or less 
controlled by that power. Do you not know 
that, if any nominee sent here for confirmation 



is si^ected of being unsound on the slavery 
quesffoHi his rejection is a forcg< 



^ooe conclusion ? 



Qovemor Everett, when he first entered the 
House of Representatives, announced his senti- 
ments upon the slavery question in language 
which brought upon him the censures of John 
Randolph and Churchill C. Cambreleng. In 
spite of the known moderation of his views, 
when his name was before the Senate for con- 
firmation as Minister to England, it required the 
powerful efforts of Henry Clay to secure that con- 
firmation. Docs not the Sienator from South 
Carolina remember that objections were made to 
the confirmation of a gentleman whose name was 
sent here aession before last, because the father 
of th% nominee had voted for Van Burenin 1846? 
Do not Senators remember the announcement 
made by Mr. Footc, of Mississippi, on this floor, 
that northern men who sympathized with the 
views of the Senator from New York, [Mr. 
Seward,] whose names had been sent into the 
Senate by General Taylor, must be proscribed? 
Do not Senators remember that Mr. Fillmore 
joined in that work of proscription? Is there 
nothing sectional in all this? 

Senators can see nothing sectional in the con- 
stitution of tlie committees of this body. When 
that subject was referred to a few days since, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Clat] told us that in 
the House of Representatives, where the Repub- 
licans have the Speaker, there the South was 
proscribed on the committees. I have examined 
those committees, and I find that of the twelve 
important committees, consisting of one hundred 
and eight members, fifty of whom are southern 
men, or northern men who affiliate with them. I 
have looked at the eleven important conunittees 
of this body, and I find that the Republicans 
have nine out of sixty-five members. 1 did not 
expect anything very liberal in the formation of 
the committees. The Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Pkarce] brought in the list. That Sen- 
ator, in a published address to the country, 
referred to tne Republican party as a ** motley 
alliance," as a ** pernicious party;'* and he spoke 
of its leaders as " mad agitators,** men of ** in- 
flamed passions, *'and "perverted judgment. " He 
classed the Senator from New York and myself 
among the leaders. Entertaining this opinion 
of the party and of its leaders, it could not be ex- 
pected that he would be over generous. As the 
Senator's own State seems to have paid but little 
heed to his denunciations of the Republican party 
and its leaders, I am sure we can be equally in- 
diflferent to his censures. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Birr- 
lerJ boasted of the great contentment among the 
slaves in his section of the Union. He told us 
that slaves who had run away were returning to 
their masters; and that this was the best kind of 
fugitive slave law. Perhaps the Senator is right; 
but the events transpiring all over the South 
hardly sustain the Senator's declarations. I com- 
mend to him, whenever he boasts on this floor 
of the contentment of the bondman, the words 
of Edmund Burke, ** He who makes a contented 
slave makes a degraded man.*' 

Look at the condition of aflairs in your section 
of the Union to-day: in many places your people 
think they have found evidences of incipient 
rebellions. The supporters of Buchanan and 
Fillmore have rivaleu each other in misrepresent- 
ing the sentiments, principles, and policy of the 
supporters of John C. Fr€mont. The leaders of the 
southern Democracy have everywhere denounced 
the Republican party as a party in favor of 
emancipation by the exercise of the powers of 
the Feaeral Government. The hungry ear df 
these bondmen drank in these false accusations 
and unjust reproaches. Your words will be to 
them a possession forever, exciting hopes that 
will never die. Go home — undeceive those whom 
you have deceived. Do us justice. Place us 
where we are, and where we intend to stand — 
opposed to slavery everywhere, in favor of its 
abolition everywhere outside of the idave States 
^-opposed to the domination of the slave power, 
but conceding to the people of the slave States 
their constitutional rights to settle the matter in 
their own time and in tlieirown way. 

Senators desired to know how we should vote 
on the admission of Kansas as a slaveholding 
State. I answer, for myself, if Kansas appiiss 
for admission as a slave State, I will reply m the 



words of Caleb Cashing, the law ofllcer of tlus 
Government. In arguing tlie question of tlie ad- 
mission of Arkansas, he said, speaking in regard 
to the power of Congress over the subject; 

"The Constitution confen upon as tbe discretion to 
admit new Btaten at will. It Itmitn, in certsin respects, 
our power (o act affirmatively ; but it doea not limit, in miaj 
respect, oar discretion, on llie negaUve side, of a refusal to 
admit tiew States.*' 

Resting upon this authority of the distinguished 
legal adviser of the Administration, I will answer 
your question, whether I will vote for the admis- 
sion of Kansas as a slave Stale, in his words: 

" I do not persuade myself that lil»erty is an evil, or that 
slavery is a blessing. When called upon to accord myoiR< 
cial sanction to a form of government which not merely 
permits but expressly perpetuates slavery, I should be fklss 
to all the opinions and principles of my life if I did not 
promptly return a perempuw^y and omphntic * lio ." '* 

^ The Senator from Texas commends our dero- 
tion to the Union. We have ever supported 
the Union, and I tell you, sir, what we intend to 
do in regard to its support. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania the other day denounced the Bam- 
well Rhett school of politicians. I suppose ho 
thought it safe to attack that Utile squad of fa« 
natics, as he calls them, in South Carolina; but, 
sir, we the Republicans do not confine our de- 
nunciations to that little faction. We denounce 
your Govemojr Wises, all your chosen leaders 
who have threatened to destroy the Union if the 
fortunes of the election went against them — 
the men who have your confidence — the men who 
^o to Wheatland and have the ear of your incom- 
ing Executive. I give you notice to-day, gentle- 
men, what we intend to do. If the incoming 
Administration sends into this body the nomina- 
tion of a sinele man who ever threatened the dis- 
solution of the Union, we intend to camp on this 
floor, and to resist his confirmation to the bitter 
end. I give you notice now that we shall resist 
the coming into power of all that class of men 
as enemies of the Constitution and the Union. 

We go further. We mean to hold the incom- 
ing Administration responsible, if it gives eon^- 
dence or patrons^ to your ** Richmond Enqui- 
rers" and ** Examiners," your ** Charleston Mer- 
curies" and *' Standards,^' your ** New Orleami 
Deltas," and your '* South Side Democrats," or 
any Democratic journal in the United States which 
threatened the dissolution of the Union in the 
event of our success. We intend here in our 
places to defend that Union which makes us one 
people, against the men of your p«rty who have 
threatened to subvert and destroy it. We intend 
tb go a little further. Your slave propagandist 
Journals have denounced the independent labor- 
ing men of the North as ** greasy mechanics,*' 
"filthy operatives," "small -fisted farmers," 
"moon-struck theorists." We mean to hold 
you responsible, if you bestow your confidence 
and patronage upon journals which maintain that 
" the principle of slavery is itself right, and does 
not depend on difiference of complexion." 

Senators have told us they want peace— they 
want repose. Well, sir, I want peace — I want 
repose. The State I represent wants peace — 
wants repose. Tens of millions of our property 
are scattered broadcast over the southern States. 
The business men, the merchants, the manufac- 
turers of my State want peace as much as you can 
want it. You can have it. But you cannot have 
it if you want to extend slavery over the free Ter- 
ritories. You cannot have it if you continue 
your efforts to bring Kansas here a slave State. 

If you want peace, abandon your policy of 
slavery extension. Cease all eitorts to eonltol 
the political destinies of the country through the 
expansion of slavery as an element of pmitical 
power. Plant yourselves upon jrour reserved 
constitutional rights, and we will aid you in the 
vindication of those rights. ' Tucn your attention 
from the forbidden fruits of Cuban , Central Amer- 
ican, or Mexican acquisitions, to your own dilap- 
idated fields, where the re vegetating forests ere 
sprinffin|e^ up, and where, in the language of Gov- 
ernor Wise, " you have the owners skinning the 
negroes, the negroes skinning the land, until all 
grow poor together." Erase from your statute- 
books those cruel laws which shock the sensi- 
bilities of mankind. Place there humane and 
beneficent legtslatioA, which shall protect the rela- 
tions of husband end wife, pa^m and child «^ 
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wbieh shall opoa darkened tnindv to the elevating^ 
influence of Christian culture. You will then 
have the generous sympathies, the sincere prayers 
of men who reverently look to Him whose hand 
fTuides the destinies of the world. You will have 
the best wishes of the friends of liberty all over 
the globe. Humanity and Christianity will sanc- 
tion and bless your efforts to hasten on that day, 
though it may be distant, when freedom shall be 
the inalienable birthright of every man who treads 
the soil of the North American continent. 



ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE E. PUGH, 

OF OHIO, 
In the Senate, August 28, 185G. 

" It U fortunate tbat tbere is a Benaie of tbe United 
States— a body not yet moved froin its propriety not lost to 
a lust sense of its own dignity and its.oivn higfi responsi- 
bilities, and a body to which th« country looks, with con- 
fidence, for wise|. inod«rate, patriotic, and beating coun- 
•eU."— Dattisi fFab$ter, Siarch 7, 1850. 

The Senate having under consideration the motion of 
Mr. HoNTctt, that tlie Senate adhere to its amendment to 
House bill No. 153, making appropriations for the support 
of the Army for the year ending June 90, 1857, the Hoose 
of Representatives having twice previously adhered to its 
disagreement to the said amendment— 

Mr. PUGH said: I am loth to enga^^e in any 
discussion of the bill in trod need by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Crittenden] this morning; 
but it is so intimately connected with the subject 
of the Army appropriation bill — in reference to 
which the House and the Senate have disagreed 
—that I cannot well avoid a brief statement of 
tty objections. 

The Senator proposes to devolve the entire 
legislative authority of Kansas henceforth upon 
the Governor and three judges. I admit that such 
was the orijginal frame of territorial government 
prescribed in the ordinance of July 13, 1787, for 
the region north and west of the Ohio river. The 
Senator says that it operated well; but, with due 
deference, 1 have another and distinct impression 
in this renird. It was odious to the people then; 
and it vrii! be odious to the people, I think, when- 
ever, and as often, as it is again attempted. But 
even that ordinance^ Mr. President, did not pre- 
scribe sucit a government for Territories situated 
as Kanoas now is. It provided that, whenever 
there sjiould be fWe thousand free male citizens, 
of full age, in the Northwestern Territory, those 
.^itizens should have the right of electing repre- 
sentatives to make laws tor them. There arc 
now twice that number of citizens, or more, in 
the Territory of Kansas; so that, as at present 
applied, the proposition of the Senator lacks the 
authority of this or^ in fact, any other precedent. 

Mr. CfRlTTENDEN. The gentleman is mis- 
taken, if he will aflow me to say so. 

Mr. PUGH. I submit, with pleasure, to any 
correction. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The Territory of Lou- 
isiana WBSgoverned in the same way. 

Mr. PUGH. It may have been for a period of 
four or five months; but not, I think, any longer. 
In October, 1803, soon after Louisiana had been 
acquired, and before Congress had time to mature 
a plan for its government, an act was passed to 
enable the President to take possession of the 
territory, and either to preserve the peace or pro- 
vide for the administration of justice within it. 
I do not remember the exact language of that 
statute; but the powers intrusted to the Presi- 
dent were very large, and sufficient, perhaps, to 
aotfaorize the institution of almost any system of 

SOyernment. Such powers, as the Senator from 
fichigan [Mr. Cass] well said, were confided to 
safe hands when Thomas JeiTerson filled the pres- 
idential office. That act was repealed by the act 
of March 26, 1804, under whicn a regular terri- 
torial government was established. I repeat, 
therefore, no precedent can be found in our legis- 
lation for depriving a community of twenty -five 
or thirty thousand inhabitants, like Kansas, of 
the right of local representation. 

The next provision is one which has been the 
subject of much debate, and in connection with 
which the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Clat- 
Tow] arraigned us yesuiUay at length. It ii^ th« 



eighteenth section of the bill introduced by the 
Senatorfrom Georgia, [Mr. Too.mbs,! asamcndod 
by the addition of a clause proposfed by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, [Mr.GEYER,] in these words: 

** No law phall be made or have force or efTecl in Maid 
Territory, which shall require a test oath, or oath to Piip- 
port any act of Congress or other legislaiivc ncu a» a qual- 
ification for any ciWl office or public trust, or for any em- 
ployment or profciision, or to serve as u Juror or vote at an 
election ; or which shall impo^ie any tax upon, or condition 
to, the exercise of the right of suflrace by any qualified 
voter i or which shall restmin or prohibit the free'discUKnon 
of any law or Kubject of legii^lation in the 8aid Territory, 
or the free expreaaion of opinion thereon by the people of 
said Territory." 

This declares, in the form of a bill of rights, as 
an amendment to the Kansas organical act, cer- 
tain general provisions which are alleged to have 
been violated bv the statutes of the Territorial 
Legislature. The Senator from Delaware asserts 
that here is an olive-branch which the Senate 
slfould tender to the House, and which the House 
would accept ud a compromise and settlement of 
all differences in respect to the Army appropria- 
tion bill. 

Well, Mr. President, the Senate has twice en- 
acted that very provision, and sent it to the House 
of Representatives. Why has not the House 
acce[)ted it? Why does not the House now ac- 
cept it ? Both of those bills remain, undisturbed, 
upon the Speaker's table, not so much as hon- 
ored by the compliment of having been once 
read. If, as suggested , the provision was accom- 
panied by other provisions to which the House 
objected, how easy to strike them all out, and 
return us the bill in that shape. What guaran- 
tee has the Senate that the House ever will agree 
to this provision in any shape, singly or connect- 
ed with other provisions ? Are we not sure, in 
fact, that the House never will a»ree to it ? The 
Senator from Delaware had barely concluded his 
speech, on yesterday, when the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Sewapt] assured us, in the most 
authoritative manner, th&t no such proposition 
would be acceptable to his friends in the House, 
now or at any future Uir.e. Why, then, prolong 
these altercations? For one, sir, whenever it is 
demonstrated that the bill introduced by tiie Sen- 
ator from California, [Mr. Weller,] to enact the 
eighteenth section of the pacification Irill as a sep- 
arate measure, will be accepted by the House of 
Representatives in settlement of the Kansas Ques- 
tion, I am prepared to vote for that bill. I nave 
voted for it twice, and, if necessary, will vote for 
it again. But, sir, 1 will not continue, day after 
day, the vain employment of offering proposi- 
tions for compromise, for concord, lor peace, 
only to have tnem rejected with scorn. 

The House of Representatives has equal legis- 
lative authority witn us. The members of the 
House have assumed — or rather it has been 
assumed for th(^, in the course of this discus- 
sion — a peculiar guardianship over Kansas and 
all its affairs. Why, if certain objectionable 
statutes alone prevented peace and order and 

food government in the Territory, did not the 
louse send us a bill to abrogate tnem five or six 
months ago ? But, sir, I asK the question fairly 
of all sides: can it be doubted, after the discus- 
sion of yesterday, that if the bill of the Senator 
from California were now adopted by the Senate 
it would be treated with the same contempt in 
the House of Representatives as the bill which 
we have twice passed ? Then, assuredly, we are 
not responsible for these obnoxious statutes of 
the Kansas Legislature. 

I concur with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Benjamin] upon the proposition which the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Trumbull] has just 
attacked. I deny that, in any legal, proper sense 
of the term, Congress can repeal the enactments 
of the Kansas Legislature. Congress may abro- 
gate .them, doubtless, in virtue of its superior 
fower; but I need not dwell upon that question, 
stated my views at some length when the Sen- 
ator from Missouri first proposed his amendment. 
I saw no difficulty then — I have seen none since 
— in declaring certain general provisions, in the 
nature of a bill of rights, as part of the organical 
law. That was done by the ordinance of July 
13, 1787, in so many words. We do not name 
any particular statute; we leave the judicial au- 
thorities to decide which of the statutes of Kan- 
■av, aiid to what extent, contravene those funda- 
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mental provisions. It seems to me, sir, that we 
have been perfectly consistent in this; but the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Trumbull], cannot 
understand us — or so at least he affirms. Well, 
sir, I shall make no further attempt to enlighten 
him. 

The bill of the Senator from Kentucky pro- 
poses, also, that we should, by act of Congress, 
determine certain prosecutions now pending in 
the courts of the United States for the Territory 
of Kansas; and, furthermore, dirct certain pris« 
oners to be at once set free. Where did we 
obtain that power ? The judicial authorities 
alone can acquit these men. The President, in 
the discharge of his executive duties, might 
authorize the district attorney to discontinue the 
indictments; but thi^^would not prevent another 
grand jury from returning new indictments for 
the same offense. Whatever the wisdom of thai 
course, or its propriety, we have no power to 
intervene. Our functions are legislative, and not» 
in this respect, either executive or judicial. For 
us, the Senate and the House, by mere statute, 
to determine a prosecution pending in any of the 
courts of the United States— it is what we cannot 
do. 

The Senator from Kentucky remarked, in this 
connection, that there could be no such offense aa 
treason against the Territory of Kansas. That 
may be; but those prisoners are not indicted for 
any such offense. They are indicted for treason 
against the United States. They may be guilty 
of it, or they may be innocent. My own opinion 
is, that although guilty of resistance, armed resist- 
ance, to the cxec\ition of the territorial laws, their 
offense does not amount to treason. I had occa- 
sion to examine the indictment, some weeks ago, 
whilst their petition was before the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and became satisfied that it waa 
bad in form and bad in substance. Since that, 
(\( the telegraphic dispatches are worthy of cre- 
dence,) Mr. Chief Justice Lecompte has arrived 
at the same conclusion, for he has ordered some 
of the indictments to be quashed, and the trial of 
others to be postponed. 

But, Mr. President, by what authority could 
Congress now wrest this question from the judi- 
cial tribunals? Why not leave it entirely to 
them ? Can we pretend there is any, even the 
least, danger that men will be convicted wrong- 
fully for what the Senator from Kentucky calTe 
"political" offenses? Is it not perfectly notori- 
ous, sir, that in all the history of our Govern- 
ment, to this hour, there has never been a single 
execution for treason, and, I believe, not a single 
conviction ? Why, therefore, should we assume 
a power which does not belong to us, and upofl 
the suggestion of consequences which all expe- 
rience has shown to be improbable ? 

The Senator from Delaware arraigned certain 
other Senators yesterday, because they did not 
agree to an amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Fessenden] to the first proviso 
inserted by the House of Representatives in the 
Army appropriation bill. He said that those 
Senators would stand before the country as re- 
sponsible for the words which the Senator from 
Maine proposed to have ^stricken out — which 
words it is now admitted, on all hands, involved 
a plain violation of the Constitution of the United 
Stales. Sir, the propriety of each vote must be 
determined by its own circumstances. If thft 
proposition had been to strike those words from 
a clause which tlie Senate was prepared to adopt, 
and any Senator had voted against it. he might 
thus have made himself responsible for the worda 
in question . But that proposition was made, you 
will recollect, pending a motion to strike out the 
entire clause. It waa, ^n parliamentary phrase,, 
an attempt to perfect the clause; to render it, ia 
other words, entirely unobjectionable. If, there- 
fore, the clause would be just as obje(^tionable 
without those words as witn tlieni, it must needa 
have been a matter of indifference which way 
Senators voted. For this reason, as I was not 
within the bar when my name was called, I did 
not ask the privilege of recording my vote. But 
I voted with the Senator from Delaware, and all 
those whom he has assailed, to strikeout the 
entire clause — as well the words to which the 
Senator from Maine objected at the rest of it. 
And I will say, furthermore, that the clause 
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wouM have been just as objectionable to me with- 
out those wdrds as with tnem; for, if I compre- 
hend the proviso rightly, it was, in general and in 
detail, each of its propositions and all its propo- 
eitions together, a direct and outrageous assault 
upon the Constitution of the United States. 

In the first place, (and I will briefly discuss that 
which has been so fully discussed by others,) as 
to the attempt of the House of Representauves 
to coerce the Senate. Whj, sir, tne legislative 
power of this Government is vested equally in 
the Senate and in the House of Representatives. 
There can be no law in the United States, unless 
it commands our assent as well as the assent of 
the House of Representatives. That House has 
no monopoly of legislation — nothing, in this re- 
spect, which we have not. Whenever, therefore, 
the House assumes exclusive legislative power 
in the Government — ^whenever it assumes to. re- 
quire that Senators shall forego their convictions 
of public duty upon topics of general legislation, 
or else submit to a loss of the customary appro- 
priation bills — then, sir, disguise it as you choose, 
the House usurps the authority of its coordinate 
branch, and its course is revolutionary as well 
as unconstitutional. What is the present case ? 
The Senate and the House do not differ in respect 
to the details of these appropriations. P^ot at 
all. It is not even proposed, in direct terms, to 
disband the Army of the United States. I ac- 
knowledge that either House of Congress may 
refuse an appropriation for the Army, and thus 
compel the rresident to disband it. The Con- 
stitution limits all appropriations for this pur- 
pose, to a period of two years; and the limita- 
tion is a wise one. If the House had refused to 
concur with us in maintaining the Army for an- 
other year, then — although I should believe that 
its members were derelict in their duty as legis- 
lators — the refusal would, nevertheless, he con- 
stitutional. I could state a case, however, in 
which that would be an act of the noblest patri- 
otism. 

But, sir, the House intimates no wish to dis- 
band the Army at present; it does not object to 
any detail of the appropriations asked. It requires 
that the President shall not use the Army for 
certain specified purposes. What are those pur- 
poses? Let us examine: 

*' Provided, however, md tf w hereby AeeUtrtd, That no 
part oftbe military force of the United States, for the sup- 
port of which appropriations are made by this act, shall be 
employed in aid of the enforcement of any enactment of 
the body claiming to be the Territorial Legislature of Kan- 
sas, until such enactment shall have bMn afllrmed and 
approved by Congreaa." 

I am unable to see how the affirmation or 
approval of Congress could make that a valid 
Territorial Legislature which was merely invalid 
before; but I will not now debate that question. 
The proviso is to the effect that the President 
shall not use the Army to enforce any of the laws 
of Kansas. 

Now, sir, one duty of the President, as defined 
in the Constitution, is to " take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed." He is sworn to dis- 
charge that duty; and the Constitution declares, 
in article fourth, section fourth, that the United 
States shall protect each State against invasion, 
and upon application of the State Legislature or 
the State Executive (when the Legislature can- 
not be convened^ agamst domestic violence. The 
emergency in wnich this power can be invoked, 
therefore, is defined by the Constitution. It is 
upon the demand of the Governor when the 
Legislature cannot be convened; and, in further- 
ance of this duty. Congress is empowered ** to 
provide for calling forth the militia*' to " suppress 
insurrections," as well as to repel invasions. On 
the 28th of February, 1795, Congress enacted a 
law upon this subject: the<first, second, and ninth 
sections of which provide that, in case of insur- 
rection in any State, the President should, upon 
demand of the Governor or Legislature, call forth 
the militia of other States to execute tJie laws of 
the State thus threatened. Not, sir, the militia 
of that State, for the act was framed upon a pre- 
sumption that it had been called ibrth by the 
Legislature or Governor, and had proved insuf- 
ficient. The call of the President is for the 
miUtia of other States, and for the purpose of 
executing the laws of the State which has made 
the requisition. Those laws— whether wiso laws 



or unwise ones — good, bad, or indifferent — thus 
become, pro hat vice, the laws of the United 
States; and the President has no choice, under 
the Constitution, but to execute them. 

On the 3d of March, 1807, this act of Con- 
gress was so amended as to provide that upon 
the demand of the Legislature or Governor of 
any otate, or Territory, the President might em- 
ploy the armed forces of the United States instead 
of the militia of individual States. Such is the 
legislation of Congress upon this subject. (United 
States Statutes, vol. 1, p. 424; vol. 2, p. 443.) 

Now, sir, what does the House proviso re- 
quire ? The Governor of Kansas Territory has 
called upon the President to suppress an insur- 
rection. That demand was communicated to the 
Senate in January last. It was regular in form 
and sufficient in substance; it was made, there- 
fore, in strict accordance with the Constitution 
and the laws; and I say, for one, that' the Presi- 
dent had no discretion in the case. If he had re- 
fused to act upon that demand, or to obey it, he 
would have violated his official oath, and sub- 
jected himself to impeachment. Both Houses of 
Congress together could not have absolved him 
from the performance of a duty thus enjoined. 
The act of March 3, 1807, places the Territory 
of Kansas upon the footing of a State, and re- 
quires the President to execute its laws against 
all insure^ents and invaders. 

The Constitution, therefore, has imposed the 
duty, and has specified the conditions; it has de- 
clared when the President shall act, and what he 
shall do. Those conditions, in the case of Kan- 
sas, have all happened; and yet the House of 
Representatives attempts to say that the President 
shall not perform his duty under the Constitution; 
shall not suppress the insurrection which the 
Constitution requires him to suppress. 

It is alleged, however, that the laws which the 
Governor of Kansas has called upon the Pres- 
ident to execute under the Constitution of the 
United States, were adopted by a Legislature, 
the members of which — some or all of them — 
were unduly or improperly elected. But, sir, 
who gave us authority to determine such a ques- 
tion as that? Who has constituted us the tribunal 
to hear and determine a contest for membership 
in the Kansas Legislature ? The territorial act 
constitutes each House of that Legislature an 
exclusive judge of the election and qualifications 
of its own members; and the Senate nas no more 
right to reexamine a decision made by either of 
those Houses upon a contested case, than it has 
to inquire of the election of members of the House 
which now sits at the* other end of the Capitol. 
Suppose, sir, that the message which has been 
sent hither to-day, announcing the conclusion of 
that House upon the Army appropriation bill, 
should be assailed by some Senator upon the 
pretext that ten or twelve of the gentlemen who 
voted against our amendment, and thus decided 
the question, had never been properly elected ; 
and should urge the Senate to send out a com- 
mission to such and such congressional districts 
in the several States, in order that we might 
decide who were, and who were not, entitled to 
vote as Representatives, and whether the message 
delivered to us ought, or ought not, to be taken 
as an authoritative resolution of the House: it 
would not be a whit more absurd than to pretend 
that Conopress can pass upon the election and 
qualification of memoers in the Territorial Legis- 
lature. 

Some have'claimed, also, that an appeal might 
be taken to the judicial courts, to deciae whether 
these enactments of the'Territorial Legislature are 
or are not valid laws. I do not a^e to the prop- 
osition; but it cannot, when admitted, justify the 
House proviso. If the enactments did not ema-- 
nate from a proper authority — if usurpation was 
practiced upon the qualified electors, as some 
Senators allege — then, by this proposition, con- 
fessedly, the judicial power could grant redress. 
That power is not reposed in Congress. The 
Constitution has conferred it in so many terms 
upon a Supreme Court of the United States, and 
such inferior courts as may be established by 
law. 

It is said, however, that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has ascertained, as a matter of fact, 
that the Kansas Legislature was only a usurp- 



ation. The House had no power^p ascertain any 
such fact; and all its proceedings in tliat regard 
amount to usurpation of the highest degree. The 
House can and does exercise a judicial authority, 
under the Constitution, in respect to the election 
of its own members; and I will not deny that, in 
the exercise of this authority, it can resort to 
any means proper, in its judgment, to ascertain 
whether or no the Delegate from Kansas had been 
rightfully chosen; but beyond that point the 
House could not constitutionally proceed. Its 
members had no more right to apply the testi- 
mony obtained under a commission for that pur- 
pose to the general purposes of legislation, than 
they had to act upon telegrapliic dispatches printed 
in the newspapers, as testimony for or against 
themselves in a case at law. The testimony was 
irrelevant to all the purposes of legislation; it was 
illegal; it was improperly obtained. When Sen- 
ators affirm that the House of Representatives 
was justified in assuming to decide, as a legisla- 
tive Dody, upon the validity or invalidity of the 
statutes of Kansas, merely because it had col- 
lected a number of depositions under the pretense 
of ascertaining the election of one of its own 
members, I answer that the House acted without 
authority when it entertained the question; and 
that it had no testimony upon the subject, one 
way or the other, whicn a court of justice, in 
similar circumstances, would not exclude as irrel- 
evant and incompetent. 

I repeat, for the third or fourth time, the Hous6 
had no authority to entertain such a question. 
It is a question which involves the rights of 
parties, and requires the exercise of a judicial 
discretion. Did the House a^ord the parties an 
opportunity to be heard ? Certainly not. What 
process was issued to bring them, or their wit- 
nesses, before it? Who-examined, or cross-exam- 
ined, the witnesses? In what form and under 
what sanctions did the House deliver judgment? 
And how is that judgment to be rendered effectual? 

Butj sir, another difficulty presents itself. The 
Senate is a coordinate branch of the Federal Legis- 
lature; and if these depositions are to be used 
for any legislative -purpose, the Senate should 
have been consultea in reference to obtaining 
them. How can it be expected, or even asked, 
that we should give the assent of our judgment, 
as legislators, to the report of two gentlemen 
whom we did not appoint, and over whose conduct 
we had no supervision. The depositions taken 
by the House commission never have been laid 
before us; and yet, sir, it is claimed that the 
Senate should act upon a mere presumption that 
the House, in theexercise of a jurisdiction peculiar * 
to itself, to wit, the trial of a contested election, 
has ascertained certain facts of vital importance 
to both branches of Congress, in their legisla- 
tive capacity, but of which the House never 
has seen fit to give us any information. If the 
report of which we have heard so much in this 
debate be as conclusive as Senators allege, why 
was it not submitted to the Senate as well as to the 
House ? It has never been before us for exam- 
ination. No copies have been furnished us by 
the House. We must read it (if we can) in bor- 
rowed volumes. Our committees have not seen 
this famous report. The Senate was not con- 
sulted as to the choice of commissioners. The 
Senate was not allowed to prescribe the rules 
under which testimony should be received, nor, 
in fact, to exercise any control from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

I might declare also, Mr. President, as my 
opinion, aAer such examination as I have been 
able to give this report, that its conclusions are 
not warranted by the evidence, and are, in fact, 
altogether incredible. But regarding it as in- 
applicable to any purpose of legislation in either 
House, I need not enter upon that branch of the 
discussion. 

I acknowledge, with all the Senators who have 
spoken before me, that both Houses of Congress, 
together, may enact a legislative provision, of 
general character, in an appropriation bill. I do 
not consider that as ordinarily advisable; it is 
irregular, and often full of evil consequences. 
Nevertheless, if both Houses agree that a partic- 
ular proposition shall become a law, it may be 
enadbd as part of an appropriation bill. The 
objection to that course is merely one of order 
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and A>rm. I do not complain, therefore, because 
the House of Representatives has inserted a gen- 
eral legislative provision in this bill. I complain 
because, although the House agrees with us that 
the Army should be maintained — agrees with us 
as to the sums of money to be expended for that 
purpose— because, although the mmds of the two 
branches of Congress accord entirely in reference 
to the whole subject of the appropriation itself — 
the House persists in the declaration, again and 
again, that unless we abandon our convictions of 
public duty upon another and separate Question — 
unless, if you please, we consent to believe what 
its members believe — unless, in fine, the S^ate 
will surrender its independence and coordmate 
authority asa branch of the Federal Legislature — 
this bill (as to all the details of which both the 
House and the Senate asree]) shall not become a 
law. If it be justifiable, sir, in regard to tlie 
Army appropriation bill, it was justinabie also in 
regard to every bill which received the sanction 
of both Houses at the last session. The House 
might as well have attached a Kansas proviso to 
all our private bills. It might have sent us a 
formal message, at the commencement of the ses- 
sion, to this effect: ** The House will not a^ree 
to the passage of any bill, however unobjection- 
able in itselF, unless the Senate will promise to 
vote upon the Kansas Question precisely as the 
House wishes." And therefore, sir, I amrm that 
the action of the House in adhering to this proviso 
(after we have twice and thrice rejected it) as a sine 
qua non to tire passage of an Army appropriation 
bill, is revolutionary to the last degree. There 
never has been a bolder assault upon the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It would, if success- 
ful, entirely overthrow and destroy the independ- 
ence of the Senate. It is an undertaking to wrest 
from us, the embassadors of sovereign States, 
that equal and coordinate authority, as a House 
of Congress, with which the Constitution has 
clothed us. 

Mr. President, this Government is not one of 
mere numbers. No such Government could have 
been formed in September, 1787, by the consent 
of any two States, and much less of thirteen. 
The States then in existence — some small and 
aome larffe — associated upon terms of equality, 
as regards this branch of the Federal Legisla- 
ture; and never would have adopted the Constitu- 
tion at all if they had foreseen that a numerical 
majority in the House of Representatives could 
usurp the whole power of legislation — reduce the 
Senate to a name, and even command the Presi- 
dent to violate his constitutional obligation and 
oath. Already in this debate, it has neen com- 
plained that the State of Delaware should have 
an equal representation in the Senate with the 
Slate of New York. Delaware had that equality 
before the Constitution was framed; and withoiit 
an express acknowledgment of it in the Consti- 
tution, our noble Union never would have been 
eatabhshed. You will recollect, sir, tliat although 
three fourths of the States can amend the Fed- 
eral Constitution, in some respects, without the 
assent of the others, there is one particular in 
which the Constitution is unalterable — a pro- 
vision which thirty of the States, even, cannot 
change. It is, sir, that no State shall be deprived 
of its equal representation in the Senate with- 
out its own consent. This question, therefore, 
touches the very foundation of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. How can it profit the States to retain 
their equality of representation in the Senate, if 
the Senate is to be trampled under foot by the 
House? To my constituents, perhaps, the mis- 
chief would not be as serious as it would be to 
others. With the aid of New York, Pennsyl- 
vaiiia, Virginia, and three or four other States, 
Ohio couldrule the Union at pleasure. 

But this would be a fatal aeparture from the 
Constitution, that a minority ot the States — rep- 
resented according to population in the other 
House— should be able to govern, absolutely, all 
the other States. If, therefore, the Senate should 
DOW recede from its amendment — if it should 
tolerate, for an instant, the idea that the House 
of Representatives can dictate conditions upon 
which the Army shall be supported, or the civil 
Hat maintained — the Senate will cease to be a 
branch of the Federal Legislature for all practical 
purposes. It will be only a corporation without 



power, without real dignity, without even self- 
respect. Those cherished doctrines In reference 
to the rights of the States and the sovereignty of 
the States^ for which Jefferson achieved so many 
and such glorious battles, will be overturned for^ 
ever, and we Senators must descend to a much 
more humble position than that of Peers in the 
British Parliament. They have ti^es, at least, 
for themselves and their children: we shall be 
like actors strutting our brief period upon this 
stage, for the diversion of tliose who crowd the 
galleries. 

In my judgment, consequently, tlie House now 
attempts the utter destruction of the Senate as a 
coordinate legislative branch. And yet, as I imve 
shown, the Senate is a vital organ of the Federal 
Legislature and Government. When it is abol- 
ished, or rendered powerless, thelConstitution is 
at an end; and this Republic will de^nerate into 
a tumultuous despotism — ruled arbitrarily, from 
hour to hour, by one faction and tlien another — 
until, at last, it shall disappear in that vortex 
where all the free nations of antiquity have dis- 
appeared . The safety of our Government resides 
in an equal representation of tlie States in one 
House of Congress. Let us maintain that rep- 
resentation as a real power, or else abandon our 
offices and our country forever. 

The action of the House has been justified, in 
this debate, upon the>pretext that it has an exclu- 
sive right, under the Constitution, to originate 
appropriation bills. It has no such right. It has 
the exclusive right to originate bills for rouiiig 
revenue; but our right to amend them, or even to 
reject them, is quite as absolute and unqualified 
as the right of toe House to originate them. And 
certainly, sir, the right to originate a bill does 
not include the right to deprive us of our consti- 
tutional privilege to amend it. The laws of the 
United States must express the concurrent will 
of both Houses, and not merely the will of one 
House. But, sir, I have denied this claim of 
exclusive power in the House of Representatives 
to originate appropriation bills. My opinion was 
otherwise, I confess, at the commencement of 
this session; but the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. BfiNJAMiN] was kind enough to refer me to 
a number of paragraphs in Elliot's Debates of the 
Constitutional Convention. I discovered, from 
those references, that the proposition had been 
made three times, at least, to confer on the House 
of Representatives an exclusive power to originate 
appropriation bills, and that it was rejected each 
time by a decisive vote. The House therefore has 
no such right. It has a right to originate bills 
which impose taxes. Why ? because its members 
are apportioned among the States, acccording^to 
the ratio of direct taxation; and thus do represent- 
ation and taxation run together. It was in virtue of 
the much-abused three-fifths clause in the Consti- 
tution that the House obtained the right to origin- 
ate bills for raising revenue. It was upon the 
idea that the ratio of representation in the House 
would be the ratio of taxation. The authors of 
our Federal Grovernment supposed that it would 
be maintained in a great degree by the imposition 
of direct taxes. Such has not been the case,, 
however, in fact. Our Federal revenue is derived 
chiefly from duties on imports; and the reason 
upon which the Constitution proceeded, when it 
conferred on the House qf Representatives an ex- 
clusive right to orieinato bills for raising revenue, 
no longer exists. Nevertheless, for one, I do not 
wish to see the Constitution altered in that par- 
ticular. 

What else, Mr. President, does the House 
require of us? Not only that we shall usurp the 
right of each House of the Kansas Legislature 
to decide upon the election of its own members, 
and usurp, also, the power of the judicial courts 
to decide what are and what are not laws — we 
are asked to invade the hish duty of the Pres- 
ident, guarantied by his public oath that he wiU 
execute the laws of'^the United States, and ^like- 
wise execute the laws of the several States* And 
Territories, whenever the great emergency speci- 
fied in the Constitution shall have arisen. More 
Uian all this, sir, has been required. Here is the 
second clause of the House proviso: 

** But this proviso shall not be so ooiiftnied at to prevent 
Uie PretideatfnmicmployliiK an adequate militaiy force; 
but it shall be his duty to employ such force, to prevent the 



invaflion of laid Teixitoiy by armed bands of non-nsldents, 
or any other body of non-reaidenta, acting or claiming to 
act aa a poae eomitahu of any officer in said Territory in 
the enforcement of any such enaciment.'* >■ 

The fiMt section of the act of February 28, 
1795, commands the President to call forth the 
militia of other States in order to execute the 
laws of a State which may be threatened with 
insurrection. That act, and its amendment of 
Match 3, 1807, were passed in accordance v^th 
the clause of the Constitution which requires 
Congress to provide for calling forth the militia 
to repress insurrections and invasions; and yet 
the House insists that we shall forbid the Presi- 
dent, in all cases of insurrection or invasion in 
Kansas, no matter how flagrant or unjustifiable, 
fVom employing the militia of any State, or even 
unarmed citizens of a State, for the preservation 
of peace and the reestablishment of order. 

The proviso then adds: 

"And to protect persons and propcrur therein, and upon 
the national highways leading to said Territory, frmn all 
unlawful searches and seizures." 

What is a national highway ? The Senator 
from Illinois [Mr.T&t7MBULL] promised to inform 
us; but in all the statutes which he read, from 
first to last, no such phrase occurs. 1 acknowl- 
edge that the term ** highway" has sometimes 
been applied figuratively to a navigable river. 
The ordinance of July 13, 1787, declares that the 
navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and 
the St. Lawrence shall be *< common highways," 
and free of toll to the citizens of the United States. 
I understand what the phrase *' common high- 
way" means. That defines a highway over 
which any citizen has the right to pass and 
repass, and which no other citizen can obstruct, 
by a fence or otherwise, without beine liable to 
an action or an indictment. But to caii a road a 
*' common highway" is not to attach any polit- 
ical jurisdiction or character to it. Does the 
Senator imagine that, because the ordinance of 
1787 declares the Mississippi river a common 
highway for the citizens of all the States, Con- 
gress can exercise, general legislative authority 
over it ? Certainly, sir, no such proposition can 
be maintained. Cfongress can exercise over that 
river, as elsewhere throuffhoutthe United States, 
only those powers which are conferred by the 
Constitution. It can exercise authority so far 
as the jurisdiction of admiralty is concerned. 
That has been decided. It can exercise authority 
so far as the regulation of commerce between the 
States, or with the Indian tribes, is concerned. 
That, also, has been decided. But to exercise 
authority as the immi^Uate sovereign, with a rig[ht 
to decide what are legal and what illegal seiz- 
ures, and to define the relations of persons or 
the condition of property, there is no such 
power in the Federal Government. None such 
IS conferred by the Constitution, nor recognized 
in anv ordinance or law whatsoever. A " na- 
tional^' highway, forsooth! Does thp Cumber- 
land road fall within that designation ? It was 
constructed by the authoritjr of Congress, and 
at the public expense. It is more a national 
highway, in all conceivable senses, than the Mis- 
souri river. ** The national highways!" Such 
an utter misapplication of legsQ terms and prin- 
ciples, coupled with sorross a perversion of the 
powers of the Federal (Sovernment, never found 
Its way into Congress before. This paragraph 
is either nonsense, or else it authorizes the Pres- 
ident of the United States to seize any man whom 
he may find traveling upon the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad. That is as much a national high- 
way as the Missouri river. It is a road upon 
which any man has the right to travel who will 
pay his fare. The company is a common car- 
rier. Its officers cannot legally refuse to trans- 
port a passenger who tenders the usual fare, and 
conducth himself in an orderly manner. It is as 
much a national highway, therefore, as any road 
or river in the Union. The House of Represent- 
atives haa authorized and, as far as it could, re- 
auired the President to declare 4n|utial law from 
He Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 
I come now to the last clause of this proviso: 

" And it shall be his farther duty to take efficient mesa* 
ures to compel the return of, and withhold all arms of the 
United States, disulbuted in or to said Territonr, In pnnnv 
ance of any law of the United States authorising the dis- 
tributiOB Of arms to the Stales and Territories." 
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Not onlf, 69 the Senator from Louisiana said 

yesterday, does the Constitution declare that a 

weU reg^ulated militia is necessary to the security 

of a free State; but amone the powers which 

Congress has been required to exercise, by the 

Constitntion, is this one: 

<< To provida for organiiuDg, arming, nn^ diaciplining the 
Q)flitin, and for gnveniinj; such part of thttm as may be em- 

Kyed in the service of the United States, reserving to the 
.te9, re»peoti7ely, the appointment of the oiliccrB, luid 
fhe authority of training the militia according to the disci- 
^ine preacribed by Congreas." 

It is the duty of Congress, therefore, to arm 
the miiiiia of the States and Territories; and Con- 

fress has enacted a number of laws to that effect, 
lach year, almost, the officers of ordnance dis- 
fribute public arms to the States and Territories 
according to their respective population; and yet 
the House now requires that we shall omit the 
performance of this constitutional duty, and leave 
the inhabitants of Kansas without ineir proper 
means of defense against foreign and domestic 
enemies, according to the design of the Consti- 
tution. A^in, therefore, I say, that each of 
these provisions, taken by itself, violates some 
clause or other of the Constitution of the United 
States; and the action of the House, all circum- 
stances considered, is an attempt to overturn the 
authority of the Senate as a coordinate branch of 
the Federal Legislature. 

The Senator from New York tells us that this 
dictation is entirely proper, and according to the 
practice and principles of the British Govern- 
ment; the House of Commons has occasion- 
ally acted thus; and for it to refuse the supplies, 
whenever a majority so determine, is a common 
occurrence, one which excites no public appre- 
hension. A common occurrence ! Why, sir, the 
English House of Commons has not stopped the 
supplies, I believe, for more than two hundred 

J^ears. The last occasion, so far as I now recol- 
eot} was during the unfortunate reign of Charlea 
I, It was an act of revolution then; it led to a 
civil war; it was intended to have those conse- 
quences. But when did the House of Commons 
add to one of its bills of supp'^y a clause relating 
to independent subjects of legislation ? Only, as 
all the nistorians inform us, m evil and unsettled 
times. It is the law of Parliament, the estab- 
lished law, that the House of Commons cannot 
ihua encroach upon the independence of the other 
House. The examples are very few in which it 
has been attempted, and, withal, very ancient.- 
Tbe practice of the Commons, even during the 
reign of Charles I., was only to withhold the bills 
of supply until the Peers and the King had as- 
sentea to the bills for the redress of grievances. 
1 venture to say that nothing Mrould more astonish 
the English House of Commons, in our time, than 
a motion to tack such a proviso as this to a bill 
for raising supplies. It nas no precedent>.any- 
where, to my knowledge; and, certainly, no war- 
rant in the language or the principles of our Con- 
stitution. 

The practice of the British Commons, more- 
over, is founded upon peculiar reasons — reasons 
which do not apply at all in our system of Gov- 
ernment. Allow me to read a paragraph on this 
subject from Blackstone's Commentaries: 

** It u the aneient, indi9|iptJd>le privilege and right of tKe 
Hoaw of Commons, Uiat all srauiii of fubtiidtev or purlia- 
mentary aids do begin in their llouiie, and arc first bi>tu\ved 
by, them, although their grants are not frflVciual, to all 
intentA and purposes, nntil tliey have the assent of tlie other 
two brsncbes or tlie'Le|pf tature. The gi;ncral reaiton given 
fbr thia exclusive privilege of the House of Commons i«. 
that the supplies ore raised upon the body nf the people, ana 
tberefbre it is proper that they alone should have the right 
of taxing themselves. This reason would be unanswerable 
irtbe ComiiuMM taxed none but tbemsel ves, biu it ia notori- 
ous tbai a very largo share of property » in the possession 
of the Bouse of Lords ; that this properly i^ ef|uaJly ia.Tuble 
and taxed as the propcny of the Commoni^ ; and therefore 
the Commons, not being the tole perBon.<« taxed, thi.'i cannot 
be the reason of their having the tole right of raising and 
modeling the supplies. The true reason arising from the 
spirit of our Constitution seems to be this: the Lonbi being 
a permanent hereditary body, created at pleasure by the 
King, ore supuoscd more liable to be influenced bv the 
Crown, and when once influenced to continue so, than 
the Commons, who are a temporary elective Ixxly, freely 
nominated by the people. It would, therefore, \m extremely 
dangerons to give the Lords any powei of fratoing nc«v 
taxes for the subject ; it is sufficient that they have a power 
of rejecung if they think tlie Commons too lavish in their 
gnuiu." 

Whether we adopt one of these reasons or the 
other, it is idle to pretend that the EngKsh Rouse 



of Commons and our House of Representatives 
stand upon the same foundation. The constit* 
uenls or the Representatives are, also, our con- 
stituents; and taxation, whether imposed by 
them or by us, would be upon the same persons. 
Senators hold no hereditary office; nor are they 
dependent, in any degree, upon the Chief Ehcec- 
utive MasistQite. They are elected for a specified 
term, and by persons over whom the President 
of the United States can exercise no influence. 
The idea, therefore, of comparing this House to 
the British House of Peers is altogether prepos- 
terous. One word, sir, in reference to the cita- 
tion from the Federalist. As the Senator from 
Louisiana said yesterday, that paragraph refers 
to a particular emer^ncy, to wit: where the 
Senate should refuse its consent to a bill for the 
decennial apportiontnent of Representatives, and 
thereby attempt to destroy the House altogether. 
Mr. Madison spoke of such a case, and of none 
other. And, besides, he proposed the absolute 
refusal of supplies as a remedy of the last resort 
— a high and extraordinary interposition by one 
branch of the Government to preserve the Consti- 
tution from entire overthrow. It is not proposed 
as one of the usual methods of legislation, but as 
one which, whenever it shall be adopted, will 
shake this Government to the very foundation. 

The Senator from New York gravely assures 
us that the Union was in no dagger when Con- 
gress adjourned, at the late session, without 
having passed an Army appropriation bill. He 
had the testimony of divers little boys and girls 
to this effect, inasmuch as they disported them- 
selves that night, as usual, with music and' the 
dance. Sir, it becomes only those who are as 
thoughtless as children to speak of the present 
occasion with such levity as the Senator has 
indulged. For us, Mr. President and Senators — 
for us, the guardians of the Union and of the 
rights of our several States, to contemplate, with- 
out alarm, the present condition of puolic affairs, 
it is certainly impossible. Never before, never, 
was there such cause for terrible apprehension. 

What, sir, is our condition.' Tnat flag which 
floats proudly above our heads — that flag which 
has been uplifted in triumph over the land and 
over the sea — that flag which our victorious army 
has carried through the gates of an enemy's cap- 
ital — that flag which, on every field or ocean, 
wherever displayed, is the signal of protection to 
all American citizens — that flsg on which is em- 
blazoned a star for each of the sovereignties we 
represent — that flag has been marred and polluted 
in inany localities by an erasure of those insignia 
which do honor to* fifteen constituents of the 
Union. Since our adjournment at the last ses- 
sion, also, the Territory of Kansas; which had 
been restored to peace by the President's inter- 
position — an interposition demanded, as you will 
recollect, by Colonel Lane and his associates, 
seems to have been invaded, upon its northern 
frontier, by hundreds, and perhaps by thousands 
of lawless men. It is now to be ravaged by fire 
and sword, without mercy, unless we can protect 
it by the armed forces of the United States. 

We have Indian hostilities in the Territories 
of Nebraska, Oregon, and Washington. We 
have unsettled relations with a number of the 
European Powers. Such, sir, are the circum- 
stances which now surround us; and yet the 
HouHe insists that cither the Army shall be dis- 
banded, or else we shall rob the President of 
his constitutional rights, and also submit to be 
robbed of our own. It is thus the Senator from 
New York und his political associates, in this 
House and the other, would execute what the 
preamble of the Constitution declares to be two 
chief purposes of our Government, namely: to 
'* insure domestic Iranquilliiy," and "provide for 
the common defense." We arc to pass over such 
great dtitics, forsooth, because the House of Rep- 
resentatives imagines that certain genllcmon were 
not fgirly elected to membership in the Kansas 
Lt^islature! 

Senators upon the other side tell us, by way 
of excuse, that the members of the House, or a 
majority of them, believe that the President has 
not performed his duty in reference to the afiairs 
of Kansas; that he haa.aoted cormptly, and in 
violation of his oflteial oath. If this be trae,Btr, 
the House is quite as culpable as the President. 



Why has it not preferred articles of imp««efaVient 
against him? who authorized the House to 
pronounce jud^ent on the President in the shape 
of an appropriation bill ? It is for the House to 
aeeme the rresident, but not to condemn him. 
That duty appertaina to us alone; and we cam 
exercise it only in a prescribed constitationel 
form. The Hoaee has no ri^ht, nor has the 
Senate, under the forms of legislation, to sit in 
judgment upon the President's behavior— to con- 
vict him without any trial, without any definite 
accusation, without an opportunity or defense, 
without any evidence. An attempt to legislate 
upon such premises is, in itself, a clear tnyasioD 
of the Constitution. But they tell us that the 
Senate would not. convict him. Why not? If 
the accusation be true, sir, the Senate will con- 
vict him. Prove me the accusation, as the Con- 
stitution requires, and, for one, I shall not fear or 
fail to give a righteous decision. The excuse ie 
even more insulting than the act for which it hae 
been pleaded. It assumes not only that the 
Presidfent is unfkithful and corrupt, but that two 
thirds of the Senators are unfaitnfUl and cormpt 
also; not only that the President has violated hie 
oath, but that two thirds of the Senatora wtQ 
violate their oaths also. 

Surely, sir, these ninety-odd gentlemen of the 
House entertain a comfortable opinion of them- 
selves! It is now asserted, as the pretext for 
their unexampled behavior, that all other public 
servants — the President, the judges, the Senatore, 
are dishonest and unworthy of confidence. I do 
not recollect such another instance of self-com- 
placency except that one related in the eighteenth 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. Luke: 

" God, I thank tbee Uiat I am not as other men are. es- 
torttonen, ni^aat, adnltereia, or even as tbta paUtcaa.*' 

I commend those modest gentlemen — a bare 
plurality of the House — ^who arrogate to them- 
selves all the virtue of the nation — I commend 
them to the prayer of the Pharisee, and also to 
the instructive discourse of our Savior upon it. 

Mr. President, the theory of our Constitution 
and Grovernment is, that each public ofllicer will 
take care of his own duties, and not enlarge hia 
powers upon any presumption or pretext that 
others are less worthy than himself. 

The act of usurpation was bad enough; the 
pretext now assigned for it is worse. The Senate 
must be robbed of all coordinate legislative power; 
and we. Senators, are invoked to sanction this 
bold invasion of our rights, for the reason that 
we are too dishonest to be judges. We are asked , 
first, to degrade ourselves; and then, as an excuse 
for that, to stigmatize ourselves! 

Which way soever I turn, Mr. President, 
whether I look at the act or its apologies, I can 
arrive at no conclusion, except that the House ie 
now attempting a usurpation of all the power* 
of our Government. The Senate stands firmly 
behind the defenses of the Constitution. If we 
should surrender, sir, it would be an inglorious 
crime; it would be a surrender of the public 
liberty entrusted to our care, as well as a sur- 
render of all our safeguards and all our honor. 
For one, at least, I will not — I cannot — recede 
from the position which we have assumed. 1 
am willing to remain here or to adjourn, as the 
Senate may decide; 1 have no choice in that re- 
g[ard. Senators upon the other side cry out, from 
time to time: <* Let the people decide this issue !" 
1 answer also, '* Let the people decide!*' It in- 
volves, altogether, the great question whether the 
people of the United States ore capable of self- 
government. If capable, they will rebuke so 
gross an attempt at usurpation in thunders, the 
reverberation of which will be heard as long as 
the walls of this proud Capitol endure; if incap- 
able — if they should sustain the House in its 
present assumptions of power^-our Federal Gov- 
ernment is a mockery and a delusion. The 
essential and prrservative principle — that without 
which nil else ia naught — will have departed; and 
we shall await only the genius of a (Jaesar, or a 
Cromwell, or a Napoleon, to reduce us forever to 
despotism. 

**Therf! is the moral of all human tat^ ; 
*Tia but the sama rebeonnU of tile )Miat. 
Firyt Freedom, mid ttH:n Qlory : whoii that fhils. 
Wealth, vice, comipUoo^biirbariem ait la«t. 
And History, with alflier volume* vast, 
Hath Imt one pafS.'' 
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I had hoped, Mr. PreMdanti that no mieh quec- 
tioD would arise in my life time; but if it mttaH 
arise, sir, let it come now f I tell the Senator 
from New York and bis allies, that I am as ready 
for it this year as I will ever be. H the people 
do not vindicate the Constitution from the bold, 
wicked, concerted assaults which have been laade 
upon it for years past — and which now ripen to 
their legitimate conciusiona of disunion and civil 
war— there will be a speedy end to the question 
and to ourselves. 

Two provisions of the Conttitntson have loo; 
since beien treated with entire derision — that, for 
instance, which prescribes the basts of represent- 
ation in the other House, and that which stipu- 
lates for the redelivery of fugitives from service. 
What others must we now add? Those which 
define the duty of the President; which secure the 
independence of judicial officers; which guaranty 
the states and Territories against insurrection; 
which authorize Congress to maintain an army, 
and require it to provide equipment for the mi- 
litia; wnieh declare the right of the people to bear 
arms; and finally, (what are. essential to all the 
rest,) those which constitute the Bleiiate an equal, 
codrd.nate, and indroeadent House of the Fed- 
eral Legislature. There is hardly a material 
provision of the Constitution left. It ia, with 
all these assaults, this conttmial odium, ami the 
deliberate usurpation now attarapled, only a 
Constitution in name. 

The Senator from Naw York, 1 repeat, con- 
siders this a time for merriment. He makes light 
of all the circumstances to which I have alluded. 
Th^ Senator cannot be unmindful, oerlainl v, that 
those who founded o«ir Government, ana from 
whom we inherit our liberties, have left us an 
injunction against listlessness, and in favor of co»- 
•tant vigilance. 1 intend him no personal disre- 
spect; but I must say that it has ever been one of 
toe arts of the traitor, who afterwards played the 
tyrant, to ridicule the apprehensions or the patri- 
otic, the just, and the smcere. 

. As for myself, Mr .Presideat, the voice of duty, 
the obligation of my oath, the dear (it may be 
erroneous, to be sure, but certainly earnest) con- 
viction that we now stand upon the brink of na- 
tional ruin — these all forbid me to compromise one 
hair's breadth — ay, sir » even the thousandth part 
of a hair's breadth. I must adhere to the posi- 
tion we have taken. I eaaoot do otherwise. God 
knows tiie honesty of my«aentimeats and my 
nnrposes. I trust in the wisdom of the people. 
1 can trust' in nothing else. And if our people 
should be given over to delusion, as other people, 
in other times, have been, I appeal to the oandor 
of good men» and to the juagment of a better 

age. 

^ 

THB PREfll DENT'S MBBSAOS. 

SPEECH OF HON. GEO. W. JONES, 

OF TSirilESSEJE, 

Iv TB« Hoirse or REpRE«cirrATivB«, 
DtcefnJbtr 16, 1856, 
On ihe qQcstion of reA>rriog ibe Preaideot'i MesMfe to the 
Committee of tbe Whole on tbe state of the Uoion, aad 
the printing of ten thoiusad copies thereof. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, said : 

The question in issue between the Dcmooratie 
partv or the country and the aboUtioniKed wine 
of the Know Nothing partT> under the name or 
Black Republicans, in ths late presidentiai con- 
test, was as to the power of this Government, 
and its exerdsa over the Territories of the United 
Suttes, This has been the queetion between the 
iHirthem anti-slaTery portion of the Oonihdaney 
and the Democratic party from the oi^anization 
of this Government down to the present time. 
And, shr, while this question has frequently been 
before CoBgress* it wkB never been herBH>utit has 
caused agitation and exailemeBt throughout the 
country. ^ 

Here have beA wbataie called oomproraiaes; 
the two most memorable of which were passed 
io 1820 and 1850. But, Mr. Speaker, there has 
never been a compromise between the Democratic 
party and your party— the antiniiaveif men of 
the North. Wnatevar of oompromiae mxA ooo* 
cession has been had upon this question 



been on the part of the Democratic party, to get 
on to some ground upon which we, the constitu- 
tional party, coald agree to administer the Gov- 
ernment. The two parties in the late canvass 
were at direct issue upon this question. The 
Republican party laid it down as their funda- 
mental oreed on this subject, that ** the Consti- 
tution confers upon Congress sovereign power 
over the Territories of the United States for their 
government; and that, in the exercise of this 
power, it- is both the right and the duty of Con- 
gress to prohibit, in the Territories, those twm 
relics of barbarism, polygamy and slavery." 
Where, sir, I would ask« is the sovereign power 
to be found in the Constitution of the United 
States? 1 deny its existence. It cannot be found 
in that clause which provides that — 

" Confraas shnll have power to diapnse of and make aH 
needAii nilM and reoulatioas respectitig the territory or 
other property beionging to the United States; and nothing 
in this Contflituiion shaft be to coostnied as to prejudice 
any ctaims of the United States, or of any partietilar 
Slate.*' 

It is unnecessary to go into an argument to 
show that in this connection territory is but a 
synonymous term for land; that this clause con- 
fers on Congress the power to make alt needfVil 
rules and regulations concerning the public land 
of the Government. I hold that under that clause 
Congress has the same power to dispose of and 
malre all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the poblio land within a State that it has within 
a Territory. And whether in a State or in a 
Territory, when tbe Government sells land and 
vests the ^tle in the purohaser. Congress executes 
all the power it has under that clause of the Con- 
stitution. It has no more power to make rules 
and regulations respecting that land. Where, 
then, does Congress set the power to erect terri- 
torial govermnents? I, for one, believe that there 
is no express power delegated to Congress to 
form territorial governments; but the Gkivemment 
owning a Territory — a lexf^ extent of country — 
with no^overnment organized over it, and owning 
the public land as property. Congress prescribes 
the rules under which that country may oe settled, 
and afterwards provides for the sale of the lands. 
Then, sir, in aqcordance, I think, with the great 
principles of our Government, preserved and 
carried out in ali our constitutions, this law of 
Congress, caHed the organic law of the Territory, 
derives its vitality from the implied assent of the 
freemen who settled the Territory. The people 
who settle the Territory, under the rules and 
regulations of Congress, are the source of its 
vitality. Suppose, when the organic law of the 
Territory is passed, no one j^oes there to settle 
because of the repugnance of its provisions: what 
then becomes or your power? 

I hold, Mr. Speaker, that in our Government, 
taken in all its ramifications of State and Federal 
relation, power is originally in the people; that 
the people of a State can do everything through 
their Le|pslature which is not prohibited by its 
constitution ot the Constitution of the United 
States. I hold, further, that this Government, 
formed b^ the people of sovereign States, can do 
nothing rightfully or legitimately except what is 
expressly delegated, or necessary to execute a 
dele^tea power. And that the people of the 
Ternto^, under the clearly expressed provisions 
of the &anaas-Nebraak« act, can do everything 
not violative of the Constitution of the United 
States nor of that act. I call on the Republican 
party-* as they call themselves — to point out 
where they fina the sovereignpower wnich they 
claim for Congress over the Territories. What 
kind of doctrine is it? It is pure and unadulter- 
ated despotism. It is a power-identical with that 
claimed by the British Government over these 
colonies prior to Uie declaration of independence. 
The Republican party hold that Congress haa 
sovereign power tor the government of the Ter- 
ritories. The British Government claimed sov- 
ereign power to bind these colonies in all things 
and respects whatsoever. That claim of Great 
Bf itain called our fathera to assert their rwhts in 
1776; and when the struggle was over, theyTramed 
this Government, the blessincs of which we now 
cnioy. Such is the claim of the Republican party. 
i think the position of the Democratic party is 
equally clear and much^more<consistent with the 
great prinoiplea of firoedom and rapublicasiatt. 



than the despotic doctrines of the self-styled Ho* 

Fublican party. What is a republic? It is, «» 
understand it, that government which embodie* 
the public sentiraf nt, and executes the public will 
Yet the Republican party, under the uilse cry of 
liberty and freedom^ claim the nglit for Congreaa 
to govern the citizens of the Territories in all 
respects whatever, without their consent. 

jut the power to govern the people residing \a 
the Territories is vested somewhere. The power 
to form and regulate the domestic institutions in 
a Territory is not suspended, nor in abeyance. 
To solve the question let us appeal to the Conati- 
tution, where we will find that — 

« Tbe power* net detogated to die Uaited Slates by the 
CoDsttttiiion, nor prohibited by it to tbe States, are rsaerretf 
to the Staten lespeeHvety, or>to the people.** 

This provision of the Constitution dispose* of 
all the powers necessary to be exercised under our 
forms of government, including that to form and 
regulate the domestic institutions of the territo- 
rial governments, slavery included. My friends 
of the South will agree with me, without an ex- 
ception, that the power is not in Congress, and 
cannot be legitimately exercised by the legislative 
branch of the General Government. All will agree 
that it is not in the States, nor any one of them. 
No State can rightfully exercise power or author- 
ity beyond its defined limits. If not in the Gen- 
eral or State Government, it must cither be in the 
people of the Territory or it is in abeyance. The 
clause of the Constitution which I have read for- 
bids the latter conclusion, and consequently 1 con- 
clude that this power is in the people of tne Ter- 
ritory, because it is nowhere delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the people. 

But, sir, I said that I believed the position of 
the Democratic party in the late contest, and at 
the present time, was equally clear with that of 
your own. And I will go, not to the Cincinnati 
platform, but to the Kansas-Nebraska act itself, to 
see what those principles are, and wherein those 
of us, who belong to, the democratic party, dis- 
agree. The nineteenth section of the act organ- 
izing the Territory of Kansas, after having pre- 
scribed the boundaries of what is to be the Terri- 
tory of Kansas, provides as follows: 

<' Wlien admitted as a State or Sutes, the said Terri- 
tory, or any portion of the aamei shall be received into the 
Union with or without slavery, as thpir eoostittttioD may 
prescribe at the time of tlieir admission.** 

Now, is there any doubt, is there any uncer- 
tainty, or any vagueness whatever, in that pro- 
vision of the cCansas bill ? It is clear and explicit; 
and I take it for j^anted, and so state upon thia 
floor, that there is not a member of the Demo- 
cratic party here, nor one here who has acted 
with that party in the late contest, who does 
not unequivocally subscribe to that provision in 
the Kansas act, and who does not stand ready, 
whether he be from the North 6r the South ^ to vote 
fof the admission of Kansas as a State into the 
Union, with her constitution as the people there » 
tha 6eiMi Mt residents and votera or that Terri- 
tory, shall make it, whether it tolerates or pro- 
hibiu slavery. Then, if I am right in that posi- 
tion, there is no discordancy or jarring in the 
Democratic pavty, in reference to that great txal 
principle of the Kansas act. 

How is it with you, Mr. Speaker, and your 
party, calling yourselves Republicans? Will 
you, or is there a man of your party in this Hall, 
who will vote to adroit Kansas as a State into 
this Union if she comes here aad asks admission 
with a' constitution fi^rly made; reflecting and 
embodying the will of the people of that Terri- 
tory, if it should tolerate and sanction the insti- 
tution of African slavery ? I take it there ia not 
one. You woukl trample under foot every prin- 
ciple of repubUcanism and the Constitution itself, 
and reject her because her people had embodied 
their will and wishes into tas constitution of the 
State. 

You are for arbitrarily and despotioally govern- 
ing the people of the Territories, and torming 
their domestio institutions without their consent. 
To strengthen you in this position, you errone- 
ously charge the Democratic party as being the 
advocates of slavery extension. The Democracy 
of the country, as a party, neither advocate the 
extension of the insiitution, nor its prohibition; 
but have plfmtad thaaMelveaupoa tha gveat pvioci* 
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pies of non-intervention by Congress, and of the 
ri^ht of the people to govern themselyes, and that 
each separate political community should determ- 
ine the question for itself. For one, slayebolder 
as I am, with all my sympathies and interests 
with that section where slavery exists, I do not 
desire to see the institution established in any 
section or countrjr against the wishes of the peo- 
ple residing therein. • 
Well, sir, let us look at another provision of 
that Kansas act. In the twenty-fourth section it 
is provided that — 

** The leginlative power of the Territory shall extend to 
all rigtitful subjects of lecifllation eoiMintent with th« Con- 
Btiiutioii of the United States and the provisions of thts act ; 
bat no law shall be pa8i<ed interfering with the primary 
disposal of the soil ; no tax shall be imposed upon the prop- 
erty of the United States ; nor shall the lands or other 
property ofnon-rexidents be taxed higher thsn the lands or 
other property of residents." 

Here you have a recognition of the legislative 
power of the people of that Territory. To what 
does it extend ? To all rightful acts of legislation. 
You recognize it when you say that Congress 
has the power to legislate upon it, and should 
prohibit it. It is an act of legislation, we all 
admit, at some time or other, by the people of 
that Territory, for the making of a constitution 
itself is but another mode of enacting laws, and 
is therefore legislation. 

Then, under this clause of the Kansas bill, 
what limitations are there upon the Legislature 
of tiie Territory of Kansas P-^for you must bear 
in mind that what the Legislatur^aoes, it does by 
the authority of the people who elected them. 
What are the limitations? The Constitution 
of the United States and the provisions of the 
Kansas bill. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I wish to ascertain if 
I understand the gentleman's position. Am I to 
understand him as taking the ground that, under 
the twenty-fourth section just read. Congress has 
tlie right to delegate to the people of a Territory 
the right to exclude slavery? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 1 am not here to 
answer questions. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. But I want to know 
if that is the gentleman's position. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I will say that I 
do not believe that Congress has any power to 
delegate. As I s^id before, the territorial laws, 
in my opinion, receive their vitality from the 
assent, implied or expressed, of the people under 
them. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. And not from Con- 
gress. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Here, then, is this 
provision of the bill in reference to the legislative 
power of that Territory. It is a copy, word for 
word, and letter foV letter, from the Utah and New 
Mexico bills of 1850 — a part of the compromise 
measures of that year. And that very clause 
superseded the necessity of touching tne Mis- 
souri compromise, in my opinion, in the Kansas 
bill. The Constitution of tue United States does 
not prohibit the people of the Territory of Kansas 
from introducingslavery; nor did the Kansas bill 
proh ibit them. Then , if neither the Constitution , 
nor this act organizing the Territory — and which 
would become vital when the people should give 
their assent to it by organizing a government 
under it — prohibited its introduction by the people 
of Kansas through territorial action, your Mis- 
souri compromise was not in the way, in my 
opinion, l^cause the prohibition is not to be 
found either in the Constitution or in the Kansas 
act. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. Will the gentleman 
allow me to make one remark I 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I hope the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky will not interrupt me. I 
said nothin? to him during the delivery of his 
speech, and I do not wish to be catechized on this 
occasion. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. * I did not propose to 
catechize the gentleman. The gentleman did me 
injustice, and I merely wished to make a remark 
to set the matter right. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. It was not my 
intention to do the gentleman injustice, and if I 
have I yield for correction. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I stated in my re- 
marks the other day, and I now «tat«, this propo* 



sition. I said that the Utah and New Mexico 
bills gave vitality to the Legislatures of those 
Territories upon the express ratification of Con- 
gress, but that the Kansas and Nebraska bill 
fails to do that in this particular. In the six- 
teenth section, I think it is, it interpolates, instead 
of the will of Coneress to give the territorial 
legislation vitality, the doctrine of squatter sov- 
ereignty, which I denounce. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I ask the eentle- 
man whether he does not indorse the Utim and 
Ndw Mexico bills ? 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I do. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I then ask the 
gentleman whether he denies the right and power, 
upon the part of the people of the Territories of 
Utah or New Mexico, to repeal any law of Mex- 
ico prohibiting slavery in those Territories? 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. If the gentleman 
wishes me to answer, I say that I hold the doc- 
trine, that when that bill delegates to the people 
of this Territory the power and right to legis- 
late upon all rightful subjects of legislation under 
the Constitutiop, it reserves to Coneress the 
right to supervise their legislation, and that the 
Legislature does not contain within itself the ele- 
ments of vitality. 

Mr. JONES, o{ Tennessee. I understood the 
gentleman to deny what he was pleased to call 
squatter sovereignty. I now ask him again if 
the people of one of these Territories were to 
repeal any law, either of this Government or of 
any foreign Government which may be supposed 
to be in force in that Territory, either prohibiting 
slavery or introducing it there, would he rise here 
in his place as a Representative upon this floor, and 
vote to overrule the action of the people upon this 
subject ? 

Air. H. MARSHALL, s My proposition cer- 
tainly goes to that extent. ' 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I say to the gentle- 
man, that if the people of Kansas, or any other 
Territory of the United States, organized as a 
political community now, should in their legisla- 
tive capacity establish or prohibit slavery, 1, for 
one, will not vote to repeal their act or declare void 
what the Legislature of the Territory, with the 
sanction of tne people, have done in the exercise 
of their rights. Now, air, I say that the whole 
Democratic party subscribe, as I understand it, to 
the principle of the Kansas and Nebraska bill, that 
the Legislature of a Territory— ^e legislative 
powerof a Territory-— shall extend to all rightful 
subjects of legislation, consistent with the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the principles 
of that bill. We may differ as to what is consti- 
tutional power, but we do not propose that this 
Congress shall revise what the people there may 
do on the subject. There is another tribunal to 
which the Democratic party is willing that this 

Question, when it arises, snail go for decision, 
(ut there is another feature of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill which I regard as merely declaratory 
of what were the intentions of those who passed 
the bill. I refer to that part of the thirty-second 
section which reads as follows: 

" That the Conatitation and laws of the United States, 
which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same force 
aad effect withta the said Territonr of Kansas as elsewhere 
iji the United States, except the eighth section of the act 
preparatory to the admission of Missouri into the Union, 
ai^iroved March aizth^ eighteen hundred and twenty, which, 
being inconsistent with the principle of non-intervention 
by (ingress with slavery in the States and Territories, as 
recognized by the legislation of eighteen hundred and fifty, 
Commonly called the compromise measures, is hereby de- 
clared inoperative and void ; it being the trae intent and 
meaning of this act not to legislate slavery into any Terri- 
toiy or State, nor to exclude it thereftom, but to leave the 
people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions lit their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States : iVendsi, That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to revive or put in force 
any law or regulation which may have existed prior to the 
act of sixth March, eighteen hundred and twenty, either 
protecting, esublishing, prohibiting, or abolishing slavery." 

Now, sir, I take it that the Democratic party 
agree upon that declaration of intention as to what 
was intended to be done by the Congress which 
passed the Kansas and Nebraska act, as cordially 
and as heartily as they do upon the two other 
points to whlcn I have alludea. It declares that 
the compromise of 1820, the Missouri restriction, 
being inconsistent with the legislation of 1850, 
commonly called the ooropromise measures, is 
hereby declared ntiU, inoperative, and void; it 



being the true intent and meaning of this act not 
to legislate slavery into the Territory, nor to 
exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people 
thereof perfectly free to form and r^^late their 
domestic institutions in their own way, subject 
only to the Constitution of the United States. 

Then, sir, what do we do? By the Missouri 
compromise slavery was prohibited in that Ter- 
ritory. I believe that the Congress of the United 
States had no valid authority to impose that 
restriction. Do you, sir, believe they had? We 
say that, so tax as this Territory is concerned, we 
shall declare this restriction to be inoperative and 
void. The barrier is removed out of the way of 
the people, so that they may, if they desire, in- 
troduce slavery there as a aomestic institution. 
That is my construction of thai provision, so far 
as the intention of Coneress is cbncemed. 

I am one of those wno entertain the opinion 
that the people of the Territories, if they are not 

Prohibited oy the Constitution of the Unit^ 
tates, may establish or prohibit the institution 
of slavery. And it was with reference to that 
doctrine that our Know Nothing friends in the 
South, during the late canvass, were continually 
attempting to annoy the Democratic' party wita 
the ciy of** squatter sovereignty." While you, 
Mr. Speaker, and your party in the North, were 
charging your Democratic adversaries with 
advocating the extension of slavery over the Ter- 
ritories, tne cry in the South or those equally* 
opposed to the Democraojr was the cry of squat- 
ter sovereignty. These were the strongest argu- 
ments made against the rifht of the people to 
govern themselves, that 1 have ever neard. 
Squatter sovereignty is the nickname given to 
the right of the |)eople to govern themselves, by 
those who are opposed to -their exercising it. 
Let us look at it. 

Under the Kansas bill and 'the Constitution of 
the United States, does not every man upon this 
floor recognize in the Territory the right to pre- 
scribe the qualification of voters, and the quali- 
fication for ofilce ? Is there, then, a higher pre- 
rogative of sovereignty ? It is the power which 
draws the line of demarkation between the free- 
man, the coequal in sovereignty, and the subject 
vassaL Is there no alliance with sovereignty in 
the power to prescribe penalties for crime — in 
taking away a man's lire, his liberty, and his 
property ? Do we not also recognize the right in 
the Territories to pass laws respecting the rela- 
tions of husband and wife, peuent and child, 
^ardian and ward, and laws relative to distribu- 
tion and descent? Do we not all recognize in the 
Territories the power, through their Legislative 
Assemblies^ to levy taxes upon the people ? Is 
there nothing of sovereignty in th^ powers? 
It seems that the power is only dflnea to the 
Territory on the question of slavery; yet its ex- 
ercise has not been prohibited either by the Con- 
stitution or the laws of Congress. 

But, sir, let us take another view of this clause 
of the Kansas act. If it be the correct and set- 
tled construction of the Constitution and that act, 
that the people in the Territory have no power to 
introduce or establish slavery there during their 
territorial government, I asx, in the name of 
common sense, how it is to set there ? What 
has the South gained ? The Missouri compro- 
mise of 1820 iorever prohibited the existence 
of slavery in the territory now comprehended 
within Kansas and Nebraska. True, the act of 
1854 for the organization of those Territories, 
declares that act inoperative and void for certain 
reasons; at the same time declaring, that it is 
the true intent and meaning of that act not to 
legislate slavery into any State or Territory, nor 
to exclude it therefrom; but to leave the people 
thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way, subject 
only to the Constitution of the United States. 
To make still more certain the intention of Con- 
gress, and the effect of declaring the Missouri 
compromise or slavery prohibiten of 1830 inop- 
eraUve and void, it is Anrther^ Provided, that 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
revive or put in force any law or regulation which 
may have existed prior to the act of 6th March* 
1820, [the Missouri prohibition,] either protect- 
ing, establishing, prohibiting, or abolishing sU- 
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Congresa in 1654 regarding the MiMouri com- 
promise as prohibiting the existence of slavery 
m Kansas, aeclared that compromise inoperative 
and void; but to exclude tne conclusion, that 
filaverv would thereby have a legal existence in 
that Territory, it is declared in the act, as the 
true intent and meaning of those who passed it, 
not to legislate slavery into that Territory, nor 
to exclude it therefrom; and, as if to make 
aif^urances doubly sure, the Badger proviso was 
incorporated into the act which forbids the re- 
vival, or putting in force, any law or regulation 
for the establishment or protection of slavery 
therein, well knowing the utter impossibility of 
the existence of the institution in the absence of 
laws for its protection. 

If, then, slavery was excluded from Kansas by 
the Missouri compromise, and Congress did not 
intend, and, in fact, did not so repeal that com- 
promise as to legislate slavery into the Territory, 
and in express terms refused to revive, or put in 
force, any law or regulation for its protection, 
how, I ask, is the institution to have a legal ex- 
istence in that Territor]^, except by the action of 
the people through their Legislature ? Or what 
has the South and the slaveholder gained by the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska act? My con- 
struction of the act, and understanding of the in- 
tentions of those who framed and passed the 
Kansas-Nebraska act, was, neither to prohibit or 
establish , nor to legislate slavery into the Terri- 
tory, nor exclude it thereffom, but to remove all 
barriers and prohibitions out of the way of the 
people of the Territory, leaving them free to act 
as a majority should think best, and to establish 
or prohibit slavery, as thej should determine. 
With this understanding of the powers of the 
people there, the Legislature of Kansas passed 
laws at its first session protecting slaveholders 
in the possesaion and enjoyment of their prop- 
erty in slaves; and in the absence of all laws, 
the passage of laws recognizing and protecting 
slavery is the establishing the institution. And 
thus it is that slavery h^^ a legal existence in 
Kansas by the action of the Legislature thereof. 
This our tCnow Nothing adversaries call squatter 
sovereignty, which some of them denounce as 
worse than the Black Republican doctrine of the 
sovereiffn power of Congress for the government 
of the Territory. I think it is the great principle 
of the right of the people to govern themselves, 
and under which slavery has been introduced 
into, and now exista in Kansas. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue is, I think/ a plain one, 
and easily comprehended. There are but two 
«ides to it: the power and duty of Congress to 
govern the Territories, as contended for by the 
Black Republi^ns; and non-intervention by Con 
gress in the dcSestic concerns and institutions of 
the Territories, and the right of the people therein 
to form and regulate their domestic institutions in 
their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
of the United'States, as maintained by the Dem- 
ocratic party. To deny the power of Congress 
over the subject, and also the right of the people 
in the Territory, as I understand some of the 
Know Nothings to do, is as effectually to exclude 
southern men from the Territories with their 

Property as the Black Republican prohibition in 
irect terms. 

These, sir, are my opinions. I am aware that 
I differ with mpny of my Democratic friends as 
to this abstract question; but there is one thing 
OR which we all agree, and that is, that if the 
people of a Territory have this right under the 
Constitution, we cannot and are not disposed to 
deprive them of it; and that, if they have not the 
right, then we cannot and are not disposed to 
give it to them. The Democratic party, as I 
understand, stood in the recent contest on the 
great principle of non-intenrention embodied in 
the territorial bills of 1850 and 1854. We of 
the Democratic party agree on this principle. 
Whether Coneress has power or not, it shall not 
exercise it. Whether the people have thl power 
to govern themselves or nqt. Congress shall not 
attempt to control them. 

Mr. Speaker, I once voted for a proposition 
which does smack a little of this thing called 
iquatter sovereignty. The Democratic party, 
particularly of my section, with the great Caro- 
unian ae their head,- 1 ibink, Toted for it, too. 



The people of Oregon in 1845, some time before 
this Government gave them any territorial organ- 
ization, adopted what they called their organic 
or provisional government. 

The first arude, section fourth, of that law is 
as follows: 

" There shall be neitber Rtavery nor involuntary aervitudc 
in said Territory, otherwise than for the punishment of 
crime wtiereofthe party shall have been duly convicted.'' 

After the conclusion of the war with Mexico; 
and the large acquisition of territory from that 
country, the subject of providing territorial gov- 
ernments for that acquisition, and also forOrc- 
§on, was referred to a select committee in the 
enate, composed of eight Senators, four from the 
North and four from the South, including Mr. 
Calhoun. That committee, with great if not en- 
tire unanimity, through its chairman, John M. 
Clayton, of Delaware, reported a bill for the organ- 
ization of territorial governments in Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and New Mexico, commonly called " the 
Clayton compromise." That bill contained this 
provision: 

" Sac. 13. That tbe ezlittng lawi now in force in the 
Territory of Oregon, under the autbority of tlie provisional 
government established by the people thereof, shall continue 
to be valid and operative therein, so (kr as tne same be not 
incompatible with the Constitution and the provisions of 
this act, for tliree months after the first meeting of the 
Legislature in said Territory; subject, nevertheless, to be 



altered, modified, or repealed by the Legislative Assembly 

>r? of O 
laws of the United States are hereby extended over and 



of the said Territory of Oregon ; and the Constitution and 



declared to be in force in said Territory, so far as tltesame, 
or any provision thereof, may be applicable.*' 

Here was a direct acknowledgment of the right 
of the people of Oregon to eovern themselves — 
to form and regulate their domestic institutions 
in their own way, subject, of course, to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The people of 
Oregon, in their organic law, had prohibited 
slavery; and this Senate bill approves and con- 
tinues in force those organic laws, admitting the 
right of the Territorial Assembly of Oregon to 
alter, modify, or repeal the same.* The bill 
passed the Senate; and upon the test vote, that 
of ordering the bill to be engrossed and read a 
third time, the yeas were tkirtu-tkree, the nays 
ttoetU^-two, Those who voted for the bill were 
Atchison and Benton, of Missouri; AthertoO) of 
New Hampshire; Berrien and Johnson, of Greor- 
gia; Borland and Sebastian, of Arkansas; Breese 
and Douglas, of Illinois; Bright and Hannegan, 
of Indiana; Butler and Calhoun, of South Car- 
olina; Clayton and Spruance, of Delaware; Davis 
and Foote, of Mississippi; Dickinson, of New 
York; Downs and Johnson, of Louisiana; Hous- 
ton and Rusk, of Texas; Hunter and Mason, 
of Virginia; Johnson, of Maryland; King and 
Lewis, of Alabama; Mangum, of North Carolina; 
Phelps, of Vermont; Sturgeon, of Pennsylvania; 
Turney, of Tennessee; Westcott and Yulee, of 
Florida. 

The bill having passed the Senate was defeated 
in the House by being laid upon the table. Every 
Representative from the South who was in his 
seat, Whiff and Democrat, voted against the 
motion and for the bill, except eight Whigs. 
Its defeat was regretted by the entire southern 
Democracy, and by the almost united South. I 
was a friend and supporter of that bill. I voted 
against ita rejection by the indirect means of lay- 
ing it on the table; and would cheerfully have 
voted for it, had a direct vote on its passage ever 
been reached. The bill contained no ordinance 
of 1787, no Missouri compromise, or Wilmot 
proviso, or slaverv prohibition, other than such 
as the people of Oregon had adopted for them- 
selves. It was a recognition and indorsement of 
the great American principle of the right and 
capacity of the people to govern themselves. 
That is the ground upon which I place my vote 
upon the Oreeon territorial bill of 1848, subse- 
quently passea at the same session of Congress, 
and approved by President Polk. I voted for it, 
becauae I believe that it was the will of the people 
of that Territory that the institution should not 
go there. I merely refer to this as one instance in 
which a very large portion of the Congress of 
the Uoite'd states dio favor this principle. 

But, sir, I know that the Democratic party do 
not agree entirely upon this question. And what 
of that ? As I have already said, it is not a ques- 
tion of legislalipn. We agree upon all the ques- 



tions in the Kansas bill as to the legislative power. 
Then, sir, there is no difficulty or difference of 
opinion, as I understand it, in the Democratic 
party, so far as to what Congress ought to do or 
should do. Suppose that I am wrong in think- 
ing that the people of a Territory have a right to 
legislate upon this, as upon other domestic insti- 
tutions; and suppose they do it — where is the 
remedy if thev nave done wrong i Is it in the 
Halls of legislation, according to the Democratic 
party, whether they believe Uie one side or the - 
other of this question ? No,, sir. As I under- 
stand it, the Democratic party are willing to refer 
the Question to the courts of the country; and 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill provides for the trial 
of all these cases, and their adjudication and de- 
termination by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Section twenty-seven, after providing for the 
establishment of a supreme court, district courts, 
probate courts, and justices of the peace, enacts 
that— 

« Writs of error, bills of eiceptioii, and appeals, aball be 
allowed in all cases from the flnal decisions of said district 
eourts to the supreme court, under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by Imnr ; but in no case renloved to the supreme 
court shall trial by Jury be allowed in said court. " * * 
" Writs of error, and appeals from the final decisions of 
said supreme court, shall be allowed, and may be taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in the same man- 
ner, and under tbe same regulations, as fh>m the circuit 
courts of the United States, when tbe value of the property 
in controveray, or the amount in controversy^to be ascer- 
tained by the oath or alBnnation of either party, or other 
competent witnesses — shall exceed $1,000; except only, 
that in all cases involvinc title to slaves, the said wrlu or 
error, or appeals, shall Be allowed ami decided by said 
supreme court, without regard to tlie value of the matter, 
property, or title in controveray ; and except, also, that a 
writ of error, or appeal, shall also be allowed to the Supreme 
Court of the United Sutes ftom the decision of the said 
supreme court created by this act, or of any Judge thereof, 
or of the district courts created by this act, or ofany Judge 
thereof, upon any writ of A«6eu e9Tpu$, involving the ques- 
tion of personal freedom.'* 

Suppose the people of Kansas should prohibit 
slavery while they are in a territorial condition, ^ 
and some one dissatisfied with that action should 
take the questionr up to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, through the territorial courts, 
and that court should decide that the people in 
the Territories were not prohibited by the Con- 
stitution, but have a valid and constitutional 
power to prohibit slavery in the Territory: is 
there a Democrat here wno would be for agita- 
ting and overthrowing that decision of the judicial 
power of the country? On the othA* hand, if 
the people believe they have a right to introduce 
the institution into the Territory, and should pasa 
laws for that purpose, and some gentleman dis- 
satisfied with that, and thinkine we people had 
exceeded their power, should take the case to the 
judicial tribunals of the country for adjudication 
and determination, and the Supreme Court should 
decide that the people of a Territory have a right 
to establish the institution of slavery there, then 
the Democratic pfurty, as a party, throughout the 
country, will acouiesce in that decision, in the 
same manner as they would if the Supreme Court 
should determine that there was no such power. 
Then, I say, there is no such difierence of opin- 
ion in the Uemocraticparty as should cause any 
objection to them. We have rested the question 
as to the time when (he people may determine this 
question for themselves with them and with the 
courts of the country. 

But I understand that even those who cry 
**'squatter sovereignty" throughout the South, 
and who most sienaliy failed in the last canvasa 
under that cry, admit that the people of a Terri- 
tory have a right, when they come to form a 
Stale constitution, to determine whether they will 
have slavery or not. Am I correct in that posi- 
tion and understanding of what thej hold to ba 
the correct doctrine upon this subject? If so, 
there maybe not more than twelve hours' differ- 
ence of time between them and myself. I say 
the people can do it to-day in their own way; and 
they say that the same men can do it to-morrow 
by framing a State constitution. Then there is 
between us but one night's diiference in time, 
and perhaps but one hour. It is the manner of 
doing it, and not the thing done, which seems to 
be in controversy, even in the Democratic party. 
Now, it seems to me, that this should be no cause 
of dissatisfaction witii the Democimtic party, nor 
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•koold it h^ any objeetion to th« Demoetatio 
part3r. Our positions are clear, and I think well 
u9d«ratood — aa much so, at least, as those of the 
pArty to which )rou, Mr. Speaker, belong. 

Non-intervention on the part of Congress is 
tho only ground, in my opinion, upon which the 
country can remain in union, and na^e peace and 
harmony through all its borders, and be fVee from 
agitation and eitoitement upon this question? It 
ur the ground that Congress shall not interfere 
w4th the domestic institutions of a State or of a 
Territory, but that the people of both States and 
Territones shall be left free to form and to reg- 
nlatie their domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject only to the Constitutioii of the United 
States. 

I believ^e, sir, that there are but three ijuestions 
in regard to which the subject of slavery should 
b« introduced or mentioned in this Hall, or in the 
oiiber wing of the Capitol. One is the prohibi- 
tion of ths African alavo trade from 1808 on. 
That trade was prohibited, and by the laws of 
iho country it is piracy for an American citieen 
to bs engaged in it. By those laws I am willing 
to abide; and I think that the question sboula 
never have been introduced into this Hall by any 
niaa^ North or South, who was willing to abide 
by the present l^istation. Another is that in 
reference to the return of Axgitives from labor 
esoapiog from the States where they are held 
into another State* The last is that in reference 
to the apportiotiment of representation, by^ which 
you are bound to regard five slaves as three per- 
sons. 

I understand, strongs as it may appear, that 
there are men in the North, professing to be 
learned and intelligent, and claiming to be states- 
men, who say to their people that the slaveholder 
in the South has three votes for every five slaves 
he possesses. That argues an ignorance upon 
the part of those who assert it which I did not 
believe existed in any portion of the country. 
Why, sir, in a southern State, a man ifho owns 
a hundred sfaves goes to the polla and deposits 
one vote, and but one; and the man who never 
owned one, the man who never owned one foot of 
land, the man Who never owned a dollar, if yon 
please, in his life, if he be a free while male citi- 
zen of the United States, over twenty -one years 
of age, and has been for six months a resident, 
in the State in which I live he can vote, and hi» 
vote counts just as much as that of the man who 
owns- a hundred slaves. Yes, sir, one of your 
constituents, Mr: Speaker — one born in your dis- 
trict, or a naturalized citizen, if he comes to my 
country, and resides there for six months, is as 
competent a voter as the man who has lived there 
and owned property there all his Kfe. Why, sir, 
I have no doubt that you make capital out of such 
a statement, when you know, and all the men 
who make the statement know, that in making 
up the ratio of representation everv free negro at 
the North counts for a person, asd that, if all the 
negroes were free in my country, instead of count- 
in three for five as they do now, every one would 
be counted. In that event, we shoufd then have 
oar political power augmented, instead of dimin- 
ished. 

But, sir, this is a question upon which we have 
repeated, and for year8,exeitementand agitation — 
agitation which, upon more occasions than one, 
has shaken the very foui\dations of the Confed- 
eracy, and well nigh destroyed the Constitution 
itself. And although I am no alarmist or ultraist, 
yet I will say here, as I have said elsewhere, that 
whenever the Black Republican party of the 
North, the Abolition party of the country, oigan- 
iaed as it is, upon deep and deadly hatred to the 
people and institutions of fifteen states, one en- 
tire section of the Union, shiUl triumph in this 
country by a geogrnphicid sectional vote, and 
shall have control of the Government, and shadl 
consummate and carry into the practical admin- 
istration of the country their unequal, unjust, 
and hostile measures towards the South, the peo- 
plifr of that section will be called upon and must 
detennine between submission to oppression and 
tyranny in the Union, or assert their supremacy, 
and vindicate and maintain the coequal rights 
and independence which their fathers achieved 
ffft them, outside of the Unioti. What theit 
dsfef mincrtion sHoH be doe^not admit of a dotibt. 



There is, in my opinion, no sueh diingaa con* 
stitutional secession fVom this Union; but, at the 
same time, there is as much virtue in resisting 
oppression from this Government as there was 
in resisting it fV*om the British Government; and, 
without exij threat or bravado, I say^ that when^ 
ever that time comes, we in that portion of the 
Union which is in a minority shall be prepared 
to assert our rights, and vindicate them at Oil 
hazards, and to the last extremity. 



•f eiba Comoalsatirtea oT tlks GMtas«l 

GtmtmM. Lam) Office, AVe. 99» 1656. 

Ska: The following report exhibits the opera- 
tions of this branch of tne public service fbr the 



fiscal yvof ehdSfir 3Mi Jtttftf , 1856, and aM for 
the quarler^endidg^30th September, 1856: 

During the year ending the 30th September, 
1856, the new lands surveyed for market, exclu- 
sive of school sections, and the approved plats tsf 
whieh have been returned to* this office, embraced 
an area of 16,873,699 acres. The portion of thi» 
surveyed suifiee which lies on the Pacific cove^ 
9,991,884 acresi adding the area first above men^ 
tioned to the quMtity of surveyed new lands in 
the year 1865, we have the quantity of 41,118,449 
acres, of which 17,373,654 acres are situated iir 
the State of California, and in the Territoriev of 
Oregon, Wai^ingfoh, Ka&sos, Nebragska, oa^ 
Utah. 

The particulars are presented iii the fbUowiug' 
tabular exhibit: 

JBariMMT <tf Hte ^MiKMe* ^ PuMie Ltmdt etteMite of tAe nmtemnh of aAool KONonl, adHrtUidfi¥ ioU *i 
the ytar 1856, the qumUHiet pirepmM f(^ mmM oiM^ net ycf tf dS tfiimJ, and Ifts jMroMto ywii si UI Si - 
which wW be jmpartd in' 1857. 



■^>^».— <i^^^i^»<^.^»^-i ^»j.ji.^<.- 



fltalis sad Toriiorits^ 



OWo. 

ItidhMs •• 

Miehion 

lUinoiBTr 

Wiacosiip. 

Iowa 

MfnneflotA Terrftofy. . , 

MimourL 

Arkansas...^. 

LouiBiana... 

Miacisftfppl 

Alabama 

Florida 

California 

Or^on Territory. . . . . . 

WashioAon Territory. 

Kansas Territory 

Nebraaka Territoiy. . . . 



Viah Territoi 

New Mexico Territory. 



Qoaatltiea. ths plats of sw- 
▼ey of which bave been re- 
tamed to the GeDerSI Lund 
OiBee. 



Eayi^dlmda 

Balk*4 lands. 



li 
I 



8 



•scrct. 



lJm,760 
3^37,139 
5,133,819 

733it78 
i,348,I15 

90,53D 
9,913,581 
6,880,731 
1,33&,9U 



M,944,744 



it 

n 
^ 



1,069,510 
1,937^15 
t,7")4S0 

997,017 



416^14 
8,513,006 

934^ 

1,864,141 

336,364 

908^ 



16,873,689 




■"-^ 



iAm 



ill 

3 



9 



•derst. 



^,m 



9,880,379 
S,0M,15i 

468,051 

733i)78 

9,555^33 
» 

90,880 

8J»,10B 

1^3,737 

9^166,330 

603,173 

1,864,141 

396,304 

908,048 



4,118^443 



I,t49inO 



3,525,009 

1,199^ 
9;880jOO^ 
9,911,840 

1,230,800 



^ 



It win be seen by this staterment that the quan- 
tity of new lands, now liable to be disposed of, is 
greater than at any prerious period in the history 
of the land system. In reoird t6 the new lands 
in and near the valley of the Missisaippi, the 
progress of actual settlement has been so rapid 
under the prei^mption system, and the propriety 
of dealing with this class of our citizens in the 
most liberal spirit so obvious, that it has not been 
deemed advisable to precipitate public sale of 
these lands; and ^his fact accounts for the prea- 
ent great accumulation over former years, and for 
the small quantity introduced into market by pub* 
lie sale during the year 1850. Except so fihr as 
Cong^ress may make grants to the land Statea and 
Territories in aid of educational and internal im-^ 
provement purposes, it is believed to be the true 
policy of the Government to secure the public lands 
to actual settlers thereon , and withhold them , as fkr 
as practicable, fVom speculators. This may be 
accomplished under the present system, by a Slight 
modification of the pnremption lawa. In the case 
of lands not subject to private entry, not having 
been ofRsred at public«sale, the existing laws pre- 
scribe no limited period within which the pre- 
emptor shall complete his entry by the reqmsite 

E roof and payment, except that it shall be done 
efdre the time fixed for the public sole of the 
land. 

To compel a consummation of the entry, it is 
necessary to jprodaim the land for public sale. 
Were a time fixed by law, within which the proof 
of settlement and improvement should be pre- 
sented and payment made, it would obviate the 
necessity of public sales, and leave -the entire 
public <M>main to the settlers undfer the preemp- 
tion Urars. An amendmentof the aet of 1841 with 
this view is recommendod. 



:sSt 



Darini the fiscal year eadinf 30tM Jam, ISSMbere weTtf 
Bolcfforcash OfMfitVM adMMk 

Located by warnnts^ undar miMiary 
bounty>land laws, n»aialy under tbe __ 
act of 3d March, 1855 ITT 8^19,480.011 <* 



•Maktogaioialof. 17,|6l6,368i9S' ** 

m 

In addttioa, there have been lemrCed 

under swamp ciaatv. . 6,M0,8M^' 
Esti m a nd qnanuiy cov- 
ered by railroad granw, 

by acts of Msv, June. 

and Anfost, 1856, and 

ascertained qaandty of 

ellier internal imwove- 

ments 15,680i^8f754ir 

91,717,749.31 •« 



ia ssgNpteef. 

For the qnarter eiidm(l«piembar 36, 
1866, theie wen sold Ibf cash, part 
estimated 834^B§^ 

Located with m-ilitsry 



•r 



Being'for said qaaiter. l,T9SpSSX " 



Makidf a ihmI aflnantefbr tha live 
quarien endiiM 30tb September, 
18S6, of...TT7j .Trr...... 41,lie,396W 



Br codtparing* the i%nreg>oing with thelasi _ 
nual report, it will be fbund that, whilst thete ha«- 
been a falling off in the present year in the oMh- 
saies, when compared' with the previoua one, 
there has been a compensating increase iv the 
quantity disposed of by bounty land wmrrtfiHsr in 
satisftetion of military services. 

In th# anfregtti«f mp^mi, of tlkr puMk d<nntiii, 
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it will appear that there has been a laige inereaae 
of millione of acres over the quantity of the fi^e 
quarters endine with the thira calendar quarter 
of 1855, caused hy the recent extensive railroad 
|;rants. The diminution in the sales and loca- 
tions for the quarter ending 30th September, ]B5€» 
is attributable to the withdrawal of large bodies 
of public lands along the lines of the roads in the 
seven land States to which the grants were made 
bjr the acta of Coqgseas above mentiaiied. 



Portlie 
Ib^ calei of ili« public 

Tbe receipts for the quarter endiiig OOtb Sep- 
tember, part estimated, are 



1 vemrtndhig SOrii Jane, 1816, tbetecetoct from 
r ili« public laiidB amount to . . . •$8,831,<4H 63 



796,639 64 



MaUnfatolsIef. 



.t9>48,<lM 17 



The diminution in the cash receipts is caused 
also by the sale of large quantities of lands at the 
reduced prices fixed by the graduation act of the 
4th AuguA^f 1854, varying from twelve and «. 

fiallt ami eAtr rf u pom ii vfiht Pvblie Lands, 



half cents per aore to the regular minimom of 
|1 25, and the fact that new lands to no consid- 
erable extent have been exposed*to public sale 
during this period. 

The following table exhibits at one view the 
quantity of public land sold at the rerular and 
graduated prices, located for military bounties, 
and selected under swamp grants, for the fiscal 
year ending 30th June, 1866, and for the quarter 
ending 30th Sepember, 1856: 



Doitoi tlM ileal year 
sadingittae 30, 1896.. 

During tbe third quar- 
ter, ending Septem- 
ber 90, 1896 



Total. 



SHB 



SMI 

BS-ofi» 



5S30JSBAJiO 



5,56^1167.06 



#7,996,318 31 



487^ 



#7,715,539 03 



3K«f 



I 

a 



'a: — 



3,007,994.48 



4,486,190.14 



If 

H 
U 

< 



#1,4834106)9 



900/496 69 



#1,839,581 94 






6^89^.00 



WDv^^WniW 



0,336 AMIOO 



I 






d 



liu 



6,006,874.80 






6,036,874.30 




15^080,879.06 



Ifons. 



15,680,875.00 




#8i881y*M63 



796^64 



#0,548,054 17 







80,808,166.87 



1,788,988JI1 



41,116,306 J8 



* Part estimated. 



Toifls txhiHU ike eottdtHon tffthe Baunhf Ltmd hunnm under the ueU qT 1847, 1S50, 1852, 

1855, sn SepUmUr 30, 1856. 



sra: 



I l U' l . 



3X 



aopae 



aasn 



ACT OF 1847. 



(ZiadaofiranaBt. 



liO-acre. 
4D-acse. 



Tscul. 



Nsmber 
teued. 



70,079 
7,503 



87,475 



Aerwemlnaeed 
tlierebjr. 



19,705,590 
300,190 



13,095,640 



Nvmber 
located. 



73,591 
5,943 



70,484 



Acres eniliraced 
thereby. 



11,763,380 
937,790 



19,001,080 



Number 
outstandinf. 



6,451 
1,560 



8,011 



Acres embrKced 
thereby. 



1,033,160 
63,400 



1,004,560 



ACT OP 1890. 



lookers. 
OO'Scre. 
40-aere. 



Vsmi. 



97,363 

$7,640 

119,858 



108,864 



4,376,080 
4^11,090 
4,154,080 



13,144,080 



86,599 



161,974 



4^066,880 
3,909,790 
3/160,880 



11,540,480 



1,690 

7,740 

17,330 



96,800 



991,900 

610,200 
603,900 



1,603,600 



ACT OP 1859. 



)60-acre. 
60>acre, 
40«ere, 



Total. 



9,063 



11,977 



309,480 



683,980 



887 
1,821 
7,979 



0,480 



143,590 
(05,880 
99U,e80 



648,080 



383 

374 

1,790 



9,487 



51,680 
99,090 
71,600 



153,900 



ACT OP 1865. 



IflOacre. 

190-aeie. 
80-Mre. 
6a*aore, 
40-acre, 
lO-aore. 



Total. 



43,764 
86,145 

49,319 
^17 



179,000 



7,009,940 

10,337,400 

8,384,060 

n»,090 

14,640 

50 



90,7SB^10 



15,083 

40,161 

18,001 

08 

199 

9 



73,564 



9,413,980 

4,819,390 

1,447,960 

5,880 

5,160 

90 



8,680,940 



97/581 

45,984 

91,991 

919 

937 

3 



90,345 



4,588,960 

5,518,080 

1,937/M) 

13,140 

0,480 

30 



19,067,370 



SUMMARY. 



Act of 1847 
" I&'jO 
« 1859 
" 1855 



Volal. 



. iji. . 



87,475 
188,864 

ll,9n 
173,000 



461,935 



13,005UMO 

13,144,080 

683,980 

90,758,310 



47/101,310 



79,464 

161,074 

0,490 

73,564 



894,400 



19,001,060 
11,540,480 

8,690,940 



39,779,580 



8,011 
96,800 

9,487 
00,345 



136,733 



1,004,560 

1534W0 
19,067,370 



14,918,730 



x:: 



sc: 



=z: 



The views of this olBoe rels;tiiFe to ihe power 
of revision exercised by the Department in the 
examination of Virginia military warrants filed 
for scrip pursuant to the *< act of August 31, 
1S52,*' are presented in the last annual report. 

Ouring the year endine October 18, 185iS, war- 
rants have been filed un<ier this act amounting to 
90,484 acres, of which amount 56,991 acres have 
W#n satisfied by the issue of scrip under act of 
1852, leaving suspended or rejecten 33,094 acres. 

The state of this business is such that all claims 
ean promptly be satisfied upon presentation. 

There are also now filed tn this olBce, tn addi- 
tion to the quantity mentioned afl suspended and 



rejected, chums amounting^ in the am^gate to 
199,000 acres, which are not in a condition to be 
finally disposed of, owing to the want of material 
evidence to perfect them — such as proofs relating 
to heirship, evidence of service, ana minor points. 
Besides these, many claims are still outstanding, 
including those warrants located in the military 
districts of Kentucky and Ohio, and which hate 
been lost by interfbrence with previous valid loca- 
tions, amounting probably in the aggregate to 
100,980 acres. 

In connection with this subject, aUentioti is 
again invited to the vacant land lying in the Vir- 
gmia military distriet, Ohio^ ceded to the United 



States by the State of Virginia, December 9. 
185S, pursuant to the <* act of August 31, 185fi/' 
and the recommendation is repeated, that it be 
donated to the State of Ohio for school purposes, 
with the restrictions of the right of purchase of 
those having surveys adjacent to such vacant 
lands. It is also suggested that the act of March 
3, 1855, entitled " An act allowing the further 
term of two years to those holding lands by 
entries in the Virginia military district in Ohio, 
which were made prior to 1st January, 1852, to 
have the same surveyed and patented," may be 
so eitended for a period of five years, or with- 
out restriction as to time, fis to enable parties in 
Whose name such entries stand, to perfect them 
by survey, and obtain a legal title. Many of 
these entrieh stand in the name of jnon-residents, 
viz: the oflicers or soldiers in whose names the 
warrants issued, or their heirs-at-law, and who, 
if barred from perfecting their claims^ have no 
other recourse tnan to receive land scrip in listi 
thereof, pursuant to the act of 1852. 

There have been issued thirty-eight patents for 
land in this district, from the Ist of July, 1855, 
to October 18, 1856, amounting to 3,411 acres. 

Authority from Congress is desired to perfect 
a number of the Virginia military records filed in 
this office, in which the surveys of the land pat- 
ented are merely posted in the records, and in 
some instances not inserted at all, conaequently 
showing an imperf<^ct recital of title. As the 
lands so granted are vtuuable, and this ofiice is 
the source from which parties inteivsied can alone 
obtain official evidence of their title, it is import- 
ant the records should be pei'fected. 

There have been granted one hundred and 
ninety-six patents founded on warrants issued 
for the services of soldiers of the war of 1812. 
pursuant to the "act of May 6, 1812," revived- 
and extended by the acts of July 27, 1842, and 
February 8, 1854, amounting to 32,045 acres. 

As a measure of justice to the claimants under 
this act, it is recommended that a kw be passed 
without restriction as to time, either in Ueatiim 
or iMsue of warrant for service. 

As the law now stands, if a warrant should be 
located after the provisions of the act of Febru- 
ary 8, 1854, had expired, there is no^aothority 
to perfect the same by the issue of a patent; and 
if a warrant for this class of service should not 
be issued before the 26th of June, 1859, under 
the act of February 8, 1854; the claimants would 
be deprived of all claim, although the service is 
equally meritorious as those for whose benefit 
subsequent bounty land laws have been passed. 

The^ame remarks are applicable to the re- 
striction as to time, in the set of January 27, 
1853, entitled *< An act aothorizine certain soldiers 
of the lets war with 4areat Britain to surrender 
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the bounty landa drawn by themi and to locate 
others in lieu thereof." 

It is also recommended, that the right to make 
such exchanges, where lands are unfit for culti- 
vation, be extended to the heirs-at-iaw of the 
•oldier, as in a majority of cases the patentees 
are deceased. 

The right to the warrants pursuant to the above 



mentioned act extends to the hevrHit'lmo of the 
soldier. If, in the event of his death, and after 
land has been duly patented to him, it is found . 
worthless, bis heirs should be entitled to good ' 
land in accordance with the intention of Con- 
gress in conferring upon his ancestor the right to 
the warrant. 
Scrip to the amount of two thousand acres, 



pursuant to the act of Maj 30, 1830, has been 
granted to officers and soldiers, in satisfaction of 
iFnited States military warrants issued under act 
of September 16, 1776. 

The three following tables exhibit the progress 
in the adjustment of the swamp granu under the 
act of 1849, which is limited to the State of 
Louisiana, and the general grant of 1850: 



No. l,St^ttmtnt txMtntiiig the qwvMy qf Ltmd selected for Ute several States under the acts qf Congress t^^oved March 2, 1849, otul SepUmber 28, 1850. 



States. 



Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois. 

Missouri 

AlaiMima... 

Misbi9«i[q}i..<. 

lonra 

Louisiana, act of 1849|. 
Loui Mana, act of ISSOf. 

Michigan 

ArJcan^as 

Florida..... 

. Wisconsin 

California 



Total. 



Third quarter, 
18S5. 



•256.85 
10,560.80 
67^13.43 

S,7S9,'613.15 



8,808,483.43 



Fourth quarter, 
1855. 



38,171.99 



96,146.79 



55,354.87 
9,538,719.01 



9;{58,999.59 



First quarter. 



99,709.70 
17.06 

95^.41 

64^699.38 
476.98 



190,059.83 



Second quarter, 
1856. 



374.66 
90,511.91 

xrr.ig 

39,815.44 
18,064.58 



358,165.98 



437,339.76 



Third quarter, 
1856. 



14,636.01 
90,751.93 



91,904.96 
14^1.56 

1119^.04 
839,534.19 



1,099,739.98 



Year ending 
June 30, 1656. 



30,084.36 

58,957.74 

36,134.60 

198^.03 
18,540.86 

tejb54.87 
5,696,696.14 



6,034,165.60 



Total since 
date of gzanta. 



33,438.15 

1,399,635.83 

3,235,233.48 

3,374,305. 13 

3,595.51 

9,753,873.69 

1,099,71.^.80 

10,162.756.56 

&23,475.44 

7,373,7*24.79 

8,500,793. .'jO 

11,630,371.51 

9^,000.00 



53,388,918.33 



* List caneelrd by request of surveyor general. 

t Relative to Louisiana Usts. Bee special Exhibit C herewith. 

I Previously reported in surveyor general's list C of 1851 ; embraced in former aggregates. 



No. fL—8tatement exhUnUng Uu quanHty of Land approved to the several States under the acts qf Congress approved March 2, 1849, and September 28, 1850. 



States. 



Ohio .^ 

Indiana ...« 

Illinois 

Missouri • 

Alabama. '. . 

Mississippi 

Iowa.. ; 

Louisiana, act of 1 849 

Louisiana, act of 1850 

Michigan < 

Arican^as , T 

Florida ....< 

Wisconsin . . .'. • 

California v 

Total 



Third quarter, 
1855. 



1,448,440.55 



1,448,440.55 



Fourth quarter, 
1855. 



First quarter, 
1856. 



90,073.46 



4,350,350.44 



4,370,498.90 



Second quarter, 
1856. 



918,010.04 



918,010.94 



Third quarter, 
1856. 



Year ending 
June 30, 1856. 



90,079.46 



6,016,301.93 



6,036,874.30 



Total since 
date of grants. 



35,640.71 

l,35i;874.ld 

3,01 1; 151. 69 

9..'»5.51 

9,605;588.86 

7,ar?9,994.23 
181,541.33 
5,465,333.41 
&,930.0-^4.94 
9,581,610.15 
1,650,719.10 



88,344,471.63 



No. 3. — Statement exhibiting the quantity qf Land patented to the several States under the act of Congress approved September TS^ 1850. 



States. 



Ohio 

Indiana..., 
Illinois .... 
Missouri... 
MisHissippi 
Michigan ., 
ArkLansaft.'. 
Florida.... 
Wisconsin 

Total 



t 
Third quarter, 
1855. 



*86,319.39 



3,483.39 
143,347.89 



333,150.00 



Fourth quarter, 
UB55. 



906,649.87 



906,643.87 



First quarter, 
1856. 



1,538,045.60 



1,538,045.60 



Second quarter. 
1856. 



596,474.93 

9,691,031.07 
534,431.61 



3,751,937.61 



Third quarter, 
1856. 



1,116,991.49 

307,451.76 

878,773.65 

9,839,094.05 



5,143,139.88 



Tear ending 
June 30, 1856. 



893,969.96 

9,134^590.53 

3,483.33 

9,764,378.36 

534,431.61 



5,739,776.06 



Total since date 
of grants. 



^,640.71 

1,911,043.91 

471i236.43 

i,409,a::).68 
i,6a3,fl3e.u3 

4,455,05:1.27 

9,946,375.47 

5,6O4,S:01.41 

760,776.79 



17,880,909.70 



* One hundred and sixty acres of this relinquished by State authorities. 



In the proceedings had under the act of 1850, 
the act of 1849 was treated as merged in the 
former, until January, 1856, when, by a deciaion 
of the 4th of that month, the Secretary of the 
Interior held the reverse of this, and that the act 
of 1850 was merely cumulative so far as it related 
to the State of Louisiana embracing certain lands 
apeciaUy excepted from the prior law. Governed 
by this decision of the supervisory power, it was 
ascertained that the great bulk of the sections 
and approvals which had been made under the 
act of 1850, should be transferred to the law of 
1849; and this was effected by departmental cor- 
rective certificates. ^ 

The annexed exhibit C is a summary of the 
Quantity of lands selected under both laws for 
Uie State of Louifiana, the quantity heretofore 



approved, that selected and in conflict with sales, 
locations, reservations, prior grants, and private 
claims, and the quantity suspended and rernain- 
in^ to be acted upon. The bulk of the latter is in 
within the New Orleans district, the greater part 
the limits of the rejected Dauterive claim, and will 
as speedily as practicable be certified to the State. 

In order to bring to a close the business of in- 
dividual contests of the claims of the States, 
under the swamp grants, a notice bearing date 
December 28, 1855, was promulged, and has been 
extensively circulated. That notice calls upon 
all parties objecting to the approval of swamp 
selections to file their afiidavits in support of the 
objections within six months with the proper 
local officers. 

Under thio notice, a large number of affidavits 



have been received from the States of Illinois, 
Missouri, Iowa, Mississippi, and Arkansas, and 
a few from Indiana, Louisiana, and Florida. 
The labor in this office incident to the classifica- 
tion of these, and the preparation of the neceSsary 
list for the land officers, has been very great, and 
is finished, so far as Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa 
are concerned. 

The reference to the local offices is deferred 
because many of the affidavits are not in due 
form, and it has been necessary to return the 
original; should there be any unaue delay in the 
appearance of contestants, it will be treated as an 
abandonment of the contest. 

The following is a conjectural statement of the 
quantity of land applied for tjy contestants in 
contrast with that reported as selected: 
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Indiana 

Illinois.. 

Mii^^un ••••• 

Mieaimip^. ...... 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Arfcansaa 

Florida 

Total 



Total ■eteeticma 
reported under 
the grant. 



Qaantlty applied 
for by contest- 
ants. 



1,339.835.83 
3,935,233.48 
3,374,905.13 
9,753,873.69 
1,097,715.60 

10j086,931.00 
6,590,799.50 

11,630,971.51 



49,098,158.94 



5,038.08 

679,560.00 

109,113.43 

90,160.00 

150,3i20.00 

9iM0.00 
149,840.00 

3,180.00 



1,168,451.51 



The contested quantity in ArkAnsaa may ex- 
ceed that in the foregoing estimate by reason of 
a contest on the part of the railroad , lander the 
law makine a grant to aid in the constmction of 
a railroad trom Cairo to Fulton, with branches to 
the Mississippi and Fort Smith. The, period 
allowed the contestants to present proof was ex* 
tended upon the application of the Governor of 
and the Senators trom the State, to October 20, 
1856; and affidavits embracing one hundred and 
sixteen thousand acres of the quantity in the 
aforesaid estimate have been received in behalf 
of the railroad claimants, and others are expected. 
By a resolution of the 7th May last, the Senate 
called upon the Department to report what legis- 
lation is necessary to jpve full effect to the swamp 
grant, and quiet conflicts. 

A report was made and certain legislation rec- 
ommended. The subject is now adverted to, 
With the suggestion that the legislation most 
requisite is, first, to fix a limit to tne time within 
which selections must be made, and next to 
secure bona Jide settlers who have gone upon the 
land, relying on the State title, in case of the re- 
jection of the State's claim. 

The swamp land business in the State of Cali- 
fornia is yet entirely unsettled, although import- 
ant correspondence has taken place on the sub- 
ject between this office and the authorities of the 
State. In May last the register at Marysville 
reported that many county surveyors in the State 
bad been returning to the authorities as swamp, 
tracts of land not shown by the plats to be of that 
character; that by an act of the Legislature par- 
ties were allowed to take up claims of three hun- 
dred and twenty acres of *' swamp and overflowed 
lands," and those surveyors were employed in 
locating the same; that in many cases, within 
his own knowledge, settlers in good faith, who 
had complied with the United States pre&mption 
laws, found their ** lands, improvements, and 
dwelling-houses covered up by these swamp and 
overflowed land claims, taken up on specula- 
tion," and that in some instances the lands thus 
claimed were valued at fifty dollars per acre. A 
copy of the communication to this effect was trans- 
muted to the Grovemor of California, and concert 
of action sugeested l>etween the authorities of 
the State and General Government; and that 
before any sales in that part of the State, confer- 
ence should be had wiUi the authorities of the 
General Government, so as to save innocent 
|>arties from conflict and loss of title; at the same 
time the views of this office were presented touchl 
in^ the character of the lands which properly fal- 
within the purview of the grant. It is also pro- 
posed as speedily as possible to relieve this busi'' 
nes8 in California from embarrassment, and to use 
proper efforts to place the same upon a le^al basis. 
ScTenty-one patents for swamp selections have 
been issued, coTOring seven hundred and sixty- 
five pages; nine lists covering six hundred and 
fil^y-two pages have been approved, and trans- 
cripts forwarded tothe Governor; besides which, 
the business has given rise to a very heavy cor- 
respondence. 

Under the act of the last session of Congress 
niakin^ Ubera4 grants of land to several States 
to aid in the construction of between thirty and 
forty railroads therein named within their re- 
spective limits, the necessary preliminary steps 
We been taken by this office for carrying them 
into effect. As usual, under similar laws, the 
lands falling within the probable limita of the'^ 

{grants were promptlv withdrawn from sale and 
ocation, ao as to fulfill the intention of Congress, 
which otherwvp might have been ihistrated on 
Kccount of the increased demand whickit was 
nasonable to presume would arise for lands in 



the vicinity of the roads, stimulated by the pros- 
pect of large gains incident to these improve- 
ments. The sudden withdrawal from marlcet of 
such important bodies of land almost simulta- 
neously in seven different States, had a tendency 
to produce great public and private inconvenience. 
All the means, however, in the power of this 
office, have been employed in its correspondence 
with the executive officers of the States interested 
to secure the speedy transmission of the maps of 
survey of the roads, in order to enable us to 
restore to market, as early as possible, all lands 
withdrawn, which, on the receipt of such maps, 
should be found not actually needed to satisfy 
the several grants. 

The State of Iowa was the first to accept, as 
she did, by an act of herLegisrature, which had 
been specially convened for the purpose. The 
State act was passed on the 14th July last, and 
disposes of the grant, for each road, to regularly 
incorporated companies. 

The maps of two of the roads, '* the Missis- 
sippi fthd Missouri river," and the " Dubuque 
ana Pacific," as ** definitely fixed," were the first 
received, and maps of the others have since come 
to hand. The adjustment of the grant now in 
progress, with the cooperation of the regularly 
authorized agents of the Suite, will be completed 
as rapidly as possible. 

The maps of final location of the " Alabama 
and Florida," being the road from Montgoinery, 
in the direction of Pensacola, and of its contin- 
uation to the last mentioned point, together with 
informal maps of the ** Girard and Mobile" road 
in Alabama, and of the Louisiana portion of the 
New Orleans and Jackson road, nave been re- 
ceived, on all of which such official action will 
be had as may be admissible preliminary to the 
legislation of tnose States for accepting the grants. 

It is understood that the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin have just accepted the grant 
for her roads, by the passage of an act author- 
izing certain companies to receive the grant of 
lands to that State. 

The following is an approximate estimate of 
the quantity of lands which will probably inure 
to each State, under those new grants, after de- 
ducting estimated sales, and other disposals of 
lands within the prescribed limits: 



States. 


Date of 
act. 


Miles 
of road. 


Area 

of grant. 


Net,which 
will inure. 


Iowa...* ••*.•• 


1856. 
May 15 
May 17 
May 17) 
June 3> 
Aug. 11 ) 
June 3) 
Aug. 11 5 
Aug. 11 
June 3 
June 3 


1,194 
630 

1,964 

696 

330 

560 

1,075 


•acrct. 

4,390,000 

9,419,900 

4,863,760 

* 

9,403,84P 

1,967;200 
9,150,400 
4498,000 


■acm. 
3,456,000 
1,814,400 

1,913,390 

1,609,2^ 

950,400 
1,039,800 
3,096,000 


Florida 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

MissiMtppt 

Wiaconsin 

Mtcblgan 


Toul 


5,610 


91,549,400 


13,755,550 



Since the last annual report^ the grant to 
Arkansas and Missouri, for the Cairo and Fulton 
railroad and branches, under the act of February 
9, 1853, has been nearly closed, and the lands re- 
maining to the General Government have been re- 
stored, by a public proclamation, to sale and entry. 

The quantity or land inuring to the States 
nafued, in virtue of this grant, is as follows: 

Jirea of grant. Net ieltcUom, 



Aeret. 
Misaourl, fbr her part of the 

Cairo and Fulton 919,968 

ArJcanBaa, for her part of the 

Cairo and Fulton 1,160,067 

Arkannas, Memphis branch.. 397,347 
Arkansas, Fort Slnith branch. 55ayS85 

Total 9,»7,901 



JScra, 

54,066 

764,779 
150,000 
550,595 

1.519,363 



From this it will be seen that in consequence 
of previous sales, swamp selections, and other 
disposals, the quantity inuring to the States falls 
short of the area of the grant, as follows: 

■tfcrci. Jteret. 

Missouri 165,196 

Arkansas, Cairo and Fnlton 395,399 

Arkansas, Memphis branch 947,347 

649^649 

Making a total of acres less than the quantity . 

within the limits elaimed 807,838 



In reftrence to the adjustment of the Fox and 
Wisconsin river grant in Wisconsin, under the 
act of August 6, 1854, and the several supple- 
mentary acts, it appears from the return to this 
office, that there only remain 9,171 acres yet to 
be selected, under our special official certificate 
of April 26, 1855, referred to and explained in 
last annual report. This residuum, it is expected, 
will be selected before the close of the approach- 
ing winter; and in that event the selections will 
be complete. As regards the 60,832 acres of old 
selections, on account of this grant, awaiting the 
confirmation of Congress, they are still withheld 
from sale at the written request of the honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands of 
the House of Representatives, to await the legis- 
lation which had been expected on the matter. 

The following is a statement of this grant as it 
now stands: 

Quantity granted under the several acts. ... - 684^)60 

Ciuantity selected and regularly approved.. .908,303 

CiuanUty selected under the spectal certifi- 
cate, not approved 406,963 

QoanUty, old selections, awaiting confirm- 
ation by Coagress 60,839 

675,098 

Leaves - 9,071 

to be selected, should Congress confirm by law 
the old selection of 60,832 acres, which is of lands 
not offered. Otherwise, that amount must be added 
to the last mentioned quantity to be selected 
under existing laws from any vacant lands in the 
State svhjtct to private entry. 

The surveys in the State of Iowa have now 
progressed sufficiently for closing the adjustment, 
within the limits of that State, of the Des Moines 
river grant, under the act of August 8, 1846, but 
no further action can be taken until the compro- 
mise proposition for the final settlement of the 
erant, recently proposed in the opinion of the 
Attorney General and adopted by the Department, 
shall be either accepted or rejected by tne proper 
authorities. In the mean time the lands m dis- 
pute, above the Raccoon Fork, appear to be inter- 
sected by three of the Iowa railroad grants, made 
by the act of 15th May lost, thus creating a third 
party to the already complicated condition of 
this business. 

The following will show the amount selected 
and approved of lands situated in the State of 
Iowa lor this grant up to date: 

SihtaUd below the Raccoon /brfc. 

Approved" July 13, 1848, by Secretary R. J. 
Walker ^ 391,098.03 

Situated above the Raeeoon Fork. 
Approved October 30, 1851, by Secretary A. H. 
U. Stewart : 

List No. 1 107,195.78 

« «* 9 95,487.87 

" " 3 81,707.93 

914,391.58 
Approved December 17, 1853, by Sec- 
retary R. McCIelKuid.... 33,149.43 
Approved Decemlier 30, 1853, 
by Secretary R. McClel- 
land ,...19,813.51 

45,955.94 

260,347.58 

Making aggregate approved 581.375.55 

The lands granted to the State of Wisconsin 
by the act of June 18, 1838, to aid in the con- 
struction of a canal to connect the waters of Lake 
Michigan with those of Rock river, amount to 
138,996 acres. That work not having been con- 
structed, the lands reverted, by the terms of the 
act, to the United States. The State, however, 
had sold 125,431 acres thereof. In order to settle 
the matter, the lands thus sold, under the opinion 
of the Attorney General of July 24, 1852, have 
been computed at |2 50 per acre, and charged to 
the Are per cent, fund of the State; and those 
remaining unsold, amounting to 13,565 acres, 
charged to the 500,000 acre grant, made by the 
act of September 4, 1841. The selections under 
the latter aet have all been since made and ap- 
proved, except the comparatively small amount 
of 22,533 acres, in the list of selections bearing 
date December 6, 1855, which requires correction 
of a small excess. This State was, by computa- 
tion made in August last, entitM to3d,683 acres, 
under the provbaona of jj^e act of March 9, 1855, 
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The operations under the graduation act of 
Attguet 4, 1854, have been Laborioua and embar- 
waaing, fruilAil of numerous and perplexing 
questions. These haFe been settled upon the 
most liberal priociplev coosieteot with tne pro- 
visions of the act prescribing settlement and cul- 
tivation as a condition of tli^ purchases. Upon 
entries under this law, made prior to June 1, 
1856, purchasers are allowed one year from that 
period to make proof of actual settlement, &c. 
All purchasers after th^^t period are allowed one 
year from the date of sale to prove up their 
claims. This is the extent of executive discretion 
in the premises; and it is extremely desirable, in 
order that the matter may be finally put to rest, 
that Congress shall either affirm by law the action 
of the E^partment, which has assimilated this 
slass of cases, in regard to the time allowed, to 
the period prescribed in relation to lands subject 
to private entry in the preemption act of 1841, 
or prescribe the terms on which further proceed- 
ings shall be had by the Executive in the matter, 
or waive the condition of settlement and cultiva- 
tion altogether. It is proper here to remark that, 
^ the sales under this law are necessarily mixed 
up in the daily progress of sales with those at 
the regular minimum, much delay must ensue in 
the regular issue of patents, unless it shall here- 
ftfter be determined to select and exclude the 
gr^uation sales, and suspend the patents for 
proof for the period allowed for its presentation, 
and proceed with the ordinary sales. In that 
case, the effect will be to break the series of num- 
bers, and lead to embarrassment and'a departure 
from the regular order of issue under our system. 

The accounts of receivers of public moneys and 
disbursing agents have generally been audited 
and adjusted to the end of the tnird quarter of 
the calendar year. 

The act of Congress approved April dO, 1816. 
** changing the compensation of receivers ana 
registers of the land offices,'^ provides '* that 
instead of the compensation now allowed by law 
to the receivers of public moneys for the lands of 
the United States, tliey shall receive an annual 
salary of $500 each, and a commission of one 
per centum of the moneys received, as a com- 
pensation for clerk hire, receiving, safe-keeping, 
and transmitting such moneys to the Treasury of 
(he United States: Provided always. That the 
whole amount which any receiver of public mon- 
€vs shall receive under the provisions of the act 
•nail not exceed, for any one year, the sum of 
#3,000." 

Second: "That instead of the compensation 
now allowed by law to the registers of the land 
offices, they shall receive an -annual salary of 
#500 each, and a commission of one per cent, on 
all the moneys expressed in the receipts by them 
filed and entered, and of which they shall have 
transmitted an account to the Secretary of the 
Treasury: Provided always^ That the whole 
amount which any register of the land office shall 
receive under the provisions of this act shall not 
exceed, for any one year, the sum of $3,000.'* 

The rate which was adopted by the Treasurj 
for the computation of commission under this 
act was rejected by the Supreme Court in the 
««S0 of United States w. Dickson, (15 Peters, 
141 el ae^.,) and decided to be contrary to Uie 
intention of the act. 

The court decided thai ** the commission is a 
compensation attached to the particular officer 
for his yearly service, and not to the office itaelf . 
for a fiscal year.** And in conformity with the 
decision of the court in the case referred to, the 
accountants were instructed to calculate the com- 
missions of reoeivers of public mooeys in the 
following manner: 

First, — If, under a temporary appointment, 
made by the President dunng the recess of the 
Senate, sums received by a receiver of public 
moneys shall have amounted to |S50,000, and 
shall have been duly accounted for at tlse Treas- 
ury, then such receiver will be entitled to his 
maximum of commissions for said temporary 
service which ends with the day preceding the 
date of his commission ujubr the Senate's con- 
(irmatien. Thusf for ea^ampfe: 

A B wAsjLppoiafied hp the Peasidsot cscaiyar 



of public moneys on November 1, 1855, and gave 
his bond and took his oath and receipted for the 
books and papers on the 1st of December, 1855, 
and was suoseouently appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate for the term of four 
years from ana after the 1st of January, 1856; 
now, if the moneys received prior to Ijst of Jan- 
uary, 1856, amounted to j|^250,000, and were duly 
accounted for, such receiver was entitled to one 
month *8 salary, and to his maximum of commis- 
sions of«|2,500, although he had served but for 
one month. 

Second, — If, under his confirmed appointment, 
dated January 1, 1856, the moneys received in 
the year ending December 31 , 1856, shall amount 
to $350,000, the receiver wiU be entitled to his 
maximum ^hen ftueh sum shall be accounted for 
at the Treasury. 

Under this rule, should the receiver's office 
become vacant, and a new receiver be appointed 
each quarter, each receiver would be entitled to 
the maximum commission of |2,500, provided 
the sales of land, during the incumbency df each, 
should amount to $2S),000, amounting in the 
sggTegste to the sum of $10)000 for theyear, which 
seems to me to be contrary to the intention of 
the act. The wording of the act may justify the 
construction given to it by the court; but, believ* 
ing the Legislature never intended that the United 
States should, in any one calendar year, pay 
more, than one per cent, upon all moneys received 
during that year, and that the commission for 
any one year, to whomsoever paid, should exceed, 
in the whole, the sum of $2,500, it is deemed 
proper to invite attention to th^ subjefbt. 

Should m3i;» views respecting this matter meet 
your concurrence, further legislative action will 
be necessary to give the proper construction to 
the act of 90th April, 1818, so as to restrict 
the commission of the registers and reeeiyers to 
a quarterly jnv rata allowance of the maximum 
of |2,500 per annum, their compensation, both 
for salary and commissions, to commence and 
be calculated from the time they enter on the dis- 
cbarge of their duties. 

1 would also recommend that the second section 
of the act of 23d March, 1858, (see Statutes at 
Large, page 4,) be so amended as to require that, 
before a military warrant shall be located, the 
holder of said warrant shall pay the location fee 
to the receiver of public moneys, and that he 
shall be held accountable for the same, as in case 
of receipts of the ordinary proceeds of 4hs public 
lands. 

For the details of the surveying operations 
reference is made to the accompanying annual 
reports of the surveyors general, of ymioh the 
following synopsis is submitted: 

MicHiOAV.— The surreye of new lands in this 
State, with the exception of a few islands in the 
rivers and lakes,* Jiave been completed. The sur^ 
veys already cover one fourth part of the lower, 
and one twenty-fifth part of the upper peninsula. 
It has been determined tccomplete the resurveys 
of about seventy -five townships, the greater por- 
tion of which are embraced in outstanding con- 
tracts, to complete the archives, and then close 
the office. For the attainment of this object 
measures are contemplated, so as to be able to 
turn oyer the archives to the authorities of Mich- 
igan under the act of 12th June, 1840, by the 30th 
September, 1857. No new appropriations are 
asked, except for salaries and incidental expenses, 
which arc submitted for the entire fiscal year, so 
as to cover contingencies-lhat may arise. 

Illinois. — ^The surveys in this State have like- 
wise been completed, except some small islands 
in the Mississippi, Rock, and Fox rivers, which 
are now being surycyed and returned on indi- 
vidual applications to the Surveyor General, at 
the expense of the parties applying. The sur- 
veys of a few townships have oeen retraced to 
renew the old lines, and all the surveying opera- 
tions in the State are so nearly closed tnat it is 
expected the archives will be in a condition to 
be transferred to the State by the 30ih June next. 

Missouri. — The surveys of new lands yet to 
be effected are reduced to some small tracts in the 
rivers, a few islands, and about ten full town- 
ships between the St. Francis and Mississippi 
rivers, in the southeastern part of the State, with 
some town and village surveys, on wbich de- 



scription of work the aurveying force has been 
engaged the past year. From recent examina- 
tions it is expected that the business of this sur- 
yeying department will be so far advanced as to 
place the archives in readiness for transfer within 
the period of two years. 

Wisconsin. — The surveys have progressed 
rapidly north of the fourth correction line, and 
west of the meridian, bordering on the south 
shore of Lake Superior, and embracing desirable 
ands for settlers. The surveys between the 
meridian and the Michigan line, north of the third 
correction line, have been referred. These sur- 
veys are proposed, at a convenient period, with 
a view to the protection of the timber, constitu- 
ting their principal value, and also in reftrence to 
recent railroad grants. 

lowA. — From the rapid progress of the surveys 
last year in this State, the field of operations mm 
been narrowed down to a small aistrict in ths 
northwest angle, between the northern boundary 
and township ninety-six north, extending from 
the Big Sioux river to the Des Moines. It is 
expected that all the surveys will be completed 
by the close of the fiscal year ending 30th June, 

Minnesota. — ^The surveys in this Territory 
west of the Mississif^i river, and bordering on 
the Minnesota and its tributaries, have kept pact 
with the rapid settlement of this region, ana the 
great demand for fietrms. Under the law of the 
late session of Coneress, creating two new land 
districts in the norw part of the Territory, and 
providing an appropriation of $40,000 for new 
surveys, instructions were promptly dispatched 
for surveys on the northwest shore of Lake Su- 
perior and on the St. Louis river; also for the 
extension of the surveys west of the Mississippi 
to the valley of the Crow-wing river, aiul furtner 
westward to the Red river of the north; Sub* 
divisional surveys were also ordered to meet the 
demands of the numerous settlers. The exten- 
sions, of certain connecting lines have also been 
ordered for tribal and other Indian reserves under 
the Chippewa treaties of 30th September, 1854, 
and 2Sd ^^ebruary , 1855, lying beyond the main 
body of the contemplated «urveys. Partial re- 
turns of meridian ana township lines have already 
reached this ofilce, and as early in the coming 
spring as practicable it is proposed to resume 
operations, and press the vork forward to com- 
pletion. 

AaxANiAs. — ^The surveys of new lands for 
market having been completed, the work yet to 
be done is confined to the correction of some 
surveys alleged to be erroneous end fraudulent, 
which require to be rstraoed under existing ap- 
propriations, and then the surreys of this Stats 
Mrill be finished. By a proper restriction of these 
operations to such resurveys only as the United 
States are. bound in good faith to nave made, for 
which the proper steps have been taken, thia 
oflice will probably soon be added to the list of 
closed offices, and its archives turned oyer to the 
State authorities. 

LomsiANA.—- Surveying operations in this State 
are near4y complete, tnose remaining being some 
corrections of old surveys, .the location of priyate 
claims, and surveys of beds of lakes which have 
become dry and belong to the United States. 
Shallow lakes or ponds, it is held, do not pass to 
the State under the awamp grants. 1 1 is designe4 
to complete these surveys as lUfiidly as possible, 
and to abolish the oifice; and this will make the 
fourth office, out of the twelve now in operation, 
which it is expected may be closed within the 
next two years, and the Treasury thus relieved 
from the present charges incident to their exist* 
ence. 

Florida. — The Indian disturbances have 
proved a serious .impediment to the surve^v, 
having occasioned the flight of eight deptfttee 
from the field, near ** Lake 0-kee-cho-bee," in 
January last, with loss of their property. Since 
then, the surveyors have not been aole to resume 
operations. Considerable progress, however, 
has been made in theV>ffice-work, by the system- 
atic arrangement and protraction of the private 
land claims, thus advancing the business with « 
view to the tiansler of the survefing archives to 
the Stale authorities at no distant day. 

The au rvay of the Keys off the eoast of Flonde 
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18 under the immediate superintendence of *the 
Coast Survey office. Some of the Ke3C8 lyinr 
aouth of the extreme peninsula of Florida, and 
Donheaat of Key West, have been surveyed 
during the past season, and plats indicating: them 
by latitude and longitude, unconnected with the 
surveys of public lands on the main land, have 
been returned to this office. From the returns, 
it appears the area of the surveyed Kxiyn is about 
sixteen thousand acres, covered to some extent 
by shallow water. The operations of the trian- 
gulationa present a surveyed area of thirty-six 
square miles, within two hundred and sixty-three 
miles of shore line. 

For more detailed description of the Keys, 
^ference is made to copies of the reports here- 
with from sub-assistants of the United States 
Coast Survey, addressed to the Superintendent 
of the Coast Survey, and by him transmitted to 
this office.. 

In the well assured expectation of the future 
operations of the coast survey, I have submitted 
the usual estimate for continuing the survey of 
the Florida Keys, for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 1858. . 

New Mexico Territory.— The surveys have 
been confined to 674 miles of meridian base and 
correction lines, 265 miles of township and sub- 
division lines, notwithstanding tne Indian hostili- 
ties and the difficulty of procuring supplies in a 
sparsely settled country. 

Since the last* annual report, there have been 
filed with the Surveyor General, sixteen private 
land claims; three or them have been examined 
by him, the remaining thirteen, with fifteen other 
claims previously filed, are awaiting further testi- 
mony. The examination of such titles has been 
delayed by the apathy of claimants, and their 
neglect to present the necessary testimony. There 
have been filed, in ail, fourteen of the futhh 
claims, which, having been examined, will be 
submitted for the action of Congress. Only 
thirty-two donation claims have been filed since 
the opening of the office. 

The selection from the archives of the Spanish 
and Mexican Governments, which were turned 
over to the Surveyor General's office by the Gov- 
ernor of New M!exico, resulted in the collection 
of 1,014 grajnts and documents relating to land 
titles, of which one hundredand ninety-seven are 
pritatc grants. These have all been classified, 
alphabetically arranged, and constitute perma- 
nent official records. 

From the advices received at this office from 
the surveyor general of New Mexico and other 
sources, it is evident individuals claiming lands 
under former Governments before the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidaleo of 184S, are very averse to 
respond to the callmade on them by the Surveyor 
General's notice of January 18, 1855, to produce 
the evideacea of their claims to his office at Santa 
F€; some from fear of losing the evidence of 
their titles, inspired, it is supposed, by designing 
individuals. 

In many instances, the Pueblo Indians have 
been deterred from filing their title-papers with 
the Surveyor Gknej^, in the apprehension that 
they woula never again ^t possession of them. 
Others, ooriscions of an indisputable possessory 
right of landed estates, feel perfect security on 
the subject^ and do not care to exhibit, much less 
file, their title-papers, for the purpose of enabling 
the Surveyor General to report upon the claims to 
Congress for confirmation under the act of July 
22, 1854. This tardiness in complying with the 
lequirement under the law delays the action on 
the part of the Surveyor General, and on the part 
of Cfongress, and of course will cause correspond- 
ing delay in the survey of claims, and restrict the 
field of operations in New Mexico. It interferes 
also with donation claimants under the law of 
Juhr 22. 1854. 

To obviate the difficulty, it is suggested that a 
period of time be prescribed by law within which 
claimants shall file their claims, and that a sum- 
inary system for their final settlement, onprin- 
ciples of justice, be provided by Congress. There 
existing no authority of law for the survey'of 
private claims, nor of the Pueblos, in New Mex- 
ico, until the same shall have been acted upon Ji>y 
tfie Surveyor General, reported to Congress, and 
finally confirmed, all the £xecutive can do, under 
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present circumstances, is to exclude the||^ from 
sectional subdivision, in the gradual extension of 
the lines of the public surveys. 

Kansas. — ^The returns of tne surveys of public 
lands, Indian trust lands, and permanent Indian 
reservations, show that they nave been prose- 
cuted with ^reat dispatch, considering the severity 
of the last winter, which forced the deputy sur- 
veyors to abandon field operations. Besides this, 
the disturbances in the country, and the intricacy 
of surveys under Indian treaty stipulations, which 
had devolved upon the Surveyor Greneral, tended 
to retard the progress of the business. These 
accumulated causes deferred the preparation of 
the Iowa, Delaware, and other Indian trust lands 
for market, as early as had been contemplated; 
and consequently no public lands, although sur- 
veys to the extent of hundreds of thousands of 
acres, and plats of the same are prepared, could 
be brought into market. The eastern portion of 
the Delaware trust lands, of about ten townships, 
were, however, proclaimed for sale, to take place 
on the 17th of the present month. 

Nebraska. — ^The surveys of the public lands 
in tliis Territory have not progressed as rapidly 
as in Kansas, owing mainly to the desire to 
expedite the survey of the Indian trust lands in 
Kansas, on which tne deputies have been chiefly 
employed; leaving but tew to carry on opera- 
tions in Nebraska. This cause, added to the 
necessity of resurveys to correct some erroneous 
returns, has retarded the progress of the field- 
work during the past season. 

Utah Territory. — The surveying operations 
from the 27th July, 1855, the date of the arrival 
of the Surveyor General at Salt Lake City, the 

f)lace of his official residence, consisted in a pre- 
iminary reconqoissance of the country in the 
neighborhood of the Salt Lake^^nd in ^ne estab- 
lishment of the initial point at the comer of the 
Temple block in the Salt Lake City, by erecting 
a suitable monument at the point of the inter- 
section of the principal meridian with the base 
line, from whicn the oase line was extended due 
east four miles, and due west thirty-six miles* 
The principal meridian was extended due north 
from the initial point, on line and by offsets, 
eighty-four miles, and south seventy-two miles. 
The meridian and the baee line pass through Salt 
Lake valley, Cache, Malade, Blue Spring, and 
Hansel Spring valleys to the north or the base; 
through Tuilla, and part of Bush valleys on the 
west, and through Jordan, Utah, Cedar, Tintick, 
and a portion of Youao valleys on the south. 

Contracts have been entered into for surveying 
these valleys, with the exception of the desert 
lying west of the Salt Lake. The surveys are 
to b« made into townships, with authority for 
subdividing them into sections. The field work 
under the contracts has been reported to this 
office as returned to the Surveyor General's office, 
and the office work as completed and ready for 
transmission to Washington. The extent of the 
field operations embraces between one hundred 
and thirty and one hundred and forty townships, 
including fractional townships. A partial exam- 
ination of tlie country has been made beyond 
the localities enunier^i^ted by the Surveyor Gen- 
eral, who recommends the extension of the base 
and meridian lines hereto, and suggests the pro- 
priety of surveying the valuable timber lands 
found in the canons of the mountains in Utah. . 
The Surveyor General reports that the Sail 
Lake City is far greater in extent than the corpo- 
rate authorities are entitled to under the town site 
actof 23d May, 1844. He represents that the 
city occupies several square miles, and suggests 
the propriety of legal enactment to enable him to 
close the lines of the public surveys upon such 
limits of the city as it may be proper to recog- 
nize. It is further stated that the public domsm 
in the city, and out of the limits thereof, settled 
by Mormons, is being conveyed by the members 
of the church of Latter Day Saints, in consider- 
ation of their good-will towards the church, to 
Brigham Young, trustee of the same, he requir- 
ing them to defend the property thus conveyed 
against any one. 

This proceeding in the Territory is incompat* 
ible witti our system, and suggests the propriety 
of congressional interposition. As the town site 
act of 1844 limits the grant to three hundred and 



twenty acres, it might be propeir to consider the 
peculiar condition of the capital of Utah, and pass 
such legislative enactment as would award to the 
city a sufficient number of the legal subdivisions 
to embrace its present aetwd improvements^ such 
legal subdivisions contiguous to those improve- 
ments to be, of course, laid open for disposal 
under the geneiral land laws applicable to the 
same. 

Ca}.ifornia. — ^The pros[ress of the surveying 
operations has been confined to the valleys ox 
Upper Sacramento and Shasta rivers, and to the 
southeastern portion of the State bordering on the 
Colorado river; also to lands in the vicinity of 
the Tejon Indian reserve, and along the valleyii 
of Mono and Tahichopa lakes, situated on the 
eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada mountains'. 
Since the Surveyor General's last annual report, 
he has entered into twenty-eight different con- 
tracts for the survey of thejpublic lands; and the 
returns of surveys to his office, which have been 
examined and approved, include the following 
work: 

Surveys of Vase and meridian lines IBO ' miles 

Standard parallels ggo « 

Traverse and meander 364 ** 

TownaliiB Uaes 4^1 ^ 

Seetioo lines SI0,198 " 

Ranch surveys ,. 05 « 

Msldnr an acpegAte 9f nMes. 95,566 « 



Including a surveyed area of nearly eight million 
acres. 

The surveys in California, notwithstanding 
their rapid progress, have been subjected to strict 
scrutiny in the field by commissioned exantining 
deputies. Whose duty it is to repair to the field, 
and test the accuracy of work executed by the 
deputies under contracts. These measures have 
lea to the discovery of several contracts in the 
execution of which errors had occurred, and the 
parties have been required to correct their work', 
or to be subjected .to the expense of its correction 
through other deputies. The salutary provision 
made in the act of 3d March, 1853, authorising 
the examination of surveys in the field, has been 
the means of securing accuracy in surveying 
operations. The amount of the office work per- 
formed in the surveying department at San Fran- 
cisco during the year has been considerable, and 
coextensive with the multifarious requirementa 
of the office. Among many miscellaneous diities, 
incident to the custody of the old Spanish and 
Mei^ican archives, and the documents of the late 
board of land commissioners, the following work 
has been performed: the original field notes of sur- 
vey s which^ad been returned to the Surveyor Gen- 
eral's office during the year, have been examined, 
and their accuracy tested by protraction ; maps of 
the same have been made in triplicate, amounting 
to one thousand two hundred and sixty-one plats; 
transcripts of the field notes and descriptive notes 
of townships, and a eeneral map of the State, 
have been prepared, exhibiting the progress of the 
surveys. Since the commencement of field oper- 
ations in California to the present time, sixty- 
one thousand four hundred and sixteen miles of 
surveying have been accomplished, equivalent to 
the area of about twenty millions of surveyed 
acres. This accumulation of the public lands, at 
heavy governmental expenditure, suggests the 
propriety of offering portions of them for sale, to 
satisfy the public expectation, as soon as a proper 
separation can be made of the agricultural from 
the reserved mineral lands. Referring to the 
remarks in connection with the subject presented 
in the last annual report, it is submittea whether, 
in further legislation in the premises, it would 
not be proper to declare by an express enactment 
that, in the event of a sale, or location by the 
local officers, either at public auction or other- 
wise, of lands as agriewtural, which may here- 
after be ascertained to be strictly aurtferous, and 
as such reserved under existing' laws, any such 
sale or patent granted in pursuance thereof shall 
be held ^o convey only tne portion. of such sale 
as may embrace agricultural lands. 

Oregon.— -The surveys are nearljr completed 
of tlie public lands" and donation claims between 
the Cascade nuntntdns and the ocean, as authorized 
by the law creating the surveying district of 
Oregon, notwithstanding the difficulties occa* 
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Bioned by the recent war with the Indians. The 
Surveyor Gheneral renews the suggestion in his 
predecessor's last annual report for the extension, 
Dy law, of this surveying district east of the CaS" 
cades. The explorations of the country have 
satisfied him that it is not practicable to continue 
the base line and the correction parallels over that 
range of mountains; and being aware of the ex- 
istence of rich and inviting lands for settlement 
in the transmontane portions of the Territory, 
especially near the^orders of the Columbia and 
its tributaries, such as Des Chute, John Day's, 
and the Umatilla rivers, he recommends that'sep- 
arate base and meridian lines be established for 
that region. With this view, I have submitted 
the necessary estimates for tlie fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1858. 

Wabhiugton Territory. — The disastrous 
results of the recent Indian war, which continued 
for several months, have prevented surveying 
operations to the extent anticipated, and cave 
paralyzed, to a great extent, operations in the 
surveying department. But four contracts have 
been made tor surveys since (he last annual 
report, only one of wnich has been completed, 
and that was for running township lines on 
Whitby's Island. Under former contracts, re- 
turns have been made to the extent of twenty- 
four miles of the Willamette meridian, by offset, 
situated between the Admiraltjr Inlet and the 
Cascade Mountains. Tlie extension of thirty-six 
miles of the third standard parallel west to Gray *s 
Harbor, and thirty miles of the seventh standard 
parallel, passing through the vast expanse of the 
Admiralty Inlet and Whitby's Island, have been 
executed. Besides, there have been returned to 
the Surveyor General's office nineteen townships 
of subdivisional survey, and six of exterior lines. 
The Surveyor General reports that the donation 
law in Washington Territory requires the survey 
oC extensive tracts of the country, to define and 
connect those claims with the puolic lands. 

OEOUO6ICAL RECONKOIS8ANCE IN OREGON AMD 
WASHINGTON TERRITORIES. 

Under the appropriation of March 3, 1855, 
" for expenses incurred by Dr. John Evans in 
geological explorations in Oregon, Washington, 
&c., and for tnc completion of those explorations 
in Washington Territory and on Coose Bay," 
the sum of ^13,000 25 was placed with the e^eol- 
ogist on the 20th March of that yeRt, with in- 
structions to prosecute his examinations and 
reconnoissance of the coal regions in Washington 
Territory, to show the value and extent of the 
deposits, and to complete and make final report 
of the same. It was particularly impKssed upon 
him not to exceed the appropriation or $13,000 25 
made for that purpose. On the 18th day of 
August, 1855, this office had occasion to repeal 
the instructions as to the line of duty of the geol- 
ogist under thgi aforesaid appropriation. 

A report bearing^ date June 12, 1856, has re- 
cently reached this office from the geologist, 
showing an admitted unexpended balance in his 
hands of about $2,000 of this appropriation, but 
representing additional liabilities incurred, which 
will absorb the apparent unexpended balance and 
exceed the appropriation by $5,000. For this 
last amount, an additional appropriation is inti- 
mated to be necessary, without reference to any 
othec expenditures that may be needed in case 
Congress shall see fit to publish his report, which 
is stated to be in the course of preparation, and 
expected to be completed on his return to this 
citV. 

The advices we have received concerning coah 
and its analysis on Bellingham Bay, in Wash- 
ington Territory, represent that it will produce 
coKe in largie quantities, and is better for manu- 
facturing purposes than that on Dwamish river, 
or on Nanaimo river on Vancouver's Island; 
that the thickness of the deposit is from a few 
inches to twenty feet, and there is an abundant 
supply. It is also reported that considerable 
progress has been maae in the preparation of 
illustrations appertaining to the proposed geo- 
logical report, but it would be impossible to per- 
fect the manuscriptuntil the analysis is completed ; 
and, as the appropriation is almost exhausted, 
the geoloeiat has properly hesitated to incur fur- 
ther liability unless Congress shall authorize this 



office to publish the report. Inasmuch as the 
last apfiropriation was proposed for the completion 
of the geological researches, and was intended to 
cover the expenses of the report in manuscript, 
w6 do not feel justified in recommending any 
further appropriations until a final return shall 
have been made of the work contemplated by the 
aforesaid appropriation. • 



INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 



By the act of Congress, approved 17th July, 
1854, authority is conferred upon the President 
of the United States " to cause to be surveyed 
the tract of land in the Territory of Minnesota 
belonging to the half breeds, or mixed bloods, 
of the Dacotah or Sioux nation of Indians;" and, 
upon the execution by those Indians of a proper 
relinquishment, in form to be prescribed by the 
Commissioner of the Greneral Land Office, scrip 
is required to be issued for the amount " to whicn 
each individual would be entitled, in case of a 
division of the said grant or reservation, pro rata 
among the claimants," the scrip '*to be located 
upon any of the lands within said reservation not 
now occupied by actual and bona Jidt settlers of 
the half breeds, or mixed bloods, or such other 
persons as have gone into said Territory by 
authority of law; or upon any other unoccupied 
lands subject to prci^mption or private sale, or 
upon any other unsurvcyed lands, not reserved 
by Government, upon which they have respect- 
ively made improvements," with a limitation in 
the scrip not to exceed to each six hundred and 
forty acres, nor less than forty acres. 

The survey of this Indian reservation, on Lake 
Pepin, has been executed; the area ascertained to 
bo 320,819.46 acres, and this office has furnished 
the form of relinquishment, in sufficient number 
of printed copies, as contemplated by the act, 
and, al8Q() the form of scrip; and, upon the ex- 
ecution of the relinquishment, and the receipt of 
yotir instructions touching certain questions 
which have arisen and been submitted, in con- 
nection with the preceding, this office will be pre- 
pared promptly to cooperate in fully carrying out 
Ihe provisions of the aforesaid act. 

Under several recent and numerous Indian 
treaties, ratified in years past, individual reserva- 
tions of various classes are constantly coming up 
for our action; and, as rapidly as tne same are 
matured, this office is prepared to issue the requi- 
site ^ants. 

The new land offices for Kansas and Nebraska 
Territories have been located; for the former at 
Lccompton, and the latter at Omaha City — the 
respecUve seaU of government of those Terri- 
tories. 

Under the operation of the act of ISfth June, 
1840, the folio wing[ old land offices have be^n 
closed and the districts consolidated, to wit: 

The office at Iowa City has been discontinued 
and annexed to Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 

That at Danville has been consolidated at 
Springfield, Illinois. 

For the public convenience, the following 
changes in the location of the land offices have 
been made: Dacorrah, removed to Osage, Iowa; 
Lebanon, removed to Centre, Alabama; Cahaba, 
removed to Greenville, Alabama; Brownsville, 
removed to Chatfield, Minnesota Territory; and 
orders have been given for the temporary removal 
of the land office at Winona on 1st January, 
1857, to Faribault. The Kalamazoo office, Mich- 
igan, was closed, but has since been reopened, 
pursuant to the act of Congress for that purpose, 
approved 5th April last. 

The necessary steps have been taken for carry- 
ing into effect the act of 8th July, 1856, crcaiinff 
the "northeastern" and "northwestern" land 
districts in Minnesota Territory. The office for 
the former has been located at Buchanan, on 
Lake Superior, and the latter at Ofibway, on the 
Mississippi river, and registers and receivers 
have been appointed. Instructions, immediately 
after the passage of the law, were communicated 
to the Surveyor General at Dubuque, for the new 
surveys, under the appropriation of $40^000 pro- 
vided by the said act of oth July, 1856, as here- 
inbefore mentioned, so as to expedite the surveys 
as much as practicable before the setting in of 
winter, with orders to resume operations at the 
earliest moment of the spring. 



The attention of this office has been drawn to 
the* subject of silver mines in the Territory of 
New Mexico, by representations that a mine has 
been discovered and worked, subsequent to the 
treaty of 1848 of Gruadalupe Hidalgo, and appli- 
cation for information has been made as to the 
protection that would be extended to a party by 
whom, in such a case, all the laws of old Mexico 
had been strictly complied with in regfiird to the 
matter. 

This office, in reply, has held that the exec- 
utive department could not recognize any ri^rht 
or claim in such mine on the part of any private 
individual, nor take any action respecting the 
alleged discovery without the authority and direc- 
tion of Congress. Preparatory to such legisla- 
tion, an examination to develop the facts as tS 
the existence and extent of such, and other val- 
uable mineral deposits in the Territory, seems 
to be proper; and it is recommended that the 
authority of law be conferred for that pur- 
pose. 

On examination, it is found that the existing 
laws relating to the public lands in Oregon and 
Washington Territones authorize donations and 
sales by preemption, but give no power to the 
Executive to order Du6Zic sales east of the Cascade 
Mountains in those Territories. The su rveys are 
progressing rapidly, and already large bodies of 
the public lands are prepared for market, and an 
earnest desire has been manifested that the same 
may be exposed to sale, especially on the Willa- 
mette river. 

It is recommended, in view of the interests of 
the Territories and those seeking homes in that 
region, that the necessary power oe conferred by 
Congress for public sales east^ as the law now 
authorizes sales xtest of these mountains. 

By a provision in the appropriation act of 18th 
August, 1856, the "reserved lands," no longer 
needed for military purposes in Florida, are, with 
the assent of the secretary of War, to be .sold as 
other public lands. There being a large number 
of tcacts similar in character in other land States, 
it is recommended that this provision be made 
general. 

The recommendation in the last annual report 
is repeated, that the prei^mption act of 1841 be 
amended so as to authorize, in the future, settle- 
ments generally upon unsurveytd lands, as the 
privilege under existing legislation extends only 
td California, Oregon, Washington, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and New Mexico; and that 
whenever, upon return of survey, two or more 
persons are found residing upon the same quar- 
ter-section, the entry be macie by xhem jointly, 
with an allowance in adjacent legal ^subdivisions 
of unoccupied lands, not to exceed one hundred 
and sixty acres to each permanent settler. 

The recommendation also is renewed to amend 
the act of 3d March, 1853, so as to render United 
States reserved sections along the lines of rail- . 
roads liable to pre-emption, as well when the set- 
tlement was made <i(f\er as before the final allot- 
ment — that is, at any time before tlie public 
sale. 

Special attention is also invited to the condition 
of the settlers in Kansas ami Nebraska. 

The twelfth section of the act of 22d July, 
1854, chapter 103, applies the provisions of tne 
act of 4ih September, 1841, to all the public Innds 
in these Territories, whether surveyed or not ; and 
the act of 1841, which restricts settlements to sur- 
veyed lands, makes provision only for its ftrst 
settler on the quarter-section. 

As settlements under the law of 1854 are 
authorized before the surveys^ and as parties so 
settling are then necessarily in ignorance where 
the lines will run, it is proper to protect, by furtiier 
legislation, such settlers as may have gone, or 
moy hereafter go, upon these lands, so that when 
two or more settlements are made, and persons 
are found upon the same quarter after the survey 
shall have been madc^ the first settler may not 
have it in his power, as he might do under exist- 
ing legislation, to appropriate the labor and im- 
provements of another and more recent settler, 
which had been made in good faifh. 

in Minnesota, where the act of 1841 has been 
extended to unsurveyed lands, the act of 4th 
August, 1 854, cha|)ter34&, intervenes, and declares 
that where two or more have settled upoh the 
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same quarter, before the surrey » ''each is per- 
mitted to enter his improvement, as near as may 
be, by legal subdivisions." 

Sections sixteen and thirty-six beine reserved 
for sohool purposes in Kansas and Nebraska, 
Oregon, Washington, and New Mexico, and also 
in Minnesota, where a settler may have gone 
upon these sections btfore the surveys were made, 
and the numerical designation given with a view 
of acQuiring a homestead, justice requires that 
otiier lauds, as a subsiitute, should be allotted to 
the schools, and that th^actual settle r should be 
allowed to }>urcha8e ordinary school sections 
under such circumstances, if ne brings himself 
in all respects within the requirements of the laws 
<^ 1841 and 1854. 

Legislation making provision to this effect will 
be found in the California act of 3d March, 1853, 
chapter 145. 

Important questions having arisen under appli- 
cations for the benefit conferred by the municipal 
pn-emptibn law of May 23, 1844, the matter was 
referred by tiie head of the Department to the 
Attorney General, who has rendered the opinion 
that the occupation of a town site is sumcient- 
Iv indicated, either by an actual survey, upon 
the ground of the town, into streets, alleys, and 
blocks, or the publication of the plat of the same 
evidencing the connection with the pubhc sur- 
veys, so as to give notice to others of the extent 
ofilie town site, all within the limit of 320 acres, 
and that such survey and publication of a plat 
is a sufficient evidence and indication that the 
lands have been selected as a municipal site, and, 
therefore, not subject to rural preemption under 
the law of 1841; and Airther, that the settlement 
and occupation of anyone of the subdivisions of 
the 320 acres maximum, as a town site, is suffi- 
cient to entitle the occupants to an entry of the 
wliole under the aforesaid act of 1844. 

The question having been raised , whether either 
of ihc district land officers could, while in com- 
mission, avail 'himself of the preemption privilege, 
this office haa no difficulty in determining that, 
it) its opinion, they stood disabled^ in this respect, 
under the general principles of law; and on the 
question being submitted to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, he concurred, holding, that "although not 
expressly forbidden by s/o/u/f, still it appears in- 
admisi^ible by the general principles or law, and 
of statutory construction. Positive UgUlatian 
13 recommended in connection with this principle, 
forbidding, under penalty, registers and receivers, 
oruny otlier officers connected with the land sys- 
tem, from purchasing, in any way, directly or 
indirectly, any of llie public lands; such bein? 
the law la regard to the employes of ^e Generu 
Land Office. 

SPOLIATION OF TIMBBR. 

In connection with the sale and superintendence 
of the public lands, important interests in the 
timber Rowing thereon in the States of Michi- 

f&n and Wisconsin, and Minnesota Territory, 
ave engaged the attention of this office, in con- 
sequence of complaints made by settlers and 
others of its spoliation. To meet the exigency, 
printed instructions were issued to the local land 
ofScers, directing them, among their other duties, 
to take charge as a special duty, of the preserva- 
tion of the public timber on lands within their re- 
spective districts; and with a view to indemnity 
to the Government and punishment of offenders, 
to seize the timber cut, and report the names of 
trespassers, for such action as the public interest 
may require. It is gratifying to report that this 
prompt, economical, and direct method of sup- 
pressing the growing evil, has been in a great 
measure successful, and depredations hitherto 
committed to a deplorable extent, have almost 
entirely ceased. 

The usual statistical tables of lands sold, 
granted, and otherwise disposed of, described in 
the annexed synopsis and schedule, are respect- 
fully submitted, as showing the details of opera- 
tions mentioned in the foregoing. 

With great feapect, your obedient servant, 

THOMAS A. HENDRICKS, 

CofiififunoiKf*. 
Hon. Robert McClelland, 

Seeretanf of the Interior. 



Jibstract qf •Annual Report of ike CommiasioneT qf the 
General Land Office. 

General Land Office, 
J^ovember 29, ia56. 
Sir: Pursuant to the resolution of the Senate 
of the 28th February, 1855, the following is sub- 
mitted as ap ** abstract or compendium ' of the 
annual report from this office, bearing date the 
29th of November, 1856. This report treats of 
the following subjects, and is accompanied by the 
usual statisuoal tables of the lands surveyed, ex- 
posed to market, sold, granted, and otherwise 
disposed of, to wit: 

1. The quantity of lands ready for market and 
not advertised — ^surveys returned — aggregate an- 
nual statement of sales and lands disposed of. 

2. Bounty land warrants — acts of 1847- '50- 
'52, and '55 — annual statements, with views re- 
specting Virginia military claims. 

3. Swam^ land grant — statements and recom- 
mendation of further legislation. 

4. Statements relating to Cairo and 'Fulton 
railroad and branches; and to grants for railroads, 
under laws of the last session of Congress; also 
in relation to large withdrawal of tracts along 
routes of roads; preliminary action had by Gen- 
eral Land Office under said laws to expedite the 
adjustment, and for restoring the lands to market 
at an early day. 

5. Grants in Wisconsin — Fox and Wisconsin 
river grant — Des Moines river grant in Iowa« 

6. Reference to decisions under graduation act; 
adjustment of accounts of registers and receivers; 
legislation suggested touching the measure of 
compensation to land officers. 

7. Progress of survey of Indian trust lands in 
Kansas, and synoptical views of the operations 
of the surveyors general. 

8. Indians — half-breed Sioux of Lake Pepin — 
relinquishments, scrip, &>cr, reference to indi- 
vidual reservations under treaties. 

.9. New land 'districts created in Minnesota; 
change of locations and consolidation of old 
offices. 

10. Reference to operation of prei^mption law8> 
— further legislation recommended — recommend- 
ation renewed for extension of act of 3d March, 
1853. 

11. Spoliation of timber on public lands in 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 

THOMAS A. HENDRICKS, 

CotnimisiotKr. 
Hon. Robert McClelland, 

Secretary of the Interior, 

Report of ttkt Commissioner of Pensions* 

Pension Office, October 15, 1856. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit the following 
report of the operations of this office in the two 
branches of its business — pensions and bounty 
land — since the last annual report: 

I. — PENSIONS. 

In this branch, the operations embraced in this 
report are those during the year ending June 30, 
1856. 

1. Invalid Pensions. — The number of applica- 
tions for new pensions, and for increases of old, 
of this class, which have been allowed during the 
year, is 176, involving arrears amounting to 
$3,828 20, and annual pensions to the amount of 
il2,6S7. The amount paid out at the agencies 
during the year, for pensions and arrears, was 
$431,178 69. 

The number of pensioners on the rolls on the 
30th day of June last, was 4,866, with annual 
pensions amounting to $443,152 50. 

In former reports from this office attention has 
been called to the propriety of some further legis- 
lation to correct and guaro a^inst existing and 
constantly-increasing abuses in the enjoyment of 
pensions of this class by parties to whom they 
may have been properly allowed in the first in- 
stance, yet who, by subseoucnt recovery from 
their disabilities, have ceased to be justly entitled 
to any further continuance of the pensions allowed 
on account of them. The duties of the office, 
within the past year, have afforded an illustration 
of the propriety of the suggestions made, on this 
subject. At the commencement of the year there- 



were numerous pensions of this class on the rolla 
of a single State, which had recently been sus- 
pended on account of information to this office 
that the pensioners either were not Justly entitled 
to any pensions or to pensions of the amounts 
they were receiving. A very competent, disin- 
terested person was employed to make personal 
examinations in the cases. He has conducted 
the same highly to the satisfaction of this office, 
and, it is believed, with justice to all concerned. 
Those examinations show that of the sixty -seven 
cases in which they were made, eleven were en- 
tirely wrong, and the amounts of most of the 
remainder were much larger than the real degrees 
of existing disabilities entitled the parties to. The 
pecuniary result, in all the cases, was, that a 
reduction of the whole amount of the pensions to 
less than one half of the amount the parties were 
receiving would be necessary to conform them 
to the proper rights of the parties under the law. 
There will be an annual savins to the Treasury 
of over $3,000 in these cases. It should be borne 
in mind that the cases examined were but a por- 
tion of the invalid pensions on the rolls of a sin- 
gle State, and but a small proportion of the whole 
number of pensions of the same class on all the 
rolls. The long continuance of these pensions 
for life renders Uiese abuses of more consequence 
than if they were for sl^^er periods. 

The importance of soffi action on this subject 
will appear the greater when it is considered that 
while all other classes of pensions are diminish- 
ing, this is, and will continue to be, constantly 
increasing. 

2. RevolutUmary Pensions, — ^These are panted 
by various acta. The new classification recently 
adopted in the appropriations for their payment, 
however, reduces them into two divisions — those 
to the soldiers, and those to their widows. 

The number of applications for new pensions, 
and forincreases of old, to the soldiers themselves, 
which have been allowed during the year, is sev- 
enty-one, involving arrears to -the amount of 
$28,672 81, and annual pensions amounting to 
$4,905 63. The amount paid out at the agencies 
during the year, for pensions and arrears, was 
$81,274 25. The number^of pensioners on the 
rolls on the 30th day of June last was 514, with 
annual pensions to the amount of $31,954 34. 

The number of applications which have been 
allowed to the widows of revolutionary soldiers 
during the year is 548, involving arrears to the 
amount of $135,614 27, and annual pensions 
amounting to $35,532 02. The amount paid out 
at the agencies during the year, for pensions and 
arrears, was $509,454 56. The number of pen- 
sioners on the rolls on the 30th day of June last 
was 5,167, with annual pensions to the amount of 
$415,435 10. 

The whole amount paid out at the agencies 
during tlie year, for pensions and arrears on ac- 
count of revolutionary services, was $590,728 81. 

Though the number of claims of this class 
which have been allowed during the past year is 
less than in former years, yet there has not been 
a corresponding decrease of labor in the office rel- 
ative to such claims. During the long time most 
of the acts granting such pensions have been in 
force, the more certain and clearer claims have 
been allowed. Those on which the office has 
been called to act during the year have been in a 
great degree such as, on account of difficulties in 
the proper establishment of them, have pot before 
been presented to the office, or have been disal- 
lowed by it. Consequently, much more labor 
and care have been rcquirea in the examination 
of them, and the number finally allowed bears a 
less proportion to the whole number examined. 

3.. Half-pay Pensions for five years. — These are 
to the widows of soldiers who have died in the 
service, or from wounds received or diseases con- 
tracted therein. 

The number of applications for pensions of this 
class which have been allowed during the year is 
335, involving arrears amounting to $36,718 06, 
and annual pensions to the amount of $20,906. 
Amount paia out at the agencies durin? the year, 
for pensions and arrears, was $211,229 11. The 
number of pensioners on the rolls on the 30th day 
of June last was 2,531, with annual pensions 
amounting to $181,156 93. 

4. /{avy Pensions.^The number of applications 
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for new pem ions, and for increaiei of old, of this 
clasfli which haYe been allowed during the year to 
the inyalids themsekes, is twenty-tix, inyolving 
aiYearft amounting to $526 71, and annual pen- 
sions to the amount of $1,625. The amount paid 
out at the agencies during the year, for pensions 
and arrears, was $23,597 38. The number of 
Navy invalids on the rolls on the 30th day -of 
June last was 353, with annual pensions amount' 
ing to ^,515 85. 

The number of applications which hare been 
allowed during the year to the widows and chil- 
dren of invalids of the Navy is twenty-one, involv- 
ing arrears amounting to $2,947 91, and annual 
pensions to the amount of ||^,900. The amount 
paid out at^he agencies dunn^he year, for pen- 
sions and arrears, was $100,169 93. The num- 
ber of pensioners on the rolls on the 30th day of 
June last was 483rWith annual pensions amount- 
insr to 1^,670. 

These four classes embrace all the pensions 
allowed by this office. From the foregoing state- 
ments it will appear that the whole number of 
application* for new pensions, and for increases 
of old, in these classes, which have been allowed 
during !he year, is 1,177, involving arrears 
amounting to $808,307 96, and annual pensions 
to the amount of $79,53^65. 

The whole amount (fla out at the agencies 
durine the year, for pensioj^s and arrears, was 
$1,360,694 ol. The number of pensioners on all 
the rolls on the 30th day of June last, was 13,914, 
with annual pensions amounting to $1 ,192,884 72. 

The business of the office in this branch has 
been properly attended to during the year, and 
is now up to dote. There are several claims on 
which action has been and still is suspended, by 
your order, awaiting the determination of cer- 
tain legal questions submitted for the considera- 
tion ofthe Attorney (General. When those ques- 
tions are determined the claims will be disposed 
of without delay.. 

The want of some fixed policy and uniform 
principles to govern legislation relative to pen- 
sions Kas occasioned in the numerous acts passed 
at different times great complications and many 
inconsistencies, and conflicts even, in their pro- 
visions. In your last annual reporU allusjon was 
made to the consequent impossibility of a satis- 
factory execution of the existing pension laws, 
and to the inequality and injustice of their oper- 
ations. These defects can be fully remedied only 
by an entire revision of the system. But there 
are some which can easily be remedied. I refer 
particularly to the distinctions made by existing 
laws in Army and Navy pensions. 

In Armv pensions the amount allowed to in- 
valids of the lowest rank in the service is eight 
dollars per month; while in Navy pensions the 
amount allowed to those of the lowest rank is 
only three dollars and fifty cents, and to seamen 
only six dollars per month. If the amount of 
the pension has reference to the necessities of 
the parties, those ofthe invalids ofthe Navy are 
as great as those of the invalids of the Army, 
and their support is as expensive. No reason 
Appears for tnis difference in their rates of pen- 
sion. Besides, the pittance allowed to the lower 
Tank in the Navv is entirely inadequate for any 
■ubstantial reliet. 

More numerous distinctions between the two 
services appear in the provisions of existing laws 
relative to pensions to the widows of those 
dying A-om causes originating in the service. In 
the case of those in the regular service in the 
Army, it is necessary, in order to entitle the 
widow to a pension, tnat the cause of the death 
of her husband should have originated in some 
war; whereas in the Navy it is sufficient if the 
cause of death originated while in the service; 
whether in war or not is immaterial. On the 
other hand, in the case of those in the Navy, it 
is necessary, in order to entitle thq widow to a 
pension, that the death of the husband occur 
while he is in the service; whereas in the Army 
it is sufficient if the death be from the prescribed 
cause in the service, though such death may occur 
aAer he has left the service. Again: the pen- 
sions to the widows of those in the Navy are 
f ran ted for life, provided thev continue widows, 
ut are absolutely terminatea by a second mar- 
riage; whild the pensions to the widows of those 



in the Army are for five years only, and are 
merely suspended by a second marriage, reviving 
after it has ceased. 

I allude to these distinctions hy existing laws 
between the two services, as requiring correction^ 
with more confidence, because at the last session 
of Conjefress the legislation necessary to correct 
most of them was favorably considered and ree« 
ommended by the Committee on Pensions in the 
Senate, though no final action was had thereon. 

II. — BOtJWTT LAND. 

In this branch the operations embraced in this 
report are those during the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1856. 

1. Bounty land under the varioui acts prior to the 
act tifMarA 3, 1855. — The most important of 
these acts have in a great degree been practically 
superseded by the much more comprehensive act 
last named. ^_ 

Under the acts prior to that of February, 1847, 
there have been issued during the year eight 
warrants on account of revolutionary services, 
for, in all, 1,100 acres, and twenty-four warrants 
on account of services in the war of 1812, for, in 
all, 3,840 acres — making thirty-two warrants for 
4,940 acres. 

Under the act of February 11, 1847, have been 
issued during the year 317 warrants, for, in all, 
42,800 acr«s. 

Under the acta of September, 1850, and March, 
1852, have been issued during the year 271 war- 
rants, for, in all, 24,520 acres. ^ 
.All the foregoing amount to 620 warrants, for 
72,260 acres, under all these acts. 

2. Bounty land under the act of March 3, 1855.— 
The business under this act has embraced by far 
the most important operations of the .office dur^ 
ing the past year, exceeding all others in extent 
and in interest to the public. 

At the commencement of the year, 216,200 
claims had been presented under the act. Of 
these, about one half had been 'registered, less 
than 50,000 examined, and only*34,377 warrants 
issued. Since that time 41,900 additional claims 
have been presented, making the whole number 
under the act, up to September 30th last, 258,100. 
The proper acknowledgment and registration of 
all these claims is complete up to date. During 
the year neariy 170,000 different claims have been 
examined, and 138,574 have been allowed, and 
warrants issued thereon, as follows: 

96,655 for 160 acres each, making 5,860,400 acrei. 
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Of the great amount of clerical labor involved 
in the different divisions of work in preparing 
these claims for examination, mention was made 
in my last report. But the care and labor re- 
quired in the mere examination of the very large 
number of claims before stated as having been 
examined during the year, after all the papers 
have been prepared, the records examined, and 
the evidence or service obtained from the rolls in 
other offices, will appear the greater when it is 
considered how frequently repeated examinations 
of the same claim become necessary before it is 
allowed. Defects in the various pomts of proof 
to properly establish a claim for allowance are 
constantly found; and, in such cases, the parties 
are notified, new evidence is furnished, ana reex- 
aminations are made. Thus, although the whole 
number of claims allowed during the past year 
was 138,574, and though only about 170,000 dif- 
ferent claims were examined, ^ret the number of 
examinations and reexaminations which were 
made of those claims during the year was 259,612. 

A more serious source of labor and difficulty 
has been the very great corre|pondence for which 
the act has given occasion. With the greatest 
particularity m inquiries relative to such claims, 
the system of registration and record in the office 
requires much care and time for the examinations 
necessary to give the information desired about 
particular claims. The vague and indefinite 
nature of many inquiries has much increased 
the difficulty, and, in some instances, rendered 



replies impossible. In addition to the time and 
labor required in the necessary examinations of 
the records and files to answer these inquiries, 
there has been the serious interruption to other 
labors by the use of the registers and papers 
required in them. The extreme extent of this 
corftspondence will appear from the fact that the 
number of letters received during the past year, 
exclusive of applications, vras 107,800, and of let- 
ters sent from the office during the same time, 
270,387. By far the greater part of those have 
been with reference to claims under this act. 

Another source of embarrassment during the 
y^r has been the change of the law relative to 
evidence in support of such claims, by the amend- 
atory act of May 14, 1856. At the time of th# 
passage of that act, more than one half of the 
claims in the office had been examined, and many 
thousands rejected; but by that act the past 
Uibor on the greater part of those rejected claims 
was rendered useless, and a reexamination of 
them u nder the new act became necessary. Hence 
much of the past work of the office in the exam- 
ination of those claims was to be done over again. 

The state of the business under the act at the 
close of the year will be seen from the following 
exhibit: 

Whole number of claiow pr eieme d 958yl09 

Of wtoich there have been allowed and wsmuita 

iMnied, inelttdUif the 34,337 inued prior to the 

commencement of the past year 173,91 1 

Enmined snd rejected, or euapended 43,740 

916^1 

Ijcavint to be examined 41,449 

^ Of this number thus renudning for examina- 
tion, 32,452 were awaiting reports of service 
from the rolls in other offices here. Such reports 
are indispensably necessary before any examina- 
tion of the claims for allowance can be made by 
thil office. Of these 3^,452 claims, 18,695 were 
then in the other offices in which the rolls of dif^ 
ferent services are kept, referred to them by this 
office for examination of ^he rolls and reports 
of services therefrom, and the remaining 13,757 
were in this office ready to be referred to those 
offices for a similar purpose as soon as those 
already there had been attended to. The want 
of sufficient force in those offices to attend to 
these examinations and reports, has, during the 
past year, necessarily delayed, and still delays, 
action by this office on the claims requiring them. 
Deducting the claims thus awaiting reports from 
other offices, left only 8,997 claims remaining at 
the close ofthe year on which examinations bad 
not been had by this office — a number not suffi- 
cient for the employment of the clerks engaged 
on such examinations for a month. Most of 
these claims have since been examined, and, with 
the exception of the few remaining, and those 
awaiting reports of service from other offices, as 
before mentioned, the business in the office under 
this act is now up to date. The present force in 
the office does now, and will probably continue 
to, attend to all reiixaminations of claims now in 
the suspended files as rapidly as the necessary ' 
additional evideYice in relation to them is pre- 
sented, and to the examinations of other claims 
as soon as the necessary reports of service front 
the rolls are received from other offices. So far, 
then, as the business in this branch also is within 
the control of this office, it will now be readily 
disposed of. This advapce of the work will, I 
think, appear satisfactory, when regard is had to 
the amount accomplished during the past year, 
and especially when it is considered that of the 
three years computed to be required for the exe- 
cution ofthe act, only one half has now elapsed. 
From the foregoing statements, it will be seen 
that the whole numl^r of warrants for bounty 
land issued under all the acts during the past 
year is 139,194 for, in all, 16,896,^ acres. 

The number of warrants which have been issued 
under the act of March 3, 1855, since its passage 
up to September SOth last, is as follows: 

43,764 fbr IflO icret each, making 7M2^4» acres. 
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And the whole number of acres for which 
warrants haFe been issued, under all the acts, 
including that of March 3, 1655, since their pas- 
sage up to the same date, was 54',655,242. 

These statements of the operations of this office 
in the two branches of pensions and bounty land 
show the practical results of its business since 
the last annual report. From them it will be seen 
that the pecuniary result is the allowance of 
immediate claims for arresrs of pension td the 
amount of #206,307 96, and for 16,696,630 acres 
of bounty land, amounting at |i 25 per acre 
to #21,121,037 50— making a total amount of 
#21 ,329,345 46. In addition to this has been the 
allowance of pensions for the future to the yearly 
amount of #79,535 65. 

Notwithstanding the ▼igilance bv which frauds 
upon this office haye heretofore been detected, 
and the success with which prosecutions for the 
punishment of the perpetrators of them have been 
conducted, they have not been discontinued. On 
the contrary, during the past year, the execution 
of the bounty -land act or March 3, 1655, partic- 
ularly, has disclosed an-cxtent of attempted frauds 
even beyond expectation. The fiill extent of 
bounty land granted by the act has held out 
greater inducements for frauds, while, at the same 
time, the very short term of service required by 
the act to entitle parties to the benefit of -its pro- 
visions has afforded greater facilities for tlieir 
successful accomplishoient. The extent of the 
fraudulent claims presented has greatly increased 
the difficulties of tiie office in the execution of the 
act, by the greater care and caution required to 
guard against them, and has also operated to the 
prejjmdice of honest claimants by the more strin- 

fent rules and requirements which conseouentlv 
ave been found necessary, and appliea to all 
claims from sources about which the office had 
no reliable information. Jt has been impractica- 
ble, with the means at the command of tne office, 
to institute prosecutions for all the very numer- 
ous offenses which have been detected in isolated 
cases during the year. They have been instituted 
only in cases of repeated violations of law, and 
of systematic frauds. Purine the past year seven 
trials have been had, whicn resulted in two ac- 
quittals and five convictions. During the same 
time nine new arrests have been made in cases of 
undoubted guilt, and prosecutions are now pend- 
ing. Other investigations are now in progress 
with reference to stai further prosecutions. In 
the most important cases, and m most instances, 
the fraudulent claims have fortunately been de- 
tected before allowance. The magnitude of the 
frauds attempted upon this office wul appear from 
the fact, that within the past year, in one case, 
claims for pensions amounting to over #30,000, 
and for nearly 5,000 acres of l^unty land, and in 
another case claims for nearly 10,000 acres of 
bounty land, have been presented for allowance 
by the same party, and all of them were founded 
upon and supported by gross corruption. 

In closiag this report, allow me to commend 
the generaTattention and diligence of those em- 
ployed in the office during the year. To their 
efforts and efficiency the success of its operations 
is mainly to be attributed. 

I am, with much respect, your obedient ser- 
vant. 



J. MINOT, 

The Hon. Robkkt McClellaso), 

Secretary of tke Interior, 



THE PRESIDENT'S MESBAQB. 

SPEECH OF HON. JOHN SHERMAN, 

OF OHIO, 
Iv TBB HovsB or Rbprbskittativbb, 

December 8, 1856, 

The House baviof under cofinderattoa the qoestion of 
rcrerring the President's Messase to the Comauttee of Uie 
Whole on the state of the Union, snd the printing of ten 
thoosuid copies thereof— 

Mr. SHERMAN said: 

Mr. Spxakbe: I had hoped that the slavery 

Saestion would not have been thrtMt upon us 
ufing this session. The party with whkh I. 
have the honor to act was willing to dsTote the 
Mhon tiine iintU the dow DfthiaCongoecsio other i 



pressing subjects which demand our legislatiye 
care; but the President and his supporters here 
are not content with this course. Upon the first 
day of the session we were caUed upon to pass 
upon the right of Mr. Whitfield to a seat here as 
Delegate from the Territory of Kansas. This 
depends entirely upon the validity of the enact- 
ments of what IS known as the Shawnee Mission 
Legislature. The House, at the last session, 
judicially determined, after a full investigation, 
that these enactments are null and void , by reason 
of the illegality of the election of that body. 
When the Question is again thrust upon us, the 
House promptly, without unnecessary debate, 
adhered to its previous decision. The Demo- 
cratic party then resorted to the tactics of delay, 
and have already wasted one week of the session. 
Before this (|uestion is disposed of, the President 
sends us this extraordinary message. He does 
not content himself with performing his consti- 
tutional duty of giving to Congress information 
of the state of the Union, and recommending to 
its consideration such measures as he judges 
necessary and expedient, but devotes one half 
of his message to an arraignment of a great and 
growing party which the errors of his adminis- 
tration have called into being. This course is 
unusuaU and, I believe, is unprecedented; and if 
followed by his successors, will coiy^ert a docu- 
ment heretofore looked for by all our people as 
jBM impartial State paper, into a mere partisan 
manifesto. 

Not only does the President embody in hjs mes- 
ssge a stump speech in defense'^f his policy, but 
he misrepresents the principles and purposes of 
his political opponents. The ghost of liis defeated 
hopes haunts nim at every step, and he seeks to 
allay the phantom by ceaseless clamor. While 
writing a document for history his excited mind 
will not allow him to forget the appeals of the 
hour. It is true that some indulg^ence should be 
extended to him in view of his position. He came 
into power on a high wave of popular favor. 
The eood wishes of all men accompanied him to 
the white House; and his promises -in his fir«t 
message quieted even the enmity of his oppo- 
nents. They were as cheering as his hope was 
buoyant, lie is about to retire, deserted by his 
own party, by his own State, and, I believe, by 
bis own town. If, under these circumstances, 
his messs^ had not shown some of the bitterness 
of disappointed ambition, it would not have been 
human ; but few were prepared for such an exhi- 
bition of harmless resentment. 

It is only to so much of the message as relates 
to the slavery question thai I wish now to call 
the attention of the House. The conduct of our 
foreign affairs has been chiefly intrusted to the 
able Secretlftry of State, and his direction evinces 
great sagacity and ability. The routine of the 
Department nas been well enongh; for the un- 
bounded prosperity, and energy, and industry of 
our people have made the ordinary functions of 
the (Government easy. But the gangrene which 
troubles the President was not occasioned by 
these, but bv ibe repeal qf the Mimowrt com^omue. 
This was the great error of the Administration 
— the rock upon which it has split. This is the 
cause of the troubles in Kansas, and the intense 
excitement of the country. It is to explain, to 
extenuate, to mysufy the consequences of this 
error that the President repeats the stereotyped 
arguments of the recent campaign . Sir, the very 
existence of the Republican party, which the 
President so much deplores, is one of the ^edU 
of this measure. If it forebodes all the evils he 
predicts, remember that A« rubbed the magic lamp 
which called it into being. The people of the 
northern States believe that the tendency and 
design of this measure was to extend the sec- 
tional institution of slavery into free territory. 
Against this they protested. To make their 
piTOtest effectual they formed themselves into a 
political oiganization . That this party is confined 
to the North is no fault of thejrs, but rather a 
leproaoh to the South, by showing that Ikere the 
sectional institution of slavery is stronger than 
parties, compromises, or compacts, when these 
interfere with their. local interests. While the 
sentiment of opposition* to the extension of 
slavery into the newTerritaries is universal with 
•tha aew party i its mcmbaip wweirom ftU^faefoM 



parties, and embraced persons of opposite views 
upon the subject of slavery. Thus a very few — 
perhaps not two thousand in the whole country, 
who were genuine Abolitionists, and believed that 
Congress had the power, and that it was its duty 
to abolish slavery in the States — aympathicea 
with the new party; but, upon the adoption of 
the Republican platform at Philadelphia, the great 
majority of them went back to their old love, and 
supported Gkrrit Smith. Of this class not as 
many voted fbr Fremont as there were avowed 
disunionists of a single State voting for Buchanan. 

Th^re is another class of anti -slavery men, of 
much greater numbers, influence, and ability, who 
acted with the new party. They are those who 
believe that Congress has not only the power, but 
that it is its doty, to prohibit slavery m the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in the national dock-yards, 
and also the commerce in slaves between the 
several States. This class of citizens has been 
honestly, ably, and fearlessly represented on this 
floor by my distinguished colleague, [Mr. Gin- 
DiNGs,] ana perhaps others. Such are their opin- 
ions now; but they are no more ingrafted upon 
the Republican platform than the recent doctrine 
of Governor Adams, of South Carolina, in favor 
of reopening the slkve trade. The President has 
no more rignt to ascribe to the Republican party 
the views referred to, t%n we would have to im- 
pute to the Deqiocratic party the desire to reopen 
the slave trade. The great body of the one mil- 
lion three hundred thousand citizens who voted 
for Fr€mont are from the old Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties, and a large majority of all acqui- 
esced in the compromise of 1850. Their principle 
and purpose is, simply, opposition to the extension 
of Slavery. 

These are simple facts known to every intelli- 
gent citizen, and only necessary to be here stated 
by reason of this singular message. In it the 
President arraigns the Republican party upon 
accusations utterly unfounded. It is very com- 
mon for politicians to misstate the views and 
purpose or their opponents, and thus bring odium 
upon them. But it is not usual for the President 
of the United States to resort to such means,«nd 
yet, in this message, he has thus assailed the 
Kepublican party. He ascribes to it views that it 
never entertained, and charges it with purposes 
which it has again and again disavowed. Thus 
he says: 

<< Under tlie shelter of this great liberty, and protected by 
the laws and usages of the Government they assail, asso- 
ciations hairc been fbnned in some of the States of indl* 
vidools wtio, 11 1 iiu m iing !o seek only to prevent ttaespnsad 
of Ihe institution of slaveiy into the presepi or Aitme ia- 
choate States of the Union, arc really injlametl urUk duite 
to change the dowiedie ituHhitiofu of the existing Stoto." 

The President here makes a charge, and he 
docs it in the form of an innueiido, that the pur- 
pose which the Republican party has avowed is 
a mere pretense — that they are sailing under false 
colors. And this language is sent to this House,, 
and we are expected to listen to it patiently, and 
not open our mouths in reply; and not only that, 
but to order thirty thousand or forty thousand 
extra copies to be distributed among the people. 
Not only does he make this imputation, out he 
charges us with entertaining sentiments and prin- 
ciples which the Republican party does not and 
never has entertained. That the charge may her 
true against individuals I need not deny. Much 
graver charges may be made against thousands 
who voted tor Buchanan; b\jt of these the Presi- 
dent is as quiet as a lamb. He saves his unman- 
nerly imputations ibr his political enemies. The 
great mass of the Republican party never held to 
any sentiment that anects or impairs the consti- 
tuuonal rights of the South. It is made up in a 
great measure of the conservative elements of the 
northern States— -men of property, men of educa- 
tion, the farmers, mechamcs, ana laborers--e very 
employment and trade hav^ontributed to its num- 
bers. Those who sanctioned the compromises of 
1850, and plighted their faith to, and have observed 
them entire^ heartily act with tha Republican 
party, side by side with those who condemn those 
measures. Such are the men who compose that 
great and Rowing party of the nbrthern States 
which, in its^rst contest, swept eleven of them for 
John C. Fremont, by majonties unparalleled in 
the political history of the country. These are the 
tinen— thii itt ihe jporty wliieh.tlie PjresideAt of tho 
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tJnited States arraigns aa preiendiiig to prevent 
the extension of slavery, but really actuated by 
an inflamed desire to interfere with slavery in the 
southern States. 

Sir, I say that this charge is unfounded. The 
people of Ohio^the State which I have the honor, 
m part, to represent on this floor — do not wish or 
design to interfere with slaverv in any southern 
State. We do not wish or (lesign to interfere 
with the relations existing between the white and 
black races in the slave States. I have observed 
that the relations existing between these classes 
in the South are ofkon more kindly in their char- 
acter than those existing between the same classes 
in the northern States. But while this is true, the 
history of civilized nations in the past, the expe- 
rience of the present age, the theory of our Gov- 
ernment, and the natural teachings of the human 
heart, condemn the institution of master and slave 
as being injurious to the master, and a crime 
aeainst the slave. But while such 'are our con- 
victions of the moral aspect of slavery, we recog- 
nize the exclusive right of every State to regulate 
this matter for itself; and we do not, and never 
did, claim the power to interfere. 

Our claim is this, that in violation of the pled^s 
of the President made at the outset of his Admin- 
istration, and in violation of the pledges and plat- 
forms of the two great jfirties of the country four 
years ago, the party acting with the President and 
nis advisers repealed the Missouri compromise, 
for the purpose of extending slavery into a Ter- 
ritory where it was prohibited, and thus perpe- 
trated what our sense of justice and honor tells 
us was an infamous wrong. That is all. That 
is the long and short of it; and it is the only cause 
which has called the Republican party into bein?. 

Again, the President varies his accusation. lie 
ftays: 

" Tlicy eeek an object which they well know to be a 
revblutionary one. They are pert'ecily aware that the 
rAonge in ike relative condition of the w/dte and Mack rocei 
in the $laveholding State$f which they would promote, is 
beyond their lawAjl authority ; that to them is a foreign 
object ; that it cannot be cflccted by any plftcefal instru- 
mentality of theirs ; that for them, and the Slates of which 
they are citizens, the only path to it* accomplishment is 
through huminif cilia and ravaged fieldiy and nlaughtered 
pomiloHont^ and all there i<« moM terrible in foreign com- 
imcated with civil and tetvile vmr." 

In this paragraph the President repeats, and 
does not cnarge directly, but by innuendo, that 
the Republican party proposes to change the rel- 
ative condition of the white and black races in 
the slaveholding States. Bv what authority does 
he make the allegation ? Does he find it in the 
platform of the Republican pc^rty ? Does he find 
It in any resolutions passed by any public meet- 
ing held by that party in any or the northern 
States.' Why does he make allegations against 
that party which they have again and again 
denied, and which there is not the slighest evi- 
dence to prove? Why does he again adopt the 
ofTensive form of an innuendo? He says, "They 
[the Republican party] seek an object which they 
well know to be unconstitutional." What ob- 
ject? Why not state it manfully, boldly, as a 
President should ? If we have among us more 
than a million of incipient traitors, why not say 
so? An(f yet he does it in this covert way: 
" They arc perfectly aware that the chane;e m 
the relative condition of the white and black 
races in the slaveholding States, which they would 
promote, is beyond their lawful authority.'' Sir, 
we seek to promote do such change. If we did 
we would tell you so. Wc have no doubt — and 
in this the voice of the civilized world will con- 
cur — that it is the interest of the white men in 
those States to promote such a change; but we 
have not the power, and do not intend to do it. 
Yet upon this groundless imputation the Pres- 
sident ^oes off at a tangent into a fancy sketch of 
" burning cities," " ravaged field8,"and "slaugh- 
tered populations. " 1 can imagine the grim smile 
which marked the countenance of the Secretary 
of State when he first heard that passage. 1 can 
imagine the scene that must have occurred in the 
Cabinet when this passage came before them for 
review. I can almost picture the President when 
he wrote — ^with *• fine frenzy rolling "—" burning 
cities, ravaged fields, and slaughtered popula- 
tions, " the work of the Republicans ! How vivid 
the imagination of the President ! It is a pity to 
deny the innuendo, for it is like taking the ghost 



from the play of Hamlet. Sir, your Yankee 
newspapers sometimes attribute to our western 
orators lofty flights of eloquence based upon a 
very slender foundation; but I submit whether 
the specimen here furnished by a famed son or 
the Old Granite State doesntit beat the Hoosiers? 
The party he describes is about as much like the 
Republican party as the imaginary giant of the 
crazy knight of La Mancha was like the wind- 
mills he encountered; and I think the President's 
contest will result like the knight's. 

If the President, instead of the languag^e I have 
(Quoted, had said: **The last Congress, in viola- 
tion of good faith, and with the evil design of 
carrying slavery into free territory, repealed the 
restriction which forever prohibited it, and that 
the only path to the accomplishment of that design 
was througrh burning cities," &c., he could then, 
sir, with tne eloquence of truth, have narrated 
scenes which disgrace humanity. ** Burning 
cities ! " Why, sir, I know of none except Law- 
rence and Ossawatomie. I know of no ravaged 
fields and slaughtered population, except on the 
plains of Kansas, where scenes were enacted by 
the sanction of the Executive power which the 
Democratic party have all over the country been 
tryinff to apologize for. These, I say, are the 
only Durning cities, ravaged fields,-and slaugh* 
tered popt^tion of which I am aware; and these 
have been allowed, yea produced, by the Presi- 
dent himself. Not only does the President charge 
us with principles which we never have advo- 
cated, but he ascribes to the Republican party 
the very results which his own policy has pro- 
duced : 

** Well knowing that such, and such only, ore the means 
and the consequences of their plans and purposes, they 
endeavor ta prepare the people of the United State* for civil 
war by doing everything in their power to deprive the Con- 
Mtilution and the lavr$ of moral aulhorihff ana to undermine ' 
the fabric of the Union fty appeaU to panion and $eetional 
pretvdicef by indoctrinating its people with reciprocal hatred, 
and by educating them to stand fhce to fkce as enemies 
rather than shoulder to shoulder as friends." 

Who has end.eavored to prepare the people of 
the United States for civil war? Who but the 
President of the United ^tes, by teaching them 
bow utterly futile it was and is now to appeal to 
the law for redress where the law is administered 
by a weak Executive and by such judges as Le- 
compte ? How could the President provoke such 
an inquiry, when murder, arson, robbery, and 
other crimes have run riot in that Territory, and 
until recently no pro-slavery man has been called 
to account ? Who murdered Dow and Brown and 
Barbour — who sacked Lawrence and Ossawato- 
mie — who drove the quiet shop-keepers and arti- 
sans of Leavenworth from their homes and prop- 
erty — who invented the crime of constructive 
treason — who deprived the people of the Territory 
of the elective franchise — who murdered Buffum, 
and allowed his%nurderer to go at large on bail — 
did the Republicans do these or kindred enormi- 
ties? None, none of them; and yet they seek to 
deprive the 'Maws of moral authority !" The 
friends of the President did all these and much 
more, and yet they are ** law and order" citizens 
and gentlemen — some of them most upright 
judges. Until recently they have been as ^e 
from fear or danger of punishment as you, sir, 
are from being hanged for the murder of Charles I. 
The President even does not impute to them the 
charge of ** depriving the laws of their moxal 
authority." Sir, the mode in which justice has 
been administered in that Territory has fearfully 
aggravated the disorder naturally produced by 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise. Who 
is responsible for this ? Who but the President? 
The judges hold office at his will, and his power 
of removal could at once cure the evil. And yet 
with this power unemployed the offender arraigns 
us for his ofifense, of depriving the laws of moral 
authority ! 

But, sir, let us again look at the charge mtfde. 
What law do we seek to depQve of moral author- 
ity ? The President does not specify. Can any 
one name the law? I know of none to which he 
can refer, unless it is the enactments of the Shaw- 
nee Mission Legislature. But these enactments 
this House hold to be null and void; and shall 
the President say to ul that these are laws which 
we have decided are not laws ? The circumstances 
connected with the election of the body which ■ 



passed these enactments arc now well known to 
the country. Their character is also well known. 
They have b^n denounced as oppressive and 
disgraceful by the political friends of those who \ 
made them, and I am, for one, disposed to plead 
guilty of seeking to deprive these "laws" of all 
moral or legal authority. If the President means 
any other laws, let him specify them. 

Again: he says wc seek '*to undermine the 
fabric of the Union by appeals to passion and 
sectional prejudice.'* I should like to know 
where and when the Republican party has sought 
to do this? Never, sir, until this AcTmintst ration 
itself gave the ground and cause for it by tarn- 
perine with a compromise made years ago, and 
submitted to by all for over a qaifrter ota. cen- 
tury. There never was an appeal to the passions 
ana prejudices of the American people so potent 
and so offensive in its terms as this very message 
of the President of the United States. He here 
arraigns the great majority of the people of the 
northern States, of his own native State, and of 
his own town, as either knaves or fools — as either 
purposely seeking to tear down the Goverfiroent 
under which we live, or with doing it indi- 
reedy, by sapping the principles upon which it is 
founded. 

However much such a charge as this may 
gratify a morbid sentiment of ultra men in one 
section or the other, I ask you if it does not 
appeal to passion and sectional prejudice? That 
language has been used, and events have trans- 
pired to excite both, none can deny, and none 
can regret more than I. Invidious comparisons 
between the wealth, productions, and historical 
achievements of sister States; violent language in 
newspapers; the absence of courtesy in debate; 
private animosities, and restraint of social inter- 
course, growing out of political differences, are 
always to be regretted. That these exist, none 
can deny. But who and what has produced 
them ? what has so aroused and surcharged the 
body-politic, that slight friction produces the 
angry spark? All these spring from the sense of 
wrong. This was produced by the President and 
his party, and by his mal-administration in Kan- 
sas. He was reckless and bold in producing the 
storm; and when it came upon him, and actual 
strife and discord were t^e result, he wns weak, 
inefficient, timid, and partial. ^ 

Again, we are charged with " indoctrinating 
the people with reciprocal hatred, and educating 
them to stand face to face as enemies, rather than 
shoulder to shoulder as friends." When did this 
process commence? Surely, not when the Pres- 
ident commenced his term. Then all was peace 
and harmony. He tells us so in his first, mes- 
sa^e. The first lesson in this process of alien- 
ation was when Mr. Douglas made his famous 
report. Every act of the President since that 
time has been a new lesson. The Republican 
party is a party of defence. It only seeks to 
place matters precisely where the President found 
them. The President is at the head Aid fountain* 
of the stream. Whatever evils flow from it are 
to be ascribed to him; and I have no doubt that 
in his imputations against us he described his 
own crime and its evil effects. 

We are here told that the people of the United 
States have decided that the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise was right. Here again I take 
issue with the President. If this question had 
been submitted to them, it could not have received 
three hundred thousand votes in its favor in the 
northern States. It was only by evading this 
very question by the nomination of James Buch- 
anan, that the Democratic party avoided an over- 
whelming defeat. 

Mr. CADWALADER. I would ask the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, how he 'can reconcile that 
proposition with the fact, that the President elect 
ratified and approved of the bill repealing the 
Missouri compromise by a public declaration 
before his election ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. True, the President elect 
subsequently ratified the principle of the bill, but 
it was well understood that ne was ori^nally 
opposed to it; and his ratification of the principtft 
of the bill was only made aAer his ft-iends in aif- 
ferent sections construed the principle to suit 
their respective latitudes, and placed upon it con - 
stnietions entirely diverse. I could readily prove 
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that even the Democratic party, in many northern 
States, while supporting Buchanan , condemned 
the repeal. Thus, in some cases, they put in 
nomination men who voted against the Nebraska 
bill ; and such was the case in the district in which 
Mr. Buchanan resides. The train of their argu- 
mrnt was, that the Democratic party, by throw- 
ing overboard Pierce and Douglas in the Cincin- 
nati Convention, put their seal of disapprobation 
upon the expediency of this measure. By bring- 
ing forward Mr. Buchanan, a new man, and who 
had been absent when the bill passed, they evaded 
the issue, interposing Sam Weller's favorite 
plea, •*an alibi;* and then all over the country 
the Democratic party put upon their fia^, trans- 
parencies, and winners, ** Buchanan, Breckin- 
ridge, and free Kansas." Not only that, but 
they eharged tliat we Republican members had 
vioij(ited our promises -by voting for a law to 
extend slavery into Kansas by voting for Dunn's 
bill; and that if our competitors were elected, 
they would see that Kansas was made a free 
.Slate; and that the election of Buchanan would 
do more to make it a free State than anything 
else. Such wa-3 the line of their argument; and 
yet we are gravely told, that when a portion of a 
confiding people believed these charges, and relied 
upon these promises, and gave their votes for 
Mr. Buchanan, they thereby approved the ad- 
ministration of Franklin Pierce. *' Lay not that 
flattering unction to thy soul." The conduct 
of the campaign in the northern States clearly 
proves that even the Democratic party was com- 
pelled to bow down to the stern resolve of our 
people, that slavery shall derive no advantage 
from the error of the repeal. I tell gentlemen 
they are mistaken if they suppose the people of 
the North — of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and 
Illinois — will agree to the extension of slavery 
into Kansas. They ^pect that Territory to 
come into the Union as a free State, under all 
circumstances. I am sure that even those who 
arc opposed to me in politics, and coming from 
the free States, will admit such to be the expect- 
ation of their people. They were led to believe 
it will be a free State, and voted under that im- 
pression. Had not such been the case, ^ucb- 
anan and Breckinridge never would have received 
any of their electoral votes. 

The President has not only misrepresented the 
issue before the people — not only misrepresented 
the policy and tne measures of the Republican 
party, but he now seeks to throw upon it the 
consequences of the reopening ofthe slavery agi- 
tation by the repeal of tne Missouri compromise. 
That all the evils which have distracted our coun- 
try for the last two years have grown out of that 
repeal, every candid man must admit. If this 
measure had not been agitated, the Abolition 
party, as it is called, or the party seeking to in- 
terfere. with slavery in the southern States^ could 
have had no political power. The contest would 
have been between the Whig and the Democratic 
party up^n such questions of domestic policy as 
would have arisen in the ordinary administration 
cf the Government. All from the southern States 
must know that, had it not been for the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise, this slavery agitation 
would not have come up for years. It was set- 
tled in every portion of tne Union. 

Mr. dUlTMAN. I deny the assertion, that 
we admit that the repeal of tne Missouri compro* 
mise was the cause ofthe agitation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did notsay that all south- 
ern men admit it. I said that their impartial 
judgments must lead them to that conclusion. 

This question of slayery was settled in every 
Slate and Territory of this Union. There was 
not a foot of soil in the broad compass of our 
country — not a spot of ground over which the 
national flo^ was unfurled, where it was not set- 
tled. In sixteen free States slavery was prohib- 
ited by their constitutions. In fifteen slave States 
slavery was allowed by local law, and we did 
not propose to interfere with it. In Oregon and 
Washington it was prohibited by an act which 
received the si&:nature of President Polk. In 
Utah and New Mexico it was prohibited by local 
law. In the Territory of Missouri it was pro- 
hibited by the Missouri restriction. 

Thus It was settled in every State and Terri- 
tory of the Union. I have here the first meesage 



! which the President delivered to Congress, and I 
find in it this paragraph : 

" That this repose is to suffer no sboclc daring my official 
term, if I have power to avert it, those who placed me here 
may be aseored.** 

All that the northern people desired of the 
President was a full and entire compliance with 
that paragraph. They do not desire to stir up 
the waters of strife. They had' been taught by 
their greatest statesmen — by Mr. Clay and by 
Mr. Webster — that in every State and in every 
Territory of this broad Confederacy this question 
was forever put to rest. When the promise I 
have read was made, the Democratic party was in 
the ascendant, and carried every State in this 
Union except Vermont; for 1 believe that in Mas- 
sachusetts tliey had a Democratic Governor at 
on^ time. And, sir, if that party had Ail filled 
their pledges, all the old issues would have passed 
away. All that would have been necessary for 
the President would have been to observe strictly 
and truly the language of his 6rst official mes- 
sage; but it was Yiot done, and he has reaped the 
results. His policy swept away the Democratic 
paVty in nearly all of the northern States. The 
few members of that party returned to this Con- 
gress are but monuments to mark how strong 
and deep was the feeling against the repeal. 
The party has not yet recovered from the blow. 
Those who left it had a strong attachment for 
their party. They would have been satisfied with 
almost any ordinary excuse. The power of the 
Democratic party was in the North. It has 
strength there no longer. The Republican party 
carried eleven of the northern States. Tne re- 
maining three or four were tarried by small 
majorities by the Democratic party, only by 
evadin? the issues made by the President. 

I call the attention of the House to a striking 
evidence of the partiality of the President. He 
seeks to impute the evils in Kansas to ** propa- 
gandist colonization" from the northern States. 
Who commenced that colonization ? Had the 
South nothing to do with it? On tho 10th of 
June, 1854, eleven days after the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill became ^ law, persons confessedly 
citizens of Mtwouri went into the Territory, and 
passed what are called the squatter lesolutions. 
All understand wkat they are. They denied all 
protection*to any man they chose to call an Abo- 
litionist. We all know that the men designated 
by that opprobrious phrase in western Missouri 
are not such as my colleague, [Mr. Giddings.] 
They called all men Abolitionists who are against 
the further extension of slavery. Men with such 
sentiments i^ere excluded from the Territory, and 
denied all protection. The propagandist scheme 
thus commenced was continued by repeated acts 
of enormity. 

We know that thousands of Missourians voted 
at the first election in the Territory. It is clearly 
proved that the number of Missourians in the 
Territory at the second election numbered over 
four thousand. We know that there was an 
ofjganized invasion from Missouri, under distin- 
gii*shed leaders, to burn and destroy houses and 
property in Kansas. These were southern prop- 
agandists — ^propagandists for the purpose of sla- 
very extension. Do you not suppose that such 
outrages excited the people of the North ? Was it 
imagined that they were not capable of defending 
their rights and the rights of their fellow-citizens? 
They saw slavery thus threatened to be forced 
upon Kansas; they saw brothers, fathers, sons, 
their relatives and former neighbors, slain with- 
out just cause, and they were filled with indigna- 
tion. What did the President all this while? 
Event followed event, and he did not interpose 
to prevent a recurrence of the outrages. He did 
not interfere until the settlers from the North 
rose in arms to defend their friends from violent 
and bloody assault. How, then, can the Presi- 
dent talk of emigrant aid societies and propa- 
gandist schemes ? He did not interpose until the 
settlers from the North were combined for their 
own defense. Then he interposed to protect his 
allies; and I thank him for that interposition. 
Had he not done so, I believe there would have 
been a civil war. But this interference should 
have been sooner. His duty was to see that the 
laws were fairly executed. He did not execute 
that duty promptly; and it does not lie in liifl I 



mouth to accuse the Republican party of havine 
created this agitation, and causea the burning of^ 
cities, and the desecration of homes. The accu- 
sation, even if true, should not have come from 
his lips. 

The President is about to retire to the shades 
of private life. He came into power in full favor. 
All are glad now tltat he is to retire from it. I 
am sure that I am. As to the incoming Adminis- 
tration, I am williiie to give it a fair trial. I shall 
not prejudge it. The people of my State were 
promised "Buchanan, Breckinridge , and free Kan- 
sas." Mr. Breckinridge told his partisaps in Indi- 
ana that he did not belong to ajparty which sought 
the extension of slavery. They believed him, 
and aided in forcing on us Buchanan and Breck- 
inridge. Now, let the other part of the pledge 
be faffiUed. aLet Kansas be admitted as a free 
State. Let that much be done to repair the great 
injury caused by the repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise. But if this pledge is not redeemed, if 
the war between rival institutions be allowed to 
go on there as it has done, if Kansas is admitted 
as aslaVe State, who can tell where this agitation 
will end ? If, bv force and fraud, a Territory 
which had long been consecrated to freedom be 
converted into a slave State, those in the North 
who have been instrumental in it will be over- 
whelmed by the indigj^ation of an outraged peo- 
ple. 

The President having committed his last great 
political blunder, now, like a criminal — I use the 
term in no oflfensive sense — has availed hinaself 
of the privilege given by the policy of our laws to 
all persons in a like situation, to show cause why 
the judgment of those who intrusted him witn 
power should be tempered with mercy. If he 
nad exercised this right without impugning the 
motives of others, I should have respected his 
compulsory retirement and remained silent. But 
as he deemed it his privilege to do otherwise, my 
duty to those who sent me here would not allow 
me to say less than I have done. Against the 
President as a citizen and a gentleman, I know 
no fault. I hope he may live to a hale old age, 
and have time to reflect that in politics, as wellas 
in morals, honesty is the best policy. 

THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

SPEECH OF HON. M. J. CRAWFORD, 

OF GEORGIA, 

In the House op REPRBsxKTATivBit 

December 16, 1856, 

Tlifi Houm having under comidermtton tbe question of 
referring the PreMdent'p Meaeage to the Committee of the 
Whole on the ^tate of the Union, and the printing of ten 
thousand copies thereof— 

Mr. CRAWFORD said: * - 

Mr. Speaker: It was not my intention to par^ 
ticipate in this discussion, and I should not hasre 
done 80 had it been confined to the members of 
the Republican party, who felt themselves called 
upon to reply to those portions of the President's 
message wnerein he cnai]^s them "with a de- 
sire to chanee the domestic institutions of exist- 
ing States," and **by a sectional organization 
and movement to usurp the control of the Got- 
ernment of the Unitea States." But, sir, when 
the debate assumes a wider range, and not only 
the President but the Democratic partv is assailed 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. H. Mar- 
shall,] I feel justified in offering a reply. 

I approve every word in the message touching 
the subject of our constitutional rights; as well as 
the opinions set forth in reference to the ultimate 
objects to be accomplished by the eentlemen who 
compose the Republican party, andshall endeavor 
to snow to this House and the country that the 
charges are not without foundation. I had hoped 
that the assaults made upon the President and hie 
policy, would have been confined alone to those 
who composed the sectional party that supported 
Mr. Fremont for the Presidency, and are fully 
iustified in defending themselves from the charges 
laid at their door. But I was disappointed ia 
this, and have seen, with regret, the doctrines of 
the message controverted, and the Democracy 
assailed by a southern man, who ought to haw 
been (repreienting as he does a slave State) tht 
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last to make war upon either the one or the other. 
OenUemen on the opposite side of the House 
have taken issue witn the President, and deny 
thai the principles of the party are sectional, or 
that they seek to disturb slavery in the States; 
und it is to the task of proving these charges to 
oe true, that I shall first address myself. I do not 
jKiy that the members of this part^ come up di- 
rectly and boldly attack the domestic institutions 
'^f the South; but whilst they do not thus act, they 
we constantly making war upon it in its outposts, 
jkM in the Territories, m the District of Columbia, 
'and by their efibrts to strike down all theguaran- 
jtees which are secured to the slaveholder by the 
Constitution itself; in all these ways they pro- 
pose to destroy it. The powers of Congress are 
^to be invoked, and legislation hostile in its effects 
,and consequences upon the institution must be 
,had, although the high privileges not only of in- 
dividuals, but of communities and States, arc to 
,l>e by this party denied, and congressional inter- 
vention a^inst slavery exercised in violation of 
.the Constitution. The best of your party say to 
tXB that they would defehd the rights by Which we 
hold our slaves in the States, yet it must be con- 
fined within its present limits; its area must not 
he extended; it must not spread itself over the 
common territory; this we will resist and prevent; 
your rights, such as youJiave, must be enjoyed 
under jour own local nrws, and without any 
protection from this Government. All this we 
.understand; we know the process which you thus 
Itdopt effectually to accomplish the same object, 
which the boldest of your leaders already pro- 
claim that they are pre^red to do in a more di- 
rect and manly way. We ask you to stand out 
before the country, and openlv advocate that 
which you so much, desire. Meet us like men, 
and say that you propose to break down all con- 
fltitutional barriers which interfere with the pow- 
ers you desire to exercise, and then the people 
will understand and approve or condem.n your 
course. Do not indirectlv seek to do us injustice, 
and at the same time declare that you are for sup- 
|>orting and upholding the Constitution. 

The President asserts, that the object which 
you seek to accomplish you well know to be a 
revolutionary one; this being denied, I propose 
to show its truth, and in language not to oe mis- 
understood, that interference with slavery in the 
States and in the Territories is the great primary 
^object of *' Republican" desire; which, accom- 
plished by that partj, would be but revolution. 

Let me read in this connection the remarks of 
the New York Tribune, a leading and powerful 
press in the North, whilst the Nebraska bill was 
j>efore Congress. It is in these words: 

*< Better that confusion should ensue ; better that discord 

should reign In the national councils ; beuer that Congress 

'ibould break up in wild disorder ; nay, better that the 

Gapiiol itself should blaze by the torch of the incendiary, 

. or -ftll and bury all its inmates beneath its crumbling mins, 

than that this perfidy and wrong should be finally accom- 

^ished." 

What perfidy and wrong is here alluded to .' 
Nothine more than that the people, of Kansas and 
Nebraska, just as those of Utah and New Mexico, 
and the people of all the Territories, <* shall be 
1)erfectlj free to form and regulate their domestic 
Institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
'provisions of the Constitution." 

The Tribune prefers that the nation's Capitol 
should blaze by tne torch of the incendiary, rather 
ihan that the free white men of these Territories 
should form their institutions, svbject to the Con- 
ititution; his regard for that instrument must be 
low indeed, or he must feel that its "provisions" 
ought not to be allowed to the people thereof. 

Hear what^another leading Republican says in 
a letter, (to the sanie paper, I think,) whilst using 
every effort in his power so to inflame the north- 
e)m mind against the slaveholders of the South, 
^as that revolution mSghtactufdly commence. W. 
O. puval is its auithor. Let his name sp down to 
^sterity, together with his opinions and wishes. 
He says: 

*' ** f sincerely hope a civil war may soonborst upon the 
eountry. r wanrto sea Am^ticaa slavery abotiahed in my 

" Tbea lay toon fervent prayer is 



4inie. 

that JBnaland, France, aod Spain, mav take this slarery- 

ficcur8ea nation Into their ipecial consideration ; and When 
fie time arrhrei for the streets of llie cities of ttiis Hand 
ur the r^ee and homa of thelhave^ to run with -Mood to 
4M booea bri^lea, if .the WfUer ef thia Jbe living there will 
jtf Qtte heart toxi))oicestt^e f^tiibstive jiutice of j^cavea.' 



I propose, further, to call the attention of the 
House to an extract from a speech of the senior 
member from Ohio, [Mr. Giddings.] I do this 
the more readily because that member asked this 
House, a few days since, to pass a resolution 
calling upon the President to state the time and 
place, when and where, and the persons who had 
any purpose to interfere with the domestic insti- 
tutions of the southern States. He says: 

'* Sir, I would intimidate no one ; but T tell you there is 
a spirit in the North which will set at defiance all the low 
and unworthy machinations of this Executive, and of the 
minions of its power. When the contest shall come ; when 
the thunder shall roll, and the lightning flash ; when the 
slaves shall rise in the South ; whfn, in imitation of the 
Cuban bondmen, the southern slaves of the South shall 
feel that they are i»«n; when they feel the stirring emotions 
of immortality, and recognize the slirrine truth that they 
are meiif and entitled to the rights which God has bestowed 
upon tiiem; when the slaves shall feel that, and when 
masters shall turn pale and tremble ; when their dwellings 
shall smoke, and dismay sit on each countenance ; then, 
sir, I do not say, * We will laugh at your calamity, and mock 
when your fear cometh,' but I do say, when that time shall 
come, the lovers of our race will stand fortii and exert the 
legitimate powers of this Government for freedom. We 
shall then have constitutional power to act for the good of 
our country, and do justice to the slave. 

"Then will we strike ofl'the shackles from the limbir of 
the slaves. That will be a period when this Government 
will have power to act t>etweeu slavery and freedom, and 
when it can make peace by giving freedom to the slaves. 
And lot me tell you, Mr. Speaker, that that time hastens. 
It is rolling forward. The President is exerting a power 
that will ha<»ten it, tliough not intended by him. I bail it 
as I do the approaching dawn of tliat political and moral 
lAillcnnium which I am well assured will come upon the 
worid."— Gongreinonai GMt, vol. S8, p. 648. 

Next I read from a speech made in Boston by 
Mr. BuRLiNGAME, member of this House, and a 
leading Republican, whose voice was heard in 
the recent canvass far away from his New Eng- 
land home, in the prairies of the northwest, as well 
Eerhaps as in the Keystone State, where no doubt 
e advocated the same doctrines herein contained, 
and earnestly appealed to Northern men to adopt 
them as their, standard of political orthodoxy — 
and who, T may say, has oeen reiilected by his 
constituents to a seat in the Thirty -Fifth Con- 
gress. He said: 

" If asked to state specially what he would do, he would 
answer: First, repeal the Nebraika bill; second, repeal the 
fVigitive slave law ; third, aliolisb slavery in the District of 
Columbia ; (purth, abolish the inter-slave trade ; next, be 
would declare tliat slavery should not spread to one inch 
of the territory of the Union ; he would ttien put the Gov- 
ernment nciuallv aod perpetually on the side* of freedom ; 
he would have judges who believe in a higher law, and 
an anti-slavery Constitution, an anti-slavery Bible, an 
anti-«lavery God. Having thus denationalized slavery, lie 
would not menace it in the States where It exists, but would 
say to the States : < It is your local institution, hug it to your 
bosoms until it shall destroy you.' This is tlie only condi- 
tion of repose, and it must come to this ; for so long as life 
dwell in bis bosom, so long would he fight Tor liberty and 
against slavery, and he hoped tlie time would soon come 
when the sun should not rise on a master, nor set on a 
slave.*" 

After this speech was delivered, the Hon. 
HcmiT Wilson, the present Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, being called for, arose and said: 

" This is not the time nor the place for me to utter a 
word. You. have listened to the eloquence of my young 
friend, and here to-night I indorse every word and senti- 
ment he has uttered. In public or in private iife-~in minor- 
ities or in minorities at home or abroad, I intend to live 
and die with unrelenting hoeitility to slavery on my lips." 

Such language needs no comment from rae to 
explain that, in the hands of these men, all of 
whom are shining lights in the {lepublican party, 
the institutions or the southern States would Be 
crushed out and destroyed. And I think that the 
President has very properly and truly character- 
ized the objects of these men and their associates 
as being aangerous and revolutionary. At all 
events, the only construction which 1 can give 
these sentiments is that slavery every where must 
;fall, and our only condition of repose is to be 
when ** the sun shall not rise upon a master i nor 
.set upon a slave.'' 

I will not discuss further this branch of the 
iiubject^.but will reply to the remarks submitted 
.a day or two ago by the .honorable gentleman 
^om l^ntucky, [Mr. H. ISIarshall,] in refer- 
ence to the position of the Democratic party upon 
the Kiansas bill. It seemed to ine that It waa a 
source of great gratification to him to know that 
there was a difference of opinion between individ- 
ual members of the party as to the power pos- 
aessea by the Territorial Iiegiplature under the 
Q^aj^c ici Ifi xsgard ^ fflfkvery . With hjifi usual 



ability he ** touched up" these differences with a 
master hand, and to the evident enjoyment, not 
only of his own political party, but to the great 
delight of the members of the Republican organ- 
ization. 

Now, sir, let us see if the differences of opinion 
among us should be a subject of much amuse- 
ment to my friend from Kentucky when we take 
a review of the harmony which has prevailed 
amonff his own political friends during the brief 
period of its existence. The first public act of 
the American party was its convention in June, 
1855. Of its private act$ anterior to that time , I can 
only point to the election of a large majority of 
northern Representatives on this floor — to the aid 
which it rendered in the election of eleven United 
Slates Senators, and ten Governors at the Norths 
all of whom save their support to Mr. Fremont 
for the Presidency in the recent election. These 
are its private acts, as they are understood by the 
country. But to the convention. In regard to 
foreigners and Catholics, their hatred was har- 
monious and cordial. Upon these questions they 
agreed; and no disagreement manifeated itself 
until the subject of slavery was presented; and 
when it was done, the difference of opinion was 
60 great that almost the entire northern del^ation 
bolted, and called another convention to be held 
at Cincinnati. Those who remained in your con- 
vention—most of whom were from the South — 
passed what is known as the twelflh section of 
your platform, which I beg gentlemen to remem- 
ber was repudiated bv every State council in the 
whole North, as well as at the subsequent con- 
vention of this party held at Cincinnati, and in 
which seven northern States were represented; 
and yet we are told by my friend from iKentucky 
that northern and southern Democrata do not 
construe the Kansas bill alike ! 

Upon the assembling ^ the present Congress, 
the gentleman 's party in this House had about 
four candidates for the Speakership-, most of 
them, however, voted for the present Speaker, 
after having voted for the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Campbell.] Still a portion cast tlieir votes 
for the gentleman himself, [Mr. H. Marshall,] 
and then voted for the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Henrt M. Fuller] to the bitter 
end — all these various candidates representing an 
"intense American feeling,'* varying only to the 
extent that local influences controll^ the partic- 
ular tenets held by each one in regard to slavery. 
This party was divided here into what was known 
as jA>rih and SotUh Americans, and American 
Republicans; and still the Democracy are to l^e 
upbraided as holding different opinions on the 
Kansas bill 1 It must be further observe^ that, 
notwithstanding the rupture which occurred at 
the June convention of this party, they agreed to 
meet at the same place last February, and nom- 
inate a candidate for the Presidency; and in obe- 
dience to this resolution they, by way of being 
exceedingly harmonious, met four days before 
the time, and set to work, in the firs^ place, to 
determine whether the North or South American 
delegation from Pennsylvania should be consid* 
ered the best Americans; and the North Ameri- 
cans, headed by tlie gentleman over the w&y, 
[Mr. EIdie,] were admitted to participate in the 
work of building a platform and nominating a 
candidate. After much deliberation. North and 
South Americans were deemed unsafe as leaders, 
and the old platforms of each as being unfit for 
service; and a new class, known as "Verbiage 
Americans," take the control of the party and re- 
construct a platform out of such of tne old mate- 
xials as could by any possibility be used. When 
tliis occurrea the South Americans 6oMed, and pro- 
tected, " That they could not atand upon the iiew 
platform, nor continue members of any national 
organization of which it is the supreme law;*' and 
yet we are to be reproached because we construe 
differently the Kansas bill ! 

Nor is this all. Only a day or two after, these 
same gentlemen, regardless of the discord of sen- 
timent between them as toprtncip/es, thought that 
they might agree on a candidate for the Presi- 
dency; and accordingly North and South Amer- 
icans, Republican and Verbiage Americans, all 
met to select a standard-bearer. Mr. Fillmore 
was the fortunate individual, and upon the an- 
APunCfejaent, a bolting of (he northern delegation 
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took place, and a new conTention waa colled, to 
be held at New York-, where an American candi- 
date might be chosen. In June that convention 
did meet, and the Hon. N. P. Banks, Jun., was 
selected; and immediately another secession took 
place, and another convention of this same party- 
nominated Mr. Stockton, of New Jersey, as the 
true American candidate, for the Presidency; 
whilst, upon the declination of Mr. Banks, Mr. 
Fremont was chosen as the proper person to fill 
the vacancy. And now the Democratic PArty is, 
by a leader of the American forces upon this floor, 
to be chai^d with difierences of opinion ! 

Whilst upon the subject, it would be well, per- 
haps, to call the attention of my friend^ from 
Kentucky to the views held by the friends of Mr. 
Fillmore in the North, and tne reasons why he 
received their support; and I do this because he 
may not have observed the differences of opinion 
among his own men so closely as he did those 
of the Democratic party. 

I ask his attention to an editorial published in 
the New York Express, a leading Fillmore paper, 
and one of whose editors, i thu)k, w^ t^ Fill- 
more candidate for Governor in that State. In 
the article, the editor is under takinje to show 
that Mr. Fillmore is a better Free-Soiler thaB 
Mr. Fremont. He says to the Republicans: 

" Why ask ttiia question ? What rBsaoD adbidf Mr. Pill- 
more '8 life for the aakinc? Look at his votes ia Cpo|;reiNi 
when representing the Erie district, Nqw York. Contrast 
ihem with Fremont's, Wb<*n only seventeen working days 
in the Senate. Mr. PiUmoce is tlie only President under 
Whose adniinistraUon /res territory luu fresn tamearn^ to tk€ 
Union. Louisiana, Texas, and Ffocid^ were slave Terri- 
tories ; but Calffbmia, under Fillmore, came, into the tJnion 
fiee. Why doubt .>" 

Next , I will read from the Hon . Hiram Ketchum , 
a prominent politician of New York, and a leading 
supporter of Mr. Fillmore in the recent election. 
He says: 

" I attached mfself in early life to that party whieh was 
always And ever oppoeed to the eitension of slavery, and 
I say here to-night that the Whig party of^tbe North has 
always bad that creed, and theee kepublicana can't take 
out a patent for it, for many a long year. Jlnd J say that 
MUlari, SiUmore Kom been true to thatparlyy and has never 
bad any other principle bat that which would prevent the 
fufther <pyt<»naion of slavery. » 

This is an extract from a speech which is re> 
ported at leneth in the New York Express. And 
farther, sir, allow me to read from the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, another of Mr. Fill- 
more's organs in that State, and which paper is 
endeavoring to prove also to the Repubhcans of 
that State that Mr. Fillmore is a oetter Free- 
Soiler than Mr. Fremont. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. The gentleman does 
not discriminate between an anti-slavery man and 
a Free-Soiler. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I mean anti-slavery man; 
and now for the article: 

** As between Mr. Fillmore and Mr. Fr6mont fbr the 
Presidency, no comparisons are admissible. Even on this 
very slavery qaestion, it is aawise of the BepaMieans to 

r-ovoke a comparison* The onlv vote or public act of Mr. 
tllmore that can be perverted Into a seeming favoring of 
slavery, was the signing of the fugitive slave law.'* * « * 
^ Hie reader has only to look at the votes of each gentle- 
man when respectively in public life, to find that Mr, FiU- 
more ie immeamrabb/ a better anti-steswy-eaBUnstoa inoii 
than John C. Frimont." 

And notwithstanding the utter inability of the 
gentleman's party to agree upon anything touch- 
ing slavery, we are to be iield up before the 
country aa entertaining different opinions as to 
our construction of the Nebraska act, as he has 
undertaken to show. In dismissing this port of 
my subject, I would admonish that gentleman not 
to forget the material out of which his own house 
is bum before he a^ain throws stones at ours. 

1 come DOW to the main point I had in view 
in addressing the House, and that is to show that 
the President is right in declaring that the people 
in the late election *' have asserted the constitu- 
tional equality of each and all the States of the 
Union.'' And although my friend from Ken- 
tucky insists that nothing has been settled, I will 
.show, in answer to bis c^uestion, '* What are the 
principles which their victory has established?" 
that the popular verdict has decided the most im- 
portant measures that have disturbed this country 
lor the last quarter of a century. ^ 

The American Democracy went into the recent 
canvass upon issues that were plain»pmcticftl|and 
unmiftakabls; v^ vere they? 



** Non-interference by Congress with slavery in State and 
Territory, or in the District or Columbia." 

Further: 

" That we recognise the right of the people of all the 
Territories, Kansas and Nebraska included, to form a con- 
stitution vntk or toUhoid doine$iie $lcmenf, and be admitted 
into the Union ufon temu of perfect eqnamy with the other 
Slatee,** 

The friends of Mr. Frfimpnt on the contrary 

declared, 

** That the ConstitatiOB coofbrs np<m Congress sovereign 
power over the Territories, and in the exercise of this power 
it is both the right and the imperative duty of Coopess to 
frohibit in the Territoriee thote twin rtUce of baroarinn, 
polygamy and tlavery." 

These great questions, as contained in t)ie plat- 
forms of the respective parties, were presented 
fairly and distinctly to the American people; the 
public press, the public men, and the private cit- 
izens, tnorouj^hly discussed the principles of each 
party, and aner months of delioeration thereon, 
the popular verdict given was in favor of the 
principles as proclaimed by the American De- 
mocracy. It planted itself upon the great doctrine 
of self-government, not only in the otates but in 
the Territories; whilst their opponents held the 
opinions that it was the right and dtUy of Con- 
gress to regulate and control the institutions of 
master and servant, as well as husband and wife; 
and they, with equal propriety, might have pro- 

Sosed to include those of parent and child, guar- 
ian and ward, for they stand upon the same foot- 
ing of reason land justice. 

The Kansas bill contained the legislation bv 
which the Democratic party was willing to stand. 
It was not a theoretical or speculative act to be 
passed in the future, but it was a law of force, 
which all could see and determine, and either ap- 
prove or condemn its great leading feature, which 
was, that the people of a Territory might form 
and regulate their institutiq^s to suit themselves; 
and the only restraint upon them was that it 
should be done. according to the Constitution. I 
say they settled then, in this victory, that prin- 
ciple, and approved the doctrine asserted by the 
Democracy, that the pecpU qf the Territories and 
not Congress, shall regulate tlie^e matters. 

But, says the gentleman from Kentucky, the 
Democratic party are not agreed sm to the time 
when the peoole of the Territories shall exercise 
this light. ^ This is true, sir; and that is the only 
remaining ^question to be settled, and it is one 
which the people eotUd not settle by this election ; 
it is one that is not settled by the bill itself, but 
expressly subjecting the exercise of this power 
to the Constitution of the United States, and it 
can only be done in accordance with lU provis- 
ions, ft is not strange, therefore, that there 
should be a diversity of opinion not only North 
but South — not only among Democrats, but 
among the members of the American party, as to 
the powerspossessed by a Tersitorial Legislature 
under the Constitution in regard to this question. 
I hold, sir, that to be a question which Congress 
has no power to settle bylaw. Suppose that the 
power had been given in the Nebraska bill to the 
Territorial I^islature to prohibit slavery, and it 
hod done ao, and the qu(^8tion had been made 
upon the power thus exercis^d^ And submitted to 
the Supreme Court, and it haa t>een decided that 
the Territorial Legislature, under the CofisUfuiion, 
had passed a la^ which was unconstitutional: 
your act authorizing it to be done would be a 
mere nullity. Or, suppose you had provided in 
the bill that the Territorial LfCgisIature should tio( 
prohibit slavery, and, notwithstanding your law, 
they had gone op and passed an act over your 
heads prohibiting it,and thus the question should 
be maae before the Supreme Court, and it was 
decided that the Territorial Legislature could not 
constitutionally pass such a law: your act in that 
case, also, woula be nugatory. You can, there- 
fore, neither add to nor take from the powers 
which may be exercised under the Constitution 
by a Territorial Liegislature by any act whicb 
you may pass. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I desire to ask the 
gentleman a question. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I cannot yield the floor, 
as I haye only ten minutes left me. In this con- 
nection I have only to say tliat the Territorial 
Legislature either has the power under the Con- 
§^tutioA to exclude skivvy, tf it h^fi »ot; j^ it 



has the power, you could not take it away by 
act of Congress; and, if it has it not, then you 
could by no act of yours confer it. Upon such 
a question, I do not think it strange that men 
should differ; but I have the satisfaction to 
know that men's opinions cannot alter the Con- 
stitution. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I do not agree 
with my friend from South Carolina, [Mr. Orr,1 
nor my friend from Tennessee, [Mr. Suith,] 
who, denying the power, seem to think that the 
right to prohibit slavery by a Territorial Logis- 
lature is of no very great practical importance, 
as laws are needed for its protection, wnich, if a 
majority be opposed to the institution, will not 
be parsed, and thus it will not go where the 

F roper securities are withheld. On the contrary, 
hold it is important that a Territorial Legis- 
lature shall not exercise a power which is both 
unjust and unconstitutional. The only time at 
which sovereign jiower can be exercised by the 

geople of a Territory is in the formation of a 
tate government, and at jm other. Congress 
itself does not possess that sovereign power, and» 
of courae, it cannot delegate that wnich it has 

JlOt. 

The Republicans hold that Congress has po^er 
to prohibit slavery in the Territories, and in sup- 
port of that view, call to their aid the ordinance 
of 1787. That was passed by a Congress of con- 
federated sovereignties, cufid is in tiie nature of a 
compact between*yirginia and her cosovereign- 
ties, and was the exercise Qf a ri^ht which waa 
not denied her by her own constitution nor the 
Articles of Confederation ; her own will, therefore, 
was her only law. How different are the powers 
of this Congress, controlled, fixed, and limited by 
a written Constitution, which is our only charter 
either of authority or existence, nermitted to ex- 
ercise certain granted powers, ana such others as 
may be necessary to carry them into effect ? And 
this is the full extent of congressional power. 
All others, by the instrument itself, "are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to tbepeople;" 
and so tenacious were the States that rights not 
granted might be exercised, that the Constitution 
was amended by adding that ** The enunciation 
in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people." If, therefore, all the legislative 
power which we possess is provided for in tho 
Uonstitution, and we find that no reference is 
made to this, then it cannot exist. At the form- 
ation of the Constitution slavery existed in twelve 
out of thirteen States; express provision was 
made for its protection in each State by requiring 
a fugitive- slave escaping into another to be deliv- 
ered up; and it was also provided that no State, 
into wnich a fugitive mignt thus escape, should 
pass a law or moKe any regulation so as to discharge 
a slave from his condition as such. Provision 
was made for its representation in the American 
Congress, 9J\d the States were liable for its tax- 
ation to that extent as property. Here, then, it 
will be observed that, in this tnreefold aspect, is 
reference made directly to the subject: ** nrst, as 
property; second, as a domestic relaiion of service 
or labor under the law of a State; and, lastly, as 
a basis of political power." 

How strange, therefore, it does appear that 
any one who will look at the subject sliould con- 
clude that Congress can create or destroy slavery 
anywhere, particularly when it is remembered 
that all the constitutional provisions look to iu 
vrotection. And notwithstanding all these, it is 
boldly asserted that Congi'eas has the iatplied 
power to abolish or prohibit it in the Territories. 
The Republican party claims this power for 
Congress, and insists thatelavery is sectional and 
anti-slavery national; and that, therefore, legis- 
lation should keep it from the Territories. If 
these men mean that slavery exists only in a 
certain section of the Union, then thev are right; 
but if they mean to eay that it is maae sectional 
by the Constitution, then they are wrong; and to 
prove this it is only necessary to rcply^ that 
slavery may epList in ^ the Stales or none, and 
that, too, without any alteration of the Constitu- 
tion; and so well was this provided for, that all 
the guarantees which slavery needs will inure 
j&t once to the iilaveholders upon the adoption of 
iha,t institutipip by anj of the)3tA.tiea. New York 
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miffht determine to-morrow to establish slavery, 
and if she did, all the rights which the slave- 
holders of Georgia possess would be at once 
secured to those of that Slate, and she would be 
entitled also to the three fifths representation on 
this Aoor. All can see at once, therefore, the 
utter absurdity contained in the doctrine that 
slavery is sectional. Under our Constitution it 
may exist throughout the country or nowhere in 
it; but should it exist, no matter where, the Con- 
stitution recognizes and protects it. And the 
great principle lying at the foundation of this 
whole subject is, that sovereignly alone has the 
power to create or destroy it, and this attribute 
IS possessed neither by Uongress, nor the Ttrri- 
torial Legislaiuref which is but the creature of our 
will. And, sir, when I speak of sovereign power 
1 mean such as that Virginia exercised in the 
ordinance of 1787, and which she possesses to- 
day over this subject in the Territories, to the extent 
qfthe interest which she as a State holds therein. 

When, therefore, it is claimed that Congress, 
under an implied power, can pass a law to deprive 
the citizens of one half the States of the enjoy- 
ment of their property upon territory which is 
held by the Grovernment for the common benefit 
of^all, I deem it a draft upon the stupidity and 
ignorance of the people which they will never 
honor. 

Having endeavored to show that Congress has 
no power, i think it equally (jear that the Terri- 
torial Legislature has none, and that the proper 
solution of this question, which has so lon^ ais- 
turbed ihe country, has at last been found in the 
Kansas bill, which has been submitted to the 
American people and by them approved. The 
differences of opinion as to that law furnish no 
just ground for its repeal. Shall we condemn it 
oecause we differ as to its construction ? Upon 
that rule we might condemn every act which Con- 
gress has passed; and more« sir, we might, for 
the same reason, discard the great Book of In- 
.spiration itself as worthless, because there were 
different constructions put upon its sacred teach- 
ings. 



*he gentleman fropi Ohio, [Mr. Nichols,] 
who has just taken his seat, showed to us a call 
made for a Democratic meeting in the North, in 
which the friends of Buchanan, Breckinridge, 
and free Kansas, were invited to attend. That 
very many men who voted for Mr. Buchanan in 
the North are in favor of Kansas being a free 
State, I have no sort of doubt; but stul, it is 
eaually well understood that they want the people 
or the Territory to determine this question for 
themselves, and that they shall be left perfectly 
free to act upon the subject without any inter- 
ference by Congress. 

So far as I am concerned, I here declare that I 
do not ask of a northern Democrat that he shall 
indorse the morality of-slaoery; all that I want 
him to do is to give me the full measure of my 
rights under the Constitution — no more. And 
these I believe they are ready to grant, as well 
as to aid in preventing those associations spoken 
of by the rresident, from interfering with the 
domestic institutions of the States, ** which to 
them and the States of which they are citizens, 
the only path to its accomplishment is through 
burning cities and ravaged nelds and slaughtered 
populations." 
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OF INDIANA, 

In the House of Representatives, 

December 17, 1856, 

On Uie question of referring the President's Msssage to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
the printing often thoostnd copies thereof. 

Mr. CUMBACK said: 

Mr. Speakbk: I do not propose to occupy all 
the time that is allowed me by the rules of the 
House in presenting what I desire to say in rela- 
tion to this most extraordinary message, and the 
not less remarkable manner in which the friends 
of the Administration haT/e attempted to defend 
it. I am not one of those who think this dis- 



cussion unprofitable. It certainly has already 
disclosed (he fact tlrat the presidential canvass 
has settled no great principles— that on the great 
living question of the times,'we are as much at 
sea as before. The election of the successful can- 
didates has been advocated in one section of the 
Union by claiming for them that slavery would 
be extended into Kansas; while in the other sec- 
tion, on the banners of the same party, were 
emblazoned '* Buchanan and Breckinridge and 
free Kansas;" and already we find that there is a 
want of harmony among the victors. It cannot 
be said that this discussion was brought on by 
the act of those on this side of the House. The 
President, who has become the arch-agitator of 
this question, is responsible for this renewed 
debate, for we are not of that craven spirit that 
we will sit silently by, and have our motives im- 
pugned, and our objects willfully misrepresented. 
For his assault upon the motives, the integrity, 
the patriotism of those who cast their votes against 
the extension of slave labor and in favor of pro- 
tecting free labor, we have arraigned him. 

He charges that the Republican party, now 
numbering near a million and a half of the most 
patriotic and intelligent sons of our common 
country, are wanting in fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion, and desire to overturn the Union of these 
States.. 

That charge on his part is entirely gratuitous, 
and witlioot the shadow of foundation in truth. 
I ask his friends for the proof. We have inter- 
posed our flattest denial. Do they find it in the 
Republican press ? Do they find it in the avowed 
platform of principles of the party ? Do they find 
It in the speeches of the acknowledged leaders and 
expounders of our political faith ? No, sir, they 
find it nowhere; and their attempts to adduce 
the proof has been a most total failure, and the 
defense of that part of the message has been en- 
tirely abandoned. On the contrary, when the 
members of that party met to announce their pur- 
poses, and select their candidates for the contest, 
they unanimously promulgated this resolution as 
one of their patriotic purposes: 

Retolvedy ThM the maintenance of the principles pro- 
malgated in the Declaration of Independence, and embod- 
ied in the Federal Constitution, are essential to the preser- 
vation of our republican institutions, and that the Federal 
Constitution, the rights of the States, and the Union of the 
Staiet, ihall be preserved. 

Now, sir, I undertake to say, fearless of suc- 
cessful contradiction, a resolution so explicit in 
favor of the Union as the one I have just read, 
could not have passed the convention at Cincin- 
nati unanimously. The Union at all hazards and 
uTider all circumstances, is not the sentiment of a 
'arge portion of the Democratic party in the South. 
It IS with them the Union with provisoes and 
conditions. The Republicans intend, notwith- 
standing, that the Union shall be preserved ; and 
they will not suffer the fanaticism of ihe South to 
remove a single pillar from the temple of American 
liberty. I commend the President, then, when 
he proposes to read lectures to those unfaithful 
in profession or practice to the Union of these 
States, that he turn his face to the Sbuth; that he 
rebuke the Democratic journals in the South that 
are openly disunion in their professions; that he 
admonish sharply that class of politicians who 
make the threadbare threat, that when the govern- 
ment shall pass out of the hands of the slave- 
ocracy into the hands of the free laboring masses, 
that they will not submit. ** Physician, heal thy- 
self, "is a religious admonition that the President 
would do wellto remember. 

But, again, the President charges that the mil- 
lion and a half of the best and purest men of the 
country who have banded themselves together 
for the good aiid peace of the Union, for the in- 
terest of the^ree white laborer, for the protection 
of the dignity, respectability, and value of free 
labor, are hypocrites — dishonest men; that they 
pretend to be in favor of one purpose, while in 
fact and in truth they are laboring for a totally 
dififerent pbject. He says that while we are 
" pretending" to be in favor of the non-extension 
of slavery, we really desire to interfere with it in 
the States where it exists. 

This misrepresentation is willful, and we have 
arraigned him for it; and gentlemen on the other 
side of the House have entered their appearance 
in his defense. What, sir, are the means used 



to rescue the President from the dilemma into 
which he has deliberately placed himself? What 
is the proof adduced in support of the message ? 
It is of that character that only serves to convince 
the world of the falsity of the President's position 
and the feebleness of the defense. They come 
and produce as proof, not the platform of prin- 
ciple of the Republicans — not the speeches of 
avowed leaders, or the statements of the Repub- 
lican press — but the opinions of a few individuals, 
and charge that to the Republican party, and 
ur^e it as a defense of the. President. I hold this 
failure on their part to sustain the President, as 
well as the misstatements and falsity of this mes- 
sage, fo be the hio^hest possible commendation of 
the principles of the Republican party. The Pres- 
ident dare not attempt to base his chniges' upon 
the avowed principles of the party, or dare his 
defenders attempt his justification in the same 
honest and manly way. 

But, on the contrary, he erects his man of 
straw, makes out a platform of principles from 
his own imagination, and then, with an air of 
triumph, proceeds tcf destroy his own creation. 
Feeble would he be, indeed, if he were not able 
for such an effort. [Laughter.] 

Suppose we were to hold the so-called Democ- 
racy responsible for the individual sentiments of 
men prominent in their councils, (and certainty 
they will accord to us the same right thus to 
reason and conclude that they have adopted them- 
selves,) we could prove that their party was rank 
with disunion. We could show that the slave 
trade was a cardinal doctrine of that party; we 
could establish beyond doubt that they were in 
favor of polygamy, slavery, and murder. Ah, 
indeed, sir, what in the dark catalogue of human 
folly and wickedness could we not fasten upon 
tliem? But, sir, I scorn to resort to such logic. 
I regret that such a tone of ar^u^ent has been 
introduced here — ^it is unworthy the American 
statesman. 

Sir, these special pleas, this feeble defence for 
the President, will not save him from the verdict 
that will be rendered against him by honest, intel- 
ligent men in all sections of the country, for hi» 
willful misrepresentation of a great, wise, patri- 
otic, and growing party in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, the honorable gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. CrawpordI made an able defense 
for the President on this floor yesterday. It was 
calm; it was eloquent; it was dispassionate. But, 
sir, he seems to have fallen into the same error 
that has found its way into the President's mes- 
sage. He charges that we desire to attack the 
" outposts of slavery." If, indeed, slavery has 
outposts beyond the limits of the slave States, I 
know not where they are, or how they constitu- 
tionally exist; but if the gentleman means that 
it is our purpose to prevent slavery from planting 
its outposts upon soil consecrated to freed om, 
then, indeed, he comprehends our purpose. We 
have no attack to make upon slavery, but will 
defend and maintain the outposts of freedom 
wherever they are, and at whatever cost. That, 
sir, is our whole purpose, and that, by the help 
of Grod, we will accomplish. ** But,'^ says the 
same gentleman, *' what will be the consequence 
if you hem us in, and confine us to the limits of 
the slave States?" The able colleague of the 
gentleman [Mr. Warner] took the same posi- 
tion last session, which I will present? 

'* There is not a slaveholder in this House or out of it, bat 
who knows perfectly well that, whenever slavery is con- 
hned within certain special limits, iU future enttence is 
doomed; it is only a question of time as to i\z final deHruc- 
tion. YOU may take any single slavebolding county in the 
southern States, in which the great staples of cotton and 
sugar are cultivated to any extent, and confine the preaeoc 
slave population within the limits of that county. Such is 
the rapid, natural increase of the slaves, and the rapid ex- 
haustion of the soil in the cultivation of those crops, (which 
add so much to the commercial wealth of the country.) 
that in a few years it would be iropomible to support them 
within the limits of each county. Ooih master and slave 
would be ttarved out ; and what would be the practical 
effect in any one county, the same result would happen to 
all the slavchoiding States. Slavery cannot be confined 
within certain specified limits without prodncing the de- 
struction of both master and slave. It requires /reM landt^ 
olentv of wood and water, not only for the comfort and 
napptness of the slave, but for tlie benefit of the owner. 
We understand perfectiy well the practical effect of the 
proposed restriction upon our rights, and to what extent it 
ioterferes with slavery in the States: and we also under- 
stand the ohfeci and purpo$e of that interference. If the 
8laveh<4ding States should ever be so re^anlless oT their 
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riehts, and their honor, as coeqaal Staten, to be willing to 
Bubmit to this proposed restriction, for the sake of harmony 
and peace, they could not do it. There ia a great, over- 
rnlingj practical necessity, which would prevent it. They 
oazkt not to tubmit to U upon principle \f they cotM, ani 
eou'^not if they would." 

Slavery exteiitiion is an absolute necessity, to 
furnish fresh lands and fi^sh fields for the blight 
and curse of slavery, to prevent master and slave 
from perishing by starvation. •* 

Sir, there is no crowding in the slave States 
yet. In the State represented by the gentlemen, 
while they have improved but six millions of 
acres of their laiv^, there is still in the same State 
sixteen millions unimproved. There is no neces- 
sity for such a demand yet for the slaveholder in 
Greorgia. From the census of 1850 we find that 
the slave States have not yet occupied one fourth 
of the territory within their limits. But, be that 
as it may, the advancement of such A reason for 
the extension of slavery is startling to the well- 
wisher of his country , and is sufficient to convince 
reasonable men everywhere of the patriotic pur- 
pose of the Republicans. • 

Sir, when but one fouHh of the territory given 
to slavery is occupied, and when there are now 
but three million slaves, and we are admonished 
that they want room for self-preservation — to 
expand over the free Territories to preserve the 
'existence of master and slave, I asK, what will 
be theconditionof things when slavery is extended 
to the Pacific, when we have fiftv slave States, 
with twenty-five miUion slaves, ana no more room 
to expand } 

If, indeed, slavery is becoming dangerous and 
burdensome on your hands now» what will it be 
then upon your children ? 

But this cry for room is fallacious. It is not 
room that you are so anxious to obtain, but 
pneer — political power — the power of him who 
directs labor agamst those who labor — the power 
of the three hundred and fifty thousand slave- 
holders against the millions of free laborers from 
all parts of the Union. When I stated, last ses- 
sion of Congress, that the Kansas bill was passed, 
the Missouri compromise repealed, simply to 
strengthen political power in the South, gentle- 
men on the other side manifested much sensitive- 
ness, and denied any such purpose. Northern 
and southern men both said it was ** to allow the 
people to be perfectly free to form their own in- 
stitutions in their own way." Southern men 
said they did not expect it would b6 a slave State; 
but thai the restriction wajs an odious discrim- 
ination against them. Were not the people of 
Oregon and Minnesota entitled to be ** penectly 
free"' also, and was not the restriction around 
those Territories as odious as the other? Yet 
you never have complained of those restrictions. 
Vou have not taken the same zealous interest in 
the enlargement of their rights. The answer is 
obvious; and it is manifest to all men, that where 
you could not get power you cared not for the 
principle. The new Governor of South Carolina, 
m his inaugural, which I received this morning, 
makes an honest disclosure of your purposes. 
He says: 

" Now, in order to preserve, m some measure, the powf r 
to protect tlie rights of the southern States in this behalf, 
we tnuHt pretene the equUUnrium between the two sec- 
tioosin at least one of the Federal Councils.* That equilib- 
rium in the Senate was disturbed by the irregular admiRsion 
of California— -ii may be reared by the adnUmon of ICim- 

When you complain to us for want of room — 
wheu you talk to us about popular sovereignty, 
and makin? men " perfectl^y free," and all that, 
it ia all well enough; but the great object that 
underlies it all is to maintain political supremacy 
in the hands of the slave power, and that power 
will be exerted to extend itself wider and wider; 
and yet at the same time you freely confess that, 
if unduly confined, this institution will involve all 
ill certain destruction. Sir, if these results are to 
follow, then indeed is it the solemn duty of every 
man who loves his country, and feels an interest 
for her future and the safety of his own posterity, ' 
to confine the evil to its present limits, and let 
those who enjoy its blessings and hug it to their 
bosoms manage it in their own way and at their 
own time. It is a matter of your own ; we neither 
wish nor desire any interference in its manage- 
ment; but it is unfair und unchristian for you to 



involve our posterity in the evils that will neces- 
sarily follow the extension of your o^wn local 
institution. Republican principles are right, and 
I am proud to bean humble member of that party. 
True, I was defeated in the last canvass, and beaten 
by a ballot-box polluted with illegal votes; yet, 
sir, I do not abate in the least degree my ardor 
for the principles I have always held. We, as a 
political party, are not looking to the interests of 
a section, but looking to the interest of the whole 
country — to the interest of all nien at the North, 
and the non-slaveholder at the South; and, as I 
have repeatedly stated, we leave the slaveholder 
where we find him. 

I am a Republican, because we stand by the 
Constitution in all its requirements. We say 
that free speech and a fVee press are essential to 
the preservation and perpetuity of our free insti- 
tutions. To purchase these great constitutional 
rights my own ancestors poured out their blood; 
yet, so far as fifteen States of this Union ar& con- 
cerned, they made the sacrifice in vain. As sla- 
very advances, the Constitution of the United 
States, in these the most essential features, be- 
comes null and void. 

Sir, I am not in favor ofextendinsf ,^fHean slavery 
and If^milif^ American freedom. When we extena 
the former, we limit, restrain, and prohibit the 
other. Many excellent men have oeen driven 
from the South for simply exercising their con- 
stitutional right. 

But gentlemen of the slave States say to me, 
** Do you wish to come and speak your political 
sentiments and excite insurrections among ^ur 
slaves?" I say I have no such desire; but when 
you tell roe that such discussion is dangerous to 
your institutions, you confess to me that, to 
completely maintain slavery, you have to strike 
a blow at the Constitution itself. Before you 
read long lectures to us upon our constitutional 
duty, may I be permitted to suggest that you 
pluck the beam out of your own eyes that you 
may see more clearly what you will do for others? 

But eentlemen of the South say that we are 
opposed to equality in the Territories, and that we 
desire to legislate for ourselves to the exclusion 
of them. ,1 say no. I say that we are willing 
that you men who own slaves shall come to the 
Territories of the United Slates upon precisely 
the footing, and with the same rights and priv- 
ileges, that we enjoy when we go into those Ter- 
ritories. What more can you ask? Are you 
made out of any better material than we are? 
Has God given you more rights and privileges 
than He has bestowed upon^us ? Why cannot 
you be content to come witn your own hands and 
your own strong arms, and hew out civilization 
out of the western wilds by the side of us and 
upon the same platform with us ? If indeed you 
were excluded oy us, you would have reason to 
complain; but we say to you, come; but when 
you propose to come and introduce a species of 
labor that will strike down our labor, «hat will 
take away half of its value, that will degrade it 
and put us upon a level with your slaves, then 
we enter our protest; w6 say, no, come as we 
come; labor as we labor; we will strike hands to- 
gether and build. up free institutions, and cause 
the wilderness to bud and blossom as the rose. 

Grentlemen say it is a Question between fifteen 
slave States and sixteen tree States. Not at all. 
It is a question whether the slave power — tlie few 
men interested in the institution of slavery — are 
to control the Territories of the United States, 
and govern the country, or whether the millions 
of free laborers shall control the Government. 
They apply to us opprobrious epithets; for ex- 
ample, " Black Repuolicans," '* nej^ro worship- 
e'r8,'*dbc., appealing to*the prejudices and pas- 
sions of men; but i say to them to-day that we 
are the only white man's party in this country; 
we are the only party who looK to the interests 
of the great mass of |he laboring classes of the 
North and of the free whiie laborers of the South. 
We desire that those men at the South who have 
to compete with slave labor, and to work by the 
side of slaves, shall have a home in the western 
Territories, where they may stand upon the same 
broad platform of equality with ourselves. But, 
sir, for holding these doctrines— doctrines that 
have been advocated and embodied in legislation 



by our fathers — doctrines that look not to the 
interests of the few, but to the interests of the 
many — the President of the United Stales, just as 
he is stepping down into his political grave, from 
which the hand of resurrection will never raise 
him, turns round upon us, and administers his 
imbecile rebuke. 

It seems to me, sir, that if the men of the South 
would for one moment reflect upon the ill eflecls 
of slavery on their own people, and their own 
interests and pros|>erity , they would not so fondly 
hug it to their bosoms. I aislike to draw com- 

f)arisons between the Stales of the Union. I dis- 
ike to ofifend the sensibility of the most fastidious 
lover of the institution of slavery. For my part, 
from my soul I commiserate tJie misfortune of 
those amongst whom exists the institution. But 
we are now discussing a great question involving 
the interests of every section of the Union, and 
it is requisite to a correct judgment tliat all the 
facts should be spread fairly before the public. 
Compare the frca with the slave States; compare 
their railroads and canals, their schools and libra- 
ries, the diflTerence of the price of real estate in 
the two sections, their capability to pay their just 
proportion of the expenses of the Government, 
and in every thinjg that contributes to the great- 
ness of the nation. Are we not paying your 
postage for you .while you are refusing to us our 
constitutional rights in the limits of your States? 

In the ftee States In 1854 there were railroads in opera- 
tion 13,105 uiilet. 

In the slave States 4,313 " 



17,317 



ti 



Of canals there were in a854 in the free States, 3,6ft) miles. 
Slave States 1,116 <* 



4,798 



i< 



Public schools in 1 850 in the free States 08,433 

" " « slave States 18,507 

Pupils at school in the slave Stales 581,861 

In New York alone..... 67rf,231 

In/dl the free States « 3,769,901 

Public libraries in the free States.. 1,058 

" " slave States 153 

School libraries in the fVee Suites 11,881 

<< ** slave Suues 186 

Improved land in the free States and slave 
States, and average value per acre; 

Free States. 57,6^,040— average value per acreJ^IO 83 

Slave States 54,9«b,427 «< «• . 6 18 

Unimproved in free States 50,394,734 acres. 

« " slave Suites 135,781,885 « 

Postage collected, with the cost of the trans- 
portation of the mails, for 1855: 

Free States,(col.,) 94,670,735— cost of transport., $3,608,395 
Slave States,(col.,) 1,553,198 « «< 3,385,953 

In further corroboration of the difference in the 
prosperity of the different sections, I will read an 
extract from the speech of Mr. Marshall, of Vir- 
ginia, delivered in the House of Delegates of the 
state of Virginia, in the year 1832: 

''Slavery is ruinous to the whites—retards improvement 

roots out industrious population— banishes the yeomanry 
of the country ~ deprives the spinner, the weaver, the 
smith, the shoemaker, the carpenter, or employment and 
support. This evil admiu of no remedy — it is increasing, 
and will continue to increase, until the whole country will 
be inundated with one black wave covering its whole 
extent, with a few white fhces here and there floating on 
the surfkce. The master bos oo capital but what is vested 
in human flesh ; the father, instead of being richer for his 
sons, is at a loA how to provide for them ; there is no 
diversity of occupations, no Incentives to enterprise. Labor 
of every species is disreputable, because performed mostly 
by slaves. Our towns are stationary, our villages almost 
everywhere declining, and the general aspect of the country 
marks the curse of a wasteful, idle, reckless population, 
wh9 have no interest in the soil, and care not bow much 
it is impoverished.- 

<* Public improvements are neglected, and the entire 
continent does not present a region for which nature has 
done so much and art so little. If cultivated by l>ee labor, 
the soil of Virginia Is capable of sustaining a vast popula- 
tion, among whom labor would be honorable, and where 
< the busy hum of men' would tell that all were happy and 
all wereflree.'* 

There is the testimony of a son of Vix^iaia. 
It is tlie portraiture of the bad effeets of the 
institution of slavery by a man who was sur- 
rounded by it. 

Mr. Speaker, the question is forced upon us: 
Will we agree to have such States as that described 
erected in our Territories, instead of States lika 
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the great and prosperous States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois ? Are we to have prosoerous free 
States, or States weighed down by tne incubus 
of slavery? It is a question not of party, but 
one for the profound consideration of the people 
of every section of the Union. It is a question 
which goes to the heart of every lover of his 
country and her prosperity. 

But some of the Opposition party in this House 
claim their recent triumph in the country as the 
indorsement of slavery extension. I ask gen> 
tlemcn to pause and consider before they reach 
that conclusion . The northern wing of the Dem- 
ocratic party appealed everywhere to the antipa- 
thy of the northern people to the institution of 
slavery. They chareed that the Republicans at 
the last session voted to extend slavery into the 
Territory of Kansas, and that the Democracy 
were opposed to that extension. They held the 
doctrine, that the people of the Territories had the 
right to exclude slavery during their territorial 
existence, by their Territonal Legislature, and 
that they would most certainly do so. If I mis; 
represent the position of the northern Democrats 
in the late contest, the members of that party here 
from the North can correct me. There was not a 
northern Democrat who took ground in favor of 
the extension of slavery; nor was there one who 
would admit that under the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
slavery could possibly ^ into either of those 
Territories. Then, sir, if slavery be introduced 
into Kansas, and the schemes of the Democratic 
})arty, as intimated on this floor and shadowed 
forth in the Cincinnati platform, be carried out, 
there will be a startling reaction in the North 
against those men who have perpetrated this 
deception. Let gentlemen who tall^ of ntUunuU- 
ity remember that a Virginia Democrat canvass; 
ing Indiana with his peculiar notions would be 
as badly defeated as an Indiana Democrat would 
be defeated in Virginia. I hope that the incom- 
ing administration will do its duty. I hope that 
the cry of '* Buchanan, Breckinridge, and free 
Kansas*' may not prove to be a false cry. I Want 
Kansas to be a free State. I prefer this to mere 

Earty considerations. Party is the creature of an 
our; principle survives forever. 
I said in the beginning, that this canvass had 
settled no principle in reTei^nce to this question. 
It would be statesmanlike as well as manly upon 
the part of the Democracy, if they would at once 
define what they mean by " perfectly free." Oo 
they mean bv it, that when people £o to a Terri- 
tory they shall have the rich t to pronibit slavery, 
and exclude it from the Territory during its ter- 
ritorial existence > That is only a northern view 
of the matter, but the doctrine is hooted from both 
wings of the Capitol. " Perfectly free" means, 
according to the latest definition, that the people 
are comj^led to take slavery and nurse it, and 
cannot prohibit it; that it must be imposed upon 
them whether they will or not; and that tney 
cannot exclude it until they come to form a State 
constitution preparatory to their ad mission into the 
Union as a State. Sir, they are not as free under 
that construction as are the people of a State. 
Kentucky, to*day, can abolish slavery if she will, 
as also may any other southern State; but those 
gentlemen who are in favor of*' perfect freedom" 
say that Slates may abolish slavery, but that 
the people of a Territory cannot, that Congress 
cannot, and that no power ca^ Sir, is this 
enlarging the liberties of men ? Is this giving 
to men who emigrate to a Territory -— and that 
is the argument used in support of the measure 
— the same rights they enjoyed in the States? 
This bill in its exposition, its language, ^and 
its application, has been a fraud upon the coun- 
try. 

But I do not propose to discuss that question 
now. I say, in conclusion, that whatever con- 
clusions gentlemen may draw from this canvass, 
the great principle which underlies the platform 
and action of the Republican party will always 
live, and continue to live on and on; and when- 
ever you attack the outposts of freedom, you will 
find that it will take the possession of (bis €roV^ 
emment,and administer it upon the same princi- 
ples, and upon the same ptatform, upon which 
It was admioifttered in toe better days of the 
country. 



THE ShAYBRY QUESTION. 

SPEECH OF HON. A. G. BEOWN. 

OF MISSISSIPPI, 

In the Senatx, December i22, 1856. 
Tbe Senate havUig amler consideiatioo the motioii of 
Mr. Ross to refer so mucli of tbe Preaideoi'i MeMage as 
relates to foreign Ukirs to tbe Conumttee on Foreign 
Belations— 

Mr. BROWN a^id: Mr. President, when the 
President's message came into the Senate, and 
was read by the Secretary, the first prpceedii^ 
that followed was the rising of the Senajlor from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Hauk] to make a violent 
attack on tne President and on the sentiments of 
his message. He based that attack chiefly on 
the ground that the President had intimated a 
purpose in certain quarters to attack slavenr in 
the States. This speech o£ the Senator irom 
New Hampshire was quickly followed by 
speeches of a similar character from the Senator 
from New York, [Mr. Seward,] and others on 
that side of the Chamber who sympathised with 
them. These assaults have fallen here as they 
wi 11 iall elsewhere — harmless shaAs. They have 
inflicted no injury on the President, ana they 
will inflict none on the great cause which he so 
manfully defended. 

While assailing the President in coarse and 
unseemly phrase, these gentlemen have not failed 
to cover their own positions. In all they have 
said, from the hour tnat the message was read to 
this, the most casual observer will not have failed 
to perceive that, on some account, their tactics 
have been chanced. The bold and defiant air of 
the conquering hero has given place to the sub- 
dued manner of defeated soldiers. Senators now 
read us long speeches, indignantly denying what 
I had supposed, up to within the last few days, 
was an admitted p^oplMition everywhere, to wit: 
that when the proper time came, slavery was to 
be assaulted in the States. There seems, how- 
ever, to have been « falling back from this posi- 
tion; why, 1 certainly do not know, but I have 
a strong suspicion that eentleroen have ibund 
themselves, even at the North, in advance of 
public sentiment, and it has been found prudent 
at least to fall back on more tenable ground. 

While we have witnessed this exhibition in 
the Senate, elsewhere an exhibition not less re- 
markable has been going on. Politicians who 
certainly express no open aympathy with these 
gentlemen, seem to have been advancing from a 
position which they occupied heretofore, and 
taking one in closer proximity to the gentlemetn 
on the other side of toe Chamber. My reading 
of these counter-movements, the falling back of 
the one party and the advancing of the other, is 
this: that they mean for the time being to camp 
in sight of each other, and during the next four 
years to make forays on joint account against 
the National Democracy; and when the Presi- 
dential contest of 1860 comes on, they will go 
into battle under the same leader, and fight under 
banners so nearly alike that a soldier belonging 
under one being found fighting under the other, 
will subject himself to no charge of desertion. 

I was not prepared at first for the indignant 
denials which we have heard from the other side 
of the Chamber, that there was a purpose to 
assail slavery in the States. I was not, because 
at first I did not understand this change of tactics; 
I had supposed that gentlemen were more than 
half inclined to have it k^own that such an attack 
was in contemplation, and that at the proper time 
their purposes would be made manifest. I knew 
very well it had been quite the custom at all times 
when these purposes were directly charged on 
gentlemen, for them to throw them aside with a 
sort of •* Oh no— no we don't — ^no such thing." 
But the burning indignation which has been lately 
manifested, has struck nge with surprise. My 
surprise was manifested in the beginning of this 
debate. I ventured to quote firom memory certain 
passages from the speeches of gentlemen, mani- 
festing, as I then thought, ancT still think, pur- 
poses altogether different from those avowed in 
this debate. I ^Kike from memory along; but 
sin<^ then I have eiven more critical sAteotian to 
the recorded •peecnes of geBtlem»n»and can now 



speak with more accuracy, and with greater con- 
fidence. I do not mean to say that Senators 
deliberately disavow their real sen ti menu — that 
would violate the decorum of this body. But 1 
will say that if they have never contemplated an 
attack on slavery in the Stales, they have been 
singularly unfortunate in the use of language. I 
intend to-day to call particular attention to cer- 
* tain expressions heretofois used by them in the 
discussion of this question. 

But before I do |o, let me set not only myself 
right, but let me set those right for whom I speak. 
I fecur very briefly to a speech delivered by 
myself on the dOth of January, 1650, and shall 
read two or three short sentences fh>m that spe^. 
The party with whom I acted at that day, like 
the party with whom I act now, had been accused 
of a direct and deliberate purpose to bring about 
such a statfe of public affairs as must necessarily 
result in a dissolution of the Union. Denying 
that charge, speaking for myself, speaking for 
those who acted with me, speaking, as I then be- 
lieved, and asil now believe, for thegreat mass of 
the southern people, I ifsed this language: 

" I repeat, we depreeate disanion. Davoced to the Coa- 
stitutioii — reverendiic tbe Umoo — holding in sacred re- 
membrance the names, tbe deeds, and the fiories of our 
common and illoetrioas ancestry— there is no ordinary in 
to which we would not bow sooner than diaaolve the polit- 
ical association of these States. If there was any point 
short of absolute rain to oufselves, and desolation to our 
counio't at which these aggressive mea«ures would cer- 
tainly stop, we would say at once, go to that pc^nt and give 
us peace.*' 

So I say to-day, sir. Speaking for myself and 

for those in whose name I am authorized to 

speak, I declare before the Senate and tbe world, 

that this Union has nowhere more devoted friends 

than they and I. And when I have spoken for 

those for whom I am authorized by election to 

speak, I feel that I may safely go further and say 

that nineteen-twentieths of the whole people of 

the southern States sfree with us. Point out 

any spot short of absolute ruin to ourselves, and 

desolation to our section of the country, and 

give us the guarantee that, when you have gone 

to that point, these aggressive and perplexing 

measures, legislative and others, shall certainly 

cease, and we will say to you at once,^o to that 

point. But, sir, I went on that occasion, as I do 

now, a step Airther; I said: 

" Does any man desire to know at wbat thne, and for 
what cause, [ would disoolve the Union f I will lell him : 
At the first moihent after you conanmmate your first act 
of aggreMiou uptm slave pipperty, I would declare the 
Union dissolved ; and for this reason : such an act, perpe- 
tmted after the warning we have given you, would evince 
a settled purpose to interpose ybm authority Hi the man- 
agement of our domesUc afiUra, thus degrading us ftt>m our 
rightftil position as equals to a state of dependence and 
■ubocdination. Do not mistake me ; I do not say that such 
an act would, per le, Justify disunion ; I do say that our 
exclusion from the Territories would alone JustUy it ; I do 
not say that the destmctioa of tbe slave trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, nor even its aboliUon here, nor yet the 
Prohibition of the slave trade among the States, would 
ustify it. It mav be, that not one, nor two, nor alt of these 
combined, would Justify disunion. These are but tbe in- 
itiative steps— they lead you on to the maatery over aa, and 
you shall not take these steps." 

I meant, then, Mr. President, to say what I 
lay now, that no man in the South has ever taken 
the ground that the mere act of our exclusion 
from the Territories would dissolve the Union, 
if that could be the end of agitation. No southern 
man has ever taken the ground, and no one takea 
it now, that the abolition of slavery in this Dis- 
trict might not be submitted to, if that was to be 
the end. But we have looked, and are looking, 
for the day, atid have a right, in consequence of 
the declarations constantly emanating from high 
quarters, to anticipate the hour when the whole 
northern Free-Soil phalanx will be turned loose 
in one mighty assault upon slavery in the States. 
I have taught my people^ as I would teach them 
to-day, to prepare for this assault. Defend the 
outposts. Yield not an indi of ground. It is 
better to die defending the door-siU than admit 
Uie enemy and then see the hearth -^tone bathed 
in blood. 

On the occasion to which I have referred, I 
drew a picture of what must be our condition if 
these schi^mes of emancipation should ever be 
carried out. Then, as now, gentfemen denied 
that there was any intention to interfere witli 
fllavery in tlie States; theuj as now, we had 
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assurances of fVaternal feelings oa the part of our 

northern brothers. I replied then as I do now: 

" You te#af, sir, there is no intention of pusbinf lu to 
eztreinities like these. I do not doubt the sincerity of 

{[entlemen who make this avowal. If tlierc was fixednesci 
n their positions, I would believe them — I would trust 
them. If members of Congress were to the political, what 
stare are to the planetary system, I would take their solemn 
• -and, I hope, sincere declarations, and be satisfied. I 
■hoald feel secure. But a few days, a brief space, and 
you will pass away, and your places will be filled by men 
more hostile than you, as you are more hostile than your 
predecessors, and the next who come alter your success- 
ors will be more hostile than they.'* 

I then thought, as we all know nt>w, that the 
abolition •sentiment at the North unm fearfully 
on the increase; that, bursting the fetters that 
bound it to a handful of despised fanatins, it was 
invading all ranks of society, and taking captiTe 
thousands and hundreds of thousands, wno s 
few years ago spumed it as a viper, and shunned 
it as they would a pestilence. What have we 
not seen and heard ? Within the last few days 
we have hieard sentiments avowed on this floor, 
which, a few years ago, would have found no 
sponsor anywhere outside of an abolition con- 
vention. Now they are responded to by a large 
minority here, and by a n|uch larger minority, 
if not, indeed, a majority in the other House 
of Congress. We cannot close our eyes to 
tlie light that is before us. We have seen this^ 
party rise from a little, despised band, and grow* 
stronger and stronger, until it marches in triumph 
through twelve northern States, and is defeated 
in the remaining four by a vote so close, as to 
make our victory over it almost a defeat. Was 
I not right, then, in reAising to take the promises 
of these men ? Where are the men of uiat day ? 
Gone, sir, eone. Goto the other House, and you 
will find their places filled by the men whose 
comingi predicted five years ago. 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose to charge 
Senators with fhlsehood,^nd certainly I shall not 
assume the privilege of counseling those opposed 
to mc; but theiv can be no harm in my saying 
to the Free-Soil portion of the Senate, your sup- 
porters at home do not believe you are sincere in 
declaring your opposition to any interference 
with slaverv in tne States. They know that, 
without such interference, there will never be one 
bondman less; and whenever you convince them 
that you are sincere, they will turn you out, and 
send otl^rs here more hostile to slavery than you, 
as you are more hostile than those who went be- 
fore you. And, to tell the truth, I think they will 
verve you right in turning you out. If you did pot 
mean to attack slavery in the States, you ought 
not to hare taught others to believe you did-— anfd 
this you did, as I shall now proceed to show. 

I take the first in aee among you, as he is eeit- 
tainly first in talent and position, the Senator from 
New York, [I^r. Sewakd.] When, the other 
day, I had occasion to quote by memory fVom a 
very remarkable speech of that Senator, he did 
not deny the accuracy of my quotation, but, as 
Senators will recollect, he referred me to Red- 
field's editi*ni of has speeches, and. avowed his 
willingness to abide by anything found in tho9 
volumes. I called at the Library, and failed to ob- 
tain the books. Communicating that fhct to the 
Senator, I do him the justice in this- public man- 
ner to say, that he was so kind as to present me 
with a copy of his speeches, a volume of which 
I now hold in my hand. Unlike my friend from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Jokes,] I mean to take these 
volames home. I mea^ to showmy constituents, 
from an authorized edition of the Senator's 
speeches, how much of venom against them, and 
their institutions, he has mana^d to compress 
within the narrow limits of a 4ittle volume like 
this; and, if the Senate will indulge me, I will give 
a specimen now— not only for the edification of 
the Senate, but for th^ information of all inde- 
pendent outsiders. In a speech delivered by the 
oenator from New York, at Cleveland, in 1848, 
he used this language*— I read from the third 
volume of Redfield's edition of the speeches^of 
WiLUAM H. Sewaed: 

** ' What, Uien V you say, < can nothing be done fbr free- 
dom, because tlM public conscience is taert ?' Yes, much 
can be done— everything can be done. Slavery can l»e 
limited to iu present bounds ; It can be ameliorated ; it can 
M,andtiiui<6«,aAo/i«A«rf; andyouand Ieanundmu$tdo U. 
The task is as dmple and ea«y as its cosaamaiatlon will be 
beoeflcent, tad lis rawardi glorioas." 



Si#, I asked the Senator the other day, speak- 
ing from memory, as I ask him now, speaking 
from an authorized edition of his speeches, what 
did he mean by that language ? When addressing 
himself to a northern audience, he said, ** Slavery 
can and must be abolished, and you and I can 
and must do it!" What did he mean if he did 
not contemplate an attack upon slavery in the 
States? Was it to be done by the concurrence 
isf the southern States, as the Senator would now 
persuade us he means to have it done if it shall 
be done at all? If so, why did not 4he Senator 
so declare at the time? Why, addressing an 
audience hostile to slaveiVi and whom he was 
persuading to become suli more hostile, did he 
say, ** Slavery can and must be abolished, and 
you and I can and must dv it ?' ' Did the Senator 
anticipate the concurrence of the South ? Then, 
why no allusion to the 43outh ? Did he anticipate 
that the Sooth was to do the work unaided by 
the North? Then, why appeal to the North? 
But I go on with his speech: 

" Wherein do the strength and security of slavery lie ? 
You answer that they tie in the Constitution of the United 
States, and the eonstltuUon and laws ot* all slavebolding 
States. Not at all. They lie in the erroneous sentiment 
of the American peoplo. CoNSTiTxrrioiiB and laws can 
no Moaa aisa above the vietcb or the PSorLB (Aon the 
HmpUtinam mm dimh oAove iit naHv9 fring. Inculcate, 
then, the love of pesbooii and the equal ri^ts of man, 
under the faitnudroof; see to it that they are taught in the 
tcAooli ana in th^ dktcrcAet ; reform your own code — extend 

A' COEDIAL WBI/OOXB TO THB PCOITITB WHO LAYS BIS 

WBASY UMw AT TotTS DOOB, and defend him as you would 
ybur fotemal godB ; correct your own error, that slavery has 
any constltulional guarantee which may not be released, 
and ought not to be relinquished." 

Here we have it, sir. The Senator from New 
York meditates no attack on slavery in the States. 
Oh no, not he. He only desires the northern 
pe^le to understand how much they are at lib- 
erty to hate slavery. Their indignation need not 
be restrained by any vulgar fancy that slavery is 

grotected by the Constitution or the laws, either 
tate or National. Their virtue can rise above 
the Constitution and the laws. The way is 
pointed out: inculcate the love of /reedom— that 
IS, hostility to slavery — under the paternal roof. 
Yes, teach your children to lisp with their earliest 
breath anathemas against the South. Teach it 
in the schools. Let the schoolmaster understand 
that he has a higher duty to perform than merely 
to educate his pupils. He may teach them to 
read and write, instruct them in geography, and 
point them to the great moral laws that govern 
the universe, and yet there is a higher duty for 
him to perform. He must teach them to hate 
slavery, so that when they are grown up men 
and women the Constitution and laws shall not 
rise abdve their virtue. The servant of God, as 
he ascends the sacred desk, is told by the Senator 
from New York to preach, not Cbnst and Him 
crucified, but freedom — freedom to all mankind, 
and freedom especially to the poor down-trodden 
slave. And yet the Senator has no purpose now, 
or at any time to come, to attack slavery in the 
States. Then, why this teaching? Wny teach 
children under the paternal roof to hate slavery ? 
Why teach it in the schools and in the churches ? 
Why reverse the scViptural admonition, to love 
your neighbors as yourselves, and thus teach all 
mankind to hate the South and despise its people ? 
If there is no purpose to interfere with the South, 
its people, or its institutions, to what end does, 
the Senator direct all this advice ? ' 

Mr. President, the Senator gives us the key to 
his motive. He says, on page 302 of the volume 
in my hand, ''Whenever'* — yes, sir, mark it 
well — " whenever the public mind shall will the 
abolition of slavery, the way will open for it." 
There it is, sir, whenever the public mind shall 
will the abolition of slavery; and then he says, 
in plain Saxon: " Prepare the public mind under 
the paternal roof— prepare it m the%choo)s and 
in the churches — when it is ready the way wiU 
open for it. " But the Senator has no purpose to 
interfere with slavery in the States— gooa, easy 
man I— be only wants to prove that the Constitu- 
tion and laws cannot rise above the virtue of the 
people. Mr. President, I give the Senator credit 
for all the talents he possesses; but he has no 
right to assume that all the rest of mankind are 
fools. 

Say toslavsry," says the Senator , "when it 
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shows its bond, and deroatods the pound of fiebh, 
that if it draws one drop of blood its life shall pay 
the forfeit." What does that mean? What is 
the bond here alluded to but ihe Federal Consti- 
tution ? Wheit the master comes with that Con- 
stitution in one hand, and the laws enacted in 
pursuance of it in the other, and demands the 
return of his fugitive slave, who perchance has 
taken shelter under the very roof of the Senator 
from New York, that Senator says, like Shy- 
lock's judge, " Yes, I award you the return of 
the slave; out I impose conditions — such condi- 
tions as must'forever render my judgment inop- 
erative and void. You have a right, under the 
Constitution, to your slave; the law doth give it, 
and I award ic— take jour pound of flesh, but 
spill not one drop or blood; take your slave « 
but be cautious tnat you touch not even the 
hem of the garments or freedom; for if you do, 
your life shall pay the forfeit." Such, sir, are 
the teachings of the Senator; such his ethics; 
such that moral law of the people over which the 
Constitution can no more- climb jhan the stream 
can rise above its native spring ! 

But again: " Extend a cordial welcome to the 
fugitive who lays his weary limbs at your door, 
and defend him as you would vour paternal 
g^s. " True, the Constitution declares that fugir 
tives shall be delivered up. But I tell you, says 
the Senator, that " slavery has no constitutional 
guarantee that may not be released." Disobey 
the Constitution; give a cordial welcome to the 
fugitive; defend him as you would your paternal 
gods; strike down the master, and set the bond- 
man free. The Constitution may sanction sla- 
very — the Bible may tolerate it— uod may have 
ordained it; but what of all that? We must have 
a higher law. 

If it shall be shown that the Constitution 
sanctions slavenr, we will demand an anti-slavery 
Constitution; if the Bible tolerates slavery, we 
will demand an anti-slavery Bible; let it be proven 
that God ordains slavery, and we will shnek for 
•an anti-slavery Qod. Thus is the Constitution 
denounced, the Bible derided, and Qod insulted 
on his throne by men who impiously endeavor 
to prove what the Constitution, the Bible, and 
God himself deny — that a ne^ro is the white 
man's equal. But there is no intention to inter- 
fere with slavery in the States. We mean to 
abolish it; we mean to teach abolition in the 
schools and in the churches, and under the pater- 
nal roof; we must defend runaway negroes as we 
wx>uld our paternal gods; we must correct our 
error that the Constitution gives any protection 
to slavery which we may not release; and above 
all, we must teach the people that their virtue is 
not to be overcome by tne Constitution; only let 
their minds be prepared for abolition, and the 
way will open. But we must not interfere with 
slavery in the States. Will the Senator tell us 
what slavery it is he means to abolish, if it is not 
slavery in the States ? Does he know of any 
slavery anywhere else but in the States? 

We have had intimations that the enemies 
of domestic slavery expect their final triumph 
through the action of the southern States— that 
by a sort of " moral suasion," the owners of 
slaves will be induced finally to give them up. 
On this precise point I shall have something to 
say presently. Before I proceed to that point, 
however, let me make passing allusion to the 
higher-law doctrine of the Senator from New 
York. From the first volume of Redfield's au- 
thorized edition of the Senator's speeches, I read 
the following: 

" We hold no arbitrary authority over anything, whether 
acquired lawfully or seized by usurpation. The Constitu- 
tion regulates our stewardship ; the Constitution deirotoB 
the domain to union, to Justice, to defense, to wellbre, and 
to liberty. But Taaab is a Hieosa law than tub Con- 
sTiTtmoN which regulates our «itbority over the domain." 

A higher law ! The Senator, liy universal ' 
admission, has the honor, if it be an honor, of 
having first taught in the political schools of our 
country, this doctrine of a higher law. I want 
to show how apt some of his scholars are. Soma 
of the pupils of the distinguished Senator from 
New York assembled in convention in the State 
of Ohio for the purpose of nominating a candidate 
for Gk>verfiOr, and resolved as follows: 

<< Retohei, That we eaanot rnmet, nor can we e^njid^ 
la, thoae <lowfr4«ns' Do()^ of Divinity who hold kummn 
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laws above the Uiwi of God ; nor can we concur in their 
teachiuga, that the INrMM law is rabject to eotngrtattom^ 
cofmpromise. 

** Reaolced, That we hereby give it to be distinctly un- 
deritood by this nation and the world, that, as Abolition- 
ists, considering that the strength of oar cause lies in its 
righteousness, and our hopes for it in our conformity to the 
laws of God, and our support for the rights of man, we owe 
to the Sovtrelen Ruler of tke Unirene, as a proof of our 
allegiance to Him in all our civil relatipns and offices, 
whether as friends, citizens, or as public functionaries, 
sworn to tuj^port tke Constitution of the UnUed 8tale$f to 
r^ard and treat the third clause of the instrument, when- 
ever applied in the case of ▲ rnomva slave, as cTTBai.Y 
HULL AND VOID, anil conseauently as forming no part of 
the Constitution of the United States, whenever we are 
called upon or sworn to support it." 

There is the result of the Senator's teachings. 
He uses the influence of nis great name and his 
high position to declare, before the Senate and 
to the world, that there is a law higher than the 
Constitution. His pupils, taking up the doctrine, 
declare that, when they are sworn to support the 
Constitution, they are at liberty to treat as null 
and void that clause which requires the return of 
a fugitive slave.. Whether the pupils understand 
precisely as thejnstructor intended to teach, it is 
not my business to determine. That is a duty 
which devolves on the Senator himself. It is 
sufficient for me to know that he has taught them 
to believe there is a law higher than the Consti- 
tution, and that they, following his teachings, 
repudiate the Constitution and spurn the obliga- 
tions of the oath that binds them to support it. 
One set of his admiring friends march right home 
to victory by planting their feet on the neck of 
the Constitution, ana another part cry out for an 
anti-slavery Constitution, anti-sUivery Bible, and 
anti-slavery Qod. 

But, sir, 1 have other speeches not contained 
in an authorized edition or the Senator's works, 
but I suppose from the title paee not less entitled 
to credit. I read from a pamphlet, entitled , '* The 
Dangers of Extending Slavery; and the Contest 
and the Crisis, two speeches of William H. Sew- 
ard, published by the Republican Association: the 
tenth Enelisb edition; Buell & Blanchard, print- 
ers, Washington, D. C." The speeches must, 
have been published in very small editions, or have 
received great favor in certain quarters. Now I 
beg to call attention to a few passages from the 
speech delivered at Albany, October 12, 1855. 

I do so for several reasons, and amoiig them, 
for this reason: I want to show how little was 
thought of the idea of moral suasion, of abolish- 
ing slavery through the consent of the masters, 
when this speech was made. This idea of moral 
Buasion^-ot bringing up the owners of slaves to 
the great work of emancipation — was not thought 
of when this speech was delivered. The Senator 
is too well acquainted with the springs of human 
action to suppose that he could ever induce slave- 
hqj^ers to adopt his ideas by language such as I 
ahull now read: 

'' All agree that in every case, and throuffhont all hazards, 
aristocracy must be abhorred aind avoided, and republican 
institutions must be defended and preserved. 

" 1'hink it not strangp or extravaigant when I say that on 
aristocracy has already ariitcn here, and that it it already 
undermininf the Republic. An aristocracy could not ori^e 
in any country where there was no privileged ciost, and no 
special foundation on which such a class could permanently 
fit.ind. Oil the contrary, every State, however republican 
its Constitution may be, is s^irc to become an aristocracy, 
sooner or later, if it lias a frivUeged elan standing firmly 
on an enduring special foundation; and if that class is con- 
tinually growing stronger and stronger, and the unprivilegal 
classed are continually growing weaker and weaker. 

'' A privileged class has existed in this country, (Vom an 
early period of its settlement. Slafteholdere constitute that 
class. They have a special foundation on which to stand 
— namely, personal dominion over slaves." 

Was it by language such as this that the Sen- 
ator hoped to bring the slaveholders to the point 
of joining in his great scheme of emancipation? 
Was there ever an attack more insidious, or one 
belter calculated to bring the slaveholder into dis- 
credit .' A little furtlier on, the Senator exclaims: 
'* Oh, how blessed a thing it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity!" He comes to bury 
Cssar, not to praise him. While he speaks of 
his brethren of the South, he teaches others to 
regard them as enemies. He says they are the 
enemies of liberty already engaged in undermin- 
ing the Republic. 

The Senator's audience on the occasion referred 
to, were told plainly that the slaveholders of the 
South constituted a privileged class — an aristoc- 



racy — and that an aristocracy was dan^eroys to 
the existence of the Republic. Why did he thus 
teach, unless he meemt to bring this privileged 
class into reproach ? If there he in the South a 
privileged class— an aristocracy, in the language 
of the Senator — and that aristocracv is dangerous 
to the existence of the Republic, aoes the Sena- 
tor propose no remedy ? Does he mean simply 
to complain of the existence of the evil without 
attempting, in any capacity whatever, to remedy 
that evil .' He goes on: 

" The spirit of the revolutionary age was adverse to that 
privileged class. America and Europe were firmly engaged 
then in prosecuting what was expected to be a speedy, 
complete, and universal abolition ofji/rican slavery.^^ 

Here again the universal abolition of African 
slavery is spoken of as an act necessary to place 
the Government in harmony with the spirit of the 
revolutionary ace. Still, there was no design to 
interfere with slavery in the States. The great 
scheme of universal abolition was to be carried 
out through the influence of moral suasion, and 
that influence was to be aflTectually exerted by 
calling the slaveholders a privileged class, an 
aristocracy whose special privileges were dan- 
gerous to the Republic, ana the liberties of the 
people. 

" O shame ! where is thy blush ?" 

See how the Senator lays down one proposition 
after another, dove-tailing each into its predeces- 
sor in a manner to draw tne public mind to a par- 
ticular conclusion, that conclusion being that by 
all the memories of their revolutionary sires, by 
all their hopes of preserving republicanism in 
this country, they are called upon to wage Ui 
ceaseless, unrelenting, and never-dying warfare 
on slavery wherever it exists; and yet the Senator 
comes here to-day and says: *• No; I indignantly 
repudiate the idea that either I or my friends 
ever dreamed of assailing slavery in the Stat^." 
After going^ on through a lone argument, which 
I have no time to read, nor tne Senate patience 
to hear, the Senator says — I read again rrom the 
Albany speech: 

" I will only ask, in concluding this humiliating rehearsal, 
whether tiiere is not in this favored country a privileged 
class ; whetlier itdocs not stand on an enduring foundation ; 
whether it is not growing stronger and stronger, while the 
unprivileged class grows weaker ond weaker ; whether its 
further growth and extent would not be, not merely detri- 
mental, but dangerous ; and whether there is any hope to 
arrest Uiat growth and extension hereafter, if the attempt 
diall not be made now ? 

" The change that has become at last so necessaiy is as 
easy to be made as it is necessary. The whole number of 
slaveholders is only three hundred and fifty thousand^ one 
hundredth part of uie entire population of the counuy. If 
you add their parents, children, immediate relatives, and 
dependents, tliey are two millions— one- flfteenth part of 
the American people." 

What, sir, is the object — the purpose, of the 
Senator in makine these declarations.' Why 
does he proclaim that this privileged class in the 
South is dangerous to republican institutions — 
that it exists there in violation of the great prin- 
ciple for which the revolutionary battles were 
fought, and that those who uphold it are only 
three hundred and fifty thousand? For what 
purpose, let me ask you, did the Senator from 
New York present the case in this form to the 
mind of his audience at Albany ? That Senator 
never speaks without a purpose. He does not 
explain; and, if he will not, I needs must be left 
to the resources of my own mind for an answer. 

The Senator knew that no chord in the heart of 
our people was so easily touched, or responded so 
promptly, as that one which binds it to the menw 
.ories of the Revolution, and he rightly concluded 
that our people everywhere. North and South, 
were deeply imbued with republican sentiments. 
If, then, he could persuade them that there was 
a little handful of three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand slaveholders at the South warring against 
the great principles established in our Revolution, 
and breaking down repul)Iican institutions in the 
country, wWy^ then, the twenty-five millions who 
do not belong to this privileged class — to this 
aristocracy, would rise up, and will the abolition 
of slavery — and then, in nis own language, there 
bein^ ."a will, the teay wotUd open for it.** 

It IS not my business to explore the recesses of 
any man*s heart; but I apprehend the object of 
the Senator in milking the speech to which I have 
alluded, was to persuade the mighty North that 
it ought to ioi({ the abolition of slavery. He told 



them of its dangerous tenderfcies. He pointed 
to the feeble prop by which it is sustoinea. his 
upheld, said he, by only three hundred and fifty 
thousand slaveholders; and you wh% are not 
slaveholders are more than twenty-five millions 
of people; only have the will to overthrow this 
great monstrosity, and the way will immediately 
open to you! Such, if not tlie language, is at 
least the teaching of the Senator from New York; 
and yet he comes to the Senate to-day to tell us 
he never contemplated , never counseled, and never 
believed anyboay else contemplated, or coun- 
seled, an attack on slavery in the States ! 

But, Mr. President, there is a deeper meaning 
— a lsj[ger significance to this speech of* the Sen- 
ator. There are three hundred and fifty thousand 
slaveholding aristocrats in the South, says the 
Senator — men at war with liberty, and dangerous 
to the Republic. They are only one in one hun- 
dred of the entire population; or if you add, he 
says, " the children, relatives, and dependents, 
they are one in fifteen;" consequently, fourteen 
parts out of every fifteen of the entire population 
nave no interest in slavery. They are, as he 
seems to conclude, mere newers of wood and 
drawers of ^ater to the slaveholding aristoci^ats. 

These suggestions come from no friendly spirit, 
Mr. President. The*y open a wide field (or spec- 
ulation; and if I did not feel that there was a 
necessity for my being brief, I would ask the 
^nator to join me in a ramble through that fieM. 
To him it is not a field of treasures, as he sup- 
poses. If he expects, by appeals like these, to 
turn the hearts of the non-slaveholders of the 
South against slavery, he will miss his aim. 
They may have no pecuniary interest in slavery, 
but they have a social interest at stake that is 
worth more to them than all the wealth of all the 
Indies. Suppose the Senator shall succeed in 
his ideas or universal abolition — what is to be 
the social condition of the races in the South ? 
Can they live together^n peace ? No one pre- 
tends to think they can. Will the white man be 
allowed to maintain his superiority there ? Let 
us examine this proposition. There are in my 
State about three hundred and fiAy thousand 
whites, and about an equal number of blacks. 
Suppose the negroes were all set free. What would 
be the immediate and necessary consequence? A 
struggle for the supremacy would instantly ensue. 
White immigration to the State would cease of 
course. The. whites already there woi|^d have 
but little motive to struggle in the mahitenance 
of the unequal contest between the blacks and 
their millions of sympathizing friends in the free 
States. The consequence would be that the men 
of fortune would gather up their transferable 
property, and seek a home in some other country. 
The poor men — those of little means — the very 
men on whom the Senator relies to aid him in 
carrying out his great scheme o( emancipation, 
would alone be compelled to remain: their pov- 
erty, and not their will, would compel them to 
remain. In the course of § few years, with no 
one going to the State, and thousands on thou- 
sands leaving it in one constant strecub, the pres- 
9it equilibrium between the races would be lost. 
In a few years, the disparity would probably be 
some three, four, or five to one in favor of the 
blacks. In this state of things, it is not difficult 
to see what would be the white man*s condition. 
If he should be allowed to maintain his equality 
he mi^ht think himself fortunate; superiority 
would be a thing not to be dreamed of. The 
negroes being vastly in th^ majority, would prob* 
ably claim the ascendency in t)ie social, and in all 
other circles. If the white man, reduced to such 
a condition, were allowed to marry his. sons to 
negro wives, or his daughters to negro husbands, 
he might bless his stars. 'If the Senator from 
New York expects the aid of non-slaveholders in 
the South in bringing about this state of social 
relations, let me tell him he is greatly mistaken. 
If I had to take my choice to-day between an 
army of large slaveholders and an army of non- 
slaveholders to defend the institutions of the 
South, I would take the latter. The first would 
fi^ht .to defend their property, the last to main- 
tain their social superiority; the one would see 
an outlet after defeat, the other would see them- 
selves degraded below the level of the negroes, 
their sons married to negro wives, and their 
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daughters consigned to the embraces of neero 
husbands. I telithe Senator that his philosopny 
ha.s failed — his fine-spun theories will all explode, 
when submitted to the test of the plain, common 
sense of cne non-slaveholding population of the 
southern Slates. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wil- 
son] was equally particular with the Senator 
from iNew York, to assure us that he contem- 
plated no attack on slarery in the States. Indeed 
ne became somewhat indignant at the idea that 
any one should intimate that he had ever contem- 
plated any such thing. I have no authorized 
edition of the Senator s speeches; and if I read 
him incorrectly, he is present,>l am elad to see, 
and will no doubt correct me. The Senator 
knows what the Anti-Slavery partymean to do — 
1 mean the Grarrison and Wendell Phillips party. 
Did the Senator from Massachusetts use this 
language: 

" The Antt-Slavtry party alone is too weak. Tbey are 
few in onmbera, tbougn their policy, I believe, will yet be 
impreBsed upon the country, mcI <A« Iuim it not yet.** 

The Senator, I repeat, knows who the Anti- 
Slavery partv are, and he knows their purposes. 
Did he use tnat language? If he did, the infer- 
ence is irresistible that he believed in the sound- 
ness of the anti-slavery theories, and was ready 
to embrace them at the right time. If he did not 
so believe, and was not so ready, why did he 
declare, "but the time is not yet ?^* 

Mr. WILSON. Will the &nator allow me to 
make an explanation ? 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON. I beg leave to assure the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi that the object of my 
making that statement was not to refer to the 
Garrison Abolitionists as the anti-slavery men, 
or the radical or Grerrit Smith Abolitionists; but 
to speak of the anti-slavery men of the country 
whose sentiments were embodied in the Buffalo 
platform of 1848, and the Pittsburg platform of 
1852. The doctrines of the Free-^il party were 
the doctrines to which I referred. I said that 
those who agreed in those platforms were in a 
small minority. I believed the sentiments em- 
bodied in those platforms were correct, and would 
yet be impressed on the country. Nothing in 
those platforms contemplates any action by the 
Congress of the United states, or any interference 
whatever with slavery in the slaveholding States 
in the Union. 1 never entertained the thought 
that we had that power, and I never proposed to 
usurp or exercise it. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, the Senator 
admits that he used the language, but avoids its 
force by sayingj in effect, that it was addressed 
to parties other than those I have named. The 
language was addressed to some one who was 
in advance of the Senator; and whether it was 
Garrison or Gerrit Smith, or some one of less 
ultra views, makes but little difference. It is the 
language of entreaty, addressed to some one im- 
ploring hioi not to go so fast. He says your senti- 
ments are all right, but the time has not come for 
impressing them on the country. I submit to the 
Senate how far any party must have gone when 
the Senator from MAsaachusetts had to call on 
them to stop; and I submit to the Senator him- 
self, whether he did not contemplate an advance 
movement when he said, ** The time is not yet." 

The Senator will pardon me if I say these are 
significant declarations; and when coupled with 
remarks, such as those I have quoted from the 
speeches of his friend from New York, they 
oecomd too potential to be passed by in silence. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, I am inter- 
ested very much in tliis arguinent of the honor- 
able Senator, and I think it is a very fair and 
senatorial mode of proceeding. I have not the 
least objection whatever to his analysis of the 
arguments and speeches which I have made. It 
is not my purpose to answer; but I know the 
honorable Senator is proceeding in a manner 
which indicates what I might expect from him, 
fairness. I beg leave to say now, rather than at 
some other tinie in the debate, that I appeal to 
him, in the revision of his remarks, not to over- 
state, as I think he has erroneously done, dis- 
claimers and denials which he assumes I have 
made here in this debate. On referring to the few 
remarks which I addressed to the Senate, on the 



first day that this Question arose, he will see the 
precise extent to which I did go; and I would not 
nave him present me to the peopje of the country 
as denying or disclamine anytning more than i 
have actually done, and i know he does not wish 
it. I hope the honorable Senator will excuse me 
for interrupting him on this particular point, as I 
have no wish to interfere with his argument. 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly; I do not wish, at 
this particular point, to review what I have said 
in regard to the Senator from New York, my 

S resent deafing being with the Senator from 
lassachusetts. I turn over to another produc- 
tion of the honorable Senator. When I stated 
the other day that there had been a sort of billing 
and cooing, a sort of caressing, a sort of old-fash- 
ioned courtship, between certain gentlemen here 
and the ultra-Abolition party, the Senator and 
his friends came forwarJ and very indignantly 
denied it. Denials have come upon us thick and 
fast from that day to this, not only through the 
Senators, but through their newspaper journals 
all over the country. I have had a perfect shower 
of newspapers rained on me from every part of 
the country, all indignantly denying that I was 
at all right in assuming that there was any sort 
of attempt to get up a political marriage between 
the Abolitionists of the Garrison and Wendell 
Phillips school and the Black Republican party. 
I ask the Senator from Massachusetts whether 
he did not, on the 20th of Jttne, 1855, address 
this letter to Wendell Phillips? I need not say 
to the Senate who Wendell Phillips is. It is 
sufficient to say that he *<out-Herods Herod," 
he " out-Garrisons Garrison," he '* out- Parkers 
Parker.'* He goes further than the renowned 
Beecher himself This, I understand, to be the 
letter of the Senator: 

" I hope, my dear sir, that we shall all vtrive to unite and 
combine aUthefriends o/fretdom; that we shall forget each 
other*$ faults and short-comings In the past; and all labor to 
secure that cooperation by which alone the slavk is to 
BB BMANCirATSO, ond the domination o/hU meater broken. 
Let us remember that more than three mUUon$ of bondmen, 
f roaning under nameless woes, demand that we ahall cease 
to reproach e^ch other, and that we labor for their omuy- 

BHANCB." 

Did the Senator write that letter? 

Mr. WILSON. Will the Senator allow me a 
word on that subject? He has put a categorical 
question. I am ready to answer the question; 
but I would like to put my own construction on 
that letter. 

Mr. BROWN. Any construction the Senator 
pleases. I cannot say that I will adopt his con- 
struction, but I will hear it. 

Mr. WILSON. Well, Mr. President, I re- 
ceived an invitation from Wendell Phillips to 
attend a meeting, and to address that meeting. 
I wrote that letter. 

Mr. BROWN. So I thought. 

Mr. WILSON. I agree to every word of it 
now, as I did then, and there is nothing in that 
letter inconsistent with anything I have uttered 
upon this floor. I am opposed to slavery. I am 
in favor uf its abolition everywhere where I have 
the power. Mr. Phillips, as the Senator says, 
takes extreme views. I differ from him altogether 
in regard to them. He is a gentleman of great 
talent and character — in my opinion the greatest 
living orator on this continent. I have heard no 
man m the country during the last twenty years 
— and I have heard the K^remost orators of the 
country — that I consider his equal. 

My idea is this: I want all men who are 
opposed to slavery to take a moderate and reason- 
aoie position, to abandon the extreme notions 
which those men entertain, to oppose the exten- 
sion of 8]{ivery, separate the Federal Government 
from its connection with it, banish the negro dis- 
cussions ihat we are having in these' Halts, and 
leave slavery in the slave States, where the Consti- 
tution' leaves it, to the care of the people of those 
several States. I believe that when that is done 
the liberal, high-minded, just men of the South 
will in their own time and in their own way brine 
about a safe emancipation. That is my view of 
the matter. It was so then, and is so now. 

Mr. BROWN. Well, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator admits that he wrote the letter. My charge 
was, that there was an attempt, on the part^ of 
these Republican Senators, to get up a political 
marriage with the Abolitionists, ana the denial 



was to that char^. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts denied the charge, and was at great pains, 
in his speech the other day, to complain that I had 
made certain remarks in reference to Garrison and 
his friends, and had coupled them with the Sen- 
ator and his friends; in all of which he intended 
to discard the idea that there was any kind of 
afiiliation or political association between the Re- 
publican Senators here and these ullra-Abolition- 
ists out of doors; and yet, when I introduce a 
letter which comes precisely to the point, show- 
ing that the Senator himself had aadressed one 
of the extfemest of these men, saying: ** You and 
I ought to act together; you and I must act to- 
gether; three millions of bondmen groan, and 
fouandl must come to their deliverance;" when 
show that the Senator addressed this appeal to 
the most ultra of the Abolitionists, the Senator 
comes forward to palliate. But, sir, what becomes 
of his denial, that he ever courted the support or 
cooperation of these people 

Mr. WILSON. WUl the Senator allow me a 
word ? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes, sir; certainly. 

Mr. WILSON. I made the denial; I make it 
now. The Grarrison Abolitionists do not vote. 
I believe them to be sincerely opposed to slavery, 
but they do not vote. They have taken positions 
which, in my judgment, are wrone. What I 
wished was this: to have the men who act with 
them abandon their extreme notions, and take a 
moderate position, and stand where we stand — 
upon apurely constitutional and national basis. 

m. BROWN. Then, sir, why did the Sena- 
tor says to Mr. Phillips, **Let us aU labor together 
to secure the cooperation by which alone the 
slave is to be emancipated, and the dominatioo 
of his master broken r ' 

Mr. WILSON. I explained that. 

Mr. BROWN. Is not that the precise point 
to which Phillips is fighting — to emancipate the 
slave and break the domination of his master? 
Where? In the States. Is there slavery any- 
where else but in the States ? When you eman- 
cipate the slave, you musf emancipate the slave 
in the States; and when you break the domination 
of the master, there is no doihination to be broken 
anywhere but in the States. Then, when the 
Senator said to Phillips, ** Let us all labor together 
to this end," was he not inviting Phillips on to 
his own platform, or was he saying to Phillips, 
**My dear Phillips, let me get on to your plat- 
form. " [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator is entirely mistaken, and is pushing that 
point further than it can be legitimately carried. • 
My idea is, and was then, that the way to break 
the domination of the master over the Govern- 
ment of the country and over the slave is, so far 
as we are a nation, to prevent the extension or 
existence of slavery outside of the slave Stales, 
and then to leave the matter with them to settle, 
because it is the only constitutional way, and the 
only way in which I believe it can ever be done 
peaceably. In my judgment, this Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot interfere for the abolition of sla- 
very in the States without endangering the safety 
of the countrv, and bringing about a state of 
affairs that will be detrimentfU to the interests of 
both master and slave. 

Mr. BROWN. If that was the idea of the 
Senator from Massachusetts when he wrote the 
letter, he is certainly the most unfortunate man 
that ever took upapen toexpressanidea. While 
I certainly shall not undertake to say that the 
Senator's interpretation of his own language is 
not the true interpretation, I do undertake to say, 
and appeal to the intelligence of the Senate and 
the world, whether any other man would put that 
interpretation on it. When the Senator declared : 
''Three millions of bondmen, groaning under 
nameless woes, demand that we shall cease to 
reproach one another, and that we labor for their • 
deliverance, " he used language which would teach 
every man who read it to believe that he was * 
ready for any sclieme which looked to the eman- 
cipation of the slaves in the States. There are 
no three millions of slaves anywhere else groan- 
ing under nameless woes, nor enjoying the high- 
est degree of human felicity, or any intermediate 
state of misery or happiness between the two; 
the only slaves on this continent to whidi the 
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Senator could have alluded, were the three mil- 
lions of slaves in the States; and ^hen he said 
to Wendell Phillips: "You and I, jour friends 
ttnd my friends, must labor unceasmgly for the 
deliverance of those' three millions of bondmen," 
he must have meant — at least, the human mind 
Will conclude, in the absence of hid own denial, 
that he meant — the slaves in the Statetf. He says 
he did not so mean, and 1 am bound to believe 
him; but I am sorry to trust his candor at the 
Mpense of his understanding. 

Mr. WILSON. Without interrupting' thb 
flfpeaker too much, I wish to say that Mr. Phil- 
lips and Mr. Phillips's friends did not so under- 
stand it. Ther Icnow my prfecise and exact 
position. The letter was probably hastily and 
carelessly written to' a friend; but the cbnstnic- 
tfon the Senator puts on it, no man in Massa- 
diusetis ever put oh it. 

Mr. BROWN. I expect the Senator has been 
explaining it there, as he has here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILSON. The question Was niBVBf raised 
. there at all. 

Mr. BROWN. When he wtote the letter to 
Wendell Phillips, the Abolitienists no doubt ex- 
pected the codperation of the Senator and his 
n-iends; but when he became startled at his own 
position, and commenced^ as be is doing now, to 
fall back on what he considered to be a more 
impre^able position, I dare say Wendell Phil- 
lips said, " Well, my dear Wilson, you have not 
spoken as candidly as I thought you did.'* If, 
however, the language had been left without 
explanation in speeches hera or elsewhere, I 
▼enture to say Mr. Wendell Phillips, and all 
other men, woudd have put the same construction 
dnit that I do. 

Mr. President, I have already noticed the 
speeches of the two Senators at ^ater length 
tnan I had intended. The material before me 
is not half exhausted; but if I eo on I shall be 
compelled to overlook some of their associates^- 
I have a word for each of them. The Senator 
from New York I regard as the very Ajax Tela- 
mon of his party; and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts may, I think, be fairly considered their 
Jupiter Tonans. I had, therefore, to devote some 
time to them; but I beg the others not to consider 
themselves slighted — I will come to them after a 
While. 

I must, before leaving the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, even at the risk of being tedious, say 
a word in reply to the speech pronounced by him 
the other day. Almost in the outset of his speech 
he denounced in measured , studied phrase, ** those 
• twin sisters of barbarism. Slavery and Polyg- 
amy." 

Mr. WILSON. That Was a' quotation. 

Mr. BROWN. Well, sir, quotation or ori- 
fl|9nal thought, for what purpose was it introduced 
into the Senator's speech ? If he means, as he 
says he does, to accomplish his ends by moral 
stiasion, by finally raising up a party in the South 
to cooperate with him in the great work of over- 
•thming slavery, let me ask, are men persuaded 
by this sort of denunciation ? Is the southern 
slaveholder to be persuaded by bein? told that 
he is the cof^frire of the citizen of Utah? that the 
man in Mississippi who owns his fifty slaves is 
as morally corrupt as he of Utah who has his 
fllVy wives ? If the Senator meant ainylhing, he 
nleant precisely that. If the Senator expects to 
make converts by that species of preaching, he 
Will have to preach to some other people than 
those whom I represent. Let me say now to 
the Senator and all who sympathize with him, 
that I love this Union; those whom I have the 
honor here to represent, and in whose name I 
Bpeak to-da^Tf love it; but if we are to live together 
in peace, this sort of denunciation must cease. 
This species of reviling, these taunts, these in- 
sults leveled at every slaveholding family in fifleen 
'States of the Union, must come to an end, or we 
^cannot live together in peace and quietude. I 
say no more. 

The Senator denies all association with Garri- 
Sbn, and politicians of that school; but when' I 
tfllude to what Ghirrison said, the Senator is 
quick to spring to his feet for the purpose of 
Cutting in a vindication. I am always quick, I 
aope, to vindicate my friends, but very alow to 
TOdieats my enemies'. If xhdf have no sympa- 



thizing friends here, they can send their vindica- 
tion through some other channel than myself. 
But in the very act of vindicating his'friend Gur- 
rison from the charge which I made, the Senator 
admitted all that i said. My declaration was, 
that Grarrison had declared, in the last canvass, 
that if he had a million of votes to dispose of, he 
would give them all to Fremont — of course I 
meant to say in the contest then going on ; in the 
contest as between Buchanan, Fillmore, and Fre- 
mont. I did not say that he prefeisred Fremont 
to all other men; btit that, as against the other 
two, he would give his million of votes for Fre- 
mont. My object was to show the bond of sym- 
pathy existing between the Republican Senators 
nere and the Garrison, Fred' Douglas, and Wen- 
dell Phillips school elsewhere. I think I made 
my point clear at the time; but if I failed to do so 
then, I trust the Senate appreciates it now. Ft 
was and is, that such was Garrison's partiality, 
such the partiality of his extreme Abolition crew, 
that if they had millions of votes to give, they 
would, in that contest, give them all to the Re- 

f>ublican candidate. Garrison would give a mll- 
ion of votes to Fremont, and, in return, Fremont 
Would no doubt give a million of votes to Gkirri- 
son; and the Senator, I suspect, would give his 
million to either of the two, or toOerrit Smith, 
or to his friend Wendell Phillips; and I half sus- 
pect if Fred Douglas was on the ticket it would 
make no serious difference witli him. [Laughter.] 

I made the charge the other day, and to*it there 
has been no denial from the othei* side of the 
Chamber, that in the very height of the conflict 
for the Presidency, Fred Douglass, the free ne- 
gro editor and orator, took down the name of 
Gerrit Smith and put up the name of John 
Charles Fremont. Why not that denied ? My 
point, as all must have seen, was to show the 
tic that binds the Republicans on this floor to the 
extreme Abolition party out of doors. I wanted 
to show how they were being knit together — how, 
being drawn into close companionship, they will 
by and by constitute but one party---and then if 
the extreme Abolition element prevails, as it most 
likely will, the party must become, par excellence, 
the Abolition party. I believe that thousands of 
good men, now in the Republican ranks. Will 
abandon them if they come to understand the 
designs of the leaders. I meant to expose these 
designs — to show that there was a plan on foot 
to Garrison ize the whole party; and if I have 
done anything towards accomplishing this end I 
am satisfied. 

There are other points in the Senator's speech, 
to which I will reply briefly. He and others 
have denied that there was anything of section- 
alism in the late contest; and their denial is based, 
if I understand them correctly, on the ground 
that the mere fact of their candidates for President 
and Vice President being from the same section 
of the Union^ did not establish sectionalisin in 
the ticket. The Senator cited the fact that Mr. 
Calhoun was upon the same ticket with General 
Jackson, and yet, he said, there was no charge 
of sectionalism then. Let me say to the Senator, 
none but the feeblest mind could ever have pre- 
tended that the mere fact of both candidates being 
from the same section afforded evidence of sec^ 
tionalism. I can select a ticket from Vermont 
and Massachusetts to-day — and surely it would 
be as hard to get it there as anywhere else — 
which would be purely national; and so I could 
select one from the South which would be purely 
sectional as against the South. Why, sir, sup- 
pose Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, were nomi- 
nated for the Presidencj, and JPrancis P. Blair, 
of Maryland, for the Vice Presidency: ^oes any 
one doubt that such a ticket would be a^ectional 
ticket? It would be a ticket hostile to the South, 
although both th^ nominees reside in slaveholding 
States? Surely I need not say to the Senator 
that it is the sentiment of the party, and of its 
candidates, that constitute its sectionality, and 
not the residence of one' or both its nominees^ 

Are your sentinients national ? Were not the 
sentiments which you avowed in the late canvass 
confined exclusively to the favor of one section ? 
Were they not uniformly hostility to the other ? 
Does not the country so recognize them ? The 
Senator himself, in the progress of his speech, 
and while uttering his complaint that ws of the 



South did not tolerate speakers who entertain his 
opinion, gave us the best evidence of the section- 
alism of his parly. *• Why,** said he,^d we not 
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have advocates m the South?** ** 0V'U9e,*' he 
answered, " you would not let the friends of our 
ticket speak there.** Why did We not let them 
speak? Was it because they were national in their 
sentiments? Was it because they came to advo- 
cate sentiments equally acceptable to the North and 
to the South, equally favorable to the one section 
as to the other? No, sir, the Senator knows this 
was not the reason. The Senator knew perfectly 
well that the reason why orators of his party 
were nOt allowed to speak in the South was sim- 
ply this: that they came to speak against our 
institutions, against our domestic peace j against 
our domestic quietude, against our domestic 
safety — at least against what we believe to be our 
domestic peace, safety, quietude; and of this we 
simply claimed to be the best judees. The charge 
that we have stifled debate or e^tacked the free- 
dom of speech is not true, and those who make 
it know it is not true. 

But, sir, the object of the Senator in introdu- 
cing this point was to complain of the want of 
liberality in the South. ** Wny,**said he, «* your 
southern people will not permit northern men to 
g;0 there ana express their honest sentiments. 
When they do go, you get up mobs and drive them 
out.** Let me say to the Senator, that when he 
or his friends come to the South to utter national 
sentiments, they will be heard with attention 
and listened to with deference. But when they 
come to preach such' sentiments as a Senator on 
this floor has been heard to utter within the last 
week, they may deem it fortunate if they escape 
the fury or an outraged people. When au)r man, 
whether he be a &nator or a private' citizen, 
comes to tell our slaves ** that they have a right 
to murder their masters, and that he will not ad- 
vise them not to do it,** we consider it no breach 
of hospitality, no violation of the freedom of 
speech*, to say that such sentiments shall not be 
expressed in our midst. If the Senator shall ever 
come to Mississippi and say there what I under- 
stand he has said recently in this'city, he will be 
ejected, if, indeed, no severer punishment shall 
be inflicted on him. 

Mr. WILSON. Do I understand the Senator 
from Mississippi to state that I have said in this 
city anything of that kind— that I would advise 
the slaves to cut their masters* throats, or in any 
way whatever commit any violence? 

Mr. BROWN. I undertake to say, not what 
the Senator has said, but what I understand he has 
said, from gentlemen who come to me avouched 
as men of character, namely: that he did say in a 
public hotel in this city, in the last five days, that 
the slaves had a right to kill their masters, and 
that he would' not advise them not to cut their 
masters* throats. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I desire to say 
here now, that in this city, or out of this city, I 
never harbored a thought of that character, and 
never gave it utterance — never at any time or 
upon any occasion . If I could speak to the slaves 
of the South, I would utter no voice of that char- 
acter; I would advise no violence whatever. 1 
do not believe in it; I would not advise it; on the 
contrary^ I believe that any insurrections, any 
acts of violence on their part, can only end in one 
way, and that is in their own injury. 

Mr. BROWNE Mr. President, I certainly shall 
make no question as to the veracity of the Sena- 
tor. I have repeated what I have heard. I have 
repeated what 1 have in writing from a man whom 
gentlemen of the very highest character assure 
me is a man of respectability and honor. He 
told me that he hearo the Senator say so;^ and he 
asserts, likewise, that there were other witnesses 
present, whose names he gave me. If the Senator 
denies the charge, of course his denial ends the 
controversy, lam not to stand up in the face of 
the Senate and on any proof insist that a Senator 
has spoken falsely. It is not my duty to do so. 
I will have no question of that sort with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, or any one else; but if 
he desires to know upon what authority I made 
the statement, I am prepared here, or upon a pri- 
vate call, to produce the evidence. 

Much has been said, Mr. President, of an irri 
taling character, on both sides of this slavery 
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aaestion . I do not know that the breach between 
tne North and the South can ever be healed. But 
it 18 very certain that those who desire peace 
•houid throw their oil on the water and not into 
the fire. While, therefore, I shall, as always 
heretofore, refuse to make unmanly concessions, 
I will abstain from saying anything that is irri- 
tating or unnecessarily severe. 1 am not ashamed 
to say that I want peace. 

Senators on the other side of the Chamber, and 
their sympathizing^ friends all over the eountrvi 
deplore the condition of the black man in tne 
South. I shall not pause now to contrast his 
condition therewith what it is iqhis native coun- 
try. If the Christian religion be a reality — and 
in its sublime truths I am a firm believer — I am 
at a loss to understand how any man can pretend 
that the barbarian and cannibal, standing on the 
shores of Africa, and blessed with freedom, is 
better oflf than the civilized and evangelized slave 
on a southern plantation, cursed with bondage. 
Allowing all you say of the horrors of slavery to 
be true, they are more than compensated by the 
moral and religious elevation of the African in this 
country. But what you say is not true, and all 
tiie world knows it is not. One thing I may 
mention that is true beyond all controversy, and 
that ia, that those most familiar with slavery see 
(he least of its horrors. I speak not alone of 
tliose who live in the South, and who see it every 
day in all its forms; but of those in the free States 
most contiguous to it. The people in southern 
Illinois and the eastern part of Inaiana live almost 
in si^ht of slavery, and mingle with it almost every 
day in Kentucky and Missouri. The people in 
these localities, more than any others in the fi%e 
States, trade to the South; they visit the planta- 
tions, and mingle freely with the slaves and with 
their masters. The result is, that they discard 
the sickly sentimentality so freely indulged in by 
those who know nothing of slavery except as 
they see it in Abolition newspapers and black 
Republican speeches. Fourteen counties in south- 
em Illinois gave Buchanan fourteen thousand 
votes, and Fremont less than four hundred. I 
suppose the mob did not drive the Republican 
orators out of that country, as they did from the 
\ southern States; or if they did, I hope it is not to 
be charged to the^ account of the slaveocracy. 
The simple truth is, Mr. President, there is not 
one man in a thousand, who knows anything of 
slavery practically, that does not believe it to be 
the normal condition of the negro race. Seen 
through the interstices of Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
Garrison's Liberator, or one of the Senator's 
speeches, it is, I grant you, a frightful outrage on 
humanity. 

The Sienator alluded, the othf r day, to certain 
speeches made bv leading statesmen in Virginia, 
which he assured us were more or less favorable 
to his side of this question. Does the Senator 
know why such speeches are not made now? 
Does be know why the ameliorating process in 
the condition of the slave, then going on, has 
ceased ? Does he know why there are thousands 
of slaves in bondage to-day who mieht otherwise 
have been free? Does he know wh^ the slaves 
are not educkted? why their liberty is restricted, 
and their bondage made to sit more heavily upon 
them? If he does uQt, I will tell him. It is be- 
cause of the impertinent intermeddling of himself 
and his friends with matters that did not concern 
them. 

The Senator told us, the other day, on what 
terms we could get his sympathy. Let me tell 
him on what terms he can eet our respect and 
the gratitude of the slave. He can eet both by 
simply minding his own business. His present 
policy is annoving to us and detrimental to the 
slaVI. I use those words in their pwper sense. 
He may annoy and vex the master; but if he lets 
slavery alone m the States, as he says he will, he 
will do him no harm. He may damage the slave 
by vexing the master; but if he leaves the slave 
in bondage, he will do him no ^od. If you do 
not mean to overthrow slavery in the States, quit 
talking about it— quit exciting the feara of the 
master without a cause, and quit arousing the 
hi^es of the slave without a purpose. That is 
my advice, and I charge nothing tor it. 

Theri? is one point of attack against slavery 
which seems to be a favorite with all its assailants 
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in the Senate, and out of it — and that is, its ener- 
vating and destroying efifect on the people and 
States where it exists. The Senator rrom Mas- 
sachusetts went out of his way the other day, to 
tell us that slavery had converted Mount Vernon 
into a jungle. While these charge are made and 
dwelt on with peculiar unction oy the Senator 
from Massachusetts, it is curious to read and 
ponder the speeches of the Senator from New 
York, appealing to twenty-five millions of free- 
men to rise in their majesty and put down the 
three hundred and fifty thousand slaveholding 
aristocrats, who are ruhng the country — sapping 
the foundations of liberty and establishing an aris- 
tocracy in our midst. If slavery blights as with 
a mildew everything that it touches; if it converts 
cultivated fields into wild jungles, and stately man- 
sions into bat-roosts; if it renders the people im- 
becile in morals and mentally impotent, is it not a 
little strange that three hundred and fifty thousand 
slaveholders should so have ^ot the start of all 
the world that twenty -five millions of freemen are 
called into action to curb their growing power ? 
The truth is felt, Mr. President, though it is not 
acknowledged, Uiat slavery has an elevating and 
ennobling efiTect on the white man. It is not true 
that the intellectual giants of the South, who have 
guided the destiny of the nation through so many 
years, are but the feeble progeny of an imbecile 
race, rendered morally oblique and intellectually 
impotent by the existence of^ slavery in Uie south- 
em States. It if not true that three hundred and 
fifty thousand slaveholders, living in jungles, with 
no activity of mind, and no energy of body, have 
so excited the fears of the Senator from New York. 
When we compare our Washingtons, Jefifersons, 
Madisons, Henrys, Marshalls, Jacksons, and 
Calhouns, with your greatest and best men, no 
one can say with truu that we have cause to 
blush. 

But you tell us that your people are more pro- 
gressive than ours. In the mechanic arts I grant 
that they are. Your work-shops are more nu- 
merous, and on a larger scale than ours. The 
work-shop is the home'of vast numbers of your 
people. In its arts they excel, and we rejoice at 
their success. We rejoice because it is for our 
mutual advantage that they succeed. We rejoice 
still more because their success is a part of ihit 
common inheritance of the whole people. On 
the other hand, our home is in the cotton, sugar, 
rice, and tobacco fields of the South. In our 
department who will deny that we have succeeded 
as well as you ' Nowhere on the habitable globe 
has the culture of cotton been brought to such 
perfection as in the southern States of this Union. 
If gentlemen would only reflect that a proper 
division of labor, and the highest degree of suc- 
cess in every department, is the best evidence of 
national prosperity, these ill-natured flings at the 
South would cease at once. 

I have no time to puraue this train of thought, 
though it might be done with profit both to the 
Nor&«and to the ^uth. Whatever the northern 
people may say of us, we shall never cease to 
rejoice in tneir prosperity. 

I must pass on, Mr. President, because I find 
that my voice is failing me, and even my phys- 
ical strength is giving way. The Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Fbsbbndbn] the other day told us 
that the South was constantly makine oemands; 
that the South demanded that such and such 
things should be done by Congress; and upon 
the failure of compliance we tlireatened a disso- 
lution of the Union. If the Senator has so under- 
stood us, allow me to say to him that he has 
understood us amiss. In making that declaration 
he did us grievous wrong. The South has de- 
manded nothing. She never came to your doors 
with a petition for favor at your hands. She 
never asked affirmative legislation from this Gov- 
ernment, on the subject of slavery, since it has 
had an existence, save in the pursuit of a clear 
and admitted constitutional right. Her position 
has been one of opposition to your action. Not 
being a petitioner, she has uniformly come here 
to remonstrate against your action. Her whole 
demand^ her whole policy, mi^ht at any moment 
have been summed iip, and it is now, in these 
three short words: **Liet us alone." As some 
evidence that I am right on that question, I beg 
to read for the information of the Senfttor from 



Maine the positions taken by my own State, not 
through her Legislature, not through any informal 
convention, not through any primary mass meet- 
ing called by a newspaper, out through a con- 
vention of her people lawfully called to express 
her sovereign will in reference to this whole mat- 
ter in controversy. So far as she is concerned, 
she demands nothing; and I believe I can appeal 
with perfect confidence to Senators from all the 
southern States to bear roe witness that her posi- 
tion is substantially the position of their States. 
First, she says there shall be no interference by 
congressionsl legislation with the institution of 
slavery in the States. She certainly asks nothing 
in that but your forbearance. Sne then says, 
second, the slave trade between the States shall 
not be interfered with by action of Congress. 
Then she says, third, there shall be no action of 
Congress on the subject of slavery in the District 
of Columbia^ or any place subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of Congress, incompatible with the safety 
and domestic tranquillity , or the rights and honor 
of the slaveholding States. Then she sajs, 
fourth, that the refusal of Congress to admit a 
new State, on the ground of her tolerating slavery 
within her limits, would be subject for complaint; 
and declares, fifth, that Congress shall pass no 
law prohibiting slavery in any of the Territories; • 
and, sixth, that tiie repeal of the fugitive slave 
law, or the negl^t or refusal of the General Gov- 
ernment to enforce the constitutional provision 
for the recovery of fugitive slaves, would be ground 
of complaint. 

These are six positions taken in convention, 
and neither one of them looks to aflirmative 
action on the part of the Government; neither of 
them demands anything but your forbearance; 
neither of them demands anything except what 
may be summed up in three words — let us alone. 
Beyond that 1 undertake to say there is not now, 
has not been, and, in my opinion, never will bsi 
any considerable number or southern people de- 
manding anything. Let us alone; leave uswhers 
we were left by the Constitution of the United 
States; cease to interfere with us; cease to maks 
war upon us and our institutions, and our domes- 
tic safety, and we shall move on harmoniously 
together as oUr fathers did before us. 

1 feel, Mr. President, that I ought to say a 
word in reference to our position as regards ths 
Territories. There seems to me to have been a 
most persevering attempt commenced, and per- 
tinaciously kept up, throughout all the northern 
States, to misrepresent the position of the south- 
ern States and neople on this point. What havs 
we asked ? Wnat do we ask now ? Simply'to 
be treated as equals — to be allowed our ec^ual 
rights and our equal position in the territories. 
Tne soil, all must admit, is the common property 
of all the people or of all the States. We havs 
asked that Congress shall so treat it, and make no 
insulting discrimination between the people of 
Mississippi and the oeople of Massachusetts — 
between tne people of^ New York and the people 
of Virginia; but that all alike shall be allowea to 
go to the Territories, and take with them what- 
ever is recognized as property by the laws of the 
State from which they go. We have insisted, 
and do yet insist, that whoever makes laws for 
the Territories is as much bound to give protec- 
tion to us and our property, as to give protection 
to the northern roan and his property. No right 
exists to discriminate against us, and we ask no 
discrimination in our favor. I appeal to the plain 
common sense of every man, if in this there has 
been anything unreasonable. In the name of 
all that is just, has not the citizen of Virginia 
the same right to go to Kansas or any other 
Territory, and take with him that whish is reC* 
ognized as property by the laws of Virginia, 
as a New Yorker has to go and take with him 
that which is recognized as property by the laws 
of New York ? Have citizens of Massachusetts, 
let me ask, any higher privileges in the Territory ^ 
than citizens of Mississippi ? And if so, whers 
did they obtain them? JE^ow did they derive 
them ? By what authority do they undertake to 
claim for themselves exclusive pnvilegefe in ths 
Territories? If gentlemen are prepared to meet 
us on this ground of equality, the whole matter 
in controverey, as regards the Territories, is set- 
tled at once. If any Mississippian shall attempt 
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to set up authority through Congrefls, the Ter- 
ritories, Che people, or the States, to exclude citi- 
zens of MasBachusetta, Maine, New York, New 
Hampshire, or of any other State, from the com- 
mon territory, he will find himself opposed by 
the whole mass of southern people. We have 
always said, as I say to-day, that the citizens of 
the New England States, the citizens of all the 
free States, have the same right to eo to the Ter- 
ritories and take with them that which is recog- 
nized as'^ property by the laws of their States, 
as we claim for ourselves, to go and take that 
which is recognized as properly by the lawa of 
the States from which we go. Then as to the 
protection of property after it gets there — ^whoever 
makes laws lor the protection of the property of 
citizens of Maine, New York , NewHampshire , or 
Massachusetts, is, in my judgment — and I stand 
on thatclakn-~equally bound to make laws for the 
protection of the property of Mississippians, Vir- 
ginians, and Tennesseeans. If you ask no protec- 
tion for your property through conCTessional lee^is- 
lation or through territorial legislation, we shall 
ask none for ours. If you askprotection for your 

groperly, we say we are equally entitled to pro- 
iction for ours. ' We say that neither Congress 
nor the Territorial Legislature shall, with our 

* consent, make any insulting discrimination be- 
tween the people and property ^f one section of 
the Union, and the people and property of any 
other section^-bctwcen the property of a citizen of 
New Hampshire or Massachusetts, and the prop- 
erty of a citizen of Maryland or Mississippi. 
Can we maintain ourselves on the soundness of 
this position ? And if not, why ? 

Do gentlemen claim that we are under the ban 
of the Constitution ? Do gentlemen pretend that 
the Constitution which gives us our authority 
to be here, which authorizes me to address this 
august body to-day, which brings us into this 
council-house, discriminates against the property 
of the fifteen southern States of this Union ? Do 
they pretend that there is anything in that Constir 
tution* which denies to our property equal protec- 
tion in the Territories with tne property of the 
other sixteen States of the Union f I undertake 
to say that it is the only article^ of property 
which is clearly and distinctly recognized by the 
Constitution. Take anything else, merchandise, 
live-atock, anything you please, and you can 
£nd nothinjE; in the Constitution which specially 
and specifically looks to its recognition as 
property. The Constitution does recognize per- 
sons held to service (slaves) as property, and 
it.recognizes nothing else by name. Every other 
kind of property is left to the protection of 
local or State legislation. Not a word is found 
in the Constitution about merchandise, live-stock, 
or money as property. Persons /bound to service 
(slaves) alone are mentioned. Then with what 
pretense of justice is it said, that this property 
IB under the ban of the Constitution, or that it is 
not equally entitled to protection with any other 
kind of property? 

The soutnern States, Mr. President, have been 
accused of violence in4he maintenance of their 
rights under the Constitution, as they understand 
4hem. Our people are set down as lawless, and 
are constantly charged with attempts to carry 
their points by force. A stranger would be very 

S)i to conclude from ^^ accounts given of us, 
at every southern man was a walung citadel. 
I shall make no defense against charges like Uiis 
—our States and our peof3e stand on the defens- 
ive. Never, sir, never since the Government 
was founded, has th^ North had reason to com- 
plain that either the southern States or the south- 
em people have interfered with \^e\t domestic 
concerns. I have no reproaches to utter ;1[>ut can 
our northern friends say 'as much? Can they 
toay that they have never interfered with our do- 
mestic afiairs ? 
When the Kansas bill was passed, we hoped 

# there would be an end of this controversy. It 
was intended to take the question of slavery out 
of Congress, and trans/er it to the people of the 
Territory where it properly belonged, and who, 
as we all agreed, had the right of (he proper time 
to settle it for themselves. What the proper 
time may be was a subject left open for aiscus- 
•ion; ana to this point 1 will recur presently. 

tt certainly wm not contemplated by any of 



us that violence was to be used by any party to 
coerce a decision in Kansas. The people there, 
those who were honajide citizens of the Territory, 
were to be left perfectly free to settle their domes- 
tic afiairs in their own way, subject to but one 
influence, and that the benign and peaceful influ- 
ence of the Constitution. No sooner had this 
bill passed than a concerted and powerful e#brt 
was set on foot here, and rapidly taken up in the 
New England States, to cmonize the Territory 
with a vagrant population. Men were enlisted 
and sent uiere, not to cultivate the soil, not to 
erect work-shops and carry on the mechanic arts 
— no, not for these purposes. They went not 
with the artisan's tocMs cht the implements of hus- 
bandry in their hands, but with rifles, bowie 
knives, and other deadly weapons. Their object 
could not be mistaken. Instead of colpnizing the 
country, and making for themselves bene&ent 
and wnolesome laws — laws under which they 
meant themselves to live — ^people went to Kansas 
for no higher purpose than to fan the flames of 
discord, and to make laws from which they 
meant themselves to flee. They went for mis- 
chief, and they got it; they sowed the whirlwind, 
and reaped the storm. They were sent to Kan- 
sas to make Kansas a free State noUna voiens, 
and the Missourians were inflamed to madness 
by their conduct. It was not, sir, that tliese 
men went, or the States from which they went, 
that stirred the blood of Missourians, but it was 
the purpose for whidi they ^nt. When tlie 
Kansas bill passed, very few of us expected 
Kansas to become a slave State, cmd very few of 
ue cared much whether it did or not. But when 
we saw an attempt made by the enemies of 
slavery to plant on the borders of a slave State, |i 
Free-Soil colony, with no higher purpose than to 
harass that State-^ when we saw an attempt made 
by strangers to enslave the honajide white settlers 
in Kansas, by forcing on them, not a ICansas but 
a New England government, our people rose en 
fiMuse, and swore, by the God that made them, 
these things should not be. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Halb] 
the other day paraded before the Senate a hand- 
bill — and he did it with a flourish of trumpets 
that would have done honor to the fat knight 
when he claimed the credit of killing Hotspur. 
The handbill spoke of Buchanan and Breckin- 
ridge, and Free Kanstu, The Senator evidently 
thought he had made a grand discovery. I cer- 
tainly do not mean to approve of that handbill. 
It probably suggested an erroneous idea to many 
who saw it. It may have suggested that the Dem- 
ocratic party was for Kansas free, as the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire understood the word 
** free;" and if it dta, it suggested a falsehood. 
The Democratic party as a party is neither for free 
Kansas nor slave Kansas, as the Free-Soilere un- 
derstand the words ** free" and ** slave." The 
Democratic party is for leavine Kansas perfectly 
free, at the nght iinUf to settle the slavery question 
for herself, restrained only, as we all are in our 
action, by the provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. In this sense the Democrats are for prbb 
ELansas. The Senator's idea, if I understand him, 
is to make Kansas free by releasing the black man 
firom the authority of his master, and then force a 
eovemment on the white people in the Territory 
through the agency of New Eneland emigrant aid 
societies. His free Kansas makes the negro free 
by enslaviilg the white man; but my free Kaneas 
makes the white man free, and leaves the negro 
"where the Constitution left him — subject to the 
authority of his master. 

I was somewhat surprised, Mr. President, the 
other day, to hear the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
Trumbull,] in catechising the Senator ft'om Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. BiGLER,] who was then address- 
ing the Senate, raise the question as to how far 
we on the Democratic side of the house ooncurred 
in opinion upon the mooted point of squatter sov- 
ereignty . I supposed the object of the Senator in 
introducing that point was to make mischief— to 
stir up stnfe between Senators^on this side of the 
Chamber. If that was his purpose, let me say to 
him that he fell, as he will continue to fall, very 
far short of his mark. That there may be shades 
of difierence in our opinions is very ukely; that 
I do not, on every point, concur with my distin- 
guished find venerable friend from Michigan ia I 



probable ; bat that there is any difierence betwefni 
us which can by possibility prevent our acting in 
harmony for the accomplLuiment of certain great 
purposes which the national Democracy have in 
view, I utterly deny. 1 should prefer to hare my 
friend agree with me, as he may prefer to have me 
agree with him; but our difierence is not such, as 
I shall presently show, that we may not, without 
sacrifice on either side, act together on practical 
issues. '^ 

But, sir, how eomes it that the Senator fix)m 
Illinois — how comes it that other Senatora on hie 
dde, have all of a Budden found something so 
monstrous in this doctrine of squatter soTereigntyf 
When had we the first evidence exhibited to uB 
of the power of squatter sovereignty on this con- 
tinent r Elzcuse me, sir, but I undertake to say, 
diat the first exhibition of it was in the State 
which you have the honor solely at this moment 
to represent on the floor of tne Senate, [Mr. 
Wellbb in the chair.] When the people of 
California assembled in convention, and undcr^ 
took to frame a State constitution for themselves, 
they were all squatters; they were in the country 
without authonty of law; there was no law au- 
thorising them to be there. When they aseem* 
bled in convention on the high mission or making 
a State constitution, they assembled there to per- 
form an act of sovereignty: when they BMide the 
constitution and set up a State government in all 
its formSf it was an act of sovereignty performed 
by squatters, and by nobody else. 

Now, eir, I ask ^nators on the other Bide of 
the Chanber, whether they did not sanction that 
proceeding? I pray you, gentlemen, were yon 
n6t, one and all, in ftivor of admitting California 
under hersquatter-eovereignty constitution? Was 
not the Senator from Illinois the advocate for the 
admission of California under the constitutioo 
thus formed ? Was not the Senator from New 
York, and he from MasBachusetts, and he firom 
Ohio, all around the Chamber, wherever they are^ 
were they not friends of the admission of Califor- 
nia under her aqoatter-sovereignty constitution ? 
Then what righfhave they to complain of squat* 
ter sovereignty? And then who was the first 
representative of squatter sovereignty on thie 
fioor? When California was admitted there were 
already at the door of the Senate two gentlemen 
asking for admission. One of them was John 
Charles FrSmont. He came here as a Senator» 
the first who presented himself from California, 
and he was the very embodiment of equatter sov- 
ereignty. He had no constituency but a squatter- 
sovereignty constituency. He came from no State 
but a State brought into being by squatter eover^ 
eigns. These gentlemen, to a man, advocated 
his admission. .They not only went for the ad- 
mission of the State, out for the admisBion of her 
Senators. Thus they indorsed the whole proceed- 
ing up to that time. I suspect that they, and aU 
their class of politicians, are very much like one 
I heard speaking lately. He said he was for 
squatter sovereignty if it worked out in his favor, 
and against it if it did not. 

In my opinion, squatter sovereignty is a mis- 
nomer, and territorial sovereignty a humbug. I 
understand, sir, what is meant by'Sute sover- 
eignty, and in my opinion there is no other kind 
ofso vereignty existi ng in this country. Squatter 
sovereignty, territorial sovereignty, and popular 
soveignty, Twhen applied to the Territories,) all 
belong to tne same category, and they are ali 
politioU absurdities in my opinion. But I am 
not going to bore the Senate by giving the reasona 
why I think so. 

We agreed to let Kansas and all the other Ter- 
ritoriee manage their own afiairs in Uieir own 
way, nAjed only to the ConsHtutUn. We diijpred 
as to what a Territory might rightfully do under 
the Constitution. My fHend from Michigan [Mr. 
Cms] thought, and still thinks, a Territorial 
Legislature, such as that in Kansas, hsa the right, 
under the Constitution, to exclude slavery. I 
think difierently. He is not seeking to have hia 
ideas enacted into a law by Congress; nor am K 
He admits that if the L^slature <^ Kansas haa 
not the right under the Constitution to exclude 
slavery. Congress cannot confer it; and I knAir, 
if the Legislature has the right, Congrees can- 
not take it away. Therefore, neither of us jiro* 
pose that CongresB Bball do anything. We voted 
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together on the Kanaas bill, and agreed then to 
refer all our difference of opinion to the Supreme 
Court of the United States — the only^ tribunal on 
earth competent to decide between ub. When 
Chat deciiion is rendered, we both stand solemnly 
pledged t^bide by it. In making these remarks, 
I do notl^an at all to touch the question as to 
what the States, in their sovereign capacity, and 
in the exercise of their reserved rights, might or 
•oo^ht to do. That is a point for future consid- 
eration and decision. Now, sir, the difference 
between my honorable friend and myself is pre^ 
eisely the difference between Democrats who 
believe in squatter sovereignty, and I)emocratt 
who do not believe in it. 

if an unomnized Tenritory, such as Califor- 
Bia was in 1$49, such as Kansas was in 1853, 
0uch as the Indian territory outaide of Arkansas 
now is, shall undertake to exclude slavery, the 
Senator from Michigan and myself agree that it 
undertakes to do what it has no right to do. But if 
an organized Territory, like Kansas or Nebraska, 
undertakes, through its Legislative Council, to 
exclude slavery, the Senator thinks they have 
ihe right to do it. I do not think so. * This he 
calls pnopular sovereignty. I call it the assumption 
of a righi not conferred by the Constitution, and 
therefore not existing in the Territory. He may 
be right. I think he is not. But neither of us 
deaires or expects Congress to decide between us. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Trumbull] the 
other day interrogated the Senator from Penn- 
aylvania, [Mr. Biolbr,] as to what Mr. Buch- 
anan 's views were on this point. My friend from 
Pennsylvania declined to reply, because be had 
no authority to do so. The mends of Mr. Buch- 
anan were satisfied with his positioa on this point 
before they nominated and elected him, and they 
are not likely to fall out with him now on account 
of any suggeetions coming; from his enemies, 
•ecret or open. That he will hold the scales of 
justice in eoual balance between the North and 
the South I Wave no doubt; and if he does, his 
friends North and South will adhere to him . They 
were strong enough to elect him; and if he fulfills 
their hopes, as I am sure he will, they will show 
thems^ves strong enough to carry his adminis- 
tration through in triumph. Mr. Buchanan may 
lau^h his enemies to scorn. He has only to feel 
the inspiration that moved the hearts of his friends 
at Cincinnati, and stand firmly on the platform 
laid down by them, and they will throw over him 
their arms, and build around hira a« rampart that ' 
will defy the power of the Black Republicans and 
all their allies. 

But, to return to the Territories: We of the 
Pemociatic iaith all agree that they may, at the 
proper time, settle the slaverv question for them- 
aelvea. Some think it may be done sooner; but 
ve all agree that when the people of a Territory 
meet in convention to frame a State constitution, 
they may, in that constitution, admit or exclude 
alaverv, as they please; and we afree, further,- 
that their decision is final. If Kansas comes 
here with a constitution made by her b<majide 
people, free from all outaide influences, exduoing 
slavery, there is not a Democrat in either House 
of Congress who will not vote for her admission; 
and if, on the other hand, she comes with a con- 
stitution similarly made^lerating slavery, there 
is not a Democrat who will not vote for her 
admission. Break up your emigrant aid societies 
at the North, and all interference from the South 
arill cease. Then Kansas, being left perfectly 
free to regulate her domestic affairs in ner own 
way, may assemble her people in convention, 
frame her constitution to suit herself, admit or 
exclude slavery as she pleases, and she will be 
welcomed into the Union with open arms by 
every friend of free institutions from the Aristook 
to the Rio Grande, and from the Atlantic to the 
far-off Pacific. Sir, the Democracy has stood for 
fiAy years, like our own ocean-bound Republic. 
The waves of faction have beaten, upon it, and 
they have broken, in harmless ripples, at its feet. 
It stands to-day a fit type of our glorious coun- 
try-=-the hope of the oppressed in every land, 
and a beacon-light to the sons of freedom through- 
oiH the world. It will uphold the Constitution. 
It will preserve the Union. It will disappoint 
the tyrants of the Old World, and the enemies 
of liberty in the New. Demoeraey will go on 



conquering and to conquer, until all parties shall 
con^ss its dominion, and the whole world be 
converted to the sublime truths which it teaches. 
This is its mission. 

We mean, Mr. President, to settle this slavery 
question on a firm and lasting, because on a just, 
liberal, apd constitutional basis. We mean to 
stop agitation; we mean to give repose to the 
South, and quiet to the whole country; we mean 
to rout the Abolitionists, and bury Black Repub- 
licanism so low that the sound of Grabriel's 
trum{>et will not reach it on the day of judgment! 
This is our hope; this our prayer; this our con- 
fident expectation; but if we shall be deceived in 
this—* if it please God to prosper our enemies — if 
there shall be no settlement — ^if agitation is kept 
up — if the South can have no peace — if our ene- 
mies have the power, and are resolved to use it 
in breaking up the Union, and trampling the 
Constitution under foot — ^then we will turn to 
the Senator from New York, the great chieflain 
of his party, and the author of all our woes, and 
we wiU say to him and his infatuated allies, as 
Abram said to Lot: ** Let there be no strife, I 
pray thee, between me and thee, and between 
my herdsmen and thy herdsmen, for we are 
brethren. Is not the whole land before thee? 
Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me: if thou 
wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the risht; 
or if thou depart to the right hand, then I will so 
to the lefl. *' If this appeal shalLfail to reach the 
heart of the Senator and his allies, there will be 
but one alternative left us, and that an appeal to 
the God of battles. May Heaven, in its mercy, 
avert such a calamity ! 
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SPEECH OF PERCY WALKER, 

OF ALABAMA, 
In THB HouBB of REPRESElfTATIVEfl, 

Deetmber 17, 18S6. 

The House having under consideration the motion to reiter 
and print the President's Message- 
Mr. WALKER said: 

Mr. Speaker: As I said some dsL^n %go, when 
I first obtained the floor, it is not my purpose to 
follow in the current of debate of tne last eight 
or ten days. I have no campaign speeches to 
tQBhearse. The canvass is over,«nd the heat and 
excitement it produced should cease. I would 
cultivate that freedom Arom prejudice and that 
calmness of thought which are essential to wise 
legislation. 

The election has taken place, and I can imagine 
no good to result from a renewed discussion of 
the principles which controlled it, or of the mo- 
tives and conduct of the rival parties. Such a 
discussion will certainly not affect the policy of 
the present Administration, and will hardly be 
looked to by the incoming one as afibrding reli- 
able guides for its action. At thi^ early day it is 
impossible for us to anticipate what is to be the 
result of that election upon the destiny of our 
country. It may be, sir, that within th^ next 
four years the winds of sectional hate which have 
so fearfully swept over the land may subside, 
that fanaticism may exhauat itself by its own 
violence, and that those who have used it for bad 
purposes may be stranded upon the shores ^f 
popular contempt, and the country restored to 
something like quietness. On the other hand, it 
may be that the late election was a mere skirmish 
in advance of a great sectional fight four years 
hence, on which the issue will be the life or 
death of the Republic. But be that as it may, 1 
for one am prepared to wait the tide of events, 
and shall not, if I can avoid it, contribute to 
party asperity or sectional prejudice. 

In this spirit, therefore, I shall endeavor, as far 
as I can, to Ufl this Hotue, for a brief season at 
least, above the turbid pool of party strife, to the 
eonsideration of questions of common interest to 
us all^-North and South, East and West^^and 
which, in their importance and magnitude, should 
address themselves to the minds of all thoughtful 
men; for in their solution are involved Uie great 
interests, presentand fbture, n<it only of this coun- 
try, but of the civilized world. I rerer to the Cen- 



tal American States, their present condition, and 
our relations with them. 

In his annual message, now under considera** 
tion, the President has called our attention to the 
fSosture of affairs in Nicaragua\ and informs us 
that he has ceaaed to hold diplomatic relations 
with that States It is my purpose to comment, 
at some length, on that portion of the message, 
and therefore I send it to the Clerk^s desk to be 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

** The peculiar condition of aflUta ia Nicaiagoa In the 
early part of the present year, rendered it important that 
this Government should have diplomatic relations with 
that State. Through its territory had been opened one of 
the principal thoroughfares across the fsthmus connecting 
North and South Amoicaf on which a vast amount of 
property was transported, and to which oiur citlaens resorted 
in great numbers in passing between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts of the united States. The protection of 
both required that the existing Power in that State should 
be regarded as a res^osible Government; and its Minister 
was accordingly received. But he remained here only a 
short time. Soon thereafter the political affiiira of Nica- 
ragua underwent unfavorable change, and became involved 
in ntuch uncertamty and conftislon. DiplomaUc repre- 
sematives from two contending parties have been recently 
sent to tills Government ; but, with the imperfect iaCbrma- 
tton possessed, it was not possible to decide which was the 
Government de facto; and, awaiting fUrther developments, 
I have refused to receive either." 

Mr. WALKER proceeded: The House will 
tecollect that in themonth of May last, the Preai- 
dent transmitted to Congress a special message, 
in which he announced the fact tkat he had rec- 
ognized the Minister sent hither by what was 
then the Rivas-Walker Government in Nicaragua. 
In that paper he set forth at large the reasona 
influencing him to that act, averring what ia 
doubtless true, that from the foundation of our 
Republic it had been the invariable custom of all 
Administrations to recognize foreign Govern- 
ments de facto f without regard to the source of' 
their power or the manne^of their creation. 

The President then further stated, in addition 
to this general rule, that there were other and 
special reasons for recognizing the Government 
of Nicaragua, and opening amicable relationa 
with it; that the estaolishing of such relationa 
was neceasai'y to the protecuon of the persons 
and property of American citizens in that country; 
and that the ** interoceanic communication be- 
tween the opposite ahorea of America " makes 
the maintenance of friendly relations between 
this Government and the Central American States 
a matter of high commercial and political im- 
portance. 

Now, sir, let us follow the history of events in 
connection with this subject, and see whether 
they justify the discontinuance or stoppage of 
these friendly relations. It is far from my pur- 
pose and my feelings to comment upon the action 
of the Executive in a captious spirit. I desire to 
state my views fairly, frankly, and I trust clearly , 
upon this subject, in my opinion, the Govern- 
ment made a great mistake in the course taken, 
from beginzung to end, upon this whole Central 
American question. Before i come to an exam- 
ination of the present noature of affairs in that 
Republic, I shall call the attention of the House 
for a few moments to the past history of that 
country. 

We know, sir, that from the time that the 
broken, irregular shores of Bonaca first greeted 
the eyes of the adventurous sailor of Castile, at 
the opening of the aixteenth century, all com- 
mercial nations have looked to Central America^ 
as affordine a passage between the two ffreat 
oceans — that pathway, in quest of which so 
many gallant spirits have fallen in the wilderness 
to rise no more. The bold seamen and valiant 
captains of Clueen Elizabeth sought it with the 
fervor of religion — the infatuation of romance, 
through the gorgeous mazes of Central Ameri- 
can forests, where hunger, thirst, and fierce trop- 
ical heats were the foes that combined with tne 
cruel and Jealous Spaniards, and their more wilya 
and ferocious allies, the Jesuits, armed with the 
power and the terrors of the Inquisition, to guard 
the way . The Gilberts, the Ralekhs, the Drakes, 
skilled and dauntless soldiers ana sailors, eallant, 
courteous eentlemen, and incomparable scnolari» 
every one found his death eithervdirectly or indi- 
rectly in the vain pursuit of this same nassage, 
that waa to open the doors of El Donao to the 
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sons of Old England, and place it the brightest 
jewel in her crown. 

We all know, too, the valued lives, the countless 
treasure which England has dedicated to death 
and destruction in the terrific seas and deserts of 
the North Pole in search of a northern passage. 
Many of her best and bravest sons have perished 
there from the biting cold, or went down beneath 
some giant iceberg as it moved along in its sullen 
progress. But our old mother England pauses 
not at such loss, and, with the lust for commercial 
power, still persists in her endeavors. 

Look at the position of the Central American 
States. Cast your eye over the map, and you 
will find what, to my mind, is a most striking and 
wonderful fact, that as you travel south, the con- 
tinent itself seems, in obedience to some great 
law of nature, gradually to grow smaller and 
smaller, until, as you approach the Central Amer- 
ican States, the waters seem constantly encroach- 
ing upon the main land, until, when you have 
passea the State of Honduras, the waves of one 
ocean almost touch those of the other, as if the 
restless and turbulent Atlantic struggled to clasp 
in marriage Uhe more peaceful western sea. 
I say, that from their very position they have 
been, and must always contmue to be, a great 
object of interest, if not of acquisition, to the 
leadin|r Powers of the world. Why, sir, saga- 
cious England saw this long before the birth of 
a Republic on this continent. From the time of 
the discovery by Spain in 1502 — I may say down 
to this very moment, she has never withdrawn 
her eye from that point.- As far back as 1642 a 
body of Englishmen, pirates and marauders, in 
the Island of Jamaica, banded themselves together, 
and Crossed over, and made an inroad upon tlie 
possessions of Spain in Central America. It is 
true they were dispossessed afterwards, I think, 
in 1650, by the Vice General, as he was called, of 
Guatemala, but they i^ain and again renewed their 
attempts at different points— at Grasioz a Diaz, 
on the Mosquito coast, and that part of Guate- 
mala now called the Belize, and aiways with the 
secret connivance of England. They still made 
successful inroads upon the Spanish province^; 
and finally, in 1742, they were taken possession 
of formally and avowedly by the Britisn Govern- 
ment. 

At the end of the war that followed, in 1763, 
Great Britain entered into a treaty with Spain by 
which she at once relinquished all right to any 
portion of Central America, then called Spanisn 
America. But, sir, pursuing that policy of bad 
feuth which stands out upon all her history, she 
made another descent upon Spanish Amenca; it 
was, however, afterwards regained, and, in 1783, 
another treaty was made, in which she, in most 
emphatic terms, renounced all sovereignty over 
that soil. In 1786 there was still another treaty, 
in which she, in yet more emphatic terms, relin- 
quished any such claim. The war of 1796 sus- 
pended the enforcement of these stipulations, and 
in 1814. there was a final treaty entered into be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain. It is important, 
sir, that we should bear in mind the language of 
that treaty, because it has a direct connection 
with and throws light upon our controversy with 
England growing out of what is known as the 
Mosquito coast question. In that treaty of 1814 
she not only again recognized the right of Spain 
to all Central America as paramount and superior 
to her own, (the House will recollect that this 
treaty preceded the independence of Central 
America some nine or ten years,) but in express 
terms pled^d herself to " abandon the continent 
and all the islands adjacent thereto." 

Well, sir, things remained in this state until, 
in 1821, theStatesof Central America, viz: Gua- 
temala, Nicaragua, San Salvador, Honduras, and 
Costa Rica, proclaimed their independence, re- 
nounced their allegiance to the Crown of Spain, 
and aflerwards erected themselves into a sepa- 
• rate and independent Republic. But, sir, unfortu- 
nately for the well-being of that infant Republic, 
dissensions soon grew up. She lacked a thought- 
ful and enlightened leader* She had not been thor- 
oughly imbued with the true spirit of republican- 
ism. In 1824 these States fortned a constitution 
modeled after our own, but the peace that resulted 
from the cooperation of the several States and 
their anion was but short-lived. After the adop- 



tion of the constitution dissensions speedily man- 
ifested themselves; there were several aspirants 
for power, "and the result was that the Republic 
soon fell to pioqes. 

But, sir, before we come to that, let me recall 
the recollection of the Houpe to the fact that, 
before they entered into this formal union, as 
far back, I think, as December 2, 1822, these 
embryo States, apprehensive that they might be 
merged in the larger Republic of Mexico, (which 
had about the same time severed herself from the 
Crown of Spain,) as a means of gusrdin^aj^nst 
the efforts of Mexico to absorb thera within her 
limits, and thereby rob them of their independent 
existence, passed solemn resolves incorporating 
themselves into the Union of the North American 
States. This project, of course, passed away 
upon the adoption of the Constitution of 1824; 
and, as I have already said, unfortunately there 
appeared various rival leaders, and in the contests 
that followed the life of the Republic was crushed 
out. In 1827, however, it seems that a new ray 
of hope and promise broke over that distracted 
land . In one of their intestine wars, a man , who 
seemed to the patriots to have been born for the 
crisis and the emergency « was lifted above the 
vulgar herd of factious spirits. He was no or- 
dinary man, no mere ambitious soldier who pre- 
sented himself, but a man of large gifls, who, by 
his wisdom, his caution, the statesmanship he 
evinced, and the purity of his private character 
and life, induced the nope, which died out not 
for many years in that country, that tlirough his 
instrumentality, by his valor, courage, ana skill, 
peace might be once more restored to them. That 
man was Morazan, the descendant of a West 
Indian planter, who had mnirried in Honduras. 
With great power he swayed the destinies of 
that country for a number of years; but not even 
his wise policy and prudent counsels could quiet 
the discordant elements of that disturbed land, 
and the several States were constantly engaged 
in wars. 

Some ten years after his advent on the stage of 
action, a man of opposite elements came forward, 
of savage instincts, without refinement or culti- 
vation of any sort. Carrera was a fit instrument 
of a crafty priesthood. He came into notice in 
1837, and from that time to the present must be 
regarded as the evil eenius of the entire Central 
American States. A common herdsman — the 
i* pig driver of Guatemala," as Squier tells us he 
was called — was rude, ignorant, and unpolished, 
of gigantic strength, ferocious passions, indom- 
itable will, and dauntless courage. This man was 
taken up by the priesthood as the instrument of 
crushing Morazan, and thus effecting their pur- 
poses. 

After many a conflict and disaster, now and 
then relieved by victory, Morazan, defeated and 
taken prisoner, fell a victim to the vindictive ra^e 
of the Carrera faction. After his death, but slight 
obstacles barred Carrera 's way to absolute power; 
and he now stands, not the President of a repub- 
lican government, but the Dictator of Guate- 
mala, the chief State of Central America, and the 
most powerful enemy of the liberal party of 
Nicaragua. 

I have dwelt at some length on the intestine 
troubles of the Central American States; and I 
would now add, that the history of those wars and 
dissensions show throughout the active agency 
and interference of England; and I think I am jus- 
tified in saying that, but for her interference, there 
would have been at least a chance for a Repub- 
lic of Centra] American States. Though Great 
Britain had abandoned to Spain all right to any 
portion of Central America, she was so fully 
aware of the advantages a foothold there would 
give her in controlling the commerce of the world, 
that, notwithstanding her disclaimer in 1814 and 
previously, she was constantly active to secure 
control over those States. To effect that purpose, 
she contributed to keep alive the discord of which 
I have spoken. It is Known, and has never been 
denied, that within the past eighteen months she 
has supplied the Costa Ricans with arms and 
munitions, if not with funds, to carry on the war 
affainst the Gh)vemment of Nicaragua, whose 
Minister was recognized by President Pierce in 
May last. Her attempted Mosquito protectorate 
was no measure of philanthropy, out' a trick 



resorted to to insure to herself the control of a 
transit route. 

I have not the time now to review the history 
of our controversy with England in reference to 
that matter. I can only glance at it. We know 
the term^ of the treaty commonly kn^rn as the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. We rememM the date 
of its promulgation. We cannot foi^ct the aim 
and purpose of this Grovemment in entering into 
that treaty. It was promulged in July, 1850. 
Yet, not long afterwards, En^and again asserted 
ner rights over the Bay Islands. If gentlemen 
will look at the correspondence between the two 
Gh)vernmentsthey will find that England assumed 
the ground that Central America did not have the 
ownership of its islands and dependencies; and 
this in the face of the settled law that discovery 
carries with it the right of sovereignty. Spain 
had originally the sovereignty of Centrai America 
by reason of her first discovery of that country: 
and when Central America achieved its inde* 
pendencefrom Spain, as a necessary consequence 
the right of sovereignty went with it. 

I have mentioned these things to show the 
great importance of our country having some 
settled policy with reference to Central America. 
We know the character of the population of those 
States? We know that, though they embrace a 
large geographical area, not much below one mil- 
lion of square miles, they are spafsely populated. 
There are Indians, mixed races, and foreigners, 
who have gone there from time to time, forming 
a most heterogeneous aggregate of inhabitants. 
Now, from the history of the past, I lay down 
this proposition: It is preposterous to suppose 
that a rude, uncivilized, tkrice-mixed i-ace can 
ever hav« control in those latitudes. The ques- 
tion then resolves itself into this: Either that 
country-must fall in the future into the grasping 
hands of our great commercial rival, England, 
or it must, in obedience to^hat I conceive to be 
the laws of nature, become, by geographical posi- 
tion, community of interest, and political sym- 
pathy, our firm ally. At any rate there iXust be 
established a separation between Central Amer- 
ica and the great Powers of Europe, so as to 
insure us the rights to which we are entflled. 

I hope the House will not so far misunderstand 
me as to imagine that I am seeking now to incul- 
cate the idea of* annexation. Such is not my 
purpose. That if our Government lasts our 
domains will be enlarged, I have no doubt. I am 
not disposed to hurry events.. I prefer leaving 
them to the regular order of time. But I would 
at least afford encouragement to the efforts now 
making to regenerate the Central American States. 
I wish to see our Government abandon the policy 
of stretching our neutrality laws beyond their 
proper interpretation. And it seems to me that 
a greater error never has been committed, not 
only by this, but by past Administrations, than 
in the course which has been taken in regard to 
Central America. Why, sir, how do matters 
stand? 

I have spoken of the controversy between our- 
selves and England on account of their Musquito 
protectorate, and their well-known assumptions of 
right to control the fate of that country. 1 venture 
the assertion, that altho ugh the declaration of 
James Monroe in 18Sfl^hat the interest of this 
country required that no foreign Power should be 
allowed to interfere with the aflairs of this conti- 
nent, has received theindorsementand approval of 
every leading statesman. North and South, sinoe 
its promulgation, yet the diplomatic history of this 
Government shows an entire and total drsree^nl 
of that great doctrine. In my judgment, if there 
had been a wiser — and by that I mean a bolder 
and more energetic — ^foreign policy adopted by 
this Government, at this very hour we should 
have upon our southern borcier a republic af- 
fording to us, either by railroads across their 
narrow isthmus, or by canals, what we so much 
require and demand. If you take up your tables 
it will be found that it is only across the Central 
American States that the oriental markets are 
really open to us. If you take the distance 
around the Cape of Good Hope, you will find that 
England is one thousand seven hundred rrHles 
nearer Canton and Calcutta than is the port of 
New York; while, by a canal across the isthmus 
of Nicaragua, the relative position is entirely 
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reversed, and the great fact stands out that there is 
a diminution of three thousand miles in favor of 
the American port. 

The same is true in regard to the trade with the 
western coast of South America and the Sand- 
wich Islands. If any eentleman will take the 
trouble, £rom these airopie data» to calculate, not 
merely A distance in miles, but the <iitie— for that 
becomes important in regard to the discovery 
and application of steam — he will find that it is 
across these Central American States that we can 
only expect to obtain full and complete control of 
our possessions upon the Pacific, and at the same 
time bring to our own doors the trade of Asia and 
China. England was aware of this, and hence 
her unremitting efforts to check our progress to 
commercial greatness. 

Though by the terms of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, England enga^d to protect tne construc- 
tion of, and to maintain the security of property 
and rights of transit on all railroads, canals, or 
other contracts of communication from Tehuan- 
tepee to Darien, we soon witnessed the subtile 
turniiigs of British diplomacy. After the United 
States were bound to the position that suited her 
purposes, England managed, before the delivery 
of her ratification, to dispatch a force to seize the 
Roatan Islands, and create them into a British 
colony. These islands belone to Honduras, and 
arc so situated at the outlet of the admirable Isth- 
mus transit across that State, that, with them, a 
strong maritime Power could exclude at will our 
trade and travel through that route to the Pacific. 
Competent engineers had examined the route, 
and had reported strongly in favor of the harbors 
at each terminus; and British policy acted promptly 
on the suggestion. It was an item in her schea- 
ulo of antagonism to American progress to seize 
and keep in her own power the portals of this 
tempting pathway to California. The movement 
was exactly timed. If she had robbed an Amer- 
ican State of these valuable islands before she had 
firmly bound the United States, even our meek 
and much-enduringGovernment might have taken 
the alarm, and rejected the treaty. If she ratified 
it completely before she acted, the proceeding 
would be too barefaced for even English effront- 
ery. Her Minister is therefore directed to inform 
our Government, at the last moment, that the 
treaty '* is not to be understood to apply to her 
Britannic Majesty's settlements of Belize and 
its dependencies.^' This word *' dependencies" 
was selected as indefinite enough to cover the 
premeditated plunder of the Roatan Islands 
which she was in the act of perpetrating. These 
islands^had' never before been 4:alled or consid- 
ered British property, or in any way ** depend- 
encies" of the British settlement of'^ the Belize. 
They were usurped and created into a "de- 
pendency" of the Belize, and re-baptized by 
the name of the Colony of tlye Bay Islands. 
Honduras protested indignantly at this open 
piracy of her territory. She reminded the United 
States of the Monroe doctrine, and proposed that 
we should accept her as a State of the Union, and 
annex her territory at once, rather than see it 
torn from her piecemeal bv England. So stands 
the matter at the end of six years. England 
retains the plunder. Our Government barely 
ventures to whisper a timid dissent; and all 
EUirope may well oecli^, in tones of undisguised 
'contempt, tnat the American Union is, a&r all, 
but a " noisy brasgart, and her doctrine of non- 
encroachment on American soil mere bluster and 
* bravado. " Yet the question at stake is of incom- 
parable magnitude. It is, whether England or 
the United States shall have the control of the 
most important pathways, not only of our inter- 
state trade, but of oriental traffic. The gold dis- 
coveries in our extended territories on the Pacific, 
our bold approach to the mastery of Asiatic com- 
merce, ana the general revolution in the channels 
of trade which steam and American enterprise are 
turning from its old paths, to lead, by shorter 
routes, across the American Isthmus, startled the 
fears of England. She felt her decay was near, 
when she beheld American ships rivaling and 
outstripping hers, in tonnage as well as speed 
and power, on every sea. HeV last hope is to 
forestall her vigorous competitor of the West, by 
seizing the gates of our invaluable home avenues 
ofcoromercei and so retain yet awhile the scepter 



in her own hands. On this idea she acted when 
she laid robber grasp on the Roatan Islands, and, 
in violation of truth, right, and international 
comity, she took illegal and violent possession 
of the port of San Juan del Norte, the lawful 
property of the Republic of Nicaragua. 

Sir, we have been recreant to our republican 
principles in abandoning the Monroe doctrine 
whenever and wherever it was attacked by Eu- 
rope, and now the penalty of our dereliction is 
being visited upon us in all directions. We have 
fallen so completely into the habit of non-resist- 
ance to European encroachments, that we are 
almost afraid to oppose them with firmness even 
in the safe warfare of diplomacy. Our apathy, 
if not our timidity, has provoked the aggressions 
growing out of the forced and fraudulent con- 
struction of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. That 
treaty was a snare and a deceit from the begin- 
ning, and only devised to entrap the United 
States into an engagement never to obtain a foot- 
hold on the American Isthmus, while England 
could go on taking all she wanted. When this 
duplicity was made evident by the seizure of the 
Roatan Islands, the treaty should at once have 
been declared forfeited and void, as an instrument 
obtained under false pretenses, and signalized by 
the evasion or denial of all the conditions and 
equivalents which the United States were induced 
by diplomatic artifices to believe it contained. 
Every month that monstrous and suicidal blunder 
remains uncanceled is a lowering of the dignity 
of our Government — a cause for the impeachment 
of its wisdom — a distrust of its courage. But, sir, 
1 cannot longer dwell upon this branch of the 
subject. The time to which, by the rules of the 
House, I am limited, is nearly gone, and I must 
hasten op. 

It will be remembered that thus far I have not 
spoken in reference to the existing state of things 
in Nicaragua. It is my purpose now to trace, 
briefly, the current of events in that State for the 
last few years, the action of our own Govern- 
ment, and the career of General William Walker. 

I confess frankly that I enter upon this portion 
of my subject in a far less hopeful spirit than that 
which ruled me some days since; because recent 
intelligence places things in Nicaragua upon a 
different footing from what I had hoped. But, 
though at the present time clouds seem to be low- 
ering upon Walker, yet I am one of those who 
believe in the virtue or the element of self-rel'uince; 
and if I read him aright, there is that about him 
which marks him for a longer and still more 
brilliant career. 

There is, sir, a terrible power in calumny and 
detraction, which ever treads fast and remorse- 
lessly upon the heels of virtue; and where it can- 
not entirely destroy, disappointment only adds 
ne^ force and power to its hate. There is no 
man in our day who has been more maligned than 
he upon whom, I may now say, the eyes of the 
world are cast. Walker is no vulgar adventurer, 
but a profound observer, an earnest, scholarly 
man, above all mercenary considerations, tem- 
perate, grave, courteous, and habitually silent. 
Secretive and self-reliant, he is not so cautious as 
you would conceive so thoughtful a roan to be, 
but hurried on occasionally by the impetuosity of 
genius, as all the master spirits of the world have 
been. 

A young, bold, adventurous, thoughtful man, 
imbued with the truest spirit of Americanism, 
the keenest instincts of his peculiar nationality, 
the brave, enduring pioneerism of the West and 
South, prompt to the faintest voice of freedom, 
sallies forth to establish a ni^onality, to which 
he would impart, by his own energy, genius, and 
enthusiasm, the deep love of liberty, industry, 
morality, and it might be prosperity, of his own 
happier land. Inspired by that heroic dream of 
freedom, and a love of glory which has character- 
ized the purest and noblest natures, he, at the 
call of the liberal party, then struggling in Nicar- 
agua, entered that State with the small force of 
fifty or sixty men. This was in June, 1855. For 
some months civil war had prevailed, the '* ser- 
viles and the liberals" contending for the ascend- 
ency. Chamorro, the leader of the former, and 
Castillion, the leader of the liberals, were candi- 
dates fox the Presidency. Chamorro had usurped 
the government, and by superior force had con- 



fined his opponents within narrow limits. At 
this stage Castillion, the representative of liber- 
alism, with the concurrence of Salazar and others, 
invit^ General Walker, then in California, to 
aid him in the effort to rescue the country from 
the grasp of despotism. He did so; and landing 
at lUalijo proceeded to Leon, where the liberal 
pariy was stationed. He obtained reinforcements 
of one hundred and fifty natives, and shortly 
afterwards marched upon the village of Rivaa, 
which was defended by the whole force of the 
opposing party. His native allies deserted, and 
with his little band of fifty or sixty he fought 
against sonie four or five hundred. He was not 
successful in defeating the rival forces; but he 
gave tlie most signal and never-to-be-forgotten 
evidence of his prowess as a soldier. Afterwards 
he defeated the enemy at La Virgin. 

In a short time the whole aspect of affairs was 
changed. Such was the impulse given the liberal 
party by this small force, that it soon became 
evident that full and complete success would 
crown their efforts. Chamorro and Castillion 
had died. Walker headed the liberal party, and 
General Corrall commanded the Chamorro fac* 
tion. 

On the 23d of October, 1855, Walker and Cor- 
rall entered into a treaty at Granada. As a com- 
promise, the treaty declared Patricio Rivas, who 
nad been connected with the Chamorro party, 
but who had taken no active part in the contro- 
versy. Provincial President for fourteen months 
unless he should decree an election before the 
expiration of that time. This mam Rivas was 
at the time collector at the port of San Carlos, at 
the head of the San Juan river, and although he 
held that post under Chamorro, yet, in the hope of ' 
restoring peace and quiet. Walker consented that 
he should occupy the highest place in power, and 
he was accordingly proclaimed President of the 
Republic. Rivas afterwards issued a decree for 
an election of President by the people; but before 
it took place, he and Corndl left tne capital and 
set to work to overthrow the Government. A 
short time after entering into the treaty, Corrall 
was detected in treasonable correspondence, and 
was shot, as he deserved to be, by Walker's orders. 
Walker was elected President by the people. 

Before the breach ^between Rivas and Walker 
occurred, to wit: in November, 1855, the new 
Government was recognized by our Minister, 
Mr. Wheeler; and in May last our Government 
received Padre Vigil^ the representative of tlie 
Rivas- Walker Government. It is known that at 
that time there were protests made against this 
recognition. But from whom did these protests 
come ? Not from any party claiming to be the 
ruling power in the Sute of Nicaragua, but from 
some of the other and hostile States of Central 
America. Mr. Josaari, who, if I mistake not, 
is the Minister from Guatemala, and who also 
claims to be the present representative of Rivas, 
protested, a few months ago, against the recog- 
nition of Padre Vigil, and in his protest alleged 
that " there is not either in the United States, or 
any part of the world, any body who is not aware 
that Sefior (ivas, who styles himself as Pres- 
ident of Nicaragua, is nothing but a creature of 
Walker — the complacent slave to the ruler of hifl 
country." 

And yet this denunciator of Rivas comes now, 
if I have not been misinformed, and claims to be 
the Minister to our Grovernment from Rivaa. 

In his annual message to this sessioif, the Pres- 
ident employs language which by many is re- 
garded as a statement that diplomatic relations 
with Nicaragua ceased with the departure of the 
Padre Vigil from this country. It this be so. a 
large portion of the public has been misled. It 
has been publicly declared that the Government 
held official communication with Mr. Heiss, who 
was left in charge by the Padre. Walker waa 
elected President on the Idth of July, 1856, and 
on the 19th of the same month was recognized 
by our Minister at Nicaragua. Since then, as 
declared in the public joumus, our State Depart- 
ment has had negotiations with the Walker Gov- 
ernment for the discharge of American soldiers^ 
and also in reference to what is known as the 
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priyateenng" proposition. 
Sir, it may have been wise in the President to 
refuse to continue intercourse with WalkerV 
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Government; but it seems to me that the mere 
fact that this man's fortunes seem momentarily 
under a cloud should not weieh against the well- 
establisbed fact that he is at tne head of the only 
party constitutionally authorised to rule in Nicar- 
agua. He represents not only the liberal party 
in that State — those in faror of legitimate govern- 
ment — ^but, what is greatly important to us, he 
is the type and representative of our own nation- 
ality. And, in addition to this, the struggle now 
going on in Nicaragua is not between the people 
of that State and Walker as an invader, but 
between Walker, the duly-elected President, and. 
an invading army from the hostile States of 
Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, and Costa 
Kica, whose object is not merely to crush Mm, 
but to exterminate all the Americans who have 
■elected Nicaragua as their home. 

The recognition in May last met with my 
approval, and I regret exceedingly our Govern- 
ment has thought proper to change its policy. 
The reasons ui^d for the change are, in my 
judgment, insufficient. After the recognition in 
*Kf ay, our political and commercial interests re- 
quired that our Government should have afforded 
every encoura^ment to the new one in Nicara- 
gua. Cordiality on our part would have gone far 
to have insured to it permanency and stability. 
If the United States had acknowledged the Rivas- 
Walker Government immediately upon it is form- 
ation, in all probability peace and order would 
bave been maintained; the election for President 
there would have passed off quietly, and Walker 
tnight now be the head of a Government whose 
course he would shape after our owi[i,^and whose 
^destinies he would endeavor to link with those of 
this Union — ^not by the absorption of Nicaragua 
into our Confederacy, but, in a just estimate ot 
the value of geographical relations, mindfViI of the 
yalue of republican principles, and true to his 
American instincts, would aid us in our reach 
ILfYer commercial sway. 

Our clock tells me that my time is nearly out, 
and I cannot speak fully upon this subicct. 
I have been much hurried, and have perhaps 
ILchieved nothing more than to call the attention 
of the House and the country to matters of great 
moment to us — matters demanding the calm ex- 
amination of all thoughtful men in this country. 
If we are to afford no countenance or encourage- 
ment to the efforts being made there to establish a 
Government in Central America, based upon the 

Srinciples of our own, it %eems to me, sir, the 
ay will come when, in spite of ourselves, the 
whole power and control or that country will not 
only pass from our hands but will go into the 
bands of those whose interests are antagonistic 
to our own. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I bee to assure the House 
that, in broaching this suDJect and advocating 
the claims of President Walker to your respect 
and confidence,! am in nowise influenced by his 
late decree authorizing slavery in Nicaragua;for, 
sir, however convinced I may be of the inevitable 
destiny of the ne^ro to a condition of servitude, 
tind of^the adaptation of the soil of Central Amer- 
ica to slave laDor, I am willing to teave it to the 
l&ws of nature, to be governed by climate and 
ioil, and the ** eternal fitness of things.*' At 
any rate, my advocacy of a change in our policy 
towards those Central American states has been 
in no wise influenced by that decree. 
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Mr. BRANCH said: 

Mr. Speaker: I feel no hesitation in engaging 
in this debate, because I do not think it either 
unprofitable or a waste of time. I do not think 
We would be badly occupied if we were only 
^thering up and arranging.th» materials for the 



history of the past; and probably we could not 
be better employed than in defining clearly what 
issues hare oeen setUed by the people, in order 
that parties and individaaJs may conform their 
conduct to the popular Terdict. I do not think 
it worth while to inquire why the people decided 
as they did decide; but I propose to state what, 
in my opinion, the people dia decide, and what 
ought to be considered hereafter as settled by the 
contest. 

Before proceeding to do so, howerer, I wish to 
advert to one or two remarks which fell from the 

Sentleman from Indiana [Mr. Oomback] who ad- 
ressed the House yesterday. 

As proof of the deleterious efiTects of slayery, 
where it prevails, the |%ntleman cited the fact, 
which he says appears from the census of 1850, 
that the State of Ueor^a has improved and under 
cultivation but six millions of acres of land , whilst 
it has sixteen millions of acres unimproved. Na« 
ture has been bountiful to the southern States in 
many respects, and has given to them much fertile 
soil; but if the State ofureorgiaposscsses the pro- 
portion of good, arable soil — such as would tempt 
cultivation, whilst so much unappropriated land 
of great fertility is offered by the Government at 
no great distance off — as this statement would 
seem to indicate, she has a far greater proportion 
of good land than any other southern or western 
State with which I am acquainted. Much less 
than one fourth of our land is desirable for culti- 
vation, and hence our population is sparse. 
This sparseness may entail upon us some dis- 
advantages; but if it has tended to preserve us 
from tlie crimes, the ismSf and the fvrorei which 
constantly afflict the thickly-settled northern 
States, we are amply compensated for every 
disadvantage. 

I must say also to the ^ntleman, that if with 
slave labor Georgia cultivates six millions of 
acres, without slave labor it would not cultivate 
onfi million. Our soil and climate render it cer- 
tain that without slave labor our entire crops of 
sugar and rice, and two and a half of the three 
million bales of cotton we make, would be anni- 
hilated. And when they are annihilated, what 
would remain of the commercs, trade, and pros- 
perity of the North ? We have the satisfaction 
to know that when our northern assailants shall 
destroy us, they cannot themselves escape from 
the ruins. • 

The gentleman alleges also that th6 slavehold- 
in^ States are behind the non-slaveholding in 
railroad building and other improvements. I 
have read such assertions in newspapers and 
elsewhere, and seen them go forth uncontradicted; 
but they shall not go out from this Hall without 
being exposed. I hold in my hand a table, prepared 
by myself from data furnished by the American 
Almanac, published in Boston, showing the nliles 
of railroaa, the number of population, and the 

froportion between the two, in the Atlantic States, 
t does not embrace the northwestern States, 
because their railroads were, to a large extent, 
built by the Federal Government out of the com- 
mon property of the Union, and furnish no indi- 
cation of the wealth or enterprise of those States. 
I take those States embraoea within the limits of 
the original thirteen. 



States. 



New England ' 

States, 
New York, 
New Jeney. 
Pennaylvantt, . 

JMlaware, 
Bfmryland, 
Vinrinia, 

N. Carolina, 
S. Carolina, 
Georgia, 

New York, 7 
Fennaylvania, \ 
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I 
I 
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5^409,169 



8^074 



S;919 



3,916 



8.1 



1,050 



700 
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SI 
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4 



1,068 



1,160 



1,370 



It appears from this table that notwithstanding* 
the iact that it embraces the densely-settled man- 
ufacturing States of New England, with their 
concentrated wealth, and notwiUistandingthat the 
North, in trade, has always held us tribatary— ^ 
our wealth and our patrona^ contributing? mate- 
riidly to build and support its roads; wiukt ours 
derive no patronage from them excqn as an 
occasional " drummer " seeks our custoni-^yet 
we have built and now have in operation just 
fifty per cent, more of railroad, in proportion to 
white po})ulation, than the North has. 

If we include our slaves, free negroes, and 
Indians, (though there is no more propriety io 
counting them than in counting the horses, cattle^ 
or other live property of the North,) the North is 
less than ten per cent, in advance of us. 

If we compare with the great agricultural States 
of New York and Pennsylvania, which have 
coal and the commerce of tne great lakes to aid 
them, we have double as mush in proportion to 
white population as tliey have; ana counting our 
slaves, free negroes, and Indians, we are twenty- 
five per cent in advance of them. 

Tnis course of remark gives me no pleasure, 
nor would I derive any satisfaction from such a 
comparison, if it had not become necessary to 
vindicate the manliness and the enterprise of a 
mat people assailed by bigoted i^orance and 
blind ranatidsm, for holding to the institutions of 
their fathers. 

Satisfied with the bright deeds of the past, the 
fruition of the present, and (he glorious promise 
of the future, I willingly pass on from the vin-' 
dication of my people, to inquire what of their 
rights were decided by the recent election. 

Throughout the canvass I saw inscribed on every 
banner, and occupying the prominent place in 
every party platform — the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill, the repeal of the Missouri restriction, non- 
intervention by Congress in regard to slavery in 
the States or Territories. I saw every other 
issue that parties or indiriduals attempted to place 
before the people promptly and decisively repudi- 
ated, and the whole contest made to hinge on this 
one idea. I saw the Democrats everywhere. 
North, South, East, and West, not only accept- 
ing that issue, but presenting it as that on which 
they demanded the verdict of the country. I saw 
the Black Republican party endeavor to oodge and 
shirk that issue, and pretend that the real issue 
was slavery or no slavery, and whether Con- 
gress should legislate slavery into the Territories, 
although it is known that the Democratic party 
would as much oppose a law of Conjgjess estab- 
lishing slavery as it does one prohibiting it. I 
saw the issue clearly and decisively mbde, and 
the verdict of the people clearly and distinctly 
rendered in favor of tne Kansas and Nebraska 
bill, in favor of peace to the South, and repose to 
the country from the everlasting din of slavery 
agitation. The people have declared that the 
whole slavery question shall be settled now and 
forever on the principles of the Kansas and Ne- 
braska bill. 

I have heard nothing in the debate here, and 
read nothing in the similar debate in the other 
end of the Capitol^ to make' me doubt whether 
the issue had oeen fairly made — on the contrary , 
much to prove that it w^and I should not open 
my lips but for the couiV of remarks indulged 
in by the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, 

{Mr. H. Marshall]— a course of remark calcu- 
ated to fan into flame the dyftig embers of slavery 
strife, and sow dissensions amoiiff those who 
are striving to extinguish them. If the South 
desired to keep its institutions under discussion 
here, I would not have been surprised at the gen- 
tleman's remarks, for I could only construe them 
into a denial that the recent election had settled 
anything in our favor; and if it settled nothing, 
of course the Black Republicans will feel them- 
selves justifiable in continuing to afitate. 

On what ground docs the honorable eentleraan 
thus summarily f trip the South of all liie benefit 
of the verdict ? He says the Democrats at the 
North represented the Kansas and Nebraska bill 
as investing the people of thosfe Territories with 

Eower to abolish slavery through the Territorial 
legislatures, whilst the Democrats at the South 
represented that it could not be abolished or pro- 
hibited until the pec|)le wore assembled to frame 
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constitutions. On this ground he charges that 
different persons of the Democratic party place 
different constructions on the bill. Now, sir, 1 
may admit the gentleman Is premises— I do admit 
that some persona maintain the opinion that the 
Legislature of a Territory can prohibit slayer^, 
whilst outers maintain that it cannot; bui that is 
not because of any difference of construction^ 
placed on the bill, but only a difference of opinion* 
as to how a judicial question, arising not under 
the bill, but under the Constitution of the United 
States, will be decided by the Supreme Court. 

The bill leaves the people " free to regulate 
their own domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject onty to the Constitution of the United 
States." The friends of the bill all agree t^' 
this clause releases the Teilritories, as reg^Ml 
their domestic institutions, fVom eongressioniH 
control, but leaves them to be controlled by the 
Constitution. They agree that they are author- 
ized to regulate them not only in such loantter, 
but also at such time, as may not be inconsistent 
with the Constitution. And they agree that, if 
a question arises either aa to the cbaraoterof any 
particular regulation, or as to the competency of 
the Legislature to make it, it is a judicial question 
to go to the courts, and be decided not by refer- 
ence to the bin, for the bill contains nothing 
about it, but according to the principles of the 
Constitution. Up to this point there is no dis- 
agreement among the frienas of the bill, and all 
agree that at this point the bill stops. 
y The question remaining to be decided is, whether, 
according to the principles of our Constitution, a 
Legislature (especially of an inchoate Territory) 
can make fundamental regulations, aboli8hin|; 
existing rights of property already vested in indi- 
viduals under State constitutions. I admit that 
on thie point there is a difference of opinion, but 
all are willing -to abide by the decision of the 
Supreme Court; and as the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill throws no tight on it, and never pretended to 
decide it, the gentleman from Kentucky might 
as well charge us with differing in our construc- 
tion of an act referring a case to the^ Court of 
Claims, because we may differ in opinion as to 
bow the Court ought to decide the case. 

Gentlemen on the other side ask us tauntingly 
what opinion the President elect entertains on 
these points. I undertake to say, without having 
any special knowledge on the subject, that he 
construes the Kansas and Nebraska bill as I and 
all other Democrats construe it. What opinion 
he entertains on the judicial question, I do not 
know; it is not important for the country to 
know; and gentlemen are probably doomed to re- 
main in ignorance, as the Executive is restrained 
by the fundamental principles of our Government 
from endeavoring to influence, by the intrusioji of 
his opinions and wishes, the action of the judicial 
department on a question pending, or likely to be 
brought before it. 

I can tell gentlemen, however, what I think 
the Supreme Court will decide; and as we have 
been so emphatically challenged from the other 
tide, I feel no hesitation in doing so. If the re- 
sult should prove me to be in error, it will only 
Erove me to be, what the clients of much better 
Lwyers have often to their sorrow found them 
to be, fallible in my judsment of the law. My 
opinion is, that the S9>^<^6 Co«rt will decide 
that the establishment of what shall be, and 
what shall not be, property — who shall be citi- 
zens and who shalrbe slaves, is part of the ori- 
ginal compact under which individuals enter into 
society; that that original compact must precede 
and does create government, of which a Lep^is- 
lature is but one of the parts; that this original 
compact must be made by, and is presumed to 
hnve the assent of, the individuals composing 
the society in their separate, original, sovereign 
character. In Englana it is unwritten and undi- 
gested. It is found in Magna Charta and the 
Bill of Rights; resting in' traditions and alluded 
to in acts of Parliament; axioms announced by 
popular leaders and embalmed by popular ap- 
proval; the tumultuous demands of rebellious 
masses, and the reluctant assent of humbled 
kings — all spread through the history of a thou- 
sand years. Such is the original compact of 
England, unwritten and unsubscribed , yet known 
to her statesmen and binding her rulers. 



This shado wyand mythical thing is the original 
compact establishing the rights of property and 
the relations of man to man, and the Parliament 
of England , the Supreme Legislature of the King^ 
dom, dares not aker one of its provisidns or 
usurp one of the prerogatives of those who estab- 
Uflhed it. In the United States the original com- 
pact is set forth in written Constitutions, accu- 
rately and exactly setting forth the powers to be 
exercised by Government, by the Legislature, by 
the Executive, and by the Judiciary— which 
with us constitute the Government. The basis 
of (Mr whole aytnetm of republicanism is, that 
tewers not specially grantea are reserved to the 
pcoplii, and that changes of the fundamental 
policy of a State can only be made bv the people 
themselves in their sovereign capacity, through 
representatives specially elected for that purpose. 
§fo one has ever attriouteft to a Legislature in 
this country sovereignty, or a right to do what it 
wills. After the Constitution has declared that a 
particular object — as land — shall be subject to be 
appropriated as property, it is the province of the 
LegisUtureto provide rules for its appropriation, 
to regulate the incidents of such appropriation, 
and to protect and secuVe the possessor in its en- 
joyment. But the Legislature that should assume 
to declare that land should no longer be appro- 
priated to the separate use of individuals, but 
ahould be free as air to every one who should 
choose to get upon it, would be laughed at as 
aiming to transcend its powers. A Legislature 
cannot, except on a special erant of power in a 
Constitution,exerciseany of those powers usually- 
considered as making up the aggregate of sover- 
eignty, much less can it control and regulate at 
its will, and annul the rights of property, the 
establishment of which is supposed to be the 
first act of man indicating that he is emerging 
ft'om barbarism. 

I may be reminded that States of .the Union 
have ai>olished slavery by legislative enactments. 
Such enactments by States may be constitutional 
— I incline to the opinion that tney are not, where 
the constitution of the State does not specialty 
grant power. But the assumption of such a 
power by the Legislature of a sovereign State, 
(;sovereign as to its domestic concerns,) deriving 
its authority from a Constitution framed by the 
people, mignt be sustained without its following 
that the same power bckings to a Territorial 
Legislature which derives its existence and all 
its powers from an act of Congress, constitutes 
part of a government never sanctioned by the 
people, confessedly temporary in its character, 
and liable to be altered or abolished at any mo- 
ment by act of Congress, and possessing no more 
of sovereignty, and less of independence, than 
an ordinary moneyed corporation. 

That such a body possesses power to annul 
rights of property acquired and neld under the 
common law and constitutions of fifteen States of 
the Union, appears to nie a proposition too mon- 
strous to be entertained for a moment in a nation 
not prepared to revert to barbarism and anarchy. 

This IS not a question of the respective powers 
of the State ana Federal governments. It is a 
question of the relative and respective power of 
tne Legislature on the one side, and the sovereign 
people on the other. It is a conflict between the 
constitution-making power and the law-making 
power. On the one side are stability, security, 
conservatism; on the other are change, chaos, 
and agrarianism. 

If it comes within the scope of the legiriative 
power to abolish slavery, then what gentleman 
are pleased to call squatter sovereignty 10 no new 
thins in the Government. 

The bills organizing territorial gsvemments in 
Utah and NewMexico, for both of which I believe 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. H. Mar- 
shall] voted, and both of which were signed by 
Mr. Fillmore, provided as foUowQ: 

"Sec. 6. That the legislative power of said Territory shaJl 
extend to all rightful nJneels Cf legislation consistent with 
the ConstitoMon oftbe Uiiiied Siatas sndtiie provisions of 
this act." 

The same phrase occurs in almost, if not quite, 
all the territorial acts ever passed by Congress. 
If the abolition of slavery is a ** rigntful subject 
of legislation," all the -territorial acts have con- 
ibrrod on the Legislatures the power to abolish it. 



If it is not a rightful subject of legislation, but 
belongs to the constitution-making power, thea 
the Kansas and Nebraska act does not confer on 
the Legislature power to abolish it. Gentlemen 
who have voted for such territoriid acts, or who 
have voted for Mr. Fillmore, may take which ever 
horn of the dilemma they choose; either the Kan* 
sas and Nebraska act does not contain the prin«> 
ciple of squatter sovereignty, or they have voted 
for it and are estopped worn Vimng it against thm 
Kansas and Nebraska act. For my part, I do 
not think it a rightful subject of legislation, and 
hence I do not think the act \>r the CoootitutioA 
confers any such power on the Legislature, and 
I am satisfied that the Supreme Court will so 
decide, if the question should ever arise. 

Mr. Speaker, when, in ]f854, we accepted the 
Kansas and Nebraska bill, we accepted it with a 
perfect understanding of all its provisions. We 
knew that it referred the question I have been ex- 
amining to the courtsof the country. We aimed 
to refer it to that tribunal, because it was a ques- 
tion appropriate to the courts. We had confi- 
dence in them, and were willing to abide by their 
decision.' We knew the act repeided the stigma 
upon us and our institutiona which had msea 
standing on the statute-book for more than thirty 
years. That commended it to our fkvor. But 
above aH we embraced it because it contained the 
mat doctrine of non-intervention by Conffres«; 
because, under the (kir and Aill operation of that 
principle, the question of slavery could no more 
get into Congress to furnish fuel for tlie fires of 
agitation, and to make the main element in elec- 
tions; because under it we and our institutione 
would ceas6 to be a foot-ball in the political arena» 
and because we might expect peace and security 
instead of the insubordination and insurrection 
which northern fanaticism is beginning to pro- 
duce in our midst. We knew that the great evil 
under which we are suffering is the domestic dis- 
quiet caused by congressional aeitation, and we 
embraced that bill cordially; not because it estab- 
lished slavery in the Territories, for we knew it 
did not, nor yet because we thought it insured the 
establishment of slavery; for leading southern 
statesmen declared their great doubt whether 
slavery would ever be desired by the people there, 
and none thought the stability of the institution 
in the southern States depended in any de^e on 
the decision of the people of Kansas. We em- 
braced it because it removed an odious and un- 
constitutional discrimination against us, and 
promised to arrest congressional agitation on the 
subject. 

Gfentlemen representing the alaveholding States, 
who have had so recently an opportunity to learn 
the temper and fixed determination of the people 
of those States, need not be told that the con- 
tinued existence of this Union depends on the 
cessation of congressional agitation of slavery; 
and that on our return home after the last session 
of Congress, we found those who are most at- 
tached to the Union, and the least in the habit 
of anticipating its dissolution, declaring sorrow- 
fully, but firmly, that unless we can have more 
quiet in the Union, we will be compelled to sepa- 
rate and place ourselves in a position to fend oiF 
intrusions detrimental to our peace. The South 
demands peace; and peace she must and wifl 
have— -not the heavy and stupefying sleep that 
ibilows submission to wrong and insult, but the 
repose of health and vigor — the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of acknowledged rights. 

After a two years' contest of unnaralleled vio- 
lence — and at times, sir, of such aoubtful issue 
as to overwhelm the friends of the Constitution 
and Union with gloom and despondency — the 
people have rendered thbir final verdict in that 
nigh court from wnich there is no appeal, in 
favor of the Kansas and Nebraska bill-^n fayor 
of peace and union, and against congressional 
agitation on the sul^ect of slavery. 

Will our opponents submit to the verdict? 
They cannot successfully assail it. The3c cannot 
hope to get it set aside. But they can do what 
defeated— hopelessly defeated — adversaries gen- 
erally do; what Moloch, in the great poem, coun- 
seled the fallen anffels to do, viz: sow dissen- 
sions and foment discord in the ranks of the 
victors — 

" Whftcb, if not vlctoiy, ir yet teveate.'' 
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Foremost ia this labor I am surprised to find, 
'and regret to find, a southern Representative — 
the honorable e;entleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
H. MarihallJ who voted for the admission of 
Cdifomia with ner squatter sovereignty constitu- 
tion, and who is fresh from a contest in which 
he sustained Mr. Fillmore, who instigated the 
squatters to assume the sovereignty of Califor- 
nia, and, in effect, wrest that valuable acquisition 
not only from the South, but from the control of 
the Federal Gk)vemment. 

Will the Democratic party, especially will the 
southern portion of it, fall into the snare laid for 
it by the Fillmore men of the South, and the 
Black Republicans of the North } Shall we quarrel 
over the bone of contention cast into our midst by 
the honorable gentleman from Kentucky ? What- 
ever others may do, I will not. I do not believe 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill empowers the Terri- 
torial Legislature to exclude the slaveholder with 
his property. But I am willing for that question 
to take the course of other constitutional ques- 
tions, and be decided by the courts as the bill 
intended it should be decided. 

If the Legislature of Kansas excludes slavery, 
and the courts decide that it is competent for the 
Legislature to do so, I will abide by the decision; 
ana when she appfies for admission into the Union, 
I will vote for ner admission if I have a seat on 
this floor. On the other hand, I hold every Dem- 
ocrat bound to vote fpr her admission if she ap- 
plies with a constitution establishing or permit- 
ting slavery. 

We seek not to force the institution on any 
people against their will. It is able to vindicate 
Itself; and if its advantages in a particular locality 
are not obvious enough to enable it to contend 
against an accidental opposition, it will not be 
very important to the slaveholder to be permitted 
to go there. 

Hence I cannot see that the question as to when 
the power may be exercised possesses the im- 
portance attributed to it by some of my friends. 
It is certainly of too little value to distract the 
eountry, divide the Democratic party, and harass 
the South with a new issue. All agree that it 
may be exercised at the time of framing a con- 
stitution, and it is a mere question of time. 
Every one knows that if the majority of the 
Legislature are opposed to slavery, there are a 
multitude of ways m which the slaveholder may 
be harassed ancf kept out by hostile legislation, 
and by a failure to provide remedies for the pro- 
tection of his rights. Practically, the institution 
can only be introduced and sustained where the 
majority are willing to tolerate it; and one great 
advant&ge to the South of the Kansas-Nebraska 
act is, that hereafter Congress will stand pledged 
not to prevent the people from having it if the ma- 
jority wish it. It IS, in my opinion, a beneficent 
institution, and wherever it ought to exist it will 
exist, if the people interested are left free to con- 
sult their choice. To establish it where , from soil , 
climate, or other circumstances, it ought not to 
•xist, tends to weaken the institution everywhere, 
by fumislyng plausible arguments against it. 

Looking to the relative strength of the slave- 
holding and non-slaveholding States^ in. the Sen- 
ate, which is the only point of view in which the 
Suestion of slavery extension affects the slave- 
older^ Ihave no hesitation in preferring squatter 
sovereignty to congressional sovereignty. Ay, 
sir, I wottid rather leave the question to the first 
hundred persons who reach the Territory than 
to this Congress; and we all know that our chances 
of impartial justice from future Congresses are 
exceedingly gloomy. In both branches the non- 
•laveholding States have majorities; and in the 
fhture we are far more likely to have an acces- 
sion of slaveholding States tiider the spontaneous, 
uncontrolled action of the settlers in the Territo- 
pes, than under a policy molded and influenced, 
if not dictated and controlled, by Congress. 

I know not on what ground the South should 
entertain jealousy and suspicion of the early set- 
tlers in the Territories. No people more fully 
realize the necessity of compulsory labor than 
those going forth into the wilderness to conquer, 
and reduce it to the use of man. With lanas to 
alear, houses to build, farms to improve, they 
soon learn that hireling labor cannot be com- 
manded, for the early settlers are all hirers, and 



none are hirelings. And they are not usually of 
that canting and hypocritical class of sentiment- 
alists who hesitate to use the blessings Provi- 
dence has placed within their reach, for fear 
Providence nas erred in blessing them. 

Hence a most significant fact, to which I would 
call the attention of my friends who so much f^ 
the action of the ejurly settlers. It is this: th«t 
every Territory which has been left free to select 
its own institutions, has established or permitted 
slavery. And the Territories northwest of the 
Ohio, over which the ordinance of 1787 extended, 
petitioned Congress for tha^peal of the anti-sla- 
very clause of the ordinance, protesting against 
it as retarding the improvement and setiismeilt 
of the country, and vainly clamored for the priv- 
ilege of having slaves. California presents no 
exception to the remark. There a snap judgment 
was taken against the institution at a time whoM 
the expense of transporting a slave was so great 
as to preclude the possibility of introducing labor- 
ing men, much less families, through which alone 
the institution could be planted. And besides, 
California cannot be said to have been free to se- 
lect its institutions; for, as Congress was then 
constituted, it was well known that its admission 
into the Union would be opposed, retarded, and 
probably altogether defeated, on that ground, if 
Its constitution did not prohibit slavery. And 
there is reason to believe that the anxiety of the 
people for immediate adnllssioiwinto the Union, 
and the well-known sentiments then prevailing in 
Congress, constrained them to forego the advant- 
ages of an institution which would do so much 
to develop her mineral and agricultural resources. 

Nor is this strikinjg fact confined to the Terri- 
tories of the American Union. Every people 
settling a new country have borne the same testi- 
mony to the advantage and necessity of having 
labor that can be commanded. The Spaniards, 
who took possession of Mexico, the West Indies, 
and other portions of this continent soon after its 
discovery, thouf h marching under the cross for 
a banner, and fighting in virtue of a bull of the 
Pope, professedly for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, soon reduced the feeble natives to slavery, 
and compelled them to work as slaves. Our own 
venerated ancestors, who tdbk possession of this 
portion of the continent, found it occupied by a 
more formidable and warlike race than the feeole 
aborigines of the tropics; but with a knowledge 
of the hardy and enterprising character of the 
first emigrants from England, we cannot doubt 
that they would very soon have harnessed the 
Pequod and the Narragansett but for the timely 
arrival of a Dutch ship with a cargo of African 
negroes. 

On such slight circumstances do the fate of 
nations and the destiny of races depend. The 
enslaved African has been civilized, and gone on 
increasing and multiplying beyond all precedent; 
whilst the Indian, rejoicing in his freedom, has 
receded before civilization, a prey to suffering, 
to want, and to barbarism, melting away on the 
fVontiers, and carrying nothinj^ but his boas^d 
freedom across the broad prairies of the West, to 
the base of that great mountain range in whose 
icy eorgres he must perish. When starvation 
and aeatn are upon him, and his last *' freedom 
shriek*' is heard in the mountains, if the poor, 
friendless savage could look upon the well-fed, 
comfortable, and happy African on a southern 
plantation, who can doubt that he would bewail 
the chance that lefl him free, and made the Afri- 
can a slave ? The introduction of that cargo of 
Africans closed up the only avenue through which 
the Indian could nave been conducted to civiliza- 
tion, placed under protection, and preserved from 
extermination. 

It is a curious fact, also, that as the priest had 
been the foremost in enslaving the Indians in 
Mexico, doubtless as a means orcon verting them 
to Christianity — and in every allotment took to 
himself the largest share — so the New England 
Puritan was the foremost to enter into the African 
slave trade, and secure the profit of reducing men 
to slavery. 

In looking over the fhce of the globe, I find that 
wherever there is a country fit for the use of 
civilized men, but which civilized men have not 
yet occupied, there Providence has placed a 
savsge and debased race, having the ability but 



not the inclination to labor. When civilized man 
comes into it, I find universally a disposition 
manifested on his part to enslave the inferior race. 
The necessity of his position compels him to it; 
and he may be only availing himself of a wise 
economy of Providence, whidi placed the inferior 
race where it would be needed. I find that in all 
oqr Territories, where the policy of trft Govern- 
ment and the sentiments of our people forbid any 
attempt to enslave the Indian, the early settlers 
in every instance manifest the greatest anxiety 
to avail themselves of African slavery. I infer 
from this that slavery is suitable to their condition, 
and that they realize that it is so, and will con- 
tinue to introduce it in the future, as they have 
' done in the past, if permitted to exercise a free 
<eWice; and I have no fear that, under any con- 
struction which the Supreme Court may place on 
the Kansas and Nebraska act, the citizens of the 
slaveholding States will suffer any injustice at the 
hands of those whom gentlemen are pleased to 
call squattere. 

There are many in the ranks of the Democratic 
party who differ from roe on this point — some 
tiopmg and some fearinf that the people wiU 
exclude slavery if they have the power. We 
honestly differ in opinion on a matter of opinion; 
and I hope noeentieman will say we construe tho 
act differently, oecause we differ in opinion as to 
the choice the people will probably make. 

Mr. Speaker, I advocated the Tvansas aad Ne- 
braska bill at the time it was enacted. I have 
advocated it throughout the long and trying ordeal 
through which it has passed. I stand upon th^ 
bill as it is in all its features. I will make no new 
issue on it, for a new issue involves renewed agi- 
tation, and a surrender of the great points already 
gained. Give us a faithful execution of that law , 
and my constituents will be satisfied . If squatter 
sovereignty is in it, it gets these, and can only 
get there by bein^ in accordance with the Consu-^ 
tution of tne United States, and whatever is in 
that instrument is right. 

The honoreble gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
NicHbLs] said much about ** Buchanan, Breck- 
inridge, and free Kansas." Sir, I am for free 
Kansas; I am for Kansas — ^free to select her own 
institutions, and work out her own destiny; free 
from the control of influences forei^ and alien 
to her interests; free from the withering invasion 
of fanaticism; free, as Kentucky is free, and as 
North Carolina is free. 

The gentleman from Ohio and his associates 
are not for free Kansas. They would enslave 
Kansas, for the hope of changing the social status 
of an inferior race. They woiDd enslave the white 
man of Kansas — deprive him of his political free- 
dom, that the neero may be free. 

Sir, I am for tree white men, and free States 
eve'rywhere. The gentleman fronkOhio and his 
associates are for free negroes. I am for free 
Kansas; and I was for Buchanan and Breckin- 
ridge, because I believed them to be for free 
Kansas. 

NATIONALITY OF THE DEMOCRATfC PARTY- 
POSITION OF PARTIES IN INDIANA. 

SPEECH OF HON. W. H: ENGUSH, 

OF INj^NA, 
In the House of Representatives, 

Dtcmhtr 17, 1856, 

The House having under coniideratioa the question of 
referring the Preflidenfto Meange tg the Committee of the 
Whole on the atate of the Union, and the printing of tea 
tboaaand copies th«reof. 

Mr. ENGLISH said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have not sought the floor 
upon any previous occasion during this session, 
not only because of a general disinclination to 
speak, out also because I deem the discussion 
which is going on in reference to the President's 
message as somewhat uninteresting and unprofit- 
able to this House and the country. I always 
regret to hear the question of African slavery 
discussed in these Halls. In my humble judg- 
ment, it would be wiser and better for Congress 
to consume less time in talking about this dt^li- 
cate and dangerous subject, ana more in attend- 
ing to the legitimate business of legislation. As 
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a general thing, sir, the speeches of gentlemen 
upon the Republican side hare been mere re- 
hashes of those uttered by them upon the stump 
during the late canvass, and I do not think their 
oratorical efforts are or a character likel^r to do 
much eood, or to change the political sentiments 
of anybody. Perhaps there has been no more 
striking instance of this than in the case of my 
colleague, [Mr. Cumbacki] who addressed the 
House this morning. Sir» the points made by 
my colleague are the same, if I mistake not, made 
by him upon many a stump during the late can- 
vass; and if I am correctly informed,* he had the 
field all to himself, his competitor being one of 
the best and purest men in the country, sound 
upon all Dolitical questions, but a plain, unso- 
pnisticatea farmer, who remained at home and 
did not make a speech durine the whole canvass. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, if my colleague, after having 
occupied some two months of time in making 
this speech before the people, where he was un- 
answered by his competitor, failed to convince 
them as to Uie correctness of his positions, how 
can he hope to convince this House upon the 
present occasion? He and his doctrines were 
repudiated at home by a majority of some fifteen 
hundred, notwithstanding he had been elected at 
the preceding election by a majority of six or 
seven hundred. He twits the President with 
having been condemned W the people, but seems 
to forest his own unqualified condemnation; and 
when ne arraiens the Democracy of the North 
he seems to fon;et that his position majr be 
likened to that ofthe man found guilty by a jury 
of his country, who asserts the ri^ht to change 
positions with the prosecutor, placing himself m 
that character and the prosecutor in the box of 
the prisoner. He should rather speak of the 
Democracy of Indiana in the spirit of that lan- 
gua^ applied by one of old to his enemy: 
. « Oreat let me call bim, ^ he conquered m«.** 

Sir, I do not rise with the intention of following 
the ezsmple which has been set by my colleague 
and others in making any extended remarks. I 
only sought the floor for the purpose of answer- 
^g certain charges which have bcwn made against 
the Democracy of the North^ and against the 
Democracy of my own State, in reference to the 

fiosition which they occupied in the late canvass, 
t was charged by my colleacue, that the Demo- 
cratic party of Indiana evaded the great issues 
before the country, and pandered to the spirit of 
^nee-Soilism. liie same charge has been made 
by other gentlemen in even stronger langua^, 
and particukriy by the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Shbrman,] of Kansas-investigating-com- 
mittee-humbug notoriety, who said: 

*' Prom what I heard and have read, I am Mtltfled that, 
in Ohio and Indiana, the Democratic parijr evaded meeting 

the question of the repeal of the Mimouri comnromiae." 

* •***• ***** 

" I tell gentlemen thev are mistaken if they sonpose the 
people of Uie Nonh— or Ohio, Pennsylvania, Inniana, and 
Illinois— will agree to the extension of slavery into Kansas. 
They expect that Territory to come into the Union as a 
free Sute, under all circamstances. J[ am snre that even 
those who are opposed to me in pcriitics, and coming ftom 
the free States, will admit such to he the expecuuion of 
their people. They were led to believe it will be a free 
State, and voted under that impression. Had not such 
been the case, Buchanan and Brecldnrldge never would 
have received any of their votes.'* 

And again: 

« The Democratic party of &e North, instead of taking 
the broad ground that the allied laws were valid, and that 
if the people who would vote under those laws should so 
determine, then Kansas might come in as a slave State, 
evaded the Issue, and insisted that it would come In as 
a free State. Tney themselves declared their determi- 
nation to resist the extension of slavery, and to resist 
even the admission of Kansas into the union as a slave 
State.'* 

Now, sir, in what I have to say in reference to 
these charges I shall speak not only my own 
views but what I believe to be the sentiments of 
the Democratic party in Indiana. I feel it my 
duty to repel these charges because Indiana is 
my native state, and because I h^ve been identi- 
fied from boyhood with her gallant Democracy. 
With them 1 have stood in many a hard-fougnt 
contest, have rejoiced over their many victones, 
and mourned over their defeats, which, thank 
Heaven, have been very few in number. Not- 
withstandinff the advent of new political organ- 
izations, and the mutation of things generally, I 
have never found it necessary to ask: " Where 



shall I go ?*' or to look out for new party associa- 
tions. If I have not approved everything done 
by the Democratic party, I have at least consid- 
ered it, when compared with amr other party, as 
infinitely preferable and better for the safety and 
prospenty of the country. It is a " healthy or- 
eanization," and under it the people breathe 
freer and deeper, because it respects tne rights of 
all, and, in spite of every fanatical combination, 
stands firmly by the Constitution and the Union. 
Sir, I am proua of the old-fashioned Democratic 
party, and feel like clinging to it with the affec- 
tion which Ruth manifested for Naomi. It has 
stood the Union's friend in the time ofthe Union's 
greatest peril. May I not refer, with feelings 
of pride, to the fact, that in the late great strug- 
gle, Indiana, my own beloved mother, so to 
speak, loomed up the banner Democratic State 
of the North— giving a larger majority over the 
combined enemy than any other — and may I not, 
as one of her Representatives, claim the attention 
of the House and the country in repelling the 
charges brought by the Black Republicans 
against the consistency and soundness of her gal- 
lant Democracy } 

Sir, I think I know something of the position 
which they occupied in the late canvass. I trust 
I shall be pardoned for claiming to know mora of 
their position than the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Shbrman,] who attended none of their pub- 
lic meetings, has no sympathy or association 
with them, and, of course, must have received 
his information from others — ^perhaps through a 
colored medium. I undertake to say there was 
no attempt at evasion on the part of the Dem- 
ocratic party of my State in the late contest. 
They foueht the great battle on the principles 
enunciatea by the Cincinnati convention. There 
was no attempt to dodge the issues. They made 
the fight fairly and squarely, upon broad national 
principles; and my colleague and his associates 
of the other side ought to be the last men to 
accuse the Democratic party of Indiana with any 
desire to pander to the spirit of Abolitionism. 
They know, or ouf ht to know, that in their own 
ranks were not only to be found Free-Soilera but 
Abolitionists. Yes, sir, the lowest and most 
Gh)d-forsaken, nigger-stealine Abolitionists were 
to be found in Soat State aoing battle against 
the national Democracy, side by side with' my 
colleague and the leaden of the Black Repub- 
lican party; and, I am sornr to add, of the Know 
Nothing party also. I nnd in the Louisville 
Courier the following: 

" A CosnooToa ohtbb U. O. B. R. CArrtmin — Stast- 
LiNs DavBLoniBimi.— On Sunday morning the Rev. Wil- 
liam Anderson, a tall yellow negro, armed with a carpet 
bag foil of incendiary documents, was captured on the mail 
boat Telegraph No. 3, by otfeers BliA and Powell. They 
took liim yesterday, on the steamer Superior, lo Carrollton , 
wliere his presence was in great demand, a reward of #600 
having been offered for his apprehension by the citizens of 
that place. This ebony reverend had been engaged for 
some Ume In the employ of his white Abolition brethren 
at the North, in running off slave property ftom this State 
lo the hypcrthetical ftee soil of the North. He has been 
particulurfy attentive to the negro owners about Carrollton 
and the mouth of the Kentncly, carrying off the slaves in 
gangs. 

<* Anderson is a dam leader and shouting cleivyman in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church North, and chief of the 
Abolitionists Ih Madison. He carries with him the records 
of the social ftatemity instituted by our up-river neighbors, 
and Is the irand emissary of Uiat society to promote human 
liberty, believing, with the Journal of this city, that all men 
are entitled to liberty, no matter of what color. 

** In the poss e ssion of Anderson were found several doc- 
uments im^cadng distinguished persons in the North in 
the cause of negro«tealing. When proper we shall make 
such exposures as may be necessary. It is evident that 
this is but one of a gang of men regularly paid by religious 
societies at the North, to steal our slaves and breed insur- 
rectionary ftelings among them. It Is gratifying to know 
that he has been arrested la his infamous career." 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this ** Rev. William An- 
derson" was an ally of my colleague in the late 
canvass. [Laughter.L Like my colleague he 
stumped a portion or Indiana, denouncing the 
Democratic party, saying that they w^re pro- 
slavery in belief and senument, and in fiivor of 
the extension of that institution. This same man 
made Abolition speeches in my own district. He 
is, I am told, as black as the ace of spades — a 
regular full-blooded negro, not only m sentiment, 
but in color. [Laughter.] And yet the men who 
acted with such sable disciples as "the Rev. 
William Anderson," come here and denounce 
the Demoeratic party of the North with having 



Abolition proclivities ! While negroes were goine 
to the polls in Ohio, and voting to send Black 
Republicans to this House, negroes in Indiana 
were traveling about making lUpublican gtump 
speeches ! 

Mr. GUMBACK. Do I understand my col- 
league to say that the individual to whom he 
refers, canvassed my district with me ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I say that this negro made 
Black Republican speeches at the same time my 
coUeacue was making similar speeches. ^ They 
were nail fellows, well met — orethren in one 
cause. 

Mr .GUMBACK. He may have made speeches, 
but I never saw the man. He made no speeches 
in my district. 

Mr. ENGLISH. This man and (I believe) 
other colored men, made speeches in the north- 
ern part of the State. It is known to the coun- 
try, that on several occasion these Republicans 
— I mean the Black ones — were sent to meet 
Governor Willard when he was canvassing In- 
diana on broad national principles, which would 
be held sound in any sound part of the United 
States. 

Mr. GOLF AX. I have heard something about 
this Mr. Anderson; and I will state what I have 
heard. He was sent up to Elkhart county, in the 
northern part of the State, and the Republican 
Gentral committee utterly repudiated nim. It 
was charged that the Democratic party had sent 
him there to make speeches. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ENGLISH. I have never heard that 
charge, and have no reason to believe that it 
is true. On the contrary I have every reason 
to believe that it is not true. He was a Black 
Republican in principle. He spoke what he 
believed, and was encouraged to so speak by 
his Black Republican allies with white fSces. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CUMBAGK. I have no disposition to 
embarrass my colleague. He says that these 
colored speakers were sent to meet Governor Wil- 
lard. during the canvass. Did not Governor Wil- 
lard' invite any speaker, black or white, to meet 
him ? and did he not back out when the black 
one came ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. If Governor Willard ever 
invited any man to meet him, he always proved 
himself equal to the occasion, and he certainly 
did not shrink from any contest with his political 
enemies which a gentleman might honorably en- 
gage in. If he backed out from an association 
on the stump with a negro, as I presume he did, 
it was more than many of my colleague's asso- 
ciates would have done. 

Now with a view of showing the position the 
Democratic party of Indiana did occupy in the 
late canvass, and also with the further view of 
showing the position the Black Republican and 
the Know Nothing parties occupied in the same 
canvass in my State, I will read the resolution 
of the Indiana Fusion convention, adopted May 
1, 1856, beinf the same convention which nom- 
inated Mr. Morton, the fusion candidate, for 
Gk>vemor, at the late election: 

« Bsto fa a rf . That we are uncompromisingly opposed to the 
eitension of slavery; and that we utterly repudiate the 
platform of principles adopted bv the self-styled Democratic 
convention of this State, Indorsuig and approving the Kan- 
sas and Netwaska iniquity. 

" Rnolved. That we will resist, by all proper means, the 
admission or anv slave State into this Union, fonned oat 
of the TerrltoriA secured to freedom by the Missouri com- 
promise, mr oiKnwiu,** 

Now, these resolutions were adbptsfl at a State 
convention composed of Republicans and Know 
Nothings, and they show conclusively not only 
the positionnrhich the Democratic party occu- 
pied, but the position, also, of this Fusion party. 
The Democratic party avowed itself in favor of 
the principles and doctrines of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bin, while the Republican party repudia- 
ted those doctrines, and announced to the World 
that they were opposed to the extension of slavery 
under any and all circumstances,-And would not 
vote to admit a State if she presented herself 
with a constitution toleratingslavery,even though 
it should be the unanimous wish of the people 
of the Territory. And what is more, this same 
man Morton, who was nominated by that con- 
vention as the Fusion candidate, had been a mem- 
ber of the celebiaied Pittsfanrg convention, over 
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which Mr. Blair presided, and was a member of 
the committee oo resolutions. And yet, sir, in a 
contest between this man, eorered all over with 
Free>9oilism , and standingnpon the sectional plat- 
form which I have read, and Governor Willard, 
who stood upon broad national eronnds, I regret 
to say that not only the Black Republican party 
supported Morton, but, in the main, the Know 
Nothing party did the same thing. And as it 
may be a matter of surprise to some persons upon 
this floor, I will state diat in a contest of this 
kind between sectionalism upon one side, and 
nationalism upon the other, involving the most 
vital interests of the South, in a neighboring State 
and in the district adjoining the one I represent, 
in the district represented by the able ana distin- 
guished gentleman who addressed the House the 
other day, [Mr. H. Marshall,] the Louisville 
Journal, the orean of the Know Nothing party 
in that rerion of country, encouraged his Know 
Nothing brethren of Indiana to rush to the rescue 
in aid of this Abolitionist, Morton, in order to 
defeat Willard and prostrate the Democratic party. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I merely wish to cor- 
rect a misapprehension of the gentleman in rep- 
resenting the Louisville Journal as my otgan. 
He is mistaken in point of fact; and When he 
speaks of the paragraph from that paper to which 
he has alluded — which I never saw, out have heard 
commented upon — I merely desire to say, that 
the suggestion imputed to that journal — and cor- 
rectly, f presume — of a desire upon the part of that 
journal that the Know Nothings of Indiana should 
take part in the election of Morton as against 
Willard, does not find a response in the Know- 
Nothing party in my section of the country. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I have no desire to misrep- 
resent the gentleman, and certainly shall not do 
so intentionally; but the fact is notorious that in 
several articles preceding the election, the Know 
Nothings of Indiana were encouraged and soli- 
cited to cast their votes for Morton as against 
Governor Willard. Here is one article from the 
Journal, which will do for a sample: 

"Statk Elbction in Ikoiaha. — Our opinion ii fre- 
quently laked by our American friends in Indians, u to 
the course they oufht to talcc in their October election. 
They hate better meana, and are bo doubt better able, to 
form a Just opinion upon Uie sutyect than we are. Never- 
theless, we do not hesitate to assert our very sirons belief, 
that, to promote the great national cause which they and 
we have alike at boart, they riiMtd, wUh lAalr leAole luarti. 
wpfWi Mr, jMDvton agviiul Mr. WUIatd/or tU office rf 
OoiwrtiH)r.»» 

Such hints as these met with a cordial response 

on the part of the Know Nothing brethren in 

Indiana. Listen to the following peremptory 

order issued to the faithfUl by the New Albany 

Tribune, the chief omn of the part^ in that 

State, and which is puoUshed withia iour miks 

of the Louisville Journal: 

*< JM tkgr€ h€ no elmdumg hBtwemtUfrkndg o/FWrnon 
tmd DrtmnU, he e mu0 tkeir emue Uonecaiue. Let the ener- 
gies of the friends of each be united against Buclianan, 
and we will have no more slave 9oiX to cutm wr Oooem- 
msnt." 

I think the gentleman from Kentucky will not 
make an issue with me touching this point, that 
the Know Nothings of Indiana, in accordance 
with the suggestion of the great organ of that 
party in nis own State, generally voted with the 
Black Republicail party and with the Abolitionists 
for this man Morton and the rest of the Fusion 
State ticket. And I undertake tg say, that not 
only did the Know Nothings of Indiana pursue 
that course, but that many of the Know Nothings 
of the State of Kentucky, in that particular region, 
sympathized 'with the Black Republicans and 
with the Abolitionists in their contest with the 
national Democracy. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I desire to know of 
the gentleman whether, when he speaks of the 
Know Nothings of Indiana, he means the Fill- 
more men of that State, and whether he means to 
represent Yier^ that the Filhnore men of the State 
of Indiana cast their votes for Morton? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I do; and I have the evidence 
of the New Albany Tribune, and many other of 
the Fillmore organs of Indiana, to sustain the 
correctness of the assertion. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I ask the gentleman 
whe^er he does not know that the Hon. Richard 
W. Thompson — wiiose character is known to 
everybody ^re, aiid who stood at the h«ad of 



the Fillmore ticket in the State of Indiana-^-was 
on the stump, as active an advocate of Willard Ii 
election as the gentleman himself? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I do not mean to say that the 
entire Know Nothing party of Indiana voted for [ 
Morton, but genersu^ they did. There were a 
few honorable exceptions. I believe Mr. Thomp- 
son did not support Willard — at least upon the 
stump, or with his vote — but, being a national 
man, it is likely his sympathies were with the 
Democratic party as against the Blacks Repub- 
lican. 

There were only 5,934 more votes east at the 
presidential election than at the Grovernor's elec- 
tion, Mr. Buchanan receiving but 691 more votes 
than Willard; the former receiving 118,673 votes, 
and the latter 117,981. Morton received 119,139 
votes, Fr€mont 94,376, and Fillmore 22,386. 
These figures show conclusively, that the Fill- 
more party of Indiana, with a very few excep- 
tions, voted for Morton and the Republican State 
ticket,a nd that, too, with the full knowledge that 
the result of that contest would have a |^at 
influence, and would perhaps decide — as I think it 
did decide — the fate of the presidential election 
itself. Of the 22,386 men in that State who voted 
for Fillmore, I have no idea that over one thoQ« 
^sand voted for Willard. 

I suppose I need not ask the gehtletnan whether 
the Louisville Journal be the omn of the Know 
Nothing party in Kentucky, f wifl venture to 
ask him whether it is not- generally recogn^d 
as such? 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. It is. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Then I repeat my posidon, 
that the gentleman's brethren in Indiana not only 
acted, in the main, with the Abolition, oeainst 
the Democratic party — ^not only fraternizea with 
sectional men against national men, but that his 
brethren in the State of Kentucky sympathized 
with their brethren of Indiana, and encouraged 
them to stand firm in support of the Black Repub- 
lican State ticket. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. In order that this 
matter may go to the country right, I would ask 
the gentleman whether that appeal of the Louis- 
ville Journal to the Know Nothings of- Indiana 
to support Morton instead of Willard, was not 
put upon the ground that Willard was the biggest 
Abolitionist of the two, and whether that is not 
true ? 

Mr. EINGLISH. I can answer the latter por- 
tion of the gentleman^ question decidedly and 
emphatically, and that is, that it is not' true; and 
I am surprised that the gentleman should ask such 
a question. 

Mr. ORR. I presume no w^-in formed gea- 
tleman in the country bblieves it to be true. 

Mr. ENGLISH Sir, I have already read an 
ofiicial resolution, which shows a marked diflTer- 
ence between the position occupied by Governor 
Willard and the DemiDcratic party, and that oc- 
cupied by Mr. Morton and the Fusion party of 
that State. I have shown that the difierence is 
as great as could possibly be between two parties: 
the one planting itseli upon the doctrines of the 
Nebraska bill, and the other repudiating it; one 
ready to carry out the will of the* people, and 
announcing themselves ready, whenever that vrill 
was fhirly ascertained and expressed, to admit 
Kansas as a State, whether with a constitution 
recognizing or not resognizing the institution of 
slavery. 

Upon the other hand, the other party proclaim- 
ing that they would not admit Kansas as a State 
with a constitution tolerating slavery, whether so 
expressed by the people of the Territory or not. 
Their battle-cry was "No more slave States," 
*' Resistance to the extension of African slavery 
under any and all circumstances." 

Now, under this stated facts, can the gentle- 
man from Kentucky see no difference between 
these two parties; and is he prepared to come 
before this House, and declare that he would not 
toss a copper, for choice between them ? Does 
he consider one as sound upon the rights of the 
South as the other, when one party declares 
itself opposed to the extension of slavery under 
any and all circumstances — that tliey will under 
no state of the case consent to the admission of 
any more slave States; while the other phmts jt shall be a.ff«e State, yet if the will of her people. 



itself upon tiie doctrine of non-intei^entieiT, of 



the equality of the States, and the right of the 
people of a Territory to decide what shall be the 
character of their own institutions, and pledges 
itself to recognize those institutions whatever 
they maybe? 

I want it to go to the country, and especially 
to the people of the South, that when we wers 
engaged in the most fearful contest that ever was 
wag^ in this country-involving issues wid in* 
stitutions of vital importance to them, but of com- 
paratively little to us-*yea, even repugnant to the 
tastes and ideas of our people— that when ** the 
Kansas aid Amd " was contributing its thou- 
sands; when the worst passions of the worst 
men (even negroes) were aroused against ns; 
when the storm of fanaticism was howling all 
around us, and the great army of sectionalists 
was bearing down upon ns like an avalanche, 
there came no words of cheer to us from the 
Know Nothings of the South; but there did come 
a voice from their leading organ, cheering on the 
enemy, and encouraging the Know Notfiings of 
my State to join the enemy's standard. I wmt 
the people or the South to know, that whilst these 
things were going on in the Know Nothing camp, 
thousands of foreigners by birth and Catholics 
(whom the Know Nodiinss would have you per- 
secute) were standing with us-in defense of your 
constitutional rights, and in beating bade the co- 
horts of Black Republicanism. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. Will the geatfemaa 
'frbm Indiana enlighten me upon his opinion of 
the doctrine of squatter sovereignty ? 

Mr. ENGLISH . Oh , that is a mattet ef minor 
importance. [LaughterJ 

Air. H. MARSHALL. I ask the gentleman 
from Indiana, will he permit me to remark, that it 
may be published wim his speech, and go where* 
ever his speech goes, and wherever Democratie 
speeches generally go, that in tiie remark I have 
made indicating that I would not toss a copper 
between BuchaAaa and Frteont, thai I connned 
it, and mean that it shall be confined, to the dec- 
laration that the southern people could rely as 
little upon one as the other. In odier words, that 
the doctrine of exclusion and squatter sovereignty 
are, to the slaveholder, the same doctrine pre- 
cisely. There I stand; and I challenge Uie gen- 
tleman or his part)r to meet me here or etsewhera 
upon that proposition. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Speaker, I have no dis- 
position to evade the issue tendered by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. I un williag to concede 
to him and his party, that there is sohm differ* 
enoe between the positions occupied by the Dem- 
ecratio party at the North, and that oocopied by 
a portion ot the Democratic party at the South, 
upon this particular question c^ popular or squat* 
ter sovereignty; but i do not i«gard that difiTer- 
ence to any considerable extent as material, aa 
some other gentlemen seem to do; because we all 
agree, that whenever the people of a Territory 
come to form a State government, the will of the 
people, clearly expressed, shall be the paramount 
taw, and that that shall be an end of the whole 
matter. That I conceive is the essen^ point, 
and upon it there is no material difference between 
the position which I occupy, and which the Dem- 
ocratic party of Indiana occupy, and that occu- 
pied by the Democratic party at the South, as I 
undentand it. * 

But can the gentleman see no difference be- 
tween the position which we occupy and that 
occupied by the Black Republican party? Why, 
sir, to what do we of the Democratic party of the 
North hold ? We say that, although we have no 
particular love for the institution of slavery — not- 
withstanding we may in some respecta regard it 
as a social evil, as many of us do, yet we go further 
and declare that it is not for us to intermeddle 
with the affairs of another people, that we will 
leave it with them to decide as to the character of 
their own institutions, and that, whenever we 
know deeidedly and iairly what that will is, we 
intend to respect it, and to do our part to wards 
carrying it faithfully into execution. ' 

I go still further, and come direct to die most 
essential point, for I have no disposition, nor 
have my constituenta, to evade the cfuestlon, that 
while 1 may prefer, and do prefer, that Kansaa 



fairly and Mkj expressed, decide ihgi it ehall be 
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fc fliare State, I shall rote to admit her if I ooeapy 
a ieat npob this floor; and I believe that every 
Democrat from everr northern State will do thie 
same thing. Does that look like pandering to 
Abolitioaiam ? Does that look as if the charge oi 
gentlemen upon this floor that the Demoeratia 
party took stronger grounds in ftivor of abolittoa 
than the Repubucan party, was well founded 9 
Can the gentleman Arom fcentuckypoint to one 
Republican Representative in this Hall who will 
vote to carry out the will of the people of Kansas, 
no matter how clearly and deoidealy expressed, 
if that will should be u favor of making Kansas 
a slave State ? I apprehend, sir, not one; cer- 
tainly not one from my own State; and yet the 
gentleman can see no material difference between 
the Republican and Democratic party, and 
" woulcf not toss up a copper for choice between 
them!" 

Mr. CUMBACK. I ask my colleague if he did 
not last summer, in an address to his constituents, 
state that there was not, so far as he knew, a 
Democrat in all Indiana who was in favor of 
making Kansas a slave State? And did he not 
repel the charge made by the Repubtieaas that 
s^ch was the object of that party ? 

Mr. ENGLIt^. I do not remember the pre- 
cise language I used in ^e'Tiddress to which the 
I gentleman alludes ; but I will say to the gentleman 
noV, that I do not believe there is any consider- 
able number of Democrats in the Slate of Indiana 
—I do not know a man of any party there— > who 
is in favor of extending the insti lotion of slavery . 
But we of the Democratic party are willing to 
allow other people to do as they please upon this 
subj^t, and hold their own opinions m respect 
to it. 

Mr. CUMBACK. Does my colleagae slate that 
he did not make such a statement to his oonstit- 
ents? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I think it altogelherpoaaible 
that I did, because I have substantially repeated 
the same thing to-day. I am not in ftnror of ex- 
tending the institution of slaver^. I have never 
voted to extend it, and I never expect to vote to 
extend it. If I were a resident of Kansas, I should 
no doubt do what I honorably imd fairly could 
to make it a free State, because my sympathies 
are with freedom — ^havina|J}een born and edu- 
cated in a free State, and iHng a Representative 
from one — but I am willing to accord to others 
the same free exercise of their opinions and sen<- 
timents upon this subject which I datm for myself. 
As fhr as I can now call to mind, I have pub- 
lished no sentiment upon this subject which I 
desire to recall. 

I do remember having said, upon a previous 
occasion, in behalf of the citizens of Indiana, 
what I flight repeat now with very little, if any, 
modification: that *< they are a people who have 
always acted with strict fid^ty to the Constitu- 
tion and the rights of all the States; making it 
their proud boast that, in duty and respect \o the 
difierent sections of our common country, they 
know no North, no South, no East, no West^— 
nothing but the Constitution and the Union. 

** As a community, they have no sidcly senti- 
mentality upon the subject of slavery; uiey do 
not fot^t that it existed in all the States at the 
fbrmalion of the General CK>vemment, and that 
Where it exists now it is a matter of necessity 
rather than of choice; they believe, as a general 
thing, that negroes are but kttle better off in a 
state of ft«edom at the -North than they are in a 
state of slavery in the South; they have, by an 
unprecedented majority, excluded the whole black 
race from coming into their borders by constitu- 
tional provisions, and, as far as I know, there is 
not at this time one negro in the whole county 
where I resida. If a slave escapes into Indiana, 
we give him up promptly to nis master; not 
because it affords us pteasure to do so, but becattae 
it is a right secured to the master by the Consti- 
tution and the laws of the country, which it is 
our duty, as^good citiaens, to obey. We may 
not (ike the mstitution of slavery, either in its 
moral, social, or political bearings, but we con- 
sider that it is a matter which each or^niced 
community ought to be allowed to decide for 
itself. We have flree institutions, and are happy 
and prosperous, and it is natural that oursym- 
pathies abottld be in Ihvor of flreedom. Whilst 



we intend to act in perfect eood fiuth towards our 
brethren of the South, we do not conceal Uiat we 
ardently hope that slavery may not be extended; 
and this I believe is a sentiment coomion to all the 
free States." 

Mr* CUMBACK. Do I undaistand the gen* 
tiaaian, then, to stats that he is opposed to the 
extension of slavery ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I did so stste,~«id, aa I 
thouehty so distinotly as not to ha misander* 

StOOCE. 

Mr. CUMBACK. How does tfaa gentlemaa, 
then, reconcile that opnion with the statement 
just made, that he would vote to admit Kansas 
as a slave State ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. Simply in the &ct, that if 
Kansas be made a slave State, it will not be bv 
my action; and it ia not a matter which wiU 
concern me. It ia enough for me, aa a eitisen of 
Indiana, to look to the character of the institu- 
tions of that State, leaving the institutions of 
Kansaa to be cared for and .regulated by the 
people who are to live under those institutiona. 
We think it is enougli for us to attend to our own 
buflinessy and let the business of our neighbois 
alone; and that, if the AboUtioaista would attend 
to tlieir own businesa, aad st<^ their eternal agita* 
tion of the slavery question, it would be better 
lor the slaves and tlm whole country. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentlemaai from Obia 

gfr. KieaoLi] ysotsvday sprsad bdare the 
ouse, aa a matter of great hnpartance, a hand- 
bill calling a Democratic meeting in some one 
of the northeni States, during the late canvass, 
headed ^ Bvoifaviw, Bbokkimiubgb, ams rasa 
Kansas." Other geoAleroen, I believe, have 
paraded tlw sasae Isandbill, and with an air of 
triumph, Vhi, aa much as ta say, *^This will be 
regaroad at the South as eonolusiva evidence of 
the unsoundness of tha aorttera Democracy upon 
the slavery question." I saw no such hsMbill 
in the lata eaavass; bat if there waa, what of it? 
Why, sir, what dosa it ampunt to } Have not I 
already said that I an not in favor of extending 
slavery, aad that tha Deasocratio party of the 
North are not ia iayas of extending slavery— 
that they ave in favor of Kansfia Ming a free 
State? But how made a free Stale? Not by 
congressional iaterrentioB. Not by the imperti- 
nent interference of eaigiant^d aocietiea. Not 
at all. But by the free, unbiased will of her own 
eitiseiia. We say to ** Border Ruffians" in Mis- 
souri, to Abolitionists in the North, and to fanat- 
ics everywhere, ** Hands off of this people; give 
them, as far aa possible, ^t^dom to govern thei^ 
selves, and to work oyt titeir own destiny. " 

We are in favor of **fnt ITanssi" in tliat sense. 
If there was any such handbill as has been re- 
ferred to— though I never heard of aay-^hat was 
ita meanings or elde that we were in favor otftte 
white men, in contradistiaotioQ to blaek men; 
that we wanted the people who went to a Terri- 
tory to be/m to determma the ohasaater of tlieir 
own institutions. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I wish asy friend from 
Indiana would stats his opinion onaaingle ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ENGUSH. I know the gentleman is an 
experienced debater* and asav possibly get soase 
advantage over me if I gvve him the aaor; hot I 
will yield to him. 

Mr. COBB, of Gaocgia. Ha haa net doao so 
yet, that ia certain. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. Whan tbei|»naenian 
fttMQ Indiana speaka of the freedom of the people 
of a Territory, does he mean that the people 
when in a temtocial condition have that freedom ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. *• Monsieur Toason come 
again!" [Laughter.] I believe that the will of 
the fMople oaght to be carried out. The Dem- 
ocratic party North and South differ somewhat 
as to the time when that will is to be ascertained; 
but i^e all agree that when it is ascertained it 
ahould be frirly exeeutad. I think I may safely 
say that there is not a southern man within thie 
sound of my voice who will not vote for the ad- 
flussioa of Aanaas tm a free State, if riie brings 
here a coaatitotion to that effeet. Is there a 
southern man here who will vote against the ad- 
mistfioa of Kansas as a free State, irit be the 
undoubted will of tke people of that Tanitaty 



Many MaMsaaa. Not one. 

Mr. ENGLISH. No, sir, there is not ona 
southern man who will vote against the admis^ 
sion of a Territory into the Union as a free State, 
if she presents hers^ with a free State constitu- 
tion, made such by the clearly expressed will of 
her people. Then, if the gentlemen of the South 
are wilimg to act thua fairly and Uberally towards 
me and th« institutions I prefer, why shall not 1 
meet them in a similar spirit? We af ree that 
the will of the people shall prevail. When shall 
we ascertain that will ? A portion of the gentle* 
men frooathe South hold that the proper time ia 
when the people meet for the purpose of framing 
a State constitution. I believe that is the position 
of southern men generally. It is not the position 
of them all. A portion hold, as I do, that tha 
right of the people begins at an earlier period— 
that this question is within their control from the 
time the organic act is passed aad put into opera- 
tion. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. There aia yery few 
who believe that. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I am sorry theve are not 
more. If that be not the true around, 1 do not 
see what has been gained by the passage of tho 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. There was a clause ia 
the Missouri compromise restricting slavery for*' 
ever. It waa generally conceded that the term 
fwwtr waa not to be taken in its literal sense- 
that it only meant darii^lAe msten^e of iht Un^ 
Uinok gasenuaefit. Ia UxX it has been decided in 
the Sttpseme Court of the United States in several 
instances that a restriction of the kind would not 
be bindiag alter the organisation of a State gov- 
ernment. (See 3d Howard, p^Res 212 and 589; 
also, 10th Iioward,page 83.) Then none would 
doubt that a State am the right to settle this 
question for itself. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Prior to the prohibition of 
slavery in a Territory by a territorial government, 
have the citizens of the South the right to take 
their slaves there, and hold them as such ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I will continue the line of 
argument I was pursuing before 1 was interrupted; 
but before I take my seat I will reply to the gentle- 
man 's interrogatory . I waa goins on to say that, 
in my judgment, unless the people of a Territory 
had the rieht, under their territorial government, 
to decide wis question for themselves, I could not 
conceive the necessity for the repeal of the MiiH 
souri restriction. The people, under that law, 
could establish or prohibit slavery, to^a ikti^cumm 
Xq fta sdMiMcd as a otsfe, just as well as under this 
construction of the Kansas bill. Then what waa 
gained ? I hold my position to be the correct one, 
that the people have the right to determine the 
question for tiie time being, when they are organ- 
ised into a territorial government. I will now 
hear the question of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My question is this: Does 
the ffentleman hold that, prior to the prohibition 
of slavery in the Territory, and while it is in a 
territorial condition, the people of the soutbepi 
States may carry their slaves into that Territory, 
and hold them there as such ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. That is aqueetion purely of 
constitutional law, and will probably be soon 
determined by the highest judicial tribunal of 
the country. I am wuline to acquiesce in that 
decisioA, whatever it may be. But my individual 
judgment is, that slavery is not earned into tho 
Territories of the United States under the oper- 
ation of the Constitution. I cannot see that that 
instrument carriea the peculiar institution of the 
South there, any more ihan it doea tha peculiar 
iastituiioo of any other section. / 

Mr. 3HERMAN. In that opinion doea not 
the gentleman differ from the southern wing of 
his party? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I apprehend that I do with * 
a portion of it; but the difference is not material. 
The question is a constitutional one; and the 
Democratic party. North and Sou^, will acquiesce 
in whatever may be the decision of the court. 1 
ask the gentleman from Ohio, if the Constitution 
carrils we iastitatton of slavery into the Terri- 
tories by its operation, whether the Constitution 
would not jastas mlich carry the inatitufion tbero 
if the Kansaa-Nebmska bill hod never been 
paased, andtht Miasouri nstriatioahad not beea 
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Mr. SHERMAN. That qaestion presents a 
double reading. My answer is this: the Con- 
stitution of the United States carries slayery no 
where ; that it is a local institution , confined within 
State limits, and fpeu nowhere except where ex- 
press law carries it. 

Mr. ENGLISH. In the main I think so too; 
but then, if it be true that the Constitution carries 
slavery into the Territories, I say it is a consti- 
tutional rieht which Congress cannot legislate 
away. Of what use, then, are the Missouri re- 
striction and the Wilmot proriso, if the Consti- 
tution carries slavery into the Territories ? It is 
a power which we cannot take away by legfisla- 
tion— the Constitution being the paramount law. 

I will ask the gentleman further: if the Su- 
preme Court of the United States should decide 
that the Constitution does carry slavery into the 
Territories, will he acouiesce in that decision? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I answer, yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. As my colleague is speaking for 
the Democratic party o( Indiana, I wish to know 
whether that party has any opinion upon the 
question which he is speaking upon; and if they 
nave, what is that opinion ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. The Democratic party of 
Indiana re«urd the Constitution as the highest 
law of this land, and they will carry out the Con- 
stitution as it mav be construed by the proper 
judicial tribunal of the country, let that decision 
be what it may; but prior to tnat decision, I will 
give what I understand to be the position of the 
Democratic party of Indiana — ana it certainly is 
my own— and that is, that they do not consider 
that the Constitution carries the institution of 
slavery into a Territory; they think that there 
must first foe some law establishing or recogniz 
in^ the institution before it can have any legal 
existence. Gentlemen mightgo there witn their 
slaves, and hold them by sufierance and permis- 
sion, but I apprehend not by such a legal right as 
could ever be en forced in the courts. 

Mr. SCOTT. I wish to know of the gentle- 
man whether he and his party in Indiana hold 
that slavery is lawfully in Kansas at this time? 

Mr. English. I have never sufficiently 
examined in reference to that question, or read 
the laws of Kansas upon that subject with suffi- 
cient care to ^ve a very definite or positive reply; 
but I have this to say, that if slavery be tnere 
legally, and by the wul of the people, I shall not 
interfere with it. I shall do whatever in my power 
lies to carry out the will of the people, no matter 
whether that will recognises slavery or prohibits 
it. If slavery is now in Kansas, or should get 
there hereafter, and the people do not want it, 
it is an easy matter for them to get rid of it. If 
they are restricted at all, it is by the Constitution 
of the United States; otherwise this subject is 
always and entirely under their control. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would most respectfully ask 
my colleague what is the opinion of the Dem- 
ocratic party of Indiana upon that qilestion ? As 
he speaks for the party of that State, 1 want to 
know what their ground is, and what ground 
they took in the last canvass ? 

Mr. ENGLISH. Their ground, in brief, was 
and is simply this: that Coneress ought not to 
interfere with the question of slavery in the States 
or in the Territones; that there ought to be an 
eouality between the States; and that the people 
ot the Territories should have the right-to regu- 
late and determine those. matters just as they, 
please, subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States. That was the broad position the 
partv occupied in the late canvass; and I can tell 
gentlemen upon the other side that the canvass 
was conducted fairly and squarely upon the great 
national doctrines laid down by tne Cincinnati 
Convention; and that there was' no attempt at 
evasion, or trickery, and no concessions made to 
Abolitionism, Free-Soilism, Sectionalism, Knqw 
Nothingism, or any other isn. It was a square, 
straight-out, unsullied. Democratic victory. 

Mr. SCOTT. I want to know one way or the 
other — and I care not which — ^whether the Dem- 
ocratic party of Indiana holds tonday that slavery 
lawfully existH in Kansas? 

Mr. ENGJUISH. I have alieady explained 
that I have not examined that particular subject 
myself with sufficient can to g;iva a positive 
ansirer; but I say again, that if it be tras tliat 



slavery has been reco^ized by the actual citi- 
zens of the Territory — if it has been adopted by 
the proper law-makins power of the country, l 
shall not interfere with carrying out the will so 
expressed. That is a matter to be determined 
within the Territory, and by the people imme- 
diately interested; not by Congress, and those 
who live within the States. 

Now, the only evidence brought forward to show 
that the Democracy of Indiana have been tainted 
with Fi^ee-jSoilism was a resolution of a Demo- 
cratic convention in that State, read to the Hpuse a 
few days since by the gentleman from Ohio upon 
my lefl [Mr. Nichols] — a resolution which, if I 
am correctly informed, was adopted as far back 
as 1849. That was a long time aeo, Mr. Speaker; 
and perhaps I might be justified in pleaaing the 
statute of limitations. But I shall not do that. I 
concede that upon a certain occasion, when there 
was a convention of the Democratic pvty of 
Indiana, a resolution wasadopted somewnat rree- 
Soilish in its tendency. It would, no doubt, be a 
sufficient answer to all this, to say that it occurred 
btfort the passage of the great compromise act of 
1850, which inaugurated a new era, which as- 
serted the same great principles of popular sover- 
eignty and congressional non-intervention after- 
wards incorporated into the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill, and which, in 1852, was solemnly received 
and adopted in the National Conventions of the 
Whi^and Democratic parties as a final settlement, 
in principle and substance, of the dangerous and 
exciting question of slavery. I can tell gentle- 
men, however, that it mieht be accounted for in 
still another way. At the time this resolution 
was adopted there were a great many in the ranks 
of the Democratic party who were not Democrats 
in good faith, but nad Free-Soil proclivities, and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Nichols] was 

Birhaps one — ^for he claimed formerly to be a 
emocrat. The gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
Cumback] was another, and some other of his 
RepubUcan colleagues firom Indiana were afflicted 
with the same ugly complaint. When this Free- 
Soil element — ^when such gentlemen as these were 
hanging upon the skirts of the Democratic party , 
this resolution was smuggled through a Demo- 
cratic convention in my otate. 

But 1 can tell gentlemen that our party has been 
purified since then^ that this corrupt Free-Soil por- 
tion has sloughed off, and a part of it has, by 
some strange combination in tne chapter of acci- 
dents, drifted into this Hall— ^n the same princi- 
Sle, perhaps, that dirty scum sometimes rises to 
le top of boiling water. We have lost the sec- 
tional portion of our P&rty, but, thank Heaven, 
we have gained what is tar better, the national 
portion of the old Whig party. We have just 
achieved a ereat victory over the Black Republic- 
ans of the North and their Know Nothing allies 
of the South. We have, for the time being, at 
least, and I trust forever, checked the onward 
march of sectionalism at the North. We have 
fought it, not because it was in the North, but 
because it was sectionalism. Sir, we are just as 
ready to fight the same spirit in the South, or 
wherever else it may lift its hydra head. When 
Mr. Buchanan* said that *' Uie object of his ad- 
ministration would be to destroy any sectional 
party — North or South — and harmonize all sec- 
tions of the Union under a national and conserv- 
ative Government, as it was fifty years ago,'* he 
uttered a sentiment which should meet the cor- 
dial apf^val of every patriotic heart. This is 
no time for violent, extreme men, or extreme 
views. The country demands peace. We want a 
fi rm , conservative, national Administration , which 
I have confidence we shall have— K)ne looking to 
the happiness of the whole people and the per- 
petuation of the Union under the Constitution, as 
paramount objects— Kxincilia^ory in its character 
— respecting the ri^^hts of all and just to all, but 
firm and decided in rebuking sectionalislh and 
fanaticism, no matter from what quarter it may 
come. 

These are what I conceive to be some of the 
views and wishes of the Democracy of my State. 
In recalling the charges made against them, and 
in doUiihg their pomtion, I have been led to 
extend 4ny remarks teyond what I had at first 
designed. I believe it is their intention, as it oer- 1 
tainly is mine, to stand by the rights of the people I 



of an organized Territory to determine, under 
the Constitution, this question of slavery for 
themselves, without interference on the part of 
any outsiders whatever. We intend to stand 
by the equality of the States, by the Constitu- 
tion and tne Union, to the last, and to war upon 
Abolitionism and its kindred heresies to the oit- 
ter end. ^ ♦ 

PARTY POLITICS-KANSAS. 

REMAfiKS OF PRESTON S. BROOKS, 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Ih the Hovie or Rbpreievtatitxs, 

Dtcenher 17, 1856, 

On the quettion of referring the Freddent*! Meflnge to the 

Committee of the Whole on the tute of the Union, and 

the printing often thooMnd copies thoeof. 

Mr. BROOKS said: 

Mr. Spbakbe: I have waited until my friend from 
Indiana [Mr. Ekglish] had finished his speech, 
to reply to his question, whether or not he was 
correct in stating that southern Democrats would 
vote for the admission of Kansas as a free State, 
if that was the clearly ascertained wish of a nik* 
jority of her people, as would the northern Dem- 
ocrats to admit her as a slave Slate, should that 
be the will of the majority ? I did not interrupt my 
friend while he was speaking because it breaks 
the thread of one's remarks, introducing irrele- 
vant issues, and souanders the time of the occu- 
pant of the floor. There was a tacit admission of 
the correctness of his position. His subsequent 
remarks, however, caused me to doubt whether 
I, for one, could respond affirmatively to his in- 
terpretation of the Kansas and Nebraska act and 
to his proposition exactly as he had stated iL 
My position, and the position of the South gen- 
erallv, as I understand it, is that, whenever it 
shall be legally ascertained that the Territory of 
Kansas (or any other Territory of the United 
States) has a population of ninety -three thousand 
four hundred and twenty, or whatever may be the 
fede/al number which at the time will entitle a 
State to a representative on this floor, it is then in 
a condition to form a State constitution ; and that 
the will of a majori^of the actual residents, as 
expressed in that cflltitution, shall obtain, and 
the Territory be admitted into the Union as a 
State, without reference to any constituiionflil pro- 
vision it may contain in regard to negro slavery. 
This I now understand to be the proposition of 
my friend. We now concur thus far, and I 
announce distinctly that, should the people of 
Kansas comply with the terms of the Eadsss 
Nebraska act as I understand it, and apply for 
admission as a free Stale, they will encounter no 
obstacle in my vote. 

But my friend went on to «ay that, in his 
opinion, a Territorial Legislature had the power 
to p&ss laws prohibiting the introduction of 
slaves. If it has that power, why may not the 
Lefislature also manumit such slaves as chance 
to be in the Territory ? I would ask the gentle- 
man from Indiana what amount of population is 
reouisite for a territorial government? No speci- 
fied number is required. Then, according to the 
gentleman's doctrine, a Territorial Legislature, 
representing ten thousand people, may pass a law 
forever prohibiting slavery. If ten thousand may 
make such a law, why may not five thousand ? 
If five thousand, why may not five hundred? Why 
not fifty? Why not ten? And with such a doc- 
trine prevailing, what security have I, as a south- 
em man, in emigrating to any Territory with 
my slaves? I dissent intoto from any such doc- 
trine. I not only repudiate the doctrine of my 
friend from Indiana, but I also repudiate another 
which has been here taught, and which is, virtu- 
ally, that we of the South are to be excluded from 
a Territory until the judgment of the Supreme 
Court is rendered in regard to the eflTect upon our 

Eiculiar property of laws passed by a Territorial 
egislature.- 

1 do not claim that the Constitution carries 
slavery into a Territory; but I do claim that, as 
a citizen, I have the right to take my property 
into any Territory of the United States, and that 
the Constitution which protects me, also protects 
my property. Xf» in the exercise of my rights as 
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a citizen, mv right of property should he Ques- 
tioned, I will appeal to t|^e le^ tribunals bt the 
country and abide their decision^, but I will not 
be the first to distrust my constitutional rifhts, 
and will content myself with defending Diem 
when assailed. We are the sworn law-makers 
of the land, and are presumed to be as regardful 
of our constitutional obligations as are the judges 
of the Supreme Bench. It is but a sorry com- 
ment4ry upon a law made by a majority, when 
that majority disagree as to its legal effect. It is 
said that there are many roads to heaven, and 
/ that gentlemen were led to the support of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill by as many different roads. 
There is but one heaven, and but one sound, con- 
stitutional, and national principle in the Nebraska 
act; and the sooner we all agree to stand upon 
that principle, and approach it by the same road, 
the better will it be for the Democratic party. 

Mr. Speaker, the discussion which has occurred 
upon the President's message, particularly that 
portion of it which relates to matters in Kansas, 
was not unexpected by me. It was expected, 
because of the deep hostility which I knew to 
'exist at the South, as well as at the North, 
towards the President and the Democratic partv. 
To be frank, I expected it because of our weak- 
I ness in certain points, which exposed us to 
attack, and even invited it. 

The presidential election has resulted in a re- 
pulse of the Republican party from the decaying 
citadel of the Constitution, but not in a rout of 
its forces. They have been beaten, but they are 
yet unconquereu. It was evident, even before the 
meeting of Congress, that they were marshaling 
their hosts for another" onset. a*heir organization 
is undisturbed — the morale of their troops pre- 
served — their leaders confident, and still trusted. 
The smoke of the battle had hardly arisen from 
the field before observations were taken of our 
line with the caution and sagacity of practiced 
strategists; and it is in vain to disguise it— our 
weak point has been detected. 

I also expected this discussion, because of the 

Erying vigilance of another organization which, 
ecause of its having its hand asoinst every other 
pariy, and particularly that which at this time 
Happens tooe in the as^^ant, may appropri- 
ately be called the Idunaea^ party. They, too, 
have discovered our weakest point, and have 
already twice attempted to break our line, and 
bring our two wings into conflict with each other. 
The gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. H. Mar- 
tHAu.,] who is their distinguished and recoenized 
leader, made the first charge; and that was shortly 
succeeded by the following resolution of the mem- 
ber from Tennessee, [Mr. Etbxridob:] 

" Re$olvedf That ttiis Hoaw of Representatives regards 
all suCTCsUoas and propositJons of every kind, by whom- 
toever made, for a renewal of the AfKcan slave trade, as 
ihocking toUie moral senUments of ttie enligfatened portion 
of moniund ; and that any action on the part of Congress 
conniving at, or legalizing, that horrid and inhuman traffic, 
would justly subject the Government and citisens of the 
United States to the re|Koaches and execration of all civ- 
ilized and Christian people throughout the world." 

This resolution, as it was doubtless intended, 
fell as a bomb-shell into the Democratic ranks. 
Opposition to Democracy is always motive 
enough for him. 1 apprehend, however, that a 
puipose somewhat more of a personal character 
united with a party purpose m producing that 
unnecessai^ and inopportune resolution. A di- 
'veraion was necessary to conceal the magnitude 
of the gentleman 's political sins. He hacf reason 
to believe that his soundness upon the slavery 
question was doubted not only here, but in his 
own State, and even in his ow» district. By 
creating a new issue, and one upon which he 
could better stand- than upon past issues, his 
prospects of reiilection might improve . The argu- 
ment he has furnished to the enemies of the 
people who have honored him, the acknowledg- 
ment which by implication he has made that the 
buying and selling of slaves is morally wrong, 
and the apparent deference to Republican whims, 
failed to restrain a bid for continuance i^n ofiice. 

Had there been a proposition before this House 
to repeal the laws, or oefore the Senate to annul 
the treaty which refers to the African slave trade, 
I could nave heard the views of the eentleman 
from Tennessee with patience, had l not con- 
curred with him in opinion. In view, however. 



of the fact that our laws deupunce the traffic as 
piracy, and impose the severest penalties upon 
offenaers — that their repeal is notoriously imprac- 
ticable — I can but reeard the introduction of the 
resolution as intendeif for selfish and party pur- 
poses, or as an unprovoked and volunteered 
rebuke of a distinguished chief magistrate of a 
Sta#, whose genius or patriotism will compare 
with that of the member from Tennessee, as 
light to darkness. I regretted, Mr. Speaker, 
that any resolution was offered, and that any 
passed this House. AfUr the passage of that 
presented by the member from Tennessee, no other 
was necessary. As a minor 'proposition it was 
included in the major of the same character. 
Though I am sure it was not so intended, yet 
I apprehended that it might be construed into 
implied censure of the Governor of the State 
which 1 have the honor in part to represent. I 
was unwilling to occupy a position wnich miffht 
be so construed, though I may differ with his 
Excellency in the propriety and opportuneness of 
the recommendation. I was unwilling to seem- 
ingly reflect upon the origin of an mstitution 
which is inseparably interwoven with the fabric 
of the society in which I live. 

The resolution of my friend and colleague [Mr. 
Orr] was intended to express his individual opin- 
ions, and to disembarrass such of our northern 
Democratic friend; as had voted against the res- 
olution of the gentleman from Tennessee^ and to 
guard them against misrepresentations which 
might be made to opei^te against them and the 
Democratic party. 

I have said that the party with which I affiliate 
has been sa^ciously assailed by each of the other 
parties, which, in their cooperation against the 
Democracy, paradoxically illustrate Xbe affinity 
of hatred. I^or have their efforts been altogether 
unsuccessful; and I call upon the bona fide Demo- 
crats of our whole country instantly to close up 
their ranks, stand elbow to elbow, and fortify the 
point of weakness with a double column, or we 
will be irretrievably divided and vanouished. 

Heretofore, and elsewhere, I have aedared that 
I was not much of a national Democrat. Nor am 
I; yet I have affiliated with the Democratic party, 
and so long as our present Government continues 
I shall continue to cooperate with the party, by 
whatever name it may be called, which repre- 
sents its principles. My connection with it, how- 
ever, is not of so intimate a character as to make 
it responsible for my positions, or to embarrass 
me by any which it may take. I believe that 
most of its principles are the true principles of 
the Constitution, and I have the fullest confidence 
in the wisdom, patriotism, and orthodoxy of, 
many of the party leaders at the North, and in 
the free States. Yet in the party, as such , I ha^ 
neither the fullest reliance nor confidence, and I 
will give my reasons. When I first entered this 
Hall, I was an unqualified disunionist. I had 
been made so by the action of the General Gov- 
ernment in reference to the tariff, to the territory 
acquir^ from Mexico, and its whole legislation 
in regard to slaves « Shortly afVer the meetine 
of the Thirty-Third Congress, a bill was passed 
repealing the Missouri restriction line, whereby 
the States of the South had been excluded, as 
inferiors, from the common domain. A change 
of sentiment immediately occurred within me, 
and my heart expanded with love for our whole 
country. I chided myself for having done in- 
justice to the Democratic party, which, by re- 
pealing an odious restriction, had relieved my 
people from an insult which had burned them 
for many a long year. I reproached myself for 
distrusting the virtue of a people who, by an 
unprecedented majority, placed ueneral Fierce in 
power over the |^eatest living military captain, 
with all the prestigejof military glory n^sh upon 
him. I felt that I had wronged, in my apprecia- 
tion of them, the Democratic members oi Con- 
gress who had nobly redeemed their pledge of 
non-intervention made at Baltimore, and on the 
first occasion which presented itself, had applied 
the principle of non-intervention by removing the 
obstacle they encountered in Kansas janit Ne- 
braska-^the fine of intervention . They hod-been 
elected, as had the President, upon the Baltimore 
platform, the cardinal feature of which was non- 
intervention by Congress with the siibject of sIr- 1 



very in the District of ColuinbiA. and the Terri- 
tories. This was the distinct issue befbre north- 
ern and southern Democracy, and the people of 
both sections elected Democrats to Congress. 
Yet, sir, for faithfully doing that which they were 
commissioned to do, what was' the conseouence? 
Complaints of treachery and broken faitii filled 
the air. A contract had been broken, with the 
terms of which one of the contracting parties 
had never complied; a common statute haa been 
repealed, whicn, forsooth, was irrepealable and 
christened a eompaet between sections, when it 
was notorious that representatives from the dif- 
ferent sections had indiscriminately voted — some 
for and some against. A sepulchral howl was 
waflted fW>m Maine to Iowa, and our northern 
friends chased down with a hue and cry. 

The act which repealed the Missouri restric- 
tion also provided territorial eovemments for 
Kansas and Nebraska, and further provided for 
their admission as States upon the terms and 
conditions heretofore stated. When the Thirty- 
Fourth Coneress assembled, and I inspected the 
new materiM sent to succeed the Nebraska Dem* 
ocrats of the North — when I learned more of their 
principles and observed their efforts to extend 
them, my faith in northern Democracy began to 
lose some of its saving fpntce. I had observed 
the deluding influences of a secret political asso- 
ciation, which mysteriously made dark lanterns 
of the thinking heads of men, and endeavored to 
cajole myself into the belief that northern Democ- 
racy had been temporarily led astray by its bewil- 
derments; but that, aided by the light of the Con- 
stitution, they would ultimately recover the true 
fhith. I hoped for a reaction, and felt biiind in 
honor and in gratitude to stand by such of our 
northern friends as had remained faithful to the 
principles of the Constitution, and who had stood 
to us m the hour of their adversity. Influenced 
by these and other like considerations, my friend 
of the mountain district in South Carolina [Mr. 
QrrI and myself alone of our delegation, advo- 
cated the representation of our State in the Dem- 
ocratic Convention at Cincinnati; and the people 
of our State, not because of our influence, out of 
their own free will and generous nature, which 
never fails to respond to acts of justice or magnan- 
imity, met our Democratic friends in common 
council for the common good. We were there to 
organize for a ereat political contest — ^the roost mo- 
mentous that this country ever yet has witnessed. 
Our old leaders have been ealtant, vigilant, suc- 
cessful. They were entitleaby every right to the 
glories of the victory which had been won, since 
upon them rested the responsibilities of the meas- 
ures passed, and whatever of odium might to them 
attacn. Northern prejudice and northern hatred 
had been specially directed towards the President 
who had approved, and towards the illustrious 
Senator who had matured, the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. They had been identified with the principles 
of the bill, and, in sustaining them, we but sus* 
tained its principles; and, in rejecting them, we 
seemingly dechned the naked issue which the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill presented. I confess that 
when I saw the distinguished leaden to whom I 
have reflerred — able statesmen, and each a resi- 
dent of a free State — ^put aside, and another leader 
chosen, who had* no place in the picture of the 
fight, my faith in northern Democracy was again 
shaken. I reasoned with myself in this way: if 
northern Democracy is so tender-footed upon the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill as to reject northern meni 
even a New Englander, because of their too inti- 
mate connection with it, what security have we 
of the South that our construction of tne act will 
obtain in the policy of the Government; or what 
security have we against a construction which 
had been suggested, and'^pon which the Senate 
h^d been congratulated, and which, in my judg- 
ment, 4s as fatal to our interests as the positive 
enactment which had been repealed? If non-* 
connection with the bill and absenteeism is neces- 
sary to gild the pill, how do I know but that it 
may be rejected when its essential compenents 
are ascertained ? 

Mr. Speaker, enough has transpired to show 
that my apprehensions were not altogether with- 
ot^t foundation. The assertion has here fre- 
quently been made and uneontradicted, that at 
many of the Democratie meetings in the North, 
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Ui# people were rallied under boaaeni upon which 
wasioscribed ** Buchanan , BrecVinridge, and (ree 
Kansas.*' Have not lam placards been here 
exhibited with these worda in the largest letters 
npon them, and the word /ree in italics ? We are 
told by our Democratic friends on the floor, that 
nothing more was meant than that the people of 
Kansas should be /ree to decide upon the subject 
of slavery for themselves. What was vuant is 
not the question. How wese ^e words under- 
stood by ihe masses ? What was their effect upon 
the voters ? That if the question^ and if the 
presidential election was carried upon false pre- 
tenses, what cause of triumph have we ? My 
friend from Indiana [Mr. Evcusb] has frankly 
avowed his preference that Kansas should be a 
free State, though he is willing to admit her with 
a constitution recognizii^ slavery. To his posi- 
tion I do not object. We of the South would 
nfer that she should be a slave Scate, yet we 
d ourselves prepared to vote for her admission 
even with a constitution rejecting slavery, if that 
is the clearly-ascertained will of a majority of her 
citizens. • 

But in sections where the jfueMer $09€rmgnt^ 
feature of the bill is maintained, is it not presum- 
able that the uniform and continued expression 
of this preference at meetings where banners were 
£^ing with " Buchanan, Breckinridge, and free 
Kansas," might delude the voters into the belief, 
that after all the Kansas-Nebraska act was the 
** best free-soil measure ever passed?'* This may 
be said to be but an inference; but when it is cou- 
pled with the fact, that many northefxi Democrats 
Have admitted that, in the event of Kb ass s becom- 
ing a si^ve State, they will go by the board, it 
«triketf me more as a logical deduction. 

That the gravest differences of opinion in regard 
to the true construction of the Kansas-Nebraska 
act are entertained by northern and southern 
Democrats, and by each among themselves, is 
beyond doubt, and this difference is the shoal 
which is threatening us with wreck. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. BioLEa,] when interro- 
gated as to the power of a Territorial Leglsiatuire 
io exclude slavery, replied: 

« I era of opioioa that ifae paofSe thvMifa tkeir loeel 
JUegifltetufe bave Uiat power. I^ active at ISm coooliwimiy 
because I con «ee but two Boorcea of law-making power for 
B Territory — the one, Congreas ; and Uie other, tne people, 
f hold ihat, when Oongreas haa conferred upon Uie people 
«f a Tetfiioiy all the Isw-makiiig power whieti it peaaeaaea 
under Um ConaUluUon, the power laooaiplele ia the pec^rie, 
equal to the qucetion of domestic alavery, or aay other 
subject ; but this is a le^al question, and I fbr one should 
bo gratified to see it decided." 

This seems to be the same ground as that 
occupied by my friend from Indiana, [Mr. Eng- 
lish,] BS#i know it to be that on which many 
other eentleroen fVom free States stand. 

In this position they are sustained by distin- 
guished southern gentlemen. In the speech of 
my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Jokbb] I find this 
paragraph, w^hich he will pardon me for saying 
IS crammed full with her political heresies: 

"But I understand that even those who cry 'squatter 
sovereignty' throughout the South, and who moat sfgnaJly 
Ihiled in the last canvass under tnat cry, admit that the 
people of a Terrltoiy have a ligbt, wtMa they oome to form 
a State coiviutatian, l« deisnuiae whaiher they will bwe 
alavery or not. Am 1 correct in that position and under- 
atanding of what they hold to be the correct doctrine upon 
this sabjpct? If so, there may be not more than twelve 
boars* dilbrence of time between them and nyanm I aay 
they can do it to-day ) and they say that the same aaes oaa 
do it to- morrow by ftaming a State constiuiiion. Then 
there Is between us but one night's difference in time, and 
{lerhaps bat one hour. It is the manner of doing it, and 
not the thing done, wMeta aeema to he in controversy, even 
In the Democratic party. Now, it aeena to me tl»t this 
should be no cause of disaatisfaction with the Democratic 
party, nor should it be any objection to the DemocraUc 
party. Our positions are clear, «nd I think well under- 
stood— ea much so, at least, as Uioae of the pacty to whiab 
you, Mr. Speaker, belong.'* 

"Butonenjeht'sdiffeieDoe?" «< t^erhaps hut 
one hour?" Why, sir, the differeaee in just as 

' ^reat between a Territory and a Stale as between 
a child and a man. Each have their vespective 
rights, to be sort, but they are of a totally differ- 
ent character. The geDtlessan would seen, too, 

. to intimate that a statute of a Ltagisiatum was 
of equal solemnitr with an aitide A a constitu- 
tion. See where his dootrioes would load us. A 
Territory is added lo our domain; some ten th9u- 
■and people, eoming from diffSneBi States, when 
diffenntinstiiiitisas prevail, sslUs upon it. They 



reouire Jaw for the regulation of their society, 
and a territorial government is given them. For 
what? To protect them from axiarchy during 
their territorial condition. The people of all the 
States have an equal right with themselves to 
enter upon the territory, and are protected in their 
persons and property by the Constitution of the 
United States,which recognizes property in s)^vss; 
and yet xay friend from Tennessee would permit 
a miyority of this ten thousand (it may -be one 
thousand) to exclude, by a territorial law, every 
slave>owner from the South, or impose a condi- 
tion of admittanoe contranr to his tastes, habits, 
interests, and the spirit of the Constitution. I 
do not inquire into the authority of acquiring 
territory. That is a foregone conclusion. We 
have it; and if, without constitutional authority, 
it comes as a waif into a corporation, by every 
principle of justice and equity, it should oe held 
for the common benefit of all the corporators, and 
not for the exclusive benefit of the few who chance 
to stumble upon it. 

Some of our friends maintain that the common 
law protects property of every description, and 
will protect it against the local law of a Terri- 
tory which may conflict, because of its assumed 
unconstitutionality. But how does the common 
law get into a Territory ? The common &w of 
every land was carried mto all the States by ex- 
press statute. If no law can be found for the 
acquisition of territory, it is absurd to suppose 
that any law can be carried there by virtue of the 
Constitution, except the laws of Congress which 
are authorized and regulated by the Constitution. 
That clause of the Constitution which provides 
for the making of '* needful rules and regulations 
for the Territories,'* must apply to territory ac- 
quired since its adoption, now tnat we have them 
in possession ; and the Constitution must authorize 
the making of such local laws by the Territorial 
Legislature as may not conflict with its other 
provisions, or the laws of the country from which 
the territory was acquired would continue to 
prevail. However intricate these questions may 
be in reference to territory conquered from Mex- 
ico, no difficulty exists in regard to that purchased 
from France; for in the treaty of cession it was 
provided, and with a view to protect the slave 
owners o/ JLouisiana in their property in slaves^ 
that 

« The inhaUtaata of the ceded tenitory ahall be iaoor- 
porated in the Union of the United States, and admitted as 
soon as possible, according to the principles of the Federal 
Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the nahts, advantages, 
sod immonities of citizens of the United States ; and in the 
mean time tliey shatf be msintoinad and nrococted in the free 
enjoyment of their It^erly, jrrof w%, and the retigion whiah 
they profess." 

Kansas is a part of the Louisiana purchase ; and 
in my view, the rights and interests of the people 
of the slave-owning States are protected by treaty, 
by the Constitution, by the common law, and by 
the organic law of Congress; and that this nro- 
tection is now and will continue perfect until the 
people shall, in convention, make a constitution 
tn which slavery shall be rejected, *and Kansas, 
with that constitution, admitted as a Sfftte into 
the Union. 

My colleague, [Mr. Oaa,] while he repudiates 
what is called squatter sovereignty^ and denies 
that it is to be found in the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
yet holds that in reality it i| a matter of no prac- 
tical consequence whether it is or not. In his 
speech the other day, he remarked as follows: 

** I say, although I deny that squatter sovereignty exists 
In the TerrUories of Kansas and Nebraska by virtue of this 
bill, it is a matter pmcticajly of little consequence whether 
it does or not ; ana I thiak 1 shall he able to sadatfy the gen- 
tieman of that. Hie gentleman knows thau in every slave- 
holding community oi this Union, we have local legislation 
and local police regulations appertaining to that institution, 
without which the institution would not only be valueless, 
bat a euTBe to tilie comm«miqr. Withoot them the aiave- 
holder oould notanlbroe his rights when invaded by otheni ; 
and if you bad no local legislation fbr the purpose of civing 
protection, the institution would be of no value. T can 
appeal to every gentleman epon this floor who represents a 
slaveholding eeasHtueucy, to attest the tmh of what 1 have 
a|ated upon that point. 

<* Now, the legislative authority of a Territory is invested 
with a discreticm to vote fbr dr against laws. We think 
they ought lo pass laws in every Territory, wliea ^a.Teni- 
lory is opei^ to settlement, and aUvehold^^rs gO t««, to 

f»rotoot slm pioperty. But if they decline ts'jp«li,«i>eh 
a^s, what is the remedy? None, sir» Ifth^i 
the people are opposed to the institution, atti 
net desirs it ingrmfled opoa their TSrritory,4in 
u^dom Miply te Heeline to peaa laws-Ut ^ 



Legislature fbr Ita protection, and then it is as well excluded 
as if tl)(p power was invested in the Territorial Legislature, 
and exercised by them, to ppohibit it. Now, I ask the gen- 
tleman, what la the practical importance to result fh>ra the 
agtation and diicussion of this qneation as to wliether 
squatter sovereignty does, or does AOt, exist/ Praeticaliy 
it is a matter of Tittie moment.*' 

The langua^ of my friend amounla to this: 
that public opinion is paramount to law. That 
there are occasions when public opinion does and 
should restrain the penalties of the law, is readily 
admitted, as it also is that laws psMiBd by the 
Representatives of the people are usually the 
lefles of public opinion. 1 have already remarked 
that no specified number of people are requisite 
fbr a territorial government; ana I* utterly repu- 
diate the idea that the first few hundred stragglers 
who may enter upon a Territory should set up 
to be thejnanufacturers of public opinion, or of 
law, which may conflict with the rights of a cit- 
izen under the Constitution; and so do I under- 
stand my friend. His position is, that, if a Ter- 
ritorial Legialature iails to pass laws protecting 
and regulating property in slaves, there is no 
power to compel it to do so; and that, in the 
absence of such polioe regulations, our slaves 
would not only be valueless, but a curse to the 
community; and it ia in this that I think my col- 
league errs. As a citizen of a soveieign State* 
I have the right to pass with my property into 
any State or Territory where the natioiial nag is 
recognized. If I take my slave into a Siato 
where public prejudice is against the institution, 
I may foe robbed of my property; and, although 
my right of property is intact, I am powerless if 
the local law is averse to iny detaining him. But 
here I am in a sovereign State; and, though the 
State may be in open defiance of a constitutional 
enactment of Coneress, I have not the power to 
enforce it, nor do I know wheis the power is to 
be found. 

As a citizen of South Carolina, I go into a Ter> 
ritory, however, with goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, and, anterior to the passsge by the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature of a law regulating the distrib- 
ution of estates, I die intestate. Whs^ becosaes of 
my property? It is certainly subject to the stat- 
utes of the State of which I am a resident. 8o» 
if I take my propergyn slaves into a Territory, 
which I do under I^VFederal Constitution, and 
the Territorial Liegimatttre have failed to pass 
any law to regulate, dispose of, or protect such 

froperty , then the local law of the State of which 
am a citizen will apply to auch property, pro- 
vided it does not conflict with the ConstUutioa 
and the laws of Congress made under it. 

I presume that my colleague and myself will 
coincide in the opinion that the Territorial Legis- 
lature has no authority to pass laws prohibiting 
the introduction of slaves, or the manumission of 
them if in the Territory, and any laws to that effect 
would be void. The point of difference between 
us is, as to the effect of a failure to nmke poUce 
regulations. He jg^ives virtue to public opinion 
at too eariy a period, and his position would as 
eflectually exclude the slave owner with his prop- 
perty as that of those gentlemen who adout the 
right of a Territorial Li^slature to exclude. He 
makes the general opinion of a few strsggletB 
more efficacious than a territorial law. In th« 
name of jMiblic opinion, he prohibits the free ex- 
ereise or opinion; in truth, his position is tha 
squatter sovereignty of opinion. 

\7hen Ksnsas comes u/ us in the ma|eaty of < 
sovere^, I will regard her opinion— 4iot before. 

But it MS been suggested that the squatter soi^ 
oreign doctrine will work as well for the South 
as for the North, and that the time may como 
when it will be to our interest that the doctrine 
ahould prevail. And 'thus ve are cajoled into 
making this (if it has not already become so) a 
Government of expediency. For my own part, 
I prefer the Grovemment of the Constitution. 

I have alluded, sir, te these differencee of 
opinion and construction which exist between 
liemocrata, as elements of weakneas in the partv- 
organization. No eood can result from conceal- 
ing them» or harm from alluding to them. The 
differences are notorious; and it is the part of 
wisdom and of patriotism to reconcile them at 
|^nce,and for us all to occupy a common ground, 
Irwhich may be clearly defined and clearly under- 
IL«tood both at the North and the South. If the 
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adYocates of squatter 80Terei«ity persist in their 
construction of the Kansas-Nebraska act, they 
will inevitably drive oflf many of us from the 
South, who desire to act in concert with them. 
Can they do without usr No. Nor can we do 
without them, and retain any party strength. We 
believe that squatter sovereignty is as fatal to us 
as the Wilmot proviso; and so believing, it would 
be suicide to wink at it. With them it is not a 
matter of life and death. Many distinguished 
northern ^ntlemen give adhesion to the southern 
eonstrucuon of the act. Why, then, should we 
not ail agree that the Territory <tf Kansas shall be 
free and open to every citizen of the United States 
with every kind of property, slaves included and 
wmudy until the people of the Territory shall have 
formed a State constitution, which act of aoveiv 
eignty they may perform whenever they number 
a population or ninety-Uiree thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty, and not before; and ** when ad* 
nitted as a State or States, the said Territory, or 
■ny portion of the same, shall be received into the 
Union with or without slavery, as their constitu- 
tion may prescribe st the time of their admission.*' 

My individual opinion, Mr. Speaker, and I 
give It for whatever it is worth, is that the prin- 
ciple of the Kansas bill, as generally understood 
at the South, is worth more to the South than 
the Territory itself; and, for my own part, I 
would willingly give up the Territory to secure 
the principle, but for the fact that the equilibrium 
of the great sections would thereby be hopelessly 
destroyed in the Senate, and that the permanent 
majority would afterwards laugh at the principle. 

I take the following extract from the thirty- 
second section of the Kansas-Nebraska act: 

*' That the Constitution and laws of tlie United States 
wliich aie not locallj ini^tplicaMe. sbaU have the saipe 
force and effect within tbe said Terntory of Kansas as else- 
where in the United Suites, except tbe eishth section of 
the act preparatory to the admission of Missouri into the 
Union, approved March sixth, eifhteen hnndred aad twenty, 
trhich, being inconsistent with the principle of non-inter- 
vention by Congress with slavery in the States and Terri- 
torie.s, as rscognized by the legislation of eighteen hundred 
snd fifty, commonly called the commomise measures, is 
hereby declared inoperative and Wd ; it being the true 
isient and mcaniag of this act not to legislate slaveiy into 
sny Territory or State, nor to exclude it therefiom, bat to 
t<?ave tlie people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in thw^own way, subject only 
to tbe Constitution of tbe Unttentates : Provtferf, That 
notbinc hexein contained shall be constraed to revive or 
put in force any law or regnhition which may have existed 
prior to the act of sixth March, eighteen hundred and 
twenty, either protecting, estaMislung, prohibitlag, orabol- 
iibing slavery." 

This paragraph seems to be declaratory of the 
intentions of the framers and supporters of the act. 
How I understood it has alreaay been expressed. 
Its meanine appeared clear to me then; it seems 
BO now. In votinfi; for the bill I hoped and be- 
lieved that my influence was being contributed 
towards transferring the agitation of slavefy in 
Territories from these- HaUs to the Territories 
themselves. I fhncied that the bill embodied 
principles just and right in themselves, and in 
strict conformity with the principles of States 
Rights and the Constitution . The more sanguine 
of U8 cherished both* the hope and belief that an 
easy solution of sectional difficulties had been dis- 
covered, and that our national area would indefi- 
nitely expand — each State and Territory revolving 
io its own orbit — the whole system warmed and 
enlightened by the sun of ther Constitution, and 
the dangers of centralization be corrected by the 
extent of our national domain and the remote 
Benaration of its sovereign proprietors. 

It is yet within the power of the members of 
the Democratic party to cause to be realized this 
dream of patriots. Will they do it? 

POWS£ OF CONORBSS OVER BX«AVfiaY IN TUS 

TEARiTOEIES. 

SPEECH OF HOnTt. G. DAVIDSON, 

OF LOUISIANA, 

br TBX HouiK or Rbprbbentatitki» 
December 18, 1856, 

The House h^ing under consideration the question of 
referring the President's Message to the Commitlse of the 
Wlioie on the state of the Uaion, aad the printinf of laa 
thousand copies thereof— 

Mr. DAVIDSON saids 

Mr. Spsassr: It was not my indention, when 



I entered this Hall as a Representtktive of the 
people, to discuss tbe slaverjr question in any 
shape or form, and I do not intend to do it now 
except incidentally, and so far as it may be neces- 
sary in vindicating the history of the past legis- 
lation of the country. I do not intend to enter 
into a vindication of that history, as the gentle- 
man«irom Ohio [Mr. Nichols] did yesterday, by 
the introduction of handbills aad party speeches 
10 prove that grave questions have been settled 
or nave not b^n settled. I come here now, sir, 
to discuss the question of the power of Congress 
to legislate upoi the sulueet of slavery in the 
Territories; and I take the broad ground that 
Congress has not now, and never did have, power 
to legish&te upon Uuit vexed quesfion. I believe 
that the history, given by the President in his 
flMSsage, of the events which have disturbed tiiis 
pountry for the last year, is true to the letter; and 
so believing, and entertaining the peculiar views 
which I do, in relation to this matter, I should 
aonsidor that I was recreant to the oonstitueney 
which I represent here, if I did not raise my voioe 
U> vindicate the Justness of the condiiflions of the 
President. He, sir, has sent up tbe record to the 
tribunal of equitable history, and it is registered 
in thi annals, of truth. For my part, I take the 
sround that Congress never had the power to 
^gislate upon the question of slavery; and to 
prove it 1 aesire to go back and examine how this 
q«esion oame up under our GovemmeDt, and 
how it was fixed and settled. 

In relation to squatter sovereigoty, sir, a great 
deal has, in the course of ^is discussion, been 
said, and said in a spirit of acrimony which I 
very much deprecate. If t^ object be to show 
thatttbe supreme power does not rest in the hands 
of the people, I tell eenileoMn that they contend 
against a aoelrine which has been maiMained by 
the American people from the earliest period of 
their political history. 

I biave here the constitutions of the various 
States which oricinally fbcmed our Confederacy-* 
constitutions which wsre adopted when those 
States were in a oondition, in nuiny respects, 
psrallel with that of our Territories. Let them 
speak to the point. 

When the Thirteen Colonies rebelled against 
the mother country, they were, I believe, gov- 
erned by letters patent and by ordinances emanat- 
ing from the King and Parliament. Consequent 
on that rebellion, and after they had thrown on the 
autiiiority of the mother country, they had no other 
ibrm of government, or rather that was tolerated 
until they adopted their first constitutions. They 
were in almost precisely an analogous condition 
with Territories prior to*their formation of State 
constitutions. 

Now, sir, under these oircumstances, what did 
Massachusetts say ? What did she do ? And I 
invoke the authority of Massachusetts, sir, be- 
cause her history claims foriier the leadership of 
the Colonies in tbe foremost ranks of the strife. 
What did sh0 say ? She maintained the extraor- 
dinary doctrine, that the people had not only tiie 
rieht to regulate their institutions without outr 
side interference, but the right also to tax fellow 
*' subjects"— ^or thai is the word which politi- 
cally describes a Massachusetts man-— who were 
not members of churches, for the support of her 
religious establishment, whether they were will- 
ing or not. For the proof of this, I refer to the 
third paragraph of her Declaration of Rights. 
Upon this subject, however, I feel no inclination 
to contend with those gentlemen; they may settle 
the question for themselves. I would, however* 
raspectfiilly suggest that, before they attempt to 
intrude guarantees of nigver freedom on the South, 
they should look a litue to the euamntees of 
white Bsen 's consciences in Msssaohttsetts. And 
yet, sir, the ruins of Chariestown nunneries and 
the decendtes of Hiss committees speak but in- 
differently for the latter, whatever mav be their 
profifiieacy in kindly voMnteenng the former for 
onr slayes. 

But, sir, my remarks tend, and my desire is, 
to so into, an examination of the settlement of 
thi&l^ctrlMe'^of popular sovereignty; ^d I desire 
to SHOfWrthattin every single instance when those 
province jMVi^t^eir own constitution, they, on 
the very dEhold, declared the doctrine that all 
power 18 Snlie hnnds of the people. 



I read, in the first place, from the original con- 
stitution of Massachusetts, formed soon after she 
rebelled against the rule of Qwat Britain: 

".The people of this Ooamaawealch have tbe sole and 
exclusive right of ffsveniing themselves as a fine, sovereign, 
and indepeodeut State ; and do, and forever hereafter shall, 
exerclso, and eayny every power, Jurisdiction, and right 
which is not, or may not hereafter he, by them expressly 
delegated to tbe (TnUed States of Aaierica in Ooagress as- 
sembled. 

" Govwisest Is iastit a t ed for the coosmoo good t tbera- 
A>re, the aeople alone have an incontestable, anaUanable« 
and indeleasfble right to instltate government." 

Now, sir, I come next to the constitution of 
the State or New York, the first article of which 
shows that the convention which framed it — 

<< In the aasM and by ttie aathorityof the good people of 
thiri State, doth ordain, determine, and declare, that no au- 
thority shall, on any pretense whatever, be exercised over 
the people or members of this Stale but such as shall be 
derived from or gmnied by them." 

New Jersey next comes up witii her authority; 
and , upon examination of her first constitutional 
convention , I find it uttering the declaration that-^ 



*< All the eonstitutional aatfaoritv ever possessed by the 
Rings of Great Britain over these Colonies, or their domin- 
ions, was by oompaet derived ftom tbe people, aad held of 
Ibem fbt iha qosniiob iaiecsat of society." 

And so, if you wiH go on and examine the other 
constitutions of these Thirteen P4>evinces, self- 
constituted into States without any extraneous 
intervention, you will find, with the exception 
of Rhode Island, which elected to hold under the 
former grants, made per fpntm Regem, that, in 
every etngle instance, they decare the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty; that they assert that the 
people only have the ritfht to determine the char- 
acter of institutioiis, and regulate the admfoistra- 
tion of their own aiaira wiwin the extent of their 
own limits. 

Now, sir, anoUier point, which essentially 
touches this question. There is no gentleman 
who has examined this subject, but knows that 
every one of the original Thirteen Provinces, at 
the advent of the Revolution, recognised the in- 
stitution of African slavery. It ie equally well 
known that the Constitution of the United States 
expressly declares that all powers, not granted 
to the C&ngress, are reserved to the States and 
to the people, and they were exercised by the 
people of eac^ of the provinoes as sovereign 
powen, and were aceotmted foraPsuch. 

At the time of the adoption of this Constitu- 
tion, tbe sto^ular ihct presents itself, in view of 
this discQSSion, that there were no Territoriea 
under the cdntrol of the Federal Government over 
which it could have been contemplated that Con- 
gress could ever have any junsdiction in respect 
to the question of slavery. 

Sir, you have heard gentlemen who were not 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject, discuss- 
ing the constitutionality of the ordinance of 1787. 
I tell gentlemen that Congress never had any- 
con trol whatever over the question of slavery in 
the Northwestern Territory; for prior to the 
adoption of the ordinance of 1787, that Territory 
was in the possession of Virginiaas owner. She 
was, at this time, subject to constant inroads from 
hostile savacee. They were murdering her men, 
women, and children; or robbing them of their 
property, and leading them into captivity. In 
order to remedy these evils, idie concluded that 
she would ofier to the Confedenutioo tlie entire 
jurisdiction of this vast domain, upon the condi- 
tion that it should remain free territory. Being 
the donor, and imposing no onerous tarma, she 
could divest heraelr of all the rights and privileges 
which attached to her eminent domain— aroone 
which was the right of holding slaves. She did 
so in that respect, and made the transfer upon 
these conditions, with a view of promoting the 
infknigntion of agrict|Uurisis from the old coun- 
try, for the purpose of settling up her frontier as 
rapidly as possible, and thus protecting her from 
the constant inroads and incursions of hostile 
savages. The Confederation accepted the proffer 
with the condition preeedent, and established the 
ordinance of 1787. This was the only Territory 
belonging to tbe Confederation prior to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution— « Terntory acquired by 
donation, and imder specific cireumstancea— and 
the only Territory contemplated, at the time, to 
eome under the jnrisdiotion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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Well, sir, this ordinance wcui adopted — this con- 
dition complied with^-and, for the future regula- 
tion of the territory in other respects, the framers 
of the Constitution adopted this provision : 

" That CooneM ||iall have power to dispone of, and make 
all needful ruTen aim regulation* respectinf , tbe territory or 
other property belonging to the United Statei.** 

This territory, sir, was at the time — and the fact 
cannot be too frequently reiterated — all that was 
under the control of the (General Gk>Temment. It 
was free territory, made so by the act and volition 
of Virginia— free territory upon a condition prece- 
dent, complied with when the cession was made. 

In view, sir, of this position, which cannot be 
successfully assailed, I contend that the cession 
of that territory, which then, and for the first 
time, constituted a Territory of the United States, 
was, under peculiar circumstances, the free gift 
of one sovereign State to the other States of the 
new Confederacy. I contend that this State had 
a perfect right to divest herself of the slaveholding 
right, which she might have exercised over that 
territory, and which she continued to maintain 
within the limits of her sovereignty, and to sur- 
render that portion of her domain, on the mere 
condition that it should be free, with an ulterior 
view to her own advantage and personal security. 
I contend, sir, that Congress, under the inevitable 
pressure of the free-territory condition attached 
to the donation of Virginia, had nothing to do, 
so far as she was concerned, but to " make the 
regulations" to carry out the intention and sub- 
serve the condition .of the donor. I contend, 
failing the compliance with such intention and 
condition on the part of Congress, that had a 
single individual, in consequence of such fkilure^- 
climate or no climate, soil or no soil— gone into 
that Territory to settle with his slaves, Virginia 
would have had the right to reclaim the grant, 
and the Territory itself would have reverted to her 
State jurisdiction. 

But whilst I contend for this, I also, and most 
strenuously, contend that the action of Congress, 
under the specific dpnae of the Constitution, was 
(erminative so far aa it turned upon the making of 
«< the needful rules and regulations," for which 
Virginia had, by implication, sti|)ulated in order 
to make a free Territory; thus giving body and 
vitality to her intention, and securing the object 
which she hll proposed to herself, in surrender- 
ine her sovereignty over the soil. I contend that 
neither the clause of the Constitution can be ouoted 
as an authority, nor can the legislation of Con- 

freas under a grant of power, m a specific case 
e invoked as a precedent, in connection with 
the right to allow or forbid slavery in Territ€ne$, 
which had no existence actual or supposed — and 
the Constitution does not suppose them — ^when 
the grant of powers, in relaUon to a northwest- 
ern Territory, was made bv the framers and 
carried out oy Congress. I contend that the 
Territories, which have since come under the 
jurisdiction of the United States — from the ac- 
quisition of Louisiana to the organization of 
Kansas— by whatever tenure held or process ac- 

auired, are exceptional facts — facts arising since 
le establishment, by Virginia's spontaneous act, 
of a free northwestern Territory, the interests of 
which, in special reference to slavery, were com- 
mitted to all the States, and settled and termin- 
ated in accordance with the conditions of Vir- 
ginia, the precept of the Constitution, and the 
Srovisions of Congress. I contend that those 
'erritories occupy a position absolutely radically 
different from tnat of the Northwestern Tem- 
tory. They are no gift of any one State, to the 
other States, subject to her restrictions in the act 
of conferring theooon; but the common p^perty 
of all the States, acquired by common treasure, 
if not common blood. I contend that, behig 
original common property, no one State has any 
natural or inherent right to prescribe or proscrifaie 
slavery, in regard to them. I contencf that, on 
this qiustion of tiseery, as a possible element of 
their future State and social organization; their 
people are unrestricted by an v constitutional inhi- 
oition, and that no elastic, India-rubber process 
of extension should be exerted to brinc^ them 
under the provision of the Constitution, which, so 
far as the institution of slavery is concerned, <* in 
lAf territory of-the United States," was framed in 
compliance with the condition imposed by Vir- 



ginia, and which found its due and limited appli- 
cation in the legislation of Congress. 

But these, sir, thoueh they carry no slight 
weight, are side considerations. Let me recur 
to the Constitution itself. That instrument, sir, 
gives power to Congress to make all needflil rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property of the Umted States. Doe^ this«con- 
template the surrender to Confress of the sov- 
ereign power of the States and people over the 
Territories? That were a violent construction 
of the instrument, to say the least, that would 
authorize the assertion of the fact. And why ? 
Because sovereign power is vested in the people 
and m the States; and neither the people nor the 
States have delegated such power to Congress. 
Such a surrender or delegation is not to oe in- 
ferred; it must be expressed. Go to the powers 
enumerated in the Constitution, and it cannot be 
found among them. It says, for instance, that 
Congress shall have power to borrow money, on 
the credit of the United States. If money is 
needed. Congress has the right to borrow it under 
the delegation of that power. None denies this. 
Again: *' Conmss shall have power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and amone the 
foreign States, and with the Indian t^pes." 
Why this ? Because there was a necessity for it; 
indeed, it was one of the main necessities which 
converted the Articles of Confederation into the 
constitutional compact. Nowhere, in the enume- 
ration of the positive powers, can there be found 
any grant to Congress of the power to j^ovem 
the Territories. Slavery was a domestic mstitu- 
tion of all the States, when the declaration was 
made, and of one half of them'at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution. There was no 
necessity to declare that slavery should not g6 to 
the territory, because that was a closed question, 
before the convention , by the treaty with Virginia. 
Congress has only the power to make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property of the United States. The power 
to govern the territory is with the people; not with 
Congress. It seems to me that the man who 
wishes to arrive at the truth, has only to read the 
past history of our country to be satisfied that 
theposition which I take is the true one. 

Turn to the pages of that history, sir, and it 
will point out to you when this question of the 
right of Congress to govern the xerritories first 
presented itself. It was not heard of before the 
acquisition of Louisiana, under treaty stipula- 
tions; and when Congress passed the Missouri 
compromise, they did it in violation of the supreme 
law of the land. The Constitution and public 
treaties are the supreme law of the land, by ex- 
press provision of the organic law. The treaty 
which I now hold, made between the United 
States and the French Republic, stipulated that 
the people of the ceded territory should be guar- 
antied ** the enjoyment of all the rights, advant- 
ages, and immunities of citizens of the United 
States," and ** be maintained and protected in the 
free enjoyment of their liberty, property," dkc 
One or those rights was that of nolding slaves 
The « ceded territories" extended beyond 3GP 
36' of north latitude. Congress, therefore, save 
in derogation of that treatv, raised to the char 
acter of a supreme law of tne land, had no right 
to restrict Its operation, and declare that slavery 
should not exist north of that line. 

The States and the people of this vast Repub 
lie had guarantied this, and they were pledged 
to us of the Louisiana Territory to vindicate our 
rights under the supreme law, every sanction of 
which extended to the uttermost verge of the 
province which it ceded; whilst its stipulations 
were ample to cover the right of the most remote 
and isolated squatter to property in his slave. 
And here, sir, we havo a strange contrast. As 
Congress kept faith with Virginia«-one of whose 
conditions of grant was that the Northwest Ter- 
ritory should oe free — io in the Missouri restric- 
tion they broke faith with France by withdraw- 
ing from the guarantees of the treaty aportion of 
the " ceded territories" which she had leA open 
to slavery. 

Mr. LINDLEY. Is the gentleman in favor 
of all the provisions of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I will reply to the gen- 



tleman when I come to that part of my argu- 
ment. 

Mr. LINDLEY. I ask the gentleman with a 
view to another interrogatory. He speaks of the 
treaty with France being one of the supreme laws 
of the land. Now, in the Nebraska bill there is 
a provision that nothing in it contained shall be 
so construed as to put Jn force, though the 
Supreme Court may decide the Missoun com- 
promise unconstitutional, the laws which existed 
Srior to the acquisition of , Louisiana. If the 
lissouri compromise was a violation of the 
supreme law of^he land, was not the Kansas* 
Nebraska bill also a violation of that law ? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I will answer the gentle- 
man's interrogatories when I reach that point of 
my argument. I have risen to discuss what 1 
consider to be a grave constitutional question. 
It is my determination to look at it calmly and 
deliberately. I say that this assuniption, that 
Congress has the nght to govern the Territories, 
never was preferred until it was found necessary 
to enact the Missouri compromise. That com- 

Eromise, I hold, invaded the supreme lawtif the 
ind, and violated the good faith of the guarantees 
of the States and the people to us of the Louisiana 
Territory. Where was the necessity for such a 
measure? Did the South ask for it? Did they 
ask for the restriction which it imposed? No, 
the South never asked for it. The South has 
been willing, at all times, that when a sufficient 
number of people settled in a new country, so aa 
to attract the attention of the Federal Govern- 
ment, they should have a territorial government, 
and be left free to frame their own institutions in 
their own way. This certainly was the doctrine, 
and the right, so far as Missouri was concerned, 
under the stipulations of a treaty, invested with 
the sanctions of supreme law. We have been 
willing, in other respects, to leave it to the 
people most concerned, to say whether they will, 
or not, admit the institution of slavery in their 
midsL 

But, sir, look at the example of those who 
firamed our Gh>vemment. After they had passed 
through the fierce ordeal of the seven years' war, 
the States, by their delegates, met in convention 
and formed the Co^^tution, which they invoke 
as a common munflRnt of their rights. When 
the agents of the people of the respective sov- 
ereignties had performed the mandate laid upon 
them, they returned to their constituencies to 
report their political stewardshi]). But they re- 
ported no such surrender of rights as is pre- 
sumed by the champions of the measure, and 
especially reported no provision of the Constitu- 
tion disturbing the equality of the States. There 
was no interference of one State with the affairs 
of another; nor of the Federal Gk>vernment with 
thotfe of any of the States. In 1780 >fre have the 
first act passed for the gradual abolition of sla- 
very. It was passed by the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania. In Stroud on Slavery, the whole 
Question is fully discussed. The day afterwards, 
the people of Massachusetts, without any pre- 
concerted action as to time, abolished slavery by 
an indirect and, it would seem, unintended meas- 
ure. They had no idea of doing it when they 
did it, says the historian Stroud. They adopted 
a constitution to which they prefixed a bill of 
rights, which, whilst it formally required ** the 
stibject" to contribute to the support of teachers 
of sects other than his own, deprived the same 
** subject" of his ** proper estate" by an acci- 
dental abolition of slavery. Speaking of this 
unrefiective act of the convention of Massachu- 
setts, Stroud holds the following language: 

** The sboUtion of slavery in MsMocAiMettt takes itii date 
one dau LATsa than the date of the abolition law of Penn- 
tulvama. It was not effected there by a dkreH and initn- 
twnally tpeeifie oeC of the Legislature ; but resulted as n 
consequence of the primary article in the btU c/rightSf pre> 
fixed to tbe conaHhdUm of the State— the laniroage of which 
article is : * All men are iMnm free and equal, and have cer- 
tain natural, essential, and luialienable r^ts, among which 
may be reckoned the right of enjoying and defending their 
lives and liberties ; that of acquiring, poseeMing, and pro> 
tecting property ; in fine, tliat of seeking and obtaining their 
salfety and happiness.' '* ^ 

And,' sir, it was upon generalities of this kind, 
adjudged into a binding decision by one of hor 
courts, (Winchenden vs. Hatfield, 4 Massachu- 
setts Reports, p. l!29,) that Massachusetts, stul- 
tifying berself, decreed that they were sufficient 
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to divest her *• subjects" of their right to hold 
slaves; resting, to that effect, upon a declaration 
which proclaimed that, among the unalienable 
rights of the ** subject," was the right ** o/ «c- 
quiringi possesring, and protecting ]^operty," 

Now, sir, that I may do no injustice to the 
State of Massachusetts; that I may not improp- 
erly impugn any State — and I do not intend to 
do it, because, if Massachusetts, or any other 
member of this Confederation, as a State, has 
done wrong, or anything which it ought not to 
have done, she brings reproach upon me as an 
American citizen, as a member of a State affected 
to a certain degree by the misdeeds of any State — 
but I do it that this matter may be fairly under- 
stood. I desire to refer you to this decision of 
the supreme court of Massachusetu, and to ask 
you whether the lanse of barely three score and 
ten vears can have destroyed ** the eternal fitness 
of things?"— -whether the citizens of Massachu- 
setts of the present day are so much wiser and 
better and purer than the ** subjects" of Massa- 
chusetts of bygone days, that they can sit in 
judgment over what their fathers did, previous 
to the time when they were entrapped into aboli- 
tion of slavery by the unintentional insertion of 
an article, working to that effect, in their *' Bill 
of Rights ?" Look at the decision of your own 
iudiciary, quoted in the opinion of one of your 
law functionaries, scan the grounds upon which 
it rests, and tell me whether it lays aown any- 
thing relative to the tenure and condition of 
slavery which we of the southern States may 
not freely and blamelessly maintain ? That opin- 
ion did not come up directly, but incidentally, 
and was given at the March term of 1808; I quote 
what I deem relevant: 

" PAEBOMt, C. J. Slavery was tntrodoced into this coun- 
try coon after its settlement, and was tolerated wUU the 
TidificatUm of the preseyU corutUution. The slave was the 
property of his mastei^ subject to bis order, and to reason- 
able correction for misbehavior ; was transferable, like a 
chattel, by gift or sale ; and was assets in the hands of his 
tiecutor or administrator. If the master was guilty of a 
cruel or unreasonable castigation of his slave, he was liable 
(0 be punished for the breach of the peace, and, / beHevtf 
the slave was allowed to demand sureties of the peace 
•gainst a violent and barbarous master, which generally 
caased a sale to another master. And the issue of the 
female slave, according to the maxim of the civil law, was 
the jtroperiy of her [the] master. Under these regulations, 
the treatment of slaves was in general mild and humane, 
and they sulTercd hardships not greater than hired tervants. 

" Slaves were sometimes permitted to enjoy seme priv- 
ileges as a pectUium, with the profits of which they were 
enabled to purchase their manumission, and liberty was 
frequently granted to a faithful slifve by the bounty of his 
master, sometimes in his life, but more commonly by his 
Isstwill. 

" But in tbe first action, involving the ri^tof the master, 
which came before the supreme judicial court after the 
establishment of tlie constitution, the judges declared that, 
bv virtue of the firtt arfUte of the Declaration o/Righti, 
■lavcry in this State was no more." 

Here, sir, you hav^ the statement of the his- 
torian and the opinion of the jurist to show that 
slavery in Massachusetts **was no more;" not 
by an act of the people's will, expressed through 
their Legislature, but ** by virtue of the first 
article or the Declaration or Rishts," construed 
by a court into an abolition of the institution. • 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, were it not that it is not 
always easy or safe to refer human actions to the 
real human motive, I would venture the opinion 
that the conduct of Massachusetts, in our regard, 
has much of the dog-in-the-manger spirit about 
it, and that her persistent assaults upon the South 
are but evidences of spite against herself for 
having committed an act of unintentional philan- 
thropy in the emancipation of her negroes, when 
the rights of her ** subjects" and her enlarged 
dollar sense pleaded 

" Trumpet-tongued against 
The deep damnation of their taking oflT." 

If Stroud has accurately laid down the facts, 
and the judge correctly expounded them; if Mas- 
lachusetts allowed herself to be entrapped by <*a 
first article," which, far from mentioning eman- 
cipation, asserts the riffht of her "subjects" to 
possess and protect their propertv— and their 
negroes were their property; if Massachusetts 
did emancipate her slaves wnen she did not mean 
to do so, and when the interests and rights of 
her " subjects" stood against such emancipation; 
then, sir, must I say that, in the estimation of 
the world, she stands seriously damaged in her 
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essential superiority, much of which lies in the 
sharp piactice and thrifty cunning of her " sub- 
jects" in the matter of driving bargains! 

My object in introducing this decision, Mr. 
Speaker, was to show that slavery and the slave 
trade existed in Massachusetts up to a compar- 
atively short time prior to the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution; and that the institution fell 
to the fiTOund, not by the express will of her 
people, out by a judicial decision under « sup- 
posed delegation of popular power. But to return 
to my argument. * 

If all of the States, sir, hard upon the formation 
of the Federal compact, had tne institution of 
slavery in their midst; if, in view of the fact, that 
at the time of the adoption of that compact, one 
half of those States maintained the institution, 
in common with their other domestic ones, and 
this, under the ample protection of their rights of 
sovereignty; if, maintaining that institution, they 
could not have consented. to any delegation of 
power, expressed or implied, which could impair 
it; if they did not consent to such delegation, and 
that none such was granted to Congress; if there 
were no Territories over which Congress could 
exercise this arrogated power — and there wer^ 
none, and, therefore, no necessity for conferring 
such a power — and if there was no necessity it 
was hot conferred; then the only authority dele- 
gated to Congress was that it should have the 
power to make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the one specific Territory, for tlie sur- 
veying, protecting, and sellins of the land. This 
seems to me to be the correct history and the true 
exposition of this doctrine of the power of Con- 
gress to legislate upon the subject of slavery in 
the Territories. 

And now, sir, I come to the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, or rather to the removal of the Missouri re- 
striction. It was found that the doctrine of non- 
intervention had been restored by the compromise 
measures; but the question of non-intervention 
had left still a proviso upon the restriction, and 
that was, that we could not go into territory north 
of 360 2(y^ because we had been excluded oy con- 
gressional action, in direct conflict, if not actual 
subversion of the treaty which gave to us, the 
people of Louisiana, the right to go thither. It 
became necessary, as non-intervention had been 
declared, at least it did seem that this restriction 
might, with propriety, be removed. But in the 
passage of that act this strange anomaly presented 
Itself: there had been territory acquired from Mex- 
ico, in reference to which the Question of slavery 
had been discussed and settlea, and it had been 
determined that slavery could not go thither, as it 
was free under Mexican law, and, therefore, under 
treaty powers it was claimed that it should remain 
free. On the other hand, the treaty of cession of 
Louisiana found and Ic^ized slavery in all that 
Territory as an institution, whilst the power to 
eo into that Territory with our slaves nad been 
denied by the Missouri restriction. Therefore, it 
was thought, I suppose, by those who passed that 
bill, that, in the settlement of this wcmle ques- 
tion, they would put the Territories upon the same 
footing, and that the people might go there sim- 
ply upon an act of Congress, as they went into 
the other Territories. So far as I am concerned, 
I am free to admit that I do not approve of it. 
I do not believe that Congress had the power to 
pass that regulation. I say frankly, and I wish 
gentlemen to understand it, that Congress has no 
power to put any sort of restriction upon any 
of the Territories. My friends from the North 
have Just as much right to go with their freo in- 
stitutions into southern Territory, as I have to 
go there with the slave institutions of my State. 
They have as much right, with their spinning- 
jennies, to take their apprentice white boys and 
white girls, makine slaves of them, in spite of 
*< the first article of the Declaration of Rights," 
which unintentionally emancipates negroes, whilst 
it is powerless to protect the white serfs of the* 
weaving-shops — as much right, I say, to take 
them to work in their future factories, in the Ter- 
tories belonging in common, as I or any other 
southern man have the right to go thither with 
my slaves. Congress has no power whatever— 
if not arro^ted«-over the subject; and it cannot, 
therefore, interdict any right that adheres to it. 



I come back to the question of popular rights. 
If the people of Massachusetts were right — if the 
people of New York were right — if right the 
people of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia, 
and South Carolina— when they expressly de- 
clared, in the formation of their organic laws— 
they being but Territories of this Government — 
that all power is in the hands of the people, let 
me ask you where this power is now .' It is not 
in Congress. The Constitution has not given it 
to them. It is not in the States, because the 
States cannot legislate beyond territorial limits. 
Where, then, is it .' It is wnere it always was — in 
the hands of the people — in their hands for good 
or for evil. 

Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. I have frequenUy 
heard upon this floor, from the Democratic por- 
tion of It, that the power to regulate the institu- 
tion of slavery resides with the people. Now, 
that has been with me a question which I desired 
very much to understand, and which I have 
""eought to learn at home, and here, from discus- 
sions as they have progressed in this House; but 
I have failed to ascertain whether the Democratic 
party understand that this power, which is 
claimed for the people of a Territory, is theirs 
while they are in a territorial condition, or if it 
only arrises and becomes theirs when they come 
to form a State constitution, preparatory to their 
admission into the Union as a State. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. It is a litUe singular, Mr. 
Speaker, that a gentleman who sat so long as that 
^ntlcman did at the footstool of Jeflerson, and 
invoked his precepts and his name so often as 
the gentleman has done, and who remained true 
to his principles until the smoke of the dark lan- 
terns led him off and obscured his pofitical vision, 
should undertake to ask me what Democratic 
principles are. [ Laughter. 1 

Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. If there had been 
no other dark lanterns but those to which the 
gentleman refers, I perhaps would not be be- 
nighted now. If the principles of the Democratic 
party were such now as they were under the ex- 
position ffiven to them in former times, I should 
nave no hesitation and doubt in reference to them. 
But I stand in rather a peculiar position now; and 
when I hear the Democratic party and the candi- 
dates of that party lay down a principle, without 
defining exactly what that principle may be, I 
may be pardoned for being somewhat in tne dark 
in reference to this question, and I am sure I 
could not appeal for light to any higher authority 
than the gentleman from Louisiana. It is in this 
benighted condition of mind, in order that I may 
be enlightened on this^ subject, that I ask this 
question. The obscurity that has been thrown 
around me is not the result of any recent connec- 
tions I have formed, but of some remarkable 
expositions which have been made by the Dem- 
ocratic party themselves heretofore and upon this 
floor. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I refer the gentleman from 
Kentucky to the Democratic platform for an ex- 
planation. The Democraiicparty have published 
a platform of principles, ana the gentleman from 
Kentucky has not, I hope, permitted the dark- 
lanterns so to obscure his intellect that he cannot 
read and understand. It is a singular fact, Mr. 
Speaker, that whenever one who has acted with 
the Democratic party deserts that party, be 
always finds that that party has deserted him. I 
was about to explain my own position upon thitf 
subject when the gentleman found it necessary 
to interrupt me. f, sir, am an humble member 
of the Democratic party; but one of its faithful 
standard-bearers, i have stood by it from my 
boyhood up to Uie present time with one single 
exception, when I felt inclined, like the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, to become exceedingly 
Americanized. My position is this: I do not he* 
lieve that the people of the Territories have any 
political right to abolish or to establish anything 
until they come to adopt their organic law. This 
as I have shown, has been the constant practice, 
and then they assume lo^ themselves sovereign 
power, and have ^ right to say ** this shall be," 
or " that shall not he?* That is my ground; it itf 
the grovind of the Democratic party; and I rather 
think that it is the ground of the resolutions of 
1798-d9. Ifthisbe the true ground, I think that 
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all this agitation about slavery might cease. I 
tell my friends upon the other side, as the Rep- 
resentative of one of the largest slaveholding dis- 
tricts in tho Union, that I have no disposition to 
a^tate this question. It is not a matter of such 
vitality to us of the South whether the people of 
the Territories will have or will not have slavery; 
but it is all important they should be left to ae- 
eide for themselves. Let them decide for them- 
selves, and I, for one, will never gainsav theirde- 
casion. Have vou ever known a southern man 
to oppose the aamission of a State into this Union 
on tne pretense that she had adopted a constitu- 
tion which did not recognize African slavery? 
Do you know of a single instance of the kind? 

Mr. CUMBACK. Yes, California. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I knew you would say 
that, and I desired that you should say it. Now, 
what were the facts in relation to California ? I 
take the ground that those called the people 
of California had no authority to form a consti- 
tution or to determine any question. At that 
time the Con^ssof the United States had given 
them no territorial jB;overnment, and they were 
•imply in a state of abeyance — a mere political 
chrysalis, if I may be permitted the term. They 
net together as a mob, without authority of any 
sort. Many, very many of them, were not even 
ciUzens of tne Umted States; they were of every 
class, color, and nation. Two thirds of them had 
probably never taken the oath of allegiance. They 
met together as a mob, and asserted and claimed 
the power to usurp the rights of American citi- 
zens. That was the reason why southern men 
opposed the admission of that State, and not 
because this rabble of invaders, who called them- 
selves the people, had declared against slavery, 
Ibr let me tell gentlemen that if slavery is not 
profitable it will exist nowhere. They talk about 
" the almighty dollar" governing the Yankees; 
but let me tell you it governs the whole species; 
where slavery is profitable all the Congresses this 
aide the grave will not prevent the people from 
having it; and where it is not profitable, they will 
never have it. My eloquent friend from North 
Carolina [Mr. Branch] is right; climate and soil 
will settle this question. The great question, 
then, is not whether we are in favor of squatter 
tovereigntv, or what sort of sovereignty we ad- 
Tocate. The great consummation that has been 
achieved in the recent contest, is that the people 
are to determine the question for themselves. 
We shall have no more fuzitation on the subject 
of slavery, in this Hall, if wo obey the voice of 
the people. 

Sir, I have been amused by the course which 
has been pursued by tlic gentlemen from Ohio 
and Kentucky, [Mr. Campbell and Mr. H. 
Marshall.] The House will very well remem- 
ber a scene which occurred here during the elec- 
tion for Speaker. The- gentleman from Ken- 
tucky came here in all the pride of power; he 
had looked all around and he had seen that Know 
Kothingisra had one hundred and twenty -four 
advocates in this House, and the gentleman felt 
laree. Yes, sir; Cxsar, after he had swept Gbul 
with his conquering legions, I venture to say, did 
Dot feel more potent to destroy his enemies than 
did the gentleman from Kentucky to destroy the 
Democratic party. He came here and he found 
that there was some mistake about the position 
they were to occupy. The gentleman from Ken- 
tacky and the gentleman from Ohio, and other 
Representatives from the free States, did not hap- 
pen to understand each other; one was for Sam, 
and the others were for Sam with the bow in his 
kgs, and they got quarreling about the twelfth 
section , whicn I never thought amounted So much ; 
and the gentleman from Kentucky, you all remem- 
ber, read the gentleman from Ohio out of the 
American party because he would not stand upon 
the twelfth section, and the gentleman from Ohio 
read the gentleman from Kentucky out because 
he would stand upon it. Well, just after that, 
on the S2d of February, the twelfth section was 
abolished, and that very night the gentleman from 
Kentucky and the gentleman from Ohio went up 
to Georgetown, and both addressed the same 
audience, from the same platform, for the same 
man for Mayor of Qeoi^town. [Laughter.] 
There was one thing they did agree about— to] 



destroy the Democratic party and to hate and 
proscribe the foreigner. 

The gentleman from Kentucky comes here and 
reads the Democratic party a lecture, because 
that party at the North, he says, holds one opin- 
ion upon the doctrine of squatter sovereignty, 
and that party South holds another opinion upon 
the same subiect; and, therefore, says he, nothing 
has been settled by the late contest. Well, sir, 
the geatleman ought, at least, to have looked 
round and seen with whom he is associated 
before ke undertook to read us lectures. 

Some one asked the eentleman, when he was 
addressing the House, now the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Havek] stood upon that sub- 
ject. He [Mr. Marshall] was wuline that Mr- 
Havek should speak out for himself. Well, 
Mr. Haven has spoken out, and declared that 
Congress has the power to legislate upon the 
subject of slavery in the Territories. He voted 
for the bill introduced by the member from 
Indiana, [Mr. Dunk,]* which asserted that doc- 
trine to its fullest extent. But that is not all; I 
would like to know the position of the gentle- 
man from Indiana, [Mr. Dunn.] I would like to 
know what he says upon this question. He, sir, 
was a Fillmore elector in tho State of Indiana, 
and of course in full communion with the party 
of the gentleman from Kentucky. Mr. Dunn 
not only asserted this riffht, but was also most 
earnest and eloquent in aavocatios it, even to the 
extent of the restoration of the Missouri restric- 
tion. And Mr. Dunn belongs to the same party 
with the gentleman from Kentucky, who lectures 
the Democratic party for holdins one opinion in 
the North upon the question of squatter sover- 
eignty, and another in the South. Sir, I was 
sorry to see the gentleman raise his potential 
voice in this Hall in such a cause. There is no 
inan here whose ability I more highly appre- 
ciate, and there was no one who more deeply 
regretted than I the position taken by the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. Do I understand the 
gentleman from Louisiana to assert, that the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Haven] believes in 
the power of Congress over the Territories, and 
that I do not, and to argue therefrom my incon- 
sistency ? 

Mr. DAVIDSON'. . No, sir; I said no such 
thinff. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. What does the gen- 
tleman mean, then ? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I said that the gentleman 
had undertaken to lecture the Democratic party 
for an imputed difference of opinion upon the 
doctrine or squatter sovereignty , when there was 
entirely as real a difference of opinion yi the party 
with which the gentleman himself acts. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. With the permission 
of my friend from Louisiana, I wish to disclaim 
all idea of lecturing the Democratic party. I 
merely wanted to ascertain a fact. The gentle- 
man from Louisiana utterly mistakes me if he 
suppos^that I intended to commit an assault 
upon thTpemocratic party. I made no allusion 
to tl^ President's message. I merely desired to 
ascertain, as a matter of fact, whether the slave- 
holding section of the Democratic party held the 
same ooctrines upon the subject of squatter sov- 
ereignty that are held by that party in the North. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I should like to know how 
the gentleman expected to get at the facts, when, 
instead of questioning Democrats to ascertain 
their own position, he seeks his information from 
such exponents as the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Grow }] 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I desire to say just 
here, that there may be no misapprehension, 
that on the occasion to which the gentleman 
alludes I addressed myself to the Democratic side 
of the House. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania volunteered the information which he 
gave. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. The genUeman also read 
from the speeches of Republican Senators, and 
said they were good authority. But the point 
which I make upon the gentleman is this: that, 
when he char;ges the Democratic party with dif- 
ference of opinion upon a certain subject, he 
should take care that his own party are not liable 



to a similar charge. But the gentleman not only 
quoted ffom Republican authority, but he also 
taunted the Democratic party in this House with 
the paucity of their numbers. He said there 
were not many Democrats here from the North 
to give testimony. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I desire to say again, 
that if there be any testimony from northern 
Democrats against the doctrine of squatter sover- 
eignty I should like to see it produced. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I am going to show by a 
Know Nothing that squatter sovereignty is better 
than leaving this question to be settled by Con- 
gress, as desired by Messrs. Haven, Millwaro, 
Batard Clarke, George Dunn, and Millard 
Fillmore, the party associates of the gentleman 
from Kentucky. And in doing so I shall refer to 
a speech of a member whom lam proud to con- 
sider my friend — an honorable gentleman who 
has reviewed this question as a statesman ought 
to review it. I refer to the views of the senile- 
man from Tennessee, [Mr. Readt.I At the ses- 
sion of Congress which adopted this bill com- 
Elained of by the gentleman U'om Kentucky, the 
onorable gentleman, in part, as nmy be seen at 
page 745 of the Appendix to the Congrcasional 
Globe, addressed the House to this effect: 

*< It ia objected to the bill, that it establisbea <fqiiatter 
sovereignty,' by which ia meant the rij^u of tbe people, ia 
their tenitorial character, by their Legislative CouDcil, to 
estabUsb or prohibit slavery. Now. a word more on this 
sul^ect. If it were true that the < nquatter iovereignty' 
feature existed in the bill, what would the South loee by 
it? Ab long as the Missouri restriction stands, alavcry can- 
not go into this Territory. If you repeal the restriction, and 
es^blish 'tquaUer tovere^rUy,* Plavm maw be admitted 
there. It would then depend on the will of the settlers of 
the Territory. They might admit it or not. Tbe decisioa 
would be according to the popular will ; and there would 
be a chance for the South; while, under the Missouri 
reitrietiOD, aha htn no ekaneg,** 

Now, then, I appeal to the gentleman from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Rbadt,] a Know Nothing, to 
yindicate me when I say that squatter sovereignty 
is better for Ae South than to leave the matter to 
Congress, as Mr. Fillmore would have it done. 

Mr. RBADY. I hope the eentleman from 
Louisiana will do Mr. Readt, of Tennessee, the 
justice to say that, in the speech to which he has 
referred, the main body of the argument was to 
show that the Kansas and Nebraska bill did not 
contain the doctrine of squatter sovereignty. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. That is what I was about 
to say; but I desired to bring good Know Noth- 
ing authority to shc^w that even the doctrine of 
squatter sovereignty was better for the South than 
the doctrine of leaving Congress to settle the 
matter, which Mr. Fillmore and the Know Noth- 
ing party at the North contend for. 

The gentleman from Kentucky said, in his Tery 
able argument, and in his eloquent and impressive 
manner, that if this feature were in the bill, he 
would vote against it. I desired to show that the 
authority of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Ready] is good enough, if squatter sovereignty 
existed there, to justify me in voting for the bill 
if I had been present at that time; and it is fully 
sufficient to justify me in vindicating popular sov* 
eig[nty, even against the terrors of the oppo- 
sition of the gentleman from Kentucky and hia 
friends, who nave made this unjustifiable on- 
slaught on President Pierce and tne Democratic 
party. 

Mr. LINDLEY. Would the gentleman vote 
for the bill if there was a provision in it exclud- 
ing the laws which were in force in that Territory 
prior to 1820? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. To what party does the 
gentleman belons ? 

Mr. LINDLEiV. I do not belong to any par- 
ticular party. I have been lookinj^ lor some time 
for a chance to join the Democratic party. That 
party now presents a double aspect — one portion 
believes in one construction or the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill and the other in another construction. 
The gentleman from South Carolina admits this 
and tells the Opposition to make the most of it. 
I await further explanations before I take my 
position. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I have to 
say, in answer to the sentlcman, he had better 
remain in the party of his friends, Mr. Fillmore 
and the gentleman from Kentucky; the doors of 
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the Democratic party are closed to such as the 

fenileman from Missouri; the eentlcman from 
outh Carolina can take care of himself. 
The House has kindly indulged me in listening 
to my views of the subject under consideration; 
asd, as i see my time has expired, I will conclude 
with a reference to the gentleman from Kentucky, 
[Mr. H. Marshall.] He finds a Democratic 
President who vindicates the Constitution, and, 
in so doing, does justice to every section of this 
TBst country indiscriminately. He finds a Dem- 
ocratic party, with a platform upon which every 
guarantee or the Constitution may be groundea, 
and every right of every portion sustained, in 
lieu of sectionalism, fanaticism, and every oUier 
'* ism,*' upon principles driginally laid at the 
foundation of our Government — principles reas« 
serted and argued in the motfi faithful and elo< 
quent manner by our candidate, and by every 
true>faith Democrat in the free States. Yet, sir, 
because the Democratic party has succeeded in 
the late fierce contest, in which we fought as 
patriots, and our opponents fought as fiends; be- 
cause they succeeded in giving permanency to 
this Union, the defense andpreservaiion of which 
has been committed to their hands since the 
accession of Mr. JeflTerson to the Presidency, in 
1801; you find the gentleman froni Kentucky, 
who yoted for the admission of California, with 
her mob-law constitution — who voted for, or 
approved of, the Utah and New Mexico territorial 
bills, signed by his candidate for the Presidency 
— who voted for that candidate with his £ne 
letter, afilirming that Congress has the power, 
under the Constitution, to legislate upon slavery 
In the Territories, to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the slave trade among the 
Bovereign States — who, pledged to vote against 
the admission of any other slave States, is acting 
in this House, with the gentleman from New 
York, [IVfr. Haven,] and the gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. DaifN,} each of whom has declared 
for the power of Congress tq legislate upon the 
subject of slavery in the Territories, who has 
advocated, and, for ausht I know, is still advo- 
cating, Mr. Fillmore tor the Presidency. Mr. 
Fillmore, who, notwithstanding his Erie letter, 
and the compromise measures, has been false to 
both parties, opposing; the Democratic i>arty in 
the past or the present; who, after Joining the 
Know Nothino; party, which charged corruption 
on the old Whig party, that had indorsed him 
into the presidential station, flattered the foreign- 
ers on the stump, begging them, whom he was 
■worn to^ proscrioe, to vote for him for the Pres- 
idency, who declared, in one of those stump 
speeches, tj^at the restoration of the doctrine of 
popular B6vereignty, by the repeal of the Mis- 
souri restriction, was the Pandora's box, out of 
which all the evils of the slave agitation had 
sprung — this gentleman, I say, with all these 
bars of inconsistency about him — inconsistency 
from his apostacy from time-honored principles, 
which, I am free to confess, he once maintained 
with honor to himself— inconsistency ingrafted 
upon him by his adoption of other principles with 
which he das lately inoculated himself, comes 
into this House and attacks the Democratic Pres- 
ident and the Democratic party for vindicating 
the very principles which he once could clearly 
see through, until the smoky light of the dark 
lanterns clouded his better vision, and misled 
him into strange pathwa3r8. The g^tleman, 
sir, reminds me a good deal of the "tory of 
the negro and the priest. I mean no oflfense 
to the gentleman. This negro was fond of his 
neighbor's pigs, and turkeys, and geese. The 
priest told him that if he took any more with- 
out paying for them, he would send him to the 
deyil. Sometime afterwards the negro went to 
the priest for confession; the priest asked him, 
•• Have you taken any more geese ? " " No 
massa." "Have you taken any morepiffs?" 
"No." "Have you taken anymore turkeys 
or ^eese?" "No." " Well, you can go, and 
I will make the matter all right for you." As 
he was going away, he congratulated himself' to 
his brother oam, as follows: " He didn't ask me 
duck ary time, or I would hav^ been sent right 
to the devil." [Qreat laughter.] Now, sir, the 
probations of confession are searching things, I 
am told, and I would advise Democrats never to 



say squatter sovereignty ! in the hearing of the 
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CALIFORNIA LAND CLAIMS. 

SPEECH OF HON. P. T. HERBERT, 

OF CALIFORNIA, 

In the House of Representatites, 

December fH, 1856, 

The House being in the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, 

Mr. HERBERT said: 

Mr. Chairman: During the last session I in- 
troduced a bill to expedite the issuing of patents 
for confirmed land claims in California. This 
bill was taken up without my consent, and during 
my unavoidable absence from my seat, and re^ 
jected. From the advanced stage of the session, 
i was unable to obtain a hearing afterwards. I 
have therefore sought this the earliest opportunity 
to address myself to the merits of the bill, and 
endeavor to do justice to a measure of acknowl- 
edged importance, and which has been defeated, 
as I believe, from the want of a correct statement 
of facts. 

If I remember correctly, it was in February 
last I introduced this bill, which was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. Some six or seven 
weeks afterwards the Judiciary Committee re- 
ported the same back to the House with a iifum- 
tmous recommendation that it pass. During the 
pendency of this measure before the committee, 
my colleague was consulted in relation to it; and, 
as I was informed, stated his intention to support 
the measure. But when we came to act upon the 
report of the committee, I was astonished to find 
the gentleman pleading ignorance of the bill, and 
urging a postponement of action, in order to give 
him time, as he then alleged, to ofifer material 
amendments, which I never saw until I saw them 
in California, in the shape of a substitute, attached 
to a joint speech and letter of my colleague, which 
were scattered over the State by thousands. To 
all of this I make no complaint; and really hope 
that my colleague may have succeeded in making 
whatever capital he may have desired. 

Mr. PHELPS. I desire, with the permission 
of the gentleman from California, to make a sug- 
gestion. In the first place, I desire to say that I 
do not see the colleague of the gentleman, to 
whom he is replying, in his seat; and then I wish 
to make another remark in reference to the bill to 
which the gentleman from California alludes. On 
the day to which the bill had been postponed, I 
appealed to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Dbnvsr] to allow a further postponement, as I 
did not wish the matter disposed of in the absence 
of the eentleman, [Mr. Herbert,] having under- 
stood that the gentleman was then in Virginia. 
Ho told me that he had been informed by the ff^n- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Walker] that Mr. 
Herbert was in the city, that he had been sent 
for, and would be here before the bill was dis- 
posed of. 

When the bill was reported from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, not liking its provisions, I 
advocated its postponement, and, to some extent, 
stood between the eentleman from California 
and his colleague, in navin^ the day fixed for its 
consideration. As I have said , however, a further 
postponement would have taken place, but for 
the suggestion that the gentleman was then in the 
city, and had been sent for. 

Mr. HERBERT. I regret as much as the gen- 
tleman from Missouri can possibly regret, the 
absence of my colleague; but, sir, it is doubtful 
whether I could have obtained the floor to pro 
ceed another day; and I will state further, that 
I dispatched a page to my colleague some five 
minutes ago, and hope he will be here. 

As I was saying, I hope my colleague will 
make all the capital he may have desired. Indeed, 
I am gratified in having furnished my colleague 
with the only measure upon which he has seen 
fit to make a display of his learning and elo- 
quence. I shall have the consolation of having 
been, if not of service to my country, at least of 
some benefit to one of her prominent and most 
ambitious citizens. 



Having no other obiect in view than to place 
myself rightly upon the record, I shall give but 
little attention to order or arrangement in making 
my remarks, but express my ideas as they pre- 
sent themselves to my mind; and as the speech 
of my colleague stanas first upon the calendar, a 
will commence with it. 

The admission of the. gentleman, made in the 
very first paragraph of his speech, has, in my 
opinion, placed him in a very illogical position, 
for he admits ** that no bill has ever been pre- 
sented to Congress of so much importance to the 
State of California, in all its bearings, as the one 
now* under consideration.'' Then, if this posi- 
tion be true, did it deserve to be quietly strangled 
by privately alleging fraud, or in evadmc; an open 
and fair consideration of its merits by having it 
tabled ? If the consideration which a bill should 
receive is to be determined by its importance, then 
the statement made by my colleague of its start- 
ling importance, would seem to have required 
more generous treatment than it received from 
him. 

Again he says, •* That the people of that State 
have been wronged no one can deny." In this 
assertion we agree precisely; and it is strange 
that he should take issue with me when I en- 
deavor to remedy this undeniable wrong by legis- 
lation. 

For what, I ask, is the object of the bill which 
I introduced, if it is not to render speedy jUBtice 
to these very claimants under Spanisnand Mexi- 
can grants, whose wrongs he says ** cannot be 
denied,*' and of which he in the very next sen- 
tence of his speech says: 

" I am willinff to go as flir as the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. H. MARsnALL] in complainintc of the wrongs 
done to tiie cJaimnnta under Spanish nnd Mexican grants — 
nay, I will go farther than he goe», and say no greater 
wrong was ever imposed by a tiovernmem on a portion of 
her population.*' 

Now, sir, if my bill tended to relieve these 
poor claimants, wnom he ackrtowledgcs to have 
been deeply wroneed, why did he not aid me in 
giving them relief? 

If he were sincere in his wailings — if the tears 
which he would almost persuade us he was pre- 
pared to shed for these persecuted people, were 
earnest, then why did ho consent to have all 
legislation upon this subject smothered, and these 
people stilf left unprotected in their rights? and 
governed by an unjust and cruel pohcy which 
has already driven many to bauKruptcy, and 
must eventually engulf them all in ruin ? 

Why, sir, my colleague goes so far as to assert 

** I will go nurtlier, and say, that I believe thai the Gen- 
eral Government ought to reUnbunc to those clalmanti 
every dollar they have been compelled to expend in the 

froeecution of their claims under the laws of Congress ; for 
believe they have a just and equitable claim against the 
Government for that amount.*' 

Now, sir, these are strong confessions, but 
without action they amount to nothing; and I 
rather think my colleague will find that the people 
of California, who are interested in this matter, 
are disposed to place more value upon action$ 
than upon words. But, again, he says: 

"Under the law of Congress they were forced into the 
courts, and, as a just guardian of the Interens of her citi- 
aens, she is bound to save them harmless." 

Now, sir, to admit the outrageous wrongs, (as 
my colleague docs,) and yet to propose nothing 
better than ** to let the matter stand as it is," is a 
miserable abandonment of his mission as a legis- 
lator, and withal a most **lamo and impotent 
conclusion." But let us sum up, and see what 
is his position. You can take nis speech, and 
defend aim as the warm friend to the land claim- 
ant, and yA, from the same document, prove him 
the bitterest enemy of the same class. This 
seems to be a vexed Question with him, and 
reminds me of an anecdote. There were once 
two hunters upon the prairie, who, being pur- 
sued by a buffalo, fled for agSety, one taking 
refuge in a tree, and the other trying the virtue 
of a cave close at hand. Not a moment, how- 
ever, had elapsed, before the one in the cave 
reappeared, when the one in the tree exclaimed , 
** Halloa, comrade! why did you leave the cave? 
Return quickly, or you will certainly be killed." 
Whereupon, the maif from the cave replied » 
<* Well, ue It so; I've been in the cave, and found 
there two huge bears, and I had as well be gored 
to death by the buffalo as be eaten up by the 
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beam." Thua it seems with my colleague; he 
no sooner enters the cave of the claimant, than he 
reappears upon the open field to take the chances 
x'ith the squatter. But I would hare been more 
charitable than the man in the tree upon that 
occasion, and invited my coUoa^e to have shared 
the sapling with me. He acknowledges the bill 
to be of the greatest importance; that the people 
whom it was intended to benefit have been deeply 
wronged; that the greatest injustice has been done 
them upon the part of the (general Government; 
that they have been forced into the courts con- 
trary to all precedent; that no people were ever 
thus wronged; and his excuse for opposing. the 
bill is, " that still greater wrongs may be in- 
flicted." How greater wrongs can be inflicted I 
cannot conceive. But what does it amount to 
but an acknowledgment that he fears the respons- 
ibility of action, and shrinks from the danger of 
doing justice ? The statesman who admits the 
wrong, but declines the remedy, may maintain 
his popularity, but he proclaims his imbecility. 

But to follow my colleague through this ha- 
rangue of irreconcilable inconsistencies would be 
bestowing upon it more consideration than my 
time will permit. I will therefore content myself, 
for the present, by making one more reference to 
it. On the fourth page of his speech he says: 

<< Pass this bill, and you override the doci^ions of the 
Bapreine t rourt and the district court, fall back on the de- 
cisions of the commisfiioners, and imue a patent for a claim 
tliat bad keen rejeciod by the highest tribunal in the 
coontry." 

Now, if there be any merit in this argument, 
then my colleague has shown himself very incon- 
sistent, and exhibited a ereat want of conception 
as to its virtues, by neg^cting to guard his own 
bill against its force, for*his own reads as follows: 

'* That in all cases involving the title to hinds in the State 
of Califoniia, ariMing under the act of March 3, 1851, enti- 
tled ' An act to ascertain and settle the private land claims 
In the State of California,' which have been, or may here- 
after be, tried and decided in the district court of the United 
States, either for the northern or southern district of said 
State, the decision, when given in (hvor of the claimant or 
claiomnts, shall be, and hereby is, declared to be final as 
against the United States." 

So, upon this point, both of our bills are pre- 
euiely tne same; and if the argument is good 
against mine, it is also good against his; for if I, 
by making the commissioners' court final, over- 
ride the decisions of all higher courts, then he, 
by making the United States district court final, 
does the same thing, and overrides the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

But this argument falls to the |;round when the 
fact is made known, that not a nngU case has ever 
hun wholly rejected by the United States district or 
Supreme Court which had been confirmed by the 
eommifsioners. 

But upon the contrary, (and what goes far to 
strengthen the position I occupy in this mat- 
ter,) very many of those rejected by the commis- 
sioners have been confirmed bv the district and 
Supreme Courts. So, if his object be to secure 
these lands to the Government at the sacrifice of 
the claimants, then the record proves the com- 
missioners' court to be more prudent and exact- 
ing than either the district or Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

As for the letter of my colleague, I shall simply 
present a sample of it, and leave it without com- 
ment: 

** It has ftdlen to m^ lot and become my duty to strike, in 
the fiiee of an imposing array of power, the first blow to 
save them from being lost. I have raised my voice for this 
purpose in that Hall of Congress to which you sent me to 
look after and to guard your rights. It now remains with 
you to maintain the position which you occupy, and, for 
■II the future^ lo watch out against every privite encroach- 
ment, by pretended tiUes,upon the mines of California. In 
keeping up this guard over your valuable privileges and 
vast interests, you will preserve them to the public and lo 
the hardy miner, who fills the streams of commercial pros- 
perity by his toils." 

I have examined ^ith care and attention, the 
bill introduced as a substitute by my colleague, 
yet I have been unable to find in it one redeeming 
clause, or even a sentence calculated to right the 
wrongs of which he himself complains, or relieve 
these claimants of the cruel and unjust oppression 
to which they have been subjected by former 
legislation, sir, I esteeitt it a more unjust bill 
than the one presented in the Senate by Mr. 
' Qwin, in 1853, and for which he now apologizes 
to the people of California. Of the two oills, my 



colleague's has the least to recommend it; for the 
one presented by the ex-Senator allowed the 
claimant, in cases where his lands were occupied 
and possessed by third parties, to locate a like 
quantity upon the public domain; but that of my 
colleague refuses even this poor boon to the 
claimant, although his lands may have been con- 
firmed and patented. Why, sir, what recourse 
has the claimant, when he would have enacted as 
follows: 

" That said patent shall not be construed as afll'ecting the 
rights of persons who have held possession, under eolmr of 
tUUy of any part or parts of said lands, or who have bad 
improvements made thereon, and that all such rights shall 
remain valid without in anywise being afibcted by this act?" 

How irreconcilable is this provision of his bill 

to the act of Congress, passed March 3, 1853, 

** granting preemption rights in California,*' 

which declares as follows: 

<< Sac. 6. .And be U further enacted. That all the paUIe 
lands in the State of Califbmia, whether surveyed or un- 
surveyed, with the exception of sections sixteen and thirty- 
six, and with the excepuon of lands appropriated under the 
authority of this act. or reserved by competent authority, 
and exceptiiif^. alsoj tne Umds claimed tmder any foreign grant 
or title, and the mineral lands, shall bo subject to the pre- 
emption laws." 

So these claims are exempted from location by 
the law extending the preemption laws over Cali- 
fornia. Nor does he stop here: 

*^ And provided further, That if it shall hereafter appear, 
at any time within y!t>e years after the final decision in any 
case which has been or may be decided, as first aforesaid, 
by the United States district courts, or by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that any titie to any of the lands 
patented as aforesaid was ftnudulent, or frauduicntiy ob- 
tained, either upon forged papers, or under any other fidse 
pretense or pretenses whatsoever, then the patent issued 
in such case or cases shall be null and void, and the pat- 
entee, or the assignee or assignees of the same, shall take no 
right therefbr." 

Why, sir, what would a patent be worth issued 
upon such a law for the next five years ? The 
claimant is at the mercy of any man who may 
stand at the street corners and cry fraud. For 
instance: A has a valid claim confirmed and pat- 
ented, and B, his neighbor, asserts fraud; no one 
will buy, and A is compelled to keep his land; 
or, if he sells, do it at great sacrifice; npr can he 
eject B, or any one else, until the expiration of the 
nve years, for until then, under this act, his title 
would be incomplete. 

In the bill introduced by myself provision was 
made against all grants contaming eleven leagues 
and over that quantity. My reason for so doin^ 
was, that no precedent having been established 
in such cases by the Supreme Court, I deemed it 
prudent to exclude them from the operations 
of the bill, as I then tliouffht, and am still of the 
same opinion, that it would be wrong not to await 
the action of the Supreme Court upon such cases 
before declaring the action of the commissioners 
upon them final. And I must confess my sur- 
prise that my prudent colleague did not have some 
such provision in his bill, and also that he did not 
provide against the contingency of the Laman- 
tour and Bolton and Barren claims bein^ con- 
firmed, for it will be remembered that, m his 
speech he made much complaint of tliose claims; 
and in the case of the Lamantour grant went so 
far as to declare that tliere was scarcely a doubt 
of its being based upon fraud, for which th^e' 
was no necessity, as the Lamantour ffrant was 
excluded by the provisions of the bill from its 
benefits. Revolve the position of my colleague 
as I will, the old adage of " Strain at a gnat, and 
swallow a camel,*' will intrude itself upon my 
mind. But let us come to the merits of this 
question. 

The treaty by which a country is ceded is the 
law of the land, and the laws of a country previ- 
ous to its conquest, which do not conflict with 
the Constitution, treaties, or laws of the United 
States, are the only laws which can be recognized 
by any legal court, until chan^d by or with the 
consent of Congress. Now, sir, if the principles 
of law as stated, and which were establishea by 
the Supreme Court in 1820, in the case of the 
then Territory of Florida, are correct, then the 
case in point of law in favor of the land claimants 
is clear; for the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
confirmed in 1848, ana which ceded California to 
the United States, read as follows: 

'* In the said territories, property of every kind, now be- 
longing to Mexicans not establislied there, shall be inviola- 
bly respeeted. The present owners, the heira of thaae,and 



all Mexicans who may hereafter acquire said property by 
contract, shall enjoy, with respect to it, guarante«» equally 
ample as if the same belonged to citiaena of the United 
States.'' 

And it declares further, that they 

« Shall be maintained and protected in the free enjoy* 
ment of their liberty and properly, and secured in the free 
exercise of their religion without reatricUoo." 

This is the law of the land, and admits the 
inhabitants of California to the enjoyment of all 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of the cit- 
izens of the United States; and by this treaty 
they are g^uarantied protection in all of their legal 
rights which they may have obtained under the 
laws of Mexico, prior to the cession of Califor- 
nia to this Government. 

At the time of the passage of the law in 1851, 
creating a board of land commissioners for Cal- 
ifornia, the objects of it were fully discussed; 
and by reference to the debate upon the passage 
of the law, it will be found that the objects of it 
were simply to determine what was the private, 
and what was the public domain, not interfering 
in any manner with the rights of third parlies, 
and to fulfill and carry out all the stipulations 
and obligations of the treaty, respecting the rights 
of property to private individuals. Indeed, the 
law itself is plain and unmistakable. The board 
of commissioners were appointed to ascertain 
and determine promptly what were the bona fide 
grants made by the Spanish or Mexican Govern- 
ments, and what extent of country remained 
ungranted as public lands under this law. Inter- 
preters were appointed to translate and read all 
papers referring to these grants. Law agents 
and attorneys were also appointed to protect the 
interest of the Government. 

The law required the Surveyor General of 
California, when these lands were confirmed by 
the commissioners, to separate and establish linca 
between them and the public domain. It then 
declares that the person or persons so complying 
with all its provisions should be entitled to and 
receive a patent for their lands, and afilixed the 
penalty, in case of non-compliance with all of ita 
requirements in the short space of two years, a 
forfeiture of the claim, and the land became public 
domain. And yet my colleague decides that it 
would be an outrage upon the Government to 
make such decisions final ! . With whaf show of 
justice can the Governmen^bject to being bound 
oy the decisions of its own officers, appointed by 
itself, (without consulting the claimant,) paid by 
its money, and existing by iU permission, especi- 
ally when the effects of such aecisions is merely 
to declare that the lands covered by such granu 
are not public domain, and in no wise concluding 
the rights of third parties? ^ 

It would be infinitely Better for tne Govern- 
ment and the people of California that some fraud- 
ulent grants snould be affirmed, than this confu- 
sion and uncertainty should continue to exist. 
Third parties would be benefited; for their rio;ht8 
not bein? affected, the relinquishment of all claim 
by the Government would rid them of a formid- 
able litigant, and leave the contest between them- 
selves and the claimant by grants from Mexico. 
And besides, I venture the assertion, that there is 
not a man in California ^^olding under the pre- 
emption laws, that would not prefer seeing the 
titles settled at once, than being Kept in continual 
suspense as to the validity of his title. He 
will not make permanent improvements to any 
amount,^becattse a week thereafter he may be 
ejected; and he cannot prosper, because be does 
not make outlays for tnose necessary improve- 
ments, such as fencing or ditching, and irriga- 
ting, without which no man in California can 
maSre agriculture profitable. To force these claim- 
ants a^nst their consent, and at their own ex- 
pense, into this endless field of litigation, after 
guarant3ring to them protection in their riffhta 
by the treaty of Mexico, which should be held 
as sacred as the Constitution, is an outrageous 
wrong, and stands without precedent in the his- 
tory of the country. 

It has been asserted by my colleague, that 
by the passage of this bill the interests of San 
Francisco would be forfeited. Sir, I profess to 
feel as much pride in the future prosperity and 
welfare of the city of San Francisco as my col- 
league can possibly feel; and I here declare that 
never, by any act of mine, shall her right* ba 
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placed in jeopardy. But let us examine the facts 
relative to this matter. 

In the city of San Francisco there are three 
parties — namely: the city of San Francisco, the 
successor of the Pueblo grant of Yerba Buena, 
Lamantour, and Santilan, or Bolton and B>arren 
—contending for certain landed property lying in 
and about the city , each claiming to have derived 
titles from Mexico. All these cases have been 
submitted to the board of commissioners, and 
respectively confirmed, thus abandoning, upon 
tbe part of the Government, all claim, and leav- 
ing the contest between themselves to be decided 
in the proper tribunals of the country. Now, 
then, these'three cases constitute the great bone 
of contention, and they have been held up as a 
scarecrow by my colleague, and actually deterred 
this House from taking any action, thereby, in 
effect, condemning over eight hundred equitable 
and just claims simply because this contest ex- 
isted. 

Why did my colleague not (if his objection 
lies here) exclude these cases from the opera- 
tions of the bill? It could have been easily done. 
His deep feeling for San Francisco should not 
have led him to withhold justice from every other 
claimant in the State. And again^n the year 
1853, it will be remembered that one Doctor re ter 
Smith obtained a judgment against the city of 
San Francisco, upon which execution was issued, 
and all of her right, title, interest, and claim to 
every foot of surveyed lands belonging to her 
were sold by the sheriff, and it has not, nor can 
it ever be reclaimed. She has been robbed and 
plundered of the best portion, if not all, of her 
landed interest for more than three years; and 
what is more, even the City Hall, the only build- 
ing she possesses of any value, is mortea^ed 
to-day for three times as much as it would oring 
under the hammer. Such are the facts relative to 
San Francisco. She has been betraved and sold 
by her own sentinels; and if the claim should 
eventually be determined in her favor, she is no 
better off, because her interest (worth milliona, 
could she have held it) has been sacrificed. Then 
wherefore this appeal in behalf of San Fran- 
cisco? 

Again, my colleague says: 

" No man holdtng a genuine claim to land under a Span- 
ish or Mexican grant would ever ask for such monstroos 
legislation." 

This assertion is not only Toid of all reason, 
but it is ridiculous and absurd ; for it is equivident 
to saying, that a man holding on honest claim 
in California preferred being harassed from term 
to term in two United States courts, one situate 
six thousand miles distant, and at the expiration 
of five, ten, or perhaps fifty years, footing a bill 
of from five to twenty thousand dollars, to having 
speedy justice done him, and saved all this trouble 
and expense.' Such a man would be a fit subject 
for a lunatic asylum; and I venture the assertion, 
that if this test were applied to every solitary 
case, not one genuine elmm could be found in the 
State of California. 

Why, sir, the expense attending the litigation 
of these claims is enormous. In the case of P. 
B. Reading, who, I believe, was the second to 
procure a patent to his lands, it cost him all of 
t20,0q0toobtainatitletohi8land. Here is $20,000 
paid in cash, besides years wasted in seeking 
after and procuring his just riffhts, which were 
guarantied him in the treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dai?o. 

And what consolation does my colleague give 
such claimants? He whines like a whipped 
schoolboy over the wrongs inflicted upon them 
by the Government, and with emphasia declares 
that the money they have been forced to expend 
in defense of their property should be refunded. 
Yet, sir, he has seen .enough of the liberality of 
this Government to know that it will never be 
done, and that the effort to obtain such remune- 
ration would be as fruitless as the labors of 
Sisyphus. 

Upon examination it will be found that the land 
claims in Louisiana and Florida were the same in 
erery particular as those of California, and that the 
objects of the laws passed for their settlement were 
precisely similar in substance to the one passed 
in 1851 for the same purpose for California. (See 



United States Statutes at Large, b. 2, p. 440; and 
b. 4, p. 202.) 

Commissioners were appointed to ascertain and 
determine what was private and what was public 
domain ; law agents and attorneys appointed to 
guard and protect the interests of tne Govern- 
ment; and It was made the duty of the surveyor 
general oT those States, upon confirmation of the 
grants by the commissioners, to separate these 
private lands from the public domain by metes 
and bounds. This done, bills precisely similar 
to the one I offered for the benefit of the Califor- 
nia claimants were passed, and the claimant re- 
ceived his patent without further delay; and thus, 
although tne claimants of Louisiana and Florida 
had every advantage from proximity over those 
of California, yet the claimants of California are 
denied the same legislation which was extended 
to the claimants of those States, and they com- 
pelled to come six thousand miles, at an enor- 
mous expense, and make out their cases. This is 
but one of the noble specimens of impartiality upon 
the part of the Greneral Government towards our 
citizens. Nor did they, in the cases of those 
States, refuse justice to the claimants because 
their claims conflicted, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to the United States Statutes at Lar^e. 

In '* An act to provide for the confirmation and 

settlement of private land claims in Florida," 

book 4, page 202, the second section reads as 

follows: 

"That all the conflicting Spanteb elaimi, h.c., be, and the 
same are hereby, confirmed : Provided^ That this confirma- 
tion fhall only operate nn a relinquishment of the tiUe of 
the United States : Provided further^ l*hat nothing in the 
foregoing sections shall be construed to prevent or bar the 
Judicial decision between persons claiming tiUes to the 
lands confirmed.'* 

Such also was the law in Louisiana relatiye to 
conflicting claims. But how different with Cali- 
fornia ! Justice is denied every claimant by the 
Government, simply because in San Francisco 
there exist conflicting titles. Is this the boasted 
equality of the States ? If we are not entitled to 
the same treatment as other States, or if you in- 
tend to refuse us the same liberal legislation 
granted other Slates, why, then, let us know it. 
All we ask is our riehts. 

The settlement ofthe land titles in a new State 
is a matter of vital importance, affecting not only 
individual interests, but the general prosperity 
of the country. Mr. Webster, in reply to Mr. 
Hayne, upon the resolution introduced bv Mr. 
Foote, respecting the, sale, &c., of public lands, 
speaking ofthe settlement ofthe title, says: 

" It is easy to perceive, but not easy to measure, the im- 
portance of tills in a new country." 

Previous to the arbitrary and unprecedented 
policy which the present Attorney General has 
seen fit to pursue in regard to the private land 
claims in California, the State flourished, pros- 
pered, and improved with a rapidity unequaled 
by any country upon the globe; and up to that 
time, these claimants (as they expectea protec- 
tion instead of persecution from the hands of the 
Government) had every confidence in the valid- 
ity and worth of their claims; their rights were 
respected, and they could ej^ercise the usual priv- 
ileges of owners in ejecting trespassers, preventing 
spoliations and waste, could sell, mortgage, and 
improve as circumstances niight require. But 
how stands the case now ? That confidence in 
these titles which gave life, energy, and prosperity 
to the country, has been destroyed. In nine cases 
out of every ten tliese lands can be bought for less 
than the Government price; in fact, they are a 
curse to the claimant, as they have not only be- 
come almost entirely worthless, and a source of 
onerous taxation to the claimant, but through 
them they have become involved iu endless litiga- 
tion. 

Five years have elapsed since this oppression 
commenced. In every instance these claims 
have been presented to the board of commission- 
ers at great expense; in many cases the owners 
of them have even been compelled to mortgage, 
or sell at a sacrifice, in order to procure the means 
of prosecuting their claims before the commis- 
sioners. But no regard whatever is paid to all 
of this; and they have all, without discrimination 
or distinction, been appealed in, and these claim- 
ants summoned to come six thousand miles with 



their attorneys and witnesses, and defend their 
rights guarantied them by the treaty. Was ever 
such imposition and cruelty before perpetrated 
upon any people ! As for this cry of fraud which 
has been brought to bear with no little effeet 
against this bill, I look upon it as an evasion of 
responsibility upon the part of my colleague, in 
order to avoid taking an open and bold position 
upon a great and important question affecting the 
interest of the entire State, and upon which the 
people are divided. 

I undenake to say that, in proportion to its 
I number, the bar of California is as able and 
learned, and withal possessing as much energy » 
as cuiy other in the United States; and it is sur- 
prising that some of them, who have lent them- 
selves to the task of showing this so-much -talked - 
of fraud , have not succfeedea . Nearly eight years 
have elapsed since California became a portion 
of this Government; and although several of the 
first lawyers of the country have given much of 
their attention to this subject — and although for 
the last five years the Government has had her 
law agents and attorneys, under pay, and on the 
alert, watching these cases with all of the scru- 
tiny of the hawk — still I have yet to hear of the 
first case of actual fraud being established. 

These granth are all uniform, and of one char- 
acter; and the most intricate and doubtful of them 
were the first brought to the consideration of the 
Supreme Court. Outof a number which have been 
trTed by that court, not one has been rejected. AH 
the future decisions of this court must be based 
upon the same principles of law established in 
former decisions. Then wherefore the necessity 
of suspending these coses to tlie detriment of all 
parties concerned ? What has the Government 
to gain by this course ? What are individual quar- 
rels in CTalifomia relative to these claims to ner ? 
What matter is it whether the claim of A B or C 
shall be confirmed, since it has been declared 
through her commissioners that she has no titled 
And, again, I venture the assertion, (although I 
am not posted as to the amount it has already 
cost the Government to investigate these titles,) 
that if one third of them should be eventually 
rejected, and sold as public domain, it would 
not replace the money m the Treasury which it 
has cost her inprosecuting them. Further con- 
tention by the Government in this matter would 
be not only impolitic upon her part, but in deny- 
ing the ownersnip of these lands to the claimants, 
you retard the general prosperity of the country, 
for no permanent improvement will be made so 
long as the present state of things exists. 

In reference to my colleague's remarks in rela- 
tion to the mineral lands uf California, I consider 
them not only irrelevant, superfluous, and out of 
place, but likewise an evasion of the question at 
issue. No mention was made in the bill relative 
to this subject, simply because, under the laws 
of Spain and Mexico, the mineral lands were 
especially reserved as the property of the Crown; 
and all titles derived from Spain and Mexico were 
subject to a reservation ofthe minerals. Hence, 
California having been acquired of Mexico, I 
conceived that the mineral, as well as the agri- 
cultural lands, were subject to the laws of Mexico 
in force at the time of her cession to this Gov- 
ernment. And these laws, I believe, when the 
question comes to be tested, must be made the 
basis of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States relative to the mineral lands located, 
in the United States. In the case of Fremont ff, 
the United States, they declare — 

" The only question before the court is the validity of th* 




of proceeding, and are not subjected to tbe Jurisdictloaof 
the commissioners, or the court, by the act of 1851." 

Thus simply settling the question as to the 
<* validity ofthe title,*' an^eaving the question 
as to the rights of the sovereignty m the mineral 
lands to be decided hereafter. What that deci»< 
ion will be, I am not prepared to say. But, let 
it be what it may, I hope that it wiU meet with 
the general approbation of the people. 

It was not my intention to have alluded to this 
question of mineral lands; but since my colleague 
has devoted the largest portion of his speech and 
his entire letter to tne subject, 1 ehall presume to 
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take issue with him upon one point at least. He 
says that he is satisfied that the General Govern- 
ment has no right to the minerals in California, 
but that it rests in the State. I believe, sir, 
that the United States possesses the right, and 
the only right, to the mineral lands of California; 
and why ? Because the Government, and not the 
State of California, accjuired this property from 
Mexico. It was acquired by the common blood 
and treasure of the whole country. And never 
will I sanction or give my support to any move 
which goes to proscribe ane American citizen 
from the enjoyment of this rich possession of our 
common country. 

For one I say, let the mines remain as they are, 
free to the citizen of Texas as well as the citizen 
of Massachusetts; and, like the waters which flow 
in our rivers, let them remain free to all who may 
thirst. In my opinion, California's right to the 
mineral lands within her borders Tso long as she 
remains a part of this erreat Rcpuolic — and God 
frant that it may never oe otherwise) is no better 
than Pennsylvania's, or any other State in the 
Union. 

Sir, I am loth to believe the opinions as ex- 
pressed by my coUeag^ue upon this question. For 
if the State has this ri^ht over the mineral lands, 
then the power to legislate upon (hem follows; 
and the consec^uences necessarily attending legis- 
lation upon this subject by a single State, in which 
not only every State, but every individual, feels 
80 deep an interest, would shake the Union ^ 
its very center. The disgraceful scenes of the 
Vigilance Committee of San Francisco, in disre- 
garding and trampling under foot the laws and 
constitution of the State, would be reenacted with 
ten-fold the violence and bloodshed. Yea, sir, 
the actions of these outlaws would stand like 
pigmies in comparison to the revolution which 
would inevitably be brought about by legislation 
upon this subject. For instance, sir, let the 
Legislature pass an act to lease the mines in Cal- 
ifornia, thus throwing the complete control of 
them into the hands of capitalists, and the people 
would rise in arms, and one general cry or disaf- 
fection would make the welkin ring from Cres- 
cent City to San Diego. A scene of bloodshed 
would follow unequaled ** in the book of time." 
And I hope from the bottom of my heart, for the 
good of the people, for the peace of the country, 
for the future harmony and prosperity of my 
adopted State, that my colleague may stand 
alone in the opinion he has expressed upon the 
ownership of tnis vast and important domain. 

But, as I have before said, the agitation of this 
question is wholly irrelevant, and should not 
have been introduced. But two of these grants 
approximate the mines: one of them was ex- 
cluded by the operations of the bill, and the other 
alreadir acted upon by the Supreme Court of the 
Unitca States. Then wherefore the necessity of 
this labored harangue upon a subject entirely for- 
eign from the question at issue ? 

But, in conclusion, the people have every reason 
to congratulate themselves upon the prospect of 
a speedy settlement of this question, which has 
done BO much to impair the growth and retard 
the prosperity of California. The effort in this 
case is not without its reward. At the time of 
the introduction of this subject into Congress, 
but thi-ee patents had issued, and they by order 
of the Supreme Court, although five years had 
elapsed after provision had been made by Con- 
gress for their final settlement; but since the in- 
troduction of this bill (scarcely ten months^ over 
sixty of these cases have been determinca, and 
patents issued to the owners. So much for tlie 
effort. • 

Mr. Chairman, I have stood upon the shores 
of the great Pacific, the interminable ocean fading 
into the horizon in the distant east, and hu^e 
mountains melting away in the clouds of the dim 
west; and f have gaai^ upon a beautiful city on 
the beach of a magnificent bay, having newly 
come forth from chaos, as if by magic — the very 
spouse of the sea, her bosom glittering with the 
treasures of eastern kings, herself resplendent as 
a virgin in her nuptial robes. Such was the pic- 
ture when the glorious orb of day sank into the 
bosom of the ocean; but when he returned from 
his home in the east, I have seen nothing but 
desoiation and smoldering ruins to mark where 



the city had been. But ere the smoke had risen 
from the burning piles, the foundations were 
being laid of a more magnificent city still. Such 
was the eneri^y of California before you had par- 
alyzed her with your cruel legislation ! 

I have seen the streets of Sacramento swept by 
the fierce deluge; and yet upon the very spot I 
have seen rise up the most beautiful city of the 
Pacific slope; and the angry torrent subdued by 
the energy of man, ^aled from its course, and 
made to plow like a sentle rivulet alonff the base 
of the mountains, and through the fertile valleys, 
the obedient slave of the miner and the agricul- 
turist. I have seen eager multitudes of men of 
all nations rushing, in hot haste, with the imple- 
ments of labor on their shoulders, into hitherto 
unknown and almost inaccessible gorges, in the 
midst of hostile Indians, searching for gold, and 
developing the mineral resources of the country, 
lighting their camp-fires from the unextinguished 
embers from which malignant savages had just 
fled. Such was the fierce energy of our people 
before you had crushed us with endless litigation! 

POWERS OF THE GOVERNMENT WITH REGARD 
TO THE TERRITORIES. 

SPEECH OF HON. J. A. QUITMAN, 

^OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In the House of Represkktativbs, 
December 18, 1656. 

The HouM having under conaideralion the question of 
referring the President's Message to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and the printing of ten 
thousand copies thereof— 

Mr. aUITMAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: When I rose on yesterday, it 
was my intention merely to explain ray position 
on two points of the pending discussion; but 
since I have the floor this morning, by the cour- 
tesy of the House, and have had a night to re- 
flect upon the subject, I shall avail myself more 
fully of the opportunity, and devote the allotted 
hour to such notice of the various questions in- 
volved in this debate on the President's annual 
message, as mylimited time will permit. 
^ The most striking feature of this debate con- 
sists in the differences of opinions which exist, 
not only between the several political parties 
represented on this floor, but, to some extent, 
even between members of the same party, on 
the subject of the relations which the Territo- 
ries and their inhabitants bear towards the Fed- 
eral Government and towards the States. This 
arises, sometiities from erroneous conceptions of 
the theory of our Government, and more fre- 
quently from the attempt to apply rules of action 
to particular cases, without reference to any 
theory whatever. It is my purpose, therefore, 
to go back to the fountain head and source of 
these differences of construction and opinion. 
While I shall endeavor to present my views of 
the true theory of our political system, I know 
that I must do it briefly, and confine myself to a 
mere glance at the suoject. 

And here let me premise that, although desir- 
ous of hastening to the consideration of that 
subject, I feel it proper to notice, in passing, one 
or two other points of this debate. The first is, 
the declaration of the President's message with 
regard to the present aspect of the slavery ques- 
tion. In my opinion, that able document on 
this subject proves itself. Mailed in truth, it 
stands impenetrable against all the assaults that 
can be made upon it. I regard it as well-timed, 
and its conclusions as stricUy correct. 

Had I before entertained any doubts of the 
ultimate aims and objects of the anti-slavery, or 
self-styled "Republican" party, the develop- 
ments which have been made in this discussion 
would have removed such doubts. The Presi- 
dent speaks boldlv, but with due caution. I, for 
one, indorse his language. Yet I do not mean 
to say that you, Mr. Speaker, or others here of 

?our party , directly propose, in the words of the 
resident, ** to effect a change in the relative 
condition of the white and black races in the 
slavGholdiiig States." I mean to say, that the 
avowed objects of your political association would, 



should you become successful, lead to such a 
result; and I mean to say further, what no man 
will dare to contradict, that there are many dis- 
tinguished members of the anti-slavery party, 
constituting the very soul of that party , who hava 
openly declared, that their jg;reat purpose is the 
ultimate destruction of .the institution of African 
slavery, intertwined as it is with the social sys- 
tems of fifteen sovereign States of this Union. 
Your platforms, it is true, have not threatened 
direct interference in the affairs of the southern 
States. No party dares do thaL The North, 
the whole North, dares not directly assail the 
institution in* the States. Were the North to 
make such an attempt, under our present system 
of Government, we would not stoop to argue the 
point, but, confident of our own strength, would 
treat the assault with contempt and ridicule; and 
such, Mr. Speaker, would be your course, and 
that of your political friends, were the combined 
South to assail any essential domestic policy 
which you gentlemen of the North think fit to 
entertain in your social systems. 

Believing that it can be very clearly shown 
that negro slavery, as it exists in the South, haa 
not only been hitherto one of the chief sources 
of our national prosperity, but is, and must con- 
tinue to be, an element of moral and military 
strenjg;th, I have never been disposed, with some 
timid politicians, to shrink from the discussion 
of these questions, when obtruded upon us by the 
ignorant or designing. But, during the present 
debate, such discussion is unimportant; it is, at 
least, not the real issue. The practical question 
is, whether the slaveholding States, and the 
inhabitants of those States, are or are not entitled 
to an equal participation, not merely in a portion 
of the advantages of our system of'^government, 
but in all those advantages, in all acts of legisla- 
tion, in all places, always, and everywhere, as 
well within the limits of the respective States, as 
in the Territories, the common property of all 
the States — whether, I repeat, we shall not have 
an equal participation in every ri^ht, both direct 
and collateral, which mav be incident to the 
eouality of the States. We claim the privilege 
of equal competition for political power in the 
Government, unrestrained by the action of that 
Government. We claim the right of expansion 
as essential to our future security and prosperity. 
We may hereafter require more elbow-room, to 
guard against the possibility that a system of 
labor, now so beneficent ana productive, miffht, 
from a redundant slave population, confined to 
narrow limits, become an ultimate evil. We 
claim peace and tranquillity from this war of 
hatred, malice, and uncharitableness. 

For these reasons, I cordially thank the Pree- 
dent of the United States for the bold, clear, and 
manly tone in which he has rebuked this anti- 
slavery organization. Instead of meeting this 
insidious and ill-disguised war upon the S)uth, 
with weak efforts at conciliation and compromise, 
he has repelled the enemy with an open defiance. 
I like the temper in which this is done, and my 
judgment approves the policy of such a course. 
The principles of this sectional anti-slavery or- 
ganization leave no middle ground for concession 
or compromise. There is no half-way house for 
timid or time-serving politicians. The principle 
must be squarely met with ita direct converse. 
It is a battle for victory or death. In this struggle 
either you must conquer, and crush ta, or we 
must succeed in defending the rights and privi- 
le^s of our section. As the contest now standa, 
it IS a war to the knife. You are the aggressors; 
you have brought about this issue. I am aware 
that the leaders of the Black Republican party 
— I qualify the term to distinguish' this new or- 
ganization from the Republican party of Jeffer- 
son's day — I am aware, I say, tliat the leaders 
of Black Republicanism have studiously denied 
the charge of aggression. To meet their denial, 
it is enough to point to the broad basis of their 
party, which, l am ready to admit, deserves the 
designation of "great, '^ applied to it by their 
orators and presses. It is, unfortunately, great 
in its numbers, great in its power for evil, and, 
more than all, great in being founded upon a 
wide-spread sentiment of hostility to slavery. 
Upon that sentiment, Mr. Speaker, and not upon 
the Kansas act, nor upon the repeal of the Mts* 
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Boori restrietlon, restayour political power, and 
that of your party. That sentiment, inculcated 
in your achoolB, and in your churches^ for a 

auarter of a century, ie the cement which unites 
iscordant political elements^ and constitutes the 
mnd basis of the organization of Black Repub- 
Ecanism. Even had this party never tendered ' 
political issues, or adoptea a political platform, 
It would still deserve the rebuke of the President 
for the war of opinion which, from its constitu- 
tional elements, it wages agaiqat the social sys* 
terns of the South.^ That alone, under a common 
government, in which public sentiment possesses 
so much influence, would sow the fruitful seeds 
of alienation of feeUn|^ between the sections, and 
would, therefore, lead to an eventual se|>aration. 

There is another point in this discussion, Mr. 
Speaker, upon whicn I must not foi^t to touch. 
'While expressing my hearty concurrence with 
the views of the President on the slavery ques- 
tion, I will not conceal my regret Uiat I cannot 
also commend the course of the Administration 
in regard to Central American affairs. 

I listened, yesterday, with much pleasure to the 
eloquent remarks of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Walkek] on that part of the message which 
refers to these matters. In most of the views pre- 
sented by him 1 concur. The policy which nas 
generally been pursued by our Government in re- 
lation to Centml America has been too narrow, 
too timid, and too much warped by European 
diplomacy. My judgment and my hearf nave 
a]wava responded to the noble sentiments uttered 
by Mr. Clay, in 1818, when the question was be- 
fore Congress as to the recognition of the young 
republics then springing into existence on our 
southern borders, and the propriety of adopting 
penal laws to restrain our citizens from aiding 
those republics to secure their independence. But 
having fully presented my opinions on this sub- 
ject in a apeech delivered during the last regular 
session of Congress, on a bill introduced bj me 
to modify our existing neutrality laws, I will not 
now repeat them. I am happy to hear the gen- 
tleman firom Alabama expressing his agreement 
with me so far, at least, as to admit that those 
laws have been construed too broadly, and en- 
forced with too much rigor; emd I hope that, when 
the time shall come to act, that gentleman will be 
found standing by my side, in the effort to repeal 
the odious features of an act which has too ion? 
been a stumbling-block in the path of our nationu 
destiny, and obstructed the progress of civiliza- 
tion and liberal government on this continent. 

Mr. WALKER. I beg leave to assure the 
gentleman from Mississippi that I read his argu- 
ment with infinite pleasure; and I believe that I 
then told him that i stood side by side with him 
on that question. 

Mr. ClUITMAN. I remember the remark, 
and am happy to hear this reiteration of the gen- 
tleman *s opinion. As his objections to the neu- 
trality laws, in his speech of yesterday, were 
limited to the mode in which ttiose laws have 
sometimes been enforced, and did not seem to 
extend to the laws themselves, I feared that I 
might have misunderetood him. I shall rejoice 
to have his efficient aid in adapting our legislation 
to more liberal and expanded views of policy. 
We are the great Power of this continent, and 
have the right to adopt a policy purely American. 
I am utterly opposed to molding our national 
policy in regard to American afiura to suit the 
views of England, France, or any of the great 
Powers of EJurope. We want no treaties with 
them to fix our relations with American States, 
or to define and regulate our connection with, or 
our duties towards, those States. Great Britain 
does not deign to consult t» in reference to her 
relations wiUi the Empires of Asia; and why 
should we administer to her pride by making her 
aparty to our intercourse witn the adjacent States 
or this continent > 

The point of most interest to us, at present, is 
Nicaragua. I do not propose to pass an eulogium 
on General Walker, out I do regard him as one 
of those instruments which, in the hands of 
Providence, are used to facilitate the mareh of 
civilization and improvement, and the spread of 
liberal political principle throughout the fairest 
portions of the world. Shall our Government, 
then J throw obstacles in the way of bis progress^ 



Should we not rather, by all proper means, en- 
courage such desirable results? Had a liberal 
policy always been puraued , and had not our Gov- 
ernment, by the enactment of stringent and severe 
penal laws, adopted the narrow and suicidal 
policy of preventing our citizens from embarking 
m enterprises, neither unconstitutional, nor viola- 
tive of our neutral duties, the liberal party in 
Nicaragua, of which Walker is now chief, would 
be peacefully and -firmly established in power and 
autnority, instead of being threatened with anni- 
hilation by a combination of semi-savage foes. 
That party would now be left to lay the founda- 
tions of civil and religious liberty, and to develop 
the vast and varied resources ^f that rich and 
beautiful country — resourees, constituting mines 
of agricultural, mineral, and commercial wealth, 
whidi will forever lie buried, unless brought to 
light by American enterprise. 

Although, Mr. Speaker, I find the minutes of 
my hour rapidly gliding away, and although I 
have not yet touched the principal subject I rose 
to discuss, I cannot permit the opportunity to 
pass without an allusion to another matter, which, 
though of little practical consequence in itself, 
derives some importance from its connection with 
the great issues of the dav. On Monday last, a 
member from Tennessee [Mr. ETHzaroGE] intro- 
duced the following resolution : 

<< Revived, TbRt die House of Repreaentatives regard all 
nigRfltions and propositions of every kind, by wbCHnsoever 
mue, IbrthA revival of the African slave trade, as shocking 
to the moral sentiment of the enlightened portion of man- 
kind ; and that any action on the part of Congress, con- 
niving at or legalizing that horria and inhuman traffic, 
would Justly subject the Government and citizens of the 
United States to the reproach and execration of all civilized 
and Christian people throughout the world.'* 

Upon objection made, the rules were suspended , 
and the resolution passed under the pressure of 
the previous question. Debate, and even explana- 
tion, were thus cut off, and our constituents, as 
well as the public, were left to guess at the reasons 
of our respective votes. After the passage of this 
resolution, the gentleman from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Orr,] who had in vain attempted to amend 
the former resolution, introduced another propo- 
sition, in the following words: 

*^IU$oh>td, That it is inexpedient, unwise, and contrary 
to the settled policy of the United States, to repeal the laws 
prohibiting the African slave trade.'* 

^ This also passed by a decisive majority; only 
eight members voted m the negative, debate and 
explanation having been again cut off by the 
application of the parliamentary thumb-screw. 

I voted against both resolutions; and now take 
this firat opportunity of stating the reasons of 
those votes. Both resolutions were, in my opin- 
ion, as objectionable in substance as the mode of 
forcing a vote on them, under the pressure of the 
previous question, was improper. The prominent 
features m the proposition of the member from 
Tennessee are its sinister expressions, and the 
intensely virtuous indignation manifested, not 
against the revival of the African slave trade, but 
afaizlSt the wickedness of those who would have 
the hardihood to make suggestions or proposi- 
tions in relation thereto; and, as if to deter all 
good patriots from even harboring such sugges- 
tions, it invokes the reproach and execration of 
** the civilized and Christian people throughout 
the world" upon the Qovernment and people of 
the United States, should Congress, bjany action, 
connive at or hsten to such suggestions. It de- 
nounces thoughts, propositions, and opinions, on 
the assumption that tliey are shocking to the 
moral senament of mankind. Now, sir, I find 
in the written chart of the duties and powers of 
this House no authority to take charge of the 
public or private morals of the good people of the 
country. It is a vain and pharisaical arrogance 
6f superior virtue in us, to assume such censor- 
ship. I intend no peraonal disrespect, when I 
say that this House, constituted as it is, is one 
of the last tribunals to which questions of public 
morals or of private honor should be referred; 
and yet, sir, the resolution of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, if it sprang from any higher motive 
than that of entrapping political opponents, was 
a mere attempt to denounce, as immoral and un- 
christian, certain opinions known to be enter- 
tained by some of our fellow-citizens, and to 
invoke, in advance of any proposed action, hor- 
rid imprecations on the country should Con- 



gress in anj way connive at such sentiments, 
by any pohtical action. I surely do the gen- 
tleman no injustice when I say, that his object 
was not merely to obtain an expression of the 
opinion of this House against the African slave- 
trade. He will hardly venture to say that that 
alone was his object. It went obviously further. 
The studied phraseology in which the resolution 
is clothed, going to the very verge of parliament* 
ary license, indicates the purpose of obtaining 
the influence of this House to put down and' stifle 
opinions and propositions on subjects of legiti- 
mate inquiry, on the grounds that they are mfa- 
mous and detestable. Itr is a precedent full of 
mischief and danger, which I regret especially to 
see introduced by a southern man. Under it, 
what is to prevent the introduction of a resolution 
declaring tne holding of slaves to be immoral, 
inhuman, and contrary to the spirit of Christi- 
anity? There are probably some on this floor 
ready to present such a proposition; and, from 
the complexion of this House, 1 am not certain 
it would not pass, if propelled by the brute force 
of the previous question . I repeat, the precedent 
is dangerous, and, in my opinion, more pregnant 
of evil than the <* suggesUons" so much con- 
demned by the mover. I regret that it should 
have received the sanction of a single Democrat 
on this floor. Were we sitting as a board of 
censora upon the morality of practices affecting 
human happiness in general, t would desire to 
include in our censures the cooley trade, now 

{)racticed by our refined and virtuous ally, Eng- 
and; for by that trade white men, if I may so 
designate the Chinese, are carried into the worst 
kind of slavery. I would wish also to embrace 
in our deprecations the " shocking and unchris- 
tian" practice of immuring in the unhealthy and 
fetid prison rooms of a factory, for eleven hours 
of the day, white children of both sexes, and of 
tender age, thereby destroying the health and 
elasticity of their bodies, and blunting and stupe- 
fying their intellects by the constant employment 
of watching the interminable whirling of the 
spinning-jenny. I protest, Mr. Speaker, against 
this House establisning any code of mor^s*for 
the country; but if we are to have one, let it be 
general. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. aUlTMAN. My time is so short that I 
would rather not be diverted from my argument. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. My object in rising was 
to ask the House to extend the time of the gen- 
tleman, and give him an opportunity of discuss- 
ing these questions fully. 

Mr. aUITMAN. I will now go on; and 
should my hour expire before I shall have con- 
cluded what I have to say, I would be happy to 
accept the proffered courtesy. I do not often oc- 
cupy the time of the House, and would not do 
so now had I not been incidentally drawn into 
this debate. 

Before I leave these questions of ethics, I 
cannot pass without notice a singular bill which 
quietly and silently glided through this House 
the other day, apparently unobserved by the vigi- 
lant guardians of the CTonstitution who sit near 
me. I allude to the bill presented by the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
[Mr. Campbell,] forbiddine, under penal sanc- 
tions, the introduction of ODscene, indecent, or 
immoral prints, statuary, &c> While the private 
motive may be proper, such a bill belongs to the 
description of legislation upon which I have been 
commenting, and, in my opinion, introduces a 
mischievous political precedent. In the firet place, 
who are to constitute the censors? I douot not 
that the Committee of Ways and Means would 
admit many specimens of art, at which a portion 
of our sturdy countrymen and women, with a 
taste less artistically refined, but perhaps with 
more of virgin purity, would be shocked. We 
have statuary about this Capitol, upon which 
some of my fair constituents could not look 
without a blush . But, sir, I would ask the chair- 
man and Committee of Ways and Means whence 
do they derive the power or supervising the pub- 
lic taste or morals ? If they possess it, I also 
commend to their attention a bill to suppress the 
exhibitions of model artists, now so fashionable 
in our great cities. 
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1 return, however, for a moment, to the slave- 
trade reaolutiona of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see. I was not at all surprised to see him refuse 
to suspend the previous question, at the request 
of my friend from South Carolina, [Mr. Oaa,] 
to enable the latter gentleman to offer an amend- 
ment, which would have brought the House to a 
direct vote on the expediency of reviving the 
African slave trade; but I was surprised, in the 
r8queI,to find the gentleman from South Carolina 
refusing a similar privilege to me. Afler the pas- 
sage of the obnoxious resolution of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, my friend from South 
Carolina, with a view, no doubt, to put himself 
and friends ri^ht upon the Journals, introduced 
a resolution differing from that he had originally 
proposed as a substitute. The first proposition 
would have been acceptable to all of us; the dif- 
ference consisted in the addition of the words, 
. **and contrary to the settled policy of the United 
States.*' The previous question having been 
called on this resolution, I appealed to the mover 
to permit an amendment, striking out the words 
** contrary to the settled policy of the United States,*' 
in order that I, and those acting with me, might 
unite upon his resolution; but the gentleman re- 
fused to do for a political friend that which he 
complained had not been accorded to him by a 
political opponent. This want of courtesy com- 
pels me to make some explanation. 

Mr. ORR. I^did not complain of the refusal 
of the gentleman from Tennessee to let me offer 
an amendment to his resolution; I merely re- 
quested that he would afford me an opportunity 
so to do. 

Mr. aUITMAN, [addressing Mr. Our.] Well, 
I recall the word ** complain; but, in making a 
request of a political opponent, you implied that 
it snould have been granted. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
my position on this subject is simply this: I am 
not in favor of the revival of the African slave 
trade. Not because I look upon it as " shock- 
ing, horrid, or deserving the execration of the 
civilized world;" for I believe it has resulted in 
practical benefit to the negro; not that I believe 
the transfer of a slave from benighted Africa to 
America — from the dominion of a cruel and des- 
potic negro master, to a kind and humane white 
master, does any harm to him, or to the world; 
but I am opposed to the revival of the Africao 
■lave trade because, in my judgment, it is inex- 
pedient, impolitic, and adverse to the interests of 
the section of country which I represent. Such, 
too, I believe to be the prevailing sentiment at 
the South. I should have voted, and am ready 
to vote, for any proposition which shall confine 
itself to a declaration against the policy or expe- 
diency of the African slave trade; but I will not, 
by any fear of consequences or misconstruction, 
be driven to adopt the affectedly denunciatory 
language of the gentleman from Tennessee. It 
is tne language either of cowardice or of hypoc- 
risy; not that of plain-dealing. I speak of^the 
resolution, not of the gentleman. I should not 
be much surprised to find it followed by a reso- 
lution condemning the internal slave trade. I 
say again, distinctly, that had these resolutions 
simply declared that the revival of the African 
slave trade was inexpedient, and even against 
public policy, my voice would have been neard 
strongly in the affirmative; but I am opposed to 
lectures upon the morality of that trade. There 
I stand; and I cannot be coaxed or dragooned 
into the support of resolutions which I do not 
believe to be true. 

The ropolutiou of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Orr] was also objectionable, 
though not in the same degree, it proclaimed 
*< the settled policy of the country" to be against a 
repeal of the present laws. Now, in the first 
place, in a progressive country Like ours, where 
public sentiment sways the public policy, there 
IS an impropriety in any Congress resolving what 
shall be the future or settled policy of the coun- 
try. Every Congress will have enough to do, to 
adapt its action and legislation to its own proper 
term of authority and power. I regard such lan- 
£;uage, to say the least of it, as empty declama- 
tion. 

In the next place, it being admitted that treaties 
81*6 laws, this language of the resolution goes to 
the extent of approving and perpetuating all our 
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treaty stipulations in relation to the African slave 
trade; and of some of these I do not approve, 
but, on the contrary, believe them to be unwise 
and impolitic. Such, for instance, is the stipula- 
tion to aid Great Britain in watching, with a 
naval force, the coast of Africa. Neither am I 
prepared to say, though opposed to the slave 
trade, that it ought to be treated as piracy. I 
doubt much whether the horrors of the middle 
passage do not arise, mainly, from the false 
philanthropy of exaggerated punishments. Rest- 
ing in this uncertainty, I could not, by my vote, 
declare the laws and treaties on this subject to be 
our '* settled policy." For these reasons, now 
given, because explanation was refused when the 
resolutions were offered, and because I regarded 
both resolutions as useless and unnecessary, I 
opposed them. . 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I come to the princi- 

1 subject I rose to discuss, to which my mind 
as been led by observing the differences of opin-^ 
ion that exist, not only between the three politi- 
cal parties in this House, but between members 
of the same party, on the constitutional powers 
of Coneress over the Territories. It is the fash- 
ion of tlie day to discuss pending questions rather 
PS technical lawyers than as statesmen, and to 
treat them rather with reference to their political 
bearing than as parts of the true theory of gov- 
ernftient. The discordant opinions to which I, 
have referred arise from different views of our 
political system. They could not exist, to any 
considerable extent, if elementary principles were 
well understood. Instead, then, of discussing in 
detail the various opinions that have been ad- 
vanced on this floor, I propose to go back to the 
fountain-head, and examine some of the cardinal 
principles of our system. If these be correctly 
understood, the conclusions which flow from 
them must either produce more uniformity of 
opinion on these subjects, or at least bring us to 
the point of divergence. There is a proneness 
in the human mind, at all times, towards strong 
government. One proof of this proneness is the 
prevalence, in all ages, of monarchies over free 
representative governments. In our system, this 
feeling manifests itself in the tendency to central- 
ism. It arises from the necessity of continuous 
intellectual efforts to maintain free government. 
There never was a more truthful remark than that 
uttered by Jefferson: ** Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty." A people cannot sleep and 
remain free . The vis inerta must be counteracted 
by frequent agitations of elementary principles. 

In treating of the theory of our Government, 
the great source of error lies in not defining and 
locating the sovereign power. I shall, there- 
fore, endeavor to show what it is, and where it 
reposes. Sovereigntt is that high political 
power which can control all other political 
POWERS. It can have no superior and no equal. 
If there be any other political power in the sys- 
tem, higher or greater, or more potent, then the 
former power is not sovereign. It admits of no 
rival. It cannot be limited; for limitation proves 
the existence of a controlling power. It may act 
through different agencies, but cannot itself be 
divided or parceled out. There cannotbe, in the 
same system, two sovereign powers. This is, in 
politics, as great an absurdity as the existence in 
mathematics of two longest lines, or two highest 
numbers. In the moral world. there is but one 
sovereign — God. 

In every distinct political community the sov- 
ereign power must exist somewhere. It is im- 
possible to conceive the one existing without the 
other. The moment the social compact is formed, 
that instant the sovereign power reposes some- 
where. If it were possible to imagine a people 
springing, suddenly and at once, from a state of 
nature into political existence, the sovereignty 
would reside in the males of full age. It might 
be interesting to trace the existence of this high 
sovereign power among the civilized nations of 
the earth. I will allude to several, merely for the 
purpose of illustration. In Russia, the sovereign 
power is in the Autocrat. There is no power in 
that political organism to control his will. From 
his ukase there is no appeal. He can reverse 
judicial decisions, confiscate property, take life, 
and change the organic law. Respect for the 
revolutionary action of his subjects may restrain 



him; but there are no means of enfbrcine a polit- 
ical right against his sovereign will. In Grreat 
Britain, again, this high power rests in Parlia- 
ment, comprised of the three great estates of the 
realm — King, Lords, and Commons. An act of 
Parliament is supreme. It can reverse the deci- 
sions of the couru, take away titles, confiscate 
estates, depose kings, destroy life, and change 
the organic law. There rests the sovereign 
power, under that organism of government. 
Englishmen may talk about their right; but they 
have none that may not be annihilated by an act 
of Parliament. 

In the nations to which I have alluded, thi« 
high controlling power is so prominent aa to be 
readily seen and fixed. In our system, the elab- 
orate work ofa. more enlightened age of the world, 
and a more advanced stage of the human intellect, 
it is not so easy to trace clearly the location of 
the sovereignpower. It exists; but where ? Doea 
it rest in the Federal Grovernment? Let us apply 
the test of the definition I have given. Has the 
Federal Government power over all other powers? 
Not at all, sir. It is strictly linlited; circum- 
scribed by the most rigid limitations; forbidden, 
by its organic law, over which it has no control, 
from exercising many of the most important 
attributes of sovereignty. It can exercise no 
sovereign powers by its own Intrinsic force. It is 
merely a part of the machinery of government, 
through which, as through an agency, some of 
the powers belonging to sovereignty are put into 
operation. 

Do the State governments possess this high 
Sovereign power? A mere glance at their struc- 
ture shows that they do not. The State govern- 
ments are the creatures of the State constitutions. 
They maj be enlarged, restricted, modified, and 
even annihilated by the organic law. They are, 
therefore, subject to a higher power, and are not 
supreme or sovereign. As in the case of the 
Federal Government, they are merely the agenta, 
through which the sovereign power is exercised, 
and have not that high attribute of themselves. 
We must look farther to find the deep sources of 

Eolitical authority. The origin, formation, and 
istory of our system of government, as well as 
the frame-work of it, show clearly .where this 
high power exists. It reposes in the sovereign 
States of this great Confederacy — ^not in the State 
governments^ but in the States. I emphasize the 
distinction, because the two are sometimes con- 
founded. In a recent debate in the other wing of the 
Capitol, & Senator, in alluding to the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, that Congress possesses over the 
Territories the powers of the Federal and State 

fovernments, drew the inference that Congress 
ad power to establish or change the organic law. 
Now, neither the Federal nor State governments, 
nor botli of them together, have any such power. 
The decision referred to does not, therefore, go to 
that extent. Neither the Legislature of the State 
of Mississippi, nor that of any other southern 
Slate, can cnange or alter the status of a slave 
The State alone, in its sovereign capacity, has 
the power of changing the organic law. Negro 
slavery constitutes a part of 3ie social systems 
of these States, and, although their governments 
may regulate those systems, the sovereign power, 
which alone has the entire control of the organic 
law, can alone establish or destroy them. The 
States of this Union are States, in every sense. I 
refer not only to the usual American sense of 
that word, but to the acceptation of the term as 
used by writers on the law of nations. They are 
separate political existences, each retaining within 
itself the entirety of its political sovereignty, and 
exercising the powers of government, in part, 
separately, through its State government, and, in 
part, jointly with the other States, through the 
Federal Government, but all exercising their 
highest sovereign power only in convention, or 
such other mode as their constitution or organic 
law shall prescribe. I know not, Mr. Speaker, 
whether 1 make niyself distinctly understood. 
The opinions that 1 advance are the results of 
much reflection; but they are uttered without any 
previous preparation. 

I have thus pointed out where, in my opinion, 
sovereignty rests in our complex system of gov- 
ernment. 
I know that opinions on t)iis subject are widely 
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different; but all must admit, that, when the tie 
was severed, which had bound the Colonies to 
Great Britain, there sprang into existence thirteen 
sovereign and independent States, having with 
one another no connection save that produced by 
the presence of a common danger. They stood 
towards one another as separate, independent, 
friendly nations, each claiming for itself, and con- 
ceding to the rest, a disiinct national existence. 
This character is stamped upon them, not only 
by all their political action, but by their formal 
acknowledgments to one another. In the Articles 
of Confederation, entered into shortly after the 
conclusion of the revolutionary war, at the time 
when men. North and South, understood the 
structure of our Government certainly as weU as 
they do now, this language is used: 

** Each State retains its Bovcreignty, fireedom, anu inde* 
pendence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right, which 
U not by these Articles of Confederation delegated to the 
United States in Congress assembled." 

'* Each State retMHs its sovereignty fjreedom, and 
independence, ' ' There was a separate sovereignty, 
a separate freedom, and a separate independence. 
Neither of these was delegated. Some powers, 
iurisdiction, and rights, were alone for the time 
delegated— subject to be resumed by the sover- 
eign. 

Again, sir, upon the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain, how were the States then regarded? Al- 
though connected with one another by the Arti- 
cles of Confederation , the King of England treated 
with them as distinct States, and not as a com- 
mon nation. We are not a nation, but a Union 
of States, under a Federal Constitution. It is a 
misnomer to style ourselves a ** nation," though, 
since we act with other nations through a com- 
mon government, they may, with more propriety, 
apply the term to us. The frequent use of the 
woros ** United States," as a substantive in 
the sin^lar number, and of the term '* nation," 
as applied to our Union of the States, is one of 
the evidences of the tendency of the public mind 
to political centralism. The first article of the 
treaty of peace with Great Britain, siened at Paris 
on the dOth November, 1782, uses meae signifi- 
cant terms: 

"AeticLiKI. His Britannic Mi^esty acknowledges the 
said United States, viz: New Hampshire, Maasacniisetta 
Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Connecti- 
cut, New Vork, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. Delaware, 
Maryland, Yiri|in]A, North Carolina, South Cfarolina, ana 
Georgia, to be tree, sovereign, and independent Statks ; 
that he treata with them as such ; and for himself, his heira, 
and sttcceBsors, relinquishes all claims to the government, 
proprietary and territMial rights of the same, and every part 
thereof." 

And so, Mr. Speaker, you may pursue the 
historic record of the formation of our political 
organism, and look in vain for any act by which 
that high power, which must exist in every polit- 
ical community, has been ceded from its original 
possessors — the States. The Constitution of the 
United States was acceded to by the States, as 
States. Each for itself, in its sovereign capacity, 
entered into the compact. We find m it the del- 
egation of some of the powers of government, 
but no cessions of sovereign power. That rested 
originally with the States; and there, I contend, 
it remains tonday. If it does not rest with the 
Slates, where is it? 1 have shown that this 
Government, being possessed only of limited 
powers, for specified purposes, cannot be sover- 
eign. That high power, i repeat, remains where 
it originally rested — ^in the States of this Union; 
and whenever it is called into action, it must flow 
from its pristine source. 

I may, Mr. Speaker, in the attempt to make 
myself understood, be charged with unnecessary 
repetition of the same idea; but our political 
system is very complex and much misappre- 
hended. In its complicity, however, I recognizs 
the great frame-work of the liberal age in which 
it was constructed; for that complicity was neces- 
sary to secure liberty by the protection of every 
interest involved. 

I come now to apply this principle of sover- 
eignty to the Territories. At the time of the 
forination of the Federal Constitution there were 
not in existence any such municipal communities 
as those we now term Territories. Conseqiiently 
the language of that instrument, which confers 
upon Congress the authority ** to dispose of and 
make all needful rules ana regulations for the 



territory and other property of the United States, " 
was not intended to convey to Congress the right 
of legislation over the Territories as subsequently 
constituted. X^is is clear. The context itself 
shows that the word " territory" was palpably 
used in the sense of property, for the disposal of 
which Congress, the common agent of the States, 
was to make the *' needfkil rules and regulations," 
such as to survey the lands, and to provide for 
their sale. This is further shown by tne stronger 
and more explicit language used in conferrmg 
the power or legislation over such cession as 
might be made by the States for the seat' of Gov- 
ernment. Whence, then, is derived the power 
of Congress to legislate for a Territory, as we 
now understand the term ? Before I proceed to 
answer this question of the power of municipal 
legislation, I should state, what .necessarily fol- 
lows from .the views which I have already pre- 
sented, that the people of a Territory possess no 
sovereign power. They occupy the common 
territory of^ all the States, ovar which the States 
jointly not only possess the eminent domain, but 
also the ultimate sovereignty. The inhabitants 
of a Territory possess no more sovereignty over 
it than If they had established their residences in 
the Russian Empire. All the political powers 
that the people of a Territory possess or acquire 
must come from the States, either by the com- 
mon grant of all the States, or by cession from 
their agent, the Federal Government under the 
Constitution. 

Now, sir, having fixed their true relations to 
the States, I shall proceed to answer the inquiry. 
Whence does Congress derive the right of legis- 
lation over the Territories ? It is, in my opinion, 
implied in the power delegated by the States to 
Congress in the Constitution, to admit new States 
into the Union upon equal footing with the ori- 
ginal States. This right necessarily implies the 
right of Congress to prepare the people (or rather 
the inhahitantSy for the term '* people" technically 
signifies a community, politically organized, and 
cannot, in that sense, be applied to the inhab- 
itants of a Territory) for admission into the 
Union as a State. The major includes the minor 
— that is to say, under the power to " admit," 
Congress possescies the right of paving the way 
for that act — of making the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the important change of the political 
condition of a Territory. It is under that power, 
then, and not under the right to make *< rules and 
regulations" for the disposal of the common ter- 
ritory, that Congress can legislate for the Territo- 
ries, or establish municipal governments therein. 
But, sir, this authority is limited to legislation, 
and does not extend to the exercise of any power 
properly appertaining to sovereignty, much less 
to the delegation of such attributes to the terri- 
torial government. The power of legislation , and 
that of making organic laws, aire distinct things — 
the one may be exercised by the legislative branch 
of the Government; the other is the exclusive 
attribute of the sovereign power. In the whole 
process, this high authority is brought into action 
m only one instance — on the admission of a new 
State. In the act of admission into the Union as 
a State, the people of a Territory are at once 
collectively invested with sovereignty. From 
that instant they stand as the peer of every otlier 
State. The sovereign power passes to them, not 
from the Federal Government, (for that Govern- 
ment cannot hold it,) but by the cession of the 
other Stales, in conformity with their consititu- 
tional compact, by which, by empowering Con- 
gress as their common agent to admit new States 
upon an equality with themselves, they have 
bound themselves to cede their joint sovereignty, 
until that moment retained, to their new sister. 

From the principles I have laid down, Mr. 
Speaker, the inference clearly follows, that Con- 
gress, possessing merely the power of municipal 
legislation to prepare tlie Territories for admis- 
sion into the Union, has no power to exclude or 
abolish slavery in the Territories. Much less 
have the inhabitants of a Territory, possessing 
no inherent sovereignty, and having no political 
powers except those derived from uongresa, this 
right. 

A glance at the condition of the inhabitants of 
any portion of our common Territory, before the 
establishment of any territorial government, 



may still further tend to illustrate my views. 
What is the condition of the residents now upon 
the Ghidsden purchase — the inhabitants of the 
rich and fruitful hills and dales of Arizonia? 
Are they in a state of nature, like the wild sav-* 
age, without a political status, without laws to 
restrain them, or without rights to be protected ? 
I think not; for I differ trom my friend from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Orr,1 in the opinion which 
he the other day advanced, as to the state of a 
Territory. There is, sir, in my opinion, a com- 
mon law, which exists in every portion of our 
common country, as well in the States as in the 
common territory, from the instant of its acqui- 
sition; and that law is the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. ORR. In speaking of the common law, I 
had reference to the common law of England. I 
stated expressly, that, in my belief, the Consti* 
tution extended over the Territories. 

Mr. GIUITMAN. I then understood the gen* 
tleman to take the ground that no law for the 
protection of property existed in any of the Ter- 
ritories, until maae by the Territorial Lfgislaiure. 
r think that I now comprehend his idea better. 
1 maintain, in the first place, that the inhabitants 
of such portions of our territory have all the 
rights, privileges, and immunities, provided or 
reserved in the Constitution. Furthermore, every 
citizen of any of the States, from. whatever sec- 
tion of the country he goes, taking up his resi- 
dence on the common territory of the States, 
carries with him all the essential rights which he 
possessed in his own State. The States bein? 
joint proprietors and co-sovereigns, the citizen of 
each State stands, as it were, upon the soil of his 
own State, as much so as if he stood upon the 
deck of an American vessel on the high sea. The 
general principles of law that are common to all 
the States, founded on usage and general con* 
formity, prevail in, and constitute the common 
law of, the territory. There may be no judicial 
organization to enforce that law, but it has vitality, 
and exists; and, upon the establishment of ju- 
dicial tribunals, would be recognized and acted 
upon, without positive legislation on the subject 
of these rights. Prominent among these rights, 
is that of property recognized by any of the 
States. When that risht, as in the case of 
slaves, is recognized by the organic law of 
nearly one half of the States in the Union, and 
at least in one instance acknowledged by the 
Constitution of the United States, it not only 
exists and is available in the common territory 
of the States before the establishment of civil 

foyemment there, but is far beyond the reach of 
oth the Federal and Territorial Governments 
when found on the common possessions of the 
States. There is but one power that can destroy 
my right to my slave, and that is the State in 
which I hold him, or to which I voluntarily carry 
him. If the Federal Government does not pos- 
sess the right, it is absurd to say that one of its 
departments has it. While I concede to that 
high tribunal, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the ri^ht to determine finally all cases of 
law and equity which come within its jurisdic- 
tion, I deny its authority to settle questions which 
involve the political rights of the States. The 
Constitution is the work of the States, and they 
niust construe it for themselves upon ail ques- 
tions affecting their rights. These would cease 
to be rights, if subject to the antagonistic power 
against which they were limited. It is absurd to 
suppose that the States, in the formation of the 
Constitution, jealous of their great essential polit- 
ical rights, would have left Chem at the mercy of 
that very power, against the encroachments of 
which they were erecting a barrier. It is yet 
more absurd to suppose that they would have 
left them, by construction, to one uepartment of 
the Government — and that department, both 
from its mode of appointment and its tenure of 
office, the least responsible to the people. 

I approve, Mr. Speaker, the principles of the 
Kansas-Nebraska act. I claim, unuer it, and 
under the Constitution, the right to carry my 
slave into either of those Territories, i know 
that this right, if a case can^ be made on it, may 
be the subject of the examination and decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
that that decision, in any given case, would be 
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final. I ^ould abide by it, as a BettleiDent of 
tiie ease decided; bat I am not willing to let it go 
to the world that I would respect the precedent, 
or that I would surrender the principle, that the 
assertion of such essential rients belongs exclu- 
sively to the States ag^ievedby their violation. 
The Supreme Court, in my opinion, possesses 
no jurisdiction to decide finally upon the political 
lignta of the States. I am still old-fashioned 
enough to stand squarely upon the doctrines 
of the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 
1798-99. 

At last, Mr. Speaker, this who|e subject re- 
Bolyes itself into several great ({uestions con- 
nected with the theory of our political system. 

Is this essentially a nationcd Government, or is 
It a union of sovereign States? 

Does the sovereignty, or supreme power, reside 
in the central Government, or the mass of the 
people of our country, as a nation, one and indi- 
risiole? or does it yet repose in the sovereign 
States ? 

The solution of these ^reat questions has, at 
rarious periods of our political history, occupied 
ibe attention of the best statesmen of the country. 
t*he radical principles involved in them divided 
the gigantic intellects of Calhoun and Webster. 
Almost all the differenoes of opinion that oxist, 
as to the action of the Federal Government on the 
practical issues which spring up from day to day, 
^row out of the various solutions of these ques- 
tions. Therefore, they are, indeed, worthy of 
repeated discussion. 

I had» Mr. Speaker, intended to notice some 
of the remarks made by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Marshall] on the subject of ** squat- 
ter sovereignty;" but I find that my hour has 
expired. Whatever more I may have wished to 
say in this connection, I must, perforce, postpone 
the accomplishment of my wishes until some 
ftirther occasion. 



TUfi PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

SPEECH OF H. WINTER DAVIS; 

OF MARYLAND, 

In TBB House of REPRBBENTATivsa, 
January 6, 1857. 

The qnestioti of referring the Preaident's M enaf« to the 
Coouoittee of Uie Whole on the state of the Union being 
under conpideration — 

Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland, said: 

Mr. Speaker: Grave perplexities have arisen 
in interpreting the teachings of the late election. 
A singular diversity of views has been revealed. 
Qentlemen of the same party have differed as 
widely as those of opposite parties. The gradu- 
ally widening circle or debate has drawn in great 
numbers on every side. As Democrat and Re- 
publican have been crippled in the conflict, fresh 
friends have poured in to the rescue; and the re- 
sult of every addition has been that doubt has 
been piled upon doubt, confusion has become 
worse confounded, until he who attempts to read 
the recent election by the recent debate in this 
House, will find himself with authorities for any 
opinion, with testimony for any ftiet, with views 
confounded and unintsUigibie, in endless mazes 
lost. 

The eentlemen of the Administration have 
exhibited some sensitiveness on thequestion,who 
opened the debate. Wherever the responsibility 
rests, the great differences of opinion that it has 
elicited more than justify me, now that the debate 
has raged for weeks, in reviewing the field, sum- 
ming up the results, and pointing the attention 
of the people to the great diversity with which 
the question they have decided, and the judgment 
they are supposed to have pronounced, has been 
interpreted. Sir, this discussion was not opened 
either by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Camp- 
bell,] or by another gentleman in the other wing 
of the Capitol, now not far distant, [Senator 
WiLtoN.] It originated neither in this House 
nor in the Senate. Bs fint ward u /ound in the 
FremtUmL'^ meaagt. Hie was justly fearful that 
the people might mistake their rebuke for an 
approval} that their unaided vision mijght not dis- 
cover the comfort under the costigntion, nor be 



quite aware that beliind a frowning Providence 
they hid a smiling face; and therefore ho wisely 
availed himself of his constitutional privilege to 
lead their tottering steps in the. way he would 
have them go. So witless is the fiing, that the 
vanquished have reopened a closed controversy ! 
Far be it from me to imitate the spirit which 




spirit broken by 
fall ! I do not care to open any controversy either 
with its statements, its reasonings, or its scold- 
ings; but I may be allowed to use it for instruc- 
tion, and the country to profit by its teachings. 
It reveals some facts of sinister import. "JHie 
President first teaches us: 

"That as Senatora represent th^r respeeiive States, and 
members of the House of Renresentatives ttiefr rcneeCive 
euiwtituenctes in each of the Btates, «o th» PreMtmrepre^ 
unU the iiggregatc population o/tkm Uniied State» .'" 

Napoleon Bonaparte said to an insubordinate 
Assembly, ** You are only the deputies of single 
provinces — I rejpreeent the noHon!** Thus, to 
compare small things with great, our President 
respectfully assigns us our lower sphere, wherein 
we should behave not unseemly. Be it so, Mr. 
Speaker. Amid all the diversities, there is one 
fact which no one has controverted. It was fairly 
stated by the gentleman fh>m Tennessee, and is 
apparent on every return of the aggregate vote. 
Mr. Buchanan ascends the chair or State against 
the will of a majority of about four hundred thou- 
sand of the people of the United States. If, there- 
fore, the President represents the aggregate pop- 
ulation of the Union, Mr. Buchanan aoes not 
represent, but misrepresenta, the people of the 
United States ! 

The President fbrther instructs us in what the 
people have decided in the election of Mr. Buch- 
anan. "They have asserted," he savs, ''the 
constitutional equality of each and ail of the 
States of the Union, as States.** He means that 
they who by their votes elected Mr. Buchanan, 
voted for that principle contested by their oppo- 
nents, or he means nothing. If it has settled 
that principle, it proves that a majorUy <ifthe people 
of the UmUd States are opposed to the equatUy qfthe 
Steiiesf 

"They have afilrmed," says the President, 
" the constitutional equality of each and all of the 
citizens of the United States ascitieens, whatever 
their religion, wherever their birth or their resi- 
dence. " If so, then it proves that a great majority 
of the people of the United States dmy the eqwility 
of the citizens of the United States'— deny their ei^umlity 
fry reason of their religion— deny their equality by 
reason of their residence — deny their equality by 
reason of their birth ! 

•• They have asserted, "says the President, " the 
inviolability of the constitutional rights of the 
different sections of the Union." Then a ma- 
jority of the people of the United States have in 
the late contest been inimical to the constitutional 
rights of the States, and have been endeavoring 
to break them down! 

The President further informs us that ** they 
have proclaimed their devoted and unalterable 
attachment to the Union and to the Constitution, 
aa objects of interest superior to all subjects of 
local or sectional controversy, as the safeguard of 
the rights of all, as the spint and the essence of 
the li&rty, peace, and greatness of the Republic. " 

If so, then a majority of the people of the 
United States have declared against tnose great 
prin^les; they are inimical to the existence of 
this Uonstitution; they are inimical to the rights 
of some great sections of th6 Qountry; they are 
bent on war and not on peace ; for a great majority 
of the people have voted against Uie man who, 
the President says, is the symbol of this decision. 
Sir, if the Presiuent*s opinion is right, that those 
great and vital principles were in contest, then the 
vote of the people is more full of awful portent 
than any they have ever cast; and the day of our 
dissolution draws nigh. If they were not in con- 
test, then that message is the most ungracious 
saroasm ever flung by a President on the people 
who lilted him above his feHows. 

It is of evil example for the President to have 
departed, in the language of his message, from 
the severe courtesy, the respectful reserve, the 
pasnonleee dignity observed oy his predeoesson 



in alluding to the conduct of sovereign States, or 
the motives of great bodies of 'the people in the 
highest function of their sovereignty. It is of 
all things most deplorable that, elevated above the 
turbulent atmosphere of a popular canvass, the 
President shoula have stooped to the region of 
the storm, been swayed by the passions of the 
strife whose excesses it was his high duty to have 
restrained, and that, stung by the great condem- 
nation of the vote of the people, should have 
poured out the bitterness of his heart in sharp 
vituperation of his judges, forgotten the Pres- 
ident in the partisan, and inflamed the passions 
already consuming the vitals of the Republic. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the people have taught some 
lessons worthy of being learned — ^not those the 
President would inculcate, nor such as are grate- 
ful to Democratic hearts — yet fruitful of warning 
and admonition, and quite visible to the dullest 
eye. 

It proves that a minority of the people desired 
to see Mr. Buchanan President of the United 
States. Nobody ever doubted that. 

It proves that a minority of the people were in 
favor of the Kansas-Nebraska act. Nobody ever 
questioned that. 

It proves that a minority of the people approve 
of President Pierce's administration. Nooodv 
ever doubted that; but nobody knows how small 
that minority is. 

It proves that a minority of the people are con- 
tent that his system of misrule may be prolonged 
for another four years. Nobody ever doubted 
that. 

It proves that the minority which preferred Mr. 
Buchanan was so located in various States, that 
under the Constitution it could cast a majority of 
Uie votes of the electoral college; and this is the 
on/y point to%Khing that minority about wf^di there 
ufos ever much doubt. 

It proves further, Mr. Speaker, that a majority 
of the people have condemned the Democratic 
party. 

It proves that a majority of the people are op- 
posed to that administration of Presioent Pierce 
which a minority propose to continue for four 
years. 

It proves that a majority of people of the coun- 
try think it time that the misgovemment of Kansas 
should cease. 

It proves that no diversity of interpretation can 
extort anything but condemnation of the princi- 
ples and the purposes of the KansasrNeDraaka 
act from a majority of the people of the country. 

It proves that Mr. Buchanan comes into power 
with a decided majority of the people against 
him; with every proposed principle of^his admin- 
istration condemned beforehand; with the great 
I>emocratic majority in the Senate narrowed to 
the very verge of a oare working majority; with 
the House of Representatives, so far as any ex- 
perience teaches, against him; with only about 
one third of the Representatives from the North 
in his favor, and they chiefly representing minor- 
ities, and chosen by the divisions of their oppo- 
nents; and thus that, for all his cherished purposes 
of mischief, his administration is puralyzed before 
its birth. 

Still more, sir, it dissipates the sweet delusion 
of the dead heroes of the Nebtaskaact, that there 
was a day of resurrection for them. It demon- 
strates that the blast which prostrated its friends 
in the North was no passing squall; that no sober 
second thought has changed their first thought; 
but that a settled and unchangeable hostuity 
through all the North condemns them to a hope- 
less and pitiable minority. The death wound, I 
rather think, has been oeait to that party which 
insolently boasted itself a perpetual plague to the 
Republic, but now — worse than the scotched 
snake — staggers to its grave, like a wounded 
gladiator, whose fall, even in the arras of victory, 
wins for him neither pity nor a crown. 

These are some of the lessons about which I 
think there can be very little difference of opinion. 
They need only the teaching of numbers. They 
need only to count the results of the ballot-box 
They depend on no adjustment of the difference 
of principle between the different portions of the 
party. They Bre irrespective of the question , 
whether theapproval of President Pierce's admin- 
istration was made or evadod north of Mason and 
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Dixon's line. They still stand, no matter what 
meaning was assigned to the Kansas-Nebraska act 
anywhere. On a simple count of the voices of the 
judges — even admitting a northern and a southern 
Democrat to mean the same thing — ^it appears that 
the great majority of the country are tired of its 
men, are hostile to its principles* condemn its 
measures^ mock at its blunders, are weary of its 
agitations^ abhor its sectional warfare, and have 
ordered hue and cry to be made against every- 
thing bearing the name of Democrat as a dis- 
turber of the public peace. Instead of repentance 
and reform under the discipline administered two 
years aco^ the meyority of the people of the 
country nave beheld with alarm every element 
of electioneering; torture applied to wring from 
the terrors of tne country an approval, real or 
apparent, of the conduct of the Administration; 
and they have. by this great vote indicated their 
abiding hostility to a policy which has brought 
the Republic to the verge of ruin. This, I take 
it, is the judgment of the American people, — only 
they wertse unfortunate as to d\ffer as to the measures 
of redress; and the penalty of this blunder is tht con- 
tinuance qf that domination in the executive chair 
for four years more. 

Thus condemned by the pof)ular vote, these 
gentlemen of the minority are ingenious in ex- 
tracting an approval of their policy and principles; 
but in the vain effort they have revealed that the 
minority itself is divided as much with itself 
as from its opponents. While claiming an 
approval of their principles by the country, the 
minority is itselt wrangling as to what those 
principles are. 

The world has long known that they were 
ditided on every question of domestic policy — 
that their harmonious ranks included protection- 
ists and anti-protectionists. The last session 
exhibited great internal improvement bills passed 
over the veto- by Democratic votes. But still they 
boasted that oij the slavery question — the shib- 
boleth of their faith — Democrats were every- 
where the same faithful friends of the southern 
and northern rights — alone at the North worthy 
of trust. 7%eif passed the Kansas act to vindi- 
cate the right of tlie South to enter Territories 
with their slaves: they, therefore, alone, are 
worthy of soutliern countenance! They have 
wrung from the countrv the approval of the prin- 
ciples of that act; they have vindicated the 
e(}uaiity of the States; they have asserted the 
right of the people of a Territory to frame their 
own domestic institutions; and for these things 
the country has conferred power on them ! 

Sir, the JBCansae^ act was an enigma till read by 
the light of the laie election. What my opinions 
of it are is immaterial. I desire now to deal 
with it historically — to deduce some conclusions 
from the discussion that has rolled around me for 
BO long. 

The Kansas-Nebraska bill was introduced, it 
is said, to vindicate the equality of the States, 
and the right of the South to carry their slaves 
into the Territories. That act conferred on the 
Territorial Legislature power ** over all proper 
subjects of legislation;'* and its framers, for fear 
that there might be one subject of legislation that 
was withdrawn from their consideration, in ex- 
tending over them ;he laws of the United Scates, 
Baid: •••Excepting the law of 1820, which, being 
inconsistent with the principles of the legislation 
of 1850, is hereby declared inoperative and void, 
it being the true intent and meaning of this act*' 
— as if there might have been doul>t in the mind 
of the country as to what that act intended to 
confer on the people — " it being the intent of this 




the last session of Congress it became apparent 
llmt there was a diversity as to the object and 
e^ect of that act. As the session progsessed that 
diversity grew wider. Those same words were 
carried into the Democratic platform ; they were 
carried into the discussions before the people; 
and I now desire to ask, in the face of gentlemen, 
how far there is any conformity of views between 
tiie two wings of the Democratic party ? I aver 
at the outset that they are as wiuely divided as 
is the Republican party from the Democratic 
party, and upon exactly the some question of 



coosUtutional power that rests at the bottom of 
the words of the Kansas-Nebraska act. 

There can be no controversy, I presume, among 
gentleman here as to this great fact, that the lan- 
guage of the Kansas-Nebraska act confers by 
grant, as the gentlenoan from Georgia [Mr. Ste- 
PBKNil so accurately described it this morning, 
upon the people of the Territories all the legisla- 
tive powers that Congress can confer; and as the 
Constitution says that "all legislative power 
herein granted is vested in the Congress, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives," it is plain that, unless the doctrine 
of squatter sovereignty as expounded by the 

fentleman from Georgia be accurate, then this 
/ongress has conferred oU the power upon the 
people of the Territories which can exist under 
the Constitutfpn, and that they, have, and can 
have, no power from any other source. Now the 
pinch arises. One set of gentlemen say, •• Oh, 
that bill does not authorize the people of the Ter- 
ritories to exclude slavery." Another set of gen- 
tlemen say, ••Oh, that bill does authorize the 
people to exclude slavery." Then we have ex- 
planations from the southern wing of the party 
that it authorizes them to exclude it only when 
they come to form their State constitution. •• No, * ' 
^y Democratic gentlemen from the North, •• the 
language is universal; it authorizes the people of 
the Territories to exercise all legislative power 
consistent with the Constitution, and we say that 
they can exercise it now, in their territorial condi- 
tion^ As a mere question of legal interpretation, 
there con be no dispute as to the meaning of the 
words. There may arise a question whether 
Confess have power to confer that authority; 
but if Congress have it, then unquestionably it 
has been conferred. 

There is, therefore, a difference between the 
two wings of the Democratic party. It is not, 
Mr. Speaker, a mere difference of interpretation. 
It is not a mere dispute about the legal meaning 
of the words they have used. It is not a mere 
accident of legislation which a scratch of the pen 
could change. It is not something which has 
been sprung upon them by accident, of which 
they had no notice before its arrival. But upon 
tliat most delicate of all questions — that one on 
which the minority boast themselves the special 
defenders of the South, and in reference to which 
they say their northern brethren are more faith- 
ful than other gentlemen at the North— on that 
question* and not upon the interpretation of the 
lai)guage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, there is 
a radical, inherent, profound difference, splitting 
them from top to bottom, as irreconcilable as any 
other diversity of party views that can be ex- 
hibited in the history of the Republic. It can- 
not be pushed aside as a mere diversity of opin- 
ion on the Kansas-Nebraska act, because it is 
carried back to the very foundation of the Con- 
stitution. And then we can understand, what, 
otherwise, perhaps, we might not so well be able 
to understand, how it is tlmt the northern gentle- 
men of the Democratic party have supported the 
principles of the lOinsas-Nebraska act, and have 
united in the election of a President. Why, Mr. 
Speaker, the propriety of that act was not sub- 
mitted to the people now at this election. That 
Question was passed upon in the election of this 
Congress; ana this siae of the House gives the 
answer of the whole North as to whether it 
ought or ought not to have been passed. No one 
proposed its repeal, and the restoration of the 
compromise, but Mr. Dunn, and that was made 
a ground of attack by northern Democrats on 
Republicans. The question at' the North was 
one of reprisal and retaliation, revenge and con- 
quest — not defense and restoration; and Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans only argued the question, 
which of the two best represented the North in 
UuU contest for the Territories. 

But then another question arose, whether there 
could not be such an interpretation put upon that 
act as would enable gentlemen at the North still 
to stand with the Democratic party, and cast their 
votes for the same man, although differing in 
principle and pursuing a policy not merely dif- 
ferent from, but hostile to, the purpose of the 
southern Democrats. Therefore it is, that while 
at the South we have heard a universal inter- 
pretation that that act does notcqpfcr upon— that 



there is no power in the people of a Territory to 
exclude slavery — and I speeik now in the face of 
a great majority of southern gentlemen who were 
active in the canvass, and who con correct me it 
wrong — I say there was a unanimous interpret- 
ation by Democratic gentlemen tbroushout the 
South as to the purpose, meaning, and effect oi 
the Kansas-Nebraska act— we can understand 
how it was that, while throughout the whoi' 
South that law was claimed as a ^at souther^ 
triumph, not merely in point of principle, but it 
point of policy ana fact, as opening a hitherto 
oarred -territory to slavery, ana giving a chance 
for another slave State to restore the disturbed 
equilibrium of the Union — as something to bind 
the South to the Democratic party forever for 
the great boon conferred upon them, the Dem- 
ocrats of the North could say, ** We will accept 
with them that measure, not that we would hav« 
dared to have voted for it — ^not that we would have 
dared to have advocated it; but now that the thing 
is done and cannot be undone, preferring the Dem- 
ocratic party to any other party, and seeing their 
strength at the South, we are willing to aid that 
party at the South, and are wiUing to adopt the 
principles of the Kansas-Nebraska act — ^iri^ a 
giots, yielding none of our principles, not admit- 
ting, for a single instant, that Congress has not the 
power to legislate upon the subject of slavery in 
the Territories — not breathing such a suggestion, 
yet we are willing to abide oy the principles of 
the Kansas-Nebraska act as we shall interpret it." 
How interpret it? ••It is the best measure for 
freedom: it breaks down all the compromises; it 
leaves the question open; it confess legislative 
power upon the people of the Territory. We will 
agree that the people of a Territory have power 
over the question of slavery. You will never 
hear of another slave State: wewiU make Kansas 
a free State; and therefore we are willing to abide 
by the principles of the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
because, altliough it ought not to have been 
passed, it perhaps will do no harm. While our 
southern brethren say it is a southern triumph, 
we will claim it as a northern one. That will 
enable us to maintain our position at the North 
in the party, and give us the full advantage of our 
overwhelming power to vote slavery u-om the 
Territories. ' ' Why, sir, in more than one hand- 
bill, and in more than one newspaper, how many 
it boots not to inquire, it has been seen^ — yea, I 
have seen with my own eyes, in Pennsylvania 
and New York, Republicans taunted by Demo- 
crats with being opposed to freedom for having 
voted for Dunn s bill. I saw in more than ona 
place — in more than, one handbill — proclaimed, 
•'Buchanan, Breckinridge, and Free Kansas!" 
and the result of the colloquy which took place 
upon this floor between two gentlemen from Illi- 
nois the other day, shows how far authorities 
can agree as to what position was assumed by 
the Democratic party in that State. 

I have nowhere here heard it asserted that it 
was anywhere maintained as an accepted dogma 
of that party at the North, that Congress had no 
power over the question of slavery m the Terri- 
tories; that the people had no power over it in 
the Territories; tiiat the people ought not to ex- 
clude slavery from the Territory of Kansas; that 
they were opposed to the people doing it; and 
unless there be gentlemen wi)o can reconcile and 
justify all those tilings, then there is as ^reat 
and wide a gulf in point of poUcy, as there is in 

Eoint of constitutional principle, between the 
democrats of the North and the Democrats of 
the South. For what matters it to the South 
that Congress shall not interfere if another in- 
strument is substituted which will interfere ? 
Is it more humiliating to the South to have a 
line of fair division, liKe that of 1820, giving part 
to the South and part to the North — a line and 
boundary of peace forever established here by 
the Congress of the United States— than to be 
rudely expelled by a congress of Kansas squat- 
ters ? — ^here, where she is represented by her elo- 
quent sons; in tlie Senate, where she is protected 
by her equal vote; by the President, armed with 
the veto against all oppression — rather than there 
where she is not represented, has no voice and no 
veto? Or are her interests more likely to be 
tenderly dealt with by tlie rude backwoodsman 
or the European red republican ? Or, if she may 
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be excluded » is it so much more to her taste, or 
does it better comport with her dignity, that a 
few ram bl in? emigrants get together m a log cabin 
by our authority — ay, under that bulwark of 
southern rights, the Kansas act — and to improve 
the price or (and proclaim that slavery shall not 
exist — that at the line a man, in a hunting shirt, 
witli a rifle on his shoulder and a bowie knife at 
his belt, shall flaunt a blotched copy of the Wilr 
mot proviso in the face of the southern emigrant, 
and Did him back in the name of the squatter 
kinffs — than that here, on solemn consultation, 
such partition be made that peace, and not war, 
may reign in the Republic? Does that mode of 
settling the matter touch the dignity of the South 
less; or rather does it not touch it more? Or is 
justice more or less likely to be done ? 

** Oh, but it's of no consequence at all," say 
the gentlemen from Tennessee and South Caro- 
lina, •* for if the people are opposed to slavery 
they won't protect it !** Indeed ! f-hen it is only 
more apparent that the only point of agreement 
between the northern and southern Democrats is 
in the fact that directly or indirectly, by law or 
without law, they both admit slavery may be 
excluded. One would suppose the South had 
small favor to be grateful for. A right without a 
remedy is the lawyer's absurdity; yet for this the 
country has been brought to the verge of civil 
war ! 

Prostrated in one effort, they try their'limping 
logic on another. Their merit and unity consist 
in their assertion of the equality of the States and 
the right of the people of a Territory to form their 
own domestre institutions — the pnnciples of the 
acu of 1650 violate^ by that of 1830, and restored 
and reinaugurated by the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
its vivifying principle. 

Sir, tne President libeled the living, and his 
friends rob the dead to cover his nakedness. The 
yery purpose and principle of the act of 1820 were 
to vindicate the equality of the States, and the 
ri^ht of the people to form their own constitution 
without control; it was signed by Mr. Monroe for 
that very reason; and they doubly blunder in law 
and history when under pretense of those princi- 
ples they repeal it. 

The acts of 1850 inaugurated no new princi- 
ple. They were acts of compromise— giving and 
taking, like that of 1820 — wisely suited to the dtm- 
ent necessity, leaving unrepealed the laws or the 
central Government of Mexico, and, if Congress 
could pass them, in full force as laws of Congress 
"just as the French and Spanish laws were left 
in full force in Florida and Louisiana, when re- 
pealed north of 3&> 30' by the act of 1820. 

If the acts of 1850 provided for the admission 
of States with or without slavery as the people 
might prefer, then that vras the very pnnciple 
consecrated forever as the law of the Republic, 
by the act of 1820; for the one puipose of Uie law 
of' 1820 was to divide the territory between the 
Ndrth and the South, and by the same authority 
to make one part slave and the other part free 
territory, while a Territory; and the other thing 
settled in that law— and from that day down to 
the Kansas -Nebraska act never assailea or contro- 
verted by any party known to the history of the 
Republic, and remaining now the accepted and 
conceded law of the Constitution everywhere, 
except amone a few wild Abolitionists of the 
Garrison and Beecher school — was, that the peo- 
ple of the Territory could, and alone could, frame 
their own institutions when they come to form 
their State constitution ; and that Congress could 
neither impose a condition precedent, nor bind 
by a compact their absolute sovereignty over the 
matter. The effort in the Missouri contest was to 
place an inhibition on the State of Missouri — to 
cause the people of that Territory to provide spe- 
cially in their constitution against the existence of 
slavery. It was that which was voted down- 
voted down, as I have said before, on the immortal 
argument of William Pinckney, of Maryland, 
who then stood as Maryland would always have 
her sons to stand, defending the constitutional 
rights of the weaker against the aggressions of 
the stronger; whose words of fflory, vindicating 
the absolute eouality of the States against the 
usurpation of tne United States, form Uie fi( pre- 
lude to that equal argument of the man of Mas- 
sachuBstts, who, ten years aAer, maintained the 



supremacy of tlie United States against the en- 
croachments of the States. On those cyclopean 
foundations have ever rested, and still unshaken 
rest, those two pillars of the Constitution, the 
absolute and inalienable equality of the States in 
their sovereign functions, and the equally abso- 
lute supremacy of the United States within the 
sphere of their conceded powers; the one unques- 
tioned except by the Democrats of the State- 
rights and secession school, the other never vio- 
lated except — by whom? — by the Democratic 
party in their Texas resolutions, which imposed, 
carelessly or deliberately, but expressly, upon 
future States — yes. States by name and not by 
implication — the very inhibition which Pinckney 
and Clay excluded rrom the statute-book by the 
act of 1820 — the gentlemen of that party who now 
impeach that great act, and its great authors, of 
violating the equality of the States, and invading 
the right of the people to form their own consti- 
tutions; for, unless the act of 1820 did those tkinp^ 
the Kansas act is dtfenseless and senseless. Sir, 
are they not content to have pulled down the mon- 
ument, and decorate themselves with its rifled 
trophies, without staining the memory of the 
great dead with the reproach of the very thing 
they prevented others from doing ? 

but, they say, if there be differences, yet we 
agree in this — not to agitate the question in Con' 
gress — forsooth where tiieir divisions are inconve- 
niently visible, and bring scandal at the South — 
but to refer it to the Territories, where the two 
wings can privately fight it out ! How will the two 
divisions of the minority silence the majority? 
Or is the President's message an illustration of 
their silence? or do they expect the North to 
keep silence before it? or are they ignorant that 
they would die of silence in a year? 

These were not tlie purposes of the Kansas 
act, Mr. Speaker, in my opinion. I think it was 
an electioneering maneuver. That has been, at 
least, its effect, and its only effect. To the South 
it has secured neither a Territory, nor a State, 
nor a constitutional principle, nor peace. Its 
authors tear each other about its meaning, and 
pursue diametrically opposite purposes under its 
cover. They have accomplished nothing but to 
reopen a dangerous agitation — to brin^ them- 
selves into hopeless minority, crippled by internal 
divisions. 

There is another lesson taught by this election. 
The Democratic party has ceased to be a homo- 
geneous body. It is bound together by no unity 
of principle. It is~a conglomerate of incongruous 
materials — Whies, ana State-rights men, and 
Secessionists, and Democrats, a'nd Anti-Nebraska 
Democrats, and Free-Kansas Democrats, and 
Free-Soilers, and Union men — not a Mosaic, for 
that is a work of art — ^but huddled together by 
the confusion of the conflict. The Irish brigade 
stood firm, and saved them from annihilation; 
and the foreign recruits in Pennsylvania turned 
the fate of the day. They have elected, by these 
foreigners, by a minority of the American people, 
a President to represent their divisions ! 

The first levee of President Buchanan will be a 
curious scene. He is a quiet, simple, fair-spoken 
gentleman, versed in the by-paths and indirect 
crooked ways whereby he met this crown, and 
he will soon know how uneasy it sits upon his 
head. Some future Walpole may detail tne curi- 
ous greetings, the unexpected meetings, the cross 
purposes, and shocked prejudices of the gentle- 
men who cross that threshold. Some honest 
Democrat of the South will thank God for the 
Union preserved. . A gentleman of the disunionist 
school will congratulate the President on the de- 
feat of Mr. Fillmore, whose quiet Administration 
might have postponed the inevitable day. The 
slavery propagandist will vaunt his triumph over 
the unwieldy North, and boast of conquered 
Kansas; while the northern gentlemen will whis- 
per *< Buchanan, Breckinridge, and Free Kansas'* 
in the presidential ear, and beg without scandal the 
confirmation of their hopes. Some Whig will 
remind him of the California letter, and exact the 
Pacific railroad at his hands; 'while the strict- 
construction Democrat will execrate the usurpa- 
tion, and cast sinister innuendoes against the mail 
which would not reveal its contents this side the 
Pacific. Pennsylvania will be touching in the 
caupe of iron, and plead the merits of the October 



election; while Democrats from the South and 
West plot the treason of free railroad iron, and 
carefully adjust the loss and gain in votes. The 
Ostend manifesto will be respectfully spoken of, 
and a northern and southern Democrat in a cor> 
ner will nicely balance free trade against a slave 
State, and suggest that an imprudent steamer 
may favor the application of the principles of the 
manifesto, the President the while repeating to 
some enthusiastic Free-Soiler his resolution of 
1819, to ** prevent the existence of slavery in any 
of the Territories or States which may be erected 
6j Congress.'** 

But now to divide the spoils among this motley 
crew — ah ! there's the rub. There are gentlemen 
who have united from every creed and every party, 
and who make up this conglomerate of the pres- 
ent Democratic party, having changed no princi- 
ples, still holding jealously the position of allies, 
not being embodied into tne party but maintain- 
ing their own individuality. Sir, I envy not the 
nice and delicate scales which must distnbute the 
patronage amid the jarring elements of that con- 
glomerate — as fierce against each other as clubs 
m cards are against spades — ^which must decide 
whether the gentlemen of the Whig party who 
only acted as allies should be receive^ and accepted 
as candidates for high office; whether gentlemen 
of the Free-Soil school should sit down with gen- 
tlemen of the Cincinnati school; whether the past 
shall be rasa tabula^ or the criterion of acceptance 
or exclusion. There will be required a nice dis- 
crimination and a careful adjustment by some 
skillful accountant in party politics, in that curi- 
ous chancery for the distribution of the spoils, to 
determine the shares of northern Democrats who 
were faithful, but failed, and northern Free-Soilers 
who were heretics, but useful; of the Whig con- 
vert and the Whig ally; of Whie gentlemen of 
name — Pleaders who left their followers in their 
transition; of Whig leaders in States where they 
were zealous but not needed, and in States where 
they were zealous and needed, but powerless. 
And lon^ ere this can be adjusted the clamors of 
the foreign legion will add to the interest of the 
scene— the vision of King Gkorge's judgment 
over again — 

« There cniahed a sturdy oath of stoat John Bun, 
Who damoed sway bis eyes as heretofore. 
Here Paddy brosued by Jasos. What^ your wall f 
The temperate Scot exclaimed. 
And mid the war Ibe voice of Jonathan was heard t» 

express, 
Our President's going to war I guess.** 

They may not be disregarded, for but f5r them 
Pennsylvania was lost, and with it the day. Yet 
what will satisfy those indispensable allies, now 
conscious of their power? That, sir, is the ex- 
act condition of things which will be found in 
the ante-chamber— exorbitant demands, limited 
means, irreconcilable divisions, strife, disunion, 
dissolution — whenever the President shall have 
taken the solemn oath of office and darkened the 
doors of the White House. 

And there are lessons taught to the Repub- 
lican gentlemen of this House, as well as to the 
Democrats. They have been taught that great 
as was the wrong; blundering as was the policy 
of the Kansas and Nebraska act; earnest as are 
the northern people against the extension of 
slavery; resolved as they are that no more slava 
territory shall be added to this Union, they haw 
likewise shown that there is still one pnnciple 
which they will not sanction. They will not 
sanction a merely sectional canvass for the Pres- 
idency, nor intrust with the Government a party 
whose whole power is confined to one half the 
States, whatever their purposes may be. Thsy 
will not sanction retaliation as the spirit in which 
wrong is to be redressed; they will not allow 
wrongs committed' by a party of the South and 
of the NorUi to be visitedT on all their southern 
brethren, nor sanction retaliation as a fit political 
remedy. They have settled the policy, that if 
wrong has been don^, reciprocal wrong is not 
redress. They have put the seal of their con- 
demnation on revenge as a principle of legis- 
lation, and have refused letters of marque and 
reprisal against the South for wrong l^aUy done, 
and requiring the«remedy to be pursued by other 
means than a raid against southern institutions. 
They think that the evils of civil war are greater 
than the evils of another slave territory; and tho 
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policy of the Republican party, while it did not 
justify, did tend to kindle ciril war. They have 
resolved that there shall be no attempt to grasp 
the reins of power on principles which tend to 
exclude every southern gentleman from office, 
and necessitate a decision oy the country of the 
great question whether one half the ^people of 
me Union will be governed by the other half— 
for that was the only procHco/ result of the suc- 
cess of the Republican party. Honest thoueh 
their purpose may have oeen — as devoted to the 
Union as the friends of Mr. Buchanan, their po- 
sition was unsocial, and their success dangerous. 

The great argument at the South has been — and 
there is no Democratic gentleman here who has 
nqf. heard it, and I will venture to say there are 
very few who have not used it — the argument 
everywhere used at the South was, that it was a 
(question of independence, and not of administra- 
tion; that it was a question, not whether the ma- 
jority should rule, according to the great constitu- 
tional principle, but whether a majority obtained 
under the forms of the Constitution, in such a man- 
ner as practically excluded all southern g^entlemen 
from a participation in the conduct of affairs, ought 
to be submitted to ? Not that there were no friends 
of Mr. Fremont to fill the ofHces, for his fideen hun- 
dred votes would pretty well answer that purpose; 
nor that there was any reason which peremptorily 
forbade any one from accepting office, though 
inclined so to do; nor that, in point of fact, it 
was at all certain that there could not be found 
men enough who would fill them — northern emi- 
grants would fulfill that condition; but because 
the condition on which alone any party can fitly 
and safely be intrusted with the Qovernment, is 
the possession of power and friends enough every- 
where to carry on the Government with the men 
of the State to be governed — so that a domestic 
government shall not assume the form of a for- 
eign domination. Instruments of any power may 
always everywhere be found; but office in sucn 
hands partakes of the nature of despotism : and such 
men alone were at the disposal of the Republican 
partv in one half the States of the Union. They 
would doubtless have, tendered high office to men 
of high position in the South ; but the conditionpre- 
cedent of conformity of political views and prmci- 
ples was wanting. They could not aid in forming 
an Administration to whose creation and whose 
policy they were radically opposed. Thus prac- 
tically the Republican party must have employed 
southern men who represented no body of south - 
em supporters, or northern men, to conduct the 
Government; and that is what is meant by a 
purely sectional party — ^their radical and incura- 
ole defect. They, by the simple statement of 
their position, confined themselves to the free 
States. Equal candor would have equally con- 
fined the Democratic party to the southern States; 
for the objects and principles of the southern 
Democrats found, so far as I can see, no sup- 
porters in the North. They owe their little re- 
maining power there to a common name and an 
ambiguous resolution covering a radical hostility 
of purpose and principle; but honestly or not, 
they fulfilled that indispensable condition of car- 
rying on the Government, that in most of the 
Dor^ern States there were a minority content to 
vote for the candidate of the coalition of the 
northern and southern Democrats, and to be 
silent about their differences — the sole distinction 
between the sectionalism of the Democrat and the 
sectionalism of the Republican. 

The great lesson is taught by this election that 
both the parties which rested their hopes on sec- 
tional hostility, stand at this day condemned by 
the great majority of the country, as common 
disturbers of the public peace of the country. 

The Republican party was a hasty levy, en 
masse, of the northern people to repel or revenue 
an intrusion by northern votes alone. With its 
occasion it must pass away. The gAitlemen of 
the Republican side of the House can now do 
nothing. They can pass no law excluding sla- 
very from Kansas in tne next Congress — for they 
are in a minority. Within two years Kansas must 
be a State of the Union . She will be ad mitted with 
or without slavery, as her people prefer. Beyond 
Kansas there is no question that is practically 
open. I speak to practical men. Slavery does 
not exist in any other Territory-p-it is excluded 



by law from several, and not likely to exist any- 
where; and the Republican party nas nothing to 
do, and can do notning. It has no future. Why 
cumbers it the ground ? 

Between these two stand the firm ranks of the 
American party, thinned by desertions, but still 
unshaken. To them the eye of the country turns 
in hope. The gentleman from Georgia saluted 
the northern Democrats with the title of heroes — 
who swam ^gorously down the current. The 
men of the American party faced, in each sec- 
tion, the sectional madness. They would cry 
neither free nor slave Kansas; but proposed a 
safe administration of the laws, before which 
every right would find protection. Their voice 
was drowned amid the din of factions. The men 
of the North would have no moderation, and they 
have paid the penalty. The American party 
elected a majority of this House: had they of the 
North held fast to the great American principle of 
silence on the negro question, and, firmly refusing 
to join either agitation, ^tood by the American 
candidate, they would not now be writhing, 
crushed beneath an utter overthrow. If they 
would now destroy the Democrats, they can do it 
only by returning to the American party. By it 
alone can a party be created strong at the South 
as well as at the North. To it alone belongs a 
principle accepted wherever the American name 
18 heard — the same at the North as at the South, 
on the Atlantic or the Pacific shore. It alone is 
free from sectional affiliations at either end of the 
Union which would cripple it at the other. Its 
principle is silence, peace, and compromise. It 
abides by the existing law. It allows no agita- 
tion . It maintains the present condition of affairs. 
It asks no change in any Territory, and it will 
countenance no agitation for the aggrandizement 
of either section. Though thousands fell off in 
the day of trial — allured by ambition, or terrified 
by fear-r-at the North ana at the South, carried 
away by the torrent of fanaticism in one part of 
the Union, or driven by the fierce onset of the 
Democrats in another, who shook southern insti- 
tutions by the violence of their attack, and half 
waked the sleeping negro by painting the Repub- 
lican as his liberator, ,HiU a miUion qf men, on 
the great day, in the face qf hoik factions, heroically 
rtfwed to bow the knee to eiUier BaaL They 
knew the necessities of the times, and they set 
the example of sacrifice, that others might profit 
by it. Tney now stand the hope of the nation, 
around whose firm ranks the shattered elements 
of the great majority may rally and vindicate the 
right of the maiority to rule, and of the native of 
the land to make the law of the land. 

The recent election has developed, in an ag^a- 
vated form, every evil ojg^ainst which the American 
party protested. Again in the war of domestic 
parties. Republican and Democrat have rivaled 
each other in bidding for the forei^ vote to 
turn the balance of a domestic election. For- 
eign allies have decided the Government of the 
country — men naturalized in thousands on the 
eve of the election — eagerly struggled for by com- 
peting parties, mad witli secUonal fury, and 
grasping any instrument which would prostrate 
their opponents. Again, in the fierce struggle for 
supremacy, men have forgotten the ban which 
the Republic puts on the intrusion of religious in- 
fluence on the political arena. These influences 
have brought vast multitudes of foreign-born citi- 
zens to the polls, ignorant of American interests, 
without American feelings, influenced by foreign 
sympathies, to vote on American affairs; and 
those votes have, in point of fact, accomplished 
thejpresent result. 

Tjie high mission of the American is to restore 
the influence of the interests of the people in the 
conduct of affairs — to exclude appeals t^ forei^ 
birth or religious feeling as elements of power m 
politics; to silence the voice of sectional strife— 
w)>t 6tf joimt^ eiiher te(^l\an, but by recalling the 
people from a profitless and maddening contro- 
versy which aids no interest, and shakes the 
foundation not only of the common industry of 
the people, but of the Republic itself; to lay a 
storm amid whose fury no voice can be heard in 
behalf of the industrial interests of the country, 
no eye can watch and guard the foreign policy 
of the Government, till our ears may be opened 
by the crash of foreign war waged for purposes 



of political and party ambition, in the name, but 
not by the authordy ttor for the interests, of the 
Ameripiji people. 

Retam, then, Americans of the North, from 
the paths of error to which in an evil hour fierce 
passions and indignation have seduced you, to 
the sound position of the American party — silence 
on the slavery agitation. Leave the Territories 
as they are — to the operation of natural causes. 
Prevent aggression by excluding from power the 
aggressors, and there will be no more wrong to 
redress. . Awake the national spirit to the danger 
and degradation of having the balance of power 
held by foreigners. Recall the warnings of 
Washington against foreign influence — here in 
our midst — wielding part of our sovereignty; and 
with these sound words ot wisdom let us recall 
the people from paths of strife and error to guard 
their peace and power; and when once the mind 
of the people is turned from the slavery agitation, 
that party which waked the agitation will cease 
to have power to disturb the peace of the land. 

This is the great mission of the* American 
party. The first condition of success is to pre* 
vent the Administration from having a majority 
in the next Congress; for, wih that, the agitation 
will be Asumed for very different objects. The 
Ostend manifesto is full of warnin?; and they 
who strug^e over Kansas may wake and find 
themselves in the midst of an agitation compared 
to which that of Kansas was a summer's sea; 
whose instruments will be, not words, but ths 
sword. 

THE PKESID£NT*S MfiSSAGE. 

SPEECH OF HON. D. BARCLAY, 

or PENNSYLVANIA, 

In trb House of Reprbientativbs, 

January 7, 1857. 

The question of referring Uie President'f Message to the 
Conimiuee of the Whole oo^ the state of the Union being 
under consideration — 

Mr. BARCLAY said: 

Mr. Speaker: I would be unjust to mjrself did 
I not say that I approach this subject with diffi- 
dence. It has been argued with so much clear- 
ness and cogency of reasoning, that perhaps littja 
remains to be said. Still, it is due to a large por- 
tion of my constituency to state why 1 cannot 
agree to this motion — why I cannot consent to 
print this document. I would observe due cour- 
tesy to the President of the United States, and to 
his official communications to this Hruse. This 
one, however, is of a character so ex;raordinary 
that the passage of the usual motion to print 
would be, in my judgment, if not criminal, at 
least highly censurable. I do not object, sir, to 
its being scattered broadcast over the land, for, I 
believe, with the poison it carries the antidote. 
The only effect it can have upon the country will 
be to increase, if that were possible, the contempt 
against its author and the disgust with his degra- 
dation. But / would not dignify it by passing 
this motion; /would not sanction, or appear to 
sanction, its misrepresentations, by sending it to 
the public printer; /would only have it dignified 
by sending it to some obscure and dusty comer 
or one of the vaults beneath us, where it might 
possibly find congenial company. But, sir, as it 
nas gone forth with the sanction of a coordinate 
branch of the Government, it should noi pass into 
the current history of the times without meeting 
from the Representatives of the people such de- 
nunciation as it deserves. As one or those Rep- 
resentatives, I propose now to enter my protest 
against it; and m aoing so, I shall endeavor to be 
as brief as possible. 

What is the position of the President ? Elected 
with great unanimity by a confiding people, under 
the most solemn pledges to frown upon any at- 
tempt in Congress, or out of it, to reopen agita- 
tion on the slavery question, the Chief Magistrate 
was scarcely warm in his seat before that confi- 
dence which they reposed in him was violated; 
his pledges were broken, and he launched out 
into the boisterous ocean of agitation. 

The first leading measure of his administration 
was the repeal of tne Missouri compromise; and, 
let fsntlemsB disguise it as they may, that, and 
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that alone, wraa the caaae of the general agitation. 
That unneceasary, reckl ew ^indeed I may say 
iniquitous — measure, struck the Tery lieiurt of 
Democracy in the free States with terror. The 
nation beheld that compromise, which had been 
maintained and respected — ay freapectedf for more 
than thirty years, rudely assailed, and its time- 
hallowed ligaments torn asunder. The people 
saw the evib, which the North was so solicitous 
to avoid, brought upon the country in defiance 
of the popular will. They saw their confidence 
basely betrayed. They dared to remonstrate; 
with the just indignation of freemen they de- 
nounced such a usurpation of power. Its chief 
authors, aiders, ana abettors, were 'execrated 
wherever human rights were cherished or polit- 
ical honesty respected. From the Arostook to 
the Mississippi was heard but one voice — ^that of 
condemnation. Ay, sir, that voice reached the 
White House and caused its miserable incumbent 
to tremble like a convicted criminal. Meanwhile 
the Cincinnati Convention assembled. With the 
assurance of a hardened highwayman, the Pres- 
ident boklly presented hims If there for a renom- 
ination. When he got there — like some old and 
broken down horse that has fulfilled the measure 
of his days, and done his master's bidding — he 
waa coolly turned out to grass. And while that 
convention, by its acta, in the most unmistakable 
manner, repudiated the Pr aident, yet by its 
words it inaorsed the measures and policy of his 
administration. So singular waa tiie eneet of 
•* the cohesive power of public plunder!** 

But now, sir, his hopes being masted, indignant 
at imaginary wrongs, and goaded by mortified 
vanity, the Executive, forgetful of his hi^h posi- 
tion, under the shield of pretended constitutional 
obligation, takes occasion to attack, and arraign 
as traiton to the country, citizens who are quite 
as intelligent, if not as patriotic and honest, as he 
is himself. Neitherage, nor integrity of purpose 
through a long life, nor eminent services, nor 
undeviating devotion to the country, seems to 
afford any protection against the malie^iant as- 
saults of tne President. AH who would not bend 
their knees, and worship Baal, are included in 
his sweeping censures. How is it, sir? Has 
that distinguished man— who even now resides 
near the bounds of this District, and whose well- 
apent life has been devoted to the advancement 
of his country's interest; who enjoyed for years, 
as none else ever enjoved, the esteem , the devoted 
friendship, the confiaence, of the great and im- 
mortal Jackson — has Ac, now grown gray in years, 
indeed become a iraUorf That man who so long 
led the van of the Democratic army, and whose 
burning words of patriotism thrilled through that 
mighty host, and jgave energy to every arm, is 
he now engaged m destroying the very work 
which his best days were consecrated to accom* 
plish r Can it be believed that those venerable 
men who grace the Senate Chamber, and many 
of these honorable Representatives here, that they 
have conspired to tear down the bulwarks of the 
nation? Who believes it? Ar) there any so 
stupid and silly as to think that not only the 
hundreds and tnousanda, bat hundreds of thou- 
sands of upright, peaceful, law-abiding citizens, 
have arrayed themselves againit the laws and 
Constitution of their country, and are madly 
niahing on to civil war and its attendant horrors? 
Who believes it ? The President hesitates not to 
declare it; he hesitates not to declare, what he 
must have known, at the time he penned it, to be 
destitute of the shadow of foundation. 

The Executive charges upon the supporters of 
Mr. Fremont, in the recent election, tne ulterior 
design of disunion and civil war. I will read his 
language: 

" Well knowing that rach; and such mly, are the meanfl 
and the consequences of tbeir plane and piirpofles, they en- 
deavor to prepare the people of Uie United States for civil 
war by doinc everything in their power to deprive the Con- 
■timtion and the laws of moral aathorky, and to undermine 
the fabric of the Union." 

Sir, is this the truth ?^ Have those, who saw 
proper, in using the elective franchise, to exercise 
their own judgment, and the independence to obey 
its dictates>->have they rendered themselves justly 
liable to the imputation of the President? What 
have the friends of Mr. Fremont done « to de- 
prive the Constitution and laws of morel author- 
ity ?•• What ••to undermine the ftibric of the 



United States?" Whtit "to prepare the people 
fbr civil war?'* Their light has not been hidden 
under a bushel. Their acts and declarations have 
not been confined to a corner. Sir, they have 
been seen and known of all men. Tell me, then, 
wherein that large and patriotic body of men are < 
justly liable to such a charge ! It is a gross cal- 
umny. There cannot be found one acU not even 
one v>wdi of that party, as a party, to warrant 
his denunciation. « 

How does the President justify it? He says: 

« Pretending to seek only to prevent the spread of the 
institution of Riavery into the present or future inchoate 
Sutes ofthe Union, they are really indamed with desire to 
change the domestic iustiuuions of existing States." 

This is the declaration of the President, and 
he proves it by Franklin Pierce! I doubt the 
creaibility ofthe witness. Common justice would 
reouire that the Republican party should only be 
juQged by its own acts and declarations, instead 
of the declarations of a malicious prosecutor. 
What did the Frgmont men say ? How did they 
define their position on this question ? As some 
gentlemen seem to have forgotten it, I will re> 
fresh their recollection. Speaking of the slave 
interest, they say — and I c^ote fVom the first 
authoritative document published by that party: 

" We acknowledge that it is laifc and powerful— that in 
the States where it exists, it is entitled, under the Constl- 
tutioa, like all other local interests, to immunity from the 
interference of the General Government, and ttiat it must 
nesessarily exercise, through its representatives, a consid- 
erable share of political power." 

This is what the Fremont men said. Yet, ac- 
cording to the President, *' they seek an object 
which they well know to be a revolutionary one. *' 
They design to destroy State sovereignty, and 
to subvert the General Government ! Did ever 
before such a bald, naked misstatement emanate 
from any Chief Magistrate ? It only shows the 
depth of degradation to which the present one has 
descended. He, a mere executive, the servant 
of the people, turns dictator, and then arraigns 
as knaves rourteen hundred thousand noble and 
virtuous men, who only desire to see equaliustice 
done — to see the Government administered as it 
was by that long line of Democratic Presidents 
who have gone to rest with their fathera. 

That is not all. He charges the northern peo- 
ple with endeavoring to steal nefi^roes from their 
mastere, and then doing all in their power *' to 
prevent their extraditioh when reclaimed accord- 
ing to law." This the President claims to be an 
act of aggression on the South. It might be so 
considered if it were the truth. But it is not true. 
The people of the North have never attempted, 
either to facilitate the escape o( peraons held to 
service in the southern States, nor have they, as 
a people, attempted to prevent their extradition. 
And the President could not have been ignorant 
of the fact. Why, then, does he lend the weight 
of his oflicial position to circulate a slander? 
Why does he attempt to stimulate that feeling 
of hostility which now unfortunately exists 
among many in the South against the northern 
people ? He evidently has a hope — a forlorn 
nope, 1 am sure it is — that some balmy southern 
breeze may yet scatter the sands fVom his politi- 
cal tomb, and revive or resuscitate, perhaps, the 
decaying bones that lie within it. 

Another act of aggression on the part of the 
North — so declares this most truthful (?) docu- 
ment — was the refusal to extend •• the restrictive 
geographical line*' — the President does not like 
to say '* Missouri compromise line" — through 
the territory acquired by the United States from 
Mexico. As if my neighbor and I agree to keep 
up a partition fence through lands which we now 
hold, and I subsequently refuse to make such an 
arrangement as to afler acguiredproperty, I be- 
come an<iggressor upon him \ liie proposition 
is simply an absurdity. But because of this re- 
fusal of the North, this ** restrictive line ceased 
to have any binding virtue !'' Because I decline 
to execute a second and distinct contract with 
my neig:hbor, the one sealed becomes worthless I 
Tne logic of the President is about as correct as 
his statement of facts is truthful. The Missouri 
compromise line began and ended with the Louis- 
iana purchase. It was complete in itself; and 
how the mere refusal to extend a similar line 
through the territory acquired ftom Mexico could 
affect the' " binding virtue" of the line through 



the Louietana purchase, I leave to such astute 
minds as the President appeara to have, to de- 
termine. 

Then, with the facility of a harlequin, he 
changes his position, and declares the restrictivef 
line to have been unconstitational. If it were so, 
that could not justify Pv/atcfatUh. The Preafdent 
says: 

<* (n a lon|r series of decisfona, on the AUTeM amiment, 
and after die most deiitwratc considemtioii, the ^pn*m« 
Court ofthe United States has finally deterarined this pnint 
in every form under which the question could ar:si*, 
whether as afTecUnq; public or private righu*, in questions 
ofthe public domain, of religion, of navigatloQ, ami of ser- . 
▼itude.'* 

I may be proclaiming my own ignorance; but, 
sir, 1 have seen no such decision — never ewrt 
heard of one; and I think I am saf^ in saying no 
decision as to the unconstittztionahty of me •• re- 
strictive line" has ever yet been made by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The gentleman from Greurgia [Mr. STSPHCVa^ 
told us yesterday, that the result of the election 
shows that the country has sanctioned the repeal 
of the Missouri compromise, indorsed the prin- 
ciples of the Kansas -Nebraska bill — as under- 
stood, 1 presume, by the South — and are satisfied 
with throwing open all the Territories to the 
peculiar institution. My colleagae in the Sen- 
ate [Mr. Bioler] gives it as his opinion, that the 
result proves that Mr. Buchaimn is to be the next 
President, notwithstanding hia minority vote of 
near half a million. The Executive thinks tfaat-~ 

" It is impossible to misapprehend the great principles 
which, by their recent political action^ the people of the 
United States have sanctioned and annotmoed." 

Here that functionary, like Peter Pindar'9 
Magpie, 

*' Peeps knowingly into a marrow-bone." 

He discovers that ** they have asserted the consti- 
tutional equality of eacn and all the States ofthe 
Union as slates. ** Was that an issue in the last 
campaign ? I think it was not. What party haa 
ever denied the constitutional equality of the 
States? None. The party which supported Mr. 
Fr&nont certainly did not. Again, the President 
says: 

" They have affirmed the constitutional eouality of each 
and all the citizens ofthe (Jnited States as citiiehs.^ 

Have they? Wht^t constitutes citizenship? 
Birth and domicile, domicile and naturalization. 
Thousands of negroes were bom and novr reside 
in this country, and they are citizens. Hence it 
has been determined that they are entitled to con- 
stitutional equality with the white men ! Waa 
this the issue with you, gentlemen ofthe South ? 
Is this one of the great principles determined by 
the election of Mf. Buchanan r 

" They have maintained," the President saya, 
** the inviolability of the constitutional right of 
the different sections of the Union.*' When, I 
ask him and his apologists and defenders on thia 
floor, when have the constitutional rights of any 
section been attacked ? By what party have they 
been assailed ? Only by tnat party which threat- 
ened to seize upon the public Treasury, and to 
dissolve the Union, if the northern people should 
dare to elect to the Presidency a man of their 
own choice. If this language means anything, 
if it has any point, it must be intended to convey 
the idea that a citizen of the South may take his 
ncCToes into the Territories ofthe United Stales, 
and hold them as slaves under and by virtue of 
the Constitution of the United States. Assuming 
the constitutionsJ right, the President founds an 
argument upon that aaavLmpiion^ to the orejudice 
of northern fealty to the Constitution. Not only 
so, but he has the assurance to declare that it 
was so decided in the late election. The Buch- 
anan men of Pennsylvania will be astonished to 
find that their action has affirmed what was de- 
nied by them to be an article of party faith. The 
doctrine tb#t the Constitution, profpria vigitre^ 
carries slavery into the Territories, and that the 
people thereof have no right to exclude it through 
theirTcrritoriall4egislature,was denied to be the 
Democratic creed. It was denounced as a slan- 
der upon the party. And I here undertake to 
say, tnat no Pennsylvania Democrat ventured its 
assertion in unmistakable language to a Penn- 
sylvania audience. The people of tliat State 
were told that the Democratic party, instead of 
being in favor of, was opposed to, the extension 
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of slavery. It wm bo alleged by my colleague 
in the Senate. I quote from hie remarka on the 
mesaage now under consideration: 

" Mr. BioLBS. I tUnk Uiat is th« aubotaace of the qao- 
ntioD I waa about to read. Tbe Seoator from Sooth Car- 
olina remarked : 

" U do not want the eztention of alavery ; I have never 
eontended for it. Jf I bod the right to vote to extend it bjr 
act of Congreee, [ would not undertake to do so ; I would 
leave that to the choice of those who settle the new com- 
monwealths.* 

" That is aJl I have ever desired. It Is all the Democratic 
par^ contend for. The Senator from Texas, [Mr. Ruax.] 
u I understood bUn, expressed Uie same centiment. u 
there not authority enough here, sir, to show Uiatthe wide- 
spread allegation that we seek Uie extension of slavery by 
toe afency and power of the Government, is untrue f" 

What says the great leader of the Democracy 
on this subject — the Nestor of the South ? I refer 
to the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Mason:] 

<* The Senator has stated my position with perfect ftur- 
iMas, with a single omission, i stated that tlie Constitution 
recognized this social iiurtitntion, protected it, and made it 
an clement of political power. Hence I Insisted, as the 
proper construction of the Constitution, that the institu- 
tion, tlius recognized, thus protected, ibus made an element 
of political power, was entitled to its jusA ntMeeptibilitiea of 
taepansion, without the States Wi well as within them ; mean- 
ing, of course, to be oxpajidod wherever tiiere was no Juris- 
diction to limit it, and there is no Juiisdictioo to limit it in 
the Territories, as I tlilnk.*' 

Tiiia may be said to be the Senator's opinion 

only. Let us see. The Richmond Enquirer, 

the leading, and perhaps the most influential 

paper in the South, under date of December 25, 

1856, says: 

*' Mason and B(7tlee, Brooks and Letcher, speak 
the sentiments of their colleagues from the South ; and, 
what is of much greater consequence, they give utterance 
to tbe pervading impulse and ananimoua wiU of the people, 
from the Potomac to the Bio Grande.*' 

Again, sir, the same paper, under date of Jan* 
nary 3, 1857, contains a leader under the caption 
of ** The Extension of Slavery the Policy of the 
South." I quote a paragraph from that article, 
which is significant: 

" The only danger which tbe South has reason to appre- 
bend is, that in consequence of aa aecideatal combina- 
tion of circumstances, it may lose its equality of political 
power in tbe Confederacy, be reduced to a sort of depend- 
ence apoD the North J and by aniniqultoos policy of legisla- 
tion, be despoiled ot its advantages, and restncted in its 
derelopment. It is, then, of the last consequence to the 
welfare of the South, that it maintain its equality of power 
In tbe Unkm so as to protect its rights, and p/event any 
unjust discrtminaiion against it* intereata in the action of 
the Federal Government. But this result can be accom- 
|ilisfa«d in only one way; and that is hyittristins en Me legU- 
fmmte eatpamrionof the ifUtUutiom •/ the South, We most 
keep a self-protecting power in our own taanda, and to that 
end must demand equality of representation in the Senate. 
Let tbe people of the South, as the last expedient for the 
preservaiiDn of the Union, rally upon the principle of an 
oztension of the pro-slavery power jmH poMti with the 
aggrandizement of tbe power of the anti-slavery States. 
It is our ri^t under the Constitution, and our rijfht outside 
of the Constitution in virtue of the necessities of self-pro- 
teetioB. Liberated from the illegal restrictioDs and unjust 
operation of tbe Federal Government, and left free in tbe 
developoumt of its splendid resources, and tbe expansion 
of its vigorous instituuons. the South would march forward 
la the career of glory with a firmer and fkster step than 
was ever witneseed among nations. Oppreased by the 
bardena of unequal taxation ; discouraged in tbe cultiva- 
tion of it« commercial and manufiwturins interests, and 
dwarftd in its territorial expansion, the South will soon 
become tbe helpless dependency of the anti-slavery power. 
This in tbe alternative before us — a grandeur without par- 
allel in biatqrv, or an ignominy whion ope shudders to cou> 
template in tlio bare conception. Will tbe South choose 
tbe career to which interest, honor, and every manly mo- 
tive, beckons it, or be content with the lot of the craven 
sad the alave ? The timid fbol may whisper that tbe ex- 

Knsion of our institutions is an impracticable achievement : 
t nothing is impossible with the people of the South. If 
the North resists, upon what stronger groimd could we stand 
than upon this issue of the extenMon or restriction of 
slavery .' If the strug^e is to come, let it come now, while 
yet we have tbe spirit and the power to defend our rights. 
If we are to fight, let us figbt for a principle which is essen- 
tial to our equality in the Union, or our independence out 
of tbe Union. Heacefbrtb let the (Vee expansion of its insti- 
tatiooa be the ultinatum of the South." 

Who does not know that the greater part of the 
Democratie leaden of the North are controlled 
by the South ? Those who will not be subservi- 
ent get no foreign missions, and are usuallv read 
out of the party. Unless the tne North will 
consent to this ultimatum — the (Vee expansion of 
the peculiar institution — ^the chivahric South will 
ruffle up their feathers and fights will make a fUss, 
and break things. Well, sir, if things have to be 
broken, let it Im done at once. But 1 suspect the 
above quoted extraata will be sufficient to con- 
vince even my colleague that he spoke without 
the book 



I will now return iO the doctrine of the Presi* 
dent, which was under consideration, and from 
which I have di^essed. As to the heresy itself, 
whence is it derived? From what clause in the 
Constitution ? By what process of torture is it 
wrung out ? Surely the constitution, by him and 
by the new lights wnich now ^uide the old Dem- 
ocratic party, is deemed a kmd of Procrustean 
bed, which they can lengthen and shorten at 
pleasure — a Delphic Oracle, which will enunciate 
whatever may suit their purposes or their policy. 

Tbe Federal Government hos no eorutitiUiontU 
power to acquire territory. Constitutional pro- 
visions cannot apply to territory unconstitution- 
ally obtained. Every foot of territory which we 
now have or claim has been acquired since the 
adoption of the Constitution. Hence, if there be 
sucn a constitutional provision as is now claimed 
by the advocates of slavery extension, it can 
only apply to such territory as we had when the 
Constitution was adopted, and can have no appli- 
cation to after-acquired territory. 

But, sir, I will go further, and deny that any 
particular provision of the Constitution confers 
the alleged right, or that it can, by any fair con- 
struction, be derived from that instrument as a 
whole. We arc told, and the hackneyed argu- 
ment is almost daily repeated in our ears, that 
the States are equal — that the citizens of each 
State, respectively, are entitled, under the Con- 
stitution, to the rights of the citizensof any other 
State— that a Pennsylvanian, for instance, may 
take his horses and^attle into the Territories and 
hold them as property there; that a citizen of 
Georgia, being entitled to equal constitutional 
right, may take and hold his property there; that 
in Georgia, negroes are property, and that, there- 
fore, the right of the Georgian to carry and hold 
negroes there as slaves is indisputable; else would 
not the citizen of Georgia have an equality of 
right with him of Pennsylvania. This I beueve 
to be a fair statement of the argument. 

Now, sir, let us look at it. That a citizen of 
one State has, imder the Constitution, all the 
rights (so far, at least, as this question is con- 
cerned) possessed by a citizen of any other State, 
I grant. Bui i deny that a citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania derives any authority or right whatever 
from the Constitution of the CJnited States, to 
take and hold hia horses and cattle in the Terri- 
tory. That confers no such power upon him. 
He gets it from a higher aouroe— from Qod hinu$^ ! 
Here is the grant: 

** And God blessed tbem, and God said unto theoi, be 
(Vnjdiil, and multiply and replenish the eartli, nod sutraue 
it ; and have dominion over tbe fi^h of the sea, and over tlM 
fowls of tlie air. and over every livlnc thing that movetb 
upon tbe earth." — GenesUf chap. I,2o. 

Hia rigUt to particular property is derived 
from possession or occupancy, or from some 
conventional meana, which, for the most part, 
depend upon mere municipal law. So, sir, the 
citizen or Pennsylvania does not exercise this 
riffht by virtue of any constitutional provision. 
Neither can the citizen of Greorgia held slaves 
there as a constitutional right. And herein is the 
equality between him and the citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania. Had he the right claimed , such an equality 
as the Constitution recognizes between the citi- 
zens of sovereign. States could not exist. How, 
then, can the South pretend that the slave— that 
property, the tenure of which depends alone upon 
local law'—should be protected in the Territories 
by the Constitution ? 

It is again alleged, that the Territories, having 
been acquired by the annmon blood and treasure 
of the country , should be free to all alike. So they 
are. And the friends of Mr. FriSmont claimed 
nothing more. The southern men may go there 
with the same species of property as northern 
men can. No distinction is made between them. 
But, sir, could a man from the North hold in the 
Territories, under the Constitution, for instance, 
Chinamen or Japanese as tUtva 9 No ! not even 
if they were deemed chattels throughout the 
North. With what justice, then, can a slave- 
holder daim the constitutional rieht to hold 
human beings there as chattels? But further, 
the mere^ fact that the Territories wtrt acquired 
by the common blood and treasure of the country, 
can confer no constitutional right upon either see- 
tion. Such rights are conferred by the Constitu- 



tion itself, and do not arise from any adventitious 
circumstances; yet the President in his incon- 
siderate message asserts, not in direct terms, but 
by implication, that the southern slaveholder 
possesses rights of which northern freemen are 
clearly deprived. 

But, sir, I must pass on. It is said that the 
Democratic party is a proffressive one. Far be 
it from me to deny it. It has progressed so far 
as to lose sight of those noble, neaven-born prin- 
ciples which were declared by our revolutionary 
fathers; and under the guidance of its present 
leaders it is hurrying on, as rapidly as the wheels 
of time can carry it, to the veriest despotism the 
world ever saw. We talk much of our liberty, 
but the sound alone seems to have any charms 
for us. The reality is not much heedea. There 
is scarely any such thing as individuality now 
in this great party. No member of it, if he 
comes from the North, dares to have or to ex- 
press an opinion of his own. Should any one 
nave the temerity to do so, the northern blood- 
hounds are at once unleashed and set upon his 
track. He is a doomed man unless he will suffer 
himself to be controlled, guided, or intimidated, 
by southern power, southern influence, or south- 
ern dictation. This is a mortifying fact, and I 
blush for the leaders of the northern Democracy 
when I declare it. « 

But, gentlemen of the South, go on ! you need 

not fear. Lay on the lash. Whip in the restive 

and frighten the timid. Command what you 

will to Uiose leaders who will 

" Crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift niay follow Oiwning." 

and you shall be obeyed. Yet, let me tell you, 
that when the Democracy of my native State shall 
know your ultimatum, they will neither tremble 
at your threats nor respect your commands; but 
they will repudiate their leaders and your doc- 
trines, and then restore that good old Democratic 
policy which their fathers and yours inaugurated, 
and which you have deserted. 

[Here the Speaker's hammer fell, and objection 
having been made to Mr. Barclay *% proceeding, 
his hour having expired, he stated that he would 
publish what mrther he had to say.] 

Do not deceive yourselves. The construction 
whidi the Democratic party of the Sotith give to 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill is directly contrary to 
that given by the mass of northern Democrats. 
You say that the people of a Territory, under the 
operation of that bill, can only exclude slavery 
when they come to form a State constitution; that 
they cannot form a State constitution until their 
population equcds the ratio fixed for representa- 
tion to Congress; and that, till that time arrives, 
slavery may constitutionally exist in the Terri- 
tory; and that any law passed by the Territorial 
Legislature excluding it would be, abinilio, void. 
In short, the southern Democracy deny the cor- 
rectness of the doctrine of * 'popular sovereignty," 
and utterly repudiate it. But, sir, how is it with 
their co-laborers in the North? This doctrine, 
which is so odious at the South , those of tbe North 
cheriah as a man does the apple of his eye. Hear 
my colleague [Mr. Bioler] in the Senate: 

» I am of opuiion that the people, through their local 
Legislature, have that power. I arrive at this eonclusioo, 
because I can see but two sources of law-making power fbr 
a Territorj* — the one. Congress ; and the other, tbe peO|rie. 
I hold that, when Congress has conferred upon tbe people 
of a Territory all tbe law-making power which it p o ee s sses 
under the Constitution, the power is complete in tbe people, 
equal to tbe question of domestic slavery, or any other sub- 
ject ; but this ia a legal qnestion, and 1 fbr one ahoold be 
gratilled to see it decided." 

The Senator grows eloquent over the beautiea 

of this doctrine: 

« If the rale of decision by popster will be a slavery rale, 
aa alleged by some, how are we to get clear of it f It makes 
tbe very foondation of our whole republican systbm ; it 
underlies the institutions of each and all of the States ; it is 
tbe very essence of trae republieanibra ; it is neither mors 
nor less than aelf-govenment." 

If this be correct, then where is your Democ- 
racy, gentlemen of the South ? Now, although 
Mr. Buchanan's home organ, the Lancaster In- 
telligencer, rebukes the Senator in this wise: 

" Now, without assuming to speak for Mr. Buchanan, or 
to promulgate bis views on the topics treated of in the En- 
qiiuer, we aevertbeleaa venure to assert, that Oovernor 
Bigler, and nobody else, hi himself responsible for what be 
said on tbe floor of the Senate ; and, further, that neither 
the Pennsylvanian nor any other newspaper speaks by an- 
tbOrtty of Om Pieeideai elect"— 
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yet did my colleague express truly, as far as he 

went, the sentiments of the northern Democracy. 

In referring to that speech, the Pittsburg Union 

says: 

" Wn lay before our readeni, this mornlnsi the important 
■peech recently delivered by Senator Bigler in the United 
Btates 8enati>, in which he states the exact position of the 
northeni Democracy on the question of slavery. It is a 
blow struclc at the right time and in the right place." 

And this is indorsed by the Clarion Democrat, 
under date of December 22, 1856. I said that my 
colleague spoke correctly as far as he went. 1 
now propose to show how far the Democracy of 
the Nortn went on this c^uestion. I quote from 
the preamble and resolutions passed at the county 
convention held in Butler, as published in the 
Democratic Herald, July 16, 1856, which, the 
editor says, was *' composed of as respectable a 
body of men as ever assembled in the borough of 
Butler." It says: 

" Tills is deemed a (It occasion to define the true position 
of the people of the non-slaveholding States, and to declare 
the true principles of the Democracy thereof on this great 
question : Therefore, 

*< Reiohedf That the Democracy of the non>Blaveboldin| 
Btates ASB not in favor of negro slavery, or any kind of 
slavery, in any State or in any Territory of the United 
Btates ; but, on tho contrary, are individually and collect- 
ively OPPOSED thereto.'' 

And then it goes on with declaring their in- 
dorsement of popular sovereignty. How similar 
to the above is tlie forcible language in the Demo- 
cratic Stan()ard of July 5, 1856, published in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, which is the Democratic 
organ for that State. It says: 

*< The Democracy of the North, of eoarM, desire that 
Kansas should become a free State. And they believe it 
will so become under the legitimate action of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill." * * * << But the Black Republican 
leaders are not in ftvor of this course of policy in reference 
to that Territory. They are for pushing things ahead, and 
urging the admission of Kansas into uie Union with the 
consutution adopted at Topeka. This course, as has been 
truly suggested by Daniel E. Sickles. Esq., in a recent 
■peech delivered at Rochester, New York, will probably 
defeat the very end at which they are aiming, if will, in 
all prohahUityf force a eompromite, which wUl be the intro- 
iuaion of Ifebraska a» a free, and Kanuu a» a elavef State P* 

How it deprecates the idea of Kansas coming 
in as a slave State ! It further says: 

'< We know of no better Mends of the cause of true 
liberty than the Democratic party. It is based upon tho 
|reat principles of popular freedom ; and although It pro- 
fesses no (Una tic zeal for the black men of the country, 
because they are blacky yet its steady march is to the eman- 
eifotiou of all men, white as well as bUidi,from Us nhadtUn 
«/ bondage. Such is the tendency of Democratic prin- 
ciples, and such, in the end, its ture rendt." 

Now, let us see what Che Harrisburg Patriot 
and Union, the central Democratic organ of Penn- 
sylvania, says: 

<* But passing over this, let tis see what Justice there is in 
the charge made so often, and with such recklessness, that 
tho Democratic party is in favor of extending slavery. 
And here, at the outset, we deny the allegation emphat- 
ically and indignantly. We defy those who are continually 
croaking upon this subject to point to a single act of the 
party— to refer to a single declaration of principles that will 
sustain their charge." 

The Pittsburg Post says, in an article under 
the head, "A he well stuck to," copied in the 
Butler Democratic Herald, August 13, 1856: 

** Some of our Abolition opponents have so long stack to 
the fhlsehood, that the Democratic party is in ftivor of mak- 
ing Kansas a slave State, that you can occasionally find a 
weak brother who believes it. But no man of ordinary 
common sense and intelligence believes any such thing. 
It is a story so void of reason that it cannot obtain belief." 

The Democratic Herald before referred to, in 
the issue of September 10, 1856, contains the fol- 
lowing: 

" Our opponents thus flu- In this campaign appear to be 
engaged in an cfTort to induce the people to believe that 
uie Democratic party is the friend of negro slavery, and in 
Avor of the spread of that institution over the common 
Territories of the nation. This is done with the view, 
and in the hope of prejudicing the minds of some against 
tlie only party Uiat has alwayebcen found advocating equal 
rights to ail, and opposing special privileges to any. 

" To slavery of all forms and kmds, existing anywhere. 
We are naturally opposed : all Democrats are by principle 
opposed. Then, on the abstract principle, we believe all 
human slavery wrong; and believing the negro to be human, 
though uf far interior race to the white man, we believe 
thni Uioxe who take his labor without due reward, and 
against his wiir« do wrong." 

The Hon. John L. Dawson, one of the recreant 
Democrats who misrepresented their constitu- 
•ncies in voting for the jECansas-Nebraska bill, in 
a speech delivered at a Democmtie atasa meet- 



ing, in Greene county, Pennsylvania, August 21, 
1856, says: 

''The defense of the Kansas-Nebraska bill is to be found 
in its entire accordance with the great theory of a Demo- 
cratic republic. We maintain that the idea, that the interests 
of slavery gain anything by such an arrangement, is a mere 
illusion." 

Sir, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Brooks] was right when he said: 

" That the greatest diflferences of opinion in regard to the 
true construction of the Kansas-Nebraska act are enter- 
tained by northern and southern Democrats, and by each 
among themselves, is beyond doabt, and this difference is 
the shoal which is threatening us with wreck." 

And, sir, he has given a fitting rebuke to such 
Democrata as were disposed to dodge behind the 
bush, and to play upon the words *' Free Kan- 
sas." He says: 

** The assertion has here frequently been made and un- 
contradicted, that, at many of the Democratic meetings in 
the North, the p|Gople were rallied under banners upon 
which was inscribed, * Buchanan, Breckinridge, and free 
Kansas.* Have not large placards been here exhibited 
with these words In the largest letters upon them, and the 
word free in italics ? We are told by our Democratic friends 
on Uie floor, that nothing more was meant than that the 
people of Kansas should be free to decide upon the subject 
of slavery for themselves. What was meatU is not the 
question. How were tho words understood by the masses .' 
What was their effect upon the voters I That i» the ques- 
tion ; and if the presidential elecUon was carried upon fUse 
pretenses, what cause of triumph have we ?" 

It was not only *< Buchanan, Breckinridge, 
and free Kansas,'* but, as the extracts which I 
have introduced from good Democratic authority 
abundantly prove, it was also ** emaneipation of 
all men, white men as well as blacky from the 
shackles of bondage;*' and "that the Democ- 
racy of the non-slaveholding States are not in 
favor of negro tlavery, or any kind of slavery, in 
any State or in any Territory.** It was by such 
means and such declarations only that thousands 
of Pennsylvania Democrats were induced to vote 
for Mr. Buchanan. And, sir, if the incoming 
Administration dare use its influence and power 
to make Kansas a slave State, and if the South 
should adhere to its " ultimatum,** then will the 
** scepter depart from Judah,'* and that right 
speeaily. 

Sir, my colleague, [Mr. Cadwaladbr,! in his 
remarks yesterday, attempted to glorify this Ad- 
ministration and the Democracy of this Congress 
in their opposition to Americanism. I cannot join 
in his lauaations. Not twelve months have elapsed 
since every Democrat in this House, save two, 
voted for a gentleman for Speaker, who had 
pledged himself to all the essential principles of 
that party, which they affected to condemn. The 
Senate passed a bill (known as the Toombi bill) 
which contained a clause — unlike any other terri- 
torial bill that has been passed in the history of 
our Grovernment — prohibiting persoijik of foreign 
birth from votine in the Territory of Kansas, and 
which received the vote of every Democratic Sen- 
ator who was present. And then, sir, the four- 
regiment act, which was at least partially created 
to honor a noble and distinguished officer with a 
brigadiereeneralship— a soldier whom the people 
loved. Vet, sir, this Administration delayed the 
nomination until afler the presidential election, 
and then sent to the Senate another name than 
that of Greneral Shields, who, unfortunately, is a 
nolive of Ireland I Well has that comedy been 
enacted: ** She stoops to con(^uer." 

Sir, I will now return again to this message 
before us, in which the President nuts in an 
elaborate plea of justification of his Kansas pol- 
icy. That plea is, in my opinion, a studied fal- 
sification of history. It is a most bitter attack 
on those sturdy ana noble-hearted pioneers who 
emigrated to fcansas to cultivate the soil and to 
enjoy the fruits of undisturbed industry. They 
went under the organic act, and as American 
citizens they were entitled to the protection of 
the Gk>vernment. Was it granted to them ? Far 
otherwise. Instead of that, a foreign force was 
permitted to overrun the Territory. Hostile in- 
vasions were made time after time. Private 
rights were disregarded. Public wrongs were 
committed. The ballot-box was plundered, and 
the elective franchise was polluted. Freedom of 
the press and of speech was strangled. Printing 

greases were destroyed— hotels were indicted and 
urned to the ground as nuisances. Ministers of 
the gospel were tarred and feathered, and driven 



from their homes. Innocent citizens were cut to 
pieces with knives and hatchets. From the tall 
grass of the prairie sprang the daeger of the as- 
sassin. The bowie-knife and the deadly revolver 
were presented at the heart of the haruy settler, 
and tasted alike his blood and that of his wife 
and children. Murder stalked abroad. Security 
there was none. Deeply wronged as they were, 
that infant people yet submitted. No voice nor 
arm was raised against the authority of the Gen- 
eral Government. The President witnessed all, 
and remained unmoved. To their entreaties for 
protection he remained deaf. For peaceably as- 
sembling to petition Congress for relief, many- 
were seized, put in irons, indicted, and convicted 
of treason. A modern JefiTries was retained on 
the bench; and it seemed as if he whofe hands 
were most stained with blood found the most 
favor in the eyes of the President. Well, theop 
might a citizen of Kansas declarefof him: 

« Thy friends thou bast murder'd ; 

Thy love can freeze ; 
Thy health is poison ; 

And thy touch disease. 
He who would paint thee. 

Villain as thou art. 
Should dip his pencil 

In thy putrid heart. 
Naught but thine own blood 

Can ever be 
Half black enough 

To paint thy villainy. 
Bo accursed thou art. 

That on tho Stygian coast 
The Devil would 

Disdain thee as his ghost." 

Cherished are the names of the great and good. 
From their memories ascends a fragrance that 

gladdens the heart; and to commemorate their 
eeds monuments are reared. Sir, the President, 
too, has a monument, without which he would 
soon be forgotten — yes, a monument erected by 
himself; but it is one of shame and undying 
infamy ! 

OUR TRliBT IS IN THE PEOPLE. 

SPEECH OF HON. J. M. SANDIDGE, 

OF LOUISIANA, 

In tbk House of RKP&BtKKTATiyss, 
January 7, 1857, 

The question of leferring the President's Message to th« 
Committee of the Whole on the state of Che Uaioa beiaf 
under consideration- 
Mr. SANDIDGE said: 

Mr. Speaker: When I return — as soon I will 
— to those who sent me here, and shall be asked 
of what 1 had seen at Washington — and what it 
was that most engaged the attention of the Rep- 
resentatives of a great people, and what of good 
had been done for the country, the answer must 
be, so far as our action is concerned, that daT 
by day, week after week, and month after month 
h^ore the election, the chief business of all parties 
was the creation of political capital upon which 
to draw in the then coming presidential cam- 
paign; and that q/2er the election, there seemed 
to be no greater object of interest than the estab* 
lishment of the fact, that if not cheated in send- 
ing us here, the people were green enough to be 
swindled afterwards. Yes, sir; the woole of 
them. Democrats, Republicans, and Know-Noth- 
ines. 

1 do not mean to say, sir, that each gentlemaa 
upon this floor is trying to show that hi$ constit- 
uents are of that class. Oh, no ! Only to prove 
that the constituencies of other members have 
been tidcen in. 

The elucidation of this matter seems particu- 
larly interesting to gentlemen whose friends were 
defeated; and i dare say it will be a verj com* 
fortable reflection — to those who assisted in it by 
their votes or otherwise — to know, that this high 
and mighty Congress, after much deliberation and 
the almost entire neglect of everything else, had 
established conclusively, that they, the people* 
were not able to take care of tliemselves. 

And to those gentlemen who seem so anxious 
to know ** where they stand, "the reflection that 
they had proven to their own satisfaction at least, 
that they were still in good company, wUl, I 
doubt not, be equally as consolatory. 

Now, sir, the very first article in the creed of 
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that party of which I am a member declares, 
♦* That the American Democracy place their trust 
in the incelH^ence, the patriotism, and the dis- 
crimiimiing justice of the American people" — 
Riiil I have sought the floor to-day, Mr. Speaker, 
not for the purpose of saying one word upon any 
Ip^itimaie subject of legislation before us, for 
(hat, if Qo't out of order, would certainly be out 
of character with this body; b«t, by an appeal 
to the common sense of the people of the nation, 
invoke that discriminating justice upon which we 
ri'Iy to stay, with a strong hand, these sectional 
waves, now becoming tidalin their character, and 
tliat, agitated into greater Airy, might in^lf the 
frMijhied hopes of every lover of tlie Union. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Davis] 
said yesterday ^hat his (the American) party 
had been " reading uei a lesson it would be well 
to reraomber." 1 desire to recall some of those' 
** lessons" to refresh the memories of his pArty 
friends. I would point those of the South to 
the Know Nothing whirlwind that, springing up 
hi the North some Ihree years ago, brought into 
thir) House a large majority of its present mem- 
pors; and would remind them, as in irs proscrip- 
tive course through that section itBtruck down 
man by man- of the Democrats, how they of the 
order exulted in the triumphs of whatthey were 
pleased to call a great national and conservative 
party; and how, when ita representatives met 
upon this floor, those of the South could find but 
some half dozen from the North with whom t})ey 
could associate in political action. Thtts demon- 
strating what, from the beginning, had been 
charged a^inst the party by the Democrats, that 
it was in its organization out a scheme of abo- 
litionism and frec-soiliam to^ sweep the northern 
and divide the southern States. And if in the 
South there are any left of those who joined it 
with ail honest belief that something through it 
would Joe done to preserve the- peace and good 
order of society, the equality of our righUr, the 
fount of our liberties, and the glory of our Ghod, 
1 would direct them to the ruins ana bloody walks 
of Louisville; the fresh earth upon the graved of 
men slaughtered at Baltimore; the rule of violence 
in New Orleans and other places, and* the get^- 
eral destruction of confidence between man and 
hits brother, and ask them if 'twere for sticA fruits 
and 9ueh ** lessoifs" they would longer uphold it? 
And if they shall say, as some htt now ready to 
do, that it waa their diversion in favor of Mr. 
1 Fillmore that elected Mr. Buchanan, it will be 
sufficient to remind them that such was not their 
intention, and that Mr. Buchanan had carried, 
by a majority over tdl opponents, enough of 
States to elect him. If thia shall not satisfy 
tht^m, I can only refer to the elections fo» State 
ofBcera in l)6nois and other States, where, by 
a union of tlieir northern friends with the Black 
Renublicans, the Democrats have been defeated; 
and to the other exhibition, that of the few 
nicmbcrs from the North who uniformly voted 
hfre with their South American friendairlsteadof 
with the Republicans — every man of them has 
bpt H^ slaughtered at home by their own party, 
because of that fact. And if still more of comfort 
tliey would have, as to the good effected by their 
order in the •* lessons** given, perhaps it will be 
enough to knoAr that it has, in two snort years— 
unintentionally, of course— done more for the 
advancement of the holy Catholic Church than 
could have been done by its mimsters in twenty 
V'-ars; and that in the recent political struggle, 
t)i< ir original distinctive principles were almost 
Unknown — have been swallowed up by mightier 
q'lcsiions. With these "lessons" and achieve- 
nii-nts should they be content, I trust we maybe 
ahle to accommodate the worthless diffbrences 
about that other bugaboo, introduced to help oat 

farty leaders, yclept " sqtiatter sovereignty.** 
tH name may for a while longer serve — as it has 
already done — to frighten cry in«' babies and boys 
ainiid to fro to bed ih the dark — ^blit grown-up 
men have learned to look upon it, in the settle- 
ment of great national issues of which we have 
the arbitrament, as being worth practieally about 
a;* much as would have been a regiment of China- 
men at Boena Vi^ta, armed with gongs. 

To our northern friends, who would excuse 
themaelves for what they have d<met are doing, 
and intend to do hereafter about this e^ery ques* 
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tion, by saying, ** We didn't commence this agi- 
tation — all was quiet until the Missouri compro- 
mise was repealed*' — 1 beg to say, that after its 
adoption, southern men were the last to give up 
the idea of such a division of the common terri- 
tory, and that they only yielded when their offers, 
seven times made, had been rejected -^ offers 
which were indorsed even t>y what you called 
the ultra^souihern, fire-eating, disunion Nashville 
Coiivention. Yes, sir, that convention asked for 
nothing more; and I think there is not a man in 
America, wbos.e mind is open to the impressions 
of reason and common sense, but will be ready 
to admit, that had such a division of our common, 
property been made and adhered to in good faith, 
there would not now be any cause for quarrel 
between us. 

But you would Qot hearken to us, wd perhaps 
it is as well; for, with a general acquiescence of 
the country in the great American principle, that 
new communities of our people — as well as older 
ones-^shall regulate their own domestic affairs 
in their own way, will cease this tmde of agita- 
tion — when, instead of devoting as now, less than 
one day in the week tb the interests of the nation 
and its wkUe people — Congress will have nothing 
to do but to labor for both. And why should it 
not be so, Mr. Speaker? Wlty is it that the 
only safe, just, and certain mode ever broached 
for the settlement of this slavery question, should 
not lie at once recognized by every man who 
would qui(»t forever this disturbing* element — 
why ? " Oh ! give «a back, " say northern gentle- 
men, " that * sacred 6ld landmark;' when it was 
living we never had a decent Respect for it— but 
dead, it has ^rown wonderfully upon our aflfec- 
tions: restore it, and all wiH be well." Sir, when 
gentlemen teil Us this, they know it wooM be Ixit 
as salve to a cancerous sore — hiding ita ragged 
surface when the roots were penetrating the 
vitals. They know well there is a feeling under- 
lying that, parilmount to all others, a mUf more 
oV If ss determined, accorditag to the tip or down 
of the philanthropk-politico-negro barometer, 
that from our Territories another State recog- 
nizing African servitttde shall never be admitted 
into this 0niott. They ktiow full well, that 
before, and fVom the iaV when the " old man 
eloouent" (John Ctuincy A^ams) declared "that 
he nad not a doubt bat slavery would be abol- 
ished in this eountry and thfough'out the world, 
and whether it would be done peaceably or by 
blood, God only knew, but in whatttfer way, he 
would say, let it come"-— yes, sir, from that 
time to tnie, northern gentremeti must know, 
that tliis anti-slavery sentiment has been fed in 
every possible way oy northern fanaticism, and 
southern violence, if you please, but steadily has 
it increased, until it now aspires to the control 
for its own purposes of every braneh of this 
Government. 

Is it strange, then, that floutherfTmen should 
seek, and, in the sohitioh of this question, ask, 
that it shall bo governed by a prineiph in itself 
so just to aU that ita oorreouiess has not been 
assailed by any, only as it may conflict with 
their det6rrainetk>n to shape things to suit them- 
selves by congressional interference? And, sir, 
is it at m mote strange that northern men — eastern 
and western men— ^should come up and meet 
them, and subseribe to a doctrine the basib of, 
and even older with us than the Constitution 
itself— the right of our people to self-government, 
and the reguration of their own domestic ailkirs .^ 
To suppose BO, would imply that their ideas of 
freedom and correct government were but the 
galvanized images of King Greorge's attempted 
rule inr this land. No, sir, there i9 a love of 
justice; a fraternal feblin^, pulsating through the 
mighty heart of this nation, which will scoflT to 
shame any party or set of men who may seek, by 
whatever means, to weaken the bands that were 
?irt about it by the hands, of its glorious old 
rounders. 

As for those eternal babblers about a system 
that is training, in civilization and Christianity, 
millions of a race of people who, from time im- 
memorial, have defied all othtfr means of eleva- 
tion above the most brutal instinbtd of savage 
nature — thev quietly see fitted out in their own 
pOTtB and elsewhere, ships that bear to a serv- 
tttide infinitiftly'more oppreesiTe than any koown 



in the States of this Union, thoaflands upon thou- 
sands of another race, whose history, coropara* 
tive civiliisation, and form of government, date 
back to a period when the Anglo-Saxon was un-* 
known ; they see millions upon mttUoos in another 
quarter of the world under a bondage to their 
allies of Old England stilt more galling, for tfufrt 
torture itself, in many horrid forms, is practiced 
even by Government officials, in the gratification 
of appetitea forever saying, ** Give 1 ' ' If any of 
those gentlemen wish to see the evidences to sua* 
tain such declarations, I have them here in an 
otficial form, collected and published by order of 
the British Commons, on the 34th of Ju(y , 1855, in 
a book of three hundred' and odd pages — stamped 
on its cover, *' Torture;" and in the "Indian 
Nq ws ' ' o£ the preceding year. When these have 
been looked over« and themtiehrea satisfied as to 
the humanUy which would be heard for its " Ion J 
prayers," I would refer them to the price of 
coolies in the Havana markety where- stx thou* 
^nd seven hundred'of them wisre recently landed 
froni three English vessels. And if they shall 
stiU rav«, and aay " nig^«r»" I think tliey may 
very safely be turned over to that ** discrimin- 
ating justice" which has already overtaken so 
many of them. If thia book upon torture were 
not an official record^ I would s{iecially recom*^ 
mend it, Mr. Speaker^ to be studied by thosar 
eharitttbU people in your region of country who 
take such delight in getting up a **'Terrinc Re- 
gister" against the southern slaveholders of thiar 
Union; but there being nothing in it from news- 
paper scribblers, mawkish romancers, or evfen 
stump orators, against tu, I fear my commenda- 
tions would go unheeded. 

When we of the South only a&k to be allowed 
to go ^ithout hindrance of governmental author- 
ity, and to taliQ with us, if we choose, into the 
common Territories, that property which the 
Government has heretofore protected — even on 
the high sqas — We think it not unreasonable. 
But when you of the North would now not only 
deny us that ri^ht, but would seek by all pos- 
sible means to make inoperative laws — the Con- 
stitution itself — which reouire the delivery of 
fugitives from labor, and. oy means not un fre- 
quently endangering the life of a daimaiUy and, 
oftener still, the escape of the slave — means 
which prevent my traveling into your Statea with 
my servant, when I- could do so in the most civ- 
i4ized country in Europe, yes, sir, in the most 
civilized country in the world, if a general diffu- 
sion of education be taken aa the standard — we 
think you are unreasonable> Some of those in 
your country, Mr. Speaker, who seem to ride 
before as pioneer*, look upon our G^crnment 
aa a most unholy league— a diflgrace, because it 
recognizes certain righta in us. And I nptice in 
the newspapers a call for a State anti-slavery 
distuiion convention in one of your chief towns, 
to consider the best mode of getting rid of it. 

I do not kfiow what epiiMtsb auch men may 
apply to a foreign Government-— whose la we, 
founded upon the mere comity of nations, are 
more liberal to us than their own State, or than 
they would have the laws of the General Gov- 
ernment. For it is true, sir, that, whilst 1 could 
not go into many of your States with theaervant 
who nurses my child, without danger of her 
being^eed to leave me, I might take a strapping 
negro man into Prusem and bring him away as 
my slave, by the laws of that country. And 
yet, sir, because we expect much less from you 
and our own Ghovemment-^honorable gentlemen, 
honest gentlemen, good citizena, lover/i of the 
Union even, as they would have the world believe, 
are striving to do that which, if carried out, will as 
certainly eventuate in a diaeolntion of this Con- 
federacy as if God, in hia wrath at the unappre- 
ciation of great bleseings bestowed, had visited 
us widi that judicial bUndiiess which precedes 
destruction. 

From the smile I observed upon their faces, 
when I adverted to th6 laws of Prussia, some 
gentlemen around me seem to doubt tl>e correct- 
ness of what was stated; and, in order that there 
may be no caviling about the matter, I send to 
the Clerk's desk to be read a letter fV6m Mr. 
Vroom, our Minister at the Court of Berlin; and 
i only ask that his communication shall be read, 
beCBfase it condense* into lesf iphxx the jadgmen^ 
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of the courts of that country which I haye before 
me. 
The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 

BbKUk, July $28, 1856. 

DiARSia:. I haTO at length taceeedad in obtaining 
ODiiies of the sentences or Judgments gitren in tbe Prussian 
courts in this place/ in the mauer of tbe slove Marcellino, 
against his nuwter, Dr. Ritter, of Rio Janeiro. They are 
long and intricate, and arc perfect models of Gennan legal 
mttocioation. I have bad prepared a full translation, and 
intend to preserve it as a specimen of legal phiioaophy in 
tbe « Fatherland." If it should be desired I will have a 
copy made for you. At present I send you such an abstract 
of the case as will be saiisftu:tory upon the point to which 
your inquiry referred. There were various other points 
raised as to time, Jurisdiction, fcc, tbe decision of which 
is of no kind of importance. 

About 1853, Di. Ritter came from Rio to Beritn, having 
With him Marcelllno, who was noted on his passport as his 
■lave. In 1854. Marcellino instituted in tbe royal city court 
at Berlin an action against Dr. Ritter foi^fc/oiruiiion, because 
Dr. Ritter asserted that he (Marcellino) was a slave ; and 
that Dr. Ritter bad bought him in Rio in March, 18SS ; that 
be bad treated him as a slave, and would continue to dh 
00 on his return to Rio. . 

Marcellino denied tlie doctor's right to claiib him as a 
■lave, and requested that l^e should be made to prove it 
within four weeks. 

Tbe Court said, in their opinion, << A complaint of def- 
amation would have been rejected flom tbe beginning, if 
the Prussian legislation bad declared that slavery— that is 
to say, property in man— is illegal, as well in regard to. for- 
eigners as natives, and that tvtry slave setting foot on 
Prussian territory ii ftee. In such case, the complaUit 
would have been void in a legal sense without regard to 
any injury resulting from it i and an obligation to maintain 
tlie charge would have been inadmissible and alKurd, be- 
eause slavery could have no legal existence. But the 
Prussian MgUlation has not reprobated the institution of. 
^avery in such a decided manner. On the contrary, sec- 
tion oat hundred and ninety-eight of the Prussian common 
law, 1. p. 5, declares expressly that foreianers, being in the 
royal conntriea only fbr a time, retain their rights to the 
slave they have brought with tbcm ; and this provision has 
nowhere been annulled by late legislation." 

Ilnving estabiidhcd this, the court then argued that, as 
the law which secured tO foreigners tlie right to the slaves 
they brought tviiir them, seemed to reserve expressly to the 
person claimed, tbe rigbt to contest the claim ; that, there- 
fore, the plainbfi^ action might be maintained, and that he 
could compel the defendent, Dr. Ritter. to establish his 
claim In a given time. Tbe judgment or the court was as 
ibllowa : 

** That the defendant. Dr. Ritter, is obliged to institute a 
suit in due form on account of the claims be makes to Mar- 
cellino, tbe plaiutiff,as being his property within a term of 
nine months, in default wbereot'he shall be perpetually 
eiOoined against setting up any such claim ; and, in that 
case, tbe said Dr. Ritter shall be bound to pay tbe coats of 
the process, and to refun4. those of the other party." 

Fcom this Judgment Dr.- Ritter appealed, and insisted that 
plaintiff^s action should have been dismissed with costs. 
After stating the case and examining the various questions 
raised as to time. Jurisdiction, fccj, t|ie court of appeal 
held that there was no real ground for a suit for defama- 
tion, " Although the dejcndant has acknowledged that he 
asserts to have aright, a property in Marcellino as his tdavc, 
and that he has not lost it even in Prussia, by virtue of tbe 
prescription (d. 198, 1, 5) of the common law : that for- 
eigners, being in tbo royal countries only for a while, retain 
their rights in the slaves they have brought With tiiem." 
And the reason given why the action could not be main- 
tained was, not that the action would lie in any case, but 
ttaai, in this case, there was probable cause for making the 
chai^ complained of. Anu therefore it ^as no vain or 
dnfouniied boa«t to the iAjury of Morcellii^o. The dourt 
■aid farther : 

** The plaintiff baa arrived here flrom Brasll as companion 
and sorvant of tbe defendant, from a country in which 
■lavcry exisu, and he is noted in the pasitport of defendant 
as his slave. He himself declares in his complaint that he 
has been treated until now as a slave ; and tbe merchant 
Ree, ftom Rio de Janeiro, whose testhnony as a witness 
has been taken in perpeUiam mtmoriam rei, has testified 
that Marcellino has tht^re lived in tbe bouse of Dr. Ritter as 
a slave, and that he baa been treated as slaves live and are 
treated accordiif^ to tbe custom there, in which respect be 
mentions tbe manner of a<ldressing and of going with bare 
feet. Tlwrefore Dr. Ritter has been undoubtedly, as regards 
Marcellino, in possession of the riahts of a master over his 
slave, and this relation has existed sttll on their arrival at 
Berlin, and of course it has not been altered by the acci- 
dsntal saying or^zi^ession that be would exercise bis 
right in Marcellino, only in a limited sense, during bis res* 
idence in Europe." Under these circumstances, the court 
add, Dr. Ritter had sufficient reason to say what he did, or 
make the claim he dH^ and if it cannot be considered an 
arbitrary, unfbunded boast, even if it should turn out that 
the right of ownership could not be proved, or if it should be 
abolished. The complaint must therefore be considered 
unfounded. Tlie Judgment of the court of appeals was that 
tbe plaintiff in the action Ibr defiimation should be non- 
suited, and that each party pay half the costs of the two 
courts, k.c. 

From this abetraet of the two Judgments, it will be seen 
in what the two courts agreed and wherein they differed. 

1. Both agreed, that according to Prussian law, slavery 
might exist in the kingdom—that is to say, a foreigner, 
comutf here for a time, could bring with him his slave, and 
retain him as a slave wliile he remained. • 

8. Both agreed, that if no slavery could exist, no action 
of detkmation for claming a person as a slave could lie. 

8. Bciili agreed, that an action might be brousht for 

laking soch a charge—it being degrading and u^unou«« 



4. But on tbe point, whether the action could be main- 
tained in this case, the courts differed. 

The Arst court said the charge had been proved, and that 
defendant must prove the truth of it in nine months, or lose 
his pretended rights and pay costs. 

The second court said the charge had been proved ; but 
under such circumstances of open claim of right, and of 
proof, as to show that defendaot had probable ground for 
what he said, and therefore the action would not lie, and 
be should not be compelled to prove Ills claim. 

From the decree of the second court there was an appeal 
to tiic highest tribunal, in which it was soueht to annul or 
reverse the judgment of the second court ; but only on the 
ground of dfefects in form. It was unsucesaful, and the 
Judgment remains undisturbed. 

Although in this case the f-uit was not bronglit originally 
by the slave to recover his freedom, but only to recover 
damages against Dr. Ritter for claiming him as a slave, and 
to compel tiie master to prove his right, yc;t the law and the 
principles laid down and recognised by botii courts, sliow 
conclusively that the rights of a master, who takes a slave 
into tbe Prussian territories for a limited time, arc respected, 
and that the slave has no right to claim his freedom, simply 
tiecsanse he is on Prussian soil. 

I hope you will pardon the dehiy which has taken place. 
It has not been my fault. 

Very respectiUliy, your obedient servant, 

P. D. VROOM. 
General J. A. Tuomas. 

Mr. SANDIDGE. I shall make no comments 
upon that letter^ Mr. Speaker. I knew some such 
decision had been given bv the Prussian courts, 
but supposed they were oased upon that com- 
mon law of nations argued during tne first session 
of this Congress, by the member from Georgia, 
[Judge WARNEa,] and called on General Thomas, 
expecting to find it on the files of the State De- 
partment. Not being there, the Assistant Secre- 
tary* St my instance, addressed Mr. Vroom, and 
the letter read is his response. 

Since the 4th of November, Mr. Speaker, gen- 
tlemen upon this floor have become somewiiat 
more nervous than they were a short while be- 
fore. 7%en, some of them spoke as if they had 
been prophets, with a *' thus saith the Lord*," 
noi0,'tjiey begin to hear another yoice^that of 
the people — snd U saith: *'Make way ye unprof- 
itable servants; long enough have ve cumbered 
high places— given our Council Halls to the^Iack 
man, and owr interest to the • dry rot.*.** 

One honorable gentlenum, [Mr. Shsrman, of 
Ohio,] who has attained to some notoriety as a 
member of a circumambulating committee of this 
House — to relieve himself from the suspicion of 
beioe of the full Hood, has gone so far as to say, 
that he would '* crush out political abolitionism,' * 
by which. I suppose he means abolition for po- 
Uiical reasops— 41 discriminatiop which, without 
benefiting us, shows that he himself— being of a 
mixed breed — is likely to have applied politically 
that ethnologic theory of the runiung etU of hybrid 
races. 

Other gentlemen— and I .particularly remember 
the senior member from Ohio— have sought to 
repel the idea that they were engaged in enter- 
prises looking towards Government interference 
with slavery^n Uie iitates. Well, sir, in addition 
to what was brought to the notice of the House a 
few days a^o, by the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Lktchbr,] 1 wish to refer to a 
resSution introduced here by the member from 
Ohio, on the 18th of December, 1848, providiiig 
for a vote upon the emancipation of the slaves in 
this District. In that i-esolution, every male slave 
(as well as free colored) above the age of twenty- 
one years, who had been one year in the District, 
was authorized to go to the polls and vole alone 
side his master, upon his own emancipation. A 

Sroposition more insulting could not, I think, 
ave been conceived; and if it was not to be ap- 
plied to the States, it certainly had a terrible 
squinting as to what Congress might be expected 
to do, whes taken in connection with much that 
has since occurred — should 'SUch men as the sev- 
enty-nine who voted against laying it on the 
table ever be able to control the legislation of 
this country. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, since some gentlemen 
on this floor — and many honest people elsewhere 
who are engaged in this sectional movement — in- 
voke success in the name of humanity, and for 
good of both the white and black races, 1 desire 
to meet them fairly, upon their free-soil-no-more- 
slave-states platform, and after working out their 
principles to their legitimate and only end, ask 
tf the results would Se satisfactory. *To do it, I 
must assume — what would never be submitted to 



—that the policy of these men had been fUlly in- 
augurated — had become fixed — that no more slave 
territory or slaveholdin? States could come into 
the Union. Restricted then to their present limits 
—the richest portions of which are now being cul- 
tivated by the people of the slaveholding States— 
they would soon have to fall back upon poorer 
lands, at a time.when tbe world will lieea more 
of their great staple productions than can be sup- 
plied; for the enbrts of Great Britain have de- 
monstrated the fact that in this country, and by 
< slave labor alone, can its leading staples be grown 
in sufiicient quantities to supply the demands of 
the world — articles that now form in value such 
a large proportion of tbe whole exports from the 
United States. Prices will then go up and con- 
tinue at a high figure. Our negvoes, too, will go 
on increasing in number; their value will not have 
depreciated, oecause their labor paid well. But« 
after a time, they wotUd become so numerous, 
we should not have lands for them to till. The 
proceeds then , of that labor which is now invested 
in new lands and more slaves, and in the produc- 
tions of the white man, will be expended in open- 
ing up the riches of her mines of iron, of eold, of 
lead, of copper, of coal, her quarries of slate, of 
marble, of gypsum, &/C. Railroads and canals will 
intersect her whole borders; and along side her 
plantations will be reared establishments, whose 
operatives having no other field of labor, and cost- 
ing little more than food and raiment, shall make 
ours the greatest mining and manufacturing coun- 
try on earth, •^nd then would the South have 
finished her course of prosperity, and her time of 
trial draw ni§[h. Witn a servile population pre- 
ponderating in number, because the laboring 
while man would have been driven out to make 
room for the black man; pent up in restricted 
limits, and ground down as they will then be, to 
the utmost point of human endurance — as labor- 
ers always are, when tliere is no choice Si^to the 
kind of labor — and who have to work or starve; 
then-^aj, sir, thbn, if tbe humanity of our neigh- 
bors (Grod save the mark !) should nave waiteuao 
long for its solution, will be determined ourSpf'ak- 
er 's problem of absorption; unless, indeed, avoided 
by tne self-expatriation of the white man from 
homes made intolerable by governmental policy. 
And I leave, sir, to your present friends, who 
woold test it by such means, all tbe pleasure to 
be derived from its contemplation. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the end of that Free^ 
Soilism held out so alluringly to northern men ; 
whose practical workings I hare traced only in 
the slave States, but whose. triumph would recoil 
no less disastrously upon those who madly 
pushed it forward. For with the South as the 
deadlifist enemy to a Grovernment thus regardless 
of its rights ana interests; with a4f>of»alation more 
dense than hers, and driven by our competition 
from the haunts of trade, of commerce, and of 
manufacture which they now monopolize; ground 
down, too, by the same remorseless tyrant — neces- 
sity, and with the cry of bretui forever ringing*in 



you, 



sir. whether— 



their ears, I need not ask 
When, shorn of our locks our temple shi41 be 
thrown down— your people will not be buried in 
the ruins also. 

But this is the feast to which northern men are 
invited. Let them partake. Give form and shape 
to this fantasy, and then will end, too, the 
dream of our people; who, in the advancement 
of art and science, of improvement and inven- 
tion, have seen, from the frozen regions of the 
north, their descendants fly down to where old 
Boreas surrenders to the Sun; and throughout all 
that space, and from the gems of the Gulf- At- 
lantic to the isles of the Pacific, view countless 
and united millions, whose happy and jovous 
greetings were made to echo aiong the vallevs, 
and reecho up to where the leaping thunder oe- 
spoke the praises of great America s God. Yes, 
sir, that dream will then be over; and kings and 
tyrants, into whose ears it has been whispered, 
will again sleep soundly. 

^bolitioniem has a much shorter road, and, 
permit me to say, sir, a more honorable because 
more honest one. By no hypocritical guises and 
pretenses are its designs covered up — potvca is 
all it asks. And if your people, Mr. Speaker, 
must choose one or the other— commend us not to 
.those who, in the generousness of their humanity » 
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would roast us before the fire, rather than impale 
us on the stake. If a tree shall be known by its 
fruits and results » then may the slave deplore 
that sickly sympathy which, day by day, serves 
but to circumscribe nis walks and the comforts 
of his home, and, persistently encouraged, must 
lead to unimagincd horrors. 

I came here, Mr. Speaker, a devoted lover of 
the Union; and for its preservation, with my peo- 
ple, I will battle so long as there is space upon 
which honor can stand. And that we may be 
worthy of, and may preserve, the friends we have 
in your section of the country, who have so nobly 
ana self-sacrificingly braved the black storm- 
cload, which would not even leave us a place of 
rest, we will be moderate in our declarations and 
temperate in our resolves, so that, should your 
northern policy leave us no other course to pursue 
but submission to undepicted evils in the Union, 
we may be ready, with our brethren, to go ot*/ of 
it, with the sustaining power of a cause the world 
will justify — which will be worth to us more than 
Paixhan guns or Sharpens rifles. 
. ^ For myself, sir, should Black Republicanism, 
in whatever dothing, three years hence, or ever, 
afain marshal in sectional array against us, I 
shall counsel to but one course. That will be: 
Union with equality, or disunion; and you to de- 
cide. I would have no other plank in our plat- 
form-^no other words. And if, to northern men, 
disunion w^re preferable to confederating on such 
terms, by their judgment we would abide; and 
not against tu shoula rise the brave old grand- 
sires who, in din and smoke of battle-fields, 
watered it with the last ebbings of their blood. 

I have now said more than 1 ever expected to 
utter upon this flocr on any occasion, but as be- 
comes a good citizen, the representatiiVe of a trust- 
ing constituency,- shall pray most earnestly that 
the great GK>d, whose ways are inscrutable, may 
so guide and direct our people that, unlopped 
from the old stem, the spreading branches of our 
country may be preserved in perpetual verdure, 
their bright and expansive bloom the fire, and 
their protecting shadow the cloud, to guide, in 
some coming hoar of deliverance, earth°s toiling 
millions 
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January 6. 1857. 

The Pre8ideat>» AdbusI Msatage being ander cMMider- 
ation, oo a motioB to refer aad prin^-> 

Mr. STEPHENS said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have no desire to prolong 
this debate. If the House had not manifested so 
decided an indisposition to take a vote the other 
J9y , I should have remained silent. A discussion 
on the President's message, and the subjects em- 
braoed in it, on a motion to print and refer, such 
as this, commenced and contmued as it has been, 
is unusual in this House. These topics are 
generally considered in Committee of the Whole 
after the message has been referred. But this 
discussion to me, thus far, has not been uninter- 
esting, and to the country, I trust, it will not be 
unprofitable. 

We have just passed an important crisis in our 
history — one or the most im{)ortant, if not Iht 
most important, perhaps, in it. We are even 
now in the midst of events which will hereafter 
be marked as an epoch in the politics of the coun- 
try. The issues in the late Presidential election 
brought into array two great parties, (I shall 
speakonly of two, because the contest was mainly 
between them,) organized tfpoli principles well 
defined, well ascertained, and directly antago- 
nistical, hostile, and conflicting. Old parties were 
dismembered and broken up; and men who looked 
upon tliese principles thus put in issue as para- 
mount to all others, took their position accord- 
ingly, without refei-ence to past associations, 
formed upon issues no longer vital or living. The 

I^rinciplQS entering into the canvass were clear- 
y ana openly proclaimed, and the issues on 
theih squarely met on both sides. These iJMuas 



involved the harmony, if not the stability of the 
Republic. I do not augment its importance when 
I say that the result was a Ycarfut one. it was 
so considered and felt from one extremity of the 
Union to the other. The conflict is now over. 
The issue, so far as the election was concerned, 
is now decided. The result is known. The 
immediate danger is past. The public mind, so 
lately wrought up to tne highest degree of excite- 
ment, is quieting; and we may do well, now that 
the campaign storm is over, and its perils sur- 
mounted, to recount some of the incidents, and as 
voyagers of another kind, take new reckonings 
for our future course. With these feelings I enter 
this debate. 

And may I not pause here in the beginning to 
congratulate the House — congratulate the coun- 
try, and to congratulate even you, Mr. Speaker, 
against your will, upon our safe deliverance? 
Am I not right in assuming that the news of the 
result of the late election, which we are consider- 
ing, as it winged its flight through the land, made 
the great majority of the people throughout this 
vast -Republic breathe freer, easier, and deeper, 
everywhere ? To men of every class it brought 
joy and gladness. To the plowman, as he was 
treading his furrow — to the mechanic, as he plied 
himself to his daily toil—to the merchant at his 
counter— to the banker at his desk— to the mari- 
ner, as he breasted the surges of the sea, as well 
as to the statesman pondering over questions of 
deep interest to all. To men of every grade and 
occupation, including some even of those, I be- 
lieve, who stood in opposition to thos^with whom 
I acted, all breathed freer and easier when the 
result was known. The whole country was re- 
lieved from an uncertain apprehension. Men felt 
relief. Trade felt it. Commerce felt it. Business 
in its every department — ^in its quickened energy 
and activity — in its various channels, felt it. 
And, sir, I can say for myself, I never addressed 
the House before upon any subject with greater 
personal gratification than I do at this time, in 
review of the questions which characterized the 
late contest, and the principles which I consider 
as having been sustamed by the popular verdict 
rendered. « 

Sir, what are those questions and principles ? 
Let us look at them, ana examine them according 
to their intrinsic merits. Some gentlemen seem 
not to understand them; some seem to overlook 
them; some seem not to appreciate them, or to 
underrate them; while others still seem disposed 
to divert the mind from, tlie great leading issues 
to minor points, and attempt to create the impres- 
sion that the election turned upon the latter, and 
not the former, and that nothing of real and vital 
importance has been determined. The issues 
were, dodged, say thej, in some sections, and 
differently expounded in diflerent sections. This 
is the case with the gentleman from Kentucky, 
[Mr. H. Marshall,] who so earnestly addressed 
the House a few days ago, and who I regret is 
not now in his seat. Hence his repeated sallies 
upon " squatter sovereignty," and the dififerent 
opinions entertained by some persons at the 
North, as well as the South, touching the power 
of the Territorial Legislature of fCansas to 
exclude slavery. 

Now, sir, I do Not intend to follow those who 
either ignore, overlook, underrate, or endeavor to 
divert attention from the main and essential facts 
of the case. In what I have to say to-day I shall 
come directly to the subject. I maintain that two 
great principles have been sustained and vindi- 
cated in the late election, both embracing a policy 
vital to the harmony of the two great sections of 
the country, and essential to the preservation and 
continuance of the Union of these States. 

These principles are: first, that there shall be 
no congressional prohibition of slavery in the 
common territory. This principle was openly, 
'boldly, and universally advocated on the one side, 
and as fearlessly and fiercely denounced on the 
other. Besides this there was another principle, 
just as boldly and unequivocally maintained on 
one side, and as fiercely assailea, though not so 
openly denounced in convention, on the other; 
and that is, secondly, that new States arising and 
springingjup in the common Territories roajrand 
snail be admitted a? States into this Union Mther 
with or without African thivery, as the people 



therein may determine for themselves when they 
come to form their Stale constitution. These, 
sir, were the great and essential principles of the 
late contest. They were proclaimed at Cincin- 
nati, on the one side, in the following words: 

['Retolvedf That claiming ftllowship with,' and desiring 
the cooperation of all who r^ard the preBervation of the 
Union under the Constitution as the paramount iMue, and 
repudiaUng all secUonal parties and platforms concerning 
domestic slavery which seek to embroil the States and 
incite to treason andtirmed resistance to law in the Terri> 
tories, and whose avowed purposes, if consummated, must 
end in civil war and disunion, the American Ile.mocracjr 
recognize and adopt the principles contained in theoiganie 
laws establishing the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, 
as embodying the only sound and safe solution of the 
*■ slavery question,' upon which the great national idea of 
the people of tliis whole country ean repose in its determ- 
ined conservatism of the Union-— won-ifUervention te Con- 
gress with tlavery in State and Territory^ or in I4e DimMU 
of Columbia. 

** 9. That this was the basis of the compromises of 1850, 
confirmed by both the DemocnUc and Whig parties in 
national conventions, ratified by the people in the election 
of lS:i2f and rigliily applied to the organization of Terri- 
tories in 1854. 

*< 3. That by the unifbrm application of this Democratic 
principle to ilic organization of Territories, and to the ad- 
misaiqp of new States, with or without domestic slavery 
as thpy may elect, the equal rights of all the States will be 
preserved intact, the original compacts of the Constitution 
maintained inviolate, ann the perpetuity and expansion of 
this Union insured to its utmost capacity of emoracing in 

Keace and harmony every future American State t|iat may 
e constituted or annexed with a republican form of gov- 
ernment.'* 

*< Retolvedy That we recognize the right of th» people of 
all the Territories, including Kansas and Nebraska, acting 
through the legally and fiilrly expressed will of a majority 
of actual residents, and whenever the number of their 
inhabitants Justifies it, to form a Constitution with or with- 
out domestic slavery, and be admitted into the Union upon 
terms of perfect equality with other States." ■ ^ 

These principles involving the constitutional 
rights of nearly one half the States of this Union, 
and the equality of the States themselves, and 
without which the Union of the States cannot 
and oueht not to be maintained, so clearly and 
distinctly net forth, and inscribed upon the ban- 
ners of one party, were jusfas distinctly contro- 
verted and assailed by their opponents in the 
canvass; for though the platform put forth by the 
other great party to which I allude, in its organ- 
ization at Philadelphia, says nothing about the 
admission of a slave State, yet their policy lea^s 
to the same result as if the denial had been openly 
procleimed. Their principles were aunounced 
m the following words: 

** That the Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign 
power over the Territories of the United States for their 
government, and that, in the exercise of this power, it is 
botli the right and the duty of Congress to prohibit in the 
Territories those twin relics of barbarism— polygamy and 
slavery." 

Thus, sir, was the issue distinctly made and 
joined. The friends of the Union under the 
Constitution on the one side rallied against the 
enemies of both, as I conceive, arrayed on the 
other. There was no dodging or evasion any- 
where,- on the part of those at least who main- 
tairi^d the constitutional right. The contest was 
fierce. The issue, so long as the result was 
doubtAil, was well calculated to awaken fearful 
apprehensions. The battle was gallantly fought 
— the victory nobly won. Sectionalism has been 
signally rebuked and constitutionalism gloriously 
tnumpnant. Nor am I disposed to consider the 
victory thus achieved api a Darren triumph only. 
It must and will tend to settle, if it has not per- 
manently settled, questions of the gravest import 
and hi|hest importance. It has effectually re- 
affirmea upon a rehearing the principles estab- 
lished in 1850. Thatis a great point gained. The 
principle then adopted in our territorial policy 
was that there should be no congressional restric- 
tion against slavery in the Temtories. 

The Wilmot proviso was put down and aban- 
doned; and the people settling and colonizing the 
public domain fric»m all the States alike, wi£out 
hindrance, limitation, or control by Congress, 
were left to form and mold their institutions with- 
out any restrictions except those imposed by the 
Constitution of the United States, with the right 
guarantied of being admitted into the Union either 
with or without slavery, as they might determine 
for themselves. This policy, adopted in 1850, 
being the basis of what is known as the compro- 
mise measures of that year, has, I say, been reaf- 
firmed. It was thougnt by many, on the adop- 
tion of this policy in 1850, that agitation upon tne 
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subject of slavery would cease, so far aa the Ter- 
ritories were concerned, at least. But subsequent 
events have shown that the snake was " spotchcd** 
only, not •* killed;** and it may be now that it is 
only scotched again, and not yet killed. Flow this 
will be time must determine; tut, judging from the 
past , we have reason to hope. The principles enter- 
ing into the contest between Mr. Jefferson and the 
elder Adams were not more clearly marked out, 
and squarely met on both side^ than they have 
been in this; nor were they, in my judgment, more 
essential to the preservation of the liberties of 
this country, upon constitutional principles, than 
the questions just decided; and hereafter, sir, in 
tbc distant future, if that bright future awaits us 
which I can but hope does, 1856 will be looked 
back to and dated from, just as 1801 has been in 
olir past history. 

I stood by the policy adopted in 1850, and now 
I trust firmly established, not because 1 thought 
it gave the people of the South the full measure 
of their just rights, but for reasons and consid- 
erations which I need not now enumerate — for 
the same reasons I stood by it in 1854, when it 
was carried out in the Kansas-Nebraska bill^ Aid 
for the same reasons, with a renewed steadfast- 
ness of purpose, I stood bv it in its greatest peril 
in 1856. 

Much, sir, has been said about the Kansas bill 
in tliis debate. Much was said about it in the 
late canvass. It was the leading topic every- 
where, and itsf principles were made the turning 
point everywhere; indeed, the issue — the great 
iii3UQ in the contest, was made with the uirect 
"wicw of having its principles and policy approved 
and indorsed or rejected and repudiated by the 
people. It is because this measure, so directly in 
i£:sue, has been so triumphantly sustained, that I 
HO much rejoice in the result. No man can say 
that this issue was dodged. It was presented by 
its friends in the organization of this House at the 
beginning of the last session. Itwas the basis of 
tlie organization at Cincinnati, and formed one of 
the most prominent features in the programme of 
princrples there announced. And white it was 
not nameit in so many words in the Philadelphia 
programme, yet all fcnow that the party there 
assembled was organized mainly in opposition to 
rhat measure and the principles upon which it 
was based. In the newspapers, and on theliust- 
ings, nothing was railed against so bitterly and 
uncea&ingly as the "iniquity,'* "the cheat,'* 
ftnd **ihe mfanoy,*' of the Kansas bill. Thi« 
measure, therefore, ma,y be considered aa one 
of the things most emphatically indorsed by the 
people in the late election. 

I am the more rejoiced at this, because I know 
something of the difficulties attending its passage 
— the violence , the passion , and fanaticism evoked 
a^^inst it. I well remember the opinions then 
Qkfi^n — that the North never would submit to it; 
and that the sealt: then filled by those who voted 
for it frpm tliat section would never again be 
filled by men of like sentiment^. By indignant 
constituencies, such members were to be driven 
forever from the publiccouncils. Forty -four mem- 
ber^from the North in this House \oted for the 
1^11, only one of whom, I believe, acted with its 
enemies in the^ late struggle for its maintenance. 
To the present House, owing chiefly to causes I 
need not mention, only eighteen were returned 
fi'om that section in favor ot it. This Was matter 
of great boast at the time. But, sir, to the next 
House we have forty-nine members already chosen 
from the North at the late elections, upon the 
distinct issue of their advocacy of this bill. This 
is five more than the number originally for it; the 
cause grow.s stronger instead of weaker. This ia 
one of the results of the late election particularly 
gratifying to me in itself. It shows what men of 
nerve, with fidelity to the Constitution, relying 
upon the virtue, intelligence, loyalty, and patriot- 
ism of the people, can effect. Language would 
fail me in an attempt to characterize as they de- 
serve those sterling and noble spirits who boro 
the constitutional flag in the North against the 
popular prejudice and faiiaticism. of the people of 
their own section, in this contest,. 

Sir, it is aaeasy thing for a man to drift along 
with the popular current. Any man can do that. 
Honors thus obtained are as worthless as they 
lire cl)«api but it rei^uireji p^jrve— it requires all 



the elements that make a man, to stand up and 
oppose men in their errors, and advocate truth 
before €i people unwilling to hear and to receive 
it — to speak to those who ** having cars hear not, 
and having eyes see not.** History furnishes 
some examples of this sort; but the history of,- 
the world, in my judgment, has never furnished 
nobler and grander specimens of this virtue than 
the late canvass in the North. When a man 
discharges his duty upon any occasion, he de- 
serves respect and admiration; but when a man 
discharges his duty against the prevailing preju- 
dices of those around him, and even against his 
own natural feelings and inclinations, that man 
commands something higher than respect and ad- 
miration. The elder Brutus, who sat in judgment 
and pronounced sentence against his own son, 
silencing the adverse promptings of a father's 
heart, made himself the ** noblest Roman of them 
all;** and those statesmen at the North to whom I 
allude, who had the nerve, in the crisis just passed, 
to stand up and vindicate the right, under the 
circumstances in which they were placed, give 
to the world an instance of the moral sublime in 
human action never surpassed before. t)ur his- 
tory furnishes no parallel with it. They bore 
the brunt of the fight. To tliem the preservation 
of the Republic is due ; and if our Republic proves 
not to be ungrateful, they will receive patriots* 
rewards — more to be desired than monuments 
of brass or marble— honored names while living, 
and honored memories when dead. 

But eulogy is not my object at this time. I 
have to speak of principles on tliis occasion — not 
men; and 1 intend to speak particularly of the 
principles of the Kansas bill. This 1 4o, because 
many affect not to understand them, and some 
say that different constructions are put upon them 
by different people. This, sir, is the case with 
almost every act of legislation. The Constitu- 
tion itself is pot free from the charge of admit- 
ting different constructions; but whatever differ- 
ence in construction may exi^t in reference to the 
Kansas bill, this difference arises not so much 
from the words of the bill as fj*om the Constitu- 
tion. The gentleman from Kentucky to whom I 
alluded [Mr. H. Marshall] said he would have 
voted for it with one coi^struction, and against it 
wi^h another. That the bill and its principles, 
with whatever construction » has been sustained 
by the elections, he and all must admit. The 
question of repeal has been put to cest. 

Now, then, as to the nature, character, objeatS| 
effects, and principles of the bill. What does it 
do, and what was it intended to accomplish ? On 
this point I afHrm and maiptain that it -did but 
carry out in good faith the principles and policy 
of the territorial acts of 1850, upon tlie subject 
of slavery — the New Mexico and Utah bills for 
which that gentleman voted, and for the main- 
tenance of which both he and I were pledged, 
and for the maintenance of which both tlie old 
Whig and Democratic parties were most sol^ 
emnly pledged. The gentleman admits tiiat he 
stoocf pledged to carry out the principles. of the. 
New Mexico and Utah bills upon the subject of 
slavery. This is what I maintain the Kansas 
bill did, and that it is subject legitimately to the 
same construction upon the subject of slavery as 
those bill? are, and non« other.. I have the bills 
all before me. Let us then compare then> in all 
the essential particular, sq far aa tho vexed 
question of slavery is concerned. 

Butbefore doing so, let me premise by restating, 
what all must admit, that the basis of'^the policy 
adopted in 1850 was the abandonment of the 
** Wilmot proviso'* — another name for conffres- 
s;oual restriction, and the establishment of the 
principle of " non-intervention^ ' by Congress, 
either for or against slavery in the Territories. 
The object was to stay the aggressive hand of 
this Government, and to quiet sectional agitation, 
by removing this cause of excitement from the 
halls of Cong[rcss, and leaving the question, as to 
their domestic institutions, to be settled by the 
people to be affected by tl],em at the proper time, 
and in the proper manner, under the Constitution 
of the United States; and that it shjould be no 
objection to tlie admission of any new State into 
this Union, because of its constitution recognizing 
or tolerating slavery. The principle of It division 
k)f the Terntoxy proposed in 16^, having been 



repudiated by tlie North, a return to original 
principles, was found to be the only safe solution 
of the question. With this view and object the 
New Mexico bill contains these clauses: 

« See. 2. JiHi be itjmiher enacted^ lliatall thm portion 
of the territory of tbe United States •wuiided a» followi*," 
&c., 3ic., &c., '' be, aiid the same is hereby, erected into a 
tuinporary government, by the name of Uie Territory of 
New Mexico: Provided,'''' kc, fcc: " Jindvrovided/urtlier, 
That when admitted as a State, tbe wid Territory, or any 
portion of the suune, «UaU be received into Uie Uuioo, with 
or without slavery, as their constitution mSy prescribe at 
the time of admission. ^ 

<< Ssc. 7. ^nd he it further enacted, Ttiat the lei^slativo 
power of the Territory sbaU extend to all rightful aubj^cta 
of legislation consistent with the Constitution of tbe United 
States and the provisions of this act. " 

"Sbo. 17. Jlttdbeit/urtkerendctedj That tbe Constitu- 
tion and laws of tbe United States WDich are not locally 
inapplicable shall have the. same force and effect wiibin 
the (iaid Territory of New Mexico as elsewhere within the 
United States." 

These are all the essential clauses in the New 
Mexico bill upon the subject. Those in the Utah. 
bill I need not read*, for if not identical in words, 
they are in substance. I will now read the pro- 
visions of the ^ansasjbijl on the same subject: 

<'Sec. 19. ^nd he U/urtker enacted. That all that part of 
tbc territory of the United States included within the fol- 
lowing limits," kc, fitc, " be, and the game Is hereby, 
created into a temporary Ibvemmcnt, by the mmc of the 
Territory of Kansas; and wjlien adittUted as a State, or 
States, the said Territory, or any portion of the saiiie, shall 
be received into the Union, with or without slavery, as ibeir 
con.stitution may prescribe at the time of their adniission." 

'*Sec. 24. JlHdbeit/ttrtkerenacHsd, That the legelative 
power of the Territory sbaU extend to all riglitAil subjecu 
of legislation consistent with tjie Constitution of the United 
States, and the provisions of this act.*' 

'' i^EC. SQ. ^nd be U f^^Ker enadedj" ♦ • ♦ "that 
the Gonstitation and all laws o4^ the Cfnited States which 
are not loca^y inapplitable, shall have the -same force and 
effect wi^iin the said Territory of, Kansas as elsewher*. 
within tlie United State.-*, except the eighth section of th« 
act preparatory to tht) adnil^ision of MissoriH into die Union, 
approved March 6, 18EM^ wbteh bctafi ioconaistent with the 
principle of non-interveiition by CoQ^ess with alavery ia 
the States and Territories, as reco«;nized by the legislaiioa 
of 1850, conraionly caUea the conipromirte meastires, 14 
hereby declared inoperative and void ; it being the uue In 
tent suid meoiiing^f this act, n«t to legidaie slavery into 
any Territory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to 
leave the people tliereof perfectly free to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only 
to the Constitution at the United St:ites: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to revive or 
put in force any law or regulation which may have existed 
prior to the act of 6th ot March, 1820, either 4>rotectinSt 
establishirigj probibitfog^ or aboUabing slavery."- 

From this 'expoi§ it wiU be. seen how clearly 
the poUqr,'in|iri[ed ou> in the Ne>ir Mexico and . 
Utah bills ^n 1850, was followed in tne B^ansas 
and Nebraska bill in 1854. The clauses in that 
portion of the bill relating to Nebraska. are iden- 
tical in substance with those I have read concern- 
ing Kansas. The seoond section of the New 
Mexico bill is identioaT in substance with the 
nineteenth section-of the Kansas bill. The a^v* 
enth section of the New Mexico bill, which con- 
fers power — and nU the power possessed by the 
Territorial Legislature under that bill — is identical 
in substance with the twenty-fourth section of 
the Kansas bill, conferring liKe powers upon tlk* 
Territorial Legislature there. In both the power 
is granted to legislate upon all rightful subjects of 
legiilation consistent with the ConsiitiUion 0/ the 
United States f0.nd the prQvisions of tlie organic 
act. All the powers the Legislature of New 
Mexico holds, it possesses by virtue of the grant 
in the seventh section; and all the powers the 
Legislature of Kansas holds, is by virtue of a 
similar grant ih the twenty-fourth section of the 
Kansas bill.. If the Territorial Legislature, in 
the one case, can righ(fuUy excitide slavery, then 
it can in the other; and if it cannot in New 
Mexico, then, it cannot in Kansas; for the thirty- 
second section of tlie Kansas bill, about which 
so much haa b^en said, on account of ita repeal 
of the Missouri restrictiont and its " squatter sov- 
ereignty." construction, confers no additional 
grant of power. This is so clear that argument 
to elucidate it is unnecessary. Then, why was 
it inserted.' some have asked. This, it ia said, 
is what has given rise to all the agitation. This, 
it is s^id, is. what kindled anew the sectional 
strife,^&ttled and quieted in 1850. This is what 
has been called the mischievous work of design- 
ing demagogues to promote their seifish purposes 
and objects.. This is what a gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. SiisR^AN]>said the other day was the ** in- 
dignity** offered to the Northj which conserva- 
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tive men of Umt Mecftion, who ^tood iroon the 
6ettlem«nt of 1850, couM not brook; ana which 
gave t\w. to that Beotional,anti*8laTerir, and-iibo- 
iitioti or^nizafion, which has lately been so 
fligfnally rebnked. N#t Ho^ Mr. Sfseaker. It may 
be that it was the occhaion, but it wa& not the 
t»use, of this agitation. That spruvig fV'OJn the 
still livine anti^tav^ry opposition to the t^rritoriltl 
policy aaopted in 1950; f(r before tlieise words 
m relation to the Missouri restriction were in the 
Dill the dotation was commenced. 

JThese words, it will beremembered^wereiiot 
in the original bill as it was reported to the Sen- 
ate; they were put in afterwards by way of 
amendment; and before the amendment was of- 
fered, and while the bill stood almost identically 
in words, certainly so in substance, with the 
New Mexico apd Utah biFls, so far as slavery 
is concerned, abolition denunciations against its 
provisions were commenced. The bloou-hounds 
of fanaticism were already unleashed, and were 
heard in ^11 cry on the drack of those whose only 
and sole object was in good faith to carry otit the 
territotial policy of 1850. This 1 aay in vin- 
dication or the truth of history, as well as- in 
defense of thosco whose motives, conduct, and 
patriotism have been so bitterly assayed by the 
Abolition leaders at the North, w(k> were no less 
hostile to tho^e^lir Mexico and Utah bills of 1850, 
than they were to tlio Kansas bill of 1854, and 
who denounced, abused, vilified, and aspersed 
th« dmracters of those who advocated and de- 
fended the measures of ^1850, as rancorously (^s 
they did those who vote*d for aAd sustai^d this 
particular clause of the Kansas bill in 1854. 

Why then, sir, were these wonts put in the 
thirty-second section of the bill? I will tell you. 
They were nec^aary and tswtilisf to carry out (he 
policy of 1850. That had to be done in good 
faith, in spite of clamor, coming from whatever 
quarter it might, in the seventeenth section of 
the New Mexico bill, the Constitution and laws 
of the United States act locally inapplic^Ut were 
iixtended to that Territory. By the thirty-second 
section of the Kansas bill, the Constitution sruf 
laws of the United States not loealbj inappHcable, 
Mrere, in «be same way, extended to that Terri- 
tory. But in doing this it became absolutely 
necessary to except the e^hth section of the Act of 
1830 . That section was a frofuHntum of slavery by 
■dmgress in the Territory. It was the " Wilmot 
proviso** in effect. It was lociUly appUoMe to 
Kansas and Nebraska, for thev were part of the 
Louisiana purchase to which that prohibition of 
slavery north of Sfio 30' applied. Hence,* if all 
the laws of the United States, not locally inap^ 
plicable, had been extended to these Territories, 
It would have been a re<§naeiment or reaffirm- 
ance of congressional restriction, an abandon- 
ment of which was the basis of the territorial 
legislation of 1850; There was no such anterior 
law of the United States applicable to New Mex- 
ico snd Utah, requiring aa e^tception in those 
bills. The exception, therefore, in the Kansas 
bill, became absolutely necessary to maintain the 
same noiicy. The words used were the proper 
ones for the occasion. They are, "except the 
eighth section of the act," 4bc., "which being 
inconsistent with the principle of nsn-intetvenHon 
by Congress t" ^G.i " as recognized by the legis- 
lation of 18dO> commonly called the compromise 
measures, is hereby declared inoperative and 
void,*^ The words that follow this exception 
ftre but explanatory of the effect of the exception 
itself, which was to leave the question of slavery 
in the Territories to the people, to manage, con- 
trol, and settle for themselves, 'subject to no 
restrictions but that of the Constitution of the 
United States. It removed the subject of slavery 
from the action <yf this €k>vernment, and left it 
where the bills of 1850 left it. This was the 
object, and this is the effect of the words. Thsy 
rive no additional power to Uie Territorftl Leris- 
latore. This bill, therefore, does nothing but 
carry ont the policy of 1850. And how-any man 
.who is in favor of the acts of 1850 can complain 
of^ or be opposed to, the act of 1854, 1 cannot 
conceive . The Democratic party, as I have said , 
pledged themselves in 1853 to the maintenance 
of those acts. I have the resolutions of their con- 
vention before me. Th<j Whig party, at BaHi- 
more, did the same thing. They pkuted Iheu^ 



salves upon the territorial policy of 1850, as " a 
JintU seitlementt in principle and tn subntan^^t of the 
siMeets** to which the acts related; holding this 
policy to be " ttsential to the nationtditiy tff the 
WMg party y and the inte^y of the Unions** nnd 
they pledged themselves ** to diBcmintenan<M? afl 
attempts to continue or^efie^'such i^tation" — 
that is, slavory agitation on the territorial policy 
adopted in those bills — " whenever, wherever, or 
however made.*' 

Now, sir, WHS a redemption of this pledge, to 
abide by the settlement ** in* principle ait d sub' 
stand,** a renewal of the agitation? tVas its 
redemption its own violation ? Was the pledge 
intended to be redeemed , or was it but a mockery ? 
And here permit me to say, I do not treat this 
subject as a partisan. My object is not to build 
up one party, or to pqt down another, merely for 
party's sake. There are objects with me, I trnsti 
higher and worthier, and more permanent, than 
the building up of any organization in the coun- 
try barely to hold office, or to " share the spoils," 
as they are termed. Parties I have little regard 
fV>r, except so for as they, in my judgment, sub- 
serve, secure, and promote the best Interests of 
the country. But what avail was the settlement 
of 1850, as ti final one, and the principles then 
established, if they were not to be carried ont in 
future legislation ? Sir, consistency , to say nothing 
of duty and patriotism, required it to be done. 
This is what was doneVsnd this is what the late 
popular verdict requires shall be done in all future- 
territorial bills. And if the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, in fancy or otherwise, sees •* squatter sov^ 
ereignty,*' as he calls it,. or the ** power*' of the 
Territorial Legislature to exclude slavery (aa he 
defines that term to mean) in the Kansas bill, 
tiien he must see the same power and the same 
"squatter soverei^ly" in the New Mexico and 
'Utali bills^ for which he voted, and which he still 
approves. If it is in the one, it is in the others. 
But he admits that, by his own construction, 
the Kansas bill does not contain it. It is only 
to be found, aocordingto his opinion, in the con- 
sIrueHon of oth«rs* Well, whatever construction 
can be put upon the Kansas bill in this particu- 
lar, ipay be put upon the New Mexico and Utah 
bills; and thie same men who do put this con- 
struction upon it put the same npon the others 
also. The gentleman , i imagine, cannot point 
tO" a single maix in Congress, or out of Congress, 
who applies it to the one and not to the others. 
The doctrines they now hold in reference to the 
Kansas bill they held in 1850, and still hold in 
reference to the others. Their construction did 
not drive or prevent the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. H. Marsuall] then from voting for 
and sustaining those measures; nor will it drive 
or prevent me now from wistaining and defend- 
inj^ this one. In addition to this I may say, that 
moit of those who hold the doctrine that the 
Territorial Legislatures can exclude slavery, do 
not derive the power to do so from the territorial 
billsat all; but they maintain it as a^ inherent, 
independsnt, and sovereign right of the people, 
not derived in any way from Congress. This is 
the essence of the doctrine of "squatter sove- 
reignty,'* about which ws have heard so much 
lately, and about which gentfemen seem to have 
such indistinct ideas. 

The true import of this word can be best under- 
stood by recttrrin^: to its origin. It sprang from 
the idea advooated by some, that the pei^le of a 
Territory were endowed with sovereign powers, 
inherently and independently of any action of 
Congress. This, it was said, would be recog- 
ni^ng sovereignty in the intruders and squatters 
upon the public domain. Hence, the doctrine 
was dubbed ^* squatter sovereignty.*' No such 
doctrine is to be ibund either in the Kansas, 
Utah, or New Mexico bills. All the powers they 
can exercise they derive directly from this Gov- 
ernment, in their organic acts. Ail their machiA'* 
ety of government proceeds from us. They hold 
it by grant, and not by sovereign^ right. They 
hold from us, and throqgh us, and not independ- 
ently of us. Their temporary governments were 
treated or erected by us. Their legislative powers 
are exercised by permission — " fx grslia,*' not 
"ex HebUojtistUuK.* All the rights and. powers of 
gnveniment possessed by Congress over the Ter* 
ritories are grantsdto tiie people thcrc-^cei^rcd 



upon thefi in the bills organ tiling their territorial 
government, and all the governmental powor over 
them was thus granted; but the power to restrain, 
restrict, or prohibit slavery, or to prevent the 
immigration and diffusion of any class of Amer- 
ican population, is not, in my judgment, amongst 
those tliusgmnted^ for Congress does not possess 
this power to grant it. 

This, sir, is a Qovernment of limited posvers. 
All the powers it can rightfully exercise or confer, 
are such as are expressly delegated in the Con« 
stitution, and siich as may be mdssary to carry 
put those which are expressly named.. The 
power to govern the Territories, or to provide 
governments for them, is itself not one of those 
expressly granted. It is but* an incident merely 
to some of the expressly granted powers, and 
cannot go beyond the necessities attending the ex- 
ecution 'of the express powers in carrying out the 
specified objects for which they were granted . The 
exclusion or restraining of slavery in the Territo- 
ries, or the permission of tlie immigration of on« 
class to the exclusion of another, whether white 
or black:, bond or free, was not amongst any of 
those objects, and is not a necessary incident in 
carrying any of them out. Nor is the exclusion of 
slavery included amongst the " rightful subjects" 
of l^islation granted to the Territories, while 
the right to legislate on the subject may. be; for 
the right to exclude is not embraced in the power 
to legislate npon the subject. To protect prop- 
erty is the duty of Gk>vernment, and the power 
to do this does not include the power or rignt to 
destroy it; and to protect it may be a rightful 
subject of legislation, consistent with the Consti- 
tution of the United States, but mt to destroy it. 
The people in the Territories have, this right or 
power to regulate and protect, but not the other; 
for Congress, under the limitatilons of the Consti- 
tution, did not have that to give them. There is 
no such thing as sovereignty — absolute political 
sovereignty I mean — in the peopl#of the Terri- 
tories, either by inherent rignt or by ^rant from 
Consress. Tnere is^ no such sovereignty over 
the Territories even in CotKrrejss, or all the 
departments of the General Government com- 
bined. This resides in the people of the separata 
States, as part of that residuum of powers not 
delegated by them in the Constitution, and which 
in that instrument are expressly reserved " to 
the States respectively br the people;*' and 
passes out of tnern only in the mode provided 
for in the Constitution, which is on the admis- 
sion of new States. The public domain belongs 
to the people of all the States, as common 
property; and so long as it is under territorial 
government, should be subject only to such 
** needful rules and regulations,*' in its disposi" 
tion, as may be necessary for its free and equal 
use and enjoyment by all alike, and for its colo- 
nization and settlement by all alike, without any 
unjust discrimination against an yt either by Con- 
gress or any territorial government they may 
institute, until the number of inhabitants may 
justify their admission into the Union as a State; 
and then, by the express terms of the Constitu- 
tion, (Jiey may be admitted, with as absolute 
sovereignty within their jurisdiction, as the other 
members of the Confederacy. Then, and in 
this way, t}\6 otherwise undeicgated sovereignty 
of the whole people of the States respectively 
passes from them into the n^w State, upon her 
recognition and admission as a coequal in the 
Union. 

But I am asked: " Is not the Government of 
the United States sovereign ?'* and " whether it 
is not the representative of the sovereignty of 
the people of the United States over the Terri- 
tories ?*' In reply, I state, that the Gtivernment 
of the United States, in my judgment, is clothed 
with certain sovereign powers; but these powers 
are limited to specified objects. In the legitimate 
and proper exercise of these powers, to the ex- 
tent of tneir grant, it may be considered as sov- 
ereign or supreme as any other Government, just 
as sovereign aa the Autocrat of Russia, in whom 
is concentrated all power; but these powers with 
which it is clothed, extend only to such subjects 
as are covered by the grant delegating them-. 
Over all others, it has no power or authority to 
act at alK So far from being sovereign as to 
these, it is perfectly impotent. It cannot ri^iit- 
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fully exercise any authority whatever ig>on any 
matter not committed to ita charge by grant from 
the people of the States respectively; and it can 
wield tne sovereign powers of the people thus 
delegated to it only over such subjects, and to 
accomplish such objects, as the people have au- 
thorized it to exercise authority upon. To this 
extent it is the representative, or rather the active 
and Uvine emboaiment of the sovereignty of the 
people. It is, in other words, the organ, or con- 
stitutes the channels through which their sover- 
eignty acts on the subjects specified in the grant 
ofits powers. But the appropriation of the pub- 
lic domain to one class of citizens, to the exclu- 
sion of another, is not to be found in the scope 
of these powers, or the objects for whidi they 
were conferred. 

And as to its being the representative of the 
sovereignty of the people, in connection with the 
subject under consideration, I have but a word 
farther in repl^. Let me illustrate. The cor- 
porate authorities of an^ town or city are the 
representatives, to a certain extent, of tnose who 
belong to the municipality. They are the* rep- 
resentatives to the extent of the powers conferred 
on them by their charter. Now, suppose adja- 
cent lands should become in any way tne property 
of the corporation — the common property of 
all — in which every one in the town or city had 
an equal interest; and suppose that the charter 
(whence the authorities derive all their powers) 
conferred upon them no power to dispose of this 
common property, e;ccept to make '* needful rules 
and regulations ' concerning it, for the equal 
benefit of all: would any man maintain that 
the authorities4n this case could appropriate. the 
whole of it to one class of the citizens to the ex- 
clusion' of another? or that'^ey could empower 
any portion of the tenants in common getting 
upon it to exclude others ? I use this illustra- 
tion barely to show the character in which the 
General Oov^rnment may be considered a rep- 
resentative of the sovereignty of the people of 
the United States over the common Territories. 
And for this purpose the analogy is good. The 
General Government holds the common property 
in ihe Territories as a tnutee. The people of all 
the States are the " cestui que Iruaf," and no act 
of the trustee, or those acting under the authority 
of the trustee, can rightfully exclude any, so long 
as the paramount authority, or absolute politiciQ 
sovereignty over the Territory, is in abeyance. 

But why pursue an argument to prove that the 
construction by som^ upon the Kansas bill, to 
which the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. H. 
Marshall] alluded, is wrong, and hot legitimate ? 
He admits it himself. But he said that, with 
the * ^squatter sovereignty" construction, or that 
which authorizes the Territorial L^islature to 
exclude slavery, the Kansas bill is no better to 
the SovLih, mraetieaUy, than the old Missouri re- 
striction whicli it took off; and with this con- 
struction he would not, for all practical purposes, 
■o far as the rig{its of the South are concerned, 
give ** the toss of a copper" between it and the 
positive congressional exclusion aimed at by those 
calling themselves Republicans. In thi8,»sir, I 
ana far from agreeing with him; for even with 
this construction— erroneous as I have shown it 
to be — the South has an equal change, but before 
they had none; and under anti>slavery rule, such 
as that party would subject tts to, we would have 
none. 

But the practical point, looking to the probable 
prospect of any of these Tt-rritorics becoming 
slave States, dwindles into perfect insignificance 
in view of the prineijUe involved. That principle 
is one of constitutional right and equality, lis 
surrender carries with it submission to unjust and 
unconstitutional legislation, the sole object of 
which would be to array this Government, which 
claims our allegiance, in direct hostility, not only 
to our interests, but the very frame work of our 
p»olitical organizations*. Who looked to the prac- 
tical importance of the '* Wilmot proviso" lo the 
South in 1650, when it was attempted to be fixed 
upon New Mexico and Utah, with half so much 
interest as they did to<he principle upon which it 
was founded? It was the principle that was so 
unyieldingly resisted then. It was this prinei- 
pUt or the threatened action of Con^ss based 
up^u it, which the whole South, wxth a voice 



almost unanimous, including the gentleman him- 
self, then said '* The^ tooM not and ougkt not 
to submit to!" Principles, sir, are not only out- 
posts, but the bulwarks of all constitutional lib- 
erty ; and , if these be yielded , or taken by superior 
force, the citadel will soon follow. A people who 
would maintain their rights must look to princi- 
ples much more than to practical results. The 
independence of the United States was declared 
and established in the vindication of an abstract 
principle. Mr. Webster never uttered a great 
truth in simpler language — for which he was so 
.much distinguished — than when he said, *' The 
American Revolution was fought on a preamble. ' ' 
It was not the amount of the tax on tea, but the 
assertion (in the preamble of the bill taking off 
the tax) of the right in the British Parliament to 
tax the Colonies, without representation, that our 
fathers resisted; and it was 'tne principle of unjust 
and unconstitutional congressional action against 
the institutions of all the southern States of this 
Union, that we, in 1850, resisted by our votes, 
and would have resisted by our arms if the wrone 
had been perpetrated. Those from the South 
who supportea the New Mexico and Utah bills, 
did so because this principle of congressional 
restriction was abandoned in them. It was not 
from any confidence, in a practical point of view, 
tliat these Territories ever would be slave States. 
The great constitutional and essential right to be 
so if they chose was secured to them. That 
<was the main point. This, at least, was the case 
with myself; for, when I looked out uponr our vast 
Territories of the West and Northwest, I did not 
then, nor do I now, consider that there was or is 
much prospect of many of them, particularly the 
latter, becoming slave States. Besides the laws 
of climate, soil, and productions, there is another 
law not unobserved by me, which seemed to be 
quite as eflicient in its prospective operations in' 
givinff a different character to their institutions, 
and that is the law of population. There were, 
at the last census, near twenty millions of whites 
in the United States, and only a fraction oyer 
three milUons.of blacks, or slaves. The stock 
from which the population of the latter class 
must spring, is two small to keep pace in {Uffu- 
sion, expansion, ahd settlement with the former. 
The ratio is not much greater than one to seven, 
to say nothing of foreign immigration, and the 
known facts in relation to the tardiness with 
which slave population is pushed into new coun- 
tries and frontier settlements, Hence the greater 
importanr.e to the South of a rigid adherence to 
principles on this subject vital to them. If the 
slightest encroachments of power are permitted 
or submitted to in the Territories, tney may 
rsach the States ultimately. And although I 
looked, and still look, upon the probabilities 
of Kansas being a slave State, as greater tlian I 
did New Mexico and Utah, yet I voted for^he 
bill of 1854, with the view of maintaining the 
principle much more than I 'did to such practical 
results. A^ a southern man, considering the re- 
lation which the African bears to the w£ite race 
in the southern States, as the very best condition 
for thu greatest good of both; and as a national 
man, looking to the best interests of the country, 
the peace and harmony of the whole by a preser- 
vation of the balance of power, as far as can be 
(for after all, the surest check to encroachments 
is the inability to make them,) I should prefer to 
sec Ka^as come into the Union as a slave state; 
but it was not with tlie view or purpose of effect- 
ing that Insult that I voted for the Kansas bill, 
any more than it was with the view or purpose 
of accomplishing similar results as to New Mex- 
ico and Utah that I supported the measures of 
1850. It was to secure the right to come in as a 
slave State, if the people there so wished, and to 
maintain a principle, which I then thought, and 
still think, essential to the peace of the country and 
the ultimate security of the rights of the South. 
^ But it has been said, if this was the principle 
aimed at in th^ repeal of the Missouri restriction, 
why was it not extended .to Minnesota and other 
Territories over which that restriction extended ? 
Why was it taken off Kansas and Nebraska and 
not Minnesota? All 1 have to say in reply to 
this is, that the bill of 1854 did take it off where- 
ever the bill of 1820 put it on. The tliirty-second 
section of the Kansas bill, MthirJIx I have leadi for 



the reasons therein stated, declares the eighth 
section of the act of 1820 to be inoperative and 
void; and wherever that .eighth section extended, 
this " inoperative and void " is written upon iC 
Wherever it recefVed ackiyiwledgment before, it 
received ita death-blow, if you phase, by this 
thirty-second section; and if it extended over Min- 
nesota, it was repealed ihere aa fully and com- 
pletely as it was over Kansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I perhaps mU- 
understood the gentleman, and I desire to make 
an inquiry for information. Do I understand Uie 
gentleman from GSeorgia to take the ground tlmt 
the Kansas-Nebraska act removes the restriction 
aeainst slavery over Minnesota, and the other 
Territories beloneiog to the General Government? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I said that that restriction 
was declared null and void wherever it extended. 
That is the effect of the language of the act. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Then I would 
ask him whether he understands that that repeal- 
ing clause extends beyond the territorial limits of 
Kansas and Nebraska? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I understand it to be a 
declaration, that the restriction of 1820, being in- 
consistent with the principle established in 1850, 
is null and void. It is not confined to one plac« 
more than to another. I understand it rather to 
be declaratory than otherwise. I understand it 
as being put in there to prevent a contrary con- 
struction. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I want to know 
the gentleman's own opinion as to its legal effect 
oii othcrTerritories. * 

Mr. STEPHENS. My opinion is that it had 
. no legal effect at all. [Laughter.] I am inclined 
to think that, on a strict construction of the Con- 
stitution, the restriction was null and void from 
the beginning. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I ask the genUe- 
man whether he has not recently changed hia 
opinion ? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Never on this subject. 
' Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I understood tha 

gentleman, in a debate not very long since, to 
ave avowed a different opinion. 

Mr. STEPHENS. If the gentleman willtum 
to the report of that debate, ne will see what C 
then said to him on this point. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I recollect it very 
well. The first question which I put, the gen- 
tleman declined to answer; but as I understood 
in that debate to which he has referred — I may 
be mistaken, but the record can be easily pro- 
duced — while he declined to give an opinion on 
the question of power, he took the ground that 
the exercise of it would be such ao net of usurpa- 
tion as would justify his section of the country 
in a dissolution of the Union. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The gentleman mi^ht have 
understood me to say that, on the principle of a 
jusf division, under that clause of the Constitu- 
tion which empowers Congress to make ** need- 
ful rules and regulations," Congress migiu, for . 
the sake of peace and harmony, make a fair 
division of the common lands as property; but 
when the principle of division was set aside, then 
the attempt to make it was null and void; and 
that any act of Congress appropriating the whole 
of the common property in the Territories to one 
class, to the exclusion of another, would be an 
abuse of a power tantamount to a usurpation, 
which woula justify ^resistance. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I should be very 
happy to have the gentleman explain that prin- 
ciple of division. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am discussing another 

firinciple now. For my views on that point I refer 
lim to the former debate. I am not surprised 
that the gentleman should wish to divert attention, 
or should take very little interest in this debate, 
on the line I was pursuing, for I think it was ha 
who, at^he beginning of the last session of the 
last Congress, spoke with such exultinf feelinge 
of what the Kansas-Nebraska bill had done with 
iu advocates at the North, and made such great 
boasts of the tiltimate triumph of the enemies of 
the principles of that bill. Now he comes into 
the House at this session, after the issue has been 
made and decided against him, and commences 
the debate himself; hut when he sees he can make 
aoihing out of it wh6n confined to the merits of 
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the quMtioo raised by himself, he is forcing off 
on something else. Why, sir, he said two years 
a^o (while admitting that he was no prophet, nor 
the 8on of a prophet, yet seeming to oc moved by 
the inspiration of prophesy) that there never 
would be antHher Kansas majority on this floor. 
He and his friends appealed to the people. Well, 
the people have decided against them. And now 
he comes to this House and reopens the question, 
and I am not surprised, as the debate progresses, 
he should desire to get on other points. I think 
th<^osition of the gentleman, in reopening a de- 
bate on the Kansas question this session, upon 
the whole, is very much like tliat of a man I once 
lieard of-— a lawyer in court. After the decision 
of the judge, he commenced speaking again; the 
judge toldliim he did not allow any arguing of a 
question in his court aAer a case was decided. 
The lawyer said, ** Sir, I was not arguing the 
case ; I was only cursing the decision , '* [laughter. ] 
I think the object of the gentleman [Mr. Camp- 
bell] now, in reopening this debate, was not a 
wish to reargue the question, so much tfs to in- 
dulge in a^ nttle cursing of the decision which 
has been against him. 

Mr. CASf PBELL, of Ohio. I suppose that 
in that case, as in this, there had been false tes- 
timony. One set of witnesses came and swore 
on one side of the line that the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill meant nothing; and another swore on another 
side that it tneant something; -and but for them 
I should have returned here with the same ex- 
ultant feelings with which I came-at the opening 
of this Congress. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I believe, Mr. Speaker, 
that the gentleman himself was one of the wit- 
nesses, [laughter,] and it seems that the people 
of his own section decided against the testimony, 
[Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as I said before, m^ opinion 
is, that there never was an issue so fairly made 
and so fairly presented to the American people 
by both parties, North and South, as was the 
issue on tnis Kansas bill at the late election — an 
election which excited the (feelings and aroused 
the popular interests to an unusual degree, not 
only in this country, but in countries on other con- 
tinents. I think it probable that there were some 
on both sides of the question Und on both sides of 
Mason and Dixon's line who attempted to mis- 
reprejent the principles of this Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. It is possible that there weVe some of those 
defending it on one side of the line who said that 
the policy was to make Kansas a free State, and 
some of those assailing it on the other side who 
said that it was worse for the South than the 
** Wilmot proviso itself." This is possible, biit 
those who made such attempts were well under- 
stood. They deceived nobooy. Such men figure 
in all political contests, but they mislead very 
few: the truth makes its way over them. . 

But I suspect that most of what has been called 
dodging the issues in the late canvass, has been 
only a denying that the issues were such as they 
were represented to be bj some of the opposite 
party, it is very possible that the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Campbsll,] or some of those who 
acted with him at the Nortl^, said in their speeches 
about the Kansas bill, that its object was to make 
Kansas a slave State; and that one of the issues 
before the American pedple was, whether Kansas 
should be a slave State, or a free Btate. The 
friends of freedom, or every man who was not 
himself in favor of slavery, it may be, was called 
on to vote for the ** Free-Soil," " free Kansas,*' 
and Fremont ticket. If this b6 so, I think it 
very possible, and even hiehly probable,*that the 
friends and defenders of the Kansas bill at the 
North, said this was not the issue — that the 
object of the bill was not4o make Kansas either 
a free State, or a slave State, but to leave that 
matter to the f^ple of Kansas to fjettle for them- 
selves, at the proper time, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; and tl^at she might be 
admitted as a slave State, or a free State, as lier 
people may determine for themselves at the pr6per 
time. Some may have said the ptoper time was 
in tlieir Territorial Legislature; others, when 
they come to form a Stale constitution; but all 
wer« agreed that it was to be done by the people 
of Knn^aff, at the proper time; and if tliere was 
any diffieaUy oB to th# proper time, that was a 



judicial question arising under the Constitutidn, 
which could only be settled by the courts. All 
were agreed tht^t it was to be settled by those 
whom It concerned, and not by Congress, or the 
people of the United States outside of Kansas,, 
who had no 'business to meddle with it. 

This class of men, I think it probable, said that 
the true issue on this point was to let the people 
of Kansas take care of thdir own interests and 
business, and to let other people attend to'theirs; 
that whether slavery was right or wrong, Con- 
gress had no rightful authority to interfere against 
it, either in the States or Territories. This, I 
think it very probable, was said by many. This 
is what has been called dodging the issue. But 
I should have said thp same thing if I had been 
there. The object of the bill was not to make 
Kansas either a slave State or free State; but just 
what I have stated. Its passage was not a triumph 
of the South over the North, further than a re- 
moval of an unjust discrimination against her 
people, and a restoration of her constitutional 
equality, may be considered a triumph. To this 
extent it was a triumph; but no sectional tri- 
umph. It was a triumph of the Constitution. 
It was a triumph that enhanced the value of the 
Union in the estimations of the people of the South. 
The restriction of 1820 had been for many years 
in the body-politic as ** a thorn in the flesh," pro- 
ducing irritation at every touch. On the prin- 
ciples upon which it was adopted, (reluctantly 
acceptea as an alternative at the time by than),) 
the South would have been, and was, willing to 
acquiesce in and adhere to it in 1850. But it was 
then repudiated, again and again, by the North, 
as was shown by me in this House on a former 
occasion. The idea of its having been a sacred 
compact, or being in any way binding, was 
scouted at and ridiculed by those who have raised 
such a clamor on that score since. This thorn 
was removed in 1850. The whole country seemed 
to be relieved bv it. It would have been com- 
pletely relieved dv it, but for the late attempt 
to thrust back this thorn. This attempt has 
been signally rebuked. And may we not now 
look to the future with hopes— well-grounded 
hopes— cf permanent repose? Repose is what 
we want, with the principle now established, 
that each State and separate political community 
in our complicated system is to attend to its 
own afiairs, without meddling with those of 
their neighbors, and that the £reneral Govern- 
ment is to give its care and attention only to such 
matters as are committed to its charge, relating to 
the eeneral welfare, peace, and harmony of the 
whole, what is there to darken or obscure the 
prospect of a great and prosperous career before 
VS? Men on all sides speak of the Union and its 
preservation as objects of their desire; and some 
speak of its dissolution as impossible — an event 
tnat will not be allowed under any circumstances. 
To such let me say, that this Union can only be 
preserved by conforming to the laws of its ex- 
istence. When these laws are violated, like 
all other organisms, either political or physical, 
vegetable or animal, dissolution will be inevi- 
table. The laws of this political organism— the 
union of these States — are well defined in the 
Constitution. From this spring our life as a 
people. If these be violated , political death must 
ensue. The Union can never bepteserved by force, 
of by one section attempting to rule the other. 

Tne principle on this sectional controversy, 

established in 1850, carried out in 1854, and 

affirmed by the people in 1856, 1 consider, Mr. 

Speaker, as worth the Union itself, much as I 

am devoted to it, so lone aa it is devoted to the 

objects for which it was formed. And in devotion 

to it, so lonff as these objects are aimed at, I yield 

to po one. To maintain its integrity — to promote 

its advancement, development, erowth, power, 

and renown, in accomplishing those objects, is 

my most earnest wish and desire. To aid in 

doing this is my highest ambition. These are 

the impulses of that patriotism with which I am 

imbuea; and with me — 

** All thoughts, all panioas, all delights, 
Whatever sUn this mortal (nine, 
All are but ministers oC love 
To fe«d thb sacred flame." 

But the constitutional rights and equality of 
the duies must be preserved. 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. A. BINGHAM. 

OF OHIO, 

Iv TdB House or RBpRxtsirrATivsB, 

Jantuary 13, 1857. 

The President's Arnioal Message heiag midsr eonsfdsr- 
ation, on a motioa to refer and prints 

Mr. BINGHAM said: 

Mr. Spbakbr: The President's messa^, now 
under consideration, abounds in sentiments sub- 
versive of the Constitution, and sanctions and 
defends a policy destructive of the public peace, 
and injurious to the public interests. And yet 
th0 President complains of agitation. His friend 
and advocate, the gentleman from GJeorgia, [Mr. 
Stbphbnb,] repeats this complaint, and cries, 
** Agitation!" •• Agitation 1'* There has been 
agitation, general and universal, amongst the 
people. It still continues, and not without cause. 
The President) in my judgment, has abused the 
high trusts committed to him; hence the agitationt 
and that ** cry of alarm" among the people of 
which he complains. It is rieht, sir, that the peo- 
ple raise the *' cry of alarm;" it is right that they 
agitate for the correction of abuses committed by 
their agen^ and representatives. I believe, with 
Burke, *' where there is abuse, there ought to be 
damar; because it is better to have our slumbers 
broken by the fire-bell, than to perish amidst the 
flames." 

The President in this message, under cover of a 
cunning device of words, advances the monstrous 
proposition that the several Statea of this Union, 
0$ States, have a eonstituHonat ana imjrreseriplibta 
right to traffic in slaves, not only within their re- 
spective limiti, but throughout tne national Terri- 
tories. Having inaugurated this policy in Kansas, 
by which that JlNfated Territorf has been sub^ 
jected to an absolute tyranny; by which its soil 
has been cursed with the manacled foot of the 
bondman, and stained with the blood of murder 
and assassinatiim; tHc President, with an audacity 
unparalleled, deprecates agitation, and demands 
acquiescence in this policy as the test of fidelity 
to the Constitution and the Union. To enforce 
this acquiescence as a duty, the President under- 
takes a defense of the repeal of what he terms 
** the atatute restriction upon the institution of 
new Statea," and an exposition of the principles 
of the Constitution ^nd qf the rights of the States 
under it. Of the repeal of the '* statute restric- 
tion" by the Kansas-Nebraska act of 1854, hs 
says: 

<< Congress legislated upon the subject in vtich terms as 
were most consonant with the principle of popular Rover 
eignty which underlies our Oovemnieut. U could nut iiava 
lesislated otherwise wiUiout doing violence to anotlicr great 
principle of our insUtuUons, the impraeripUhle rii;lU of 
equalUy of the tevtral Statet.** 

This ** statute restriction upon the institution 
of newStates," which was repealed, the President 
tells us was violative of the imprescriptible Tight 
of equality of the several States, It is not the 
right of the new States that this statute restriction 
invaded, for they were not in being, but the im* 
preseriptible right qf equality qfthe several States. 

What was this statute restriction, the repeal 
of which the President thus attempts to defend, 
and why was it originally enacted? It was the 
restriction imposed upon tne extension of slavery 
by the eighth section' of the act of 1820, commonly 
called the Missouri compromise; and which for- 
ever excluded slavery f otherwise than in punish^* 
ment of crime^ from all that part of the Louisi- 
ana Territory nrine west of ^he western boundary 
of the State of Missouri, and north of 36^ .'Kr 
north latitude. This prohibition was in its terms 
I perpetual. The* motives which prompted its 
i enactment are apparent. The Congress which 
enacted it, doubtless felt, and knew, that slavery 
was subversive of the ends of all free govern- 
ment, a violation of justice and of the rights of 
the enslaved, and contrary to the spirit of our free 
Constitution; they also knew, that in the wrong 
in which this institution has its inception, there 
was no law to restrain tlie enslavement of all 
classes and races of men; that the brute force, by 
which the inherent rights of the black race had 
for centuries been cloven down, was not likely to 
be restrained from inflicting like cruelties and 
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oppresfiion* iipop >lie irhUf rn^e-r-thitt the vio- 
lence in which this system lives and has. lis being, 
is UearaU^Ee to |.he voic^ of ja9(ice and the cry Sf 
the oppressed, whether thai cry bursts from the 
crushed heart of an A^ican, or an American. 
Hence the •ngin of •that eiMotBiejiU It was 
humane, politic, asd^ujit. 
. But, sir, it was repealed, we are told, in order 
tofmaitit^iA^iii^iiOkte^'lhe imphw(jrtptiblerijjht of 
equality of the several Slates. ** An imffrc«crip- 
tiblc right of equality in v^iafc? In the bones and 
■iriewa ^4ad touM «f sen t And this right, the 
President teUs «ia, if imprescriptiJ^Ie—^tot to be 
forfeited by AoiKUsejr, nor to oe restrained hv- 
coAgresaioiwl Mmcimenl, and coextensive with 
the natk>nal IWfitoriea. The President further 
tells us lihat this n^4ii ** is a^at principle of oyi' > 
inmitutiotifl-^^ comstUtUumal rifhtof each and all 
qf Llie States of the Union, as Stages, which the 
]>eopie, by their recent noUtical action, have saAc* 
tioned^nd aanoUAced. ' 

If , all this be 4rue, what a mockery for the 
President 4o tell m, as hit does tell us, is the very 
next Une of this «Aesaa^, that the people have 
1^115 <* proclaimed thctr linalltorable and devoted 
attachment to llie Constltiltion, as the safeguard 
of the righiU of 9IL, And as the spirit of the Hberty 
of the B«publie.*' The apirit of the liberty of 
t^e HepwbUc! to enslave men throughout the 
national Jurisdiotion ! io caat a fetter upon the 
human aoul ! to interpose the dark shadow of 
oppreetfioa betwtea man and his Maker 1 Sir, 
^is is not the spirit of that liberty which God 
gave toman When He breathed into him the breath 
of life. This is not the spirit of that liberty one 
hour of wbich^*:i0 wortk a whole eternity of 
hondage.*' Tins is aot the apint of that liberty 
ibr which Hampdea and Sidney died, and for 
defendh^; which Milton was hunt^ and perse> 
^uted in his bliodneas. Tliie is not the apirit of 
that liberty for Irhich the great apoetles of our 
vace — men of whopi the world ivaa set worthy — 
•uffersd hunger and thirst, cold and nakedness, 
and endured, without fear and without reproach, 
tlie ieers of hate, the Bcdwl of power, the gloom 
of tne dungeon, the torture of the wheel, the 
agony of the faggot, the ignominy of (he scaf- 
Ibid and- the cross. 

I shall not stop to incniire, whether the Presi- 
dent, has not uttered a flagitioae libel upon the 
American people by his announcement, that they 
have sanctioned this alleged right to enslave men^ 
as the '** constitutional r^ht o^eaeh and all of the 
States, as States^jis the spirit of the liberty of 
the Republic. *' They will answer to that chturge 
themselves, and with ihore potency than any -maA 
can answer for them. 

Is it true, that this alleged imprescriptible right 
of the several States, is a great principle of our 
institutions, sanctioned by the Constitution, and 
hpheld by the national arm ? If thia be true> it 
aflbrds the reason of the President's aasartion in 
his message of lafit year, that the attempt by 
congressional enactnienl to prohibit skver^ in 
the Territories recently acquired frpm Mexico, 
was *^ the endeavor to force the ideas of internal 
policy entertained in paxticalar States* upoa air 
lied independent States.'' 

With these instructions of the Prjesident upon 
the ** theory of our Government," -we can unaer* 
stand why it is that the aouthern States deny the 
right or power of Congress to exclude slavery 
from the Territories; while distinguished repre- 
sentatives of* the South 4ejQaand of Congress the 
repeal of all restrictions upon the traffic in slaves 
throughout the national jurisdiction, whether 
upon the land or the sea. To be sure, the Con? 
atitution provides that Congress sliall have power 
to regulate ccunmerce; ancf thc'power to regulate 
implies the power to prohibit; i)ut the Constitu- 
tioii also provides that '* Congress shaH have 
power to make all^ needful rules anii regulations 
respecting the teniiory of the United States." 
The power of Congreaa to legislate in respect of 
each of those subjects, commerce and the Terri- 
tories, is the same^ generoi ami exclusive. The 
iVord fuedful oppressed in the one grapt of 

Eowcr, is imp2te({ in the otlier. Only that legis- 
iti«n which is ntedful is contemplated by the 
Constitution in either or any case; only that legis- 
lation which is uee4A^ should be tolerated by the 
people. 



If the Pre9ident be correct, it follows that these 
poweris in Congress are but trust powers, to be 
BO exercised as not to infringe, but maintain iim 
alleged imprescriptible ri^ht of each and all of 
the States as Stales. This was the opinion of 
Mr. Calhoun, from whom manifestly the Pres- 
i4ent has taken his poUtical faith. That illus- 
trious Senator [Mr. Calhoun] said ** It was they 
[the several States] y^\io constituted the Gov- 
ernment as their representative or trustee, and 
intrusted it with powers to be exercised for their 
common benefit.'' (Calhoun's Works^ vol. 4, p. 
497.) If it be true, then^ thajt the States as States 
have each this iniprescriplibh right to traffic in 
slaves, not only u7if/tiH but also without their re- 
spective Iin\its, and that the National Government 
is but their trustee to enforce it, in my judgment, 
South Carolina has the s^mc constitutional right 
to demand the repeal of your statute which pro- 
hibit^ the slave trade upon the sea9,and punishes 
it with death, sjs Virginia had to demand the 
repeal of your statute of 1^20, which prohibited 
t(ie slave traffic ia the Territories. Both these 
enactments rest for their validity upon the same 
general power in Congress; and the extra territo- 
rial right of the several States to traffic in slaves, 
if U exist, is as sacred upoa the s?as as upon the 
land. It logically results, therefore, Upon the 
President's sho^ying, that the statute restriction 
upon the slave trade upon the seas is violative of 
a great principle of our. institutions, the impre- 
acrimible right of equality of the several States. 

How comes it that the President, does not at 
once denounce tnis unequal exercise of the trust 
power of the Government over the foreign com- 
merce of the States, as ** an endeavor to force the 
ideas of commercial policy entertained in partic- 
ular States uppn allied independent States?"^ One 
would infer, from this language of Vhe President, 
that we had no constitutionarGovernmen't; tliat 
we still lived under the Confederation; that the 
con\merce of this great country npon the land and 
the sea was not under the exclusive control of a 
National Government, but was subject to the sov- 
ereignty, and conflicting regulations of thirty -one 
allied independent States. 

I scout all such dogmas. ( rejoice to-day in the 
assurance, that, despite the President's false state- 
ihents and false logic, we. have a National Gov- 
ernment, fully empowered Uy the Constitntion, 
to reg;ulate exclusively the commerce of the coun- 
try with all foreign States,* between the several 
States of the ttnion, and throughout the national 
Territories. Evefy American citizen knows that 
the commercial embarrassrnents of the country, 
after the establishment of independence, arising 
out of the conflicting commercial regulations of 
the States under tlie Confederation, contributed, 
more than any other cause, to the formation of the 
Constitution. 

Who will forget the noble action of Virginia in 
1780? Virginia, the mp^her of dead heroes, and 
dead |>a^riot^, and dead statesmen, but, tfuink 
God ! the mother tilso of a livjtig Republic ai)^ 
a living Constitiitioii.^ When Virginia, in X786, 
appointed her cpmirnissioncr-e, instructing them 
to meet such commissioners^ as the other States 
of flie Union should appoint •• to take into coh- 
sideration the trade and cpmmer^^e of the iTnited 
States," she. took the first great step towards the 
formation of that more perfect union, and free 
written Constitution, unaf>r which we live. Sir, 
thflit Constitution v/as ordained and established 
by the people of the United States, to establish 
justice; to provide for the common defense; to 
promote the ^^nera/ weliare; to insure domestic 
tranquiUity; to protect industry; to regulate com- 
iperce. and to secure the blessings of liberty, and 
not to form a niere alliance of ** independent 
States," 'W^ith an equality of right a« States^ to 
enslave men within and without their respective 
jurisdictions. 

But, says the President, the Stated are equal, 
and have each and all as States equality of rights. 
The several States are coual in reapect 6f all the 
great and essential rights of a free Common- 
wealth, in respect of all rights sanctioned by the 
Constitution and consonant with its spirit; they 
each and all, under the Constitution, have the 
right to do whatever a **/ree State may of right 
do," except tha^ they may not exercise any of 
the powers granted b^ tne CQOsutuUon exclu- 



sively to the General Government. But Lhave 
yet to learn, that any State, formed under and by 
virtue of the Constitution, may of right enslave 
its own children, and sell them like cattle in the 
shambles! The Constitution does not provide 
fo^ the erection and admission into the Union of 
such States, nor does it admit the eKistenoe of 
such a tyranny within the . Territories, where 
its Jurisdiction is exclusive. The States, I say, 
are equal under the Constitution, in the right, 
within their respective limits, to establish jus- 
tice, to promote the general welfare, and to se- 
cure to each and every person therein, the ft- 
solute enjoyment of the rights of human nature, 
which are as imperishable as the human soul, 
and OS universal as the human race. But the 
States are unequal' in the right to do wron^:, if 
I may be allowed the paradox — in the privilege 
to trample upon the iiy>orn rights of humanity, 
andtoviolate<that principleof eternal justice which 
requires, that every man shall receive his due. 
The original States, not under the Constitution, 
nor "by force of the Constitution,*' but inde- 
pendent of it^, retained to themselves a monopoly 
m the horrid crime of slavery, within their 
respective limits, and also in the slave traffic for 
twenty years upon the Ui^h seas. 

This reservation of privilege^ by the original 
States — Uiis ineouality betwe^ei^ them and the 
new States formed under and only by force of the 
Constitution — is written upon the face of tliat 
instrument, and declared by the national legisla- 
tion in the erection and admission of new Slates. 
The constitutional provision for a three-fifth ref>- 
rescntatiori, based upon 8}ave population, and also 
the provision for the recapture of slaves escaping 
from one State into another, iir^lUd an exclusion 
of tiie General Government from any interference 
for the abolition of slavery within the originai 
States. These t^o provisions are, in fact, im- 
plied llniiiations upo^i the power of the General 
Government, fpr inn exclusive benefit of the ori- 

finul States. So, also, the ninth section of the 
rst article of the Constitution was an express 
limitation of tl\e general power of Congress over 
the foreign .commerce in slaves, for the exclusive 
benefit of the then existing States. That sectioa 
is in these words: 

/<Tae eiigmtioB or lm|iofMMfi<orjnfobptf»nf m «my 
of tlie Stales vow kzibtino stiall thihk prQpet to admit, 
shati not be prohibitai by Congress, prior to ibe year 1808, 
tnit a tax or dtitf may bn imposed on sitich importaiion, not 
exceed iii|f ten doHamfereaeh pevton.'' 

This express limitation in fa^vor of the or^nal 
States, was absglutely necessary if they would 
continue, tl^ foreijg;!) slave trade after tlie adop- 
tion of the Constitution, for the reason that the 
Constitution ^as declared "to b« the supreme 
law of the land — the constitution aiid laws of any 
S.tate to the contrary notwithstanding;" and by 
its terms tl^e exclusive power waa granted to 
Congress to regulate foreign commerce even to 
prohibition, which included navigation andinter- 
cpurse as well as trade, the importation or com- 
merce in slaves, a,s well as the importation or 
commerce in goodsi That all of these limitations 
upon the power of the General Government, 
whether implied or expressed, were for the exclu" 
sive benefits of the States then existing cannot be 
gainsayed, and therefore the pow^er of Congress 
was not thereby restrained in legislating for the 
government of the Territories, or for the institu- 
tion and admission into the Union of new States. 

The attempt was made in the constitutional 
convention to secure to the nevf States which 
might be thcreafier admitted into the Union, the 
sanie priy ilexes thus retained by the original 
States; but it faiWd. On the 29th of August, 
1787, a proposition was made in that convention, 
to provide by the Con^itution for the admisf'ion 
of new Sta'ea " on the same terms with the ori- 
ginal States. " (5 Elliot's Debatea^p. 493.) This 
proposilion Whs rejected, and *he provision 
adopted and inserted in the Constitution as it 
now stands, that " new States may be admitted by 
the Congress into this Union." Why were the 
words "upon^the same terms witlr'the original 
Suites" rejected by the convention, and excluded 
from the Constitution? Manifestly, to declare 
plainly and distinctly the intention of the framera 
of the Constitution, that ne'w States ahould not 
come iato th^ Ui^Qn of ri^, and upon tk$, tanu 
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terms ^ith the on^nal States; but only by the 
consent of CocgreiiB, apon such terms, and under 
such restrictrona, as would subject them to the 
spirit of (he ConstttTition, not only as it wm 
originally framed and adopted, but also as it 
ml^ht be thereafter amendea. 

This construction, sir, of the^ Constitution, 
that Congress, in the or^nizationfemd admission 
xkT new States, might impose conditions upon 
them to which the origitiiu States wm not sub- 
jected) by requiring them to conform their do 
mestic institutions to the Constitution in all 
respects, has been affirmed and sanctioned by the 
le^islatiye, executive, and judicial departments 
of our Government, from the day of its oi^gani- 
zatioQ. 

Let it be borne in mind, sir, that ori the S9th 
day of August, 1787, when the constitutional con- 
vention had the report of its committee providing 
for the lidmission of ncir^tes under considera* 
tion, and rejected the provision for their admission 
** on the same terms with the original States," 
the ordinance passed on the 13th of July, 1787, 
by the Congress of the Confederation, for the 
government of the Northwest Territory was in 
full force; that it was the law of ail the national 
territory, and prorided for the erection of new 
States therein, and for their admission into the. 
. Union of the Confederation " on an equal footing 
m with the original States in all respects whatever,'^ 
^ but subject, nevertheless, to certain terms, con- 
ditions, and restrictions, which were not imposed 
upon the original States. These tefms, condi- 
.tions, and restrictions, w^re, that slavery, other- 
wise than in nunishment of crime upon due con- 
viction, should be forever prohibited within said 
new States; that no man should be therein deprived 
of his liberty or property, but by the judgment 
of his peers, or the law of the land; that the in- 
< habitants thereof fall the inhabitants) should be 
attoays entiUed to the benefits of the writ of habeas 
corpus, and of the trial by jury; that private 
property should not be taKfen* even for public 
use witnout Ml compensation therefor;. and that 
the constitutions and governments of such new 
States should be republican, and in conformity to 
the principles of the ordinance. These were pro- 
▼isions of the six artidesof the'ordinance, which 
were declared to be unalterahle but by the common 
consent, not of the new States ttere||, but of alt 
the States. * Upon the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, the ordinance was superseded and ceased to 
be law, for the reason that the Government to 
which it owed its origin and validity had ceased 
to be. I have the authority of the President him- 
self for that. He says in his last annual message, 
page 20: 

*'T%e ordinance for lbs memment of the teiritory 
northwest of the dver Ohio had contained a provisiou which 

!>robibiced tlie lue af aervilfl lalmr tbereiat" * * * 
' SuhMqiMBt to the adoi^iion of the Conttitutioa, this pro- 
vision cea»ed to lemaiii as )aw, /or Um optrtUion, as lucA, 
wu aUolut^y iupentded fry the ConHUUtion." 

But, sir, I rely not merely upon the President's 
assertion for the authority for saying that this 
ordinance ceased to be law upon the adoption of 
the Constitution. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has so ruled and decJared in the 
case of Strader et at, vs. Graham, (10 Howard, 
p. 82.) In that case Chief Justice Taney says: 

" U has been eettled by judicial decison in i>ii« court 
that thi« ordinance [of 17o7j is not in force. A.a wo have 
already said, it eMa$ed to be taw ufon the adofHon of the 
ConHUmtion.** 

It is significant that the coutt in this case further 

decided tnat— • 

« Most of the material provision* and prindplet of the 
Biz articles [of the ordinance of 1787] not' inconfifrtent* with 
the CoMtitution of the Uaiited Statts^ [ever liace Uie 7th 
day of Attpist, 1789,J have been eatfibliBHed tew w4Uiiu thai 
Territory. But theae provisiona owed tbeir legal validity 
and fbrce after the ConeUtntion wa^ adopted, and while 
the territorial government coatinoed, to tliooct of CongreiM 
of 7tb Ad^su 1788. which ailopfad emd contimud tJie ordi- 
nance of ISV/, a«d carried ica proviMoBa into execution, 
with some motlidcaUop?, which w«re neof^sary to adapt 
ir<< tbrm of government to the newt Constitution. And in 
the States since tbrmod in tlm Territorieo^ ifiitoe pKivittiotu*, 
aa far aa ttiey hove been prraerved, owe their validity and 
ButhodTy to tlic CouetUution of the UxiTco Htjltch, and 
the coHittitations andlaw-i of tiie xe^^pec^ve i9tatc5i, [therein 
emabit-hed J and not to the auttiority of the ordinance of 
tb« old Confcdemlion." 

What were the '' nu)st msterial provisions and 

principles of these six articles" of the ordinance .' 

liiey are those wfaidi 1 bareahesdy tnomenUed. 
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Noton«of those principles and prSvisions enu- 
merated^ars inMnnaMeni with the Constitution; 
on the oontmty, they were each and all inoo'r- 
porated in the Constitution, not as the Constitu- 
tion was originally adopted, but as it was there- 
after amended by the action of the First Congress 
in 1789, |tnd the subsequent action of the people 
of the several States. The Constitution , as origin- 
ally adopted, provided for the gpovsrnment ofthe 
territory of the United States by congressional 
enactments, and for the admission of b«w States 
into the Union; but it did not^ like the articles of 
the ordinance, deelare that no man should be de- 
prived of liberty or property but by the judgment 
of his peers and the law of the land; that the 
inhabitants--all the inhabttanta — shomld be enti- 
tled, to all eases involving |tt>erty or life, to the 
trial by jury, and that private property ^ould 
not be taken, -even f(M- public use, without full 
compensation therefcir. To the honor of the First 
Congress under the Constitution'^tfae Congress 
of 178!^be it said, that the ilrM ten articles of 
amendment to the Constitution were reported to 
the several States fbr adoption; an4 were by the 
people of the States ratitied and incorporated in 
the Constitution. 

The fifth and sirth of these ^mendnoente eon- 
tain sHkHamliakhii and ahnost lila«M^, the provis- 
ions of the artioles «f the ordinance, and, like 
them, declare that **no persMi shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due procees- 
of law; " that the people shall have the trial by 
jury in all cases involving lilh or liberty; and 
that private property ahall not be taken for public 
use without just compensatTon. 

The articles of the ordinance had been adopted 
by the first Confess under the Constitution ; and 
as the Constituuon was to be the supreme law 
of the land, it was but just that the First Congress 
should have those great principles incorporated 
by the consent of the whole people of the Union 
in the Constituiiim. That was done. Why did 
the First Congress adopt these provisions and 
principles of the ordinance, and procure their 
incorporation into tbs^ Constitution ? That can 
be most fiXXy answered in the words of the ordi- 
nance itAlf: 

^ For eztendini (he fHndamenMl principles' of civil and 
rpligioos liberty,'' * * « and to tu aod eatabUah those 
principle as the basis af all laws, coastituUoiiii, and gov- 
ernments which, foMver hereaiWry shall be formed within 
the Territories » 

The act of 1789 adopting this ordinance, as also 
the amendnnent incorpor^utgits great principles 
in the Constitution, were ^'statuterestrieftons upon 
the institution of new Statei'' of perpetual obliga- 
tion; and if those restrictions violated the alleged 
** imprescriptible right of equality of the several 
States," the First Coiigress, and Washington, and 
the people of the United States, were guilty of 
that violation. Perchance tke^ had not learned 
that the several Slates, as States, had an impre- 
scriptible right to enslave men throughout tho 
national territory, or that new States t under tho 
Constitution, might assert any such right. 

That Congress had the power to exclude sla- 
very from the Territories, and thereby impose 
statute restrictions upon new States, is clearlv 
implied in the deed of cession made by Nortn 
Carolina, and accepted by the Congress of 1790, 
of the territory out of which Tennessee has since 
become a State. That deed of cession contains 
these wordis: 

" I^ovidedyShat no r^iuiatiom mada, or to bo made, by 
Congress, shall tend to emancipate alavea therein." 

Why this proviso, if Congress had no power 
by statute regulations to exclude slavery from 
the Territories, and even to emancipate slaves 
therein? 

The «ct of 1798, for the ^veramt nt of the 
Mississippi Territory, contained one of those 
statute restrictioHs, which we are tokl violate the 
imprescriptible right of equality- of the several 
States, in these, words: 

" It dliaU aot be lawful for any peiMn, or pereons to im- 
port or bring into the i*<iid Misaia»ippl Territory, from any 
port or place without the limifes of the United states, any 
►lave or slave:}." • * * ct ^nj umt everv »Jav"e 
so imported or brought, ihall, thereupon, be entitled to rH' 
oeive his or her f>eedora.— 1 UitiUd State* Statutesy p. oOO. 

The act of 1804, for the government of the 
Territory of Orleans, in addition to the same 
restiittton zmpotfed ttpon iht AfiMit«ppi Tern* 



tory, contains another restriction upon the sev-' 
era! States and the people, in these words: 

**'No slave or etavSH flliSll,illrec(rv or indfreedy, be tntto 
dnced into Mid Terriiery, except faQf a oitiaea of the I Jiiited' 
Siatec reiaoMn;. into aud Territory for aetwU seul^aient. 
and being, at the time of such removal^ bofta fide owner of 
sQch slave yn slaves.^— & iTtUted States Statutes, p. 286. 
— :, 10. 1 f s 



In 1798 s^id IBM the original States ^wer« en- 
gaged in the foreign slave traffic. The limitation 
of the ninth section of the first article of tihc Con- 
rtitution had not expired, httd t^ongress wav" 
thereby restrained from prohibiting U>e impor- 
tation of slaves, and the retention of th(?m as 
slaves within the original States; but Congress 
did*, nevertheless, claim and exercise the power 
by these two enactments to exclude this foreign 
traf^c in slaves from ibe Territories of Missis- 
sippi and Orleans ; and from tlie lajtter the domestic 
slave trade also. 

That the power thus exercised by Congress 
over the Territories is constitutional, and unre- 
strained pither by popular sovereignty or State' 
sovereignlv, has been solemnly adjudged by the 
Supreme Court; yet we ar<j asked, with mock, 
gravity, *• Will you abide by the decision of the 
Supreme Court, if it shall hereafter decide that 
Congress has nt>t the power thus to legislate?" 
To those who put this question, I reply, why 
did you not abide the decision of that tribunal, 
made in the purer and better days of the Repub- 
lic, whan Marshairs snlendid and brilliant intel- 
lect, fuTl-orbed, illutned its decisions? 

The great question before the court, in the 
case to which I refer, was the power of Congress 
to legislate over the Territories, and- the extent 
of that powe(. This will become manifest by. 
the statement of the case as set forth in the opin- 
i(Vi of the courL 

The pJafntiffa brought their action to recover 

certain goods which had been sold pursuant to 

a decree of a territorial court of Florida. The 

eompetenqi of this territorial court to make the 

decree was denied. This court had been eatab- 

lished puj^uant to the act of Congress of 1823, 

wbicU authorized iu erection, and which also 

conferred and defined its jurisdiction. The va- 

Hdity of this congressional act was denied, and 

upon its validity the whole case depended. The 

court, in the opinion ^pronounced by Marshall, 

C. J.f says: 

<' The course which tbe argument has taken will require 
that, in deciding this question, the court shall cako into vicn 
Ute roladoA in which f loridasundi to the' United Scaler.'' 

After reciting the treaty of purchase, the court 
proceeds to say that the people of the Florida 
Territory " do not participate in political power; 
they do not share in the Government till Florida 
shall becpme a State. In the mean time Florida 
continued to be a Territory of the United States, 
governed by virtue of thMrciause in the Consti- 
tution which empowers Congress * to make all 
needful rules and regulations aespecting the ter- 
ritory or other property belonging to the United 
Slates."* The court adfls, that •« the'righTto 
govern may be the inevitable consequence of the 
right to acquire territory. Whichever may be 
the source whence the power is derived, the pos- 
session cf itis unquestioned, " 

Thfe court finally decides the ver)|^ point made, 

as to the competency of the territorial courif , in 

these words* 

"They arc legislative courts, created invirtne of the gen- 
eral ritihl of sovereignty whien- exists in the Oovccnnicnt, 
or in virtue of tliat clause which enables Certfroa^ to aia!(« 
all needful rules and rejsulaiions respcciinj; tUo tcrriLor>'br!- 
longins: to the UollPd Stains. " "In lci^iblaiin|r for them 
[the Territories] Conj»res» exercises ilie combined powers 
of Uie Genaral and of a State covernraant." 

The competency of the territorial court was, 
therefbre, sustained, and the rule made pursuant 
to its decree held valid. It is a little amusing to 
hear partisans say (hat this is mere dictum ^ so far 
as it affirms the power of Congress over the Ter- 
ritories, or that other evasion, that the court only 
decides that ** Congress when providing^territorinl 
courts employs the combined power of a Grenei^l 
and State govfrnmerrt," because of the unlimited 
and erclusive jurisdiction of the United Stales in 
admiralhf. The plain words oT Chtcf Juatice 
Marshall leave no room for this evasion, and 
exclude any such conclusion. He says: 

"These courts T^e terrhorial courts] are not constita" 
MMMleeiifi% in wferti m^JuHem |iew^««n(bRM Jif Hi* 
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Constitution can be deposited. They are incapable of 
receiving it." 

He decides that ''they are Ugidative courts, 
ereated in virtue of the general right iftovereigniy** 
in Congress to govern the Territories. What- 
ever special pleading may be set up to «vade the 
force of this decision, one thing is clear, that in 
the judgment of the Supreme Court the pieople of 
the Territories, during the territorial organiza- 
tion, ""do not shore in the Government, that the 
exclusive right to eovem them is in Congress, and 
that Congress, in legislating for them, for all pur- 
poses, exercises the combined power of the Gen- 
eral and of a State government.'* (American 
Insurance Company et oi. vs. Canter, 7 Curtis, 
p. 687.) 

Is not the combined power of the "General 
and of a State government "competent to exclude 
slavery from and emancipate slaves within a Ter- 
ritory? North Carolina and the Congress of 
1790 were of that opinion; hence the limitation 
on the power of Congress in the deed of cession 
to which I have referred. 

Beyond all question the sovereignty over the 
Territories is vested in Congress; every act for 
their government fh)m the act of 1789 to the act^ 
of 1854 proves this: legislation is sovereignty. 

I have already shown that the Constitution 
provides for the admission of new States^ and that 
the provision was purposely so framed as not to 
compel their admission upon the same terms with 
the original States, but to enable Con§^resa^o sub- 
ject them to other terms and eonditions, and to 
admit or reject them at pleasure. Congress has 
repeatedly exercised this power, and in such a 
way as to put an'extinguisner upon the asserted 
" imprescriptible right of equality of the several 
States." 

The act to enable the people of Ohio to form*a 
constitution, and for their admission into the 
Union, passed April 30, 1802, and approved by 
Je0erson, provides that the people may form a 
constitution 9.nd State government, '* provided the 
same shall be republican, and kot aEpycNANT to 
the ordinance of July 13, 1787." (United States 
Statutes, vol. 2, p. 174, sec. 5.) Whence did the 
Congress of 1802 derive the power to impose this 
restriction upon the people of Ohio as a condition 
precedent to their organization into a State and 
their admission into the Union? Not from the 
ordinance of 1787; for that was superseded by the 
Conctitution, and ceased to be law or the source 
of authority upon the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. The power was, and could be derived only 
from the Constitution, to impose this restriction. 
What was the effect of this restriction? Mani- 
festly, to impose upon Ohio as a State, terms, 
conditions, and restrictions, to which the original 
States were not subjected. ^ 

Those terms, condi^ns, and restrictions, were 
that, by her constitution and government, Ohio 
should forever exclude slavery from her territory, 
except as punishment for crime on due convic- 
tion; tb&t no man, should, within her limits, be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, but by the 
judgment of his peers and the law of the land, 
and that private property should* nut be taken 
for public use, without just compensation, and 
that all the inhabilanls should always enjoy the 
benefits of habeas eorpw and the trial by jury. If 
Ohio had tolerated involuntary slavery by her 
constitution, or had denied to any man protection 
of life, liberty, or property, or trial by jury, her 
constitution would have been repti^nani to the 
ordinance, contrary to the enabling act of 1802, 
violative of the filth and sixth amendments of the 
Constitution of the United ^States, and she could 
not have become a'State or have been admitted 
into the Union. Her people so understood it, and 
framed their constitution accordingly. What was 
the result of this ? That Ohio was aoraitted by act 
of Congress into thk Union, not ** upon the same 
terms with the original States," but upon the ex- 
press condition, that as a State she should not en- 
gage in the foreign or domestic slave traffic, and, 
as a necessary consequence, that she should not, 
liketh^ original States, have or be entitled to a 
slave rdpresentAion on this floor. Call you this 
equality of right? Why was Ohio in the Union 
five years prohibited by force of cong^rcssional 
enactment from engaging in the foreign slave 
traoei which all that time wm being carried on by 



the original States ? The ninth section of the first 
article of the Constitution did not o6/ig< Congress 
to deny to Ohio this privilege; it only restrained 
Congress ftom orohibuing this traffic in the^ ori- 
ginal States. Why was Ohio firohibiud from im- 
porting^ slaves into ner territory from abroad, br 
engaging in the domestic slave traffic; and why 
were all the States of the Union, and the citizens 
thereof^ denied, by force of this congressional 
*' statute restriction upon the institution" of that 
new State, the alleg;ed imprescriptible right to 
traffic in slaves therein? Most certainly because 
no such ri^ht is derived from, or sanctioned by, 
the Constitution; and. because new States can 
only be formed and admitted upon such terms 
as will require of them a full and clear recognition 
of the constitutional provision, that no person 
shall be enslaved or deprived of his property or 
life, but as punishment for crime upon due con- 
viction. 

By the act of April 19, 1816, (approved by 
Madison,) to enable the people of Indiana to 
form a State constitution, and ror their admission 
into the Union, the same terms, conditions, and 
restrictions, which were imposed upon the people 
of Ohio were imposed upon that State. (United 
States Statutes, vol. 3, p. 288, sec. 4.) By the act 
of April 18, 1818, (approved by Monroe,) pro- 
viding for the formation of acbnstitution and the 
admission of the State of Illinois, the same terms, 
conditions, and restrictions, were imposed upon 
the people of that State. (United States Statutes, 
vol. 3, p. 430, sec. 4.) The act organizing the 
original Territory of Wisconsin, including what 
is now the States of Iowa and Wisconsin, ap- 
proved by Jackson, and passed April 20, 1836, 
provides that " the inhabitants shall oe entitled to 
and enjoy "all the rights secured to the people of 
the Northwest Territory " by the articles of com- 
pact contained in the ordinance passed July 13, 
1787, and shall be subject to all the conditions and 
restrictions and prohibitions in said articles of com- 
pact imposed upon the people of said Territory." 
(United States Statutes, vol. 9, p. 15, sec. 12.) 
The act ** to establish the^territorial government 
of Oregon," passed August 14, 1848, secures the 
same rights to, and inposes the same conditions , 
restrictions^ and prohibitions^ upon the inhabitants 
and future States of that Territory, (United States 
Statutes, vol. 9, p. .^29, sec. 14,) with th^ sanc- 
tion of President Polk, and witn the advice and 
consent of the great godfather of popular sover- 
eignty himself. By the joint resolution for an- 
nexing Texas to the United States, the same con- 
ditions and restrictions, by the approval of Tyler 
and the vote of the rested-author of the Kansas- 
Nebraska act, are imposed upon the future States 
to be organized within that territory north of 3^ 
30' north latitude. (United States Statutes, vol. 
5, p. 798.) 

The mere fact that Congress did not, in all 
instances of the erection and admission of new 
States, exercise this power of restriction and pro- 
hibition, argues nothing against the existence of 
the power.- The mere non-user of a legislative 
power, in some instances, works no forfeiture of 
It. There is a record, a very strong record, of 
restrictions imposed by Congress upon the people 
of tlie Territories, and upon the institution of 
new States. If tliese restrictions be violative of 
popular sovereignty and State equality, Wash- 
ington, Adams, JeiTerson, Madison, Monroe, 
Jackson, Tyler, and Polk, are guilty of that 
violation, and were black — very black — Repub- 
licans. If these statute restrictions were consti- 
tutional, what becomes of this vaunted impre- 
scriptible right of equality of the several States ? 
If the G^eneral Gktvernment does not possess this 
power over the institution of new States — if its 
power is restrained by popular sovereignty and 
State sovereignty, as the President avers — then 
we are buttne instrument to enforce whatever 
domestic system of government these high ]$owers 
may establish in the Territories, even thoueh it 
be a despotism which would n/^ake Nero blush 
and put Caligula to shame. 

Can it be that the Constitution of the United 
States is this weak and wicked invention ? All 
your territorial legislation disproves it. Every 
organic act extends the Constitution and laws 
of the United States over tlie Territories. Your 
Kansas-Nebraska act does Uiia. The Constitu- 



tion, being in force in the Territories, ia the 
supreme law. Whatever legislation, therefore, 
of the territorial government, conflicts with the 
Constitution or the national statutes, is void, and 
subject to repeal bv Congress. The compromise 
acts of 1850, of wnich we hear so much of late, 
and on which the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Stephkitb] takes his stand, ip terms recognizes 
the power of Congress to prevent the taking 
effisct of such acta, by a simple disapproval of 
them. 

The President recognizes the force of the Con- 
stitution, to restrain the execcise of popular sov- 
ereignty in the Territories, and the power of 
Congress to repeal such laws aa the sovereigns 
there may pass in conflict with the Constitution. 
He says that he trusts ** Congress will see" that 
no act shall remain on the statute-book of Kansas, 
" violative of the provisions of the Cqnstftution, 
or subversive of the great objects for which that 
was ordained and establishea.'* 

Popular sovereignty and State equality cannot 
live, in the Territories under this power of repeal 
in Congress. If this power . or repeal exists, 
what is Its limit? Nothing but the judgment of 
Confress upon the question, whether the terri- 
toriiu acts are violative of the Constitution, or 
subversive of the ^at objects of its creation? 
The objects for which the Constitution was or- 
dained are written upon its face*; and amount ^ 
these objects were tne establishment of justice ▼ 
and the security of liberty. The Kansas acts are 
subversive af these objects; they legalize injus- 
tice, and put liberty in chains; they deny the 
right of trial by jury, the right of habeas corpus, 
> the right of freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press, and the right pf personal security. 
Are not such denials of right subversive of the 
Constitution, and violative of its spirit? Let 
him say no, who can, or who dare. Now, if 
t^ repealin&r power is in Congress, as the Pres- 
ident very clearly admits, and if these territo- 
rial acts be needful to support slavery, and Con- 
gress .may repeal them, wnat becomes of slavery 
there ? And if Congress has this power over the 
Territories, when does it cease ? Of necessity, 
'' under the President's own showing, npt while 
the territorial organization Lasts. When does 
that terminate ? Only at the pleasure and by the 
consent of Xfongress. 

I have snown that the legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments of the Government have 
recognized in the most solemn ijianner, the prin- 
ciple, that the Territories are under the absolute 
control of the National Government, that by con- 
gressional enactment slavery may be excluded 
therefrom, and that new States con only be formed 
in the Territories subject to such conditions as 
Congress may prescribe. The affirmance of this 
power, under tne Constitution, by the greatest 
names of the Republic, officially expressed in all 
its departments, has been stamped into the ada- 
mant of the past, there to remain forever. 

Under these sanctions I repeat my proposition, 
that slavery may be excluacd by tnis Govern- 
ment from its Territories — that such restriction 
is constitutional, and may be rightfully asserted 
as a condition precedent, upon th^ institution of 
new States, and their admission into the Union. 

It results from this legislation of Congress that 
neither Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
nor Wisconsin, may lawfully legalize slavery 
therein, without a violation of plighted faith, of 
the express terms of their several enabling and 
organic acts, and of the plainest principles of the 
Constitution. They have. each so declared bv 
their fundamental law; they each complied with 
'*the statute restriction;" they each prohibited 
slavery; and that the essential prinpiples of lib- 
erty might be " unalterably eptablisbed," they 
each declared by their constitution that all tnen 
are born equally free'add independent, and have 
the natural and inherent rights of enjoying and 
defending life ahd liberty, and of acquinng, pos- 
sessing, and defending property, and that tnese 
rights are ikalxenable. They upderstood the 
statute restriction of Congress binding and oblig- 
atory upon them as States, and hence their literal 
•compliance with its requirement. They under- 
stood the sublime conception of the CTeat fathers 
of the Republic, that the slavery prohibition waa 
pcrpetualf and wMUerabU, that the word r o as vk a , 
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as used in the ordinance, and incorporated in 
their several organic and enabling acts, meant not 
merely until their State constitutions should be 
formed, but so long as the States thus organized 
should live. Yes, sir, ** liberty /^ever to all the 
inhabitants,*' Vas declared by these congressional 
enactments, and by the constitutions of these hew 
States, to be the essential condition of their exist- 
ence — their very breath of life. And to-day, over 
all that vast tract of country, covered by those 
six free States, comes the stirring kindling pro- 
clamation, *< liberty to all the inhabitants /orever 
— ay, FOREVER, until empires and nations perish, 
till the heavens be no more, and the earth and 
sea give up their dead !" I would not willingly 
surrender a power which has worked such 'benett- 
cent results. 

There is but one mode of escape from the con- 
clusion that this ** statute restriction upon the 
institution" of new States may and should be 
imposed by Congress, and that is to repudiate 
altogether the sovereignty of the General Gov- 
ern ment over the Territories — to deny that the 
Territories are the property of the United States, 
and assert, on the contrary, in the words of Mr. 
Calhoun; whom the President undertakes to fol- 
low, but with •* unequal step," that the Territo- 
ries belong, not to the United States, but to the 
aereral Staies — that ** inihe 8tate$, « ever ally, re- 
side the dominion and sovereignty over them." 
(Calhoun's Works, vol. 4, p. 497.) That was 
the only positu^ by which tnat great man could 
make plausiblehis objection to the slavery inhi- 
bition by Congress.; He held that the Territories 
were the eommon property of the several States, 
held jointly- for their common use, and therefore 
he claimed that it was un/tui and %tnequal that 
** any portion of the partners outnumbering 
cnother portion should oust them of this com- 
mon property of theirs," or proscribe them from 
emigrating thither with their slave property. He 
did not (question the power of Congress to govern 
the Territories, as the trustee of the States, and for 
f^eir benefit, but denied that under the Constitution 
slavery could be prohibited therein. If the States 
are tenants in common in the Territories — ifthey 
be the partners in this property — ^how can one 
pK>rtion of these partners outnumber another por- 
tion and oust them? Surely not by legislation, 
for they do not legislate as States ovePtne Terri- 
tories. How then? By entering the Territory, 
and ousting their copartners by force, or by acts 
of usurpation. Thar, sir, has been done already, 
not by the non-slaveholding partners, but by the 
slaveholding partners; and that is the inevitable 
result of Mr. Calhoun 'sproposition, adopted by 
the President, that the Territories arcyinder the 
dominion and sovereignty of the States severally. 
That is the result of this '* constitutional equality 
of each and all of the States of the Union as 
States,** asserted by the President, for the gov- 
ernment of Kansas, instead of the sovereignty of 
the nation. This attempt to secure equality to 
the States as such within the Territories cannot 
be effected. No legislation can secure it. It is 
impossible in the nature of things. The slave- 
holding States assert that men are property; the 
Don -slaveholding States assert that n^en are not 
property, and cannot and shall not be made 
property ! Georgia, by her constitution, declares 
that the Legislature shall have no power to pass 
laws for the emancipation of slaves without the 
previous consent of taeh of their respective own- 
ers. , Ohio, by her constitution, aeclares thht 
there shall be no slavery,. except in punishment 
of crime, upon due conviction. If the domestic 
institutions of the seyeral States are to obtaiA in 
the Territories, as the President asserts, how can 
they coexist there when they thus conflict? You 
might as well expect two separate and distinct 
substances to occupy the same place at the same 
time, or life and death to coexist at the same 
moment in the sanie body. 

Sir, this proposition of State eqifality in the 
Territories is a mere absurdity, except upon the 
hypothesis that the Territories shall be parti- 
tioned. Partition would be a compromise; and 
when the South assumed this position, her great 
leader [Mr. Calhouh] told us, ''Let us be done 
with compromises; let us go back and stand upon 
tli£ Constitution." (Calhoun's Works, vol. 4, p. 
347.) Ifigre« to that— the North agrees to that«- 1 



no more compromises — we stand upon the Con- 
stitution« Tnen, sir, there is to be no partition 
of these Territories — no apportionment of one 
part as'slave territory, and another part as free 
territory. This being so, I say again, the equal 
dominioivof the States, *'a8 States,'* within the 
Territories is impossible. The privilege to hold 
slavej in the Territories for a short time, until a ter- 
ritonal statute or a constitution excluding it shall' 
have been adopted will not secure to the State's 
equality in the sense used by the. President. It 
would not meet the demands of the South to per- 
mit them to go into the Territories with tneir 
slaves to-morrow, to be driven back and ousted 
by superior numbers the next month or the next 
year. To make good this demand, I say to gen- 
tlemen, yon must — you will take another step, 
and that is, to assert your right to hold slaves 
within the Territories after ^ as well as h^fbre, their 
erection into States. This necessarily results, if 
within the Territories the equality of each of the 
States, as States, is to be maintained. 

Why, sir, we were told but a day or two aro 
by the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Orr,]' that territorial statutes were absolutely 
necessary to protect slave property within the 
Territories. Enactments to that end have already 
been made in Kansas by usurpers. Repeal these 
enactments, as f trust you will repeal them, and 
what sanction or protection then have you for 
slaves in Kansas ? None, sir, none. You have 
a crimes act for the punishment of murder, maim- 
ing, robbery, larceny, dbc., when committed in 
awfplaee under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States, &c. This act, with its penalties, 
by its own terms, as well as by your organic law, 
is in full force in Kansas; but it furnishes no 
protection to slavery or slave property there. If 
any person should steal a slave within that Ter- 
ritory held by another as his property, he could 
not oe punisned under that statute. If a slave 
should there resist his master's authority over 
his person, and take his master's life in diefense 
of his own liberty, think you the slave could be 
held for murder under the national statute? No, 
sir! Why would it not be larceny under that 
statute to steal a slave in Kansas; or murder for a 
slave to resist the assault of his master, and slay 
him in defense of his liberty? Simply because 
larceny can only be committed of property; and 
by the Constitution of our common country, men 
are not profertt, and cannot be made property, 
and have the rij^ht to defend their personal liberty 
even to the infliction of death ! At common law, 
larceny can only be committed of property; and 
it is not murder to kill another in defense of your 
person or liberty. Our penal statute uses the 
terms '* larceny''and **murder"only In the sense 
of the common law. 

That men are not property under the Consti- 
tution has been declared from the Supreme Bench. 
In the case of Groves et al. vs. Slaughter, (15 
Peters, p. 507,) Justice McLean, speaking of 
slaves, says, **The character of property is given 
them by the local law," and that ^* the Constitu- 
tion acts upon slaves as persons, and not as prop- 
erty. " It needs no opinion of that distinguished 
man and eminent jurist to establish this. If 
slaves were jtroperty under the Constitution, it 
^ould follow that they would continue property, 
wherever the owner might take them within tne 
Union; and hence he might hold his slaves as 
property within Ohio, notwithstanding her^ con- 
stitutional nrohibition. It has been ruled that, if 
the owner oring his slave within that State, the 
slave is free, if the Constitution would protect 
slave property in Ohio, it would protect it in Kan- 
sas. The Constitution protects it in neither; and 
hence it follows that it can be protected only by 
local law. The gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Orr] was right, therefore, in saying that, 
without territorial laws to protect it, slave prop- 
erty could Hot be held in the Territories. This 
concession, sir, while it is manifestly true, is fatal 
to the President's assertion of the eonstitviional 
and imprescriptible right of «ach and all^of the 
States, as States, to hold slaves in the Territories. 

The President's assertidn " of the imprescrip- 
tible right of equality of the several States," is 
without meaning if it does not mean that the sev- 
eral Slates have extra-territorial power, through- 
out the national domain, to enforce and maintain i^ 



property in slaves. What else could he mean by 
saying that the reatricHon of the act of 1820 vio~ 
lated "the imprescriptible right of equality of 
the several States?" How did this restriction 
violate any right of the several States, unless they 
severally nad the right to traffic in slaves, and 
hold slaves as property within the Territories ? 
There wasjiotbing restricted by it but slavery 
within the Territory therein described. , 

But there is another passage in the message 
before tts, so happily expressed as to leaye no 
doubt of the President's meaning. He says: 

" The sevenl SMet of the Union are, by force of the 
Constitution, coequal in domestic- legislative power. Con- 
gress cannot cbange a law of domestic relation in tbe Suite 
of Maine ; no more can it in the State of Miasoari. Any 
statute which proposes to do tlAs is a mere nullity— it takes ' 
away no right— it confers none." * • ♦ « To repeal 
it will t>e only to remove imperfnction fWmi the statutes, 
without affecting, either in the sense of permission or pro- 
hibition, the action of the Statn or their citizens. Still, 
when the nominal re$trUHon of this nature, already a dead 
letter in law, was in terms repealed by the lost Congress, 
in a clause of the net organising tbe Territories of Kansas 
and Nebraska, that repeal was made the oocaaion of a 
wide-spread and dangerous agitation." 

Here is the assertion, plainly expressed, that 
the several States have coequal domestic legis- 
lative power, and that Congress cannot prohibit 
slavery in the Territories, because such a restric- 
tion, if allowed and enforced, would be a prohibi- 
tion upon "the action of the States, "and ** cbange 
a law qf domestic relation n^thin the States.'* 
Are the several States, '* by force of the Consti- 
tution,"*' coequal in domestic legislative power?" 
And does that coequal legislative power extend 
to the Territories? ^ 

We have already seen that the six northwestern 
States were not coequal wlUi the original States ' 
in domestic legislative power; that they were 
only permitted to form constitutions and to come 
into tlie Union upon the condition that slavery, 
** the domestic relation" of some of the other 
States, should be forever excluded from their ter- 
ritories; that to-day those six States are in the 
Union upon that condition, and cannot establish 
the domestic institution of slavery therein. Does 
this alleged ** coequal domestic legislative, power 
of the several States" extend to the Territories? 
The President manifestly so concludes; else how 
could the territorial prohibition jof slavery, if 
enforced, affect **the action of the States," or 
change a law of domestic relation therein ? If 
the several States have this coequal power over 
the domestic institutions of the Territories, no 
necessity exists for local legislation there to pro- 
tect the domestic relation of chattel slavery. The 
UiW of Georgia, in that cose, would foUow the 
slave property ot its citizen thither, and make it 
property . there, and, for ^ught I can see, the 
penal lal^ of Georsia would also operate there 
for the protection of that svoperty. 

But it is useless to dwell upon a broposition so 
absurd; it has no sanction in the (jonstitution or 
in reason. The extra-territorial legislative power 
of every State is limited to its own citizens and 
subjects. That is the decision of the Supreme 
Court, in the great case of Worcester vs. the State 
of Georgia. (6 Petera.) A permanent change of 
domicile determines citizenstiip. 

I 'conclude, therefore, that The Territories are 
not under the dominion and sovereignty of the 
States severally; that the exclusive dominion and 
sovereignty over them is in the United States, 
and can be exercised only by congressional enact- 
ment; and that new States within the Territories 
can onl}r be formed by and with the consent of 
the National Gkivemment. The people of the 
Territories may form a State constitution, but 
unless it be approved by Congress, no State is 
organized; the constitution so formed is a nullity; 
and the inhabitantc remain subject to congres- 
sional legislation. They caq never become a 
State but purauant to such conditions as the 
nauonai win may impose, and that will is limited 
by nothing'but tne Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion is based upon the bqualitt of the human 
race. In the words of Washington, " It is com- 
pletely free in its principles." A State formed 
under the Constitution, and purauant to itdTspirit, 
must rest upon this great pnnciple of EQUALirt. 
Its primal object must be to protect each human 
being within its jurisdiction in the free and full 
anjoyiaept pf his natural rif^ta. Mere poMfieal 
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or eoHvenlional rights ore trubjeci to the control 
of the majority^ but the rights of huiiMin nature 
belong to each raember of the Staie, and cannot 
be forfeited but by crime. 

It necessarily, follows ^^^ neither slave statutes 
nor slave constitutions can be made operative 
within the Territories, without cbc sanction and 
approval, express or implied, of.Congeess. The 
President himself concedes this; th^ past legis* 
lation and the cotemporanecHis construction and 
history of the Constitution prove it. Dis^uiste 
it as you may, the question whicli rfhakes the 
Union to day, is, not whether Congress may 
govern the Territories, but how Congress may 
govern them? The question is, vt^cther Con- 
gress shall govern the Territories in the spirit 
of the Constitution, and impose such *' statute 
restrictions'* upon the institution of new States 
therein as will require the people thereof to con- 
form their local institutions to the Constitution, 
and base them upon the broad American, repub- 
lican principle of absolute eqtuatiiy; or whether, by 
the sanction of congressional enactment, by force 
of eongi-essional law, the people of the Territories 
shall be *' perfectly free to organise their local 
governments upon the narrow, proseriptive, un- 
equal principle of ABSOLUTE DESFOTISH? The 
question is, whether, by your laW, people within 
tiie Territories shall be enabled to establish ala- 
WTif therein, irrespective of rsice, sex, age, color, 
or condition r Thtl question is, whether, in the 
organization and admission of new States, the 
arm of industry — that arm in which slumbers the 
nation's sirengtli and the nRtioti's8e6urity**-shail 
be fettered. 

You may call the Stale which enslaves and 
sells its own children, and nanacles the hand 
which feeds and clothes and shelters it, npxiblieanf 
but truth, and history , and God 's etemsJ justice, 
will call it despotism, equally criminal and equally 
odious, whether sanctioned by one or many, by 
a single tyrant or by the miHion. I deny the 
constitutional rightof any class of men, from any 
Slate of the Union, or from any>qu»rter of the 
globe, Lo establish such a government within the 
national Territories, under and by force t>f the 
national Cotratitotioii, because such a Govern- 
ment is cubvcrsive of the great objects for which 
that Constitutio^i wa« ordained, sod violative of 
its spirit. Who will say that it is within the 
spirit of the' Constitution to establish and per* 
petuate within our Territories the hated rule of 
tyrants, that might ^iVea right; that the few may 
govern the many; that the strong may justly rob 
and oppress the weak? And who, as the Repre- 
sentative of the people, and under his oath to the 
Constitution, will sanction such' a tyranny by a 
solemn act of admission into the Union? 

It must be apparent that the absolutd^quality 
of all, and the equal wotection of each, are prin- 
ciples of our Constitution, which ought to be 
observed and enforced in the organization and 
admission of new States. The Constitutimi pro- 
vides, as we have seen, that no pevton shall be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law. It makes no distinction either 
on account of complexion or birtli — it secures 
tliese rights to oil persons within its exclusive 
jurisdiction. This is equality. It protects* not 
only life and liberty, but^also property, the pro- 
duct of labor. It conitemplates that no man shall 
be wrongfully deprived of the fruit of his toil 
any more than of his life. The Constitution 
also provides that no title of nobiitty shall be 
granted by the United States,*Bor by any State 
of the Union, Why this restriction? Was it 
not because i^ are equal under the Constitution; 
and that no diaiinctions should be toletated, 
except those which merit originates, and no 
nobilitv except that which springs from thepittc- 
ttce of virtue, or Uie honest, well-directed effort 
of brain, or heart, or hand? There is a pro^ 
found significance in this restriction of the Con- 
stitution. It is an announcement of the equality 
atid brotherhood of the human race. 

I do but utter the spirit of the Constitution 
when I say, that nobility cannot be conferred by 
the enipty titles of a monarch, however august 
or however debased, bestowed upon his servile 
parasites, who ** bow at every nod, and simper 
at every word." That is not nobility, though 
Uuroned inpowcriuid ** oioUwd-ia ptu<ple|Mirh£h 
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crushes ant^nslaves the millioixs who lift up their 
hafgard faces, and stretch forth tli^ir shriveled 
hands, asking for leave.to eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their master s table. But, sir, there is 
nobility in that patient, humble toil which makes 
a blade of grass to grow-where none grew before, 
thereby giving a drop of nourishing milk to one 
of God's creatures. There is nobility in th^i 
dtfMMiiog handicraft which converts the woof, the 
cotton, the silk, and the flax into beautiful fabrics, 
with which the form of humanity is clothed. 
There is nobility irt^hat sturdy arm of intelligent 
industry, which lets in the sun upon the fertile 
earth, wliich plows its fields, scatters the seed, 
gathers in tlie harvest', and gives bread to 
the nations— which hews from the forest and the 
rock the material, and builds the habiuitions of 
man. There is nobility in that imperial exercise of 
the intellect whicli enlarges the measure of knowl- 
edge and lessens tlie ilS*af life; which subdues 
the elements of iiaturo, and makes theni minister 
to the wantd and comfort of our race; which gifM 
the lightning with a tongue, and makes it the 
swift messenger of thought and intelligence; 
which controls the ooean, engirdling the world 
with its winds and waves, £nd makes it the Peace- 
ful highway of commerce and civilization. There 
is nobility in that beneficent policy of a State 
which asserts the equality of aU, and defends the 
inborn rights of each, against the combined power 
of all; which establishes justice, maintains lib- 
erty, rewards labor, and protects property; which 
dots the land all over with pnhli'^ schools, and 
thereby gives to the people the power of knowl- 
edge; which builds anu fosters those institu- 
tions which shelter the poor and houseless, and 
those other asylums in which tlte blind are 
taught to see, the deaf to hear, and the dumb to 
speak. This is the nobility — the only nobility 
which our free ConstilJution tolerates and fosters, 
and which the policy inausurated by its illustri- 
ous founders develops. For evidence of this, 
I point you to the six free Slates of the North- 
west'— the offspring of that policy ^- with their 
seven millions of freemen, with their free homes, 
their free schools, their free thought, their fVee 
press, their free labor, and their general and 
all-pervading intelligence. The President would 
strike down this policy under the false pre- 
texts that it is violative of popular sovereignty 
and State equality. As a representative of the 
American people, I cannot consent to that; nor 
have the people sanctioned it: it would be an act 
uf political suicide; it would' disturb the repose 
of the dead, and blast the hopes of the living* 
I would maintain that policy inviolate. I would 
extend it over all the national Territories, until 
that vast belt of the earth's surface stretchinff 
from the confines of Iowa to the golden gates of 
the Pacific shallbe filled with this new order — 
this mighty brotherhood of human virtue and 
human industry. 

SLAVERY-SOUTHERN RESOURCES. 

SPEECH OF LA\VRENCE M. KEITT, 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In the House of Reprrsentativks, 
January 15, 1857. 
The Housf being in the Committee of llie Whole on tlift 
»tate of ihc Union-^ 

Mr. KEITT said: The tendency of political 
movements in the United States is to the forma- 
tion of geographical parties. Even the framera 
of the Constitution foretold this, and propheeied 
its dissolving influence upon tlie Federal Union. 
The rivalry of local interests, the conflict of dif- 
ferent social systems, and the illicit ofierations of 
the Government, stimulated this lurking antago- 
nism, and the events of the last few years hare 
given it a swift and ominous maturity.. It meets 
us eX every point of the political compass, and is 
not to be bound by treacherous compromises, or 
quieted by sentimental invocations. Pious con- 
servatives nuiy cxliaust their lachrymoseappeals, 
and needy dema^offues may shout around the 
chariot-wheels of the Union; but they Will find 
that coming issues are to be met and shaped^ by^ 
other men than they, who have wasted the pres- 
tige and huckstered oflf the glories of the Union 
like corrupt Ahoe«lfiather. 



Old men who learn nothing, and young nif^n 
who dream everything, foretold the advent of a 
political millennium at the election of Mr: Buch- 
anan, is the halcyon period dawning upon us? 
Why, sir, the agitation of the slavery question is 
already renewed with increased brnerncas~ and 
pertinacitv. This controlling element of discord, 
instead of being <* crushed out," is concentrated 
and exacerbated. Deliberate calmness and dis- 
passionate judgment are gravely preparing — it 
nay be unconsciously^-the issues aod achieve- 
ments of a new condition of things. 

A glance at the rise and progress of Abolition- 
ism (I mean Black Republicam^fm, Free-Soil ism, 
Wil mot-pro visoism,dtc., for they are practical- 
ly the same) will illustrate its future and show 
the danger which threatens the Union. Within 
twenty years it has ikssumed a party organiza- 
tion; ana moving on with the unity and identity 
of antique Fate, it now controls the authorities 
often States, occupies every avenue to the public 
mind, and makes the.Iecture-room, the press, and 
the pulpit, tributary to its sarage propagandism. 
There are or^nizc'd Abolitioh societies in Great 
Britain, and organized Abolition societies in the 
Uniteld States, in open and active coQperation 
with each other. These foreign societies have 
sent their agents and orators to the United States, 
and. they have been in correspondence with mem- 
bers of Congress. The Government of Great 
Britain has declared its countenance of its own 
Abolition societies in a manner o^cnsive to this 
Government; and the statu te-booKs of some of 
the free States are filled with laws practically 
annulling a provision of the Constitution, without 
which the south would never have been wooed 
into the Federal compact. The first treaty of 
annexation with Texas was defeated by Aboli- 
tionism, and its emissaries in the South ior yeara 
have been instigating to insurrection and arson. 
With its malignantintent thus displayed, appeal-, 
ing to every low passion, and intrenched behind 
the authorities of ten States, what has the South 
to expect? If she submits to this vulgar tyranny, 
her soil will be filled with scathed ai^ blackened 
ruins, and the Government will be established 
upon tlte usurpation of her rights, the insecurity 
of her social peace, and the insignificance of her 
people. 

As the llispute between the North and the 
South is concentrated i^on the Question of slavery , 
I shall offer some general reflections upon the 
subject of slavery; and as fi also tends to the 
dissolution of the Union, I shall examine the 
resources of the South, and her ability to maintain 
a separate and independent government. 

First, imon tlie question of slavery: The study 
of several years, devoted to the earliest traditions 
of races, the written records of societies, and the 
comparative legislations of antiquity, has con- 
vinced my minu Lliat slavery is a primordial fact, 
rooted in the origin of things. As a corollary 
to this, it may safely be ded^uced, that the exist- 
ence of laborers and mechanics in of^nized so- 
cieties was tlie ro^sult of the partial aiid pro- 
gressive emancipation of slaves. 

Modern thinkers, who liave made it their study 
to inquire into the condition of the laboring and 
mechanical classes, have done so without any 
clear, special, and proper data. They have over- 
looked, through carelessness or ignorance, their 
connection with tlie -remoter past, have takf^n 
them up in tiieir present condition without heed 
to their former state, and have avoided to inquire 
whether tliey were in tlie past what they are in 
the present. They have applied no key to open 
their historical precedents and explain their social 
significance. They turn around them in a species 
of Popilian circle, in the vain attempt to grasp 
at the full bearing of their condition, through the 
unsubstantial help of sentimental ideologies. They 
know not whence they came, and hence tliey 
know not whither they tend. 

The laboring classes assuredly can claim a 
special history, or rather they have, in the gen- 
eral existence of society., a proper and distinct 
destiny, the evolutions of which constitute a 
special history, and teach us under what condi- 
tions, and at what periods, those classes appeared, 
gathered together, and spread along the highways 
of oivilizecl mankind. 

A twofold rte^QpA «e«nui lo hayd hitherto de* 
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layed the full transcript of that history. The 
former is, that modern societies have just reached 
that point of social revoKuions in which the work- 
in » classes have acquired sufficient development 
and importance to enforce the attention oi' gov- 
ernments aod solicit theSnquiries of statesmen. 
Tlie second is,, that history is shaking off the 
trappings of fable, and legend in which antiquity 
has wrapped Jts traditions— a condition in which 
it was left by the chronicles q( the middle ages, 
until the phik>sophical analysis of later days bent 
itself to sunder tne fictions of its poetry fi-om the 
logic of its events. Therefore, on one side, go.«:- 
ernments have come to suspect thsit* beyoodthe 
difficulties inherent to all human devices, there is 
soiTie obstacle in their mechanism whiclji period- 
ically brings its wheels to a stop; while histo- 
rians have entered upon the discovery that we 
stand in presence of an immense social fact, which 
"Hhey have forgotten to note in the book? which 
they miscall aistories, aod which, oTerl9okinff 
the million roASses, are almost excluaiv^y Ailed 
with narratives of battje» and the names of ^p- 
tains, statesmen, ^nd kings. Hence it is that 
these laboring classes, at the present moment, and 
with stubborn energy,:are knocking at the portals 
of learning and the doojco of Government, asking 
the former for their original records and the latter 
for (heir daily bre^d* 

When that history is faithfully written* it will 
Bhow that these'classes were freefy and progress- 
ively formed like other elements of society; that 
through the vvied vicissitudes of life, their con- 
dition, like that of other elements of society, has 
gone on improving from century to century; that 
their position in antiquity was incomparanly in- 
ferior to that allotted, lo them in the middle 
ages, which foi-elaid the wd^y for the superior 
estate of the- working classes of the present time; 
and lastly, that the condition of the operative is 
a consistent, moral, and legitimate conditjoa-^a 
condition which has grown up in the harmony 
of things without violence and constraint — a 
condition evolved through the sequel of time, 
according to laws peculiar to itself, and involvitig 
neither hardship,, cruelty^ noi; tyranny — a con- 
dition which rises up into origin and duration, 
in the testimonies or its present and the indica- 
tions of its future, as an essential portion of the 
general system of human socictiesa^d a hai> 
monic note in the great concert of th^^ants, the 
sorrows, the pleasures, and the destinies of all. 

This condition, (I speak, of it; historically,) 
however galling it mavbe to .human pride to reveal 
its origin, traces its primal, universal, and abso- 
lute cause to former emafu;ip«ti<7n5 of slaves. His- 
tory tells us, also, that when the working classes 
stepped outof thjs condition of bondage, by the 
process of emancipation, they branched into four 
recurring subdivisions — the hireling, the beggar, 
the thief, and the prostitute — which have no gen- 
eral existence in slave countries, unless there 
have been fv commencement of emancipation. 
The necessity of raiment and food, which are the 
main wants of animal life, being the motive 
which leads the hireling to work, the pauper to 
beg, the thief to plunder, and the prostitute to 
degrade herself, it is not difHcult to conceive why 
these four conEditions, as a general thing, should 
not exist under the system of slavery, in which 
all have the necessaries of life — the master by 
the fact thai he is the master; the slavA by reason 
that he is a slave. There are no mercenaries, nor 
beggars, nor thieves, nor prostitutes, among the 
Arabs of the desert trxUs, because tlie slavery 
which reigned in tho days of Abraham stands 
now in its almost priniitive integrity. 

The scope of m% argument wiN not allow me 
to examine and state with precision at what 
time we are, among western nations, to date the 
emancipation of slaves, out of which tlie working 
classes have sprung. Still there are two important 
facta with which that emancipation is linked — 
the former is» that there is no example before the 
Christian era of systematic emancipations, made 
in numberfi by the ancienta in the name and 
under pretense of any moral and philanthropic 
principle ; whilst all emancipations were accident- 
ally made, «nd then with, special reference to 
inaividual recipients of the boon. Indeed, it may 
Btrictly be said that the Pagan philosophers, with- 
out exception^ veraunanimouain viewing alavAry 



as a legitimate and normal elementA>f society, 
from the days of Aristotle, who terms children 
*'the living instruments of their fathers,*' to 
Plato, who, in hia treatise on laws, expatiates 
approvingly on two hnes of Homer, whi*;h say, 
" tnat slaves claim but one half of a human soul. " 
There is, perhaps, but one variance from this 
Qnanimity of ancient philosophers on the law- 
^fulness of slavery, and that variance from other- 
wise recorded opinions we find in the writings 
of a Jewish author. Flavius. Josepluis states that 
there were amonff hia people three great philo- 
sophical sects which stoou without the text of 
the Mosaic law, which is the first written record 
of slavery — the Pharisees, the Soducees, and the 
Essenians; the latter of which had community of 
property, and regained ^* all men to be naturally 
equal. This sect, however, was obscure, num- 
bering only about fbur thousand adepts aJbout 
the close of the Augustan age, and verging on the 
advent of Christianity; yet, tliough they asserted 
this dogma of human equalijLy in theory, in prac- 
tice they assailed it. 

The second fact to which I have alluded, and 
which' i& a consequence of. the former, oposists 
in this, that antiauity ofi^ers no instances of thosou 
crises which so trequenliy convulse the working 
classes in modern times. Thia- fact raay.be 
readily apprehended when we come to reflect, 
that the emancipation of individualsitakina place 
in limited nurabeni only, the soil absoiliea them 
before they could spread over the surface of 
society. The free working populaiion, before 
the Cfhristian era, was comparatively scanty; 
whilst the records of legislation show that in the 
year 337 after Christ, the thirty-five corporations 
of trades, which are defijfied in the law of the 
Emperor Constantine, (Codex Theodosianus, lib. 
xiv, tit. iii, lex. 7,) had aH their mechanical work' 
performed by the agency of slaves. The num- 
ber of free operatives was very restricted pre- 
vious to the introduction of Christianity, and 
even threugh the first four centuries ^hich fol- 
lowed its establishment; and this relative scaveity 
was in the ratio of the small number of freed men 
who were turned upon society in the pursuit of 
self-remunerating toil. 

The ..Erartttfn Publiewn, our modern Treasury 
Department, had slaves, and derived an indirect 
revenue from them by committing the public 
works to tlieir hands. Contractors hired out 
slaves, and trades. Cfjrpora^ions had their privi- 
leges improved by the labor of their work -shops, 
teeming >i^ith slaves owned by themselves, or 
hired from the treasury. 

It is a striking fact, also, that professional beg^ 
gars were very scarce^ The works of antiquity 
which have come dowji to, us indulge in in any 
a jibe in relation to parasites, high-life beggars, 
but make' no mention of street mendicants. I 
confirm my opinion by the fact that I have never 
been able to find an instance in Pagan antiquity 
of one city that ever founded an almshouse to 
feed the poor, or an hospital to tend the sick at 
need. One of the constitutions of Justinian, pro- 
mulgated in the year 530, is. a precious document 
on this score. Whilst it goes into a minute 
enumeration of all expenditures for public pur- 
poses,, chargeable upon the various munieipalities 
of the empire, even from the warming of baths to 
the scavenging of Jakes, there is nota single allu- 
sion to any hospital or asylum, whether for, the 
mendicant, the infirm, the worn out, or diseased 
working man. 

This, however, is of easy solution upon the 
general fact, that in the organization of ancient 
society, as on our southern plantations, every 
slaveholder had an infirmary for the care of his 
slaves. The Roman master had also a domestic 
jail.. Now, as emancipation never entirely sun- 
dered, the bonds between the slave and the master, 
and as the laiter continued to hold a right over 
the succession of his frecdraen, erected into a 
client, even so could the client upon occasion have 
recourse to the munificence of his master, atten- 
uated into a patron^ and appeal to him, witii.every 
assurance, whether in case 6( sickness, or the 
event of impoverishment. Those, therefore, who 
might constitute the body of compulsory beggars, 
or worn-out'^operatives, m ancient society, neces- 
sarily issuing from the body of emancipated 
atovesf raiuraed i» tiM-ehar^o of the head of i)m 



gens, or family, whose retainers they continued 
to be, and consequently did not reqiure tlmt sys- 
tem of public providence, which is one of the 
necessities of modern times, steadily eating its 
dissolving way into tl^ body of society.. This 
vi^w.of the Question is not a mere inference; the 
sporfyiloj or dole, which the wealthy patron had 
daily distributed to hi»nauper clients, shows that 
it resta upon a fact. The existence and lawful- 
ness of domestic prisons is sufficiently established 
by tho fai6i that the right of domestic prisons 
Was only abolished in the Eastern Empire in tlie 
yeai' 368, by a constitution of Theodosius and 
Arcadiua, and by a law of Juatiniaa in the year 
529 over the Western Empire; but the prohibition 
even tlien, was limited to cities and vUlages, and 
the use of private jails continued in the late fundia, 
or large estjites, cultivated by the prseciial slaves. 

It is not m.y purpose^ Mr. Chairman, in these 
reflections, to toucn upon the mode in which sla- 
very was organized, but only to examine and ex- 
pose some of the vestigcaof slavery iu antiquity. 
.Takiag history in its sources before they were 
stirred up and disturbed by fanciful systems and 
theories, we find numerous^ d^ep, and unmia*- 
takablc traces of two classea of men which, in 
every country, appear in, the framework of every 
Society. Of these classes, of wen, one is that of 
the masters, the other that of the slav.ea. The 
formec possesses, the latter is possessed. This 
ia a universal fact. Thers were maeters, and 
slaves omong the Hebrews, with their relations 
marked out and defined by the direct legislation 
of God himself. There were such among the 
Greeks, (see the lUiad and Odyssey passim;) there 
were such aoxong the Romans, (Justinian Insti- 
tutes;) there were such arnong the Germans, 
(Tacitus, Customs of the Germans;) there were 
such among the Gauls, (Caesar;) there were such 
among the Saxonsp, (Turner's Anglo-Saxons, 
Thierry's Conquest of England, Doomsday 
Book;) there were such among the French up 
to the twelfth century, (Assiz&si of Jerusalem;) 
and there were such among the Prussians as late 
OS the year 1750, (General Code of the Kingdom 
of Prussia, tit. 5, ort. 196, 197.) 

The, existence of slavery, in all time, and in 
eYer3rcountry, is a great historical fact, the proofs 
of which are everywhere, in every book, in every 
poem, in every history, in every code to whicli 
man may have access. It is clear that this fact 
of slavery, from all the testimonies connected 
with it, is most ancient — so ancient, itidecd, that, 
running in every stream of time, it cannot be 
traced to any clear, fountain head. It is lost in 
the mist of ages, in common with the. most 
essential rudimeiUs of society, viz: the institution 
of marriage, and the individualizing of property. 
Slavery is already subsisting when the institu- 
tions of nations come to be framed. Centuries 
after the existence of Abrajfem, Moses gave laws 
to the Hebrews, embracing the establishment of 
slavery; and yet Abraham and his co4empora- 
rics, when there was no other law than the oral 
lawof the covsnantr passed directly between God 
and themselves, had their slaves in their tents 
and in their fields. Homer preceded the historical 
and constituted periods of Greece by many cen- 
turies^ and yet the harp of the Moeonian bard 
has a String that sings of the slave's estate. The 
laws of the Twelve^ables are the first written 
exordium of Roman institutions, and yet Rom- 
ulus, long before the sanctions of the Twelve 
Tables, had opened in Rome an asylum for the 
fugitive slaves of Latium. The Salic and Riparian 
laws, the laws of the Saxons, of the Thuringians, 
the Germans, and the Ap^es, are the starting 
points of the institutions of all modern nations; 
and yet slavery among them prei^xisted its recog- 
nition in those codes of invasion and conauest. 
It is an important fact, also, that in all the legis- 
lative, historical, or poetical monuments which 1 
have just mentioned, slavery^ia not prima facie 
instituted by their enactments or their records; 
but it is mentioned as a fact extant — a known, 
admitted, and settled fact. Moses, Homer, Rom- 
ulus, the laws of invasion, and the results of 
conquest, did not create slavery; they merely 
mention it, and regulate its Existence. It existed 
before they did. 

I repeat, then, that from the study of all tradi- 
tions, ii doe% not appear thai sihvery ever was 
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instituted , founded , or created , or that it was sIrieH 
jvriSf according to the expression of civilians, 
roaitive law did lay hold of slavery, as it did of 
every other social fact, when it came to settle 
the relations of society. It subsequently watched 
over it afler it had passed under its control, de- 
fined or modified it, or assimilated it with itself, 
00 that, at the period when the institutions of 
nations assumea their respective forms, slavery 
entered the province of positive law. But it had 
its own, and I may say its personal existence 
before it passed under the control of civil or po- 
litical law. I will also assert upon the authority 
of the legislative monument of Hebrews, Greeks, 
Romans and Barbarians, which mention slaverer, 
and which evidently do not create it, that there is 
no shadow of doubt that not only slavery is not 
found in Leviticus, in the Illiad, in the Carmen^ 
the song of the Twelve Tables, as Livy calls it, 
or in the codes of invasion, as a newly-created 
institution; but that it appears there as an abori- 
ginal thing; an olden thing; an autoknon; a thing 
with the marks of time upon it, that had eone 
through a portion of its course: so that, far from 
tracing its birth to human institutions, slavery 
was one of those unwritten traditions, with the 
hoar of ages upon its face, when the oldest of 
those human institutions were framed, for tfiie 
guidance of societies. 

This body of condensed testimonies and select 
proofs, show that slavery found its basis in the 
organization of primitive society.^ There, without 
studied contrivance, without written law or con- 
ventional clause, it made its first spontaneous 
appearance. It is true, however, that when iso- 
lated families were brought in contact, and that 
with enlarged and complex relations their inter- 
ests were drawn more closely together; that, 
when the great generalization of individuals, 
which we call society, had gradually wrought 
itself into shape, slavery became a component 
part of the social system, and acknowledged the 
control and limitations of the magistrate. 

In its very beginning slavery nowed from the 
absolute authority of the father; but when it was 
formally instituted and organized, new sources 
were opened to its existence. Capture in incur- 
sions and wars; the claim of asylum in another 
man's house; the inability to meet obligations 
and debts; actual want, in many cases amounting 
to starvation, became additional sources of direct 
or indirect slavery in the sequel of time. 

The right of war over the freedom of man in 
ancient society, was deduced from the fiction that 
mancipiiun (hand- taking) as it is termed by the 
Roman law, and seixin, as it ia known among the 
feudists, substituted the captor to the rights of the 
father in the person of the captive, which rights 
were absolute. This is deduced from the fact 
that, among the ancients, the conquered were con- 
sidered as men withflit gods; and every scholar 
knowS) that in the langua^ of earlier writers and 
poets, tfie gods and hcaos of powerful families 
were absolutely identical. This is also shown by 
the formulas preserved by Macrobius, which the 
aborii^inal Romans used in adjuring the gods out 
of the cities which they were about to storm and 
surrender to pillage and captivity. We learn, 
also, from the same author, that the captive, cut 
off from the protection of his gods, became the 
ex lex, or outlaw of the Roman jurisconsults — 
the maneipiwn or property of the first man who 
laid Iijs hands upon him. 

The asylums of antiquity were another source 
of slavery. The individual- who repaired to them 
became the res, or property of the protector to 
whom he recurred. Theseus established them in 
Athens. Romulus established them in Rome. It 
is a striking fact that asylums, a source of sla- 
very, existed in Rome throughout the republican 
period — the very heyday of positive legislation — 
and continued to exist until, as we are informed 
by Suetonius, they were closed by an edict of the 
Emperor Tiberius. 

That a prolific source of slavery was the con- 
traction of debt, no one acquainted with Grecian 
and Roman history will doubt. Even the Ger- 
mans, whom, through their blood affinities with 
the Saxon race, sciolists invariably assume as 
the originators of modern freedom undefiled — 
** gambled away,** trntacitUB tells us," the/rudom 
qf their bodies, and patiently resigned thtmselva to 



slavery.** Cven among the Hebrews^ the legisla- 
tion of Moses provided for the event in which a 
Jew is constrained to sell himself through pov- 
erty. It is true, that by the law of Leviticus 
the buyer is instructed to treat his purchase as a 
hireling; but is also true, that Josephus relates, 
at a much later date, that under King Joram, 
Obadiah's widow went to Elisha, the prophet, 
stating her inabilitjr to pay her husbana's debtf 
incurred for the maintenance of the prophets res- 
cued from Jezabel, and the pretensions of the 
creditors, claiming her and her children as slates 
in aeeordanee wi& law. Thus tenacious, thus 
inflexible was the ancient code of slavery — of 
slavery over those of the same blood and lineage. 
Solon, in his legislation, says, when he was 
called to reform the polity of Attica, he found a 
great number of Mnenian citizens positively en- 
slaved to their creditors. Every scholar knows 
well the law of the third table in Rome — that 
horrendum cartnen, as Livy calls it, that fierce in- 
cantation of the law, which not only doomed the 
debtor to slaver^, but, in the event of his having 
more creditors than one, doomed him to sale 
beyond the Tiber, or his body to division and 
distribution among his creditors. 

Slavery was an essential element in Grecian 
polity, and was rigorously defined and regelated. 
There was a public spot in Athens called the 
** Hill," where free-bom citizens could be pub- 
licly and indiscriminately hired with slaves. 
Hence the Athenian proverb for fallen estate: 
« Though late, you'll have to ^o to the Hill." 
We find, too, in contrast with this, that the slave, 
whether working for his roaster, or hired out by 
him, possessed so many more physical comforts 
than the poor free Athenian citizen, that the latter 
often consented to abdicate his civic dignity and 
take the lot of the slave, in order that lie might 
share in the comforts of his estate. The works 
of the ancient poets are the best testimonies to the 
social condition of antiquity ; and the right of the 
poor, but free laborejr, which is too sflen the 
** divine risht to starve," is strikingly exhibited 
in a speech of a free Athenian citizen in the 
Wasps of Aristophanes. He says: 

" What ! with my wretched wages I must buy bread, ftiel, 
and meat, and Ummi nakesi me tor fign alao? And if the 
Archon doea not call a meeting of the people, [his attend- 
ance gave him three obolon, equal to nine cents,] where 
shall we have the wberewitlial to dine to-morrow f" 

In the democratic States of Greece all labor 
was committed to enslaved races; for the citizen 
was wholly bound to military duty and public 
concerns. In the commercial republics the rural 
laborer stood in precisely the same condition, 
because commerce and industry were the natural 
appanage of the free citizen. Athens, on the 
contrary, long held to her agricultural character; 
and nothing out the subsequent necessities of 
commerce and dominion made her a maritime 
State. Up to the administration of Pericles, when 
the city had culminated into power by the splen- 
dor and success of her politics, had grown rich 
by the influx of trade, and was adorned by the 
creations of art, some of the best families of 
Athens still clung to the rural soil, with their 
slaves around them, sharing in their labors and 
their toils. The dark pencil of Thucydides has 
depicted with gloomy energy the grief of families 
flying from thuir country homes at the approach 
of the Peloponnesean conflict. And Xenophon, 
in his (Economics, has preserved for posterity a 
touching picture of the life or an Athenian on 
his paternal acres. 

The collecuon of inscriptions brought back 
by Chandler from the shores of the Ionian Sea, 
and the investigations of Ottfried Miiller, supply 
instances of the sale of slavey in Greece. The 
prices, too, have been ascertained with great ac- 
curacy. They vary from fifty to four hundred 
dollars. AH of these inscriptions are evidently 
cotempocary with the Roman period, for one of 
the devices invokes the name of Trajan, and 
all look to a period posterior to Alexander the 
Great. This accounts for the enhanced price of 
slaves as recorded in the later inscriptions. The 
great achievement^ of the Macedonian, with the 
subsequent conquests of the Romans, had thrown 
an immense amount of barbaric gold into circu- 
lation, and corrcspondfhgly raised (he standard 
of value. This fluctuation in price the South has 
•sen. How strangely does history repeat iuelf ! | 



The existence of slavery in ancient society is 
an infrangible fact; and the ascertainment of the 
number of slaves is of great importance, for it 
touches the question of slavery at all poinu. 
Ancient society, like southern society, consisted 
of freemen and slaved; and the number of the 
latter is connected witli its constitution, its spirit, 
and its character. Ancient writers tell us that 
they were very numerous in Athens, and the 
cities which, like .her, prosecuted the arts of 
industry and trade. Atnaeneus informs us that 
the census of Demetrius of Phalerus returned, for 
Athens, twenty thousand native-bora citizeni^, 
ten thousand resident foreigners, and four huji- 
dred thousand slaves. Corinth also had four 
hundred and sixty thousand slaves, and j£^ina 
had four hundred and seventy thousand. Yea, 
^gina, a rocky strip, as barren as the cold North, 
with its onr hundred and forty-four superficial 
miles, had four hundred and seventy thousand 
slaves. The slaves in Attica were distributed 
an^ng individual owners and the States. Of tlie 
fonner it is recorded that Philonides, Hipponicus, 
Nicias, and others, respectively, owned three 
hundred, six hundred, and a thousand, whom 
they hired out, or worked on their farms. The 
Athenian Government owned about two hundred 
thousand slaves; and Xenophon tells us that the 
State should purchase slaves for working the 
miner, in the ** ratio of three slaves for each 
Athenian," mUe ond female. 

Let us now pause for a moment and see the 
advantages which accrued to Athens from this 
condition of labor. The two hundred thousand 
State slaves, each bringing an obolon a day, 
yielded to the Republic a revenue of more than 
$2,000,000 per annum — twice as much as the whole 
amount wnich the allies contributed to the power 
of Athens in the palmy days of Pericles. Slavery 
was not only the instrument but the motive 
power of ancient labor, much less an adjunct 
of luxury than a productive sort of prosperity. 
The development of the trade and industry of a 
city could be accurately measured hv the number 
and power of its arms and hands. Now, Athena 
was not only a commercial city; her pursuits 
were notoriously industrial. Tne sum of her 
productions was not so much for herself as fos 
all the other cities of Greece. The very necessi- 
ties of a Mmewhat ungrateful soil, which Jed her 
to check Ine unlimited exportation of her pabu' 
turn of life and compelled her to enlarge the stock 
by foreign importations, induced merchants to 
bring their produce to her marts in exchange for 
her manufactures. Hence industry was not the 
pursuit of any special class, and our own Re- 
public ofli^s no inapposite point of comparison 
with that of Athens. Citizens of every profes- 
sion and grade; generals, statesmen, orators, and 
philosophers, used their capital in the country in 
the pursuits of agriculture; in the city, in those 
of manufactures and trade; and in all cases 
through the instrument of urt>an and predial 
slavery. The nunaber of persons engaged in 
sgriculturfe especially bore a large proportion to 
the whole population. The overthrow of the 
Thirty enables us to judge of that number. A 
measure was proposed to secure political rights 
to those only who held property in the soil; and 
we learn from a frogmen t of Lysias, the orator, 
that more than sixteen thousand citizens made 
due proof of propery in soil and slaves, while 
some five thousand stood in jeopardy of their 
rights from want of sufficient evidence. 

The wealth of Attica kv not exclusively in 
the surface of her soil. The ** hoUow mine of 
earth," in its quarries and metals, bosomed treas- 
ures which the instrument of slave labor con- 
stantly dragg:ed into light. The mines especially 
for a long Iseries of years brought abundant wealth 
to the coners of the State. I&taining its eminent 
domain over them, it extended bountiful privi- 
leges to promote their usefulness and yield . These 
privileges, in their turn, brought about the cus- 
tom of the hireling labor of slaves — a custom 
which became almost essential to the development 
and progress of mining indusury. Indeed, to 
carry on that branch of activity, it was not only 
requisite to have men, but necessary also to have 
men inured to its hardships and experienced ic 
the work. But the laborer in antiquity not being 
free, could not be induced to that labor by the 
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prospect of wages; and slaves hired or owned 
were, therefore, hidispensably necessary to de- 
velop that, with other forms of industry. An4 
from it arose the might of Athens — from it the 
wonders of civilization which crowned her with 
all the royalties of genius — from it the compact 
power, the shield and the lance at once, which 
made her the guardian and champion of Greece — 
from it the supremacies of the intellect of her , 
scholars, orators, statesmen, and philosophers — 
from it the navy and the phalanx that bore the 
freedom of the citizen over every wave of every 
aea, and crushed the insolence of the invader in 
his hour of pride — from it the monuments of 
architecture, after the perfections of which mod- 
ern craft pants in hopeless attempts at imita- 
tion — from it the specimens of superhuman art 
with which she gemmed every rooa of her terri- 
tory, and more perfect even in their ruins than 
the most compact creations of recent skill. From 
this — from the institution of slavery as an instru- 
ment of labor, as a fosterer of the dignity of the 
citizen, radicated in the family and in the con- 
stitution ^~ inwoven with the very machinery of 
State, and entwined with all the pursuits of in- 
dustry, commercial, manufacturing, and agricul- 
tural, Athens proudly placed upon her brow that 
crown of sovereignty which marks her for the 
initiator of civilization, as she was the mistress 
of intellect. 

The testimonies of Roman legislation and 
Roman writers are equally numerous and conclu-^ 
sive as to the existence and authority of slavery. 
Without the existence of slavery as a primordial 
fact in the framework of ancient society, it is 
impossible to conceive of the system of ancient 
politics. Without this, it is impossible to con- 
ceive how, out of the hundreds of millions who 
were sold in the- slave marts of Phoenicia, As- 
syria, Egypt, Judea, Greece, Italy, Germany, 
Britain, ana Gaul, non<f ever rose in dignity and 
strength to retaliate on their purchasers. With- 
out this fact, it were monstrous and incredible, 
that so many geniuses in antiquity — slaves them- 
selves, or. the offspring of slaves; that JEaop, one 
of the initiators of Greece into civilization; that 
Phcsdon, a disciple of Socrates in that very branch 
of science which treats of abstract humem rights; 
that Terence, the pride of the drama, and a 
master of thought in Italy; that Phedrus, Horace, 
Publius, Syrus, and the whole of our intellectual 
ancestry — poets to whom antiquity awarded the 
gift of prophecy in the gift of song — who, exer- 
cising the priesthood of genius, and wieldins 
the energies of reason, thought and spoke and 
denounced^-that they should never once have 
opened their lips, or raised their voices, in vin- 
dication of their brother freedmen and slaves. 

My time, Mr. Chairman, will not allow me to 
do more than allude to slavery in the organization 
of Roman society. - The Servw was absolutely 
a slave, and his origin was twofold, according 
to the definitic^n of the Institutes of Justinian, 
(Liber 1, tit. iii, lex. 4,) to wit: <* Servi auUm 
niaeunlur atU fittnt.'* Now, one is either born 
or made a slave. Debtors were made slaves in 
Rome by the action of law, and the punishment 
of death might be mitigated to slavery. The 
willful evasion of the census was also a cause of* 
Rlavery; for Cicero says: *' As the man who is a 
■lave IS free from the obligations of the census, 
(taxation,) even so he who eludes the censu» 
seems to aod icate his freedom. ' ' (Slavery would 
be very general in some Pitrts of the country if 
the law applied now.) Whoever refused or neg- 
lected to have himself enrolled in the Legipn, 
or whoever colluddd with an accomplice to have 
himself sold as a slave, and then claimed the nul- 
lity of the sale in his character of citizen, and 
shared in the illicit profits, was made a slave. 
(Ulpian Digest, xl, tit. xiii.) 

Slaves were publicly bought and sold in Rome, 
and with all tlie remarlmble symbols which, among 
the Roman people, attended the legal alienation 
of property, universal equality is a mushroom 
of recent growth. The whole social system of 
modem Europe erew out of slavery, and now 
rests upon it. While the teachings of the Apos- 
tles were fresh, fugitive slaves were claimed 
and delivered up. The Abb£ Greppo says, that 
there is in the museum of Turin, a noUu and 
Ttward on a papyrus, for iwojupthi daves. The 



promised reward is three thousand drachms, 
($270,j) in' either case, for htm who shall bring 
back the fugitive. For him who shall reveal his 
whereabouts, if in a sacred place, two thousand 
drachms, ($180,) and five hundred drachms, 
r|50,) if in the dwelling of a solvent man. In the 
rormer case, the difficulty of his recapture was 
increased ; for legal process shrunk before super- 
stitious reverence for the priesthood, and there- 
fore a larger reward was offered. The date, the 
year, Uie reign, are all complete in this notice — 
in the twenty-fifth year of tne reign of Ptolemy 
Ever^eies II., in the month of August, the 9tn 
day, m the year 146. 

Mr. Chairman,! have said' that slavery was a 
primordial and universal fact; and I have traced 
It up the stream of time to those awful mysteries 
which enshroud the origin of society. I have 
appealed to a lone line of monuments, historical, 
poetical, and philosophical — sacred and human; 
to codes and creeds, too, to show its primitive 
existence. Voices from the east and voices from 
the west; vpicesfrom the precincts of Eden, and 
from the summits of Sinai; voices from the depths 
of darkling antiquity, and from the glare of high 
civilization; voices from the sanctuaries of God, 
and from the sea^of the Prsetor; voices from 
every tradition of every nation that lived upon 
the tide of time past, proclaim the primitive, con- 
sistent, aod undeniable fact of original slavery. 

Need I ask to what extent modern philanthropy * 
and modern progress have burst the bands of the 
slave ? Need I ask how the doctrine of " univer- 
sal equality*' has been inaugurated? In Paris it 
has been baptized behind barricadesi and with 
torrents of bloM. In London it h^ been pressed 
back into the gutter by disciplined steel. AH over 
Europe it has risen in insurrection, and been 
crushed beneath the tread of armies. How many 
dynasties in Europe would survive for twenty 
days the disbandment of standing armies? How 
many social systems there, would quickly perish 
in insurrection, in the convulsive grasp of which 
throne and temple would sink down together? 
And have no streets on this continent been stained 
with blood, and no cities, through mob violence, 
been wrapped in flames? Does not yonder city 
(New York) nay $1,000,000 to save her quiet 
from brawl ana fray, and her people from theft 
and murder and arson ? And does not yonder 
other city (Philadelphia) pay $600,000 for the 
same vital purposes/ And have not both girdled 
themselves round with a standingarmy of police- 
men to save themselves from the violence of their 
own free white citizens? Arc these the flr^werage 
and fruitage of free society? The legal bands 
of slavery may be dissolved; but necessity im- 
poses a still sterner one. Serfs were emancipated 
because hireling fabor was cheaper. Capital and 
muscle are facing each vther, and the antagonism 
between them in free society seems to be beyond 
the reach of legislative lead-line. There is agath- 
ering conflict between socialism and slavery. The 
North British Review of November, in an article 
on the workmen of Europe, says: 

" One of tlte most difficult and premini^ questions of the 
prMent day i^ iiow toaiueliorate the condition of tiie work- 
ing claditc^, wittiotit so disiurbiiut the pre«eni order of things 
that the violence of the remedy would bo worse Uian the 
original evil, without merely shifting the burden of injus> 
tice, and substituting one €i4aM of vnwig for anotHerV* 

This is said of the workmen of England — of 
philanthropical and civilized England, who prop- 
agates her abolition theories through blood and 
ashes and tears. 

But, sir, it is not my purpose to engage in 
retort or invidious comparison, and I will there- 
fore leave this line of remark. 

Slavery, in ancient days, was universal. It 
was existent in the frame-work of all the people 
who make up modern nations. As an inevitable 
conclusion, it either exists now, or it does not 
exist. If it does not exist now, then the Cau- 
casian race, through social metamorphoses, have 
passed out of it, and have vindicated their capa- 
cities by making it an instrument of advance- 
ment, or rising superior to it; for the very Saxons, 
the boasted standard of civilization and morality, 
for ages existed under a slavery tenfold more 
severe than that of the slaves of the South. In 
ten centuries, it would then appear, the modern 
nations of Europe have worked tiieir way through 
barbarism and slavery to a high civilization. 



How fares it with the Ethiopian ? For five thou- 
sand years he has been in contact with aliigher 
civilization; he has basked in the civilization of 
Persia, and had his Numidian wars with Car- 
thage; has been in contact witli Phoenicia and 
Egypt before the age of the Ptolemies; has been 
in contact with Greece and Rome, and England 
and France, and he still is and ever hasJbeen a 
savage. ^ If the providence of God did not make 
him an inferior — if the necessities of civilization 
did not reouire his subordination, how happens 
it that he nas been stagnant and stationary for 
five thousand years? How happens it that his 
intellectual nature has ever been impenetrable to 
science and freedom ? 

It is no answer to say that they have never 
been educated. Nations educate themselves — 
races educate themselves. Who taught the Phoe- 
nicians the art of navigation ? Who taught the 
Egyptians their science ? Who taught the Grreeks 
that creative genius which, with forms of un- 
matched beauty, has colonized the sanctuaries 
of art in every civilized land ? Who taught the 
Romans, the builders of justice, the arts of empire 
and legislation? Who taught the nations of 
modern Europe their various capacities ? 4*hey 
all tausht themselves. The Afncan has failed to 
4o so Because he was destitute of capacity. The 
earth was gradually prepared for different varieties 
of material and animal life. Inferior Varieties of 
the same genus preceded higher varieties. May 
not the same great law have been applied to all 
animal life? And as strata upon strata rise up 
in the material kingdom, each culminating higher 
and higher, may there not have been gradations 
of races among men, each preparing the way for 
a higher race, until all human excellence was con- 
stellated around the Caucasian family ? 

I approach now, Mr. Chairman, the second 
branch of my argument, viz: the ability of the 
South to establisn and maintain a separate and 
independent Government. Stigmatized by north- 
ern legislation, and disparaged by northern 
Surists, it is well to examine the resources of the 
outh, and her self-sustaining capacity. It is 
wejl, too, that the South should examine them 
for her own sake, for she is driving down the 
darkling tide of events to the moment when she 
will have to take her own safety into her own 
hands. This Hall yet rings with insolent and 
unfraternal homilies against her honor, charac- 
ter, and morality; and the statute-book is crowded 
with acts of oppreraive legislation a^inat her. 
What single blessing has^his Government be- 
stowed upon the South? Has it covered her 
with wealth? Has it embalmed her in honor? 
Has it guarded her peace ? Has it shielded her 
frem the incendiary? No; it has done none of 
these; but through oppressive legislation it has 
confiscated the property of her citizens; and 
through the hands of the fanatic, it has applied 
the torch to their dwellings. Threatened, then, 
with a belt of fire, and exposed to the ravages 
of abolitionism, the South may and should look 
to her own resources. 

What, then, make up the power of a nation? 
Population, territory, commercial facilities, and 
the value of her material productions. What 
is the number of the population of the South ? 
There are within her limits more than eleven mil- 
lions of inhabitants, four times as many as inhab- 
ited the original Thirteen Colonies,* when they 
won their independence from the mother country. 
With more than seven millions of whites, and 
four millions of AfVican slaves to till her soil, even 
amid the exigencies of war can she not defend 
her territory trom invasion, and protect her flag 
from insult against all comers ? Is there danger 
of insurrection? Did the slaves of the South 
rise against their masters in the war of the Rev- 
olution, when her soil was scoui^ed with civil 
strife, when master was arrayed against master, 
and when British armies, encamped upon her 
plains, offered them their flag, and urged them 
to rebellion ? No. Wives and daughters were 
yarded by their brawny arms and unfaltering 
loyalty, while husbands aod fathers, far away in 
the tangled swamp, and on the rocky mountain 
top, were figliting the enemy. In the Hevolution, 
British emissaries failed to excite the southern 
slave to insurreetioo, and the emissaries of Yan- 
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kee nbilanthropy will (ail as signaHy now; for it 
is a arstoricol fact, that more slaves have been 
atolen from us since the organization of the Gov- 
crnmeBtj.in one month, by our northern brethren, 
thrtn were seduced away by the British during 
the whole revolutionary war. 

Does the South, then, lack physical power to 
establish and maintain an independent Govern- 
ment? If the United Colonies in "Z6 could estab- 
lish and tnaintain an independent Government 
against the miglitiest Power, with less than three 
millions of people, cannot the South do it now 
with more tjion eleven mill ions. >. 

Is the South (I meao the slave States) weak 
in territory? She now embraces nine hundred 
and twenty-eiglit thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-four square miles, exclusive of Kansas, 
wliile there was but eight hundred and five thou- 
sand four huJidred and forty-two square miles 
within the limitsof the original Thirteen Colonies. 
Thcuy four fifths of her soil was untrodden by the 
whites,, and savage foes lurked in every wilder- 
ness. Aoio, industry and the arts are scattered 
all through her limits, and her whole surlace is 
breeding weajth, while no foes ferment within 
her igidst} Her geographical area isgreater than 
that of the mightiest nations which have ruicO 
the world since the dawn of civilization; and. 
around her are falling Governmenta whose frug- 
inenis arc within her grasp. 

What, then, does she want of territorial power 
to establish and maintain an independent Gpvcrn- 
ment? 

Does the South lack facilities for commercial 
intercourse ? Look at the following table, and tell 
me what more she wants: . 

Table showing the shore line of States on the Manlic 
coast and Gulf of Mexico, 
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J^Tumber of harbors in the different States dn the 

coast, and the principal ones on rivers to the head 

of tide, [Incomplete.] 
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The table of harbors is incomplete, but the Aill 
table will only increase the number of those of 
the South, and show her still greater relative 
superiority. A line of sea-coast skirts h^r, har- 
bors indent her coast, and magnificent rivers give 
access to every portion of her territory.. The 
ocean highway is at her feet, and ample rivers 
bear the products oT her soil and industry to that 
maritime highway where fleets of merchantmen 
congregate. With railroads and rivers travers- 
ing every portion of her territory — with safe and 
ample harbors indenting her coasts, and with her 
shores washed by the ocean, what does the South 
lack of mere faoilities for transportation? Noth- 
ing — literally nothing. If, then, she established 
an independent and separate Government, would 
she be shutoiit from intercourse with- the world> 
by reason of her geograpiiical position? Her 
thouRands of miles of sea-coast and ri^^rs give 
the answer^ She is*, througho^it her whole extent, 
by the act of God, in contact with the commercial 
world. All througii her runs a great commercial 
nerve.. 

The South, then, does not want people, or ter- 
ritory, or commercial facilities to establish an 
independent Government; docs she lack material 
resioui*ccs? 

Let us tucil to the statistics of exportation, and 
Si^e which section* furnishes them/TheSecretaTy 
of the Treasury, in his late report, sets down 
the exportation of domestic produce, exclusive 
of specie, at $'266,438,051. Of this amount, cot- 
ton, which is exclusively from the South, fur- 
nishes $li28,382,351; tobacco gives ^12,2:21,843; 
and lice yields ;^2,390,233 — both of which, also, 
are exclusively southern; breadstulfs and pro- 
visions are estimated at $77,686,455; prodticts 
of the forest, at $10,694,184; of manufactures, 
at $.30,970,992; of the sea, at $3,356,797. Now 
ta!ve $128,38*2,351 for the value of cotton, and 
$12,221 ,843 for toJMtcco, and $2,390,233 for rice, 
v/hich are exclusively southern staples, and we 
have the sum of $142,994,427, which the South 
contributes to the exportation of the country in 
three staple producUi, which, in the^ Union, are. 
only raised within her limits. But her contri- 
bution does not stop here. Of the $77,686,455 
furnished by breadstulfs and provisions, she con- 
tributed, at least, $25,000,000; of the products of 
iIm' forest, in the shape of lumber, (fee, she con- 
tributed abottt $o>000,000, o^ one half of the 
exportation. Thtse $30,000,000 added to the 
$142,994,427, which we have already shown ^as 



funitshed by cotton, tobacco, and rice, make up 
$172,994,427, out of tJie $266,438,051, to which 
the whole domestic exportation amoufvis. This 
would leave $93,443,624, for the domestic ex- 
portation from all the free States. But this is 
more than they are entitled to. Of the $(30,970,993 
contributed by dome&tie manufactures, at least 
$10,000,000 is the value of the raw material not 
grown at the North. This leaves only $83,443,624 
Its the contribution of the free States, against 
$172,994,427 aathe contribution^ of the southern 
or slave States to the domestic exportation of 
the country. 

It will thus be seen that the South furnishes 
more than two thirds of the exportation of the 
Union, and this in spite of the oppressive action 
of the Federal Government. AUnough for years 
she has befen fighting for her life, ^he has brought 
into IxMng and sustained that commerce which 
now whitens every ocean, and carries our flag 
over every water. What has been the fi««»«'>!fti 
action of the Government towai'df ^" 
duties have been laid upon thr 
she consumed; while thos 
the manufactures of the V 
upon the free List. B) 
tion northern prospem 
expense of the South 
dustry oppressive d 

articles necessary to ' 

these duti«», tlie re 
prollignte expenditvi 



it. Thus the South has been oppressed, and the 
Government corrupted. 

The tables will show that this is no fancy 
picture. The Secretary of the Treasury sets down 
the amount of revenue from duties on imports 
for the last thirty years at $1,000,000,000. The 
average duty has been, during that period, at leai»t 
thirty-three and one third per cent., which makes 
the value of imports for that time $3,0t)0,000,000. 
During the thirty years referretf to, the cotton, 
tobacco, and licc of the South furnished more 
than two thirds of the exportation, in exchantre 
for which the imports were receivetj. The South 
thus contributed more than $750,000,000 out of 
the $1,000,000,000 which thf» Government, within 
the last thirty years, has levied upon the pro- 
ductive industry c^' the country. History, in 
after time, in telling the story of the Union, will 
write down the startling fact', that a common gov- 
ernmental ai;eni, created by common strugiries 
and common sacrifices, by its positive financial 
acts, within thirty years confiscated $500,000,000 
of the property of one portion of those who reared 
it up; for at least that sum, by unjust duties, has 
been ab.slracted from tlie South. 

Wliiio the Govenimfnt revenue has been drawa 
mainly from the South, the Government expendi- 
ture ha^J been mainly at i\\o North. Jn spite, how- 
ever, of this injustice and oppression, covering a 
period of sixty yf»nrs, tiie South stiil furnishea 
more tliau two thirds of the exports of the coun- 
•try. Tyrann-y haanot been able to benumb her 
energies. Coflfiscation has not dried up the 
sources of her prosperity. 

Arc not the resources of the South, then^ abun- 
dant to establi.ih and maintain a ^parate and in- 
dependent Government? With an exportation 
of $200,000^000 (lor $30,000,000 of cotton goe^ to 
the Norili,) a duty of fifteen per cent., less thnn 
half of what she now pays, would give her a 
revenue of $30,000,000, which would be more 
thaivsufTicient for all the exigencies of govern- 
ment. With the great nerve of commerce in 
her hands, has she anything to fear from the 
Powers of the world.? The loss o^ the cottoti 
crop would cover England with blood and an- 
arcliy, and shake down the strongest thrones in 
Europe. The South, then, has nothing to fear 
from the Powers of Europe. What she has to 
fear from the North b will let others discuss. 

We have seen, Mr. Chairman, that in popula- 
tion, in tcrritor)', in commercial facilities, and in 
material resources, the South is abundantly able 
to cstabHsh and maintain a separate and inde- 
pendent government. Can the North do so? [ 
will leave her to determine Uiat; for, if this Union 
is dissolved, my destiny will not be there, and I 
care not to trouble myself about her re«oorces. 

Sir, this Union is in mortal perih The clouds 
betoken a coming hun'icane, whkh will sweep 
the deck, and may swamp the ship. We are 
now touching the foam line of the brenkeiw, and 
the spray is already upon our brow. A wise and 
bold statesmanship may save the vessel; com- 
promise and concihation will ing«ilf it. £nemies 
must be beaten down— not tcoipori^sed with. Tho 
Administration which attempts to consolidate a 
party >vithoi]t e8tablishing> a principle — which 
compromises the future for tlie tranciuiliiiy of the 
present, wUl perish. The States^Rights party of 
the South are done with compromises; tliey stand 
upon the Constitution, and there they w»ll coo- 
tiiiue to stand, though inrmtoring Administrations 
should topple down, ana parciea perish around 
them. They have yielded the •• last jot and tittle" 
.tlJi^t they mean to yield; and if more be required, 
they will fight Administrations and parties, and 
if need be, the Union itself. The institutions of 
the South must an3 will expand into the tropics', 
and you can no more repress her expansive eiv- 
^rgic^ than you can throw back the btirstinf; 

•td into a state of *♦ torpor and undevelopment." 
" Soutli has -her destitTy lo Ailfill, and it is 
rying her with die steady tread of a Roman 
on into those southern countries on her vQry 
tiers, where Governments are fs^'Ung, and so- 
jclies melting away, and men lapsing into bar- 
barism. Around her arc loiids on the main and 
iti t^» ««• — ouroes^ond Qilmifabl«k 

1 have been scourged 
any in iko aiinala of 
y spreiid opea to Iter 
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civilization and institutions, while her expansion 
over them is necessary to restore the equilibrium 
of the Government, and arm her with self-pro- 
tection. The States- Rights party will be true to 
this destiny — will close round the car of progress, 
and resolve that whatever else may perish the 
South shall be saved. 

Note. — The etymology which derives the word 
servus, a slave, from the verb servore, to save, 
although ineeoious, is not satisfactory. If it 
were derivea from servare, because the captor 
having it in his powe/ to kill the captive, euni 
servatt it would b« more correct to have said he 
was a servattUf not a servus, which in that form and 
sense is an absurdity in Latin. But no verb can 
be the primitive of a noun) or, in other terms, the 
substantive thinje^ or action which the verb de- 
scribes as existing or performed, must precede 
the word which describefi or defines its existence. 
The word servuf, a slave, from which the word 
ser-inre, to be a slave, to serve, is derived, comes 
from an oriental radical sar and ser, both of which 
rocan to tie, to bind, to chain up, in the verb 
sense, and in the noun sense, a tying, a chainin?, 
a bond, a chain, a shutting up. The Greek rad- 
ical of SovXofj a slave, makes this clear. The 
radical is dot and doul both, and it means weight, 
burden, toil, the appanage of slavery. In the 
secdhdary sense it implies pain, affliction, sor- 
row, in which sense it appears in the Latin Words 
doUo, to grieve, dol'Or, grief, sorrow. 

I have indulged in this criticism, because I do 
not believe that slavery finds its origin in com- 
pacts of violence, in warlike incursions, or in 
forcible subjections; but I believe it to have been 
a normal state of society, and to have grown 
up and expanded like other rudimentary insti- 
tutions. 

POWER OF CONGRESS OVER SLAVERY IN THE 

TERRITORIES. 

Sl»EECH OP HON. PHILEMON BLISS, 

OF OHIO, 

Ik the House or Representatives, 

January 15, 1857. 

The Houae being in the Committee of tho Whole on the 
•ute of the IfDioo— 

Mr. BLISS obtained the floor, and said: The 
gentleman from South Carolina has succeeded in 
showing that the world, from its earliest oriein, 
has been subject to rapine and blood, and he nas 
also succeeded in accounting for the fact that 
those brilliant little Republics that adorned the 
world in our earlier ages, soon fell and faded 
from existence, because their institutions were 
founded upon force rather than law. He has 
also shown us that as civilization has advanced, 
the civilized portions of the world, except his 
own beloved Arabs, are turning their attention to 
tbe amelioration of labor. Had I not, before 
this, marked out the course of remark which I 
intended to follow, I should be glad, at this time, 
to take the rich text which has been furnished 
me by the gentleman who has just taken his 
seat; but I had intended some days since 

Mr. STANTON. I rise to a question of order, 
and it is in reference to the nature of this dis- 
cussion in the committee. « It seems to me that 
there should only be discussion upon the busi- 
ness before the committee. The question has to 
be made some time, and I prefer to make it upon 
ft personal friend and colleague, rather than upon 
soy one else. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. I hope the gentleman from 
Ohio will not undertake to apply the gag, when 
general debate has been allowea to such an extent 
to gentlemen on the other sids of the Chamber. 

Mr. STANTON. WeU, I give noUce that I 
shall raise the question when my colleague has 
delivered his speech. [Cries of '* Raise it now !*' 
"Raise it now!**] 

Mr. STANTON. Well, I will make it now, 
as that seems to be the wish of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands 
that the point is, that general debate upon the 
bill now Defore the committee is not in order. 
The Chair understands tliat it was so decided the 
day before yesterday by the getitlenoAn who then 
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occupied the chair, [Mr. H. Marshall,] and 
that tliat rulln|[ was acouiesced in by the com- 
mittee. Thcretoro, the Chair holds that general 
discussion is not in order. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Do I understand the Chair 
to decide that general discussion of the slavery 
question is not in order, when three gentlemen 
upon the other side of the Chamber have dis- 
cussed it ? 

The CHAIRMAN. It was held, the day 
before yesterday, as the Chair understands, by 
the gentleman who then occupied the chair, that 
general discussion was not in order, and that de- 
cision was acquiesced in by the committee. If 
the question had been raised when the gentleman 
from South Carolina TMr. Keitt] was upon the 
floor, the Chair would have held, as he now does, 
that general discussion is not in order. 

Mr. WADE. I appeal from the decision of 
the Chair. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I do not understand that 
any such decision was made the day before yes- 
teraay by the gentleman who then occupied the 
the Chair. I do not understand that he made any 
decision at all. He indicated his opinion upon 
that point, but the point was not pressed, and no 
decision was made. And, in proof of the cor- 
rectness of my assertion, general debate was 
immediately resumed by the gentleman from 
Maryland, [Mr. Bowie,] who discussed the sla- 
very question and other matters referred to in the 
President's message. 

Mr. BOYCE. I suggest that the gentleman 
from Ohio be permitted to proceed by unanimous 
consent 

Mr. HOUSTON. The question had better be 
decided now, one way or the other. 

Mr. BOWIE. We can overrule the decision 
of the Chair. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I would like to 
know what the decision of the Chair is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Inasmuch as it was held 
yesterday, or the day before, by the gentleman 
then occupying the chair, that on this bill general 
discussion was not in order, but that debate must 
be confined to the question before the committee, 
the Chair will now regard Itself as bound by that 
decision, and therefore rules that general discus- 
sion is not in order on the question. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I believe there 
has been an appeal from that decision. 

Th» CHAIRMAN. An appeal has been taken ; 
and the question now is, whether the decision of 
the Chair shall stand as the judgment of the com- 
mitteg? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. The question, I 
presume, is debatable. The debate has not been 
terminated on this bill, and I apprehend that this 
question ought to be discussed. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, (in his seat.) It is not 
debatable. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. It is debatable. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia. I would state to the 
gentleman from Tennessee that the question ^ 
not debatable for the reason that you cannot inter- 
rupt a gentleman in the middle of a speech, and 
raise a discussion on collateral questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that 
the point made by the gentleman from Georgia 
is well taken. The only question, therefore, be- 
fore the committee is, as to whether the decision 
of the Chair is to be sustained by tbe committee. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I know this: that 
it is against all the practice of the House. 

Mr. H . M A RSH ALL. As a matter of j ustice 
to the gentleman who occupied the chair a day or 
two^ago, permit me to say, that the decision 
referred to was not made. The point was not 
made. The gentleman who then occupied the 
chair suggested, in answer to an inquiry by the 
gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Bowie,] that 
should ths point be made, he would so decide, 
and that should the committee prefer the other 
course, they would indicate that preference by 
not mfliking the point. The point was not made, 
and there was no decision; so tliat tlie Chair now 
must make it on its own authority, and not on 
that of the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Orr] 
to ^ive notice at that time, that on the decision 
which the Chair made, ho should — after the gen- 
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tleman then on the floor should have concluded 
his remarks — make the point of order; and the 
Chair understood that it was acquiesced in by 
the committee. The question now is, *'81iaU 
the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment 
of the committee ?*' 

Mr. STANTON caUed for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Chaffee 
and Talbott were appointed. 

The House was divided; and the tellcin re- 
ported — ayes 57, noes G8. 

So the decision of the Chair was reversed, and 
general discussion decided to be in order. 

Mr. BLISS. I would not, Mr. Chairman, at 
this lime occupy the time of the committee u|>on 
the message, nad wo not listened in this com- 
mittee to three speeches in succession upon the 
pro-slavery side of the question before tlie coun- 
try, and I believe no one objected. I desired tlie 
floor when the message was before the House, 
but, on its reference, had concluded to wait until 
we reached it in committee. I find, however, the 
other side constantly agitating against agitation, 
and I therefore avail myself of the decision of the 
committee. 

If I could be surprised at any act of this Admin- 
istration, I should greatly wonder at the personal 
ebullitions of its parting message. Seduced, and, 
as usual, betrayed, the country was b^inniiig to 
forget its crimes in sympathy tor its misfortunes; 
and, could it have retired with a little dignity, 
public disgust might not have followed the public 
curse. 

I would like to have the President's apologists 
tell me upon what constitutional authority he 
presumes, as President, to criticise the lawful 
acts of the citizen ? Franklin Pierce has the same 
right to speak, to approve or condemn, as any 
other man, and for this* the press and the forum 
are open to him; but the President can only speak 
as warranted by the Constitution. He may eive 
information of the state of the Union, as well an 
recommend measures; but of what, and to what 
end } Cloarly as annunciatory or explanatory of 
his own oflicial acts, or as a result of, or incentive 
to, legislative action. But the Constitution makes 
him not our chief priest or teacher, like the Popo 
or Czar. It refers us not to him to select tne 
subjects of our discussion, to decide the ortho- 
doxy of our opinions, or direct the manner of 
their propagation. It is no oflicial concern of his 
whether we are patriotic or factious, wise or fool- 
ish, so long as we violate no law, and warrant 
no oflicial action. 

But perhaps there is a meaning in these stric- 
tures I nave failed to appreciate. I should like 
to know whether the President, by habituating 
us to executive criticism, designs to prepare (lie 
public mind for despotic superintendence — 
whether we, too, of the States, at some future 
day, are to be subjected to Federal oversight^our 
mouths stopped by Federal gags— our assemblies 
dispersed by Federal bayonets->our presses and 
our business edifices presented by Federal grand 
juries, and destroyed by Federal forces ? Unless 
action of some kind is contemplated, this oflicial 
scolding is but insolent and weak impertinence. 

But with the details of the unwonted invective 
of the message I shall not trouble myself. I 
feel more concerned at the constant reiteration of 
certain modern heresies, so fatal to the proper 
exercise of the powers and proper performance of 
the duties of Government. Upon these themes the 
President had aright to speak — it is my privilege 
to reply, and for the hundredth time will 1 meet 
assertion by demonstration. 

The President talks of the prohibition of slavery 
north of the Missouri compromise line as " obso- 
lete, and also null for unconstitutionality,'' ** a 
dead letter in law," &c. Waiving tlie fact that 
it has never been so treated or re^rded, if it hs 
really null, gentlemen admit it to be so, because 
Congress has no power to legislate aa the subject. 
I desire, with the brevity imposed by our rules, 
to show the error of the pretense—to aid in vindi- 
cating the Constitution against this crude novelty. 
I shall not rely upon the crowding authorities, 
for I speak not as a lawyer to courts, but as a 
legislator to a body higher than courts. I am 
chiefly impelled at this time thus to do, from the 
unwonted eflbrts made to prostitute our Supreme 
Court — a court already tlie subject of painful 
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distrust — to make it, instead of the citadel of our 
liberties, the bulwark of slavery. We represent 
a power in whose hands presidents and judges 
are but ** clay in tlie hands of the potter;" and 
it is to THE PEOPLC that I appeal from the Pres- 
ident's dkto, and if need be, from that of the 
court itself. The gentleman from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Keitt,] in scrutinizing our acts to find 
something from which to excuse the President's 
charge of revolution, finds that we appeal to the 
people to decide questions of political law ! Wt 
do thva appeal; and we call upon our only sove- 
reigns to vindicate their liberties, and to tnat end 
to vindicate the law, whatever the infidelity of 
their servants. 

As the President fails to inform us upon which 
of the doctrines of that a^lomeration that has 
seized the name of the once out-spoken Democ- 
racy he bases his opinion, I must dismiss the 
mesaa^. According to the Michigan or ** squatter 
sovereign "school, Congress has no constitutional 

Eower to legislate at all for the Territories, and 
ence cannot prohibit slavery. As, then, our 
power over the territory is denied, it is incum- 
bent on us to make it good, or abandon its exer- 



cise. 



I. The Constitution grants the power in ex- 
press terms: 

'* The CongreM ihall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needthl niics and resulationit respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States." 

In construing this provision, we should bear 
in mind that tEe Constitution was framed for a 
Union of States, and for such territory as should 
be permanently needed for a seat of Gk>vernment, 
arsenals, dtc. AH our territory proper was soon 
to be erected into States; and to it, as to slavery, 
as things of a temporary and uncongenial char- 
acter, it was the policy of the framers of the Con- 
stitution to make but the briefest allusions, and so 
frame its provisions relating to them as to ^ive 
them a meaning when these transitory conditions 
should have passed away. 

It is claimed that this clause refers to <* terri- 
tory" only as land or soil, the subject of private 
property. This unusual use of the word appears. 
It is said, from the context, because associated 
with the words ** to dispose of," and " other 
property." If these were the only words, the 
inference might be legitimate; but as connected 
with the phrase ** to make all needful rules and 
regulations," the words niicf, rtguJLaHons^ and 
to regulaiet being the very words used in other 
parts of the instrument as conferring legislative 
powers, the inference is clearly rebutted. Here, 
then, are two sets of phrases connected with the 
word, one of which usually applies to private 
property, and the other to the term in its ordinary 
sense. Why may it noi he wed in both sensei 7 
Rather than suppose its signification to be thus 
entirely changea, is it not more reasonable to be- 
lieve that it was used at least in its usual sense, 
as connected with the power to make rules, dkc., 
though it may have the additional sense of land, 
as connected with the power to dispose of? In 
the exceedingly condensed language of the instru- 
ment, nothing would be more natural, and by it 
the object would be fully obtained. With that 
twofold meanin^^ not a word too much is intro- 
duced; while with the one claimed, the general 
power **.to make all needfbl rules," dkc., is mere 
surplusage; for the power to sell implies every 
other power necessary to that end. 

But if it bo still urged that the term " other 
property "implies that the word " territory" only 
means property, suppose we admit it. "Prop- 
erty" isa word quite as flexible as *< territory." in 
eeneral, when applied to things, it is that which 
belongs to, and may be controlled by, the owner. 
Territory, as property of an individual, can only 
mean laud. Territory, as property of a State, 
nsually means not land, neither <* the extent or 
compass of the State itself, "but a tract of country 
belonging to, or under the dominion of, the parent 
State, and disconnected with it, and may be dis- 
posed of without afiPecting the inteerity of the 
State, or any interest In the soil. Thus, Cuba is 
no part of the kingdon^ qf Spain, yet belongs to, 
or is the property of Spain; and n^ay be disposed 
of, as well as governed by her. Louisiana was 
BO part of the republic of France, yet it belong 
to France, was governed by France, and was 



disposed of by France. Oregon is no part of the 
United States, politically speaking, yet it is the 
territory of the United States, belongs to, or is 
the property of, the United States, and part of it 
was disposed of by the United States. A terri- 
tory, in this sense, is as much the property of a 
State as a franchise or incorporeal nereditament 
is the property of an individual. Hence the term 
** other property" is perfectly consistent with the 
twofold meaning of the word *' territory, "which, 
if property as soil, is also property as territory. 

But if it be still insisted that that the word can 
have but one sense, I then insist that it shall have 
only its natural and usual meaning, and that it 
does not mean land at all, but that the land or soil 
is included in and covered by the term " other 
property"." 

it. The Constitution grants the power by ne- 
cessary implication. 

The cession of Louisiana Territory by France 
to the United States is dated April 30, 1803, and 
is in the words, << doth hereby cede to the United 
States, in the name of the French Republic, for- 
ever, and in full sovereignty, the said Territory, 
with all its rights and appurtenances. " (Statutes 
at Large, vol. 8, p. 200.) Louisiana was pur- 
chased under the treaty-making power, and we 
must necessarily consider it constitutionally done. 
Does the treaty-making power give us merely the 
right to purchase the soil — to speculate in real 
estate— or the power to acquire dominion or sov- 
ereignty over territory ? By the terms of the pur- 
chase we acquired tlie latter. Houjt pray, does this 
sovereipUy escape us the moment it is acquired 7 

Again, connected with the regulation of the 
territory. Congress is authorizea to admit new 
States. States spring not from land alone. The 
first emigrant, and the first hundred emigrants, 
have a right to the protection of law, and this 
protection is Government. To prepare the peo- 
ple as they come in to form a State organization, 
to secure them in their liberties that tliey may 
freely form it, to accustom them to free institu- 
tions, so that they shall form a State congenial, 
strong, and law-abiding, instead of weak and fac- 
tious, ^ven to raids, and reckless of the ends of 
the Union, protection is essential. It is therefore 
** necessary and proper to carry into execution 
the power" to admit new States, so far as they 
are taken from our own territory. That earnest 
republican, St. Greorsc Tucker, of Virginians the 
noblest Roman of them all, seems to taSte for 
granted the power to govern Territories as an 
incident of this power, and doubts the legality 
of the ordinance of 1787 before its ratification by 
Congress, because the old Federation had no such 
power. (Tucker's Notes to Blackstone.) I un- 
derstand this also to be the position of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, [Mr. GIuitman.] 

To those who say that the people of the Terri- 
tory have the right to govern themselves, I reply: 
as individuals, ul men have certain rights of per- 
son and property, and it is the object of govern • 
ment to protect them in these rights; but socially, 
men have the right of participating in govern- 
ment only as part of the body-politic. The theory 
of the Territories is, that the inhabitants are not 
yet there in sufficient numbers to form a body- 
pC^itic, to bear the burdens of government; hence 
they must all be protected in their natural rights 
until such body can be formed — until they are in 
sufficient force to bear the burdens of State. In 
the political sense, they are not yet '* the people, " 
but an unorganized, fragmentary people, with 
no fundamental law but the Federal Constitution 
and acts of Congress. Shall these acts guard the 
settUr^s rights^ as do State constitutions, or shall 
they he l^ to the despotic toill qf transient majori' 
ties 7 

But gentlemen cannot be honest, at least there 
is a strange inconsistency, in denying the power 
to govern; for while they are loud in the denial 
of the power, they never hesitate to exercise it. 
The Kansas-Nebraska acts, supported as well by 
the Michigan, as the ruling school, organized 
territorial governments, extended the United 
States laws over the Territory, and provided for 
the appointment, by the central power, of gov- 
ernor, judges, marshals, and other executive 
officers. 

What higher exercise of sovereignty can there 
be than the organization of a government— the 



I mnting of power to govern ? A' deputy cannot 

, aeputize — it always requires the principal. 

I It seems to me, also, that the appointment of 
a governor to rule over and regulate a Territory, 

' supposes some authority akin to sovereignty, and 
that neither *< suspended" nor "in abeyance." 
Especially is it so when he is claimed to be almost 
absolate; when his certificate is final and conclu- 
sive of the legality of a pretended election ; so 
much so as to Tegafize invasion and conquest; so 
much so that neither the people of the Territory 
nor Congress can go behind it. 

Judges, too, are sent by the disciples of the 
same school, We cannot govern, but we may 
oi^^nize courts that will arrest and imprison, 
without color of crime, for months refusing bail, 
while known murderers go at large on worthless 
bonds — that to compass the destruction of printing- 
presses, bridges, and peaceful hotels, wfll aid to 
pack grand juries, ana all for the avowed purpose 
of, protecting?~that, perhaps, would be illegal — 
but of depopulating the country. 

We, that have no power, also send to the Ter- 
ritory manhals, not to keep the peace and exe- 
cute just process — we find no constitutional power 
for tnat--but, when marauders, invited by our 
officers, invade the country, and despoil and 
murder the people, to watch for resistance, in 
order to give crime the color of law. And they, 
with our other rulera, have succeeded in mafting* 
the little finger of a Government, sustained by 
those who ignore the power to govern, thicker 
than the loins of Muscovite or Turk ! 

And what is the authority, if not in our sov- 
ereignty, for extending the United States laws 
over the Territory, as by the Nebraska act, in 
enacting, with other laws, a whole criminal code ? 
If sovereignty be not requisite to give laws, to 
imprison or take life for crime, I should like to 
know what can require it? 

But, it is said, a necessity is laid upon us, and 
we have only done what is necessary. But 
whence the necessity? Why may not Great 
Britain or Mexico do this as well as we ? The 
answer must be, because toe own the Territory as 
well as the land, and must preserve and protect 
it and its incoming people for future States. This 
yields the whole question. There can be no neces- 
sity for usurpation. And if we possess any 
powers, we are authorized to do all thmg? necessary 
and proper to carry those powera into execution. 
I have thus shown from the express and im- 
plied grants of the Constitution, as well as the 
practical admission of those who deny it, that the 
Congress does possess the sovereignty over, and 
power to g^oyern its Territory, the ultimate sover- 
eignty residing, of course, in the people. It is 
not, then, in the language of my colleague, [Mr. 
Bingham,] a (question whether we will govern, 
but Hew we will govern. 

But there is another party, Mr. Chairman, ad- 
initting the general power to eovern, that deny 
either to Congress or the legislative councils the 
power to prohibit slavery. The import of this 
doctrine will appear when we consider that this 
party make slavery leffal in all the Territories; 
and their neg[ative is tnus pregnant with a most 
startling positive, the nationality of slavery. 
This novelty, from a speck, a cloud, as it were, 
no bigger than a man's hand, has already over- 
spread the slave States, has enveloped the Exec- 
utive Mansion, and is casting its dark shadow 
upon the States yet remaining free. It is from 
its bosom that the storms that agitate us have 
arisen, and the tempests within its folds will yet 
overwhelm us, if not driven to their cavern re- 
treats ! The simple statement of a limit of author- 
ity may not alarm us; but when we look at its 
basis, we see treason to the Union, and what is 
far worse, treason to human nature and the funda- 
mental principles of government. 

True Democracy makes government as weak 
as is consistent with its ends. Hence the attract- 
iveness of any statement that seems to limit 
power. But this seeming restraint is but dothing^ 
men with absolute power. It is no limitation, 
but a terrible endowment — a casting the weak, 
bound and dumb, at the feet of the strong. 

All who advocate this doctrine give not pre- 
cisely the same reasons, or at least do not state 
them in precisely the same manner. They agree 
in claiming slaves to be property, and that neither 
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CongreM nor its creature, the Territorial Le^s* 
ldture,can legislate to destroy thisproperty, orim- 
pair i ts free e njoyment in all the Territories . Bu t 
gentlemen of the so-called States-Rie hts school, 
who are never without a reason for Uieir claims, 
however unreasonable it may be, give one pecu' 
liar to themselves. Now, 1 confess I approach 
the language of political metaph3rsics with some 
fear that, unable to appreciate its subtilties, I 
shall only cleave the thmair; but I will endeavor 
to translate Uie positions of gentlemen as I under- 
stand them. 

In general, the power to govern, not derived 
from any other government, is a sovereign power; 
but the United States being a federation composed 
of sovereign States, has no sovereignty; but the 
sovereignty of the United States means simply the 
sovereignty of the several States, and the people 
of the United States means the people of the sev- 
eral States; and that, as governments are trusts, 
the Government of the United States is a trust for 
the people of the several States, and not for the 
people of the United States as one people. Hence , 
the sovereignty of the Territories is in Che several 
States, ana not in the United States, and ulti- 
mately in the citizens of the several States; that 
the Federal Government possesses the sole power 
to govern the Territories, yet this power is a mere 
trust for the several States and the people thereof ; 
and hence they must be governed witn reference 
to the equal rights and interests of all the States 
and the people thereof. One of the rights of the 
people of part of the States is the right to hold 
slaves, ana to prevent it in the common territory 
would be a breach of the trust. (See Calhoun 
passim.) 

Its advocates attach great importance to this 
doctrine of sovereignty as affecting the question 
of ultiaiate allegiance, and the ultimate power of 
judging of infractions of the Federal Constitution, 
with tlie right of secession, and have surrounded 
the subject with such a phosphorescence of met- 
aphysics, that I, perhaps, have been led into the 
bog, yet hope I have apprehended the « form 
of the idea.'* 

I have no time, Mr. Chairman, to undertake to 
expose the unconstitutional character and the an- 
archical and anti-republican tendency of the gen- 
era] theory; nor can i attempt to describe the scarce 
averted civil war, the suspension of law, the bloody 
strife, and the anjgry future, the fruits of its actual 
application ; but imust content myself with avow* 
in^ my adherence to that construction of the Con- 
stitution which, while it reserves to the States 
and the people in full and unabated sovereignty 
every power not delected to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, at the same time, as to powers actually 
granted, makes that Government supreme, and 
as far aa possible independent of the States; which 
makes the Constitution an instrument of govern- 
ment where powers are granted — a league only as 
to those provisions where powers are withheld; 
which* aa to the former, brings the Government 
in direct contact with the people, and makes us 
politically, as geographically, one country, and 
also makes us one people. I accent the motto 
of our fathers, « from many, one," as a politi- 
cal fact. I believe that all in general hold the 
double relation of citizens of the United States, 
and of the States in which they reside. We are 
thus equally removed from consolidatioa and 
anarchy. 

If this be the true philosophy of the Union, 
the whole theory of the nature of the territoral 
trust falls to the ground; and besides, I can see 
no interest, practically, which any State, or citi- 
zen thereof, as connected with his own State, can 
have in the Federal territory. The States did 
not acquire it; but it was ceded to the nation ** in 
full soverei^ty." They own not the land, but 
that primanly belongs to the same power, and 
not in trust; for, if so, the proceeds of its sales 
would belong to them. Upon this theory those 
whose occupation gives them no actual domicile, 
and who are citizens of no particular State, or 
who reside in the District of Columbia, or the 
Territories, can have no interest in the common 
territory; nor can a resident of a State, who, for 
some physical, moral, or other disqualification, is 
denied citizenship therein. Thus the United 
States holds its own territory in trust for a por- 
, tion only of its own citizens, and leaves it in the ' 



power of any of the Stales to deprive another 
portion thereof of their interest in tnc same I 

But the claim is mere theory. The Territory 
is held for the Union at large, and for the States 
only as belonging to it; subject, it is true, to the 
general trust of all Governments, binding them 
to consult the good of the governed; and also 
subject to an additional and imperative obligition 
arising from the peculiar situation of the Terri- 
tories, to so found their institutions as shall guard 
the rights of their future people, and as shall 
make States loyal to the Constitution and its great 
ends. 

But, suppose I admit the theory: does the con- 
clusion follow that a prohibition of slavery is a 
violation of the trust? 

We should firat understand fully the claim. 
The citizens of the slave and free States, in theory 
at least, possess the same system of government 
and laws, and enjoy the same general rights of 
property. They may cultivate their own soil, 
maxe their own contracts, and arealike protected 
in whatever is known as property, either to the 
common law or to the civilized world. All these 
equal and common rights and privijeges we pro- 
pose to guaranty in our Territories to every 
emigrant, from whatever State or country. But, 
in addition to all this, certain States authorize 
the enslavement of a portion of their own people. 
By so doing they destroy every sacred domestic 
institution and human relation, legalize torture, 
darken and pauperize the masses, render null 
every guarantee of penonal rights, outrage the 
univeraal sentiment of justice, and cast off the 
sympathy of Christendom. This, they say, is 
an entailment for which they are not responsible, 
and then turn coolly round and demand, as of 
right, that, in addition to their rights and priv- 
ileges in common with us, we permit them to 
entail the same curse upon all the incipient States! 
Verily the truth of the fable: Shame, soon afler 
the beginning of the journey, retreated to the 
slower walk of Virtue, and left Vice to stalk on 
in the sole companionship of Impudence. 

Assuming the admitted general equality of the 
States and their citizens, it is insisted tnat the 
trust would be violated by preventing slavery, 
because thus the property of the citizen of South 
Carolina would uc excluded, while that of the 
citizen of Ohio would be admitted. Waiving, for 
the present, the claim of property in man, I reply: 

1. If there is inequality, itis because the rights 
and interests of the citizens of one State are 
subordinHted to those of another; but as they are 
both treated alike, there is no subordination. 

9. The claim is, that this trust is held for the 
citizen of the States. The trust, of coarse, is 
only for him while he remains such citizen. By 
emigrating to the Territory, the trust ceases as to 
him; for by so doing he renounces his State citi- 
zenship, and can no longer claim the benefit of 
the trust. 

3. There is no restriction upon the Carolinian, 
but only upon the slaveholder. Slaveholders are 
found in every State, and are numerous in north- 
ern cities — a ract which accounts in part for the 
hostility of those cities to the rights of free labor. 
But sucn slaveholder is careful, of course, to keep 
his slave where the law fails to protect him; and 
if he would continue to enslave, ne must continue 
so to keep him. The same hardship, if it may 
be so called, is imposed upon him as upon the 
Carolinian. The pJew York "Union saver," 
who flourishes upon the unpaid labor of his Louis- 
iana bondman, may as well claim that the equality 
of his own State with that of South Carolina is 
denied, because he cannot hold him in bondage in 
Minnesota, while the Carolinian is welcomed to 
the same Territory with his horses and his plow, 
and may there hold them in security. 

4. The slaveholder may take slaves into the 
Territory if he choosesf but when there, he must 
be governed, as in other thinss, by the local law. 
He may take his child, but the local law decides 
the age of majority. He may take his appren- 
tice, but the local law snaps the bond. He may 
take the assets of his bank, but the franchise he 
leaves behind him, for it depends on the locrd law. 

5. The trust is for the citizens of the State aa 
a whole, while gentlemen claim it for a class. The 
majority of South Carolinians are non-slave- 
holders, and are equally, lyith the citizens of 



Ohio, interested in slavery restriction. Is there 
no trust for them ? Must all the soil, whose 
genial sun repels not the Carolinian, as he would 
seek a home where his sons, as he could not, 
may labor with honor and self-respect, be for- 
bidden him ? If he would go where slavery shall 
hang no longer like a millstone around his almost 
drowned energie»— if he would surround himself 
with those privileges enjoyed only by the rich at 
home — if he would be blessed with free schools, 
free presses, and churches in reach of all — if he 
would see indolence, dissipation, and poverty, 
his almost necessary heir-looms, flee before the 
dawning intelligence and the unwonted hum of 
industry, he may not go to the common terri- 
tory; the vision of free society will not be realized 
there. He must wend his way where the cold 
sun fails to warm his uncnergizcd blood — ^where 
lands are beyond his reach, and unaccustomed 
crowds Jostle him in his slower walk; or he must 
remain m his old isolation, the victim of a crush- 
ing despotism, and too much crushed to repel, 
perhaps to understand, the power that oppresses 
nim. There is no trust for him. His liabitual 
subjection has shorn him of political power, and 
modern Democracy knows him not. 

There are also in the slave States native Repub- 
licans who have not forsotten the doctrines of 
the fathera, as well as Republicans who have 
fled the Old World to secure personal rights, and 
not "Alabama plantations." All these would 
speak, and write, and vote, as they think, but 
slavery forbids. A citizen of yonder State, one 
whom I knew in my schoolboy days, and whom 
to know was to honor, who is, aa he always 
was, clear-headed and true-hearted, who concen- 
trates in iiis own person as great nobility of soul 
and more true love for the State of his long adop- 
tion, than whole districts of her dominant caste; 
this man became guilty of disloyalty to the slave 
interest. The poor around him found a friend, 
and one who sought to aid them in that career, 
that gives character to the free-State laborer; and 
instead of being surrounded with gangs of ragged 
and shirking slaves, the deficiency of whose thrift- 
less labor must be supplied by the sale of their 
young men and women, he gave employment to 
the dependent free white, and was thus enabling 
them to overcome their doom. Thus enlisted in 
the elevation of labor, he was of courae a Repub- 
lican, and vindicated his principles by his action. 
This man, thus noble and true, not even sus- 
pected of violating any law, iust or unjust, merely 
for the security of slave domination, is driven 
from his property and home, and thus are crushed 
his experiment of free speech, and his attempt to 
elevate free labor. Virginia, not he , feels the blow ; 
for the name of John C. Underwood will be hon- 
ored when the State he would again restore to her 
old position, will, if she peraevere, soon be thank- 
ful tor a place scarce above the least. And yet is 
there no trust for such as he and those he would 
bless ? They may desire free territory as a refuee, 
but it is all needed for extending the empire of ue 
DKtoLATiMG CASTE, and Democracy knows them 
not. 

A few months since, a learned and ^lant 
Carolinian professor, believing, perhaps, in the 
claim that a county of his own State firat breathed 
forth the glowing laneuage of the Declaration, 
and not having learned its mere rhetorical char- 
acter, ventured, in respectful frankness, to speak 
of the issues of the day, to advise his fellow-cit- 
izens not to rely upon the business of exporting 
slaves, but to retain them to reclaim the wastes 
of their own State. To crush such presump- 
tion, he was promptly driven from his cnair, and 
with eager meanness dismissed from a scientific 
employment under Grovemment. I exceedingly 
wonder that any honorable man will remain in 
his department, lest he be suspected of complicity 
in so base a tyranny. The trust cannot be for 
such as, hfi. 

But jf the trust be not violated from the effect 
of slavery- restriction upon the emigrant, is it so 
violated, urom. its effect upon the slave States and 
their citizens while so remaining? The answer 
will be plain when we consider what interest any 
State or its citizens can have in territorial legis- 
lation. The Territories are supposed to be incip<i 
lent States soon to enter the partnenhip— minora 
under training for the reapontibilities or niajorily , 
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AH the States and their citizena are equally in- 
terested in having ihe institutions of the Terntory 
80 molded as to make a good partner — as most 
likely to fit it to perform weU its Federal duties, 
and aid in securing the ends of the Constitution. 
They should be such as to give the best disposi* 
tion towards the *' Union;" the most eagerness 
for the establ ishment of * ' j ustice ; * * the most power 
to aid in insuring " domestic tranquillity," ** pro- 
viding for the common detense, " and *' promoting 
the general welfare;" and the best disposition, 
greatest fitness, and power to assist in securing 
** the blessings of liberty" to the people and their 
posterity. 

Experience has left no doubt whatever as to the 
effect of free and slave institutions in fitting a 
State for these duties. To what States do we 
look for plots against the Union ? Whence come 
treasonaole threats, and where are treasonable 
gatherings so common as scarce to excite atten- 
tion, while , under the severest provocation, scarce 
a whisper of disloyalty is heard elsewhere? 
Where is ** justice" systematically refused to 
labor, and the citizen denied the law's protection 
if his sentiments displease the mob? Whence 
come attacks upon the freedom of debate, and 
whence is the inviolability of the people in the 
persons of their representatives successfully as- 
sailed ? Where do we see *' domestic tranqui llity * ' 
endangered by a breath, and panics that prompt 
tortures which shame the Inquisition ? Whence 
are armed invasions of peaceful Territories, un- 
leashing murder and enthroning anarchy, and 
all to force an odious system upon an unwilling 
people? What States have so nursed the enemy 
within as to impair their efficiency in the ** com- 
mon defense, "and instead of pursuing the objects 
of our fathers' bond, have become drunk with 
the cup of slaverjr, and are madly dragging us 
into the ever-yawninggulf of despotism ? Answer 
me these questions, and then tell me what insti- 
tutions all are interested in seeing established in 
the incoming States ! 

But the grand error of those who base their 
vindication of the equality of the States upon the 
establishment of slavery in the Territories is in 
the assumption that there can be property in man; 
for the claim is at least specious, that whatever 
may be the power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce or make regulations for the Territories, it 
should not discriminate against particular species 
of property. 

But man cannot hold property in man ! The 
claim is a vile heresy — its consummation a ter- 
rible usurpation. When God placed man upon 
the earth he gave him dominion over the fish, the 
fowl, the catUe, the earth, and every living thmg 
that movelh upon the earth, but not over his 
fellow; and He gave him the herb and the fruit 
bearing seed, and commanded him to till the 
ground. He caused the rain to fall and the 
grain to yield him its increase, and it was all 
the property of man; but He gave him no power 
to force his brother for him to till the earth, or 
gather for him the grain. This is the announce- 
ment of the great law of property, as written in 
the nature of things. 

The idea of property is also one of our most 
vivid internal conceptions, and all the moral 
instincts cluster around it. No language, how- 
ever poor, is without the mine; and no people, 
however barbarous, will fail to vindicate their 
own. The universal propensity of the enslaved 
or defrauded to steal is but a tribute to the inward 
perception of property and justice. This instinct 
18 vivid and aill-eontrolling in our earliest years; 
and as much so in the infant whom gentlemen 
call property, as in him whom they style his 
owner. Each will possess and defend his little 
properties, the fruit of his gathering, his labor, 
or his exchange; and neither, till fiUsc teaching 
and pamperedlustquenches instinct and dethrones 
reason, will dream that the other can be subject 
to his ownership. The same instinct, teaches 
every man to regard himself as his own. " To 
make the willing slave we first unmake the man. " 
The sense of self-ownership is present, and dic- 
tates self-control, even in tne relations of a just 
and natural dependence; for, though the child 
may be led, yet his will must first be broken 
before he will yield it to force; and even the dire 
subjugation of a life of slavery leaves clear in 



the mind the instinctive connection of / and 



mtne. 



Even under the dire subjection of slavery man 
is not held as absolute property. Property im- 
plies a subject and object — the owner and thing 
owned. The owner is man; the thins owned is 
— what? man, too? If so, the word expresses 
a relation between men, which differs from prop- 
erty. In speaking of persons, it is proper to say 
that they hold the relation, as of master and slave, 
master and servant, parent and child, &>c.; but 
we never speak of the relation of man and a horse, 
or man ana a farm. The term only applies to man, 
and it applies to all men in different and recipro- 
cal conditions. But slavery being a relation of 
absolute power and subjection, in the poverty of 
language we call him so subjected, property; the 
very term being an eloquent protest against the 
relation — an acknowledgment of the usurpation. 
And even in this sense the terni <'j3roperty" can- 
not be held to apply to man, without deciding 
what men, or what class of men, shall be prop- 
erty, and who shall be their owners. 

The answer, that slaves are property, evades 
the inquiry; for who, pray, shall be slaves? 
Those who are black ana have woolly hair ? But 
the majority of such ore not slaves; and the im- 
mense majority of slaves in the world are not of 
this class. And besides, upon what principle do 
you decide that they shall be slaves? If it be 
answered, that prisoners of war shall be slaves, 
while I admit this to have been the principle foun- 
dation of ancient slavery, it cannot be of modern, 
for the rule is universally repudiated, exceptin 
Africa and among the American Indians; and, 
besides, it is void for uncertainty as describing 
no one, for all may become prisoners of war — 
hence all may become slaves. If it be said, those 
whose ancestors were slaves, I reply, first, *< AH 
men are created equal;" hence there is no corrup- 
tion of blood ; and second , all slaves are descended 
immediately or remotely from free ancestors. 
There can, then, be no rule about it — it is simply 
a question of power. But rules of property are 
rules of right and justice as opposed to power. 
Hence the universal reason echoes back tne uni- 
versal instinct; so that, in the language of Sheri- 
dan, ** Never was this inextinguishable truth 
destroyed from the heart of man, placed, as it is, 
in the core and center of it by his Maker, that 
man was not made the property qf man.** 

What our Creator has thus clearly taught us, 
both by the written Word and by the inward light, 
as well as by the exercise of our faculties, is 
also recognized by all who pretend to base their 
statements upon justice and the nature of things. 
Locke assumes self-ownership as an axiom for 
the purpose of showing individual property in 
things. < * Though the earth and all inferior crea- 
tures," he says, ** be common to all men, yet 
every man has a property in his own person; 
this nobody has a right to but himself. The labor 
of his body and the work of his hands we may 
say are properly his. Whatever, then, he re- 
moves out of the state that nature hath provided 
and left it in, he hath mixed his labor with, and 
joined to it something that is his own, and thereby 
made it his property." So docs man not only 
own himself, but this ownership is the foundation 
of his right to separate property in *Uhe earth 
and all inferior creatures.'' 

Mr. PAINE. I ask to interrupt the gentleman 
one moment. I merely wish to ask the gentle- 
man if his remarks do not apply to a murderer, 
and everybody else, just as well as they do to a 
slave ? 

Mr. BLISS. If the gentleman can see the 
application, I confess that I cannot. When a 
man, by crime, forfeits his life or forfeits his 
liberty to the necessity of the equal protection 
of all who do not forfeit it, I can see no analogy 
to the state of forced slavery from the cradle. 

This declaration of Locke is but a specimen of 
the reasoning of all authoritative writers. Self- 
ownership is the axiom in the law of property. 

Most writers who claim the sanction of law for 
property in man rest their claim upon the civil 
code. The Roman law, in many of its features, 
even in ihe earliest days, was celebrated for its 
wisdom an'.d its justice; and in deference to its 
leading objects, jmd, I may add, to the sense of 
Justice vrithin us, Ju?tinian» i^ g«»l reformer and 



commentator, commends to us jurisprudence as 
*Hhe science of the just and tne unjust;" and 
states the maxims of law to be, ** to live honestly; 
to hurt no one; to give every one his due." As 
if to vindicate the civil law, he traces slavery to 
the law of nations as applied to war. *' Wars 
arose, and in their train followed captivity and 
slavery, both of which are contrary to the law 
of nature." — (L. 1, tit. 2.) ** Slavery is an insti- 
tution of the law of nations, by which one man is 
made the property of another, contrary to natural 
right." — (L. 1, tit. 3.) ** Slaves are denominated 
serviy because generals order their captives to be 
sold, and thus preserve them, and do not put them 
to death. Slaves are also called mancipia^ because 
they are taken from the enemy by the strong 
hand." I leave the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Keitt] to prosecute his issue with 
Justinian upon the origin of the word. 

Yet the power of the master, absolute as it was, 
dififered but little from the power of the pdLer 
famUias. Laws take their color and direction 
from the character and habits of the people. 
The early Romans were but organized robbers, 
and as they were superior in energy and wisdom 
to the nations around them, and governed by no 
absolute head, they naturally possessed laws 
more complicated, and, as between themselves, 
more just than we look for in rude ages. But 
their character as freebooters tinged their whole 
system, and their complex origin seems to account 
for the strange mixture of justice and oppression, 
law and power found in their civil relations 
Sanders, in his introduction to his edition of Jus- 
tinian, thus describes the origin of that portion 
of the civil law which seems to base rights upon 
plunder: 

" The Titienses or Quiritea were of Sabine extraction. It 
was from them Uiat the hiter Bomaot derived all that was 
most distinctive in their private iaw. The great pecatianty 
of the Sabine law, or, as it ia called by the Latin writers, the 
jiu (luiriiiumj was the power of the manua. The manut 
was the band of the conqueror. The warrior, or rather the 
fVeebooter, went out to fight and to rob. and all he won wa« 
tho fruit of his right hand. He could deal with it as he 
pleased ; and, as a successful raid was his chief mode of 
acquiring property, all he possessed, of whatever kind, was 
considered to be the spoils of war. He was the owner by 
conquest of all that belonged to him. His property was ail 
classed under the term mancipium — it had all been taken 
by the 'hand,' (monu captum.y* 

And these Roman robbers and kidnappers 

stopped not at reducing to slavery those seized 

in their forays; for, continues our editor: 

*^ Even his wife and children were considered to belong 
to him, as if he bad acquired his rights over them by the 
strength of his hand. The wife was reckoned as tlie daughter 
of her own husband, in order that his ascendency over ber 
might bo more marked ; and she and her children were as 
completely in his power as if they had been carried off from 
a captured town. The children could have no Hcparate 

Eropcrty ; all belonged to him to wiiom they themselves 
elonged ; and if a son married, his wife betonged to bis 
Ihthcr."— Satuf«r«'t Jitf^mion, p. & 

As the nations gradually woke from the slum^ 
bers of the transition era, it was found that the 
property relations of man to man had passed 
away, and no longer made the progress of society 
impossible. If the Roman Church had conferred 
no other benefit upon mankind, the influence of 
her pastors, silently but steadily exerted during 
the **ages of faith," for the release of the bond* 
man and the humanization of the law of nations, 
should modify our indignation at the ambition 
of her prelates. The civil law, as modified by 
the modem nations that adopt it,, is no longer 
** contrary to the law of nature" — it is purged 
of the robber maxims of the Sabine. 

But the light illumined not the vailed continent; 
and we find it still governed by the law of the 
** strong hand." This law was introduced into 
the American colonies along with the sable cap- 
tive; and the importation was found so profitable, 
that, reckless of its efifects upon the future, (br 
over two centuries it hardly met a rebuke from 
civilian or priest. Its glaring inconsistency with 
the free common law of Kngland was clearly 
apparent, and was finally solemnly acknowledged 
by the chief court of the Empire. 

The successful war of independence, based upon 
an acknowledgment of the equal rights of man, 
broad as Christianity itself, and the obligation 
of GK>vernroent to protect them, was perfected 
by that Federal Constitution that made us one 
people. In framing that instrument it became 
important to decide its boais-^whether it should 
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rest upon the mixed fojindation of the common 
law and the law of the strong hand, so imported 
from Africa, yet already yielding to the new polit- 
ical life, upon '* feet part of iron and part of clay," 
or be based upon modern civilization and modern 
law. We are not left in the dark as to the decis- 
ion. The Constitution of the United States, that 
great and noble production of great and noble 
men-— a production which, notwithstanding the 
defects that time has developed, yet in its adapta- 
tion to the circumstances of the youn^ Republic, 
in its vindication of fundamental prmciples, in 
those nice balancings of power by which alone 
many could be one, leavin]^ the one still many, 
has no parallel in human history. Some power- 
ful and never-sleeping interest, adverse to popular 
rights, may gahi control of its administration, 
strip it of Its most beneficial powers, or, leagued 
witii other interests, institute novelties for Taw, 
and, by trampling on the local jurisdiction, hope- 
lessly subject to a greed inherent in all artificial 
interests, every personal and private right; it 
may make an Instrument, designed alone for pro- 
tection, the right arm of a centralized power, 
sustaining and sustained — a power thus enabled 
to ^asp vast revenues, to direct an executive 
militia, all-pervading, and breathing alone the 
central will, to inspire a judiciary chosen with 
reference to such interests, powerful • without 
precedent, and practically irresponsible; it may 
thus debauch it, but the instrument itself will be 
viewed from the ages as a noble monument of 
the wisdom of those who did what they could, 
bat could not bequeath virtue, or reconcile irrec- 
oncilables. 

But whatever the defects of the Federal Con- 
stitution, it recognises not the law of the *< strong 
hand" — it entirely ignores the Afric- American 
code By the clear declaration of its object to 
secure liberty to the people and their posterity; 
by the express provisions that no person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; by the fact that slaves are 
not mentioned or specifically described in any 
part of the Constitution, but, whenever they are 
supposed to be alluded to, are uniformly spoken 
of as ** persons," it is perfectly clear that the 
Federal Constitution in no way recognizes man 
as property. In this respect ita languague is 
guarded with most convincing care. 

The history of a few clauses furnishes addi- 
tional evidence of the intention of the framers. 
The Virginia convention which ratified the Con- 
stitution, insisted on certain amendments more 
effectually euardin^ the rights of freemen. The 
ninth, tentn, twelfth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
paragraphs, recommended by it for incorporation 
in the Federal Constitution, are substantially 
embraced in the first, fourth, and fiflh amend- 
ments subsequently adopted; but with this aignifi- 
cant change t that for the word freemen, the term 
PEOPLE or PER80K is tubstUutedy clearly indicating 
that these fundamental provisions were not in- 
tended to be confined to any class of persons. 
(See 2 Elliot's Debates, p. 484.) 

I need but to refer to the oft-quoted language 
of Madison, Gerry, and others, in the constitu- 
tional convention, showing; that, in those provis- 
ions which may refer to slaves, they intended to 
do precisely wnat they did— so frame them as to 
give slavery no sanction, and to guard against 
any iniplication that there could m property in 
man. The Journal of the convention shows its 
scrupulous care on this subject. 

So has the general action of Congress. While 
it has shown great zeal, and gone, as I believe, 
beyond its constitutional authority, in providing 
for the reclamation of fugitives from service, it 
has never yet deliberately acknowledged property 
in slaves. The Constitution provides that pri- 
vate property shall not be taken for public use 
without just compensation; yet Congress has re- 
fused to pay for slaves killed while impressed 
into the public service, or otherwise employed. 
Horses or other property so taken and destroyed 
hare always been paid for, but not slaves. This 
uniform and practical interpretation of the Con- 
stitution clearly rebuts the novel assumptions of 
gentlemen.* 



* For histoiy of legMlation on thb nibject, Me speech of 
Hon J. R. GiDoiif OS, ml^le in the Rouse of Kepqeseiitativesy 
December S8, 1840, psgb 989 of GiDDiiiaa'a speeches. 



Slaves under the Federal Constitution aro not 
property, because they are represented in Con- 
gress as persons, though as persons under dis- 
ability. No one claims that we have here a 
Property representation, for if so, who speaks 
ere for the overshadowing capital of the North? 
Are the hundreds of millions of the free States to 
go unrepresented, while the ** property** of the 
slave States has a voice and a vote that decides 
most important questions? Is this equality? 
And yet, if slaves are property, it is exactly the 
equality which our uonstitution gives us — an 
equality that deeply dishonors a section that will 
for a moment endure it. 

Slaves, then, under our Constitution, are not 
property. Its language does not so make them; 
Its provisions if honestly executed would render 
slavery under its exclusive iurisdiction impossi- 
ble; its framers repudiated all language that 
would admit the claim, and our legislation repels 
the idea. 

Have gentlemen considered all the consequences 
of this claim ? If slaves are property other than 
by a mere municipal regulation, confined to its 
bounds, I would hke t6 know what is'to hinder 
their being so held in every State in the Union ? 
Could an Ohio horse be enfranchised by being 
taken to Kentucky? Can Georgia confiscate a 
Massachusetts vessel in her ports ? States may 
exclude the creature of the local law as fran- 
chises, and may guard the public morals b^ de- 
stroying gambling apparatus or ardent spirits; 
but property in general they cannot destroy, can- 
not confiscate, cannot keep out of their borders. 
Any doctrine or decision declaring slaves prop- 
erty by the eeneral law, guaranties their enjoy- 
ment as such in any State in the Union, and thus 
slavery is universal. 

Again, if slaves are property, the United States 
are hable to pay for every slave tliat shall die from 
employment in the United States service. In 
case of a successful invasion of the slave States, 
it will become the duty of Government to call 
upon the people en masse to resist the invasion — 
Slave and free, white and black, all are bound — 
none are exempt from duty on such an occasion. 
And when the States shall thus be redeemed from 
the invader— when the lists of the killed, the 
maimed, and the missing, are brought in, it will 
be found that for the tens of thousands that will 
necessarily fall in a serious war, as many mil- 
lions will be needed for their persons; and for the 
thousands who shall be wounded or otherwise 
disabled, the invalid pension rolls will be filled 
with — the soldiers' names ? no, but those of their 
masters. And so, in case of insurrection, every 
insurgent destroyed by the United States is so 
much property taken for the public use, and must 
be paid for. There is no resisting a claim on the 
Government, if slaves are property under Federal 
law. We uniformly pay for the soldier's horse 
killed in battle, and for private property destroyed 
by our troops. 

No; slaves are not property. The great law 
of property cannot reach tnem; the voice of God 
within us rejects the idea; the civilized code of 
nations no longer warrants it; the Constitution of 
our common country repudiates it; our legisla- 
tion has ignored it; and now gentlemen claim a 
reversal of our whole policy — seek to initiate a 
revolution more radical than that which gave us 
birth; and for what? To take a new step in the 
progress of human enfranchisement? No; but 
to adopt, as the basis of our future action, ** the 
wild and guilty fantasy, that man can hold prop- 
erty in man." 

I have thus endeavored , Mr . Chairman , and with 
constrained brevity, to vindicate the Constitution 
from the insidious doctrines of those who would 
debauch it. I fear false doctrine more than invec- 
tive — the latter recoils upon its vulgar author. I 
fear the enthronement of arbitrary power far 
more than the sword — the wounds of the latter 
will heal; but when the doctrines of the Revolu- 
tion, the truth of which alone redeemed us from 
the charge of factious rebellion, shall be success- 
fully sneered down — when the " law of the strong 
hand" shall be substituted for the principles of 
** equal and exact justice," then, indeed, may 
*• Hope discouraged bid the West farewell," and 
the Seers of humanity look to other climes and 
other ages for the realization of their dreams. 



AMERICANISM— SLAVERY QUESTION. 

SPEECH OF HOnTtHOS. P. AKERS, 

OF MISSOURI, 
Ik the House of Representatives, 
January 14, 1857. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state or the Union- 
Mr. AKERS said: 

Mr. Chairman: I had hoped — indeed I may 
say I had confidently expected — that the ordinary 
subjects of congressional legislation would not be 
kept in abeyance during the present short ses* 
sion of Congress by the rehearsal of lectures on 
the ethics of slavery. I had hoped that the sla- 
very agitation— that ** ghost of Banquo" which 
has haunted these Halls so long«*would suspend 
its disturbing and distracting influences; if not for 
all future time, at least until capital is needed for 
another presidential campaign. I had hoped that, 
now the election is over, the country would enjoy 
a season of repose — ^that members of all parties 
would meet here and cordially cooperate with 
each other in promoting the common interests of 
the nation. The people throughout the land have 
entertained these hopes. They have looked to 
this session of Congress for something more sub- 
stantial — of more real intrinsic worth, than mere 
electioneering speeches, whose greatest merit con- 
sists in the faithfulness with which they reproduce 
the issues and arguments which have been met 
and answered during the recent campaign in 
almost every village and neighborhood of the 
land, and with which the people are quite as 
familiar as are the honorable members who deliver 
them. Thus far, however, they have looked iu 
vain ! 

What a spectacle do we of the American Con- 
gress this day present to the world ! Chosen and 
sent here to legislate for a people indisputably 
the most flourishing on the face of the globe; 
appointed to act as the immediate guardians of 
the most liberal Government ever framed by the 
skill and wisdom of man; invested with the power 
of controlling its commerce, the great world-mag- 
net which if properly adjusted would attract and 
draw to our shores a lar^ share of the wealth 
of all nations; clothed with power and expressly 
commissioned to dovelofx its agriculture, whose 
Titanio'force of enginery moves the whole vast 
machinery of our social and political affairs — 
occupying this high position, and invested with 
these noble trusts — we yet continue, from day to 
day, and from week to week, to thrust aside these 
great interests, to turn our backs upon them, and 
engage in a driveline discussion, which we all 
know can have no other effect than to widen the 
breach, and deepen the animosity, and embitter 
the strife, between those sections of the Union 
which are now so unhappily and so defiantly 
arrayed, the one against the otlier. 

The slavery agitation has become a sort of 
exclusive monopoly in both Houses of Congress. 
It seems to have acquired, possibly under the 
reign of ** sijuatter sovereignty," a perpetual 
preemption right to this floor. And so it is also 
in the other end of the Capitol. Neither here 
nor there can any other subject obtain a respect- 
able hearing. 

Near the close of the last session the wheels 
of the Government were actually locked in order 
that agitation might have 

<< Ample scope and verge enou^." 

When Congress adjourned, and the members 
went home to their constituents, they found the 
whole country convulsed with a tempest which 
they had called into being on the floor of this 
House, and which a reckless fanaticism was fast 
guiding and deepening into public ruin. No part 
of the country was entirely exempt from the all- 
prevalent excitement. From north to south, 
from the rising to the setting sun — in every State 
of this great Confederacy — the slavery agitation 
simultaneously raged. 

I had hopea that the storm, from its very vio- 
lence, would have exhausted its fury during the 
presidential campaign; but in this nope I have 
been most signal ly disappointed. At the very 
threshold of the .present session we found our- 
selves again beset by this intolerable nuisance. 
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The presentation, by one of my colleagues, of 
the credentials of the Delegate from Kansas, was 
embraced as a fit occasion for iaaugurattne anew 
the ** reign of agitation. " The President^ mes- 
sage added fire to fire. It furnished, in both 
Houses of Congress, fresh food for the scorn of 
the agitators. Thus far they have *' fared sump- 
tuously ' * upon it ** every day. ' * One half of the 
S resent session is now ]>ast; and up to this good 
our no measure of nationaJ interest — none of a 
private nature worth naming — has been presented 
or discussed. 

The Prj vate Calendar is full of touching appeals 
to the justice and magnanimity of the House in 
behalf of widows and orphans whose husbands 
and fathers have died in defense of the cpuntry; 
but the *' still small voice " is scarcely heard above 
the din of the slavery agitation. The a^riculturpl 
interests of the country, especially of the great 
and growing State which I have the honor to 
represent in part, are asking for congressional 
legislation; but thus far they have made their 
appeal in vain. And thus it is also with the 
manufacturing and commercial interests of the 
nation. The practical meaning of our action, 
faithfully rendered into plain and intelligible lan- 
guage, IS precisely this: the plow may rust in 
the furrow, and tno rich soil of this outspread 
continent — the most fertile that ever imbibed the 
rains, or basked in the sun-ahowers of heaven — 
may cease to clothe itself with rolling harvest 
wealtli; the flying shuttles and whirling spindles 
of our growing manufactories may stop; those 
sea-going vessels which forest-gird the continent 
with the masts of a world-wide commerce, may 
rot, and go down at their anchors; mines of min- 
eral opulence pushing their rich galleries beneath 
the mountains may remain undeveloped; inter- 
ests of all classes, constituting in their combined 
aggregate the very pabulum of the nation's life. 
Mi must stand aside until we shall have taxed 
the *< slavery agitation," and obtained from it a 
sufficient revenue of political capital to return us 
to Congress. It is a oumifigf/uime that members 
should consume the time of the House, and waste 
the money of the country, for purposes so selfish 
and so fraught with evil. 

On yesterday, the previous ouestion was de- 
manded on the resolution to rerer and print the 
message. This I concluded would terminate the 
pending discussion; and with this view I. voted 
to sustain (the demand. Sundry members had 
urged me to seek the floor and address the House 
on the motion to refer and print. They stated 
that the district which I represent had been for 
more than a year unrepresented; that it is a 
border district; and of course feels deeply inter- 
ested in the questions which have been drawn 
into this discussion^ I felt that there was force 
in these statements, and accordingly I sought 
the floor. In this I was unsuccessful up to the 
time when the previous question was demanded; 
and notwithstanding my desire to be heard on the 
resolution referred to« for the reasons I have men- 
tioned, 1 voted to sustain the demand, in the hope 
of terminating debate. 

The previous question was sustained by a large 
majority. I rejoiced in the result. I supposed 
the debate was ended. I supposed the House 
would now go to work in earnest; that something 
would be done for the benefit of the nation. In- 
deed, I was expressing my gratification upon 
being delivered from this worrying discussion, 
when thej^entlcman from Maryland XMr. Bowie] 
rose in his place, and very unwisely, as I think, 
alike for himself, his party, and the country, re- 
opened the debate before the Committee of the 
Whole. It was unwise for himself, because it 
places upon his shoulders the responsibility of a 
further waste of time and neglect of public inter- 
est. Jt was unwise for his party^ oecause the 
unpardonable fraud which it practiced upon the 
people during the recent canvass — ^preachine sla- 
very in the South and ftee-Kansaa in the North 
— usinE the prindpU of the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
as a shifting index to the diverse views of all 
localities— becomes more and more apparent in 
proportion as they attempt to conceal it. It was 
unwise for the country, because of the neglect of 
important interests and the positive evil involved 
in such discission. 

If our past experience did not demonstrate the 



utter futility, as well eis absolute danger, involved 
in the slavery agitation, the reopening of this 
discussion on yesterday by the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Bowie] would not be wholly in- 
excusable. But our past experience is full of 
instruction in this regard; its lessons of warning 
are thick around us. They lie on the very sur- 
face of our history . Their manifest teaching is 
palpable to the eyes of all. Slavery agitation nas 
always been, as it is now, a moving shell of mis- 
chiefs. And yet the gentleman from Maryland — 
regardless of past and present dangers, and reck- 
less as to future results — launches us out again 
on the sea of " agitation," wild with tempest and 
covered with dancness. 

Mr. BOWIE. My colleague commenced it. 

Mr. AKERS. The gentleman is clearly mis- 
taken. His colleague addressed the House on 
the resolution to refer and print the message; but 
that question is now disposed of. His speech on 
yesterday reopened the discussion before the 
Committee of the Whole House. This much by 
the way. 

I wish to state here, that I will not yield to the 
intenruptions of members on the other side of the 
House, unless I chance to misrepresent them; and 
I take this liberty myself, as I am not in the habit 
of interrupting others. 

Before proceeding any further in this imme- 
diate line of remark, I desire to review, very 
briefly, the speech of the gentleman from Mary- 
land, [Mr. Bowie,] who addressed the Committee 
on yesterday. In the opening of his speech he 
assails his able and accomplisned colleague [Mr. 
Davis] for the utterance, in his speech before the 
House, of views at war with the best interests 
of the State he represents. He charges him, in 
the language of metaphor, with advocating a 
system of policy tliat will ultimately Free-Sonize 
tne State of Maryland. It would be easy, I 
imagine, to trace this wanton and unprovoked 
assault to its proper and legitimate source. This 
task I shall not now undertake. I merely throw 
out the hint that it is probably connected, in some 
way or other, with the merciless lacerations which 
the gentleman's party received, a few days since, 
at the hands of his colleague. The leaders of his 
[Mr. Bowie's] party, with all tlieir characteristic 
astuteness, had carefully bridged over the wide 
^If that divides its northern and southern fac- 
tions. They had covered and concealed it, as 
they had supposed, not only from the casual 
observation or the masses of their own party, but 
from the keenest scrutiny of their political oppo- 
nents. Their work accomplished, they were 
mingling in friendly interchanges, cajoling each 
other, and laughing in their own sleeves at the 
complete success of their scheme. The |[entle- 
man's colleague had watched the construction of 
this bridge; and now, while the builders were 
quietly and contentedly surveying its supposed 
skillful framery, he rose in his place, and at one 
fell blow demolished the rickety structure. Its 
lumbering timbers, shattered and riven by the 
stroke, were precipitated into the depths below 
with a crash that is still resounding tn rough the 
land. This, in my opinion, is the real ground 
of the gentleman's unwarrantable assault. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Bowie] 
classes his colleague with Black Republicans be- 
cause of his [Mr. Davis's] views on the Kansas- 
Nebraska act. Those views, if I rightly under- 
stand them, relate more directly to the divers 
constructions put upon that act by Democrats, 
than to the act itselr. The ground assumed by 
the gentleman 's colleague was precisely this: that 
if southern men and their property are to be 
turned away from the common territory of the 
country, it is quite immaterial with them whether 
the power that does it resides in Congress or in 
a Territorial Legislature ;*-that the power of ex- 
clusion may as well be intrusted to a body where 
the South is represented and her rights vindi- 
cated, as to a council of ** squaiten** where she 
ie unrepresented, and where there is no voice to 
defend her rights. Is that Black Republicanism ? 
If so, there is a liberal supply of it m the South. 

But the gentleman alleges that his colleague 
discovers a Free-Soil proclivity in attributing the | 
existing agitation of slavery to the repeal of the ; 
Missouri compromise. Now what are the facts j 
in the case ? It is not my purpose to difcuss, at > 



length, the merits or demerits of that obsoleta 
line. It has become, and I trust it will ever re- 
main, a dead issue. But as the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Bowie] has discovered that it 
embodied the principle of the Wilmot proviso, 
and as he charges his colleague with Free-Soil 
proclivities for simply stating the results of its 
repeal, thereby avowing his &lief, impliedly, at 
least, that its repeal was unwise and inexpedient, 
I desire to look a little into its history, and see 
whether others, as well as the gentleman 's col- 
league, are not equally obnoxious to this grave 
and unenviable charge. Who was it, I demand, 
that erected the line, and who have been its ablest 
and most fearless defenders? Sir, they were 
southern men. Who defended this line when 
Arkansas applied for admission into the Union 
as a State? They were southern men. Who 
voted to extend the compromise line to the 
Pacific coast ? Open the Journals of Congress, 
and read the names of the very ehampumM of 
southern rights. Did they, by that vote, indorse 
the principle of the Wilmot proviso; and are we 
to regard them all as Free-ooilers ? Surely the 
gentleman will not have the hardihood to assert 
It. He will hardly have the daring efi'rontery to 
rise up in his place, and so insult the living, and 
reproach the patriotism of the illustrious dead. 
Sir, the Legislature of the State of Missouri, 
and that a Democratic Legislature, declared by 
resolution that the peace, the permanency, and 
the safety of the Union depended on a strict ad- 
herence to the jnineiple of the compromise line, 
in its application to all the new territory acquired 
by purchase or otherwise. And it instructed its 
Senators, and requested its Representatives in 
Congress to vote for theJurtKer extemion tf that 
line. But the gentleman insists that iheprineiple 
of the Missoun compromise was the same as that 
of the Wilmot proviso. Does he mean to aflirm 
that a Democratic Legislature, in a slave State, 
instructed the Senators of that State, and re- 
quested its Representatives in Congress to vote 
for the principle of the Wilmot proviso? Surely 
this is not his meaning, though it is a fair de- 
duction from his premises. Sir, I fearlessly aflirm 
— and I do it with the names and the votes before 
me— that from 1S20 to 1854, a period of more 
than thirty years, southern men defended and 
voted to sustain that line, while northern men 
and Free-Soilers invariably refused to recognize 
it, and voted against it. In 1854 the Democrats 
and Free-Soilers changed sides. And now, be- 
cause the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Davis] 
is unwilling to stultify himself, as his oolleo^e 
[Mr. Bowie] has done, by whirling a political 
somersault, and planting himself on precisely 
the same position that Mr. Hale and his fol- 
lowers occupied before the compromise line waa 
repealed — because he denounces the ** squatter 
sovereignty" of the Kansas-Nebraska act, and 
rebukes tlie unfairness of his political advenia- 
ries, as displayed in the recent canvass — because 
he believes and aflirms that the existing agitation 
had its origin in that act — in short, because he 
refuses to accompany his colleague, and join 
the ranks of a party that carries the banner of 
** Buchanan and JBreckinridge and Slavery" in the 
South, and ** Buchanan and Breckinridge and Free 
Kansas" in the North, he is branded as a Black 
Republican, seeking to frec-soilize the State of 
Maryland. The charge is a perfect mockery ! 

The statement of the gentleman's colleague 
[Mr. Davis] was simply a statement of fact. 
Who that has eyes to see and ears to hear can 
deny the existence of slavery agitation ? Who 
that is capable of thought can faU to discover its 
source ? And who that has courage and manliness 
enough to avow his honest convictions will hesi- 
tate a moment to speak out, as the member from 
Maryland has done, and vindicate the truth of 
history ? I hesitate not to affirm that a chasm has 
been opened in the floor of this House which the 
hands of all the true patriots of the land may not 
be able to close. For two years I have watched 
the traveling edges of that gulf. Statesmen abroad 
have not been unobservant. Indeed, a member 
of the British Parliament has actually fixed the 
day when its crumbling margin will undermine 
the institutions of our Government — when they 
and the ^reat confederate temple itself will dis- 
close their foundations to the world. 
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Sir, it is not a single cloud hanging on the 
horizon of Kansas, in which sleep the bolts 
that shall shiver an oak here and another there, 
and ccathe a few forest shrubs, that now rises 
upon the view of the nation. The storm is raging 
in every region of the North. The lightning 
glcaros, in its passage from one cloud to another, 
as if the whole forest would be enkindled — as if 
the tempest, before purifying the atmosphere, 
would spread in eccentric desolation on every 
side. 

The views of the ^ntleman's colleague [Mr. 
DavisJ are, substantially, the views of a large 
majority of those whom 1 have the honor to rep- 
resent. If he is a Black Repubtican, so are they. 
I, therefore, in the presence of this House, and 
in behalf of my constituents, hurl back into the 
teeth of their author the odious and slanderous 
epithets which he has seen fit to utter. I should 
lose the confidence of my constituents, and richly 
deserve the loss — nay, I should lose my own self- 
respect, if I had not the courage to say precisely 
ivhat I have said. My -sense of justice would 
not allow me to say less: my limits forbid that I 
should say more. 

I come now to what I shall call the eanmtttgn 
portion of the gentleman's speech. I reter to 
that part of it in which bis droll utterance, and 
droller gesticulation, indicated so clearly the 
oratory of the stum^. In this connection he char- 
acterized the American party as proscriptive of 
foreigners. Sir, in what sense is the policy of 
that party proscriptive ? What does it propose, 
' in reference to the foreigner, that partakes of the 
nature of proscription ? You answer, ** It with- 
holds from him, for a time, the right of suffrage." 
And have not all parties, from the beginning of the 
Government, done precisely the same thinj^? We 
propose, as a party, nothing new in principle. 
The necessity of putting foreigners on a proba- 
tion, when they come to this country, is recog- 
nized by the existing laws of the land, and by 
the policy of all parties. We only aisk to extent! 
the term of probation. The difference between 
us and other parties, therefore, is a difference in 
regard to time, and is founded wholly in expedi- 
ency. We say ta the immieraat, « Sir, we are 
unwilling to invest you with the right of suffrage 
until you have lesjyped how to exercise it." We 
tell him that the machinery of our Government 
is delicate and complex in its structure — thai its 
motions are regulated by the great balance-wheel 
of free suffrage — and, therefore, that he should 
not touch it until he learns how to do so with 
safety. Otherwise, we tell him, he might disturb 
its equilibrium and unsettle its motions, in which 
event the innate powers of self-propulsion within 
the machinery of State would scatter its rolling 
and fiyinff wheels in a thousand directions. We 
tell him he must not carry combustible material 
into the magazine until he learns where the train 
lies. Otherwise, he may set fire to the train, and 
the explosion may ruin ooth us and himself. Is 
there any proscription in this? If so, it is a pro- 
scription designed and adapted to protect the 
foreigner — a proscription that withholds from 
him only the means of his own ruin — ^that throws 
a wall of shields around both him and us, and 
keeps in check the horrors of misrule and an- 
archy. If ours is a war upon the foreigner, it is 
one m which the vanquished will share the spoils 
with the victor. 

But, to give every eoneeivabU argument of our 
political opponents its appropriate place and 
weight, I will pause here a single moment, and 
examine the alleged proscription of foreigners by 
the American party, in withholding from them 
the emoluments of office. This charge, based 
on the hypothesis last mentioned, scarcely rises 
to the rank of a sophistry. If a freeman may 
not prefer a native-born to a foreign-born citizen, 
and cast his vote accordingly, political liberty is 
a phantom, and free suffrage a mockery ! 

The error into which our political opponents 
have fallen is this: they fail to discriminate be- 
iweerv preferring and pro9cri6tng— they attach to 
the former the odium that properly belongs to the 
latter; but they do so only m reference to the 
American party. They seem to regard it as per- 
fectly legitimate and right that a Democrat should 
prefer to be ruled by C&mocrats; but if an Amer- 
ican prefers to be ruled by Americans, and, in 



the exercise of free suffrage, votes accordingly, 

his action is branded as proscription. 

" Strange sach difference there should be 
Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee !" 

^ But we Americans, it is said, make the aecidetU 
of birth, while Democrats make harmonu qfviewB, 
the basis of preference. This is simply untrue. 
It is untrue both as it relates to them, and as it 
relates to us. Where, I demand, is the boasted 
harmony of their views ? — where the basis and 
groundwork of their agreement? Is it in the ftrin" 
eipU (}) of the Kansas-Nebraska act? Their own 
speeches, delivered on this floor durinjg the pres- 
ent Congress, clearly demonstrate their diversity 
of opinion as to what that principle is. They 
differ from each other, in regard to its meaning 
and practical working out, as Widely and as radi- 
cally as they do from the Republicans themselves. 
Some of them affirm that it clothes the Territorial 
Legislature with power to establish or exclude 
slavery whilst a TtSrrUory, Others, admitting that 
it gives the power, deny that the '* squatters" 
have a right to exercise it until they come to form 
a State constitution. There are those, ag^in , who 
strangely enough insist that it gives the Territorial 
Legislature <* no power whatever" over the sub- 
ject of slavery, but that the power to establish or 
exclude it is inherent in the breast of the ** squat- 
ter," and is, therefore, underived. This divers- 
ity of opinion was well understood before the 
meeting of the Cincinnati Convention; and yet 
there was no attenapt on the part of that conven- 
tion to define and nx its position. It simply in- 
serted in its platform the ambiguous and intan- 
fible expression — " the jtrinci^ of the Kansas- 
Tebraska act" — leaving the contestants of every 
locality " perfectly free to ftame their own" con- 
struction of its meaning, and '* regulate" the 
mode of attack and defense « in their own way," 
subject only to such limitations as are imposed 
by the aceommodatingmineipUs of the Democratic 
party. Harmonious Democracy ! Its fittest sym- 
bol was seen, in vision, by the Prophet of Pat- 
mos, and is described in his gorgeous apocalypse 
as having " seven heads and ten horns." The 
figure would be perfect, if the "heads" were 
l^on and the ** horns" of each obliqued for btUtU 
with all the rest. 

But it is not true, in the sense alleged, that we 
of the American party make the accident of birth 
the ground of our preference. This is our posi- 
tion: that it would be wiser and safer — botn for 
us and for the stranger who comes to live with 
us — to take charge of our own affairs, and govern 
our own household ourselves, than to ^ive him 
the rein, and trust to his uncertain and inexperi- 
enced guidance. We take it that the very exist- 
ence of our Grovemment is endangered by an 
indiscriminate bestowment of office and suffrage 
upon the hundreds and thousands of foreigners 
who are annually thrown upon our shores. 

It is not my purpose, in treating this branch 
of the subject, to worry the House and the coun- 
try by rehearsing the tragic story of foreign crime, 
and foreign pauperism, and mobs, and nots, and 
all that. The public mind is already well informed 
in reference to these matters. They each and all 
have an important bearing on the subject in hand, 
and the lesson of warning which they read to the 
nation should not be wnolly disregarded. But 
our greatest danger, in my opinion, comes from 
an entirely different quarter — a quarter to which 
the public mind has not yet been fairly directed. 
I refer to the corrupting '* urns" which are fast 
being foisted upon us by foreigners in the great 
cities of the land. These are the points on which 
we are most vulnerable. 

The relation of our cities to the country at large 
is well understood. We know that they are cen- 
ters of wealth; that they are centers of power; 
that they are centers of intelligence; that they are 
the great hearts of the nation, which send out their 
pulsations to every part of it; so that what Uie 
cities are now the country soon will be. 

I have only space to mention two of these pesti- 
lent ** isms " — one of them imported from France, 
and the other from Grermany. 

The French <<«jm" writes its creed in one 
sentence — '* Marriage is an unreasonable restraint, 
and ought to be aboUshed." This creed was in- 
augurated in the city of New York only a few 
years since, and now it counts it votaries by the 



thousand. Its practical effect is to substitute 
for virtue the vagrancy of lust. It seeks to dis- 
band the family, to stop the warm beating of its 
heart, and auench the pure fires that burn upon 
its altar. Yes, the family ! that sacred shrine of 
the pure and holy affections; that center of at- 
traction which holds back the heady and high- 
minded, and whose cord draws out of the vortex 
the shipwrecked mariner, when the last strand 
of every other cable is parted; that verdant spot 
in life's dreary waste, around which memory 
lingers — these political Vandals would desecrate 
and wither with the foul breath of lewdness. 

The other " ism" to which I refer, and which 
is brouffht here by immigrants from Germany, is, 
\f possible, still more terrific in its baneful tend- 
ency. I mean the demand which is made in the 
platform of principles published by the Free Grer- 
mans of the city of Louisville, in 1854: **Tkat 
all laws for the observance of the SMath shall be 
repealed.** 

Sir, I regard our peaceful Sabbaths as the 
brightest, if not the only relics that have sur- 
vived the general wreck of the falL I look upon 
them as bivouacs ** preparatory to the battle of 
the week^" or rather as '* beautiful islands" cast 
out by the hand of the Divine^ Benignity on the 
roaring and restless torrent of time, within whose 
quiet groves the voyager of life finds rest and 
refreshment, and from which he looks out at the 
rush and listens to the dia of the eddying world 
around him. But these more than Gk>ths would 
cover these beautiful islands with the mantle of 
desolation and death. 

Abolish our Sabbaths and you remove the most 

Sowerful restraints which hold back the impatient 
epravity of man. The repeal of all laws re- 
quiring Its observance would be to us like the 
ialUng of the dam, and the unobstructed over- 
whelming of the flood. The healthful tone of 
our morus would relax. The purity and virtue 
which form the foundations of public strength 
would perish. Vice and crime— jong maddened 
by confinement, but now unchained — would lesn 
rend than tear the strength of the nation asunder. 
Insubordination, then anarchy, and then revolu- 
tion, would follow each other m quick succession; 
and finally, after buffeting the waves until its 
energy and vigor are exhausted, the nation would 
seek repose in the calm of despotism. 

In answer to all this, we are told that the Amer- 
ican people will never consent to the repeal of their 
Sabbath laws. Our reply is, they have already 
consented. In the city of St. Louis — the com- 
mercial metropolis of my own State — the present 
Board of Aldermen, consisting in part of Ger- 
mans, did actually repeal the Sabbatn laws a few 
months since, that were enacted by the American 
Board of ^Idermen of last year. 

Sir, in less than ten years, at the present ratio 
of immigration, and with the present facilities for 
acquiring suffrage, our large cities will be ruled 
by foreigners. And who can doubt that they will 
then finish, in other cities, what they have begun 
in the city of St. Louis ? 

You tell me that the number pf foreigners is 
too insignificant to excite alarm. And this is 
precisely what was said in France of the infidel 
clubs of Voltaire. «« What can they do?" said 
the Kins in the pride of his power. " What can 
they do ?" said the nobility that surrounded the 
throne. Contemptible visionaries ! *< What can 
they do," said the bishops, " against us who hold 
the conscience of the nation bv the force of habit 
and by the terrors of eternity ?" And thus — while 
the leaven was fermenting, while the fever wa» 
rising, while the unquiet earth was heaving and 
the magazines of woe were filling up — the people 
were soothed to sleep. They were awaxened 
only by the roar of revolution ; and only in time 
to see the uncapping of that fearful volcano which 
rolled out a continuous sheet of desolatioA over 
all the land. 

It is in vain that you rely for safety on the 
freedom and power of the Government; tor these, 
in the hands of a profligate suffn^, are the very 
attributes of our peril . Nor will it afford us pro- 
tection from these menacing evils to close our 
eyes to the fact of their existence; for all history 
testifies that the danger of national ruin is aug- 
mented and rendered more inevitable, inversely, 
in proportion as the sources of ruin are less 
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clearly diacerncd. Nor yet will it save us to 
have an aggregate majority on our side, for, as I 
have stated above, these evils assail us on our 
weak points, and where we have not the majority. 
It must also be remembered that the alertness of 
minorities is quite as proverbial as the phlegmatic 
indolence of majorities — commonljr the one gains 
and the other loses, until the majority changes 
sides. But a majority is not needed to destroy 
our Government. A small number of madmen 
may wreck a ship in a storm. Ask history how 
the Governments of antiquity were subverted. 
The answer is, in the general, *< By the decay of 
virtue and the consequent growth of vice." It 
was tliis that destroyed the Grecian Republic. 
It was this that touched with death the iron 
sinews and proud heart of the Roman Empire. 
It was this that broke down the ancient and lUus* 
trious kingdom of David and Solomon into a 
trembling dependency which was finally sub- 
verted by the son of Vespasian in the midst of 
boundless slaughter. It was this, in short, that 
ruined all the Governments of ancient story. 
Such, at all events, is the teaching of history. 
And how does philosophy account for this uni- 
form destiny ? Let it speak for itself. Its utter- 
ance is clear and distinct. *' Slowly,*' it informs 
us, ** and reluctantly does human nature rise up 
from sloth, and ignorance, and animalism; and 
many hands and constant effort are demanded to 
raise and hold up the sluggish mass; but a single 
hand may cut the cord and let it thunder back on 
destruction. A well-tuned orchestra and a har- 
monious choir demand science and skill; but a 
fool may put the instruments out of order, and 
send out notes of discord. To bring a garden to 
its Iiighest state of culture, taste and industry and 
experience must combine the discoveries of ages; 
but a herd of swine may destroy its beauty in 
an hour." 

Finally, on this point, to throw into one sen- 
tence the cause ana reason of our fears, as well 
as the distinctive ground upon which we base our 
prefei-ence of the native to the foreigner, I remark 
that it is infinitely easier to ^vU down than it is 
to hvMd up a government; and while the for- 
eigner is peculiarly qualified to achieve the for- 
mer result, he is utterly unable to accomplish the 
latter. 

We are not alarmists. We trust that our Gov- 
ernment will live, and rise to a glorious immor- 
ulity; but if it is destined to fall on evil times 
and be ruined, then we desire, while the smoke 
of our burning ascends, and the fragments of our 
wreck are floating by, that our countrymen may 
know that we put forth our hands, in feebleness 
it may be, to arrest the evil. This is the posi- 
tion of thc^ American party; and for this the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Bowik] brands it 
with proscription. 

But it is more than time that I should turn to 
the last point in the gentleman's speech which I 
propose to notice. It is the charge of religious 
intolerance. 

In submitting my views on this branch of the 
subject, it may not oe improper to state that there 
are leading men in the American party who differ 
with me. I will therefore be understood as only 
proposing to give my own construction as to its 
policy. 

And here I must be permitted to express my 
regret that the gentleman saw fit to leave out 
the proof of that charge. I had heard it made 
on tiic stump, and with apparent sincerity; but 
the proof has invariably been wanting. I had 
never expected to hear it in Congress unaccom- 
panied with the proof. But I here affirm, that 
neither in the speeches which I heard during the 
canvass, nor in the gentleman's speech on yes- 
terday, have I been able to discern even the trace 
of an argument in proof of the charge alleged. 
The truth is, there nas been no attempt at argu- 
ment, unless there is aigument in abuse, or in 
drollery, or in swa^ering gesticulation. 

What do we say m our published platform of 
principles on the subject of religion? We say 
plainly and distinctly, *<No rcli^ous in tolerance.'' 
We did, I admit, in our first platform, express a 
determined resistance to the '* aggressive policy" 
and " corrupt tendencies" of ecclesiastical dom- 
ination; but we never have proposed, nor do 
we noA^ propose, to interfere with any man's 



rights of conscience. We have said, and still 
say, that there shall be " no union of Church and 
State" in this country, for the Church has always 
been corrupted by the foul embrace. How was 
it affected when Constantino united its powers 
with those of the State ? History symbolizes its-* 
spiritual condition by the apt and appropriate 
figure of a •* whited sepulcher" — beautiful with- 
out, but within full of dead men's bones. How 
has it invariably been affected under similar cir- 
cumstances; and how has it scourged the State 
for seeking and securing the unholy alliance? 
Look at Spain groaning under the lash of the 
Church ! Look at Galileo, whose genius it tor- 
tured on the rack ! Look at Latimer and Ridley, 
whom it burned at the stake ! Look at the hornd 
Inquisition, whose-ealiing weight it dared to lay 
on the world ! Behold it wielding the ax, and 
wearing off its bloody edge in beheading men, 
because they dared to read their Bibles, and in- 
terpret its meaning for themselves ! See it in 
Ireland, driving from the door of the starving 
peasant his only cow, and selling her for half her 
value, to raise tithes for the support of a Protest- 
ant clergyman whom he never saw ! And in ad- 
dition to this, see the priests of his own Church, 
as thc^ meet him at the cradle; watch them, as 
with jibbering and clenched teeth and hungry 
stomach, they dog him through life to the grave; 
yes, and beyond the grave with their demand for 
money ! Hear them asking for money when the 
infant is baptized; hear them asking for money 
when the boy is confirmed; hear them asking for 
money when he goes to confession; hear Uiem 
asking for money when they grant an indulgence; 
hear them asking for money when they visit the 
sick; hear them asking for money when they 
grant the benefit of extreme unction to the dying; 
hear them asking for money when they perform 
the last sad office to the dead; and finally, hear 
their heartless and ctastkn demand for money 
from the friends of the departed, until the monk 
and the mass have extracted his 'soul from pur- 
gatory! The vojrage to Paradise by this ex- 
pensive and circuitous mode of transit becomes 
an intolerable burden; and it is made to pass 
round by the way of purgatory for no other con- 
ceivable purpose, that I can discern, than to jus- 
tify their enormous exactions of freight, [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Sir, we love religious liberty. We are jealous 
of the rights of conscience; and hence we will 
ever resist such a union of Church and State in 
this country as would crush out religious lib- 
erty. Nor do we, in this respect, go a whit 
further than the American Catnolic goes. He 
eschews, as cordially as we do, the dogma once 
held by the Church of Rome—" That the Pope 
has power to dethrone kings and princes, and 
deprive them of their crowns. " He would re- 
sist, as promptly as any other American, the erec- 
tion on this continent of that inexorable tribunal, 
whose pathway through Spain is still marked 
with the traces of ancient murder. So far from 
being intolerant in matters of religion, we are 
the nrst political party, if not the only one, that 
has ever distinctly declared its opposition to re- 
ligious intolerance. We propose to protect the 
religion of both the Catholic and the Frotestant; 
and to that end we intend to resist the " aggrtsntt 
policy** by which the one might crush out the life 
and being of the other. 

And now, having disposed of the gentleman's 
speech, I resume the line of remark on which 
I set out in the beginning. I stated that 1 was 
opposed to the further agitation of the slavery 
question in Congress; partly because of its mis- 
chievous tendency, but, chiefly, during the pres- 
ent short session, because it Keeps in abeyance, 
and will probably defeat altogether, other and 
important public interests. I desire, during the 
residue of my hour, to speak somewhat in aetail 
on each of tnese two topics. 

An eminent British historian, speaking of the 
American Republic, calls it the ** Young Giant of 
the West;" and, considering its unrivaled growth 
and expansion , he has certainly applied to it a 
very appropriate designation. But this *' slavery 
agitation" is a fearful gangrene on the limbs of 
the youthful giant, climbing with dark, mortal 
omen toward the seat of life. It was the hiss of 
this serpent that alarmed our fathers when they 



were laying the foundation of the Governmen(^ 
and from that day to this it has trailed its slimy 
length — its pathway of shame — along all the years 
of our growing greatness. It has finally suc- 
ceeded in coihng itself about the body of the 
<* giant." Its strong folds are now contracting 
with crushing power, and history has already 
recorded the first tragic line of the final catas- 
trophe. 

We shall not fully appreciate the mischievous 
tendency of '* slavery agitation," unless we look 
narrowly into its past history, and carefully noto 
its occasions and effects. It began far back in 
our national annals. Its first scene was enOicted 
on the floor of the old Continental Congress. 
For three successive years it rocked the floor of 
that Hall, and shook the ill -compacted elements 
of the Confederacy almost to dissolution. It was 
raging fiercely when the convention met to frame 
the Inderal Constitution; and it was transferred 
to the floor of that convention. So fierce and 
violent was the contest there, that the hope of 
uniting the contending factions into one common 
sisterhood of States was for a time completely 
blighted. At length an amicable adjustment was 
effected. The State of Virginia ceded to the 
United States that splendid domain known as the 
Northwestern Territory, from which five flour- 
ishing States have since been formed. This 
munificent bequest was at that time an effectual 
quietus to the slavery agitation. It was the great 
pacificator. It saia to the troubled elements, 
** Peace, be still!" and instantly the sea went 
down, and the great vessel of our country's for- 
tunes was seen floating like a beautiful swan on 
the bosom of the quiet waters. 

A little attention to the slavery agitation in this 
instance, especially to the manner of its adjust- 
ment, will aisclose the secret and baneful source 
of all subsequent and similar agitations. Before 
the Federal Constitution was adopted, the area 
and population of what is now the slave country 
largely exceeded the area and population of the 
free States. It was clearly apparent, therefore, 
that the slave States, under the three -fifths rule 
of representation, would hold the balance of 

I>ower in both branches of th^ National Legis- 
ature. Hence the relentless opposition of the 
free-State delegates in that f^nvention to the 
institution of slavery. The contest (Aeti, as in 
subsoquent instances to which I will presently 
advert, was a struggle for vested rights on tho 
one side, and political supremacy on the otlier. 
This proposition is susceptible of a degree of 
proof scarcely inferior to demonstration. In the 
argument which I propose to make upon it, I 
shall leave out of view the interesting prooff that 
might be drawn directly from the contest itself, 
and direct my attention to such only as are dedn- 
cible from its final adjustment. 

If the contest in question did not originate in 
an unworthy grasping after political supremacy 
on the part of the free States^ delegates, in what, 
I ask, did it originate 7 Did it spring from an 
inherent repugnance to the institution of slaver y» 
considered simply and in itself? Was it the off- 
spring of humanity interposing in behalf of the 
slaver Surely sqch a contrast could not have 
sprung from either of these sources. In what, 
then, did it originate? There is but one answer 
to the question; and that answer is clearly dedu- 
cible from the mode of adjustment by which the 
struggle was terminated. The acquisition of the 
Northwestern Territory opened out to the free 
States the prospect of future expansion, and, 
with that expansion, the prospect of ultimate 
political supremacy in the councils of the na- 
tion. Hence the magic power of the famed or- 
dinance of '87. You remember how promptly 
and effectually it appeased the storm; how com- 
pletely it bridled the wild ravings of fanaticism; 
now It closed up the temple of Janus, and furled 
for the time all banners of battle. And yet the 
condition of the slave was in nowise affected by 
its passage. The proof of the proposition sub- 
mitted above is full and complete — that the first 
slavery agitation was a contest on the part of the 
free States for politieal svpremaey. I pass with- 
out further remark to the reviewal of its subse* 
quent history. 

The next serious agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion occurred in the year 1813, when the Slate of 
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Louisinna applied for admission into the Union. 
A bloody war with Great Britain was just on the 
eve of bursting upon the country; but the battle 
upon the slavery question appealed so directly to 
interest on the one side, and to mad fanaticism 
on the other, that even the '* pomp and circum- 
stance" o^ approaching war were either un- 
heeded, or '.ost sight of, in the fury of sectional 
agitation. In this, as in the former instance, the 
contest was a struggle for power. 

The third, and by far the most frightful '* agita- 
tion" that haa ever transpired since our Govern- 
ment bej^n, occurred when Missouri applied for 
permission to form hor State constitution. It com- 
menced in Uie year 1819; and for two terrible 
years the smoke of the battle hung over the Cap- 
itol. The great heart of the nation was beating 
tumultuousty, and almost bursting with appre- 
hension, when suddenly the battle-clouds lifted, 
and all eyes in both sections of the Union turned 
eagerly to see on whose banner victory had 
perched. They saw the contending hosts sitting 
quietly around a double-faced monument on the 
one Side and the other of which each read the 
inscription of its own victory. Missouri was 
admitted beneath the aegis of the Constitution; 
but slavery was forever restricted from all the ter- 
ritory north and west of that State. 

1 shall pass by the ** agitation" of 1836, which 
occurred when the State of Arkansas applied 
for admission into the Union. Other elements 
80 complicated the struggle as to render its true 
source and character most difficult of clear dis- 
cernment. 

The next scene in this tragic act occurred in 
1845, when the annexation of Texas was pro- 
posed. Here the issue was fairly presented. It 
wtw a contest for power on the part of the free 
States, and for nothing else, slavery already 
existed in Texas. Its admission neither dimin- 
ished nor increased the number of slaves. It 
gave the South additional power in the councils 
of the nation; and was therefore opposed by the 
I^forth. Slavery was only an incident; while po- 
litical aggrandizement was the source and object 
of the strife. 

.The successive agitations that occurred in con- 
nection with the Oregon bill, the California bill, 
and the Utah and New Mexico bill— commencing 
in 1847 and terminating in 1850 — are so nearly 
alike, and trench so closely upon each other, that 
the three may be grouped together, and regarded 
as eonstituting one ^reat struggle. I shall not 
pAQse here to ai^ue tne questions relating!: to the 
ocgaaion and object of this struggle. Vve were 
all ejre-witnesses of the scene; but as each of us 
observed it from a different angle of observation, 
"w^ would all differ, most probably, in our opin- 
ions both as to its origin and effect. There is one 
respect, however, in which there is perfect agree- 
ment. We all agree that its amicable adjustment 
arrested the eddying whirl of that fearful mael- 
Btroom which threatened to ingulf the Union. 
In this instance the contest was settled on a new 
principle — the principle of non-intervention. All 
sections of the country acquiesced in the adjust- 
ment; and the feverish excitement of 1850 was 
fast dying out, when suddenly, like a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky, the double-dyed fraud of 
*' squatter sovereignty "was launched down upon 
us. It shivered the fine of partition that gave us 
some sort of show for future expansion, and laid 
open pur spreading and fertile domain to the 
paupers and loafers and felons uf Europe. And 
now, the alien, standing upon that soil still red 
and slippery with the blood of southern chivalry, 
can turn us and our property away. If the re- 
pealing clause of the Kansas-Nebraska act had 
Deen so framed as to revive the '* Old French 
laws" establishing slavery in the Louisiana pur- 
chase, the interests of the South would then nave 
been protected; but that act, by express pro- 
rision, declares that those laws shall not be 
•* revived" or <* put in force. " In conclusion on 
this point, 1 put the question: Where are our 
troubles about slavery to end? We are now in 
the very throe and travail of agitation. Omens 
of evil hang thick and dark along the horizon of 
the future ! No star of hope arises ! No ray of 
deliverance gleams out to gladden the heart of the 
nation I Our present is full of trouble, our future 
replete with doubt only less than despair. 



If there were no other subjects demanding con- 
gressional attention, I should still regard this 
eternal clamor about slaverv as the climax of 
madness; inasmuch as it tencis directly to unhar- 
ness the loins and quench the vigor and divide 
the councils of the nation. But when I remember 
that, in addition to these positive evils, it keeps 
inabeyancc the consideration of all othersubjects, 
however grave and weighty in tlicir character, I 
have no lan^age in which' to express my utter 
aversion to its further vexatious and harassing 
progress. ^ 

In this immediate connection, and with a view 
to indicate the particular class of subjects upon 
which our people in the West desire congres- 
sional legislation, I will ask your attention to a 
brief statement of facts in relation to that inter- 
esting region of country. 

Less than three quarters of a century a^o. 
Governor Spotswood, of Virginia, plied every 
effort within the grasp of his great mind to in- 
duce his countrymen to cross the Alleghany 
ridfe. ** When motives of avarice failed, he suc- 
ceeded by considerations of ambition. An order 
of knighthood was formed. Caps and epaulets 
and garters were distributed. A small horse- 
shoe of beaten gold, stitched to the coat of each 
daring knight, proclaimed the adventurous char- 
acter of the transitory crusade." With fearless 
step they ascended tne untrodden heights of the 
mountain; and in ten short weeks tlie gates of 
the magnificent West were burst asunder. Since 
then the tide of emigration has been sweeping 
westward with the steady and resistless advance 
of a sea. The soldiers of 1776 and 1812 have 
since drawn their warrants and settled in that 
land of promise. Their sons and daughters, 
blooming in health and vigor, are there. The 
arts and improvements of civilized life are there. 
Wealth ana intelligence and refinement are there. 
Schools and colleges, and the pulpit and the press, 
are there. All that the East called its own is 
there. The largest half of the country's popu- 
lation is there. The mighty genius of the nine- 
teenth century is there. The whole stupendous 
array of machinery, whose wondrous power in 
abriaging labor has relaxed the curse on man 
and beast, is there. The terrors of the wilder- 
ness have shrunk back as if from the glance of 
destiny. Interminable forests have gone down 
with all their plumed honors before the ax-armed 
cohorts of peaceful industry. Thousands of 
log-cabins, which once formed the image and 
emblem of the West, have long beet) supplanted 
by mansions scarcely less elegant than the palace 
of Aladdin. Flounshing cities have arisen as if 
from the wa vines of magic. In plain, unfigura- 
tive truth, ** the wilderness and the solitary 
place" have been made glad; and the desert lit- 
erally *•* blossoms as the rose." 

Such was the past, and such is the present, of 
the West. Shall I now lift the vail and cast the 
horoscope of its future } No power of prophetic 
discernment can gprasp the whole of that future; 
but its bold striking outline is palpable to the ob- 
tusest observation. The West is destined soon 
to become, if indeed it is not already, the richest 
agricultural region in the world. How much of 
its future greatness is revealed in the breadth and 
fertiUty of its soil. Compared with other coun- 
tries, It is, in round numbers, about twelve times 
as large as France, six times as large as Great 
Britain, and nearly thirty times as large as Old 
England alone. Its climate is mild and salubri- 
ous. The Rocky Mountains protect it from the 
rude blasts of the northwest Pacific, and the Alle- 
ghanies interpose an effectual barrier against the 
cold east wind, so destructive*of life and health 
in the Atlantic States. These lofty ridges are 
the heaven-built walls of that garden of the world. 
Indeed, I have sometimes imagined that the very 
position of those rock-browed ridges was stu- 
diously arranged, for a wise and beneficent pur- 
pose, by that wisdom which built and fashioned 
the eartn for the comfort and convenience of man. 
Starting at tlie extreme nortliern boundary of the 
West, some hundreds of miles asunder, they reg- 
ularly and gradually converge as they approach 
its soutliern limits, forming a miglity tunnel 
tlirough which the wind and weather of the nortli 
are poured out on the Mexican Gulf. But the 
South can never return this compliment to us who 



live in the West. If all the siroccos of the tropics 
should conspire to blast us with their foul, hot 
breath, they would soon find themselves blowing 
from the wrong end of the tunnel. Their utmost 
rage could not reach us. When the south wind 
does come, it is as soft and bland as an infant's 
breath. , It melts the hoar frosts of spring, brings 
us our birds and our flowers, and fills the whole 
land with the eai-ly harbingers of returning sum- 
mer. 

Again : the West is destined to become a great 
manufacturing region. It possesses every ad- 
vantage for this purpose that the hand of boun- 
teous nature could bestow. Its creeks and rivers 
must be numbered by the thousand; and in all 
their higher sections, they are rolling and tum- 
bling over ledges and precipices in all the wildnesa 
of untamed and unappropriated power. In the 
dash of every torrent; in the roar of every cas- 
cade; in the rush and thunder of a thousand cat- 
aracts, the voice of destiny is heard throughout 
the mighty West. Neither New England nor 
Old England can much longer enjoy the profits 
of furnishing us with their various fabrics. We 
shall soon have our Lowell and our Manchester, 
as we now have our Pittsburg, and Wheeling, 
and Cincinnati, and St. Louis. Nature has fur- 
nished us the necessary facilities, and western 
enterprise will accomplish the work. 

No nation has ever become great or powerful 
without enterprise. Why is it that China is so 
weak and powerless, compared with other na- 
tions ? Is it because she is wanting in industry ? 
No nation is more industrious. She walls her 
territory to shut out the invader; she bridges her 
valleys with chains; she transforms her rocks into 
terraces; and, as if disdaining the assistance of 
nature, she rears her temples on mountains of 
her own construction. And yet, if an earthquake 
should sink her to-day, what ocean would miss 
her sails } The secret of her weakness lies in this: 
sA« is voanting in energy. 

It is with nations as it is with individuals. 
The man who has energy holds a guarantee to 
greatness. Exile him to the wilderness, and he 
presses milk and honey from its rocks. Launch 
nim out on the stormy ocean, and he exacts a 
rich! revenue from its billows. Place him in a 
printing office, and he becomes a philosopher 
and statesman. Imprison his body, and, through 
the grated windows of his cell, he sends out his 
soul to tread the zodiac, and count the constel- 
lations of heaven. Bring out and spread in his 
pathway the racks and chains of Jewish per- 
secution, and, looking forward to the results and 
rewards of his labors, he points to these instru- 
ments of torture, and says, with serene com- 
posure, •* None of these things move me." Place 
nim in any and all relations, whether prosperous 
or adverse, and still his step is firm, fearless, 
forward; and if the framery of the universe fall, 
its shattered ruins will strike him on his way ta 
his object. And, as with individuals, so with 
nations, energy is th'; condition and guarantee of 
greatness, who, then, in the light of these facts, 
can set bounds to the growing greatness of the 
West — a country where the Benificent Creator 
has emptied the horn of abundance, and where 
energy is the staple of character ? 

Finally: The West is destined to become great 
and powerful in a commercial point of view. 
Spread out the map of that wonderful region and 
look for a moment at its natural facilities for 
transit and transportation. Take up your posi- 
tion at the mouth of the ** Beautiful Ohio" and 
trace out the lines of travel that radiate thence to 
all points of the compass. In the direction of 
Pittsburg you have nine hundred and fifty miles 
of steam navigation. To the Falls of St. An- 
thony you have a thousand miles more. To the 
head waters of the turbid Missouri you have a 
continued stretch of three thousand miles more. 
These noble streams, together with their numer- 
ous tributaries, make up a combined aggregate 
of not less than ten thousand miles. 

Nor is the West shut in from intercourse with 
the rest of the world. Nearly all its navigable 
streams terminate in that ** Father of Waters" 
which nature herself has channeled out to the 
southern marts of trade. The great chain of 
lakes which forms its commercial and political 
boundary on the north opens <i direct communica- 
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lion to that ocean of opulence which has made 
New £ngland and Old England the commercial 
ennporiuma of the world. And, finally, if Con- 
gress will only suspend the slavery agitation long 
enough to listen and respond to the wants of the 
country, it will soon m connected by railroad 
with the Pacific ocean. That great work accom- 
plished, the West will have fairly entered upon 
Its high career. Only think of it a moment. 
Ships from the Indian ocean, from Canton, and 
Calcutta, can cross the Pacific, and deposit-their 
rich freight on the western shore of this continent, 
and save ten thousand miles of the most difficult 
and dangerous navigation. The entire circumfe|r- 
ence of the earth will then be traversed by steam, 
and the line of transit so formed — to borrow a 
figure from geography — will be the commercial 
equator of the globe. It will reverse the course of 
the world 's commerce. It will be the great chan- 
nel along which the wealth of nations will fiow. 
Merchants from London and Liverpool will cross 
the American continent by railroaa on their way 
to Asia. Thsy will purchase their silks, and 
gums, and spices, and rich aromatics, in the 
respective markets of Asia and the islands of the 
Pacific, and then return homeward by the same 
line of travel. They will thus pass and repass, 
and their commerce will be transported, across 
the entire breadth of this continent. But this is 
not all. The merchandise imported from the 
same markets to the Atlantic cities, and which is 
now carried round by Cape Horn, will take the 
same course; and the entire aggregate will pass 
through the very heart of the West. Then, and 
not till then, will the natural resources of the 
West have fairly begun to be developed. Then, 
the American Republic will have fairly begun to 
achieve its high destiny. Yes, when that iron 
pathway is spread from ocean to ocean, and this 
eartli-encoinpassing current of travel and trans- 
portation is set in motion along it, not only the 
West, but this great and powerful nation — not 
only the nation, but the trading and trafficking 
world — will feel the impulse. 

I have detected, in the course of my remarks, 
a smile of incredulity — I will not construe it less 
charitably to myself— playing upon the lips of 
members who sit immediately around me. Sirs, 
I cheerfully accord to you, and each of you, the 
benefit and luxury of a smile at my expense. 
The country whence I came, and of wnich I 
apeak , is smiling also. It will, I trust, continue 
to smile for many years. It will ultimately , and 
in due time, go up and possess the broad inher- 
itance which these views anticipate. In what I 
have said I have not given utterance to idle 
declamations. I have not unbridled and set wild 
an impulsive and fervid imagination. It has been 
DO part of my design, thus far, to pursue a line 
of remark in the nature and character of argu- 
ment. The statements I have made are higher, 
more reliable, and more affirmative than argu- 
ments. They are statements of fact; and deduc- 
tions from premises as immutable as the laws 
of matter. What I have said of the past and 

r resent of the West is matter of history. What 
have said, in the shape of deductions, respect- 
ing its opening and brightening future — especially 
of tliat future which shall follow the completion 
of the Pacific railroad — is based upon laws as »ld 
as the creation. No skepticism can gainsay these 
facts or doubt the deductions based upon them. 

And here let us look for a moment, from this 
angle of observation, at the discussion now pend- 
ing in both Houses of Congress. 

A vast region of country, opulent in all the 
essential elements of power and greatness, asks 
Cons^ress to aid it in constructing a road which 
would lift the whole nation into new capacities 
of progress; and Congress strangely and persist- 
ently refuses to suspend the sUvery agitation, 
and give even one day to the consideration of 
tliat reasonable request. The completion of this 
work, it is freely and frankly admitted, would 
pour new life and vigor into every sinew of our 
social and financial system ; it would immeasur- 
ably enlarge our already unrivaled agriculture; it 
would raise our infant manufactories, now strug- 
gling for a doubtful existence, into prosperous 
and permanent ascendency ; it would whiten every 
ocean with the sails of our commerce, and fill 
every mart with the products ot our skill; and 



yet its completion is delayed, and will moat prob- 
ably be defeated, at least so far as the present 
Congress is concerned, by the intolerable nui- 
sance of slavery agitation. 

Nine tenths of the people in the western States, 
and a lai^'e majority of tne citizens of the eastern 
and middle States, desire the speedy construction 
of the Pacific railroad. The commercial neces- 
sities of the nation demand it. The continued 
possession of four hundred thousand square miles 
of our territory on the Pacific coast demands it. 
The defense of ourocean-bound Republic demands 
it. And yet, though the money and the energy 
are ready to construct it, no time can be spared 
from the *' slavery agitation" to Investigate its 
claims. 

But I have another and a higher reason for 
desiring the termination of the existing contest. 
If it continue, our ruin is inevitable. As well 
might you attempt to blot out the sun and bind 
the solar system together with cobwebs, as to 
waste your strength in an insane endeavor to hold 
the discordant elements of this Confederacy in a 
state of adhesion, while this vexing and disor- 
ganizing question is permitted to ii^tsi the halls 
of legislation. But if we bury this dangerous 
issue, and set our hearts upon the aggrandize- 
ment of the country, there may be no bound to 
the sacred munificence of our preservation. The 
coming tritds and tribulations of earth may but 
aug[ment our glory . Preserved amidst the " thun- 
deringsand lightnings" which appal the tribes 
and races of earth, we may yet be led up, like 
the prophet to the Mount, to see the face of the 
Eternal Lawgiver, and when the visitation has 
past, the world may see us descending from the 
mountain and the cloud, our brow blazing, and 
our hands holding the Commandments of Man- 
kind. And if — as there is great reason to sup- 
gose — the terms of metaphor employed in tne 
criptures to represent tne destruction of the 
globe, are only material emblems of the spiritual 
up-breaking and subsequent renovation of the 
race, then our Government may stand forever. 
The cause of humanity bids it stand. The suc- 
cess of our great experiment of self-government 
bids it stand. "The Yery earth itself," as it 
whirls along its orbit, <* carries the universal shout 
around, eHo perpelua!** and froni the most distant 
realms of the coming future returns the prolonged 
and repeated echo, ** be thou everlasting!** 

THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

SPEECH OF HON. THOS. F. BOWIE, 

OF MARYLAND, 

In the House or Reprksentativbs, 

January 13, 1857. 

Tbe HouM being in the Commiuee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and having under conBtdention the 
Tariff bill- 
Mr. BOWIE said: 

Mr. Chairman: I do not propose to consider 
the tariir question at this time. I propose to 
reserve what I have to say on that suoject to 
some more convenient season. I have not di- 
rected my mind to the consideration of that ques* 
tion at this time, because I had no idea that it 
would be sprung on the House this morning; but, 
with the consent of the House and of the Chair, 
I shall proceed to give my views upon some of 
the topics embraced in the President's message, to 
which the attention of the House has been called 
by the various members who have addressed 
tlie committee. Wfth reference to the tariffques- 
tion, therefore, I shall only say, « Go thy way 
for this time, and when I have a more convenient 
season I will call for thee." [Laughter.] I shall 
proceed with my remarks, availine myself of the 
latitude of debate allowed under the rules of this 
House. I propose to address myself in reply 
to some of the remarks of my colleague, [Mr. 
Datis,] who has found so much fault with the 
President's message. I shall not, in the remarks 
which I propose to submit, dwell much upon 
that portion of the President's message which 
relates to the organization of the Black Repub- 
lican party. That subject has been so ably nan- 
died, so thoroughly silted, and the arguments on 



it so thoroughly exhausted, that t shall give them 
but a passing notice — merely to five it a blow as 
it falls. It is true that we are told that we should 
not strike down a fallen foe; but when that foe 
wriggles in death, and in his struggles eives warn* 
in^ of a future attack, it is the part of wisdom— - 
it IS the part of prudence, to put him beyond 
the reach of harm forever. 

Now, sir, the President, in the exercise of a 
clear constitutional duty—- of an obli^tion im* 
posed on him by the Constitution to give inform- 
ation from time to time to the Congress of the 
United States, of the state of the Union, not only 
in reference to its foreign, but domestic relationsi 
has announced what, in his judgment, is a con- 
spiracy to overturn the Constitution. He haa 
conceived, in his judgment, that there is a design 
upon the part of the Black Republican party — I 
strike out the word '* Black '* for the sake of 
courtesy, [laughter]— to strike down the funda- 
mental principles of our Government. He con- 
ceives that the organization of a party, based 
upon the principles announced by mr. Speaker 
Banks, in his great commereial speech in New 
York, that mere nuAibers should prevail, attempt- 
ing to array all that portion of our mat country 
who are not slaveholders against uose who are 
slaveholdera, as in violation of the spirit of th« 
Constitution; and this being his judgment, in 
which the great Democratic party concun, I thank 
him for the bold, fearless, and patriotic manner 
in which he has presented to the mind of the 
American people the momentous issues involved 
in the consideration of such a question. 

The attempts to bring into conflict the com- 
mercial interests of the North and South, and 
to generate in the minds of the people of these 
sections feelings of bitter and unrelenting hatred 
towards each other, could only result in the de- 
struction of our Government. Conceiving this 
to be the design of that party, it was undoubt- 
edly the duty of the President, under his oath 
of office, to inform promptly tbe people of all 
the States of the dangers which nitnered around 
the Union of these States. Under the Constitu- 
tion it is bis duty to inform the Houses of Con- 
gress, and the people, of threatened dangers^ 
either from domestic or foreign enemies. Then* 
how could he conscientiously have withheld his 
note of alarm in this matter? If he had done so 
he would have been derelict to every constitu- 
tional oblation. This no one will doubt; for is 
there one here who does not believe that if this 
sectional organization had succeeded, there would 
have been great danger of disunion ? I appeal 
to Fillmore men, and to the Democratic party, 
now composed of conservative Whigs ana con- 
servative Democrats, of the present and of times 
gone by — I appeal to the great masses of the 
people for the truth of this assertion. Even if 
disunion had not been the immediate result, 
there would have been anarchy and civil discord. 
There would jiave been those bitter contentions 
between the North and the South that would 
have resulted, ultimately^ in civil war. It was 
time for the President to warn the people and 
their representatives; and he has done so calmly, 
considerately, and dispassionately. A domestic 
foe is more insidious and deadly than a foreicn 
one. It is stealthy in its approach to the citadel 
of our rights. And what would be the character 
of the civil war aeainst which the President has 
warned us ? He has said truly that its history 
would be written in recordis of desolated fields, 
conflagrations of houses, murder, rapine, and all 
the horrible and dreadful attendants on inter- 
necine war. When once begun, we know not 
when and where it would terminate. Ruin and 
devastation would follow it everywhere. The 
President would have been a traitor to the trust 
confided to him, and to tbe country which gave 
him birth, if, believine that the aims of this sec-> 
tional party, if carrieaout, would have led to the 
dissolution of the Union, he had not proclaimed 
the fact in his annual message. I thank him for 
his message in the name of the constituency I rep- 
resent, and in my own name. I thank him in the 
name of constitutional law, and in the name of 
liberty and eoual rights. Now, while the bugle 
note IS sounding for another conflict four years 
to come, like that we have just passed through, 
I deem it only fair to say that I will, as I hope 
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every lover of the Union will, be found standing 
side by side with the President and his party. 
Of course we cannot expect that the Republicans 
will take kindly this exposure of their designs. 
** The galled jade winces." They can have no 
more love for the present Chief Magistrate than 
the followers of Aaron Burr had for Jefferson, 
or those engaged in the whisky insurrection in 
Pennsylvania nad for Washington. They may 
heap abuse on the President — they may accuse 
him of having libeled them — they may allege 
that he is a partisan President, and may continue 
to pour upon him the vials of their wrath *, but, sir, 
if 1 mistake not, the American party of the South 
(with theexception of my colleague; and the Dem- 
ocratic party — all conservative men everywhere — 
will give against them the same verdict that the 
President has. Ifwhat the Presidentsays does not 
apply to them, why do they take it to themselves? 
If they do not belong to the Garrison, the Wen- 
dell PnilUps school, who would burn the Bible 
and the Constitution — if they do not belong to that 
school of politicians who are in favor of abolish- 
ing slavery in the States, and who claim the power 
to do so, as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bing- 
ham] this mornine announced unequivocally, 
under those principles of the Constitution which 
secure the right of trial by jury, the habeas corpus 
act, and the great, eternal principles of liberty 
which are to be found in every line of that sacred 
instrument^f they do not belong to the school 
to which the honorable gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Bingham] and the senior member from 
Ohio [Mr..GiDDiNOB] do, why trouble themselves 
with all this abuse of the President's message ? 
I hope that messa^ will be scattered all over the 
world, as a warnmp; everywhere against men 
who would strike down, or attempt to strike 
down and destroy the eternal principles of con- 
stitutional liberty which are found in that in- 
strument. 

Sir, the measaffe is not <* unprecedented.'* 
My colleague [Mr. Davis] is not singular in 
the use of that term. There has not a Black 
Republican spoken upon this floor who has not 
denounced the message as <* unprecedented" and 
false to the history of the country. It was com- 
menced upon that side of the House, and has 
been followed up by my colleague. He at least 
seems to agree with them in this respect. How, 
sir, is it unprecedented ? Why, sir, from the 
earliest history of this Government — from the 
days of Washington down to the days of Gren- 
eral Jackson, you will find precedents of this 
kind in presidential messages. 

General Washington made the insurrections in 
Pennsylvania in reference to the tax upon whisky, 
the suDJect of a special message to Congress; and 
he not only did that, but asked for a force to 
suppress it, and Congress gave it to him. That 
message was more vituperative and abusive of 
the enemies of constitutional liberty than this. 
Jefferson denounced the alien and sedition laws 
of 1798, in round terms. He denounced the 
conspiracy of Aaron Burr and all his coadjutors. 
Madison denounced the conduct of Governor 
Strong, of Massachusetts, during the last war, 
for refusing to bring out his troops to fight a 
foreign enemy. 

And, sir, whenever there has been danger from 
combinations of men to suppress or to obstruct the 

frocess of law, it has been the practice of every 
^resident to communicate such facts to Congress. 
We have had em instance during this veryCongress 
in President Pierce's Kansas message. There 
'were obstructions to the laws in Kansas. I care 
not whether it came from what the Black Repub- 
licans call the border rufllans of Missouri, or rrom 
the emigrant aid society. There was a state of 
revolution there, and the President communicated 
the facts to Congress, and asked for power to 
suppress the troubles. It was all well enough 
then with the Black Republicans. It was music 
in their ears when the so-called ** bordsr rufiians 
of Missouri" were referred to; but when an attack 
vras made upon the <* emigrant aid society," it 
was all discord and distraction. 

I say it is the duty of the President, upon all 
emergencies of this sort, to communicate the facts 
to Congress, and let the people decide for them- 
selves. Then my colleague is mistaken when he 
says this is an extraordinary and unprecedented 



message. 1 have pointed out the precedents, and 
whether there were precedents or not, there is a 
constitutional obligation upon the President to 
communicate such facts to the Congress of the 
United States. 

In everything which has been said by my 
friend from Georgia, [Mr. Stephens,] my friend 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Branch,] and every 

Sntleman who has spoken upon this side of the 
ouse, relating to the power of Congress to ex- 
clude slavery from the Territories, 1 fully and 
thoroughly concur, and I take opposite grounds 
from what my colleague has taken. I denounce 
that claim of power, as the President has de- 
nounced it, as a gross and palpable usurpation of 
power. It will not do for gentlemen to tefer us, 
as they have done over and over again, to that 
clause in the Constitution which gives Congress 
power to ** make (as they say) all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory and other 
property of the United States," and to claim to 
derive the power under that clause. They, in 
the first place, misquote the tex(, and then after- 
wards set aside the clear and deliberate judgment 
of the highest court of this country. 

This is nothing new to my colleague. Though 
he may difi^er with the whole South American 

Earty upon that point, yet he has been true to 
imself. From the time 1 first knew him he has 
been an anti-slavery, Wilmot proviso, Missouri 
restriction man. But I propose now, in passing 
along upon this branch, to examine the reasons 
which my colleague has advanced heretofore 
upon this floor to establish the constitutionality 
of the Missouri restriction and the Wilmot pro- 
viso. They are both based upon the same idea — 
the idea that there is power in Congress to limit 
or restrain slavery in the Territories. I will do 
my colleague the justice to say that he has never 
gone to the extent of claiming the right to abolish 
It in the States. 

And here, Mr. Chairman, you will perceive 
that the n».ture of the power is the same in both 
coses. If Congress have no power to abolish 
slavery in the States, because of the want of con- 
stitutional grant, there is the same want of power 
in regard to the Territories. And you have at 
last to fall back on some general proposition — 
some general derivative power. My colleague 
says *' that there is no provision of the Consti- 
tution which prohibits Congress from legislating 
on the subject of slavery in the Territories; and 
he defies any one to show him tlie provision 
which forbids it. " Where, sir, does my colleague 
get his notions of constitutional law ? Does he 
regard the Congress of the United States as the 
representatives of a great Federal Government, 
unrestrained in its power, except by the limita- 
tions to be found in the Constitution ? You must 
look to the Constitution for limitations of powers 
in the States, because the States themselves were, 
at the time of its formation, sovereign national- 
ities. But, do you look to the Constitution to 
find out what are the restraining powers so far 
as the General Government is concerned. No, 
sir, you look to see where the grant of power is. 
If there be an absolute grant of power, then the 
Federal Government has the power — otherwise 
it has not. Now, sir, let me refer to the views 
of my colleague on that point. 

In 1849, my colleague wrote certain letters un- 
der the signature of Hampden — letters of which 
he has acknowledged himself to be the author — 
advocating the power of Congress to adopt the 
Wilmot proviso, as well as the constitutionality 
of the Missouri compromise of 1620. I will 
read an extract from one of these letters, to show 
what was the doctrine of my colleague at that 
time: 

" Now, I have never jret, ftom any lource, in any dis- 
cuMion, by any effort, been able to get any one opponent 
of tbia power of CongreM (to paM the Wilmot proviso,) 
to put his finger on any claoae of the Constitution wbicli 
ezpreoely, or by implication, forbids Congrew to exclude 
■tavery from a Territory." 

Sir, is it possible that I have now to meet with 
a man so ignorant of constitutional law as to 
claim a power in Congress to do anything and 
everything which is not expressly prohibited by 
the Constitution ? Why, sir, even in the days 
of blue-light Federalism, I have not been able to 
find the political writer who claimed that this 
Federal Government was so far a unit as to pos- 



sess all power not expressly denied to it by the 
limitations of the Constitution. I thought that 
we had been, before the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, separate, distinct, and independent sov- 
ereignties, and that we came into the Federal 
Union only for specific purposes. 

I do not care to go, at this time, into an elab- 
orate examination of this great question of the 
relative powers of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments. The subject has been already exhausted 
by those who have preceded me. But I must say 
that it is the first time I have ever heard, from 
any man professing to be a constitutional lawyer, 
that Congress has all the powers of Government, 
unless there are restrictions expressly to be found 
in its limitations. The reverse of this has always 
been considered as the true exposition of the Fed- 
eral compact. There must be an absolute and 
unequivocal grant of power in the Constitution 
itself; and if there be no such grant, then the 
power itself does not exist. The Constitution, 
It is true, contains limitations on the powers of 
the States, and, in some instances, limitations on 
the powers of Congress; but in these latter in- 
stances they are always made to prevent a con^ 
elusion from a foregoing expressly granted power, 
and are designed to prevent an enlargement of the 
power granted by constructive implications. 

Now, sir, when there is an express grant in 
the Constitution, the powers for carrying out that 
srant are as clearly given as is the grant itself. 
An implied power to carry out a grant is just as 
much a granted power as the original grant itself. 
It is one of those things which, oeing necessary 
and appurtenant to the grant, must go along with 
the grant itself. 

I feel no surprise at the course of my colleague, 
when he maintains the doctrine that Congress 
has the power to pass the Wilmot proviso, or the 
Missouri restriction bill. It is no new doctrine 
with him; he has maintained it all his life, ever 
since I have known him, and I am willing to give 
him credit for his consistency, in this respect at 
least. But, sir, I have a rigrht to quarrel with 
his logic, no matter how much I may respect the 
man; and when I choose to find fault with his 
logic, I must claim the right to express my sur- 
prise that he has not shaped his reasoning to meet 
the crisis which surrounds tlie constituency of 
us both. He has gone out of the way to find 
conclusions against them, when, by following the 
well-beaten path of logical deductions, he might 
have found ample supplies to have reinforced 
those of them who have been all the time strug- 
gling to maintain their equality with the other 
great States of this Confederacy. 

But my colleague, by way df laying great stress 
on his interpretation of the Constitution in this 
respect, says, in that same Hampden letter: ** On 
the contrary the Constitution gives to Congress 
expressly tine power to make all needful rulen 
and regulations respecting the territory and other 
property of the United States." Ay, sir, is this 
BO? I ask my colleague to turn to that clause in 
the Constitution and read it over again. It says: 
'* The Coneress shall have power to dispose qf 
and make aQ needful rules," &c. Why aid my 
colleague leave out those words ** dispose of?*' 
Why did he, when he was making an argument 
as a constitutional lawyer, leave ouX these words, 
significant and full of meaning as they are? 
Who ever heard of the words ** dispose of" 
beine used to denote the establishment of a terri- 
torial government? Who ever supposed they 
were intended to relate to political powers or po- 
litical rights in any sense whatever ? Dispose of 
a government! Why, sir, the idea is absurd, 
ridiculous, incomprehensible. I ask my col- 
league, then, why did he leave out these words 
when he wrote and published his Hampden let- 
ters ? They are the key to the text, and unvail 
every mystery that hangs around its construction. 

But, sir, it is useless to argue this question 
Airther. Of what avail is it for gentlemen to 
arffue ofainst the decision of the hi^est judicial 
triounalin the country? That question has been 
distinetly settled by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. That court has said, in the case 
of the United States vs. Gratiot and others, (13ih 
Curtis, p. 647,) that the term ."territory," as used 
in this clause of the Constitution, is simply 
descriptive of one kind of property, and is cquiv- 
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alent to the word **lands.^* The term ** territory" 
used here is merely descriptive of the character 
of the property designated. And when the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bingham] goes into an 
elaborate argument, as he has done this morning, 
upon the terms ** rules and regulations,** as used 
in the Constitution, 1 turn him over to the decision 
of the Supreme Court just referred to. But, sir, 
I care but little for the opinions of Black Repub- 
licans. I care but little about the opinions of 
Know Nothings. 1 care still less for the opinions 
of men who are following in the footsteps of 
Hartford Convention disunionists. 

Lord Coke says, ** There are precedents to be 
followed, and afso precedents to be avoided;** 
and I choose to avoid, not only the precedents, 
but the opinions which such men may brin? me. 
The man who, in this enlightened a^e of Amer- 
ican republicanism, would plant himself upon 
such treasonable doctrines as these, deserves no 
toleration at the hands of the American people. 

Sir, my colleague says that he is supported in 
his views of the constitutionality of the Missouri 
restriction by the opinions and the judgment of 
the immortal William Pinckncy; that Mr. Pinck- 
iiey voted for the eighth section of the Missouri 
compromise act, which contains the slavery re- 
striction; and from this fact my colleague infers 
that Mr. Pinckney advocated the constitutional 
right of Congress to exclude slavery from the 
Territories. But, sir, does not my colleague 
know that the whole scope and purpose of Mr. 
Pinckney 's great speech on that occasion was to 
show that Congress had^o constitutional power 
to impose such a restriction upon the people of 
the Territory of Missouri, then asking for admis- 
sion into the Uni^n as a State? 

The great argument used by him and mostly 
relied on by him in tliat speecn was, that if Mis- 
souri came into the Union as a State at all, she 
had a right to come in as an equal with each of 
the other States, and that Congress had conse- 
quently no right to impose terms and conditions 
which would deprive her of that equality. The 
argument was, that to inipose such restrictions 
would be like maiming a State in the very act of 
its birth , making it cripple, blind, and halt, instead 
of giving it life, with all the full powers and har- 
monious proportions of full-grown sovereignty. 
It is true that Mr. Pinckney voted for the eighth 
section, which was introduced as an amendment, 
and expressly intended to exclude all the territory 
embraced within the limits of Missouri, and to 
apply only to territory, then a wild and unin- 
habited region, where no white man's foot had 
ever made its print, and no trace of civilization 
had ever existed. To get Missouri in as a State 
of the Union, without the slavery restriction, 
was, in his opinion, more than an equivalent for 
an imaginary line extending exclusively over an 
uninhabited desert, which could in no sense impair 
the constitutional right of self-government which 
the teachings of our revolutionary struggles had 
implanted so deeply in the bosom of the American 
people. There were no people in existence there 
lobe affected by that line. There were mountains, 
to be sure, ana valleys not a few — hill and dale, 
plain and desert sands, rivers and streamlets, 
rocks and shells and mineral gems — the music 
of birds and the sweet fragrance of flowers; but 
these, all together, howsoever enchanting to the 
eye, could not speak a government into being. 
This alone was reserved for the civilization of 
man, and could be molded in times to come to 
suit the wants of an inexorable will. 

Mr. Pinckney, therefore, in voting for that 
eighth section, acted wisely in holding on to the 
substance, instead of grasping at the shadow. 
He knew that the same imnriutable principles 
which he had laid down in reference to the people 
of the Territory of Missouri, in their then terri- 
torial condition, would apply with equal force to 
the people of this vast wilderness, whenever, in 
the progress of civilization and emigration, they 
might choose to form a government for them- 
selves. He left to the wisdom of time what could 
not have been done in the madness of the hour. 
How, then, does my colleague derive any sup- 
port from the opinions of Mr. Pinckney? I com- 
mend that great speech to my colleague again, 
for a second and more considerate perusal ! 

But, Mr. Chairman, I pasi away from thispor- 
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tion of my colleague's speech. My colleague 
says that the passage of the Kansas-I^ebraska act 
and the repeal of the Missouri restriction, have 
brought upon the country its present unhappy 
condition. I have no doubt my- colleague thinks 
so. But, sir, there is an old adage wiiich I be- 
lieve to be a very true one: ** The wish is father 
to the thought.*' The prophet who wishes evil 
will be sure to prophesy evil; and my colleague 
has not been slow in gloomy prognostications 
of this description. In his celebrated *' King- 
Philip** speecn, delivered in this House, at its 
last session, beginning thus: *'Js JHtig Philip 
dead 7 J^o; h\U nt is sick^ by JovCf" my colleague 
likened the Democratic party to a sick man, and 

grophesied, then and there, its speedy dissolution. 
Sut, sir, my colleague's prophecy was but 
* * leather and jiruneUa. ** It wanted the inspiration 
of a true prophet, and was itself but ** the sickly 
growth or a poisonous weed." King Philip is 
not only not aead, but not even sick. The Demo- 
crati(^arty was never in better health, and is now 
most marvetously convalescent* I commend this to 
my colleague *8 more charitable reflections. 

But the Kansas-Nebraska act, and the repeal 
of the Missouri restriction, have been condemned 
by the people. Mr. Buchanan has been elected 
by a minority vote, and will be a minority Pres- 
ident. Franklin Pierce aspires to the imperial 
robes of Napoleon, and the indignant verdict of 
the people has been sent up from all parts of the 
country against the wickeu policy of^his admin- 
istration. Such is the lugubrious spitefulness 
of my colleague's speech. Mr. Chaitman, I had 
given my colleague credit for more of prudence 
than is exhibited in these philippicaljeremtades. I 
had not supposed he would have risked **his 
good name and fame" on propositions ** leading 
to such lame and impotent conclusions. " If the 
doctrines of non-interference by Congress in ex- 
cluding s'avery ttom the Territories, and of the 
repeal of the Missouri-restriction act of 1820 — 
wnich are the only leading features of the' Kansas- 
Nebraska act — have not been ratified by the peo- 
ple in the election of Mr. Buchanan — if the doc- 
trines of State equality, and of the equality of each 
and all the citizens of the country, without respect 
to their religious faith, placeof birth, or residence, 
have not been sanctioned by the verdict of the 
people, will my colleague tell me what then has 
been settled by their verdict? Has the presi- 
dential election been a mere mockery ? Have the 
people, for more than eighteen months, been en- 
gaged in the most violent, and in many respects 
the bloodiest, political struggle that ever con- 
vulsed the country, with no practical results ar- 
rived at and no political principles settled? Has 
frenzied excitement slaughtered its hundreds of 
men, women, and children, in its wicked zeal for 
political ascendency, in the large and populous 
cities of our Union — New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, Louisville, &.c., and 
yet no responsive throb of devoted patriotism 
Been found to sanctify and glorify the immortal 
maxim of Tertulian, ** Plures efficimur, quotiea 
metimura vobis; semen estgsanuis christianorum ?" 
No, Mr. Chairman, this political contest has not 
been a mere idle show — a mere plaything or pas- 
time. It is significant of the deep, eternal, and 
ever-living truths of the Constitution of this our 
glorious country — the right of a republican peo- 
ple to establish their own forms of repubhcan 
government, the right to have secured to them by 
law the full enjoyment of civil and religious free- 
dom, and the inalienable rights of expatriation 
and emigration. These, sir, are the jewels of 
that casket which contains the vital oreath of 
republican free#om; and when these jewels are 
^one, the casket itself will not be worth preserv- 
ing. 

It is a little curious, Mr. Chairman, to see how 
my colleague reasons himself into this most sin- 
gular idea, that the election of Mr. Buchanan is 
a condemnation of the present Administratiim, 
and of the general policy and principles of the 
Democratic party. And how is it done? Why, 
sir, he says, that the votes given to Fremont and 
Fillmore put together, are larger, by four hundred 
thousand, than those given to Buchanan, and 
therefore Buchanan stands condemned by the 
people upon the issues presented by the Dem- 
ocratic platform. Now, sir, does not my col- 



league perceive the dangerous ground upon which 
he IS treading when he resorts to the idea of n 
fusion between Fremont and Fillmore for the 
purpose of beating Buchanan? Does not my 
colleague know (or if he ever did he seems to 
have forgotten it) that, with the exception of him- 
self, the entire American party South, and for 
aught I know North too, were struck with holy 
horror at the idea of a fusion, in political opinions, 
with the Black Republicans of the North ? And 
yet it is only by this doctrine of fusion, so odious 
to his own pohtical party South, that he can sus- 
tain, in argument, a minority in the popular vote 
of the Democratic party. Sir, the American 
party South may well exclaim, ** Save as from 
our friends and we will take care of our enemies;*' 
while to my colleague 1 commend Hamlet's re- 
flections on his mother: 

" Then there's hope, a ereat man's memory may outlire 
his life half a year : Out by'r lady he must baild cborrhe* 
then : or ehie shall he safler not thinking on, with th« 
hobby horse ; whose epiUph is, For O, fw O, th* kobbw 
honeisforgot." 

The Know Nothing party South disclaimed all 
alliances with the Black Republican party. They 
were as much in favor of the principles of the 
Kansas -Nebraska act, and against the restoration 
of the Missouri line, as were the Democrats them- 
selves. They so proclaimed it in all their speeches 
and addresses to the people. They have so pro- 
claimed it on this floor, and have uniformly acted 
with the Democratic party (my colleague alone 
excepted) on these particular issues, whenever they 
have been brought to the consideration of this 
House. Is it not then, sir, fair and legitimate in 
us, when counting popular numbers, which my 
colleague seems to have done, to claim as belong- 
ing to us all those of the people who aereed wiQs 
us and voted with us in reference to these great 
measures? How, then, does my colleague put 
Mr. Buchanan or the present Administration in 
the minority, in regard to these issues at least? 
Give us the vote of the Democratic party, and 
of the American party South, to which we are 
clearly entitled, on the questions growing out of 
the povoer qf Congress to exclude slavery from the 
Territories, and I will show you a very lar^ and 
decided majority of the people, upon these issues* 
in favor of the principles of the Democratic party. 

On the other hand, how is it with reference to 
the issues involved in the peculiar isrinciples of 
the American party? Ana here, Mr. Chairmati^ 
allow me to say that I wish to tread lightly od 
the ashes of the dead. 

" The evil, that men do, lives after them ; 
The good is ofl intenred with their bon«s. 
Bo let it be with" the Know Nothing Party. 

But how is it, I say, with regard to the doc- 
trines of the Know Nothing party ? Does not my 
colleague know that the Black Republicans, not 
only on this floor, but throughout the country, 
have "the lynx's eye and the weasel's form?'* 
Docs he not Know that they have thrift and cun- 
ning enough not to engage in a crusade against 
the great principles of the freedom of the elective 
franchise ? Why, sir, they not only wanted all 
white men to vote, hut they wanted all black 
men, too, to vote. The Black Republican party 
are as much opposed to the proscription of Roman 
Catholics, and of naturalized foreigners, as are 
the Democrats themselves. Sir, they have not 
built their pyramids *< with the base at top and 
the apex at bottom," as my colleague and his 
party have done. In this respect, at least, I 
commend their prudence to the judgment of my 
colleague. And, sir, does not my colleague see, 
in all this, an utter condemnation of the peculiar 
doctrines of the Know Nothing party? Docs 
he not see that religious intolerance and civil 
disabilities have met with an almost universal 
rebuke at the hands of the American people — 
both Democrats and Republicans ? And yet, my 
colleague says that the people of the country, for 
the next four years, must look to the American 
party as the only safe depository of true consti- 
tutional doctrines. ** They now stand (says he) 
the hope of the nation, around whose firm ranks 
the shattered elements of the great majority may 
rally and vindicate the right of the majority to 
rule, and of the native of the land to make the 
law of the land. " What strange delusions these 
are, Mr. Chairman, and how singular are my 
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colleague's opinions. What, sir! The Know 
Nothing party the hope of the nation! Why, 
sir, look to the history of- all the political parties 
which have been formed in this countryfrom the 
earliest period to the present time, and tell me if 
one has ever existed whose principles and prac- 
tices have been so emphatically condemned by 
the awakened intelligence of a free and enlight- 
ened people ? It has had, indeed, but a short and 
fitful existence, like 



-" A poor player f 



That stnU$ and frets his hour upon the dage^ 
And then is heard no more." 

It has seen its shadow in the sunlight of pop- 
ular indignation, only that it might 

** Descant on Us ovn dtjormity'** 

Sir, it does not even rise to the respectability 
of a faction. It is all delusion, then, to imagine 
that it can ever attain to permanent power in this 
land of civil and religious freedom. 

Mr. Chairman, there was a time when my col- 
league and myself were united with other con- 
servative men under the great Whig banner of 
the country. There was a time, indeed, when 
lie and 1 were candidates on the same electoral 
ticket. I thought then that he cordially ap- 

f roved of most of the principles of the Whig party, 
thought then that he held the same opinions in 
reference to the rights of naturalized citizens — of 
Roman Catholics — and in regard to any change 
in the naturalization laws, which were held by 
the Whig party and its prominent leaders. 

In the great HarrisoA campaign of 1640; in 
1844, when Mr. Clay was our candidate; and in 
1852, when we rallied under the lead of the gal- 
lant Scott, and in which latter campaign no man 
acted a more prominent part than my colleague, 
opposition to the principles of the Native Amer- 
ican party, as it was then called, was distinctly 
and une(^uivocally declared by the Whig party 
as one of its essential articles of political faith. It 
was announced on the floor of tne Senate by our 
great leader, Mr. Clay, when the Philadelphia 
convents were burnt. It was announced in 1840 
and 1844, by the public speeches of our prominent 
men , an d by the written addresses of central, State, 
and other committees. It was announced in 1853 
by General Scott himself, and every prominent 
Whig in the country. And what were the prin- 
ciples of the Native American party? The ex- 
tension of the naturalization laws; proscription of 
Roman Catholics by excluding them from office; 
opposition to all fx)reigner8; and, in fine, that 
electrical watch-word which reads in this way: 
" Americans shall rule America" — precisely, sir, 
the doctrines of the present so-called '* American 
party. ' ' Shall I, then, be called on to approve of 
doctrines which I have repudiated all my life? 
No, sir. Let my colleague, if he chooses, lead 
the way to such tergiversations. For one, I mean 
to remain true to myself. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 really thought that Know 
Nothingism had been killed in the recent presi- 
dential contest. I have seen eulogistic obitnaries 
to its memory; and had wished for it uninter- 
rupted repose in the tomb to which it had been 
consigned. But, sir, it seems I am mistaken. 
Monsiew Tonson has come again. [Laughter.] 
I had hoped, sir, that the spirit of Jtfotuteur 
Towonf like all other perturbed spirits, had gone 
to that place of rest assigned to them, which 
ancient writers do call by uie name of Limbo — a 
place, sir, which, we are told, *< neither Heaven 
nor Hell would have.'* [Great laughter.] Bat, 
sir, it is not so. The dead carcass of Know ^otk- 
ingism has been galvanized by my colleague, and 
made to stand erect upon this floor. But oh! how 
changed in all its features ! '* Its bonfes are mar- 
rowless; its blood is cold; and there be no spec- 
ulation in those eyes which once glared withal." 
Sir, spirits do often revisit this earth. They 
come as sprites and myths, and sometimes, too, 
SB hobgoblins damned. Nay, sir, it has oft been 
told that they do appear as spirits of light to call 
wanderers back from the i^atns of vice. It may 
be, sir, that my colleague is the chosen trunk of 
such a spirit. But I can tell him he must be so 
clear in his high office— must be sure to give 
such proofs of Holy Writ, "that inspiration's 
mantle doth surround him," or else the more 
fleshly spirits of this earth will resist him and 



his elfs, and drive them back to the dark caverns 
from which they sprung. 

Mr. Chairman, the voice of Maryland has 
been heard in this contest. No, sir; I correct 
myself. The vote, and not the voice of Mary- 
land, has been heard. " Truth crushed to earth 
will rise again;" and smothered embers are but 
the food of fresh conflagrations. Maryland ! my 
own dear native State 1 Thou art loyal to the 
Constitution, and thus loyal to the South ! But 
thou wilt be loyal to the South, even if our ene- 
mies th^ow away the Constitution. I pray God, 
sir, in his infinite mercy, that the doctrines of my 
colleague, the great master spirit of Free-Soilism 
in Maryland, may not prevail among the great 
masses of our people. He wooes ^he Black 
Republican party. I wish " to avoid these nup- 
tials. " And with the blessing of God , they shall 
not come off. I will meet him on the hustings. 
I will meet him anywhere, and everywhere, on 
the face of this broaa earth, sooner than surrender 
my dear native Maryland to the embraces of 
Free-Soilism. 

Sir, with reference to the vote of Maryland in' 
the late presidential contest, I have but little to 
say. She is my mother, and I will not raise a 
parricidal arm against her. No matter how she 
may have been led into the ways of error; no 
matter how she may have been seduced from the 

Saths of political truth ; no matter how she may 
ave been driven from her constitutional alle- 
fiance — I love her still. She is still my mother, 
ler destinies are indissolubly mingled with mine, 
and I shall stand by her, and with her, in all and 
every vicissitude of fortune. When the day of 
trial and tribulation comes, I shefll be found a 
faithful subject of her sovereign will. But, sir, 
I mast con&ss that I look to the glorious future 
for redenvption of her error. I look to a time, 
not far oflr, I am sure, when the birthplace of re- 
ligious freedom shall be as a light-house in the 
skies, to allure every wanderer on the globe, who 
pants for civil liberty. 



REVENUE AND NAVIGATION LAWS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

SPEECH OF HON. T. J. D. FULLER, 

OF MAINE, 

In the House or RBPRBssKTATivEt, 

January 19, 1857. 

Mr. FULLER, of Maine, said: 

Mr. Spcakeh: I have obtained the floor for the 
purpose of calling up the motion to reconsider 
the Yote whereby House bill numbered 187, 
being the bill for revision and codification of the 
revenue and navigation laws of the United States, 
reported from the Committee on Commerce, at 
the last session, by its chairman, was postponed 
to the 9th day of December, 1856. If the motion 
shall prevail, I propose to put the bill on its pas- 
sage. 

Before taking the question, however, I desire 
to give to the House a concise history of the 
progress and maturity of the bill, with a brief 
explanation of the new provisions which it con- 
tains. 

The attention of Congress was first called to 
the present condition of the revenue laws, and 
the importance of their revision, by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in his report as early as Decem- 
ber, 1851. The Senate, by resolution, January 
19, 1853, instructed the Secretary of the Treasury 
to prepare a draft of a general revenue law, de- 
signed to supersede existing laws on the subject, 
and which should embrace all needful provisions 
for regulating the foreign and domestic commerce 
of the United States in American and foreign 
^ vessels. In compliance with that resolution, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, on the 11th of July, 
1854, submitted to the Senate a bill covering over 
one hundred and seventy pages, subdivided into 
fourteen chapters, under appropriate heads, and 
accompanied by a detailed report. (See Ex. 
Doc, Senate, No. 77, Thirty-Third Congress, 
first session.) 

The Committee on Commerce of the House 
had referred to them the same bill at the sec- 
ond session of the Thirty-Third Congress, and 



reported back to the House, with sundry amend- 
ments, tlie same bill, with a recommendation that 
it pass, accompanied by a full report. (See 
House bill No. 683, second session Thirty-Third 
Congress, and report No. 145 to accompany said 
bill.) 

In the early part of the last session the same 
bill was introduced and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, considered by them, and reported 
back with further amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. In this form it is now 
presented to the House, after many careful revi- 
sions, for its final action. 

The Senate have considered and passed the 
first two chapters, in the form now submitted fbr 
the action of the House. It is understood that 
it was designed by the Committee on Commerce 
of the Senate to consider and pass upon the entire 
bill, hv its appropriate chapters separately. But 
the Committee on Commerce of the House, 
deeming it preferable to consider the bill and 
report upon it as a whole, the Senate committee 
suspended their action to await the final action 
oT the House upon the bill. 

The bill, in its present form, has had the care- 
ful consideration of the Treasury Department, 
and is reported to the House with its full sanction 
to every part and section. 

So mtich for the labor and consideration be- 
stowed in maturing and perfecting Uiis bill. 

I propose now to invite the attention of the 
House to three points of consideration: 

Firstt the present condition of our revenue 
laws; 

Second, the necessity for a revision of the 
whole subject-matter; and. 

Third f the benefits to be expected from the re- 
vision to commerce and navigation. 

To exhibit the present condition of the revenue 
laws, I ask to have i^ad at the Clerk's desk the 
following extracts from the Secretary's report 
before alluded Jo, and a short extract from the 
opinion of Judge Grier, of the United States 
Supreme Court, delivered in the trial of the cause 
at Philadelphia recently, and published in the 
National Intelligencer, under date of November , 
1856: 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

** It ia desirable that the numerous laws respectinff the 
navigation and commerce of the United States ihovld an> 
dergo a carcAU revision and arxangement. These enact- 
ments have been accumulating for more than half a century, 
and many of their provisions are complex, if not conflict- 
ing ; others are still unrepealed, though they have long been 
inapplicable to the condition of our commerce and of tlie 
country. A repeal of obsolete and useless provisions, and 
a proper arrangement of the residue under appropriate titles, 
with judicious amendments and additions, and the whole 
comprised within a single statute or connected^cries of 
statutes, so as to be readily referred to and understood, 
would be a measure of great public utility, promote amofe 
uniform and faithful administration of the laws, and afford 
a more certain protection to the interests of the Govern- 
ment and the commercial community. 

'* Further legislation in connection with portions of our 
commerce is undoubtedly necessary. Our coasting laws, 
however wise and useful in the infhncy of the countiy, 
contain many provisions still in fbrce, which, in conse- 
quence of the Inereaaed flicilities which steam offers for 
transportation by land and water over our largely- extended 
territory, ate not only totally useless, but impose vexatious 
and embarrassing restraints on the coastwise and interior 
commerce wittiout furnishing any adequate security to the 
public revenue. 

" In consequence of this state of the laws, importers are 
often obliged, at no inconsiderable expense, to intrust their 
business with the custom-houses to agents supposed to be 
well versed therein ; and the difficnlty on the part of the 
officers of the custonuu as well as importers, of correctly 
understanding and applying the provisions of such a con- 
TpAex mass of legislation, gives rise to fVequent and expensive 
litigation, augments the Dusiness of the custom-houses and 
at this Department, and gives to the operation of law that 
uncertain^ which it is tbe duty of every Oovemmentto 
avoid." 

Extract from the opinion of Judge Grier: 

" It is a great grievance that the revenue laws passed by 
Congress have become so numerous and complicated that 
it is often difficult to ascertain what is tbe existing law on 
any particular subject. In the construction of other laws, 
when one statute supplies or changes the provisions of 
another, the latest is construed as a repeal of the former. 
But on the constructiim of this mass of contradictory rev- 
enue laws it would seem that the statute which gives the 
highest duty, the largest fees, or the severest penalties, is 
never repealed by a later act which mitigates the penalty 
or diminishes the fees. Acts giving certain fees or ibrfeit- 
ures to certain officers become almost like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, incapable of being repealed . At least 
it is hard for human ingenuity to discover language for this 
purpose which may not be perverted by ingenious miscoi»- 
•trutflioii. 
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** TMm cmse nises the question of th« conitructton of an 
act of CongreM wliich declares that ' the owner, master, 
or captain, or other persons employed in navicatuig canal 
boats without masts or steam power, Sic, shall not be re- 
mtired to pay certain fees, nor marine -hospital tax. and 
snail receive no benefit from tlie marine-hoepital rund,* 
fee. It Is well known as a part of the history of this act 
of Congress, that it was originated at the instance chiefly 
and for the relief of a certain class of the citizens of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

" For the purpose of relieving this trade from annoyances 
of admiralty laws and custom-house exactions this act of 
Congress was passed, and the question for the court to de- 
cide in this case is, whether we can by any ingenuity so 
construct, or rather misconstruct it as to render it wholly 
Ineffectual ? It is proposed to do it by means of the follow- 
ing sorites or string of syllogisms : 

" A canal boat is a canal boat only while it continues to 
be a boat on a canal ; and although it has no mast or steam- 
engine on board, yet when a steam-tug is attached to it by 
a rope, for the purpose of takinfj it from one part of a harbor 
or river to another, it becomes \p$o facto a steamboat, be- 
cause it has been tuned or propelled by force of steam, and 
■0 remains forever after, it having lost the character of a 
canal boat forever by a single contact with the rope of a 
steam-tug. The man, the boy, and the mule, are thus con- 
verted into mariners, and entitled to libel for wages in 
admiralty, and to an interest in the marine-hospital fund. 
SrgOf they are bound to pay the same fees as were exacted 
before thi« act was passed. The objections to this reason- 
ing and conclusions are, that they shock common sense 
and annul an act of Congress specially made to apply to 
these very persons and things. 

" Consequently, the fees exacted fh>m the plaintiff were 
illqsally exacted, and he is entitled to recover according to 
the conditions or the case stated." 

Mr. FULLER, of Maine. That the rerenue 
and collection laws of the United States are very 
numerous and complicated, must be obvious to 
any one who has had occasion to give them even 
a cursory perusal. There are now standing on 
our statute-books, unrepealed, in terms, more 
than four hundred laws, covering more than five 
hundred large octavo pages, running through the 
ten large octavo volumes of Little & Brown's 
edition of the United States Laws. One of the 
laws still in force, and of ^aily apnlication, was 
passed in 1792, another in 1793, ana still another, 
and the most important and useful of any of our 
existing revenue acts, in 1799. 

In 1790 the whole tonnage of the United States 
was 274,347 tons; now it is 4,871,652 tons. Then 
the imports were $23,000,000; now, |314,639,942. 
Then the exports were $20,000,000; now they are 
#310,566,330. Then the annua] revenue was 
#10,210,250; now, $73,918,141. Then the annual 
expenditure was $7,207,539; now, $72,948,792. 
Then the shore line of the United States was 
9,885 miles; now it is 24,974 railed. Then our 
population was 3,000,000; now, 25,000,000. The 
flwaddline clothes, which were ample for the 
infantile dimensions of the America of 1790, are 
illy suited to the more gigantic proportions of the 
America of 1857. 

That a half century and more of such remark- 
able development and extension of our commercial 
and navigating interests should require frequent 
modification and addition to keep pace with our 
rapid advancement, is not, of course, to be ques- 
tioned. Hence, as the necessitv of a change in 
the old law, or the addition or a new one, has 
been felt, legislation has ensued, and the increased 
mass of enactments, amounting, as before stated, 
to more than four hundred in number, have been 
passed from time to time, rather to provide for 
some special and pressing exigency than to form 
an orderly, systematic, and simple code, readily 
intelligible, and of easy application. 

These successive enactments, whatever changes 
they have made in previous laws, have rarely 
repealed them in terms. It has been rather the 
practice of Congress to leave them to operate a 
repeal, by implication, of such provisions of pre- 
vious laws as might be found repugnant to or 
inconsistent therewith. The result has been, 
that a large niunber of laws, bearing on the same 
flubject-matter, still remain on our statute books, 
ana no compiler can venture to dispense with 
them, as he dare not trust his judgment to decide 
what provisions are in force, and what not. 
Whether these laws, makine different provisions 
and imposing different penalties in the same case, 
are to oe construed as inconsistent, or merely 
auxiliarv or cumulative, has been a vexed ques- 
tion with the legal profession and judicial tribu- 
nals. This embarrassment perplexes the im- 
porter, who looks to the law for direction, the 
lawyer whose counsel is asked, the customs 
official vbo is to execute the law, and, above all, 



the Secretary of the Treasury, whose duty it is 
to expound it, as a guide to his subordinates, and 
whose construction has the force of law until 
reversed by the judicial tribunals. Even the 
court of the last resort, our highest judicial tri- 
bunal, has, it is believed, felt more than once 
embarrassed in deciding what provisions in our 
revenue laws, still found unrepealed in terms on 
our statute-books, were in force. If at'tribunal 
so distinguished for legal learning and acumen, 
whose express province it is to interpret the laws, 
approaches the consideration of this subject with 
so much diffidence, and under such embarrass- 
ment, what can be expected of the hundreds of 
custom*house officials who are daily compelled 
to enfory the law, and who are rarely fitted bv 
their previous education and pursuits for the dif- 
ficult task of deciding such nice and doubtful 
points of legal construction? What, also, must 
be the condition of the merchant or importer, who 
has a right to demand of his Government that the 
law he IS required to obey should be intelligible 
to the common mind, should be a rule to guide, 
not a riddle which he is to solve at his peru ? 

This uncertainty and complexity of the laws 
obliges the importer to resort to others supposed 
to be well versed in the revenue system and 
forms, to transact his business at the custom- 
house. Hence, to meet the necessity of the case, 
a large class of agents or brokers have grown 
up at our principal ports, who attend, at liberal 
compensations, to the importer's business at the 
custom-house. This operates as a tax on the 
consumer, because it is an expense which, in the 
end, must be paid by the goods. 

This state of the laws gives rise, also, to liti- 
gation. Officers of the customs, if otherwise 
qualified, changed as they constantly are, can 
become but very imperfectly acquainted with the 
details of an extensive ana complex system of 
laws. They have but little time for deliberation 
without impeding the operations of trade, and 
inflicting serious injury on the importer. Acting 
under such a pressure, they are liable to err, 
even when the law is clear; out if it be complex, 
or obscure, the errors become grave and frequent, 
and expose them to the legal claims of the importer 
for redress, for which, if they have acted in good 
faith, the Government is bound to indemnify 
them. This operates as a heavy drain on the 
Treasury, and impairs the public confidence in 
o&cers whose action is so often pronounced 
erroneous or oppressive by judicial tribunals. 

This state or tne law imposes on the Secretary 
of the Treasury a weighty responsibility and 
difficult duty in addition to those with which 
he is otherwise chamd. He is made by law 
the authority to decide, in the first instance, the 
meaning of the revenue acts. His decision is 
conclusive and binding on the officers of the cus- 
toms. Numerous calls are daily made upon him 
for his construction of the revenue and collection 
laws. OAen important and doubtful, and always 
requiring to be promptly resolved, these ques- 
tions of legal construction demand thorough 
investigation; careful comparison of numerous 
statutes; referencesto judicial decisions; the ex- 
ercise of a discriminatii^ and well-balanced judg- 
ment, and an exposition so precise and clear as 
to put the officer, who is to execute the law, in 

Kossession of a rule, the force and extent of which 
e cannot misunderstand or fail correctly to apply. 
The difficult and delicate labor thus thrown on tne 
Department is severe and oppressive. 

This unfavorable condition of the laws, and the 
necessity of revision and simplification, may be 
seen in another respect. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has the power to mitigate or remit fines, 
penalties, and forfeitures, incurred for violations 
of the revenue laws in cases not characterized 
by fraud or willful negligence. If the laws could 
be readily understooa, remissions would be rare. 
They are now, and have been for years, quite 
frequent, and necessarily so, and, of course, have 
a tendency to impair a reverence for law and its 
binding force, which is so often suspended to meet 
exceptional cases. The legal maxim that a 
knowledge of the law is always to be presumed, 
has lost much of its significancy in regard to rev- 
enue enactments, whose provisions are so numer- 
ous and their arrangements so confused, that our 
ablest lawyers ha^, in many cases, but little 



confidence in their ability rightly to construe 
them. Hence, when the remitting power of the 
Department is involved, it is hardly equitable, in 
many cases, to hold the party to such presump- 
tion of a knowledge of tne law so doubtful and 
difficult to be understood, as to render his neglect 
of its provisions indicative of a fraudulent intent. 

Since the registering and coasting acts of 1792 
and 1793, and the general collection act of 1799 — 
laws still in force — were enacted, the condition of 
the country and commerce has so changed as to 
reauire a carefbl revision and amendment of the 
coae to adapt it to the present state and interests 
of navigation and trade. At the date of those 
laws, our foreign commerce was. insignificant, 
measured by its past development and present 
magnitude, and was concentrated at a few prom- 
inent ports on our Atlantic coast, carried on by 
sailing crafts; and our coasting trade was confined 
to our Atlantic porta and up a few navigable bays 
and rivers to the sparse settlements of the interior. 
Since then we have established an active com- 
mercial intercourse with nearly every part of the 
known world , civilized or barbarous. Our interior 
and coasting trade has spread itself along the 
Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and Pacific coasts of 
the United States, and penetrates the continent in 
every direction from ocean to ocean, not only by 
sailing craA upon navigable rivers and canals, but 
by vessels propelled by steam, in all the varieties 
of its application, and from point to point over- 
land by railway, increased in activity, and diver- 
sified in operations a thousand fold. The United 
States now yield to Great Britain alone the 
superiority in commerce and navigation, and is 
destined, unless checked by some untoward event 
in the future, soon to surpass her, and take her 
position as the greatest maritime and commercial 
power on the globe. In 1793, when our present 
coastine law was enacted, the shore line of the 
United States, including bays, islands, and other 
irregularities, was but 9,o85 miles in extent. 
With the additions of Florida, Louisiana, Texas, 
and California, it is now extended to 21,354; and 
with the northern lakes, hardly known then as 
media of commerce, to 24,974; and taking into 
account also the extent of shore lines of rivers 
and bays in the Territories since added to the 
Union, upon which now an active commerce is 
carried, the comparative condition of the country 
then and now will be clearly seen. 

Since our earliest existing revenue laws were 
enacted, an immense foreign and interior com- 
merce on the Mississippi, in tributaries, and the 
lakes, has been developed with a wonderful rapid- 
ity — a thing not only not existing, in fact, when 
our present revenue system wss established, but 
not existing even as a conception or anticipation 
in the mind of any man then living. In 1800— one 
year after the general collection &w now in force 
was passed, and seven years afler the date of oar 

{>resen t coasting law, the only crafls upon our great 
akes were boats and Indian canoes, and the only 
trade barter in the rudest form. Now, that com- 
merce may be represented as near three hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars per annum in value, 
and the tonnage at two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand tons. The acquisition of Louisiana, 
Florida, Texas, and California, opening up a vast 
trade through the great valley of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, on the Mexican Gulf and on 
the Pacific coast of the United States, extended 
and quickened by the rapid settlement of the 
country, and the developntent of the various 
resources, has brought within the control of the 
Federal Government a commerce, for the proper 
regulation of which our earlier laws, tnough 
framed with admirable skill and foresight, are, 
in their present form, entirely inadequate. 

Such a revision of those laws is, therefore, 
required as will bring together, in a compact, 
simple, and intelligible form, such of the provis- 
ions of the existing systems as are applicable 
to, and such additions as are demanded by, the 
interests of so extensive and diversified a com- 
merce. 

Several successive revisions and consolidations 
of the British revenue and collection laws have 
been made under the authority of that Govern- 
ment, to meet changes that have taken place in 
the navigating and commercial interests of the 
realm. This recision of obsolete statu tee and 
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adoption of new regulations, preseotine the law 
in a compact, plain, and intelligible form, has 
been deemed but a just concession to the honest 
ship-owning, navigating, and commercial classes, 
who always suffer by the uncertainty and com- 
plexity of the laws, as well as a proper protection 
to the Government itself against the attempts of 
the dishonest, who take advantage of such a Sys- 
tem, with a fair prospect of impunity, to practice 
their frauds on the public revenue. Great Britain 
has thus recognized the necessity of reforming 
and simplifying her revenue code, although the 
board of trade and customs, who are cnarged 
with the administration and superintendence of 
her revenue and collection laws, were vested with 
a very large discretion, and to a considerable 
extent could, without hew enactments, have 
adapted their regulations to the new and various 
exigencies of the commerce and navigation of the 
kingdom. But with us, where as little discretion 
as possible is to be left to the Executive, and 
whatever is to be regulated by Government should 
be the subject of precise and specific legal pro vis* 
ion, the^ necessity of revising, amending, and 
simplifying, our revenue code, would seem to be 
on imperative duty. 

It will be a reproach upon Congress to have 
this branch of the law longer remain in its 
present condition. 

The bill, as now matured, is divided into four- 
teen chapters, under appropriate titles. The first 
two chapters are new in their construction. Most 
of the remaining eleven chapters are but an 
arrangement in proper order and connection of 
existing laws, preserving the same phraseology. 
The new sections, or parts of sections, in chapter 
3, are the sections numbered 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 19, 
28, 41, and 42. 

In chapter 4 there are no new provisions. 

In chapter .5, sections 3, 4, 5, 7, 15, 21, and 31, 
are new. 

In chapter 6, sections 2, 10, and 27, are new. 

In chapter 7, no new Drovisions. 

In chapter 8, sections 3, 17, 18, and 19, are new. 

In chapter 9, sections 4, 5, and 7, are new. 

In chapter 10, sections 6, 7, 12, and 18, are new. 

In chapter 11 is nothing new, save the com- 
pensation of the officers of the revenue service, 
on certain stations, is increased in section 2. 

In chapter 12, sections 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, are new. 

In chapter 13, sections 4 and 8, are new. 

In chtipter 14, sections 8, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
and 26, are new. ^ 

The following is a synopsis of the provisions 
of each chapter, as prepared by the Treasury: 

CHAPTER I. 

Cluspter 1. <* Establishing the collection districts 
of the United States, and designating the port of 
entrv and ports of delivery in the same.'' 

Tnia chapter arranges the entire territory of 
the United States into one hundred and nine col- 
lection districts, and three hundred and forty-nine 
ports of delivery, following the existing arrange- 
ment of districts as to limits wherever practicable, 
keeping in view, however, in all cases, the con- 
venience of trade and the security of the revenue. 

Much conflict and doubt exist under present 
laws aa to the extent and limits of several dis- 
tricts. This chapter prescribes fixed metes and 
bounds, and is moreover accompanied by a map 
on which the several districts are exhibited. In 
each of these districts there is one port of entry 
and one or more ports of delivery, according to 
the existing course and^ interests of commerce 
and trade, and the facilities of collecting and se- 
curing the public revenue. 

A general provision is now proposed to invest 
by law the Secretary of the Treasury with the 

Sower, with the approbation of the President, to 
ispense with any ports of entry when, in their 
juagment, they snail become unnecessary aa 
ports of entry, and attach them, as ports of de- 
livery, to other districts; to establish new ports 
of delivery in any of the districts, and to estab- 
lish in any territory acquired or in possession 
of the United States new ports of entry and de- 
livery, and designate the boundaries of the col- 
lection districts thus established, and to decide 
finally any dispute as to the actual boundary line 
of any district established by the act. The revenue 
and penal laws of the United States are to extend 
at once over the districts so established. 



CBAPTEa II. 

The uetmd chapter relates *< to the appointment 
of ofiicers for the collection of the customs, and 
to provide for their compensation." 

This chapter continues the several descriptions 
of revenue officers as established by existing laws, 
viz: collectors, naval officers, surveyors, apprais- 
ers, weighers, measurers, gangers, and inspectors, 
designating, however, the chief revenue officer at 
ports of delivery, where duties are paid, as eol- 
lector, and at other ports of delivery as deputy 
collector. Those officers are now known as 
surveyors. 

The collection districts are arranged (with the 
exceptions hereafter stated) into eight classes, 
according to the amount of revenue collected in 
each; and the description of officers employed, 
and the compensation allowed, are, as a general 
thing, predicated upon this fact. Theamount of 
revenue collected was assumed as the best general 
criterion of the actual amount of business, labor, 
and responsibility involved; and to meet excep- 
tions, (as in the merely or mainly preventive 
service,) additional compensation is allowed. 

The collection district of New York and the 
collection districts in Texas, California, and 
Washington and Oregon Territories, are organ- 
ized separately. In consideration of the very 
Iar?e amount of revenue collected at New York, 
ana the peculiar condition of the other districts 
referred to, they could not be properly brought 
within the proposed classification. 

The remaining districts and ports of delivefy 
are arranged into eight classes — 

FirBt c/oss. Where the revenue collected shall 
exceed one million of dollars per annum. 

Second clam. Where the amount collected is five 
hundred thousand dollars and not exceeding one 
million. 

Tkird clatB, Where the amount collected is one 
hundred thousand dollars and not exceeding five 
hundred thousand. 

Fourth data. Where the amount collected is 
fifty thousand and not exceeding one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

FVlh cla$a. Where the amount collected is 
twenty thousand and not exceeding fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Sixth cUut, Where the amount collected is ten 
thousand and not exceeding twenty thousand 
dollars. 

Setenthclau, Where the amount collected is 
one thousand and not exceeding ten thousand 
dollars; and the 

Eighth clan. Where the amount collected is 
less than one thousand dollars annually. 

It is made the duty of the Secretary, with the 
approval of the President, to transfer, annually, 
districts from one class to another according to 
the revenue collected, to designate the class to 
which new districts and ports of delivery shall 
be assij^ned until their proper classes shall be 
ascertained from the revenue collected, and to 
annex any of the districts, not included in any 
of the classes, to its proper class. For each of 
the districts, classified or unclassified, this chap- 
ter provides for the appointment by the President 
and Senate, for the term of four years, of a col- 
lector, naval officer, surveyor, and appraiser, or 
for one or more of them, aa the business of the 

I>ort may require, as is the case under the present 
aw; and the Secretary of the Treasury is also 
authorized to abolish, with the approval of the 
President, any one or more of said offices, and 
require the duties to be performed by the remain- 
ing officer or officers at said port. It also pro- 
vioes for the discharge of the duties of the sev- 
eral collectors, naval officers, surveyors, and 
appraisers, during the vacancies occasioned by 
lapse of time, resignation, or removal, reouiring 
the incumbent, unless otherwise directed oy the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to continue to dis- 
charge the duties until a successor takes charee, 
and continuing the liability of the officer and his 
sureties, to embrace such additional service; or 
the Secretary may depute another person, under 
proper bonds, to discharge the duties during such 
interval. 

In case of vacancy by death, the deputy of the 
collector, naval officer, surveyor, or appraiser, or 
chief clerk, (as the case may be,) may discharge 
the duties of the office of his deceased principal 



until the appointment of a successor, or designa- 
tion by the Secretary of some other person to act, 
the estate of deceased and sureties on his bond to 
be liable for due discharge of duties and revenue 
collected in the interval. 

The Secretary ofthe Treasury has also the power 
to appoint, in the several departments ofthe cus- 
toms, on tlie nomination respectively of collector, 
naval officer, surveyor, and appraiser, deputies to 
collectors, naval officers, surveyors, and apprais- 
ers, inspectors, assistant appraisers, examiners, 
weiffhers, measurers, and gangers; the Secretary 
of the Treasury to have the power of limiting the 
number and compensation of such subordinate 
officers, but not- to increase their compensation 
beyond the amount limited by law. 

collectors, naval officers, surveyors, and ap- 
praisers, are authorized to employ in their respect- 
ive districts, with the approbation of the Secreta- 
ry, as many clerks, night inspectors, laborers, 
messengers, watchmen, and other persons in aid 
of the revenue as shall be found necessary; the 
Secretary to limit the number and fix the compen- 
sation of persons so employed; but no clerk to 
receive a greater compensation than five dollars 
per diem. 

In all the districts to which naval officers are not 
assigned, the Secretary is authorized to appoint a 
clerk to keep the accounts and act as auditor in the 
settlement thereof, thus providing at such ports, 
when deemed expedient, a clieck correspond inf 
in an important respect with that of the navu 
officer at the principal ports. 

The President, with the consent ofthe Senate, 
is also authorized to appoint six appraisers at 
large, being one more than the board, as now 
constituted; one being designed for the ports on 
the Pacific, and the residue for ports on the At- 
lantic coast of the United States. 

The collectors, naval officers, surveyors, and 
appraisers, are re(]uircd to give adequate bonds 
for the faithful discharge of the duties of their 
respective offices; and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, with the approval ofthe President, is author- 
ized to regulate and increase the amount of their 
bonds, from time to time, whenever the interests 
of the United States are deemed to require it. 

The compensation of collectors for the unclas- 
sified districts, anid for the first and second of 
the classified, is by fixed salaries, ranging from 
|8,000 per annum, as in San Francisco, to $4,000, 
as in Charleston, and in the residue of the dis- 
tricts they are paid by salaries ranging from 
$3,000 per annum, and naif of one percent, com- 
mission on the amount of collections, as in the 
third class, to eight per cent, commission, as in 
the eighth class. 

In Uie fourth, fiAh, sixth, and seventh classes, 
collectors are allowed additional pay for services 
actually rendered, in the form of prescribed fees, 
to be paid out of the public Treasury; and the 
Secretary is authorized, with the approbation of 
the President, to grant additional compensation 
to collectors in districts seven and eight, report- 
ing such changes in salaries, classifications, dis- 
tricts, changes of districts, or new ports estab- 
lished, annually, to Congress, providing that 
collectors whose compensation was $3,000, and 
below that sum, shall not be diminished by the 
operations of the bill. 

The naval officers, surveyors and appraisers, 
are all compensated by fixed salaries propor- 
tioned to the salaries of the collectors at tneir 
respective ports, and the general appraisers are 
also paid fixed salaries; and salaries or per diem 
compensations are also assigned to all the other 
permanent officers connected with the customs. 

The present mode of compensation is by sala- 
ries, commissions, and fees; and being fixed by 
law, and the amount of collections and other 
business, on which especially the two latter ele- 
ments depend, being nuctuatine, there is a want 
of just proportion maintained between the com- 
pensation and the service, to say nothing of the 
door open to fhiud and oppression by exaction 
of illegal fees, without the knowledge of the 
Department, and therefore beyond its control. 

The proposed system, dispensing with fees, 
granting fixed salaries, or salaries and commis- 
sions to the collectors of the districts arranged 
in classes, proportioned to the amount of revenue 
collected, and providing for transfer of districts 
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from class to class, with the increase or diminu- 
tion of revenue, combines, with an adeq^uate 
scale of compensation, a principle of self-adjust- 
ment by which, witliout any additional legislation 
or exercise of executive discretion, it is designed 
and hoped that the pay will always be kept in 
due proportion to the service and responsibility. 

CHAPTER III. 

Chapter 3. "Concerning the registry of vessels, 
and regulating the coasting trade.*' 

In this chapter are brought together the several 
provisions or the existing laws regulating the 
issuing of registers, enrollments, and licenses, 
and the coastmg trade, with such additions and 
modifications as to adapt the law to th« pressnt 
condition of navigation and commerce. 

By the present law registers are granted for 
the foreign trade, and enrollments and licenses, 
orjicenscs alone, according to tonnage, for the 
coastwise trade. It is proposed to dispense with 
enrollments and licenses, and issue instead a regis- 
ter for the coastwise trade, as well as the foreign 
trade; the coasting register to be renewed annu- 
ally, and a register also to vessels engaged in the 
various fishories. This will, it is believed, be 
more simple than the present arrangement, and 
will distinguish quite as well the tonnage of the 
United States engaged in the various branches 
of commerce. 

As to the vessels which may be documented 
as vessels of the United States, no change in the 
present law is proposed, except that vessels, 
wherever built, wrecked, and properly condemned 
as unsca worthy , purchased by a citizen of, and re- 
paired in the United States, at a cost equal to two 
thirds the value when repaired, and wholly owned 
and commanded by American citizens, may be 
registered, as also vessels of the United States 
sold to foreigners and afterwards repurchased in 
the United States, and wholly owned and com- 
manded by citizens of the United States not 
having been engaged in any unlawful trade, on 
payment of a duty on the appraised value of five 
per cent., to be carried to the marine hospital 
fund. 

Also, foreign-built vessels, purchased by Amer- 
ican citizens, under certain circumstances, may 
have the bill of sale recoi'ded, and may ber per- 
mitted to engage in the foreign trade by paying 
an annual tonnage duty, in advance, of one dollar 
per ton. 

It js proposed to substitute for the present 
arbitrary and inexact mode of ascertaining the 
tonnage of vessels a method that shall ascertain 
the precise carrying capacity of a vessel, as near 
as may be, and instead of prescribing any fixed 
mode by law, in view of the frequent change of 
model and improvements in ship-buiiding, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to pre- 
scribe, from time to time, the rules for the ascer- 
tainment of tonnage for vessels of different build, 
shapes, and dimensions. 

Ample provision is made for the exchange of 
registers from one branch of commerce to another 
without the payment of any fee or charge there- 
for. 

The change effected in our coastwise and inte- 
rior commerce by the use of steam has rendered 
inapplicable many of the provisions of the exist- 
ing coasting law enacted in 1793, and among these 
are the requirements in regard to manifests. By 
the proposed law the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to prescribe the form of the mani- 
fest to be used by steam and other Teasels en- 
gaged in the coasting trade, and bo to alter the 
same from time to time as to make them conform 
to the convenience of trade and prevention of 
amuggling. And, to interfere as little as possible 
with the course and arrangements of steam and 
other coasting vessels, collectors are authorized 
to station a deputy at the place of their departure, 
to receive there the oath of the master to his man- 
ifest, without requiring his presence at the cus- 
tom-house. 

As the law now stands, on the sale of a part 
interest in a ship owned by several persons, new 
papers must be issued, and all the owners must 
give new bonds. It is proposed in such cases to 
require only new bonds to be given by the new 
parties in interest. 

In order to prevent American TesteUi from 



being engaged in the slave trade, it is proposed 
to prohibit, under heavy penalities, any Amer- 
ican vessels engaging in trade on the western 
coast of Africa, or between any country and that 
coast, without a special licence therefor in addi- 
tion to her register for the foreign trade. This 
is designed not as superseding, but as auxiliary 
to other laws in force, or which may be adopted 
for the prevention of the slave trade. 

The foregoing are the principal changes intro- 
duced into this chapter in regard to the issue of 
marine papers and regulating the coasting trade. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Chapter 4. <* For the government and re^a* 
tion of seamen in the merchant ssrvics of the 
United States." 

This chapter embraces all the essential provis- 
ions of the existing law regulating seamen in the 
merchant service, with no other change (besides 
a few trifling verbal amendments) than the bring- 
ing together, in immediate juxtaposition, the pro- 
visions now scattered through various laws on the 
same subject-matter, and presenting them in clear, 
simple, and intelligible arrangement. 

It prescribes the shipping contract to be entered 
into oy the seamen and master; the list of crew; 
the bond for the return of the seamen or their 
proper discharge abroad; the payment of wages, 
and recovery if withheld; the furnishing of proper 
medicines and provision; the discharge of sea- 
men, and procuring surveys of the vessel on the 
allegation of unseaworthiness, and the mode of 
enforcing the shipping contract by the master as 
well as uie mariner. 

The existing laws have been found, in general, 
to work well, and their essential provisions have 
been retained. 

CHAPTER V. 

Chapter 5. **To regulate the duties of officers 
of the customs and masters of vessels on entry 
of vessels from foreign ports." 

This chapter is composed, with few additions 
and modifications, of provisions taken from the 
general collection law of 1799 and its amendatory 
acts, and the laws of 1821 and 1823, regulating 
importations from territories adjacent to the 
United States. It prescribes the duties of col- 
lectors, naval officers, surveyors, and inspectors; 
the form of and examination of manifest; the 
report and entry of the vessel; the transportation 
of imported goods destined to be landed in differ- 
ent districts, or part to be landed in the United 
States, and the residue exported; importations 
and entry of goods from foreign adjacent terri- 
tories; transportation over portages; treatment of 
vessels putting into port in distress, with appro- 
priate forfeitures and fines and penalties for viola- 
tions of these respective provisions. 

The principal addition to the existing laws in 
this chapter, and an important one, is mat which 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
quire the payment of duties directly by the im- 
porter, or due ascertainment by the collecting 
oflicers, to the assistant treasurer of the United 
States, under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, thus making the collector's office 
a registry of the duties, and the assistant treas- 
urer the receiver of the same; and at ports where 
no such depositary exists, to transfer by drafls 
on the collector the public money in his hands 
to any assistant treasurer, and pay the expense 
thereof; to direct an outgoing collector to pay 
over moneys to his successor, and one collector 
to pay over money to another — the collector 
receiving the same, and his sureties to be liable 
therefor as if for money collected. This provis- 
ion, it is believed, would afford great additional 
security against the misuse or embezzlement of 
the public revenue, and furnish desirable facili- 
ties for the transfer of the public money from 
the various points of collection to the Treasury 
of the United States. 

The only other important addition is that au- 
thorizing, in case of vessels from foreign porta 
and desuned for the United States stranded upon 
the coasts, the cargo to be landed, stored or for- 
warded in lighters or other vessels under the 
charge of the officers of the customs and with 
proper manifests, to the port of destination, to be 
entered as if imported in the vessel in which it 
was originally shipped. This is a useful addi- 



tion to the present law, and applicable to 
of not unfrequent occurrence. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Chapter 6. " Regulating the entry of goods, un- 
lading of cargoes, ascertainment of'^quantities and 
damage, entry of baggage and sea-stores." 

The provisions of this chapter are mainly pro- 
visions of the general collection act of 1799 and 
the supplemental collection act of 1823, arranged 
according to the subject-matter, and, nearly as 
practicable, according to the order of proceeding 
on the entry of imports at the custom-house, it 
regulates the production of invoices, their verifi- 
cation and authentication; the value of foreign 
currencies at the custom-houses; the oath to oe 
taken by the owner and consignee of imports; 
the estimation and payment of duties; unlading 
of merchandise; the duties of the weigher, meas- 
urer, and ganger, and inspector, and the form 
of their returns and the examination and com- 
parison thereof with the manifests; entry of sea- 
stores and baggage and articles of American ori- 
gin exported ana returned to the United States; 
the times within which vessels must discharge; 
the disposition of unclaimed goods and ascertain- 
ment and allowance for damage occurring on the 
voyage of importation. A new provision is made 
in this chapter, in case the importer does not pro- 
duce an invoice, or produces an invoice not prop- 
erly verified and authenticated. By the present 
law, the goods may be admitted to entry on ap- 
praisement, and a bond taken for the production 
of the invoice. It is proposed to require, instead 
of a bond, a deposit of five per cent, on the esti- 
mated value of the ^oods, to the credit of the 
Treasurer of the United States, to be forfeited 
unless the invoice is produced within four months. 
This reauirement, it is believed, will better insure 
the proauction of an invoice, or indemnify the 
United States for its non-production. 

Another change from the present law is the 
requirement that American productions exported 
and returned to the United States shall be admitted 
free of duty only when they are returned within 
one year, the ownership remaining unchanged. 
The difficulty of identification of merchandise, 
where the time within which it may be returned 
is unlimited, as under the present law, after its fre- 
quent change of ownership in a foreign country, 
renders the proposed restriction necessary against 
fraud on the public revenue. 

The time now prescribed by law for the un- 
lading of vessels is fifteen and twenty days. It 
is proposed to prescribe eight and twelve work* 
ing days for that purpose, according to the ton- 
nage of the vessel ; but the goods may be taken 
possession of by the collector at any time, with 
the consent of the owner or consignee of the 
goods, or with the consent of the owner or master 
of the vessel; and to facilitate the unlading of 
steam-packets or vessels, it is proposed to author- 
ize the collector, if the owner or consignee of the 
vessel will furnish a suitable fire-proof warehouse, 
to be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to cause the cargo to be transferred at any time 
he may think proper, on the request of the owner 
or consif^nee in writing, to such warehouse, to be 
treated therein and delivered therefrom as in or 
from the vessel, and to continue the discharge of 
the vessel during the night, should the owner 
desire it, on his paying an additional compensa- 
tion therefor, to be aistributcd among the customs 
officers attending to the night discharge. 

The present law limits the time within which 
proof of damage of merchandise on the voyage 
of importation must be lodged with the collector 
to ten days after landing. This has been found 
too brief a period; and it is proposed that the 
Secretary of the Treasury may, in equitable 
cases, extend the time not exceeaing thirty days. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Chapter 7. ** To regulate the appraisement of 
imported merchandise." 
The provisions of this chapter, with some im- 

Eortant additions, are mainly those of existing 
iws. It designates the officers who are to make 
the appraisements, what shall constitute the value 
on wnich the duty shall be assessed, the powers 
of the appraisers and their duties in ascertaining 
such value, grants the right of appeal from their 
decisions to a merchant and appraiser at larget 
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and iftedces their decision and the decision of the 
Gov^ment appraisers, if not annealed from, 
finai and conclusive. It imposes aaaitional duty 
for under valuation, and authorizes the Secretary 
to cause merchandise to be reexamined and re- 
appraised by appraising and examining officeA 
of other ports. 

In adaition to the provisions of the present 
law, the first section of this chapter makes it the 
duty of the collector, on the report to him by the 
appraisers of the description and component ma- 
terials of an article, to decide whether it is duti- 
able or not, and makes his decision final, unless 
the owner or consignee shall, within a prescribed 
time, appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
whose decision on such appeal shall be final and 
conclusive. A new provision is contained also 
in the third section, which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to assign an appraiser at 
large to the duty of local appraisements, and to 
direct an appraiser at one port to act as an ap- 
praiser at another port. 

This provision will tend to promote a uniform- 
ity of appraisement at the several ports, ancl 
prevent any improper concert or understanding 
which might take place between importers and 
an appraiser permanently located at the port. 
Another important addition to the present law 
will be found in the ninth section, which author- 
izes the Secretary, when deemed necessary, to 
order appraisements to be revised by the apprais- 
ers at large, or appraisers from other ports. 
Some such power as this cannot but be useful at 
times to test the fidelity and competency of ap- 
praising ofHcers; and probably a knowledge that 
such a power can be exercised will render the 
necessity for its exercise unfrequent. Another 
important additional provision is contained in the 
t^nih section, by wnich the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to direct the whole cargo 
of a vessel, after entry, to be taken possession of 
by the collector, and examined and appraised 
by the proper appraising officer, and reexamined 
by special merchant examiners, and reappraised 
by appraisers at large, to ascertain the dutiable 
value and the identity of the goods with the mani- 

fi.'St. 

Under the proposed law, as under the present, 
duties are to be levied upon the general market 
value of the merchandise abroad. Purchased 
goods are required to be invoiced at their actual 
cost; goods procured otherwise than by purchase, 
fit the foreign wholesale price or gencrAl market 
value. Under the present law the importer may 
add, in his entry of purchased goods, such an 
amount as will bring up his invoice cost to the 
{^t'licral market value; and if the appraisers shall 
find the dutiable value of the goods to be ten per 
cent, above the value the importer has declared 
f)n his entry, he incurs an additional duty of 
twenty per cent. The law is changed in the 
eleventh section of this chapter so as to allow the 
importer of any goods, purchased or not, to add 
to or reduce in his entry the value given in his 
invoice, and an excess of ten per cent, found by 
the appraisers above the entry value requires the 
imposition of an additional duty of twenty per 
cent.; but if the article is by law liable to a duty 
of more than fifty per cent., and is entered at a 
value by ten per cent, or more below the value 
determined by appraisement, it becomes liable to 
an additional duty of fifty per cent. 

The change proposed puts all importers on a 
footing, and is an additional protection against 
undervaluation. 

CHAPTER vni. 

• 

Chapter 8. "To regulate the warehousing under 
bond of imported merchandise." 

This chapter contains but a few provisions in 
addition to those of existing laws on the subject 
of warehousing. 

Itprescribes what shall be considered as bonded 
"Warehouses; what description of merchandise 
may be bonded; the exemption of the United 
Slates from risk and expense; the time merchan- 
<lise may remain in bond; the mode and condi- 
tions in and under which it may be withdrawn 
f'">r consumption, transportation to, rewarohous- 
iti^ at other ports, or exportation to foreign 
countries; and on what conaitions and what evi- 
dence warehouse, transportation ^ and export 
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bonds shall be canceled; how accounts of bonded 
goods shall be kept, and returns thereof made to 
the Treasury. 

Important additions arc made to the present law 
in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth sec- 
tiona of this chapter, which prohibit, under heavy 
penalties, any owner or consignee of any goods 
entered in bond from preventing by himself, or 
any agent, the actual delivery of the same in 
warehouse, and from possessing himself, or put- 
ting others in possession thereof, or from with- 
drawing the same by corrupting the officer in 
charge or otherwise, without first obtaining a 
permit from the collector. The experience of 
the Department has suggested these additional 
provisions as necessary for the protection of the 
public revenue. 

The twenty-second section is also additional to 
the existing law in some of its provisions. It 
prescribes the time and manner in which goods 
unclaimed, or remaining in warehouse beyond 
the time limited by law, or remaining in ware- 
house after entry for consumption wiuiout p'hy- 
ment of duties, or remaining in warehouse not 
entered for want of invoice, sliall be sold, and the 
proceeds accounted for. Similar provisions now 
exist as to unclaimed goods, and it is found 
necessary to extend them to the several cases 
above enumerated. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Chapter 9. " Concerning navigation, and for 
obtaining statements of foreign commerce of the 
United States." 

This chapter contains all the provisions of the 
statistical law of 1820, with but a slight change 
in the arrangement, and such provisions of the 
navigation law of 1817 as are believed to be 
adapted to the present condition of our com- 
inerce. It regulates our trade with foreign na- 
tions upon the principles of reciprocity, author- 
izes the masters of vessels to make up their 
crews without regard to nationality, but requires 
all the officers to be citizens of the United States. 
It continues the existing discriminating tonnage 
duties on foreign vessels not placed by treaty on 
a footing with our own, and on foreign vessels 
from ports with which vessels of the United 
Slates are not permitted to trade. It provides 
for the manner in which the annual statistical 
accounts of the foreign commerce of the United 
States shall be made up in order to be presented 
to Congress, embracing the imports, exports, 
and tonnage. 

In section four, in this chapter, there is a new 
provision added to our present law. By the law 
as it now stands, a vessel of the United States, 
engaged in the foreign trade, is required to have 
two thirds of her crew citizens of the United 
Slates, and three fourths citizens if she is engaged 
in the coasting trade. The difficulty of obtaimng 
seamen, under this restriction, has been and is 
now severely felt; and the burden in the shape of 
foreign tonnage duties imposed on our vessels for 
a non-compliance with the law, which circum- 
stances render inevitable in many cases, has led 
to the proposed change, which it is believed will 
be found useful. The nationality of the ship and 
the ship's crew is sufficiently protected by that 
of the flag, and the requirement that all her officers 
shall be citizens of the United States. 

There is also a new provision in the seventh 
section. On the exportation of articles to foreign 
countries, the owner, shipper, or consignee, is 
required by our present law to present a manifest 
of the description and value of the merchandise, 
under oath, stating the destination also under 
oath. This must be done before a clearance can 
be granted. Cases have arisen where the exporter 
of a single article of trifling value, composing a 
part of the cargo of a vessel, has refused, upon 
some controversy with the master or owner, to 
make such oath or manifest, and thus prevented 
the clearance. This, of course, required a rem- 
edy; and it is provided in the seventh section, by 
imposing a fine on the owner or consignor who 
fails to present a manifest, and authorizing the 
collector to estimate the value and grant the clear- 
ance. 

CHAPTER X. 

Chapter 10. " Regulating seizures, suits on duty 
bonds y prosecution for the recovery of fines, pen* 



alties and forfeitures, their distribution and remis- 
sion.'* 

This chapter, with some few additions and 
modifications, is the present law. It authorizes 
the customs officers to make searches an'd*8eiz- 
ures in cases of reasonable suspicion, for goods, 
the duties on which are sougnt to be evaded; 
providing for the officer's protection and the pun- 
ishment for impeding or resisting the exercise of 
his authority. It regulates the course of judicial 
proceedings in suits for duties and prosecutions 
for fines, penalties, and forfeitures, and their dis- 
tribution and remission. 

By this chapter is given to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the additional power of remitting fines, 
penalties, and forfeitures, on such proof as he 
may prescribe of the absence of fraud or willful 
neglect; or the facts may be ascertained as re- 
quired by the present law, by a summary judicial 
examination, or in other modes, to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Chapter 11 . " Revenue cutters and their officers, 
and concerning pilots." 

This chapter is the present law, but with some 
important additions. It provides for the ap" 
pointment of officers, their compensation, and 
that of their crews, consisting of non-commis- 
sioned officers, gunners, and marines; the powers 
and duties of revenue cutter officers as officers of 
the customs in aiding the collection of the reve- 
nue and extending assistance to navigators in 
distress. 

The scale of salaries, and the requirement of 
skill and proficiency in seamanship, as qualifica- 
tions for officers, are important aadi||pns to the 
present law, and deemed material for the efficiency 
of the service. 

Pilots, as now, are to be regulated by the laws 
of the States, until further legislation by Con- 
gress; and masters of vessels navigating waters 
that constitute the boundary between two States 
may employ pilots licensed by either of the States. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Chapter 12. "Respecting marine hospitals and 
health laws." 

In this chapter important changes have been 
made in the present law regulating marine hospital 
relief. 

Tiie marine hospital fund is now obtained (with 
occasional appropriations by Congress) from de- 
ductions from th^ wages of seamen of twenty 
cents per month. It is proposed to dispense with 
this tax, and levy, instead, a hospital duty of five 
cents per ton on the registry or the vessel, and 
each renewal of the registry, and on each steam- 
ship or other vessel, whether American or for- 
eign, arriving in the United States, such duty, 
however, not to be collected of such vessel more 
than three times in anyone calendar year. A sim- 
ilar duty is also to be assessed on vessels engaged 
in the ccjasting trade or fisheries, on each renewal 
of their registers. The moneys thus collected, 
countervailing and tonnage duties levied on ships 
or vessels, the five per cent, paid for registers for 
vessels sold to foreigners and afterwards repur- 
chased by citizens of the United States, the por- 
tion of fines, penalties, and forfeitures accruing 
to the United States for violations of the revenue, 
registering, navigation, and passenger laws, and 
all fees paid for recording .and copying bills of 
sale, mortgage, hypothecations, ana conveyances 
of vessels, are to constitute the fund out of^ which 
relief is to be afforded to sick aad disabled seamen. 

Under this provision foreign seamen, inasmuch 
as foreign vessels are to pay hospital duty, will 
be entitled to relief, as well as the seamen of the 
United States. 

The provision in the fourtli section of this chap- 
ter is also new and important. The scarcity of 
seamen has been, and is still, severely felt. It is 
proposed to encourage the employment of boys 
as apprentices, in certain proportions to tonnage, 
by relieving the vessels on which they arc em- 
ployed of one half of the hospital duty. 

The remaining provisions of this chapter are 
those of the quarantine and health laws now in 
force, and which it is not proposed to change. 
These recognize the quarantine and health laws 
of the States, and require them to be duly ob- 
served by collectors and other officers pf the 
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rerenue, and make provisions for security of the 
revenue in cases of goods on board or unladen 
from vessels subject to qtiarantine. 

CHAPTER ZIII. 

Choptar 13. ** Regulating the importations of 
drugs and medicines. ' * 

This chapter presents the law substantially as 
it now is, Bimphfied in its arrangement, and pro- 
vides for the appointment and payment of drug 
examiners at the principal ports, for the due ex- 
amination by them of dru^s, medicines, medicinal 
essential oils, and chemical preparations, with 
a view of ascertaining their quality, purity, 
strength, and fitness for medicinal purposes, with 
provisions for reexamination and analysis, on 
appeal from the decision of the United States ex- 
aminers, and the exportation and destruction of 
thbse rejected as deleterious or unfit for medici- 
nal use. 

It is now proposed to add coffee, imported in 
the grain or otherwise, to the list of articles sub- 
jected to examination, and if found so damaged, 
adulterated, or deteriorated, as to be unfit for use, 
to place it on the footing of deleterious dru^s and 
medicines, to be subjected to the same provisions, 
prohibitions, and penalties. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Chapter 14. ** Examination of custom-houses, 
depositories, and other public offices, prohibited 
importations, and other miscellaneous provis- 
ions." 

This chapter, the last in the code, is composed 
of provisions taken mainly from existing laws, 
and which could not be placed in the preceding 
chapters without impairing the simplicity of their 
arrangem«|t. It contains a provision authorizing 
the SccrAry of the Treasury to appoint and 
compensate agents to examine the mints, custom- 
houses, and land offices, for the detection of fraud 
on the public revenue, and for the arrest of de- 
faulters and counterfeiters of the coin of the Uni- 
ted States; prohibits officers of the customs from 
owning vessels, or being concerned in importa- 
tions of goods, or transportation of passengers; 
regulates the character and execution of custom- 
house and duty bonds; imposes a penalty- for the 
fraudulent and clandestine introduction of dutiable 
goods, and for the withholding by collectors, re- 
ceivers, and disbursing agents, upon the allegation 
of a claim to credits, of balances of public money 
after the order of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for their payment into the Treasury. 

To show to the House and the country the 
importance of the bill, I cannot, perhaps, do 
better than to/ippend to these remarks an extract 
from the report of the present able and popular 
head of the Treasury, in his last annual report to 
Congress. The Secretary says: 

"The revision of the revenue laws, prepared by ihc 
Department, under a resolution of the Senate, and sent to 
tliat i)ody at the first sesiion of the Thirty-Third Congress, 
and referred to in my last report, still remains for the action 
of Congress. The revenue laws consist of various acts of 
Congress, commencing ^itli the organization or the Gov- 
ernment, with so many amending, repealing, and conflict- 
ing provisions, that it is exceedingly difficult to ascertain 
what is, and what is not, in force — oonaequently, what is 
the law upon any particular point The Department, in 
making this revision, conformed to existing laws, with such 
modifications and new proviitions as were deemed proper 
to make the law conform to the present condition of things, 
and the wants of the service. This revi«iion has been again 
considered by the Department, and sundry amendments and 
Additions recommended, which had Uie sanction of the 
Committee on Commerce in the House of Representatives 
at its late session, and, with the revision, now remain for 
the consideration of Congress. It was hoped CongreHS 
would have passed upon this revision at its late session, and 
tliat the Department could have conformed the rcvisiion of 
circulars, then being made, to the revised act. The enforce- 
ment of the revenue laws, aa now existing, called for a re- 
vision and modification of the circular instructions of tlie 
Department upon the subject- The collection and revision 
of the circulars as one code is now nearly complete, and 
will soon be put in force. If Congress should pass Uie re- 
vision of revenue laws, the instructions con readily be made 
to conform to the rsvisinn they may adopt. It i^i believed 
that the enactment of the revision would result in great 
advantages to the revenue, and great convenience to those 
engaged in commerce and navigation, and place the rev- 
enue laws before the people, so as to be easUy understood 
by those whoso duty it is to carry them into cfiect, and by 
those whose interest and rights are involved in their en- 
forcement. Tlierc are no penalties or forfeitures on import- 
ers and freighters in the revision that are not now in the 
existing law?, and none which are not believed necessary 
and proper for the due collecting the revenue. The rev- 
enue laws require revision on many accounts, but upfin 
none more tlian upon tha subject of invoices, entries, ap- 



praisements, compensation to officials, and In relation to 
enrolling and licensinc vessels for the coasting trade. There 
are suits against collectors involvirig questions upon all 
these subjects. The conflicting decisions of the Depart- 
ment and the circuit courts in most of these cases cannot 
be reviewed in the Supreme Court, owing to the amount 
involved." 

And lastly, I conclude by quoting so much of 

the President's last annual message to Congress 

as relates to this subject, which is: 

" I have heretofore recommended to your consideration 
the revision of the revenue laws, prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Sccretjyy of the Treasury, and also legislation 
upon some special questions aflcciing the business of that 
Department, more especially the enactment of a law to 
punish the abstraction of o^cial books or papers from the 
files of the Grovemment, and requiring all such books and 
papers, and all other public property, to be turned over by 
the outgoing officer to his successor; of a law requiring dis- 
bursing officers to deposit all public money in the vaults 
of the Treasury, or in other legal depositories, where the 
same are conveniently accessible ; and a law to extend 
existing penal provisions to all persons who may become 
posL«esMcd of public money by deposit or otherwise, and 
who shall refuse or neglect, on due demand, to pay the 
same into tlie Treasury. I invite your attention anew to 
each of these objects." 



DEFENSE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

SPEECH OF HON. JOHN J. PERRY, 

OF MAINE, 

In the House op Represektatives, 

January 27, 1857. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union- 
Mr. PERRY Raid: , 

Mr. Chairman: It was not originally my in- 
tention to have troubled the House with any re- 
marks upon the message of the President; but 
as this appears to be a ** free fight," I make no 
apolog:y for taking an humble position in the rank 
and file of the combatants. The Constitution 
requires that the President, <* from time to time, 
shall give to Congress information of the state of 
the Union, and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient. ** In 'performing this duty, the Presi- 
dent has taken advantage of his high position, 
and instead of confining himself to the constitu- 
tional limits of discussion, has traveled out of 
the record to arraign the people of the free States 
of this Union, and charge upon them numerous 
derelictions of duty, crimes, and misdemeanors, 
which, if true, are equally disgraceful to them as 
men and citizens of a great commonwealth. 

Judging the President by his acts, it seems he 
is determined that tlatery agitation in this coun- 
try never shall cease. The sound repose which 
the nation was enjoying at the time the present 
Administration came into power, was soon oroken 
by the ruthless repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise; and from that time to the present, the Pres- 
ident has used his whole official power (to use 
his own language) '* to prepare the people of the 
United States for civil war, to undermine the 
fabric of the Union, by appeals to passion and 
sectional prejudice, by indoctrinating the people 
with reciprocal hatred, and by educating them to 
stand face to face as enemies, rather than shoulder 
to shoulder as friends." I charge that Franklin 
Pierce and his Administration, backed up by tlie 
sham Democracy, have done more to create dis- 
union sentiments. North and South — to weaken 
the bonds which unite tlie different sections into 
one Federal head — to create animosities, hatred, 
and bitterness among the people, and to sow the 
seeds of sectional strife, whicli have already ger- 
minated , and , unless arrested in their growth , will 
end in a dismemberment of tlie Union — than all 
other causes and agencies put together. 

It was reasonable to suppose, that after the 
heat and, excitement of the presidential election 
had passed away, and the great Republican party 
of tne country had been defeated, the ** ver- 
dict" of the people, about which the President 
so arrogantly boasts, would have satisfied his 
malignity of feeling towards the people of the 
northern States; that he would have been willing 
to accord to them at least honesty of purpose in 
the discharge of a high constitutional duty; and, 
following the example of Mr. Jefferson, would 
have sought to allay and quiet, rather than fo- 
ment and increase, sectional strife and agitation. 



But all such hopes and expectations proved de- 
lusive. The President, abandoned by nb friends 
and smarting under the lash of popular inoigna- 
tion, forgets the rules of honorable warfare, and 
turns "savage" upon the defeated party; and 

«ith characteristic malignity hurls his **tonia- 
liwk" and flourishes his '* scalping-knife"atthe 
heads of a million and a.half of American citlzenr 
he insultingly boasts are <* crushed out." 

Mr. Chairman, among those who are char;^d 
with a desire *'to chanj?e the domestic institu- 
tions of existine States" — with "assaults upon 
the Constitution" * — with an intent to **bum ciues, 
ravage fields, and slaughter populations," and 
" undermine the fabric of tne Union," stand 
prominent the patriotic, hijgh-minded, intelligent 
people of Maine, which I in part represent upon 
this floor. The people of Maine were good 
enough patriots in 185^2, when they eave General 
Pierce 9,067 majority over Genenu Scott; but 
now, when the tables are turned, and this old 
Democratic State repudiates both him and his 
successor by rolling up a majority aeainst them 
of more than 30,000 for freedom ana the eallant 
Fr€mont,he " shines his gory locks," antf cries, 
" Treason ! Treason !" 

The President not only arraigns Maine, bat 
hurls his poisoned darts at all New England — 
the land of^the Pilgrims — where repose the ashes 
of Warren, of Knox, of Warner, and of Stark, 
and their illustrious revolutionary compatriots. 
He assails the descendants of the mighty deaci, 
and would blot out the memories of Lexington, 
of Bunker Hill, and Bennington. Let us look at 
the tables, and we shall find the true cause of this 
ebullition of presidential wrath. In 1852, the six 
New Englana States gave General Pierce 173,514 
votes; General Scott,~164,931; and Senator Hale, 
57,143. 

In 1856, the same States save Buchanan 161,331 ; 
Fremont, 306,373; and Fillmore, 28,153. The 
majority ag:ain5t Buchanan is 173,^34, and a Dem- 
ocratic net loss, since 1852, of 124,674. 

It is my purpose, upon the present occasion, 
to meet and answer some of the specific charges 
and assumptions contained in this roost extraor- 
dinary message. 

Speaking of the people of the free States, the 

President says: 

" They seek an object whieta they well know to be a 
revolutionary one." * * * • i^Well knowing that 
such, and such only, are the means and consequences of 
their plans and purposes, they endeavor to prepare the peo- 

Kle of the United States for civil waf." • * * »« Thoy 
ave entered into a path which leads nowhere unless it be 
to civil war and disunion, and which has no other possibla 
outlet." 

After charging the people of the free States 
with a desire for " ciriiwar," ** re«o/iUi«n," and 
"disunion," and that they "well knew" and 
were *' perfectly aware" of all this, he further 
says: 

" I confidently believe that the great body of those who 
inconsiderately took this fatal step, are sincerely attached 
to the Constitution and the Union.*' 

By this singular shift he substantially with- 
draws the charge of" treason," and changes his 
indictment to ignorance, imbecility, and fanati- 
cism. This issue I accept, and in mv answer 
shall call to.mv aid stuboom "/ocU," as they 
present themselves in the official records of the 
country. As a matter of reference, I shall in- 
corporate into my printed remarks the following^ 
table, which has been carefully prepared, whilo 
nearly all the returns tlierein contained are ofiicial: 

TUB VOTE FOa PRXiIDCllT-~1856. 

In the free Statet. 

FrinwrU. Buekanan, FWmore. Total, 

Maine 05,514 38,035 3,250 106,7^ 

New HUmpshire.. 38,158 33,567 4\i 71,139 

Vermont 39,516- 1Q.57Z 511 60,649 

Ma:<rachusetts... 108,190 39^(f 19,696 167,098 

Rhode Island.... 11,467 6,680 1,675 19,822 

Connecticut 43,715 34,995 2,615 80,225 

New York 274,705 195,878 134,604 595,187 

New Jersey S8,a51 46,943 94,1 15 99,409 

Pennsylvania.... 147,350 230,154 83,177 459,6^ 

Ohio 187,497 170,874 96,125 389,49S 

Michigan 71,703 58,139 1,560 195,461 

Indiana 94,816 1 18,679 33,386 936,674 

niinoi* 96,280 104,979 37,451 93S,0lO 

Wisconsin 66,093 53,867 579 llP^'wtS 

Iowa 44,127 38,341 9,444 e9:J-liJ 

•California 16,721 42,470 98,327 ' 87,50tJ 

Total 1,333,306 1»212,601 387,843 2,933,750 

■ Mi^*^™^^ m^^^-^^—^^m^m •^fc^^^^—^B^^^ ^m^^^m^m^^—m^ ^ 

•NotrUM. "^ 
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Fremont over Buchanan, 130,705; Frfniont 
over Fillmon!, 945,463; Buchanan over Fillmore, 

643,7561 FrtaoQt and PiUmore over BBchan&n, 
506,548. 

h U* Sim Si-Um. 

JVimoiit, Budunam. FOlBioTe. TotaL 

DflawlR. 9De 8,003 6,179 I4.4B4 

MiryliDd S8l 3S,1IS VAta 8e,«SH 

Vicfiiiii sai e^s Btt.ius i5a,9os 

KcKibCuultu... - *8iUe XfiSe Ki.t39 

•SouihCinillDa.. - 30,000 30,000 SO.OOO 

Ofonia - W^IT 4%^m «e,9B9 

FlwSi - 6,368 <,tM3 ll,ail 

AliMma - 46,B1T ftSfiSI 75,314 

MisriiitppI - 3i£5S 94,190 60,155 

LouitiulB - S9,1B9 sa,7D9 43^78 

Triu - 38,767 1S,M4 44,001 

AiklMU... - 9IM8 10,816 ^,TM 

Tmomm- - T3,6.'» 66,178 139,818 

KeiiIIKk)> 3B9 75,018 t5,BSB 139,106 

MiwHui. SS,I64 48,534 106,688 

Totals I,M7 e3B,35> 498,117 1,137,133 



Buchanan orer PiUmoTe, 140,342; OTCr both, 

138,995. ' 

RtarlMaHn Fr— ami Slnw. 

FraSttla. SteHSbtfu. TaUi. Elttlan. 

Frtmom. 1,333J06 1^7 1,334,SS3 114 

Bach<ui>o 1,319,601 638,358 1,850,960 114 

Fillmon 367,843 4M,1IT 885,980 8 

Total 9,93^750 1,137,783 4,071,473 998 
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Buchanan orer Frfmont in all, 516,407; Fre- 
mont oYtr Fillmore, 448,593: FrCmoni and PiU- 
more over Buchanan, 369,553. 
Bf Ok ccniiu ot 18M, tha wbtu pop«iltti«n In lli« )>«« 

amuawu I3J30,650 

la ibr (Uve SuiM 8,903,418 

TMil.... .'.... 19,503,068 

B>liii«lalaToiofiyseBut». 1,108,339 

WBlie t«im1>ilon nf— 

Nlneuwi SutM wblOi voted ftr Bucbaou ia,405,l» 

"■ ■ ■ for Frtmont 8,600,114 



One SUU wbii 






Thus ii will be >ecii that the Slates represented 
by Colonel Ft^mont contain nearly nine million! 
out of about nineteen millions, according to the 
laet cenBus. Take the population of Illinois, 
which elected the whole Republican Suite ticket, 
but gave her electoral vole to Buchsniui, and add 
to (he Frfmont Stales, and it makes Tery nearly 
■n equal diviaion of white population oetween 
the two panies. Taking this aa a baais, let us 
consult the census returns a little furlher. As 
much as I dislike to make inTidious comparison 
between Stales, yet when eleven Stales, contain- 
ing a population of nearly nine millions, aie^n- 
direcliy chained by the President with stupidity 
and ignorance, and want of common discernment 
to uaderstand the affairs of Government, com- 
mon justice, aa well aa self-respect, demands it. I 
have preoared the following table from the cen- 
sus of 1850, to which 1 call the attention of the 
House and country: 




Niseieen BuebaiMB Sutst. 
FrteiODt BUles orer BDCb- 



Xatalitrefioriti 



EliTes Frtmrml Stalei 934.908.6 17 

NuMttn Buclnnui Stuei tBa,BM,133 

FciaWDt Sulci ofeiBoclunuiSulM 74,364,484 

Niaeuen BuduDin Suia T4S,880 

Eleven FitmODt Butei 940,409 

FTtoioBI Stile* 905,411 



Every peraon who glances his eyes over this 
table can readily make his own calculations. In 
the eleven Frfmonl 8t«te* there are more than 
six thousand mor« free schools, and over six 
hundred thousand more scholsra, than in the 
nineteen Buchanan States— more than double the 
number of public libraries, and nearly double the 
number of volumes. In common school libraries 
(he former leads the latter over eleven thouund, 
and in Sunday-school libraries about double, with 
more than two hundred thousand more Sabhalb- 
school scholsra. The eleven Frfmont Slates 
print and send out more than ittxalu mUliMU 
copies of newspapers ovtr the nineteen Buchanan 
Slates; while the number of free persons over 
twenty-one yBBia of age who cannot read or write 
ara more than three limes as numeroua in the 
Buchanan as in the Fr&nont Stales. In the FrC- 
moni Stales, according to the population, one in 
every thirty-six is found iothis class, while in the 
Buchanan States it standa one in every thirteen. 

The President seema to have foreolten a ^reat 
principle in which all sound pouticol writera 
a^e, to wit; (bat tnftUvetiee is one of the main 
piUara of a republic. Where an we (o look for 
uUeltigtnt political action } Is it where there are 
eompaiatively but few schools, few books, few 
□ewspspers? Is it to those sections of country 
where msny of the people are loo ignorant to read 
or write f And yet the President assumes snd 
publishes to ihe country and the world under his 
own hand, that comparative isnorancs is neces- 
sary to true palriolism, and that education and 
the means of intelligence lead men into con- 
■iructive treason snd a desire to overturn the 
Government. Such is the argument and such 
ara the legitimate conclusions growing out of the 

Q. Another charge made by the President 
against the Republican parly is an intention on 
their part to " change the domestic institutions of 
existing Slatea." No assumption can be more 
grouTKtleas than this. There is nothing in the 
platform or principles of the Republican parly 
to support any such allegation. The very first 
resolution in Ihe Republican platform declares 
lhB( the "rights of the Stales must and shall be 
preserved." No proof of 



side pretend to say in support of this baseless 
charge is, (hat occasionally a man acting with the 
Republican party may have uttered a aenliment 
which by implication they say means the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the States. Governor Adams, 
of South Carolina, aiAt a large number of southern 
genllemen, backed up to a very respeelable ex- 
tent by the southern press — atl of whom sup- 
ported Mr. Buchanan and act with the Democratic 
party — openly advocate a revival of the foreign 
African s^ve trade; and yel southern gentlemen 
upon this ^Cr and elsewhere contend the'Dem- 
ocraticporf; ooght not to be made reponsibte for 
this. Why are the supportere of Mr. Buchanan 
so unwilling to accord to tiie sunpoiters of 
Colonel Fremont the same justice thejr ask for 
themselves? la it fair? Is it rights isitjusl^ 1 
appeal to sAthem gentlemen as honorable men 
to answer these questions. 

3. Another cha^ made against Ihe peo^ of 
the North by the President, is a " long series of 
aggressive acta," — "against the conslitulional 
ngntsofnearly one halfofthethirly-one Slates." 
This means a war of " aggression " on the part 
of the sixteen free against the fifteen slave States 
of the Union; and the President cnnGnei these 
act* of aggression to the insiituiion of ilattry 
existing in thett Imi meniiooed States. Strietly 



making, it U not a war upon the SevA, but upon 
those interested in slave property in the South. 
It is an interesting inquiry to ascertain the num- 
ber of this doss of persons, compared with the 
whole South. 

The following Uble from the last censnsgivea 
the whole number of sLaveholders in the Dnited 
Stales. 

ClaulfieMimof SbivdaUmi»ae DhUciI SIsta. 



Vvhil* popiusUOD or flive BtalH, 11 
^M-alsvebotden In ilsre States... 



,..3,814,803 



Only about one itvtnletnA part of the while 
population in Ihe South have any-property in 
slaves, and yet we scarcely ever hear a word or 
a sentence from that quarter in behalf of almost 
six millions of other citizens, who have not one 
farthing's pecuniary interest in the flesh snd 
bones of enslaved Africans. Is there no other 
interest to be looked after in tbe South but sla- 
very > One would be led to this conclusion from 
the eternal hue and cry that is made to protect, 
spread, and perpetuate it. 

"Northern agression!" Let us look a little 
at this "mad-dog" cry, and see how it will com- / 
Dare with tbe great truths of history. A 

. Bf.MUa. 
Theuesoruir UBl[HlSliln,pMceori7S3,wu 830,880 
LaulilinipurchsH l^fij* 




n of acquired terrlioiT. . . 

From territory thus purchased (here have been 
idmitted}iet tuw tlavt 8Ma, and one free Stats, 
IS follows: 



... 41,346 ' a ' hT" 



.. 41,346 
.. 65,037 

.. 5a,i»« 



We 



repeat, from territory purchased and paid 

of the National Treasury, the slave power 

free Stale- 



National Treasury, the slave powi 
has had added five slave States to ont free Stale— 
eight Senalora and fourteen Representatives in 
Congress South to (tso Senators and two Repre- 
senutives North. 

But who paid for this territory? From official 
documents, and other source* of information I 
have conaulted, I find that IWim 1791 to 185()^e 
revenue collected frpm cuatoma is as follows; 

Whole uoount of revenne colleclsd tt,l6»»»,9M 

AiDDUnlorrevenuclnf^euici 'S'SS'Sil 

BipenHarBolleEIlolii) fte« Sisiet ■ 38,KH,WB 

KelMim paid Into Tnaiiitylhiinfte«a»lM... 8895,317,861 



■le oreollaciiai la >lava 8u)a 
uioi paid inio Trtasurj fton sli 
H paid bf a«* Btats*. 



eatsui 49t».^i3.BBt 
tKifiltflM 
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These facts demonstrate and proTe that while 
the people of the North have only had a single 
State aaded to their number, to five added to the 
South, out of territory purchased by the General 
Government, they have furnished more than three 
fourths of the purchase-money paid for the whole. 
And all this is northern aggression ! 

Since the adoption of tlie Federal Constitution , 
nine slave States have been added to the Union, 
containing 736,628 sauare mijes, and seven free 
States, containing 44o,256 square miles, leaving 
the balance of 288,372 square miles in favor of 
the South. Maine and Vermont were formed by 
dividing old States. I might pursue this part of 
my subje;pt much Airther by showing the enor- 
mous amounts paid out of the Treasury for local 
objects in the District of Columbia, the compar- 
ative appropriations for the North and South, and 
the great excess of postage paid by the North; 
but 1 have no time to do it. 

With the President, and many of his party, 
everything that does not favor the institution of 
slavery is •* northern aggression. " If the people 
of the free States think or seiv that slavery is 
morally wrong — that it is nota DiVine institution, 
and does- not contribute to the wealth and pros- 
perity of the country, "northern aggression" is 
trumpeted forth through the whole country. If 
the people of the North do not leave their peace- 
ful avocations and turn blood-hounds to hunt 
down and worry out the panting fugitive who is 
running for liberty and dear life, then comes the 
cry of "northern aggression,'* loud and long. 
And thirdly, to follow out the specifications of 
the President, in his bill of indictment, if the 
teeming millions of the North and Souili, whose 
labor is their only capital, exercise their consti- 
tutional rights in a constitutional manner to 
prevent the spread of slavery over free territory, 
and the degradation of free labor to that of slaves 
— then again comes the old charge of " northern 
aggression." 

Another charge against the Republican party, 
made by the President, is an " attempt on their 
part, by a sectional organization and movement, 
to usurp the control of the Government of the 
United States." This is, indeed, a modest charge 
to be made by the President of the United States 
D|uinst a million and a half of the free electors 
^^his country ! To organize a party upon the 
platform of Washington, of Jefferaon, and "all 
the early fathers of the Republic, is ** sectional- 
ism;" and to exercise the ri^ht of suffrage in a 
constitutional, legal manner, is a " usurpation !" 
The Republican party, which assembled at Phil- 
adelphia, in their calf invited the peoplc'of all the 
States to meet them in convention, it was in no 
sense an invitation to the peopleof any particular 
section or locality. This call was responded to 
by gentlemen living in a portion of the slave 
States; and why was not a representation from 
all the slaveholding States present in that conven- 
tion ? It was not because there are no citizens in 
that part of the country who sympathize with us, 
and believe in the doctrines of the Republican 

{)arty, for we have abundant evidence against this 
lypo thesis. 

Why was Mr. Underwood driven out of Vir- 
ginia, away from his own home and his own 
State, after having attended the Philadelphia Con- 
vention? Why was Professor Hedrick driven 
out of North Carolina? The answer is at hand. 
It was because freedom of thought, liberty of 
speech, and freedom of action, are not tolerated 
or allowed in the South. Distinguished gentle- 
men firom the South visit the free States, and 
publicly and privately advocate their peculiar po- 
litical doctrines; and they are treated courteously 
and kindly, and are listened to respectfully; but 
let a northern man go into the South and preach 
tlie^dentical doctrines of Washington, of Jeffer- 
son and Madison, he would be told to leave or 
subject himself to the mercifess vengeance of a 
moo. With these facts before the world, staring 
almost every man in the face, we are tauntingly 
told that the Republican party is a " sectional" 
organization. My own State, (Maine,) which 
gave FrSmont about thirty thousand majority, 
had delegates in the Cincinnati Convention; and 
suppose the Republicans on tlieir return had 
mobbed* them out of the State, and driven their 
•Cuniliea out after them; and then suppose the 



supporters of Mr. Buchanan, when they carried 
their votes to the polls, had been told that they 
could not deposit them, and their only personal 
safety depended on their flis^ht from the State; 
and then suppose we had added insult to injury 
by telling you that the Democratic party was 
** sectional." This is po fancy sketch; for these 
very thingSt only vice vei'soj have been acted out, 
i^t in Maine, but in Virginia. 

But in what kind of condition is the Demo- 
cratic party to talk to us about ** sectionalism ?" 
The people of the South were exhorted upon 
this floor and all over the countiy in the most 
earnest and impressive manner to come up to the 
support of Buchanan as one tnan. This was 
** national.** If a similar appeal was made by 
the Republican party to the people of the North, 
that was "sectional. " Again, who elected Buch- 
anan President? Let one of your own organs, 
the New Orleans Delta of November 23, 1856, 
answer. That paper says: 

" Mr. Buchanan must remember that he is the. President 
of a section; that he has been elected by Uie Soutk; that 
the North could nflbrd him only four Statea ; and tliat lie 
must be true to hin position, or an arrant failure A'om the 
very beginning." 

Your own witness, more honest than many 
who testify in relation to this matter, says that 
Buchanan is President of a ** section," and that 
he was "elected by the South.** Because the 
North gave a large majority of her electoral votes 
to Colonel Fremont, that made the party sup- 
porting him *' sectional;" and because the South 
gave Mr. Buchanan a large majority of her votes, 
that made his party " national." What beauti- 
ful consistency there is between the preaching 
and practice of modern Democracy? Let the 
country judge. 

5. Another charge made by the President against 
the Republican party is, that it is opposed to the 
**equalUy qfthe States.** 

In speaking of the presidential election he says: 

"The people have asserted the constitutional equality of 
each and all the States of the Union as States." 

This idea of " State equality," about which we 
have recently heard so much, like squatter sov- 
ereignty, is a modern invention, and if itS pater- 
nity can be traced back, its inventor deserves a 
vatent made perpetual. The Democratic party, 
like old Rip Van Winkle, aAer a sleep of seventy 
years, seems to have waked up, and made the 
wonderful discovery that there is an inequality in 
the Slates, and that the southern States ara the 
suffering parties. It is not "bleeding Kansas," 
but the old story of the " bleeding South." In 
order to settle this matter, it will l)e necessary to 
revert to facts, post up the books, and see how 
the account stands between the North and the 
South. 

In the firat place, under the Constitution, the 
South have a representation based upon jrroperiUy 
in allowing three fifths of all slaves to be counted. 
This right, which the North does not have, gives 
the South twenty-six membera upon this floor. 

In the Senate six millions of free whites in 
fifteen slave States have thirty Senatora; thirteen 
millions in sixteen free States have only thirty- 
two. In the House of Representatives six mil- 
lions South have ninety members, and thirteen 
millions North have one hundred and forty-four. 
The same ratio in the NdVth as in the South 
would give the North one hundred and ninety-five 
members, a loss to the free States o? fifty-one. 

Take another view of this question of " State 
inequality," as applied to the election of a Pres- 
ident. Tiiere are four southern States entitled to 
the same number of electoral vote^p^ith New 
York. Here they are: 

Buckanan. FiUmort, Electoral Vott. 

Louisiana 30,376 18,873 6 

Alabama 46,G37 8d^^3 9 

North Carolina 46,764 36,039 10 

Georgia 56,417 4;i,35'2 10 

Total .170,194 186,066 35 

Buchanan. FUlmort. Fremont. Elec. Vote, 
New York 195,314 liifitiS 275,440 35 

Totnl vote of four southern States 296,380 

Total vote New York 694,960 

Four southern States, with two hundred and 
ninety-six thousand two hundred and eighty 
voles, are entitled to as many electoral votes as 
one northern State, with more than double the 



number of votes, (five hundred and ninety-four 
thousand nine hundred and sixty.) Thus two 
hundred and ninety-six thousana two hundred 
and eighty voters m the South have as much 
power in deciding the presidential auestion as 
five hundred and ninety-four thousana nine hun- 
dred and sixty in the North. 

Take anotner example. Take five southern 
States that gave Buchanan twenty-eight electoral 
votes, and five northern States that gave Frgmoni 
twenty-eight electoral votes: 

SOUTH. 

8tate». Total Vote. EUet&ral VaU 

Arkaniaa 32,794 4 

Delaware 14,484 3 

Mississippi 60,155 7 

Louisiana 4S,879 6 

SouthCaroUna 50,000 6 

Five soatliem States ..200,841 !» 

NORTH. 

Maine 106,782 6 

New Hampshire 71,190 5 

Tnwa...< 89,812 4 

Michigan 125,461 6 

Wisconsin 119,538 5 

Five northern States 512,732 38 



Thus 200,241 voters in five Buchanan States 
i have as much political power as 512,733 voters 
I in the same number of Fremont States. In other 
i words, two men in the South have as much power 
I in deciding the presidential question as five in the 
, North How unjust to the South ! What mon- 
strous State inequality ! 

But to another inquiry, have the South been 
unfairly dealt by in the distribution of the offices .' 
Let facts decide the question. 

From the official records I haye prepared the 
following; table, which shows how some of the 
principal offices have been divided between the 
two sections of the country, since the organiza- 
tion of the General Government to the present 

time: 

Teart filled TearM fitted Difference 
Officers. from elave from free in favor of 



Stoles. 
President of the United 

States 48 

President of the Senate 

pro tentpore. ......... 60 

Speaker ofthe House of 

Representatives 43 

Secretary of State 40 

Sccreury of War 36 

Secretary ofthe Navy.. 30 

Attorney General 49 

Chief Justices Supreme 

Court of the united 

States 55 

Associate Justices ofthe 

Svpreme Court ofthe 

United States iM3 



Stoles. 
83 
U 



SS 
49 



35 


18 


97 


13 


34 


9 


38 


9 


95 


17 



Aggregate! 



597 



184 

lOff 
dOD 



46 



59 
931 



The South, with its six millions, has had over 
three Jifths, and the North, with thirteen millions, 
less than twofiftht of the aggregate time fiUed by 
the above important offices. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
now a majority from the slave States. 

In order to show how the South have been 
wronged in the distribution of the offices and 
places in the different Departments in Washing- 
ton, I have compiled from the ** Blue Book" the 
following table, giving the number of clerks and 
employes in each Department, and the sections of 
country from which tliey have been taken: 

DepartmentM. No. em- •*~* ^'^** 

- ployed. 



State Department 30 

Treasury Department. . .... 445 

Interior Department 540 

War Department.. 84 

Navy Department 5f2 

PoMtOtHce Department.... 90 
Att'y General's Depaitmenu 6 



terri- 

'^ 

985 

349 

64 

39 

47 

5 



Difference 
/l^ in favor of 
S^ Soul*.'' 

160 



191 

90 

13 

43 

1 



1,347 806 441 



4 

195 

158 

44 

S6 

4 

4 

W5 



Taking the ratio of population, which is a fair 
basis, out of the 1,247 persons employed in the 
different Departments at Washington, the free 
States are entitled to more than two thirds, while 
they have only about one fourth. Here are the 
facts. Now let the House and country judge 
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for themselyes of the justice or reasonableneas 
of this cry of " inequality of States" which is 
now going up from the South. 

I now call the attention of the House and 
country to the manner in which the *< State 
equality*' Democracy carry their new doctrine 
into practical operation. 

Take the ten most important standing com- 
mittees in the Senate, where this same " State 
equality" Democracy are in a majority, and have 
every thing in their own way, and see how beau- 
tifully they are arranged with reference to the 
*' equality of the States:" 

Chuiniitn CAdEimMfi DmtocrotB n < 
CommUUei. from free fr9m$ktoe and South *pf^*^ 
Sta£e$, State$. Jtmericfou, "**~' 
Foreign HeUtioDB.. - Virginia, 5 1 

Finance - Viigtnia, 6 

Oommerce Wiseonrin, - 5 1 

Military Aibin Caliibmia, - 6 

Naval Afikirs - Florida, 5 1 

Post Office and Poet 

Roads - TBxa«, 4 S 

Indian Afiairs...... - Arkansas, 6 

Judiciary - 8. Carolina, 6 

District of Colombia - Mississippi, 5 

Territories Illinois, -5 1 
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Svery slave State is represented on the above 
committees, while three of the sovereign States 
of this Union, to wit: Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts, who have six Senators upon 
that floor, are entirely disfranchised, and excffied 
from all these important committees. Of these ten 
committees seven have chairmen from the South 
and three from the North. Of tJie fifty -nine places 
upon these committees, thirty-six are from the 
slave States and twenty-three from the free States. 
Virginia has her two Senators placed at the head 
of the two inpst important committees in the Sen- 
ate, while ol3 Massachusetts is entirely kicked 
out of the ring. This is illustrating the doctrine 
of ''equality^of States" with a vengeance. Then 
look at the magnanimity, the boundless liberality 
of the *' equality" party of this country, in al- 
lowing or permitting six Republicans out of fifty- 
nine on these ten committees, to be placed at or 
near the tail end of a portion of the same. 

But it is contended by southern politicians, that 
unless they can carry their slaves into the Terri- 
tories, and there hold them as slaves, they are 
not on terms of equality with the people of the 
free States. I have no time to argue the consti- 
tutional question herein involved, and it is not 
necessary to an answer to tb is assumption. You 
desire to carry your slaves into the common 
Territories. Very well; the people of the North 
do not interfere with you in doing that. You go 
another step, and say you can legally hold them 
there as slaves; but the question immediately 
arises, by what authority? And here southern 
men entirely disagree. Some say slaves can be 
holden in the Territories by the operation of the 
Constitution ; others contend that they are holden 
in spUe of the Constitution; while a third class 
carry the doctrine of State sovereignty to such 
extremes that they carry the local laws of the 
States into the Territories with them. 

Section two of article four of the Constitution 
of the United States, which tou so oAen quote 
to remind northern men of Uieir constitutional 
duties, settles this whole thing against you. ** No 
person held to service or labor in one State, under 
THE LAWS THEREOF, escaping into another,'' &c., 
&^. Here the Constitution expressly declares, 
that '* persons" (which southern gentlemen con- 
strue to mean slaves) are held by virtue of State 
law; and if you can carry your local laws out 
of a State into other territory, then you need no 
** fugitive slave law" to reclaim your slaves; and 
this section of the Constitution is not only unne- 
cessary, but substantially void. 

Slaveholders accuse the people of the North of 
a desire to exclude their slave property from the 
Territories,and call this « State inequality;" and 
yet they would drive the free laborers of the North 
from the Territories, and occupy them exclusively 
themselves, and call this « State equality." Carry 
slavery into the Territories, and there give it a 
lesal existence, and you drive out free white 
labor — for the reason that slave labor so degrades 
free white labor that the two cannot exist together. 
This attempt, oa the part of the South, to give 



slavery a legal protection in the Territories is 
nothing less than an attempt to exclude the people 
of the free States from the public domaint and usurp 
the common property of all the States, and dis- 
pose of the same for the exclusive benefit of tlie 
slave power. 

6. Another charge of the President against the 
people of the free States, is the ** slavery agita- 
tion,y which has followed the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise. Speaking of the repealing of 
the restriction, he says: " Then followed the cry 
of a/orm from the North against imputed southern 
encroachments." The history of human gov- 
ernments is full of just such examples. 

Looking over the past, it will be seen that 
whenever an insulted people have resisted the 
usurpations of tyrants, they have always been 
met with the cry of ** Agitation !" I shall ^o into 
no argument to prove that the President himself, 
and those who were engaged with him in the 
repeal of the Missouri compact, have been the 
direct cause of all the slavery agitation that has 
existed in this country for the last two years. 
The whole thing sticks to him and his aiders and 
abettors like the leprosy of Naaman, and not all 
the waters that run upon the face of God 's heritage 
can ever wash it out. The impartial historian, as 
he records the events of his administration, will 
write it down against him; and in the invisible 
future, like a spectral ghost, it will travel with 
him side by side down the tide ^ time, until both 
the man and his acts are blotted out from the 
memory of mankind. 

The President, in his labored argument in 

favor of the repeal of the Missouri restriction, 

says: 

" Congress legislated upon the -subject in such temis as 
were most consonant with the principle of ix>pular sover- 
eignty which underlies our GoTernment." 

And then substantially avers that the people ap- 
proved the repeal and adopted the principle em- 
bodied in the Kansas-Nebraska bill in the recent 
presidential election. 

So far from this being true, the Democratic 

f)arty has no settled opinion as to the extent or 
imitation of the ** principle" of squatter sover- 
eignty; and its leading members are to-day at 
loggerheads all over the country as to what the 
section in the Nebraska bill means. Squatter 
sovereignty North is one thing, and squatter 
sovereignty South is quite another; and they are 
so diametrically opposed to each other that they 
never can be made to harmonize. To place this 
matter right before the House and the country, I 
desire to read from several speeches made during 
the present session, by leaaing members in the 
Democratic party, in which this question of pop- 
ular sovereignty is fully discussed. I will first 
quote certain extracts defining ** squatter sover- 
eignty" South, 

An honorable Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 

Jones] iu a recent speech in the Senate, when 

speaking of the doctrine of squatter sovereignty, 

says: 

" I regretted, Mr. President, that the Senator flrom Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. BioLER,] who addressed the Senate at 
length on Uh'm subject, felt it to l>e his duty to take up that 
question and bring it here, knowing, as be must have 
known, that it is one i^ut wliich there is great d^erence," 

Another honorable Senator, [Mr. Masok, of 

Virginia,] in a speech the present session, said: 

" The Kansas bill was intended to delegate to the occu- 
pants of the Territories whatever power Congress possessed 
over ail subjects of riglitful legisiation ; but of coarse it 
could delegate no more ; and when wo denied that Con- 
gress possessed any power to legislate on the subject of 
slaverv, we of course denied that the Tenitorial Legislature 
could nave it, becatise Congress could not delegate what it 
did not possess." 

Another distinguished Senator, [ex-Governor 
Brown, of Mississippi,] in an elaborate speech 
in the Senate a few days since, said: 

" In my opinion, squatter aovereinity is a misnomer, and 
territorial sovereignty a humbug. I understand, tir. what 
is meant bv State sovereignty ; and in m^ opinion there is 
no other kind of sovereign^ existing in this country. 
Squatter sovereignty, territorial sovereignty, and popular 
sovereignty, (when applied to the Territories,) all belong to 
the same category, and they are all political abeurditiea in 
my opinion.'^ 

In this body, since the present session com- 
menced, a distinguished gentleman, [Colonel 
Orr, of South Carolina,] in defining hu position , 
said: 

« I am one of those who do not believe in the doctrine of 



squatter sovereignty. I do not believe that the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill establishes or recognizes squatter sovereignty 
within the limits of the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska; 
and the process of reasoning by which 1 reach that result 
is, that I see no autliorlty in the Constitution of the United 
States wtiich autliortzes Congrescr to pass the Wilroot pro- 
viso or any anti-slavery resuictions in the Territories.'' 

An honorable member from Georgia, [Mr. 
Crawford,] in a recent speech, said: 

<< r hold it is important that a Territorial Legislature shall 
not exercise a power which is both uujust and unconstitu- 
tional. The only time at which eovereign power can be 
exercised by the peopleof a Territory is in the formation of 
a State government, and at no other." 

Another honorable gentleman from Virginia, 
i>[Mr. McMiTLLiK,] in a colloquy with Hon. H. 
MARSHALL^of Kentucky, when speaking of the 
opinions of Senator Mason, of Virginia, salfl: 

" He and ^ery member from Virginia upon this floor 
repudiate the doctrine of squatter sovereignty as promul- 
gated by General Cass.*' 

I will now call attention to the definition of 
squatter sovereignty iNorth, as given by two dis- 
tinguished Democrats at the present session, rep- 
resenting the northern wing of their party. 

Firat, 1 will read a colloquy in the Senate, and 
call especial attention to the opinions therein ex- 
pressed bv an honorable Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Bigler:] 

<< Mr. Wade. Does Mr. Buchanan believe that the people 
of a Territory, while in a territorial state, have the power 
to exclude slavery ? 

<<Mr. Bigler. I cannot answer the Senator as to Mr. 
Buchanan's views of the constitutional question? I can 
give my own, if the Senator is willing to hear them. 

*< Mr. Wade. Well, let us have your opinions, if you 
please. 

<< Mr. Bioler. There can be no difference of opinion 
as to what tRe Kansas-Nebraska bill means. Its terms are 
explicit. It confers upon the people of the Territory all 
the law-making power which Congress possesses under 
the Constitution. If the authority delegated be sufllcient, 
the people have mHaw-making power equal to any ques- 
tion. This is a point, however, as to the meaning of the 
Constitution of the United States. My construction of 
that instrument certainly is of very little importance, but 
still I am willins to express it. I am of opinion that the 
people through their local Legislature have that power. I 
arrive at this conclusion, because I can see but two sources 
of law-making power for a Territory— the one, Congress; 
and the other, the people. I hold that, when Congress has 
conferred upon the peoplc^of a Territory all the law-making 
power which it possesses under the Constitution, the power 
IS complete in the people, equal to- the question of domestic 
slavery, or any other subject." 

An honorable gentlemen from Indiana, [Mr. 
Ekolish,] who is a leading member of the Dem- 
ocratic party, in a late speech in this House, when 
referring to the right of the people of a Terri- 
tory, through their Legislature, to legislate upon 
the question of slavery, says: 

*< I hoI(f my position to be the correct one, that the people 
have the right to determine the question, f*>r the time beinc, 
when they are organized into a territorial government.'* 
* * * * " This question is within tlieir control 
ftom the time the organic act is passed and put into opera- 
tion." 

Democracy South denies that Congress, under 
the Constitution, has any power to legislate upon 
the subject of slavery in the Territories, and con- 
sequently cannot delegate a power it does not 
itself possess to the people of a Territory. 

Democracy North admits that^ Congress has 
this power, that it can confer it upon the people 
of a Territory, and that they through their local 
Legislature can exercise it. 

In the controvcray now going on between the 
Democratic and Republican parties upon this 
question, the Democracy North admit away their 
whole case. They admit the power contenaed for 
by the Republicans; and the only remaining ques- 
tion between them is one of expediency, wnether. 
it shall be exercised by Congress or transferred 
to the people of the Territories. • 

But Democracy South lays down the doctrine, 
that the Constitution ^proprio vi^ore , carries slavery 
into tlie Territories. Their position is simply this; 
that the Constitution operates to prolec< ana ^Hlt«e 
slavery in all the Territories during their wfmt ter- 
ritorial existence, and that the people are not only 
without power, but are absolutely prevented by 
the Constitution from leg^islating, or otherwise 
protecting themselves against its introduction or 
existence. Every intelligent man knows the 
" domestic institutions of a Territory are formed" 
long hefinre the time when they form a constitution 
preparatory to admission as a State. Hence the 
people of a Territory, instead of being left " per- 
fectly free," have the inatitution of slavery /yreeil 
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upon them, with no power, on their part, to re- 
sist, until it is too late to make resistance of any 
practical benefit. 

, Northern Democrats preach " scjuatter sover- 
eignty " with an apparent show of fairness: south- 
ern Democrats hold up the shadow, but scout at 
the substance. There is one thing certain, this 
miserable humbug has had ita day.. The delu- 
sion has been practiced upon the people in the* 
free States for the last time. Northern Demo- 
cxats will hereafter be compelled by the South 
totally and unqualifiedly to abandon the doctrine 
of popular soTcreignty — their only practical 
weapon of defense in the free States. They wiU 
j^lit as they always have done ; and this surrender 
will Jbe an end of the old Democratic party in 
every free State in the Union. 

8, I shall have time only to notice very briefly 
one other charge made by the President against 
the North and the Republican oarty. In speak- 
ing of the troubles in B^nsas, he says: 

« But tbe dUBculties in that Territory liavo been eztrav- 
anmiy eug^crated for purposes of political agitation else- 
where. The number and gravity of the acts of violence 
b&ve been magnified mutly by statemcnu enth^y untrue j 
and partly by reiterated accounta of the same rumors or 

This is a dignified imputation from the Chief 
Magistrate of a great nation, but it does not 
attain to the dignity of originality. It is a pla- 
giarism—an ideacaughtup by the President from 
the *<hustin»8," the stump, and the barbecue, 
without giving due credit for its authorship-^a 
rehash or an old worn-out, exploded philippic, 
almost everywhere made by the supporters of 
Mr. Buchanan in the late canvass. ^ 

The President says the Kansas trouoles have 
been '* exfravc^onfiy magnified," and then charges 
' the people of the Norm with direct falsehood — 
and that these falsehoods have been *' reiterated" 
over and again, and all for poUtical effect. No 
wonder the President labors long and hard in 
this part of his message to conceal his own guiU 
in relation to the infamous and damnable wrongs 
and outrages that have been committed against 
the free-State men of Kansas within the two last 
years. What would he not give to blot out from 
the history of his Administration that ** bloody 
vtte" which will go down to posterity a burning 
dMiuce upon the American name — a " hiding 
and a by-word" in the mouths of all who hate 
our free institutions ? 

Sir, it is too late for the President to turn 
special pleAder, and undertake to deny the facts 
by technical shifts. The President, and not the 
people, has already been tried upon the main 
issue, and pronounced guilty, but it it were other- 
wise he is ** estopped " by his own acts. The fields 
of Kansas are still red with the blood of its cit- 
izens, murdered by the minions of his Adminis- 
tration under the color of law. Her buildings 
have been fired and burnt to the ground under 
the mockery of judicial authority. Her territory 
has been invaded by armed mobs; and the " Goths 
and Vandals" of the nineteenth century have 
usurped by brute force the elective rights of her 
citizens. Her public rivers, nature's great high- 
ways, have been for months blocked up by rob- 
bers and highwaymen, who have killed, plun- 
dered, and robbed peaceable and quiet ciuzens 
passing down their waters ^ hunting them down 
like dogs in the streets. Citizens of Kansas, for 
the enormous crime of defending their lives, the 
lives of their wives and children from rapine and 
murder, have been seized by the paid tools of 
this Administration, dragged into fetid cells, and 
even left to sicken and die amid the pestilential 
▼apors of their loathsome dungeons. Laws that 
would have disgraced the darkest day of the dark-" 
est age that ever had an existence since the Visht 
of ctfUizatlon first dawned upon the footstool of 
the Vmiighty, have been forced upon the people 
of Kansas by this Administration. "Extrava- 
gantly exaggerated?" I call to the stand Gov- 
ernor Geary, one of the President's own wit- 
nesses, and will let him answer this unjust ar- 
raignment of the people of the North. In a letter 
to the " Pennsylvania Buchanan and Breckin- 
ridge Club," dated Lecompton, November 27, 
1856» and published in the Washington Union 
of December 12, he says: 

" When I accepted my present poaition the wholacoantry 
was ecmvultad by aceaes daUy enaeteiin Kaoaaa, nd maa:^ 



good men looked on with apprehensions for the safety of 
the Union.'' • ♦ • « The bitterness of feeling 
npon my advent here was greater than I had anticipated, or 
^an be imagined by persons not witnessing it Both parties 
bad prepared fbr war. and were actually marching to meet 
each other in flntricidal strife, each resolved apon the ea»> 
Urmination of the other as the only hope of peace. 
' " I wiU not recount the Aorrort and outraget committed in 
the past upon this soQ ; my heart $idctn$ at the oontempla-' 
tion." 

Sir, the wrongs done the people of Kansas, 
instead of having been ** exaggerated," never 
have been half told. 

The special pleading of the President, that he 
has not been responsible for thesQ wrongs, will 
not avail him. What are the facts ? When Gov- 
ernor Reeder undertook to administer the govern- 
ment with equal fairness to all parties, the slave 
power demanded his removal, and the President 
yielded and removed him, and Wilson Shannon 
was appointed in his place. During the whole 
time that he occupied that position, civil war 
reigned in Kansas, every day threatening to in- 
volve the whole nation in the same bloody strife. 

Governor Geary confirms this, when he. says: 

" Both parties were actually marching to meet each other 
in fl-atricidal strife, each resolved upon the utter exterm- 
ination of the other as the on/y hope of peace." 

It was not only " war," but the most horrible 
of all wars — a war of " utter extermination." 
With these tragic scenes passing before him, 
threatening the vary existence of the Union, the 
President retained ohannon in ofiice month after 
month, nor did he remove him until compelled 
by the friends of Mr. Buchanan to save him and 
his party from irretrievable political ruin. 

Why were Lecompte and Donelson kept in 
ofiice until the President was put in an extrci^ity 
by Governor Geary, and obliged to listen to his 
wishes in ridding the people of Kansas from 
their bloody misrule } 

Sir, these things have not been done in a comer. 
The eagle eyes of the whole American people 
have been upon them. The blood of the mur- 
dered citizens of Kansas " cries from the ground " 
against this national Administration, while their 
spectral ghosts rise up from their graves, point to 
the President, and in the low murmurings of the 
dead declare, **Thou art the man,'* 

A word as to the allusions of the President with 
reference to the defeat of the Republican party, 
and I have done. If the President supposes the 
Republican party dead, he is jgreatly mistaken. 
Senator Brown, of Mississippi, in his speech in 
the Senate, to which I have before referred, when 
speaking of this party, said: 

« We cannot close our eyes to the light that is before us. 
We have seen this party rise from a little, despised band, 
and grow stronger and stronger, until it marches in tri- 
umph tiirough twelve nortliem States, and is defeated in 
the remaining four by a vote ao eloeo aa to make our vic- 
tory over it almost a defeat." 

The Republican party was not founded for a 
single campaign. Its mission is to bring back the 
Federal Government to the principles and policy 
of the earl J fathers. Although it is scarcely a 
year since it was formally organized, its prinei- 
pUs to-day are in the ascendency in a majority of 
the States of this Union. It has taken its posi- 
tion, and its opponents may as well understand 
now, as hereafter, that it takes no backward steps. 

These thirty-one States contain one million four 
hundred and sixty-four thousand one hundred 
and five square miles, and the Territories without 
these States contain one million four hundred and 
seventy-two thousand and sixty-five — a territory 
lareer than all the States put together. 

Whether these vast Territories shall hereafter 
be the abodes of the free or the enslaved ; whether 
ihe woodman's ax shall break tlie solitudes of 
the forest in the bands of nature's nobleman, the 
free laborer ^ or be plied by the degraded African, 
are questions of no ordinary magnitude and im- 
portance. This great question, the extension qf 
slavery into free tarritory, has been raised by the 
South, and it will be manfully met by the North. 
Yes, gentlemen of the South, we meet you with 
a bold front upon this great battle-ground. Our 
fathers toiled on through the perils and conflicts 
of the Revolution to make this land a home for 
the free. They beq^ueathed to us the jg^rand princi- 
ples of Ii6erfv, so vividly portrayed m the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Constitution of 
our common co\intry. 'We %M reren their 



memories — we irtZMisten^ their voices coming 
up from their shadowy graves from a thousand 
battle-fields: "My sons scorn to be slaves." 



PRESIDENT'S MES8AGB--SLAVERT QUESTION. 

SPEECH OF HON. H. D. SCOTT, 

OF INDIANA, 

In tbb House of Repre8kxtativss« 
January 27, 1857. 

The HooM beinf In Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, 

Mr. SCOTT said: 

Mr. Chairman: The extraordinary view tahon 
b}[ the President in his annual commuoication to 
this House, of the past acts of those opposed to 
his policy in territorial matters, is so unjust to 
large numbers of my constituents that 1 cannot, 
consistently with m^l^ sense of duty, allow Uie 
present, though not a favorable opportunity, to 
pass without at least putting a denial of its correct- 
ness, so far aa they are concerned, upon record. 
In all my intercourse with those I represent, I 
have never found any warrant for the following 
paragraph of this message: 

« A question which is one of tbe most diiOcnlt of all 
the problems of social institiiti<nis, polliicd economy, ind 
■tatesmanfdiip. they treat with mireasoning intemperance 
of tlmuht and langoaije. Extremes beget extremes. Vio- 
lent Mack from the North finds its inevitable conseqtience 
in the growth of a spirit of angry defiance at the South. 
Thus, in the proffress of events, we had reached that con- 
summation which the voice of the people has now so point- 
edly rebuked, of tbe atiempt of a portion of the States, bj 
a sectional oiganimtion and movement, to onirp tbe control 
of the Goverument of the United States." 

Without consenting to the correctness of his 
conclusion, I am free to admit that the natural 
effect of the questions presented to tne American 
people in the late canvass has tended, in a greater 
or less degree, to divide public opinion according 
to the interest of the parties, which interest, to 
all outward appearance, has been determined 
more by locality than all other controlling influ- 
ences combined; and it is remarkable tluit this 
interest, as manifested by the different localities, 
should be construed into an unworthy and an 
unpatriotic motive in one class of men only, when 
the reasoning isjust as applicable to each of the 
other classes. The simple, naked issue, stripped 
of all incumbrance, was, whether there should 
be a policy continued which would tend directly 
to the formation of slave States out of our tem- 
tory heretofore considered free — an issue forced 
upon the people by a breach of official faith, 
which reversed the policy of the Government. 
Who cannot see that when such a questioa, 
under such circumstances, is thrown before the 
American people, the result must be that every 
sentiment, resulting from education, from pride, 
from interest, and. even from religious doty, 
necessarily compels men to struggle for the suc^ 
cess of the interest and principle which, all tilings 
combining, force upon their conviction as the 
interest of the whole country, and their patriotio 
duty. 

The fact that those possessed of a particular 
sentiment reside in but one part of a Government 
of such ample geographical limits, is not in itself 
sufficient to warrant the belief that the policy they 
desire is wholly wrong, or that their motives are 
unpatriotic. Neither will it do to conclude, that 
because a sufficient number of men can be found 
who are willing to stifle the convictions of " cow- 
ard conscience," and meet in convention as the 
representatives of all sections of aountry, the 
persons who adopt antagonistic opinions and 
principles, though Isss in numbers, are for that 
reason devoid of a sense of jpatriotic daty; for 
all the civilized world has not yet become fully 
convinced that even the Democratic party of thia 
country may not, by some possibility, comniit a 
slight mistaks, even in conventions. Cobventions 
are the exponents of the opinions of a majority 
ot the persons asaembled, generally the politick 
guide-post$ of the party. These del^atee rep- 
resent themselves too often; and the prospect 
of success, with its incidents, can hardly fail to 
command the attendance ojf any number of such 
disinterested patriots. The after struggle is to 
oompel the people to adopt tbe ootft of Uie politi- 
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cians. If the people do so, it is a great triumph 
of the politicians of one school over those of 
another. These conventions are great, gro>vinff, 
and intolerable nuisances, and do more towards 
manufacturing, confounding, and distracting pub- 
lic opinion^than all the passionate seal unassoci- 
ated numbers could command. 

Neither is this conclusion of the message a safe 
one, unless it is aimed at the party of which the 
Presidents himself is a member, as well as at other 
parties; for there is no unity of sentiment in this 
party, except upon one point; which is, that when 
the people of a Territory form a constitution pre- 
paratory tQ their admission into the Union, Uiev 
may make a constitution, and be admitted -witn 
or without slavery, as they shall see fit. This is 
the only point of the disturbing question in the 
Ci ncionali platform. 1 1 cannpt certainl v be upon 
this point that so much of aggression ana calamity 
are apprehended, as to warrant the grave charge 
in the message, for I understand the Republican 
party in Indiana assumed the same position — at 
least conceded it. 

Now, it seems, this convention, either desiring 
to aToid the issue pressing upon the public atten- 
tion, or being unable to harmonize its own incon- 
IP'uoua elements, presents a conceded point as its 
main proposition, and leaves eseh locality to take 
such view of the pressing and vital question as 
will best Insure success. And now that the party 
has foueht the battles of the last campaign m the 
North upon grounds directly antagonistic to the 
principles upon which it was fought in the South, 
and has only harmonized upon a conceded point; 
and since the party in the North has maintained 
that their policy would produce precisely the same 
results as that of the Kepublican party — to wit: 
would make all States to be formed out of the 
Territories free beyond doubt — I cannot discover 
where lies the ^eat crime of the Opposition. 

But the President has sought to com^cate this 
matter by assigning a motive to the Opposition 
that the open, plain transaction will not warrant. 
He charges the Opposition with a desire to act 
aggressively against the institutions of the South , 
or, in plain words, to abolish slavery in the States. 
Now, if this propositionis true and can be deduced 
from the acts of those maintaining the policy 
which tends to the formation of free States, then 
it must also follow that those maintaining the 
policy tendine to the formation of slave States 
desire to estiu>lish it in the free States. If one 
desires to' abolish slavery, then the other desires 
to abolish freedom. Any other view of the sub- 
ject will make one half of the American people, 
according to the message, traitors, and the otner 
half honest, Constitution-loving citizens. This 
Pharisaical sort of goodness I am not an admurer 
of, for the reason that one man with another, 
taken indiscriminately throughout the country, 
is about as honest, morally and politically, as his 
neighbor, however much they may differ in pol- 
itics or religion. But I neither believe the state- 
ment of the President, nor the converse of his 
pro]K>sition. One fact that impels me to this con- 
clusion isi that, during the past Congress, this 
charge of a desire to interfere with davery in the 
States was fully disclaimed by my constituents; 
and I am informed that such was the ground taken 
in all Uie States. Every one upon this floor knows 
that this desire here has been rully disclsumed ; and 
the fact cited by the President, of Abolition peti- 
tions in times past presented to Congress, does not 
bring the charge within the reasonable compass 
of probability, that the opponents of his territorial 
policy is the old Abolition party in a new form — 
for tKat is really the purport of his statement— any 
more than it proves the Democratic party to he 
the old Federal party revamped, becausethey have 
elected a man President in 1856 who was once 
an open and avowed Federalist. Antecedents are 
sometimes disagreeable things; but it only proves 
that the fhture is not always safely determined 
while the subject is in the cnrysalis state. 

The northern people as a whole are not jret so 
impressed with their responsibility in connection 
with this peculiar institution, as to be willing to 
wrench from their solid foundations the pillars of 
Government, Samson-like, to destroy the evil, 
and its promoters, and themselves, for either 
malice, nuidness, or philanthropy's sake. These 
unending susptcioiui agaisot northern people of 



a desire to destroy slavery in the States, impress 
one with the belief, that the institution where it 
exists is believed to be wrong, and ou^ht in justice 
to be destroyed. If the institution is so reason- 
able — so natural a condition to society, so divine 
in its origin, so humane in all its influences, why 
torture every movement into a desire to destroy 
so ^at a blessing ? Surely there is not so much 
malice in northern minds as to warrant all this 
suspicion ! But if it is in itself wrone, and its 
promoters are impressed with the belief, and like 
those guilty of great crime who see retributive 
justice in every: unfamiliar form—- the promoters 
constahtly fighting imaginary foes, now see in this 
movement another Daniel come to Judgment, then 
I can understand the reasoning of the President; 
and if it is flattering to those it is intended to favor, 
they have less penetration than I give them credit 
for. The truth is, these suspicions are unfounded. 
The people of the North are impressed with the 
beliei that the institution is not only a powerful 
element, but also a dangerous element,in society. 
They believe it both morally and politically 
wrong, but do not feel that th^y are responsible 
for its existence in the States; but they do feel 
that they would be responsible if they did not use 
every constitutional and moral effort consistent 
with the Constitution to prevent its extension into 
territory under the control of the General Gov- 
ernment where it does not now rightfully exist. 
This is no surface-sentiment, as time will show. 
I venture the assertion that, if it were put to vote 
to-day, as a naked issue, whether the southern 
States should at once abolish slavery, free all in 
their ignorance, their vices, unprepared, unpro- 
vided — as thev would be if forcibly released — 
nine tenths of all northern people would vote 
against it. As long as the South is willing to 
live iipon this mine, which may explode to their 
destruction and our great injury, and at the same 
time be responsible to God for its willing contin- 
uance, so lon^ will the North shield itself behind 
the constitutional barrier that prevents interfer- 
ence. We neither desire this population, nor to 
share in the responsibility of keeping it in its 
present condition; n6r do we desire a change in 
the constitutional provision, fearing that any 
change would be for the worse; hence the odium 
that ^^taches to all who seek to make the change. 
We have an impression — but we do not know 
when or, how — these people will wrest themselves 
from the grasp of the taskmasters; but the visit 
of Alaric, with hosts of barbarians, to the degen- 
erate Romans, was more welcome than the inun- 
dation of this pauper-host would be to us. And 
we pray daily that when the exodus shall happen, 
we may not be the Philistines against whom the 
modern Moses shall hurl his starving columns. 

It will hardly do, therefore, to charge us with 
a desire to interfere with the institution in the 
States, when we only resist its extension into 
free territory, and renise it new fields in which 
it can grow and expand. , When the States seek to 
relieve themselves of slavery in a practical way, 
they will have our sympathy, and liberal con- 
tributions from our means; they will find us ready 
and willing allies. No sacrifice will be thought 
too great to remove from the land the only thine 
that seems to interrupt that harmony so essential 
to national and individual peace ana prosperity. 
But when it is sought to extend evil — to enlarge 
the area of trouble, whether for temporary relief 
or for profit, for ease, for power, for any purpose 
yet apparent, we sa^o; we are determined, re- 
solved, that we cannot, will not, consent to it. 
This we understand to be both our duty and right, 
independent of any question of interest; if upon 
no other, at least upon the principle of self-defense, 
to shield ourselves and our posterity from the 
scourge of offended nature and unnatural society. 
If there is anything in all this that interferes with 
slavery in the States, then the message, in this 
particular, is just, and we must learn our rights 
and duties over again. 

The message seeks still further .to complicate 
the issue, by endeavoring to cast upon the Oppo- 
sition the ooium attaching to persons and States, 
who have seemed restless under the operations of 
the fugitive slave law, referring to the last amend- 
ment as a sort of breakwater, and strongly insin- 
uating that the enemies of the Constitution have 
made common cause in a fresh assault upon it, 



by opposing the new theory attempted to be fas- 
tened upon the country in territorial policy by 
his administration. It is very evident that this 
part of the message is a tub thrown to the whale. 
But since the subject is introduced as a part of eui 
official document that makes tlie motives of all 
nttn evil, who will not permit the power to crush 
them witiiout flinching, like a true heathen that 

rrostrates his body before the car of Juggernaut, 
see no reason why the opportunity should not 
be embraced to maxe some comment that might, 
under other circumstances, be inappropriate. A 
strange sentiment seems in some parts to be prev- 
alent, to the effect that all laws aidine and pro- 
.^ecting the peculiar institution must be referred 
^'^ in whispers, or the Union will be in danger. 
So with the fugitive slave law, if any one says 
the provisions of the law aire not precisely correct, 
the Union is in peril a^ain; and the effect is like 
that of the shepherd boy in the fable, that cried 
« wolf!" for fun so frequently, that at last he 
was not believed when the wolf actually came. 
Mnd it is right hard now to tell whether the Pres- 
ident is crying **woIf!" for the benefit of his 
Sarty, or whether there is really any danger, 
iut one thing must be evident, that we have not 
arrived acthat point of perfection when it can be 
said that any law of Congress is so perfect in its 
terms and its effects, that it is not ever after to 
be made the subject of modification or amend- 
ment. And it it is still more apparent, that the 
present fugitive slave law has not that merit 
of perfection. The constitutional provisions, 
whether morally right or wrong, must be main- 
tained: its policy and justice have passed beyond 
our control, so mr as all matters of legislation are 
concerned ; and I could well understand an argu- 
ment which should lay down as a proposition 
that its maintenance is essential to the preserva- 1 
tion of the Union; and I can see plainly that it 
illy becomes us to seek to avoid oy Icgislatioa 
that which we have given our sanction to in the 
most solemn manner in a constitutional guarantee. 
The law for the enforcement of tlie provision 
ought to be such as will not make the constitu- 
tional provision a mockery; neither should it be 
such as to entirely disregard the fact, that fugi- 
tives may by possibility be citizens of a sove- 
reign State, for it is by no means certain that 
every one claimed as a fugitive is actually a chat- 
tel. The States of this Union have undoubtedly 
the right to admit to citizenship all persons tliey 
please without regard to color. I admit that this 
would not dischari^e tlie service due, but it might 
give the person claimed as a fugitive certain rights 
that have been held of some value up to the pres- 
ent time, which the accident of complexion would 
not wholly permit even Congress to disregard^ 
such as having the question of his debt of service 
tried by ajury of the citizens where he inhabits. 
When, therefore. Congress makes a law that re- 
fuses to recognize the rights of the person admit- 
ted to citizenship in certain States, and suspends 
the privileges of the writ of habeas corpus and 
the trial by jury, without any warrant of consti- 
tutional authority, and the act is set down as an 
ultimatum in legislation on the subject, it is a nice 
question to determine which is the most liable to 
just censure, the General Government or the State 
that seeks to break the force of the law by its 
own enactments. 

But the great absurdity of the thine: is that there 
is to be no redress, however glaring the error may 
be, because certain persons have determined that 
this law is the hinge upon which turns all the 
future of this great nation. I cannot quite bring 
myself to that conclusion. The difficulty seems 
to be, that an opinion prevails in some sections 
that if this species of property is subjected to the 
ordinary tests of other property, that the binding 
force of the constitutional obhgation is so weax 
in the free States that the force of the pr^sion 
would be destroyed. ^I think this is a mistake. 
The present condition of public opinion is a con- 
sequence in some degree or the unnatural provision 
of the law. It is impossible in this enlightened 
a^ of the world to trample upon the personal 
nghts of any class of persons without producing, 
as a necessary consequence, a.sympatny propor- 
tionate to the oppression. Whether we are any 
wiser or more humane thau people of foitner times 
is not a matter tape questioned; we think so, and 
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that is proof enough; and when it is proposed to 
deprive a class of persons of all political rights 
because some heattien nation did, the arfi;ument 
does not amount to much practically. We have 
attempted to secure a copyright for our discovery 
in matters of personal liberty, and cannot afford to 
permit the innovations and precedents attempM 
to be made and drawn from conditions of society 
that have without exception terminated fatally. 
Perhaps we may fail, too, but it is worth trying 
a little longer; and I would suggest as the most 
effectual way of restoring pubhc opinion to that 
true constitutional basis, the removal of all cause 
of complaint, by affording the most ample means 



obligation. We took this law as a part of the 
compromise of 1850: we took this compromise as 
a whole, and as a guarantee of the inviolability of 
those which had preceded it: we weighed the ^ood 
with the bad in an even balance, and were silent 
for peace sake. We were told that the settlement 
of 1850 was a final settlement — an end of the con- 
troversy; that the question was forever with- 
drawn from these halls; that Territories were 
fixed by human and divine laws. This we could 
very readily understand and appreciate. We 
knew that if this was an end of the controversy, 
that north of 30^ 30' we were amply protected in 
the Territories, and would contini|0 to be if the 



of determining the justness of each claim. If thd| i ^question was kept out of Congress — for nothing 
minds of all persons could rest satisfied that there || else could repeal the Missouri compromise, 
was ample opportunity, as much so as in other 



causes submitted to courts for the determination 
of the rights of persons claimed as owing service, 
the noise and excitement so common would soon 
cease. Such a provision would at first in all prob- 
ability afford some ground of complaint on the 
part of persons claiming fugitives, but it could nA 
long be so; for there is that in the minds of the 
people in the free States which makes legislation 
that proceeds legitimately and fairl v froig a consti- 
tutional provision and affords ample protection to 
rights ox those affected, respect and uphold such 
legislation. Power with justice appeals to their 
patriotism; but force without justice makes men 
mad, and resistance is the natural result; for it is 
contrary to the principles of republican govern- 
ment. So far as the State I in part represent is con- 
cerned, its laws show that the people have no par* 
ticular sympathy for the African race. Our people 
have said practically, they do not desire their set- 
tlement within the State. But notwithstanding all 
this, whether from a want of knowledge of the 
practical benefits of slavery, or from other causes, 
we cannot help associating common freedom with 
humanity; and even among our people, when 
these persons we desire to keep from the State are 
seized as the property of some unknown owner, 
and speedily hurried without our jurisdiction, 
with less formality than is reauired to become 
possessed of stray animals, all our notions of 
common right are upset. How can we be satis- 
fied under the unusual and strange proceeding, 
80 different from ordinary cases where men are 
•e^ed for debt or crime, where the result must be 
determined in open court before a jury, that these 
persons snatched away are not the victims of the 
cupidity of some merciless scoundrel who would 
enrich himself at the price of the liberty of a free 
human being, African though he may be ? The 
poor, the ignorant, the unfortunate are entitled to 
justice. (Sod defend us, when the most insig- 
nificant of our species shall appeal to an Ameri- 
can community for common justice, and be denied 
on account of the color of his skin ! 

The strength of this Government is not alone 
in the number of its soldiers — its stands of arms, 
its forts, its arsenals, its navy, its great wealth, 
powerful as all may seem comoined; but its prin- 
ciple, its mightiest power, is in its willingness as 
well as ability to do equal and exact justice to 
every human being within its jurisdiction. When- 
ever justice is made subservient to interest — 
whenever the strong and the mercenary can prey 
upon the weak and unfortunate with impunity — 
that moment we change our destiny from that of 
unsullied fame and length of years to the doubtful 
condition of declining greatness, and our time is 
limited by the distance only we have to fall. 

So far as this law is concerned, we desire noth- 
ing but what shall be efl!cient to those for whose 
benefit it is intended, and, at the same time, suffi- 
ciently satisfactonr in its operations to prevent 
the disturbance of^our peace by the too frequent 
suspicions of injustice, which have sown the seeds 
of popular tumult, and give promise of too bounti- 
ful Aarvest of trouble. We have made no con- 
troversy upon this subjeq^, and desire to make 
none. In all the excitement of the past canvass 
it was scarcely alluded to; and I am now simply 
availing myself of the opportunity afforded by 
the message to mention the view taken of the law, 
and those directly interested can take their own 
course, if they desire to make such improvement 
as will tend to their as well as our interest. We 
have theHtuthority of this message that no law is 
•ntitled to that sanctity which ^gpands perpetual | 



But when tnis question was brougnt back again 
into these Halls, simply, as was asserted, to take 
it out forever, again tne financiering was too com- 
plicated for our plain understanding, even though 
the bill by whicn it was done professed to give an 
explanation of its own intent — an explanation 
which makes our confusion more confounded. 
We can understand that the compromise that 
secured free States in all tlie Territory north of 
36O30' has been repealed; we see that slaves are 
being held in the territory north of that line, and 
that a struggle is beine; made to make slave States 
north of that line, with some prospect of success. 
All this we can see is in violation of that pretended 
settlement. The scales which once poised equally, 
do so now no longer: that which bore the eood 
to us now kicks the beam. The motive which 
prompted us to acquiesce in the details of a law, 
which upon its face questioned our honesty, re- 
mains no longer. The main consideration has 
been wrested from us in a way not at all agree- 
able. 

At a moment when no one anticipated it — when 
all the differences upon all the excitine questions 
seemed settled, if not altogether satisfactorily, as 
nearly as could be supposed — when we were just 
entering upon the long-desired repose so essen- 
tial to the full development of our agricultural, 
mechanical, manufacturing, and commercial in- 
terests — when all bitterness was banished from the 
forum and the press, and the line of division in 
parties seemed about obliterated, and the day of 
good feeling was again dawning upon us;— «t this 
moment of desirable peace, this President and the 
leaders of his party, who now charge, an4japprove 
the charge of an unworthy and unpatriotic motive 
against the Opposition, seized upon the occasion 
without consultation with, and against the will of 
the people, and with unsanctifiednands smote the 
sealed fountain of bitter waters, and forth asain 
ffushed that turbid stream which has flown from 
tne capital to the extremities of the nation. In 
the place of our peace and quiet, we have wave 
after wave of discord lifted into being and lashed 
into fury by terrible tempests of passion. The 
forum is again a place of fierce conflict, and the 
press teems with bitterness; even official commu- 
nications are but the matured efforts of partisan 
strategy — the cool, deliberate fire, at a dead rest, 
intended to destroy in the public, historic record 
of the adversary, the little hope of future fame 
the unofficial record may leave unblemished. 

While I do not for one moment contend that, 
because the Presidentand his associates have done 
wrone, it is any excuse for my constituents if 
they have done anything wrong, which I most 
emphatically deny — yet I dp insist that, if any- 
thing improper shall foUo^Ahis breach of party 
and official confidence, the consequence of the 
act is not alone to be held up to view, as the 
criminal part of the transaction, for the reason 
that consequences may be unavoidable, but causes 
depending upon voluntary action are never un- 
avoidable. This compromise might have been 
left where the authors left it, as the people de- 
sired it; but the indignation and excitement which 
followed the repeal were a necessary consequence 
that no human power could control . The motive, 
therefore, aspnbed to my constituents in this 
message, if such a motive exists, rather attaches 
to the cause than to the consequence of the act; 
for motive precedes voluntary action, and cannot 
precede involuntary action. If there is, then, any 
unjust motive in the transaction, it must rest witn 
the originators of the difficulty. If the President 
has mentioned the true one, I am content, if he 



is, that he should father his own bantling. It 
is not my purpose now to make an argument io 
defei^e of the Missouri compromise. I will, 
however, refer to two facts which will satisfy any 
one, that whatever may be the opinion of the 
President upon this compromise, the people have 
pronounced judgment against those wno re]>ealed 
It in the North with singular unanimity. 
In 1854 the issue was directly upon the pro- 

Eriety of this repeal; and every free State that 
eld an election that year, without regard to its 
past political history, decided against ue Demo- 
cratic party. The people decided that this com- 
promise was a valid and a living law, 9fid that its 
repeal was a breach of faith, ishall not obscure 
this victory by attempting to prove that the people 
were right; it is sufficient for my purpose to show 
in this manner that condemnation followed the 
act; I set up this fact in opposition to the argu- 
ment of the President; it is the opinion of the 
people against the opinion of the President, upon 
a question they are both competent and willing to 
decide for themselves. The other fact is, that in 
the year 1856, when the Democratic party were 
about to choose a standard-bearer for the cam- 
paign, so hostile were the people to the policy of 
the present Administration, that the party was 
driven to the necessity of taking a man who had 
been, during the whole controversy, out of the 
United States. The present Chief Magistrate, 
with all the influence, allihe patronage of iJiis vast 
Republic at his command, could not command 
votes sufficient, in a convention of his party, to 
make the position in the face of the civilized world 
at all enviable. Those who had shared with him 
the honors of this repeal met with the same fate. 
These are facts, stubborn facts, that stand boldly 
forth ; and all the sophistry ingenuity can invent 
will not expunge from history these judgments 
rendered by the people. The gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Brooks] furnishes me evi- 
dence in his remarks on this subject: 

« Northern prejadice and northern hatred had ' b«en 
specially directed towards the President who bad a|^>roved, 
and towards the illustrious Senator who had matured, the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. They hod been identified with the 
principles of the bill, and in sustaining then, we but sas- 
tained its principles ; and in rcrfectingutem, we seeminfly 
declined the naked issue which the Kansas Nebraska bill 
presented. I confess that when I saw the disUnguisbed 
leaders to whom I have referred— able statesmen, and each 
a resident of a fVee State — put aside, and another leader 
chosen, who had no place In the picture of the fight, my 
fldih in northern Democracy was again shdiea. I reasoned 
with myself in this way : if northern Democracy is so len- 
der fooled upon the Kansas-Nebraska bill as to reject north- 
em men — even a New Englander, because of their too inti- 
mate connection with it— what security have wn of the 
South that our construction of the act will obtain in the policy 
of the Government ? or what security have we against a con- 
struction which had been suggested, and upon which the 
Senate had lieen congratulateJ^and which, in my judgment, 
is as fiital to our interests as the positive enactment which 
had been repealed .' If noneonnection with the bill and 
absenteeism are necessary to gild the pill, how do I know 
but that it may be rtjected when its essenttal cooiponentt 
are ascertained?** 

Gentlemen may call these Judgments of the 
people the effect of agitation. I cannot fully com- 
prehend this term *' agitation," as applied to the 
people of this Republic. I can well understand 
now such a thing m a despotic Government might 
be dangerous to the ruling powers. An odious 
breach of faith on the part of one who pretended 
to rule by divine right, where the people could 
only be relieved by revolution, might produce 
*' dangerous agitation." But I have always been 
taught that the people were the sovereigns in this 
Government, and tnat it is their right to canvass 
the acts of their servants, and approve, or disap- 
prove, as they please. But this Administration 
seems to arrog[ate to itself a sort of divine right, 
and the opposition of the people to its policy has 
become mischievous agitation. The opposition 
to the repeal of the compromise has become ** a 
wide-spread and dangerous agitation." Writers 
in the Opposition are agitators; speakers are 
agitators; candidates in opposition are agitators; 
and finally, the voters become agitators; and a 
majority of the American people have become 
agitators; all that opposes jDemocracy is agita- 
tion. The northern wing of that party begins to 
agitate, and the southern wing snows si^ns of 
alarm. The two camps are becoming jealous of 
each ether. The agitation has produced a chasm 
between the two divisions. And there is now a 
northern and a Muthern Democney— <« clear and 
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distinct diTiBion — a division in principle, a divis- 
ion in fact. 

Now the main object, as I view it, in the minds 
of southern Democrats, in repealing the compro- 
mise of 1820, was, that, they mignt so to the 
Territories with their 8laTes,*and hold them there 
as property during the territorial condition, as a 
nursery preparation for the formation of a slave 
State. That is the question that underlies their 
whole operation. This was the difficulty that 
brought into being the Nashville Convention. 
This is the ^reat antagonistic principle of the 
Wilmot proviso; it is the spur that ^oads on the 
opporfHonto congressional legislation; it is tne 
lever that was forced into the platform of the 
American party in the shape of the twelfth sec- 
tion, which finally bids fair to overturn, if it has 
not BJready overturned, that structure. 

This principle found a new antagonist in the 
principle of squatter sovereignty. It meets an an- 
tagonist at every turn. The Cincinnati Conven- 
tion could not harmonize these opposing princi- 
{>les, and it endeavored to avoid them by silence, 
eaving the northern Democracy to fight the cam- 
paign npon squatter sovereignty, and the south- 
ern Democracy to fight it upon the opposition 
to squatter sovereignty and the Wilmot proviso. 
The two wings, thus divided, have succeeded by 
a minority vote: it is a victory ending in defeat. 
Their candidate is stretched across the chasm. 
In vain he cries ** save me Cassius,** for Cassius 
himself has gone down. Which party will 
finally succeed in this contest remains to be seen. 

Now, am I correct in this fact, that there is a 
northern and a southern Democracy, with a clear 
and distinct difiference upon the yital issue — a sec- 
tional Democracy North, and a sectional Democ- 
racy South; one a pro-slavery party, the other 
an anti-slavery party ? I will take a section from 
the speech of my colleague, [Mr. Ekolish,] 
recently made, which is as follows: 

<< Mr. Scott. At my colleague is ipeaking for the Dem- 
ocratic party of Indiana, I wish to know wfaeUier that pan/ 
has any opinion upon tlie question wliicb lie is speaking 
upon ; and if tliey have, wliat is that opinion ? 

" Mr. Enqush. The Democratic party of Indiana legaid 
the Constitution as the highest law of this land, and they 
will carry out the Constitution as it may be construed by 
the proper judicial tribunal of the country, let that decision 
be what it may ; but prior to that decision, I will give what 
I underatand to be the position of the Democratic party of 
Indiana~>and it certainly is my own— and tiiat is. that they 
do not consider that the Constitution carries the mstitution 
of slavery into a Territory ; they think that there must first 
be some law establishing or recognizing the institution be- 
fore it can have any legal ezisieuce. Gentiemen might go 
there wiih their slaves, and bold them by suflTerance and 
permission, but I apprehend not by such a legal right as 
could ever be enforced in the courts.*' 

Here is what a southern Democrat says of this 
construction: 

"But my friend went on to say that, in his opinion, a 
Territorial Leffislature had the power to pass laws prohib- 
iting the introduction of slaves. If it has that power, why 
may not the Legislatnre also manumit such slaves as chance 
to be In the Territory.' I would ask the getitieman from 
Indiana what amount of population is requisite for a terri- 
torial aovemment? No specified number is required. Then, 
according to the genUeman's doctrine, a Territorial Legis- 
lature, representing ten thousand people, may pass a law 
forever prohibiting slavery. If ten thousand may make such 
a law, why may not five thousand .' If five thousand, why 
may not five hundred? Why not fifty.' Why not ten.' 
And witli such a doctrine prevailing, what security have I, 
as a southern man, in emigrating to any Territory with my 
slaves ? I dlment in toto from ainr such doctrine. I not 
only repudiate the doctrine of my friend from Indiana, but 
I also repudiate another which has been here taught, and 
which ia, virtoally, that we of the South are to be excluded 
firom a Territory until the judgment of the Supreme Court 
is rendered in regard to the effect upon our peculiar prop- 
erty of laws passed by a Territorial Legislature." 

Here is the Democratic construction of Indiana 
repudiated in plain terms. It is evident that one 
party must be wrong. 

Here is the opinion of a distinguished Demo- 
crat from Mississippi: 

" Mr. QuiTMAM. What is yonr question ? 

** Mr. H. Marshall. Does Mr. Mason announce Dem- 
ocratic doctrine when he construes the principle of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, as defined in your platform at Cin- 
cinnati, to b« that the people of a Territory, when organ- 
iced under the organic law. but while they remain in the 
territorial condition, have tne right to determine for them- 
selves, through a Territorial Legislature, and before they 
are about to adopt a State constitution, whether or not the 
institution of slavery should exist among them? 

" Mr. QnrrMAiv. I do not believe that the opinion which 
the gentieman draws from the short extract he has read ia 
the opinion of Mr. M&soa. Tf it is, then I dissent ftt>m it. 
i do not believe that the people of a Territory posse s s sov- 
emgnty of any kind antU tbatflovwtlgoty ia dslefated by 



the States, through Congress, under the power delegated to 
Congress to admit States into the Union.*' 

Now, it would seem, from the following collo- 
quy, that Mr. Mason, of Virginia, also repudiates 
squatter sovereignty: 

" Mr. McMoLLXN. Does Uie gentleman say that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] sustains tiip. doctrine of 
that speech .' 

" Mr. H. Marshall. I do not say what sentiments Mr. 
Mason entertains; nor do I quote fVom him except to 
ascertain the true Democratic doctrine, and to assist in 
establishina the principles decided by the last election. 
[Laughter. J I cannot say, except fh>m the speech, where 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia stands. 

" But I do mean to say that I happened to be present and 
heard the speech of the Senator from Virginia. It was 
spoken substantially as reported, and with a precision that 
led upon my mind no doubt that he was expressing his 
sentiments. I am happy to hear that he will correct it ; 
and I am clad to know from the gentieman from Viiginia, 
[Mr. McMullin,} that the sentiment is not responded to 
by any gentieman representing the State of Virginia upon 
this floor. 

" Mr. McMcllin. Not by any member from Virginia ; 
and if the gentieman fh>m Kentucky will call upon Senator 
Mason, he will learn that that Senator utterly repudiates 
the doctrine of squatter sovereignty. 

(<Mr. II. Maksoall. This doctrine of squatter sov- 
ereignty is variously defined. I heard it defined by a dis- 
tinguished Democrat in my own section of the country last 
summer, to be, that while the people of a Territory have 
the right to decide on tiie question of the establishment or 
exclusion of slavery at the time of forming a constitution 
and State government, the first squatters^ before the passage 
of an organic law for the government of^the Territor)', had 
no such power. He was against the inherent popular sov- 
ereignty, but did not touch the question that presses. 
Perhaps that is the kind of squatter sovereignty which the 
Senator from Virginia is against also. What I mean by 
squatter sovereignty I wilt proceed to define. I assert the 

?roposirion, that tiie people ef a Territory, while it is a 
'crritory, whether with law or witliout law—no matter 
whether Congress has passed a law giving- them the power 
or not — have no right, and Congress cannot give them the 
right, to exclude slavery from that Territory. 
*' Mr. McMullin. That is my doctrine.** 

This is the opinion of southern Democrats and 
a southern American, all of whom, I think, under- 
stand what they are talking about; and such opin- 
ions might be multiplied to any extent. There is 
not a southern Democrat upon this floor, within 
my knowledge, that will for one moment admit 
that the Kansas bill confers any power on the peo- 
ple of the Territory, while a Territory, to inhibit 
slavery — not one. According to their construc- 
tion, toey have the right to emigrate totheTerri- 
torie4pth their slaves, and hold them asproperty ; 
and tne hands of the people of the Territories are 
completely tied up upon this question, until they 
form a constitution preparatory to their admission 
into the Union as a State. 

The report of the Committee on Territories in 
the Senate, at the last session, put this question 
beyond cavil , so far as the Democratic construction 
of the bill is concerned. This extract follows some 
comments on the Rhode Island question, and 
touches this Kansas question as follows: 

** Without deeming it necessary to ezpressany opinion on 
this occasion In reference to the merits of that controversy, 
it is evident that the principles upon which it was conducted 
are not involved in the revolutionary strui(gle now going on 
in Kansas, for the rea.«ioii that the sovereignty of a territory 
remains in abeyance, suspended in the United States, in 
tru.it for the people, until they shall be admitted into the 
Union as a State. In the mean time they are entitied to 
enjoy and exercise ail the privileges and rights of self gov- 
ernment, in subordination to the Constitution of the Uiiited 
States^ and in obedience to the organic law passed by Con- 
grfss m pursuance of tiiat instrument. These rights and 
privileges are all derived fh)m the Constitution through the 
act of Congress, and must be exercised and enjoyed in sub- 
lection to all the limitations and restrictions which that 
Constitution imposes. Hence, it is clear that the people of 
the Territory have no inherent sovereign right under the 
Constitution of the United States to annul the laws and 
resist the authority of the territorial government which Con- 
gress has established in obedience to the Constitution.** 

Here is the opinion of a distinguished southern 
Democrat [Mr. Orr] upon the meanine of the 
Kansas bill on this suoject, as limitea by the 
Constitution of the United States: 

« I do not believe that the Kansas-Nebraska bill estab- 
lishes or recognizes squatter sovereignty within the limits 
of Hie Territories of Kansas and Nebraska ; and the process 
of reasoning by which I reach that result is, that I see no 
authority in the Constitution of the United Sutes which 
authorizes Congress to pass the Wilmot proviso or any anti- 
slavery restrictK>ns in the Territories ; and I do not appre- 
hend how Congress, not having the power itself, can create 
an authority and invest a creature with greater power and 
aathority than it possesses itself.*' 

This ideu, then, of leaving the people perfectly 
free to fbrm and regulate their domestic institu- 
tions in their own way, subject only to the Con- 
stitution of the United States* which ia so much 



harped upon by northern Democrats, strips the 
people of the Territories of all power to rid them- 
selves of slavery while a Territory, and ia at last 
but a strinff of agreeable-sounding words witliout 
any tangible meaning, except that the people of 
the Territories are compelled by the Constitution 
of the United States to let slavery alone, except to 
protect it; and the ereat difference between their 
position under the Kansas bill and the Missouri 
compromise is, that the Missouri compromise 
kept slavery out, and the Kansas bill keeps sla- 
very in. And this is the great measure of freedom 
the northern Democracy boast of. What I have 
said must be tolerably satisfactory to an unpre- 
judiced mind as to what the southern construction 
of the bill is;and although I may not be able to give 
so satisfactorily what the northern Democratic 
construction is; the people of that section, who 
read my remarks, can mark the contrast by their 
better knowledge at home of the position of their 
Democratic friends. * 

^ I have already given m/ colleague *s construc- 
tion of the opinion of the northern Democracy on 
this (]^uestion. The opinions of my colleague nave 
been infused into the Democracy of our State, and 
that party holds the same opinions still. Here 
are extracts from his speech when the Kansas 
bill was before the House in 1854: 

" It is in the power of this House to remove, to a jreat 
extent, the exciting question of slavery forever froilF tiie 
national councils by transferring it to the limited and less 
dangerous sphere of the people immediately interested in 
its decision." — Congreuionai Giolte, p. 605. 

This I understand to mean leaving it to ths 
Territorial Legislature. 
Again: 

" But I return to the question more immediately under 
consideration, and shall endeavor to show that, uitt«r the 
Senate bill, slavery can have no legal existence, unless the 
Legislature, chosen by the citizens of the Territory, give it 
being by legal enactment.**— Cott/rrefsionaZ Ghbe, Thirty- 
T^rd Congraif firU setmn, vol. 29, p. 606. 

Again: 

<< A man who has exercised the attributes of ft«e govern- 
ment in Indiana or any other State loses none of his power 
of self-government by emigrating to a Territory. Is he lesa 
virtuous, less intelligent ? &.c. — p. 608. 

I now put the question to him, are the people 
less virtuous, less intelligent, when they remove 
to a Territory ? If not, why did vou deprive tliem 
of the power of acting, and wny have you ^jj^ 
your party saddled upon the people of the Terri- 
tories, under your Kansas bill, an institution that 
you could not trust them with while a Territory ? 
If they lose none of the power of self-government 
by removing to a Territory, they certainly have 
the power in a State. 

I now read from the speech on the Kansas bill, 
of Mr. Dunham of Indiana: 

<<And as tiiere is nothing in this bill which legislates 
slavery into either of the Territories of Nebraska or Kanyas, 
it necessarily follows that there will be no law or autiiority 
by which it can be extended into tiiosc Territories, or by 
which it can exist or be maintained in either, unless the 
Legislature to be elected by the people yet to settle it, shall 
hercafYcr^ by positive ^enactment, expressly ostabiisli it.** — 
Congresnonai Globti firU iession Thirty- TTUrd Congrtst. 
vol. 29, p. 1133. 

And he also asserts that a slave, brought to the 
Territory without such enactment establishing 
slavery , would be free; and I believe pretty much 
all the members from the State took the same 
ground, and, for what I know, hold it still. I do 
not complain of this position; but I think there is 
reason of complaint and cause of alarm, when 
men will see this position trampled in the dust, 
and shut their eyes and ears and hearts, simply 
because Democracy wills it; acting as thouea 
Democracy was always right because it pretends 
to be national, when it would seem that it is na- 
tional because it has no principle half so dear as 
power. 

My colleague was not alone in this construction 
of the bill for northern consumption on this floor, 
and I believe my colleague was honest in his 
opinion; but was, it seeips, slightly niistaken. 

I now assert that the Democracy of Indiana are 
opposed to the extension of slavery into Kansas 
and Nebraska; they are opposed to the southern 
construction of the Kansas bill, which is the only 
consistent construction that can be given in con- 
nection with all the facts transpiring before, at 
the time, and since its passa^. I assert that they 
hold tliat the power was first in Congress, and 
was by Confess transferred to the people of the 
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Terrttories, and tiiat the pe<^le of the Territories 
of Kansas and Nebraska, while Territories, acting 
through their Territorial Leg^atures, havs the 
power to exclude slavery thereArom^ That they 
consider the question anterior to the fonnation 
of a State constitution of Tastly more import- 
ance;— entertaining the opinion, thatif theTei»> 
ritories are free, the States will be fine, as they 
always hare been, and fearing that if the Tern* 
tones are slav^, the States will be the same. 
That this question of excluding slavery while » 
Territory is believed to be both right and expe- 
dient, and while the Opposition was maintaining 
that Congress had the power, under the Consti- 
tution,^ both as a delegated' power, as an incident 
to a delegated power, as a police regulation, and- 
for the general good, to exclude slavery ft'om free 
Territory, and ought to exercise it; The De- 
mocracy claimed that the people of the Territo- 
ries could do the same thingunder the provisions 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and they denied 
most bitteriy that the Ginoinnati Convention re- 
pudiated squatter sovereignty. 

Now, I should like to know how it is that the 
Democratic party have so signally triumphed in 
the late contest, when everything at home and 
all the- speeches here go to prove oeyond doubt, 
that upon the vital issue tney were conipletely 
split asunder; and if the party in the North is 
not is anti-slavery in sentiment as the OppHosttion, 
they certainly have taken counsel of tneir fears, 
ancf have pandered to this anti-slavery sentimenL 
And I am willing they should take which posi- 
tion they think the most consistent with honor. 

My colleague [Mr. £nglish1 the other day, in 
a speech upon the subject under consideration, 
seemed disposed to admit that his party in In- 
^ diana at one time possessed some Free -Soil pro- 
clivities. I agree with him so far; but when he 
seeks to mar Die bright spot in their record, by 
charging that the resolutions which he admits 
were Free-Soilish, were smugj^led through the 
* Democratic Convention, and since that time the 
men of Free-Soil proclivities have ** alovghtd**off 
from theparty. I take issue with him upon the 
■ facts. These resolutions my colleague lefers to 
were the resolutions of a Democmtic State con- 
vention. The Governor who has occupied the 
^Mr for the past eight years was first elected 
tQmn the platform then made. I have been in- 
formed that my colleag^ue was present during the 
sittiogaof saidconven^on; the present Governor 
was a member; so was the Governor of Minneso- 
ta, and divers other dignitaries. The year before 
that convention sat, the Democratic Legislature 
elected James Whitcomb to the Senate of the 
United States. All the leading Democrats who 
were aspirants for that seat were questioned upon 
the principle of excluding slavery from the Ter- 
ritories, and they were aU sound upon the issue, 
and explicit in statements in favor of Uie right 
and power of Congress to exclude slavery from 
the Territories. The Legislature, as an expres- 
sion of their opinion, passed resolutions of sim- 
ilar import, which are now on file in the Clerk's 
office in this Capitol. The party still maintains 
its fitful existence, with all these elements still 
in its ranks, so far as its leaders are concerned. 
Four out of nine of the persons elected to State 
offices have at some time exhibited symptoms 
of decided Free-Soil proclivities. Five out of 
eleven who were candidates for Congress may 
safely be classed in the same category. My col- 
league from the Vineennes district is toe only con> 
sistent man within my knowledge of long stand- 
ing in political life, who is entirely consistent, and 
without apparent Free-Soil proclivities. 

I recollect, duriij^ the canvass just closed, of 
hearing a leading Democrat charge the present 
House with being the only one, since the forma- 
tion of the Government, that liad the infamy to 
establish slavery in a Territory, referring to 
Dunn's bill, which every one knows did no such 
thing; but it afibrded the speaker an opportunity 
to express his oninion of slavery. These facts 
all tend to establish the main proposition , that 
there is a sectional Democracy in the North, and 
in Indiana, which keeps just near enough to the 
line, dividing the pro-slavery and anti^lavery 
sentiment, to make tne transition easy either way j 
having opinions upon a sort cf sliding scale— just 
Free^il enotigh for home patpossi and pro- 



slavery enough to get a share of the public plun- 
der in the way of good offices. If Fremont had 
been elected, Free-Soil Democrats would have 
been as thick as blackberries, and they would 
have proved their genuineness by the record, for 
they nave it— and a record, too, that would make 
a Itepublican ashamed of his brief career. And 
it is a niatter of congratulation that the party has 
some historic reminiscence that proves tne people 
to be less mercenary than the omce-seekers, who 
have the nice facility of being always just the 
thing needed. 

Now, the thing needed in the last campaign was 
success. The programme was to charge upon 
the Republicans abolitionism and disunion, and 
urge upon the people the great benefits of squatter 
sovereignty. This is the whole programme. 
They broke the force of Republican argument by 
showing that they were striving ibr the same 
thing, m the Territories, under the delegated 
powers of the Kansas bill. And now, how this 
undeiHsurrent which promised that Kansas should 
be a free State, in the event that Buchanan was 
elected, is to be satisfied in any other way than 
by full performance, I am at a loss to determine. 
If the pledee is broken, there will be a fluttering 
in the northern camp; if it is kept, there will be 
some trouble in the southern department. One 
wing or the other is destined to a most lamentable 
defeat, except some nice financiering shall take 
place; all of which will prove that success is 
not always victory, when it is obtained by strat- 
agem, r cannot see how this party escapes its 
own favorite charge of sectionalism, when it is 
so evident its home principles are complete an- 
tipQdes« I look to tiiis battle of the knights in 
mail with no ordinary interest. I can say ** Lay 
on, Macduff 1" vrith ail sincerity. In tne mean 
time the Opposition, being a large majority of all 
the people of the Republic, can convert themselves 
into a grand army of observation, and see that 
the combat is carried on according to the true 
principles of modem chivalry. I trust that when 
this conflict shall have terminated , and both wings 
shall find that each is wrong, they will be in a 
proper condition of mind to oelieve that there is 
not so much difference in the honesty of parties 
as present protestation will seem to warrant. I 
trust that the day will again come whe4i^ man 
living beneath the shade of the monument of 
Bunker Hill, can look South without searing his 
eyeballs; and that a man living even in the lower 
peninsula of southern Florida, can look North 
without finding frost upon his beard . There cer- 
tainly is not necessarily so. diverse an interest 
between the two sections o*f country, that the 
motives must be hostile and destructive alike of 
respect and government. There is a more favor^ 
able solution of the difficulty; 

It may be politic in the President to seek to 
couple his own difficulty with a general opposi- 
tion to the rights of one half of the Republic, 
whose particular cause he seems to espouse. It 

S' ves dignity to his position ; but it does not estab- 
ih the fact which is essential to make the oppo- 
sition to his policy opposition to the interests of 
the particular section, or to the Government. It 
is well for it to be borne in mind, that if the strong 
cord of obligation between the citizen and the 
Grovemment is really loosened, it is not to be 
charged, as of course, that the fact results from a 
wanton acton the part of the citizen, or resulting 
from a restless and depraved mind, especially in 
a Gk)vernment like ours, where rights are re- 
dressed annually at the ballot-box. The reason 
is more likely to be found in that course of admin- 
istration which cither becomes oppressive, or 
trifles with the rights of the citizen. A wanton 
act on the part of the Government destroys the 
confidence and respect of the citizen; and no Gov- 
ernment loses the confidence and respect of the ' 
people until, by some such course, it has mer^d 
condemnation. If the ahirming fact is true, as 
the President has charged, that one third of all 
the voters of the Repubuc have sought an oppor- 
tunity to seize, without right, the sdministration 
and powers of the General Government, I submit 
whether there is not some reason for looking care- 
folly at the past acts of the Government, to see 
if it has not done some great wrong; and if so, 
what would more conduce to the happiness of all 
than taremedy the evil> aad seeki by w^-meritcd | 



effiirt, to regain the lost confidence, rather than 
brand with odious epithete and unreasonable de- 
sires the disafiected.. Opprobrium and force will 
conquer large numbers; but justice, plain, old- 
fashioned, homespun justice, leaves no opposi- 
tion. ' 

TH£ PBE8ID£NT*S MESSAGS. 

SPEECH OF HON. JOHN V. WRIGHT, 

OF TENNESSEE, 

In thb Hones or REpaBiBNTATivKt| 

February 4, 1857. 0» 

The Boose being in tlie Committee of the Whole oa the 
state of the Unions- 
Mr. WRIGHT,of Tennessee.said: Mr. Chair- 
man, I certainly have no desire to waste the time 
of this committee, which ought to be occupied in 
the consideration of important business, m use- 
less dbcuasion ; and I think I can very safely say 
that my course, since I have had a seat here, has 
not been such a one as to justify the conclusion, 
in any mind, that I have audi desires. I have 
been content to be rather a quiet listener than an 
active participator in the numerous debates which 
have occurred here; because I', unlike some gen- 
tlemen, have not been vain enough to suppose 
that posterity would suffer from my silence. I 
have, however, observed that those members who 
make the loudest pretensions in favor of '* the 
promotion of public business" are the ones who 
expend the most ** gas" in windy harangues, and 
who are always foremost in schemes of public 
plunder. I trust, then, sir, that no member will 
attribute to me any disposition whatever to ob- 
struct needful legislation. 

After the very able and eloquent arguments 
which have been made by gentlemen on both 
sides of the House with regard to the questions 
of foreign and domestic policy contained in the 
Jjate message of the President or the United States, 
it may appear unwarranted in one so humble as 
myself, and so irtexperienced in parliamentary 
usages as ( am, further to weary the patience of 
the committee bv a continuation of tne debate; 
and those considerations would deter me from 
the task did I look only to the probable effects 
which anything I may say will have upon the 
opinions of members here. But, sir, that portion 
of the peopleof Tennessee whom I have the honor 
to represent here, in common with their fellow* 
citizens of the whole country , feel , and ver^r justly 
feel, a deep interest in the questions therein pre- 
sented, and discussed with so much ability, and 
with such a patriotic spirit, by the Chief £xeeu- 
tive of the Government; and I desire to add my 
humble tribute, in the name of my constituents, 
to the justness of his motives, and the ability 
with which he has handled and mastered his suIh 
ject. My constituents, sir, are not more deeply 
interested in slave property than in other species 
of property. But the present condition of the 
black race in their midst, and that condition in 
which a great party in this country desire to see 
them placed, (if we are to believe intimations 
which have been thrown out upon this floor;) in 
other words, the question of the social and polit* 
ical equality of the two races is one which is re* 
pulsive and alarming to the f^^emen of the South, 
and one which ought to command the serious at- 
tention of every true friend of his countiry and of 
humanity in the North before they take steps for 
its accomplishment. 

In speaking in defense of the President, I speak 
not as the representative of a slave oligarchy I 
represent no •* slave oligarchy," or any other 
oligarchy, as the so-called Republican party have 
been pleased to denominate that portion of my 
constituents who own slave property. I know 
of no such power as that, either in my own State 
or in any other southern State. A member from 
New Hampshire, [Mr. Tappan,] in a speech de* 
livered in this House during the last session of 
Congress, in alluding to this slave power, said: 

« The despotism exercised over all those who doubt the 
divinity of slavery, and over the entire portkm of nam- 
slaveholdinf whites in that seetloni is as cemiitow asthst 
of the master over his ^ve.>* 

I do not refer to the speech of the member from 

New Hampshire because I attach any importance 

to his dwunitions here or slaewhsny but 1 do il 
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for the purpose of giving it as my opinion that it 
has been by the means of such misrepresenta- 
tions as this one, that the bitter waters of preju- 
dice in the minds of the northern people have 
been stirred up aeainstthe people and the institu*- 
tions of the South, the unhappy consequences of 
which we are now reaping. 1 suppose, sir, that 
that member has never b^n associated with the 
southern people. Sir, if he were to visit that land 
of "slaveocracy," he would find quite enough 
instances of the wealthy slaveholders taking by 
the hand the poor, the humble, th^mechanic, and 
the day laborer, and elevating them to places M 
honor and distinction. And i doubt not, thatV 
he would be as diligent in the examination of the 
condition of society in the noble Granite State 
from which he comes, as he is in fabricating 
slanders against his brethren of the South, he 
would find equally as much want of charity, and 
as many cases of oppression from power wickedly 
wielded, as he would among the people of the 
South. Then, sir, I again repeat, that I represent 
no^ such oligarchy as that member imagines to 
exist. I represent a constituency of free white 
men^ who possess quite as much intelligence and 
patriotism as the constituency of that member. 

It has been boldly asserted, and equally as 
boldly denied, that the Black Repiiblican party 
desired to interfere with the domestic institutions 
of the southern States. Now, sir, although I 
believe, with the President of the United States, 
that they were inflamed with that desire, and that 
their leeuders contemplate that result, I say, as did 
the distinguished gentleman from Mississippi, 
[Mr. GtuiTMAv,] that we entertain no fears on 
that point. You dare not do it. You will not do 
it; for when your madness shall prompt you to a 
line of policy so unconstitutional and oppressive, 
you will find there ** a spirit of resistance which 
will not submit to be oppressed." 

But, sir, when the President, according to th6 
requirements of the Constitution, undertook to 
recommend to the consideration of Congress such 
measures as he judged necessary and expedient, 
and to give information to them of the state of the 
Union, ne was made the subject of the most bitter 
denunciation anduqprovoked abuse by the Black 
Republican members, with the member from Ohio 
[Mr. Campbell] at their head. Smarting under 
their late disastrous defeat, and writhing uhder 
the just and powerful rebuke which was given to 
them by the people of the United States, in the 
late struggle, they have found no words of con- 
demnation sufficiently strong to express their 
hatred of the President and his party friends. 
And the ** Americans," too, come along with 
their little squad, with the member from Mary- 
land, [Mr. Davib,] and you, sir, [Mr. H. Mar^ 
SHALL,] in command , and as they emerge from a 
contest in which their shouts of ** Americans 
' must rule America" were too feeble to be heard 
by the contending parties, they, too, join in and 
aid in this crusade against a fearless and patriotic 
Chief Magistrate. 

I shall not undertake, on this occasion, to com- 
ment upon those portions of the message whicll ' 
refer to the workings of the various departments 
of this Government, for they have not been as* 
sailed. It may not be out of place, however, 
in order to meet insinuations which were meule at 
the last session, with regard to the question of 
economy in the expenditures, to refer to the fact, 
that ** on examining the expenditures of the last 
five years, it will be seen that the average, deduct- 
ing payments on account of the public debt, and 
f 10,000,000 paid by treaty to Mexico, has been 
but ^48,000)000', and it is believed that, under an 
economical administration of the Government, 
the average expenditure for the ensuing five years 
will not exceed that sum, unless extraordmary 
occasion for its increase should occur .."^ 

We present to the world the remarkable spec- 
tacle or a great Government, whose resources for 
the last year amounted to over ninety-two mil- 
lions of dollars— able to pay every dollar we now 
owe, and only prevented from doing so because 
it is not yet due, and is only redeemable at the 
option of holders, and cannot be pressed to pay- 
ment by the Government. 

But, sir, 1 will now proceed to the discussion 
of those Questions which seem to have enlisted 
ths attention of tke House. Mueh has been said 



with regard to who is responsible for the debate. 
It matters not, sir, upon whom the responsibility 
rests, whether upon the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, [Mr. Campbsll of 
Ohio,] or upon the President, as alleged by the 
gentleman from Maryland, [N&. Davis.] It has 
not been without benefit so far as this House is 
concerned, and it cannot be otherwise, than ii> 
structive to the country. 

The portion of the message to which members 
of the Opposition seem to take the greatest ex- 
ception, and over which they seem to ^row most 
indigtugit, is that clause in which it is charged 
that, 

*< Uader the sbelter of this groat Ubeity^ and inrotceted* 
by the laws and uaagefl of the Govemineat they Msail, smo* 
ciatiOQs have been formed in sooae of the States of iqdivid- 
uals who, pretending to seek only to prevent the spread of 
the institutions of slavery into the presentorAiture inchoate 
Statea of tlie Union, are reaUy inflamed with a dt»ire to 
change the domestic institutions of existing States.'' * * * 
" They seek an object which they well know to be a revolur 
tionanr one. They are perfectly aware that the change in 
the relative eondiUon of the white and black races in the 
^laveholding States, whichlhey would promote, is beyond 
their lawful authority; that to them it is a foreign object ; that 
it cannot be effected by any peacefnt instrumentality of 
theirs ; that for them, and the States of which they are citi- 
zens, the only path to iu aceompUshment is through. bur&r 
ing cities and mvaged fields and alaugblered populations, 
and all there is most terrible in foreign coqiplicated with 
civil and servile war ; and that the fint step in the attempt 
is the forcible disruption of a country embnwing in its broad 
bosom a degree of liberty and an amount of inaividttal and 
public prosperity to which there is no parallel in histo«7,sn4 
substitutes in its place hostile governments, driven at once 
and inevitably into mutual devastation ana fratricidal car- 
nage, transforming the now peaceful and felicitous brother- 
hood into a vast pennanem camp of armed men, ilka the 
rival monarehios of Europe and Asia.'' 

Sir, I was not at aU astonished at the lai^0ua£e 
used by the member from Peansylvaqia [JB^*. 
Bmiclat] when commeating^ a few days ago, on 
that part of the message, iwasnot surprised to 
see him manifest much soreness, when I rememr 
bered the well-merited rebuke which he had so 
lately received at the hands of an indignant con* 
stituency for his betrayal of Democratic prin* 
ciples, which he once professed. That gentle- 
man, and many other gentlemen, have denied that 
they or their party were infiamed with a desire to 
change the domestic institutions of the southern 
States I am glad, sir» to see this manifestation 

itano 
am. gum they 
of conimest and power, and that the President has 
so forcibly exposed their wicked designs, and un^r 
vailed their revolutionary tendencies, as to draw 
forth fron\ them a denial of their guilt, and some 
spirit of repentance. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the question has resolved 
itself into this; Did the President speak truly 
when he made this statement in his message? I 
have no doubt but that these gentlemen entertain 
views now 'vntj difierent indeed from those they 
entertained before the people had so signally re- 
buked them. But did they act in the last can vass 
with this, view; and were they or not actuated 
by hostile feelings against their brethren of the 
South? And it appears to me that gentlemen 
must have foq^tten what they didt and what they 
said then. Did they not indulge^ before northern 
audiences, in abusive epithets agsinst their fellowr 
dtisens of the South ? Did they not arraign their 
institutions before a jury of the North, and con- 
demn them without a hearing? Did not your 
public orators and your hired presses teem with 
msults and vile calumnies whicn decency would 
have forbadeyou to use, even against the people 
o£ a foreign Government ? Did you not raise and 
march under banners with sixteen stars only 
blazing upon them ? and did you condescend to 
take either your candidate for the Presidency or 
Vice Presidency from that devoted section upon 
whose ruin, disgrace and degradation you hoped 
to build up your own. fortunes? 

A^n, sir, I know of no better method of 
judging of th« intentions, of men or of parties 
than by their own dei^arations. If yon* really 
intend no interference with the institution of sla- 
very in the southern States, what did your great 
chteflain and head man [Mr. SswARoj.mean 
when he declared, in a speech which he mads at 
Cleveland, in 1648: 

« What then, you say, can nothing be done for flreedona 
because the public eonscienco i& Inert? Yea; much can 
be done, everything can be done. Slavery can be li^nited 
to itdpresem bounds; it can be ameliorated* It can- be, 



otatea. i am giad, sir» to see this manifestatton 
of reSitanoe on the part of those gentlemen. I 
am.glsB they have at last awoke from their dream 



and must be, ahoUahed; and yoa and I can, and must, do 

Sir, every one who knows the character or 
history of tiie distinguished Senator from New 
York, from whose speech I have quoted » knows 
well that no man in tne Union understands better 
the force of words than he does. 

Mr. Chairman, that distinguished Senator (for 
he is truly distinguished, and however much I 
may despise his political sentiments, I must ad- 
mire him. for the ooldness witb which he avows 
them, and unlike most of his associates for tha 
courtesy whiohcharacterizes him in debate Vmeant 
something, and the i^plaudinf multitude who 
listened to him meant something by their applauae, 
*' Slavery can, and must be, abolished, and you 
and I can, and must, do it.'' What slavery? 
Slavery where ? Why, there was no slavery in 
New York, none in Ohio, none in any of thQ 
northern. Statesr-then to what else did he alludei 
—to what else could he have alluded, if he did not 
mean slavery in the southern States ? And mark 
you, sir, he did not say that the people of the 
slaveholding States could and must abolish sla- 
very, but he said, " You, the people of Ohio, and 
I, the Senator from New YorK, must do it." 

Again, air, in the same speech from which I 

have read, the Senator from New York said: 

** Wherein do the strength and secarinr of slaveuiie? 
Ton answer, that they lie in the Constitution of the iflned 
States, and the constitutions and laws of the slaveholding 
States. Not at all. They lie in the erroneoas sentiment or 
the Aineriean people. GofuMM^M and kntu can no more 
Hm ahov^the virtue of the people than the limpid stream 
can climb above its native spring. Inculcate, then, the love 
of IVeedom and the equal rights of man under the paterncd 
roof; see to it that they; are tangbt in tlio schools and in the 
cburcbea;'refbrm your own code; extend a-cordinl wel- 
come to the fugitive who lavs his weary limhs at your door, 
and defend him as you would vour paternal gods. Correct 
your own error— that shivery has any constitutional guar- 
antee which may noc be releaoed, and ougtit not to be telin* 
qaiished." 

And he says, fUrther ons # 

<* Whenever the public mhid shall will the abolition of 
slavery, the way will opea for it." 

Does all this mean nothine, sir ? Who can read 
that remarkable speech of that remarkable man» 
and come to any other sensible conclusion than 
that he meant to convey the idea that it was ths 
duty of the northern ^ople, and their right, to 
abolish slavery whenever they had the power ipr 
whenever the anti^slavery sentiment of the North 
was ready to will it? If he meant not that| ha 
meant nothing. 

Mr. WAKKMAN. From what paper do you 
read? 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. Prom the 
Globe. 

Mr. WAEEMAN. From what speech ? 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. From the 
speech of the Senator from New York, as quoted 
by the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Bsowk,] 
and which the Senator from New York [Mr. 
SbwasdI has had published himself in his book 
of speeches, and which he does not deny-^— 

Mir. WAKBM AN. Oh, that is another thingi 

Mr. McaUEEN. W hose speech is it from ? 

Mr. WEIGHT, of Tennessee. Mr.SswARD'fl, 
And now, sir, I wish to knowfrom the gentleman 
from New York if he denies that the Senator from 
New York made that speech ? 

Mr. WAKEMAN. I do not know anything 
about it; I simply ask the gentleman if he was 
leadine from Mr. Sewabd's speech or from sonoe* 
body else's— 

Mr. FLORENCE. Does ths gentleman from 
New York coincide in it? That is the question*. 

Mr. WAKEMAN. Not at all. I say nothing 
on the sttUect. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Tsnnessee. But this is not 

all, sir. Another distinguished Senator, [Mr. 

WiLi okJ whose distinction, however, arises not 

so much from his ability and learning as from 

his truckling subserviency to the lowest prejudices 

and passions of mankinu, in a letter to Wendell 

Phillips, the great center of ultra abolitionism, 

said: 

"The Anti-Slavery party alone Is too wi*ak. They are 
few in nombers, thoiigb tbslr poUoy I believe will yet be 
lnprass«4 upon, the eoualRF^ but the tinte is ncit yeu " 

Now, sir, to what policy did he refer? He 
well knows that the party to which Wendell 
Phillips is attached^ and of which he was the^ 
speaking, hold to. tha p<Uiey of abolishing slsf 
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very everywhere in the United States, through 
the action of the Federal QoTemment. He aays 
that policy will yet be impressed upon the coun- 
try—but the time is not yet, meaning to agree 
with the distinguished Senator from Isfew York, 
[Mr. Seward,] tliat whenever the public senti- 
ment willed the abolition of slavery, the way 
would open for it. If he meant not this, then is 
language worth nothing. 

But, sir, let us review the policy of that party, 
as set fsrth by its advocates upon this floor. On 
the 2dd day of July last, a member from Con- 
necticut, [Mr. Dkan,] in sUting what he under- 
stood to be the issue as presented between the 
contending parties, said: 

<< Tbe imue of all, the reason of all. tiie basis of all this 
lies in tlie simple que«tion, Shall f^aeaotn or slavsiy Im the 
ruling, predominant feature of the model Republic of the 
world ? That question can be answered in but one way. 
Freedom, human personal freedom, the flilfillment of the 
great sentiment, < that all men are created ftee and equal, 
and endowed by (heir Creator with the inalienable rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,* will be the 
national ruling of this country for future centuries, or the 
eun of its past glory will set In drape^ crimsoned by its 
own blood, ere it reaches a century of its existence. Hu- 
man liberty and chattel slavery are the very opposites of 
each otlier. You may as well attempt to wed the darkness 
to the light, to make modest virtue the daily handmaid of 
abhorrent vice, as to minde, harmonize, and unite in a 
common nationality the doctrine of personal liberty and 
republican sovereignty with the personal chattel slavery 
of Wk many, bought, sold, bartered, or exchanged, and 
owned, body and «>ul, by the few. It is a poliucal and 
moral impossibility." 

Well, sir, in point of composition that is a 
very pretty thing — somewhat eloquent — pretty 
bold — not very clear — decidedly sentimental — 
rather on the sickly order, however, and withal 
does the author some honor; but what does he 
mean ? [Laughter.] He says that'frecdom must 
be the national ruling of the Government; and 
when he says freedom, he means freedom as dis- 
tinguished from African slavery. They cannot 




pose to destroy this ** infamous" chattel slavery, 
lie means nothing. And yet we are to be told 
that the President rendered himself infamous for 
stating that the party to which that gentleman 
belongs was inflamed witk a desire to interfere 
with the domestic institutions of the States. 

Another member, from Ohio, [Mr. Safp,] in 
one of his eloquent outbursts of inspiration, 
said: 

" Yes, with tliat freedom and Fremont and Dayton em- 
blazoned on the ample folds of our national banner, we 
will drive the base minions of slavery from their control of 
the Government ; and we will use its powers to build up 
our new country free from the taints of slavery^ and make 
America worthy of being the North Star of freedom, by 
which the eye of the exile can be guided with safety to the 
asylum of liberty." 

Well, sir, in order to drive the base minions of 
slavery from their seats here, he must infringe 
their constitutional rights; and in order to free 
this country from those taints of slavery which 
seem to be ofiensive to the delicate organs of the 
gentleman from Ohio, he must destroy slavery; 
and in order to destroy it, he must unlawfully 
and unconstitutionally interfere with it. But, sir, 
these gentlemen (honest souls!) do not mean to in- 
terfere with the domestic institutions of the States. 
A member from Massachusetts [Mr. Traptovt] 
who unites with himself the character of priest, 
prophet, and legislator, in a speech on this floor 
in which he quoted alternately from Uncle Tom's 
Cabin and the Bible, [cries of *« Who is he?" 
"Who is it?"] said: 

"Mr. Chairman, what is the cause of all this agitation? 
It Is slavery— a system so opposed to all just notions of re- 

Eublicanism, so repugnant to all the senuments of fireedom 
1 the human heart, so inconsistent with the great principles 
of liberty, for which our fathers fought, that it is not even 
named in our Constitution, not provided for in that instru* 
ment, but only suffered to exist as an evil which it was 
supposed would soon die out and come to an end.'' 

He says fiirther: 

" But alas ! sir, that dream of the sages and patriots of 
the Olden time has not been realized." 

A little further on, he adds: 

" The question naturally arisee, what right have their 
ownen to property hi man? Who gave you this ri^t? 
What is the ground of this singular claim ? Is it creation ? 
No, sir. 6oa made man, and says. All souls are mine ? Is 
it conquest ? No ; you have not been at war with Africa, 
and takes prisoners, who, bf the taws of aneitat wsrihre, 



have forfeited their fireedom to you. Is it purchase? Who 
had authority to sell and convey to you a human being? 
Bhow a bill of sale from your Maker, and we will admit it 
to be authoritative ; until that time we demur. No, sir ; 
on the eternal principles of right, one man cannot own 
another until authority is given by the Creator." 

I would be pleased to answer the questions of 
that member here, so as to get him out of a difficulty 
into which he seems to have fallen with regard to 
a point of history. If he will make examination 
into the questions he then propounded, he will 
find that tne ancestors of the men who compose 
his party kidnapped the negroes from Africa, sold 
them to the soutnem men, put the money in their 
pockets, and now their descendants are assisting 
in stealing them a second time, and then reading 
lectures to us on morality ! 

But, sir, to tlie point. The member from Mas- 
sachusetts says that slavery is not named in the 
Constitution, only suffered to exist; that, unless 
we can show a bill of sale from the Creator, he 
demurs to the title; and yet, sir, he has no desire 
to interfere with the domestic institutions of the 
States. Sir, if slavery has no law to protect it, 
and if it be the great wron^ which the member 
from Massachusetts conceives it to be, will he 
not raise his voice and his arm to eradicate it? 

Having shown, from their own mouths, that 
the President spoke truly — that he was but giving 
to Congress the facts, as they appeared of rec- 
ord — I will proceed briefly to the discussion of 
another question, which has been raised by mem- 
bers on tne other side of tbe House. 

It has been gravely said that, by the election 
of Mr. Buchanan to tne Presidency, nothing has 
been decided , because those who assert that charge 
that the party which elected him, and whose can- 
didate he was, reflised to meet the issues, and 
that they advocated one line of policy in the North 
and another in the South. This, sir, I deny. I 
will state, as nearly as I can, what were the ques- 
tions presented to the people of the South; and, 
although I did not have the pleasure of mingling, 
as much as I desired to do, with the people of the 
North, yet I saw enough tliere to satisfy me that 
the issues, as presented by the Cincinnati Con- 
vention , were made by the Democracy , both North 
and South, fearlessly, fully, and vindicated suc- 
cessfully. I expect to be able to demonstrate, 
that the Democratic party was the only p4^ that 
stood faithfully by tneir cherished principles; and 
to this I attrioute much of the victory we have 
achieved. In the South, the Democracy planted 
themselves on these positions: 

1. The equality of the States under the Con- 
stitution. 

2. The equality of the citizens of all the States, 
without regard to their religious faith or the place 
of their birth. 

3. Non-interference by Congress with slavery 
in the States, in the Territories, and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

4. New States shall be admitted into the Union 
when the number of inhabitants justify it, with 
or without domestic slavery, as the people may 
determine in their constitution. 

5. Thb enforcement of the constitutional rem- 
edy of recovering fugitives from labor, by those to 
whom such labor is due. 

Now, sir, those were the positions upon which 
the Democracy of Tennessee planted tnemselves 
in that contest, and on them they were victorious; 
and I here take occasion to say, that every Dem- 
ocrat on this floor from the northern States, and 
every one who was elected, was supported upon 
tbe same principles, and stands here ready j^ 
maintain tnem. If I am mistaken, I would dI 
pleased to learn the exception. [Here Mr. Ekg- 
LisH, of Indiana, Mr. Florence, of Pennsylva- 
nia, and other Democrats fVom the northern 
States, bowed assent.1 

Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. I do not rise in 
a spirit of interference, nor do I desire in ^e 
sligntest degree to embarrass the gentleman; but 
simply to ask a question. There are two propo- 
sitions, embraced m what the gentleman has said. 
One is non-interference with slavery in the Terri- 
tories, and the other is a guarantee on the part of 
Congress that States shall be admitted without 
any regard to whether slavery be tolerated or 
not. The question which I desire to ask the gen- 
tleman is simply this: does it embrace two dis- 
tinct proposiuonsf and does the first reftr to the 
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Territories while in a territorial condition, and 
the second to the Territories when they come to 
act in the capacity of States ? 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. I will answer 
the question of my friend from Kentucky before 
1 close. 

And now, sir, what were the position^ of the 
Black Republican party? 

1. No more slave States shall ever be admitted 
into the Union, even if the people thereof are in 
favor of that institution, and adopt it in their 
constitution. 

f. The unrestricted power of Congress ovi 
question of slavery in the Territories, and 
determination to abolish slavery in every place 
where they think they have the power. 

And now, sir, I appeal to the Republican mem- 
bers to say if I have not stated their position cor- 
rectly ? Will they dare to say on this floor, in 
view of their position as taken before the people, 
that they will vote to admit Kansas as a slsve 
State if the people there desire it ? No, sir, not 
one of them will. 

Mr. LEITER. I propose to answer the ques- 
tion. I do not stand here to answer for a Black 
Republican party, but to answer fer myself, in- 
dividually, as a Democrat, that I will never vole 
for the admission of any more slave States into 
the Union. 

Mr.' WRIGHT, of Tennessee. For whom did 
the gentleman from Ohio vote for President.' 

Mr. LEITER. Whom did I vote for? I 
voted for John C. Fremont, of course. [Laugh- 
ter. 1 

Mr. McMULLIN. Then I read the gentle- 
man out of the Democratic church. [Renewed 
laughter.] 

H^r. LEITER. I deny the right of the gentle- 
man to do that. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. The Demo- 
cratic party of Ohio have done that long since. 

And now I would be pleased to know if you, 
sit, [pointing to Mr. H. Marshall in the chair,] 
would give ue toss of a copper for the difference 
between the positions of the Democratic and Black 
Republican parties ? If you would not, it would 
be nothing but right that tbe country should know 
it. 

I will not now consume tbe time of the House 
by entering upon the broad field of discussion 
which here presents itself as to the power of the 
Federal Government to govern the people of the 
Territories. Nor yet wul I enter into that other 
field, so closely gleaned by members on all sides 
of the House, which involves the question of 
** squatter sovereignty,*' so called; for had I the 
ability and the inclination to do so, the fact that 
these questions have received at the hands of 
abler and more skillful gentlemen than myself full 
as much attention as they deserve, and the Airther 
fact, that I have already discussed them at home 
before my constituents, admonish me that I can 
add no more to what has been said already that 
would either interest or instruct. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I assert that the party 
which elevated Mr. Buchanan to the Presidency 
evaded no issue; and I charge, and I shall en- 
deavor to prove, that the Black Republican party 
did evade the issues which they tnemselves had 
tendered, and that the Know Nothing party did 
the same thing. In the North, sir, the Repub* 
lican party, instead of marcliing up boldly to the 
issue of non-interference by Congress with the 
question of slavery in the Territories, and the 
right of the people thereof to g[0vern themselves 
under the Constitution, evaded it by an ingenious 
attempt to impress upon the minds of the north- 
ern people that the Democratic party were not 
really favorable to the great doctrine of '* non- 
interference,*' and the freedom of the people of 
the Territories to regulate their domestic institu- 
tions in their own way; and that the men North 
and South who aided in the passage of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act did so for the purpose of extend- 
ing slavery over one of those Territories; and 
this they did in the face of the recorded testimony 
of every gentleman on this floor flrom the South 
yrho had avowed publicly that their object was 
not to make of the Territories either slave or 
free States; but to leave that question to be detenu* 
ined by those who were directly interested in it, 
and who could decide it to suit their own wants 
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and interests. They not only did this; bat, with 
a Yiew of calling attention from the only ques- 
tions that divided the country, they denounced 
the southern Democracyas " disunionists," '* sla- 
very propagandiats,'* and ** nigger drivers;'* and, 
in oraer further to inflame the popular prejudices, 
and thus evade the true issues, they proclumed, 
from every stump and through every press, the 
wrongs of <* bleeding Kansas," and daily and 
hourly heralded every street fight and cross- 
road difficulty which took place in that Territory, 
as instances of the tyranny of what theycalled 
the "slave power. ''^ Ay, more sir. With,. a 
view to blind the senses of the people, and to 
inflame their passions, they took advantage of a 
personal difliculty which occurred between a 
member of this House, [Mr. Brooks,] now no 
more, and a Senator from Massachusetts; mag- 
nified it also an attack on the freedom of debate, 
and, like the demagogue Antony , over the dead 
body of Caesar, pointed to his bleeding wounds, 
and held dHoh his blood-stained garments, crying 
aloud, " See what a rent the envious Casca made. 
All this, and more, sir. It was represented that 
the non-slaveholders of the South were oppressed, 
trodden down, by the slave power, and one mem- 
ber from Massachusetts, [Mr. Burlimoame,] if I 
mistake not, in a speech delivered somewhere in 
the West — perhaps in the city of Cincu|Miti — 
went so far as to say that in tne Soutli «p man 
could hold ofiice unless he were himself a slave- 
holder. Mr. Chairman, they went further even 
than thiSk They charged upon the Democratic 
party that they not only meaitated and designed 
carrying slavery to all the Territories, but that, 
if Mr. Buchanan were elected, even the sanctuary 
of the free States was to be polluted by the unhal- 
iQwed tread of the slaveocracy, and that in less 
than tliree months slavery would be forced upon 
the honest and Uberty-loving people of cood old 
Pennsylvania. All these things, sir, did tne Black 
Republican party; and now, when the verdict of 
the people has been rendered, and when the foul 
spirit of disorder and rebellion has been rebuked, 
they come here and say to the Democracy, ** Oh ! 
you dodged the issues." 

But I have a word for my Know Nothing friends 
here. They come along and join in with the cry 
against us too. Let us see where they stand. 
This party, which charges us with harin^ evaded 
issues, when their first national convention met, 
adopted a section, as a part of their platform, 
which was regarded as so unconstitutional and 
so proscriptive towards the citizens of the United 
States who were attached to the Catholic faith, 
that the gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. Eustis,] 
himself a member of the party, in his place here, 
denounced it in most withering terms, declaring 
that it was a foul blot upon that party, and upon 
tlie country. When that pi Aform was announced , 
the Democracy all over the Union united in op- 
position to it; and it was not long before the very 
men who had made it were seen to wheel aboi^t 
and declare themselves as the especial champions 
of religious liberty. They abandoned that pofmi 
tion of their platform, and in less than two yej^H 
they were found in the same conventions, by tn^ 
side of these same Ca4lolics whom they had once 
denounced as enemies to the country; and they 
even went so far as to select a pious and worthy 
member of that church, in the State of Louisiana, 
as their chaplain in their State Liegislature. Call 
you that standing up toyour issues ? 

Again, sir; after the Know Nothing party had 
wept oceans of tears over the dangers which they 
said threatened us from foreign immigration, and 
after having sworn to proscribe all citizens who 
were not bom upon the soil of the United States, 
they selected as their candidate for the Presidency 
a distinguished man, who, in the very face of all 
the lamentations of his followers, and afler he 
was nominated for the Presidency, made this 
remarkable declaration: 

" I bmve DO bottUlty to foreignon. I have witnessed their 
deplorable condition in the old country, and God forbid that 
I fhoold add to their saffering by refiuing them an asylum 
in this. I would throw the gates wide open, and invite the 
opprSssed of every land to paruJio of the blessings of our 
laws and country. '' 

This, sir; was the language of Mr. Fillmore 
when thoughts of the pleasures and comforts of 
the White House were stealing over him, and, 
in the teeth of his Native American foUowem, 



he made the broad invitation to the oppressed of 
every land to come and partake of the blessings 
of our laws and country. And this is the party 
which taunts the Democracy with a failure to meet 
the issues. The Democratic party of the North, 
and of the South, evaded no issues then. Sir, I 
have no words that will express my respect and 
admiration for the gallant Democracy of tne whole 
North. Amid the raging of the storm they fal- 
tered not, nor trembled. Wherever the battle 
ra^ed the warmest, they might be seen closing 
thick around the glorious standard of the Consti- 
tution.^ Their victory will be remembered upon 
the brightest pa^ of the country's history, and 
posterity will pomt to them as heroes, whose self- 
sacrificing spirit, and whose devotion to principle, 
and whose love- of country, can scarcely find a 
parallel anywhere. I feel grateful to them, and I 
take pleasure in expressing^ it. 

I have a word to say with regard to some of 
the remarks submitted a few days ago by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. D^|^ in his own 
eloquent and beautiful mannenflBe is the same 
gentleman, sir, who, during the^ast session of 
Congress, began a speech by askins, "Is Philip 
dead?" He endeavored, in a laborea aigument,to 
enlighten the House as to what questions of im- 
portance had been settled by^the struggle whiclf 
resulted in the election of Mr. Buchanan to the 
^|8idency. By a slight change of words that 
Viportant question, propounded by the gentleman 
at the last session of Congress, would read, ** Is 
Samuel dead?" and if the gentleman will closely 
inquire into the result of the late struggle, he will 
find a read y response to that Question . It will be, 
sir, that Samuel is not only dead, but very dead. 
[Great laughter.] 

The same gentleman also belabored himself to 
alarm the country on account of the great ques- 
tion of what is termed "squatter sovereignty," 
and not unlike yourself, Mr. Chairman, the 
ghbst of that greatest of humbugs seems to pur- 
sue him by day and to disturb him in his dreams 
by night. [Laughter.] Now, sir, I imagine that 
if the gentleman will read with care the speeches 
of my distinguished colleague fVom the Chata- 
nooga district, [Mr. Smith,] and my distinguished 
friend from South Carolina, [Mr. Orr,] he will 
find many of the alarming symptoms attendant 
on that prevalent disease among Know-Noth- 
ing members, called fear of squatter soverei^ty, 
(and which seems to be epioemic at this time,) 
rapidly disappearing. For, sir, whilst with my 
two friends I do not believe that the Constitution 
of the United States nor the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
confers that power called sc|uatter sovereignty, I 
also agree with them most iully as to the import- 
ance which ought to be attached to it; for after all 
that has been said about it, neither a belief nor a 
disbelief in that power can by any possibility 
change the action of members on this floor with 
re^rd to the question of slavery. 

But, sir, after that gentleman [Mr. Davis] had 
concluded his remarks, showing what connection 
the Democratic party had with squatter sover- 
eignty, I listened with patience to hear him 
emignten the House as to now Mr. Fillmore, his 
late candidate for the Presidency, stood on that 

Jiuestion; but here, sir, again, Philip was dead, 
or he spoke not a word. And this House and 
the world would have been ignorant to this day 
on that point had not Mr. Fillmore himself, in a 
celebrated letter in response to a celebrated ques- 
tion, said: ** I am opposed to the annexation of 
J^xas to this Union under any circumstances, so 
Wig as slaves are held there ;"'^thu8 plainly pledg- 
ing himself to the same doctrine now held by 
another party in this country — to wit, no more 
slave territory. 

The gentleman from Maryland also said that 
the Democratic party were the disturbers of the 
public peace. Well, sir, I confess that the con- 
duct or the Democracy in the late struggle may 
have interfered somewhat with the rest of the 
gentleman from Maryland; no doubt but that it 
has greatly disturbed the peace, both public and 
private, of Mr. Fillmore, and Mr. Fr€mont,and 
their respective party friends; but, sir, this dis- 
turbance was effected in a lawful and constitu- 
tional way. But if the gentleman will take the 
pains to recur to the recent history of the conduct 
of his own party friends in the cities of New 



Orleans and Louisville, and even in the beautiful 
monumental city, which he represents in part, he 
will find there quite enough instances of peace- 
breaking and lawlessness, resulting, no doubt, 
from that mobbish spirit which was inaugurated 
with the birth of Know-Nothing[ism, and which 
has manifested itself more especially on election 
days by burning dwellings, destroying ballot- 
boxes, and murdering innocent men and helpless 
women and children. And in these he may find 
a large field for the display of his talent for giving 
advice. 

The gentleman also undertook to enlighten the 
House as to what instructions had been gathered, 
what useful lessons had been learned, by the 
Democratic party in the result of the late elec- 
tion. And he also said the same with regard to 
the Black Republican party; but he did not tell 
us what lessons he and his party had received. 
Sir, if I were to say what lessons had been taught 
the gentleman's party, I would suggest that they 
have learned most unmistakably that the Amer^ 
ican people have no other feelings than those of 
disgust for a party which seeks to build itself up 
by means of secret oaths, and in defiance of con- 
stitutional obligations, and which seeks to strike 
down and proscribe men on account of their reli- 
gious faith or the place of their birth. This les- 
son, sir, I think they have been taught; whether 
or not they will profit by it, is for them to de- 
termine. 

The last proposition submitted by the gentle- 
man from Maryland, [Mr. Davis] — ^if I under- 
stood him correctly, and* I hope I did not; and I 
regret that he is not now in his seat in order that he 
might correct me if I do him any injustice; and as 
1 have not read his remarks as printed, 1 might do 
so, as I only speak from memory — in substance 
amounts to this: Early in the debate my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. Smith] stated it as his 
opinion, that an effort would be made to reunite 
into one the two elements of the opposition to the 
Democratic party; and if I understood the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, he said that when Kansas 
shall have been admitted into the Union as a State, 
there will cease to exist any further necessity for 
the continuance of the Black Republican organiza- 
tion; and that then it will be a question of grave 
importance as to whether or not a reunion between 
its members and the members of the American 
(Know Nothing) party ought not to be effected. 
If that was what the gentleman meant to say, I 
have to remark, that if the Black Repubhcan 
party are induced to bite at that bait, and if the 
two parties are to be united in holy wedlock, I 
would be pleased to .be present on the happy oc- 
casion to witness the ceremonies, and see with 
what grace the orphan boy of Samuel, deceased, 
will take to his youthful bosom the widow and 
relict of the late Samb<f. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, one word more, and I will close. 
When my colleague from the Trenton district, 
[Mr. Ethkridge,] some time ago, offered a res- 
olution with regard to the reopening the African 
slave trade, I voted against it, because, sir, as I 
then stated, I thought that it was offered for the 
purpose of dividing and distracting, if possible, 
the Democratic party. Knowing ray colleague 's 
deep-rooted hatred to that party to which I am 
attached, and believing that it is the only party to 
which the destinies of the country can safely be 
intrusted,! was unwilling to give my countenance 
to a scheme which I then thought was set on foot 
to embarrass its action. I also think with the 
distinguished gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. 
GtuiTUAN,] whom I am proud to call my friend, 
that Congress is a very unsafe tribunal to decide 
for the people of the United States what shall or 
shall not be their standard of morality. But, 
sir, while I voted against that resolution, as I 
then stated, I am opposed to the policy of reopen- 
ing the African slave trade. I voted very cheer- 
fully for the resolution of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Orr,] whi^ declared it to 
be *' unwise, inexpedient, and against the settled 
policy of the Government" to reopen that trade. 
I regretted exceedingly that my colleague [Mr. 
ETHERmoB] should have raised 'that question at 
a time when he well knew that the whole of the 
people of Tennessee, with scarcely an exception, 
are opposed to the policy alluded to. I do not 
believe there is a single member here from tho 
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€kmth (with perhaps one exeeption) who does 
favor that policy; and yet a settled attempt is 
being made to impress upon the public mind of 
the North that the South desires tne reopening of 
that trade. But whatever the motive of my col- 
league may have been, it is past; and if he intended 
what I have said, I am very happy that he was 
disappointed in his hopes. 

But, sir, the Democratic partv are neither in 
danger from these attempts on the part of gentle- 
men to divide and distract its forces, nor yet from 
a union of the various elements of the Opposition. 
It has stood the test of timet and with all its gt^eat 
measures now securely imbedded in the hearts 
and aiTeotions of the people, the Democratic party 
stands to-day in a prouder attitude than it ever 
before occupied. And now^ sir, when the great 
struggle which has just closed has shown that 
our policy with regard to the territorial question 
is also favored by the people, we can triumph- 
antly point you to that verdict, and defv you. 
Siri if a union is to be efiected between the two 
wings of the Opposition, I, for one, say, let it 
come. The Democratic party is equal to the task 
of successfully combating them all, either sepa- 
rately or combined. United with the remnant of 
what was once the old Whi^ party aeainst Abol- 
itionism and Know Nothingism, we tear you not. 
With the Constitution in our hands, and the Aae 
of the Union waving over us, we will triumph 
over all opposition. 

Mr. Chairman 1 1 hope that tlie result of the late 
Btruggle for the Presiaency will quiet forever the 
bitter waters of sectional strife. The people have 
pronounced emphatically against sectional feel- 
ings and sectional parties; and it is grateful to the 
heart of the patriot to witness with what resigna- 
tion the minority submit to the constitutionally 
expressed will of the majority. Let us endeavor 
to bury the feelings of enmity which a most 
stormy political contest may have engendered in 
■the heart, and let us hope that» in the future, the 
counsels of wisdom and moderation may prevail, 
and that our eonaiituiionul Uniont which ought to 
be the dearest idol of our political worship, may 
stand forever as it now stands, a monwnenl to the 
wisdom of our fathers, and the star of JUopt to 
succeeding generations. 

NAVAL DEPOrr AT BRimSWICK. 

SPEECH OP HON. D. L. YULEE, 

OF FLORIDA, 

In the Sekatb, Janwtry 27, 1857. 

Tbe Senate, as In Conunittee of the Wbcde, reeumed the 
consideration of the bill authorizing the eatablighmentof a 
naval depot on Blytlie Island, at Bruniwick, on the coaat 
of Georgia, and for other purees. The pending queation 
being on tbe modon of Mr. Maltx>et lo recommit tlie bill 
to the Committee on Naval Aflaira, Mr. Biooi called for 
tbe yeaa and nayi ; and they were ordered. 

Mr. YULEE. Before the Tote is taken I de- 
sire to say a few words. I shall TOte in favor of 
the recommittal. The Committee on Naval Af- 
fain, through their chairman, ask it. It would 
be according to the usual courtestes of the body, 
to say nothing of its proper and usual practice, 
to accede to the wish of the committee, and to 
give them opportunity for further consideration. 
There is great appropriateness and propriety in 
the recommittal, because the subject has never 
been considered by this body or by any commit- 
tee of this body. It is entirely immature, both 
as to the subject-matter and as to the form in 
which the bill comes before us. The establish- 
ment of a navy-yard on the southern Atlantic 
coast, although it hss been agitated for the last 
twenty or twenty-five years, has never been be- 
fore the Senate as a subject for consideration. 
There has never been any recommendation from 
any Secretary of the Navy for the establishment 
of a yard at Brunswick, or at any other point, 
except at Charleston. The subject of the estab- 
lishment of a yard at Brunswick came up here 
suddenly at the close of the last session, without 
opportunity for previous recommendation by the 
Committee on Naval Afiairs; for although it was 
referred, it was not considered by them, because 
they had ceased to hold meetings when the bill 
same from the House of RsprassntatiTss. Thsre 



Is, therefore, every propriety in a recommittal, 
in order that it may be considered, not only 
upon its own merits, but with reference to other 
mattera which have been referred by the Senate to 
Uie Committee on Naval Afiaira, and which are 
involved in the decision upon this bill. I allude 
to the suggestions from the State of North Car- 
olina, from the State of South Carolina, and from 
the State of Florida, witli respect to a location on 
their respective coasts, and from respectable par- 
ties in Gheorgia, with reference to otner locations 
on that coast. 
The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Toombs] com- 

{)lained that this bill had been postponed at the 
ast session, and a vote prevented oy reason of 
my holding and occupying the floor, with a 
threat to continue to do so until the close of the 
session. If the Senator will review the proceed- 
ings of that day, he wiH find himself to have 
been totally mistaken. So far from it, the floor 
was successively occupied by six gentlemen after 
I had ceased^^say what f desired to say, and 
what I deem^H. proper to say on the occasion. 
The only suggestion which I made to the Senate 
— and I gave the reasons which induced that 
suggestion — was, that the subject was too import- 
ant to be disposed of in so hssty a manner at the 
heel of the sessioi^ without examination by the 
appropriate commtttee; and the discoveries made 
since that time fully vindicate the position I tiftb 
took. ^P 

The Senator also complained that I had caused 
the postponement of the bill, although the whole 
subject of a proper location had been examined 
by the Navy Department, and Brunswick had 
been recommended as the result of that examin- 
ation; and he said that he had made the motion 
upon which the Secretary of the Navy caused 
those examinations to be made. The Behator is 
quite as wrong in his memory upon that fact as 
upon the other. The resolution which he pre- 
sented applied solely to Brunswick, and the report 
of the Secretary applied solely to Brunswick. 
So far from recommending the establishment of 
a navy-yard there, he elpressly declares in his 
report that he cannot recommend the establish- 
ment of a. yard at Brunswick; and that he is not 
prepared to recommend any point as preferable 
to othera. 

In vindication of the suggestion which I made 
at the last session, I say that facts have since 
been disclosed, which show, not only thai the 
Senate acted wisely then, but that tliey would 
act unwisely now to proceed without a commit- 
tal of this matter to a committee; for what have 
been the developments? That Brunswick, al- 
though a pretty good commercial harbor, is not 
a naval harbor at all; and that on the other hand 
there is, within the State of South Carolina, a 
harbor, which is a ship-of-the-Iine harbor, and in 
every other respect not only the equal, but the 
superior of Brunswick, for all naval uses. I 
am not prepared to say that I should be willing 
to vote now, at once, without racommittal, for 
the establishment of a navy-yard at Port Royal. 
The subject is too important, not only in iui 
money aspect, but in iu reference to the general 



ion, and of perfect ascertainment. The cosst 
survey which is now progressing, and which, if 
worth anythine at all, must be valuable as fur- 
nishing us with the exact depth of water on the 
coast, aflfords us the means, without regard to 
anything that is past, of an exact and penect as- 
certainment of tne depth at the two jwtnts. I 
haveobtainedfrom the Coast Surrey office, within 
the last day or two, the precise facts. Here is 
exactly the depth of the water at those harbon, 
as ascertained by the Coast Survey. Mr. Bache 
writes to me on the 22d of January— « few days 
ago: 

" In eomplianse with your rastteat, I AiraMi ftn the an- 
nexed table tbe deptba over tbe liva at P<^ Boyal, South 
Carolina, and 9u Simon *a, (Brunawick,) Oeoi|ia, at mean 
tow and mean bigh Water." 

The table is as follows: 
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defenses of the country, and the efficiency of the 
J^avy, for hasty action. In its money aspect it 
is of some importance. The yard itself wul cost 
millions in improvements, ana a system of forti- 
fication must ensue which will cost millions. But 
it has a higher aspect in its relation to the defense 
of the southern coast. New facts have come into 
existence since the examination of these harbMH 
in 1836, that change the policy upon which W 
should act in regard to the establishment of a 
navy-yard. The fortifications which have been 
commenced and are progressing to completion at 
Tortugas and at Key West, give us assurance of 
harbors of refuge and safety, and of naval ren- 
dezvous, which will pirotect the commerce of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Tne great point which should 
be now regarded in the establishment of a naval 
depot on the southern Atlantic coast, is to pro- 
tect the great commercial depots of the South, 
and they are Charleston and Savannah. This 
gives a new aspect to the policy which we should 
observe in the establishment of a naval depot. 

There has been some dispute in reference to 
the depth of water at Brunswick and at Port 
Royal. This is a matter capable of exact deci*- 



Port Royal has three entrances, one of seven- 
teen feet at low water and twenty-four feet at 
high Water; one of nineteen feet at low water and 
twenty-six feet at hfgh water; but the third and 
most important is twenty feet at low water and 
twenty -seven feet at high water. Brunswick, on 
the other hand, has seventeen feet at low water, 
and twenty-three and one tenth feet at high water. 
l1. J|^is is tbe exact depth of the two bars— at high 
ti^^Kter, a difference of four feet in fSTor of Port 
al '^01 



i)ral, and at low water a difference of three feet. 
Thts difference, as betM^n the high and low 
water marks, results from the fact, that instead of 
there being a mean rise of seven feet at Bruns- 
wick, as supposed by the Senators from Georgia, 
there is a mean rise of only six and one tenth feet, 
while at Port Royal there is a mean rise of seven 
feet and a fraction. 

Mr. IVERSON. The honorable Senator will 
allow me to correct him. 

Mr. YULEE. Certainly. 

Mr. IVERSON. I will correct the statement 
of one of the officers of the Coast Survey by the 
statement of another officei^f the Coast Surrey 
who actually made a survey last year — Lieu- 
tenant Trenchard. He says of Brunswick bar: 
** Seventeen feet can be carried oyer at mean low 
water. * * Then he says, * * The mean rise and fall 
of ordinary tides is seven feet, and of the sprine 
tides from nine to ten feet." Adding seven and 
seventeen together, according to my arithmetic, 
you have twenty -four. 

Mr. YULEE. Now I will correct the ^ntle- 
man, and show him that he is proceeding on 
obsolete data. Lieutenant Trenchard wrote that 
kttar at the time he mads ths aumy» but Ui« 
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mean rise and fall of tides can only be aocorately 
determined by a long aeries of tidal obaenrations. 

Mr. IVER80N. He i^ide them for serenty- 
one days, according to his report. 

Mr. VULEE. They had not then been worked 
op. Two series of tidal obsenrations have been 
made since that time, and a third is being made; 
and this which the Superintendent now gives is 
the nearest approximation to the exact fiiet which 
the state of ^e tidal obsenrations and the com- 
putations of the Coast Survey officers enable 
them to make. 

Now, let us look at the value which these re- 
spective depths have upon the question before 
us. The object is to know whether either of these 
places, ana if either, which, is suited to naval 
purposes; and to determine that, you must be 
governed by a consideration of what the naval 
uses require. To know that, you must have the 
water draught of our vessels of war. I have ob- 
tained from the Navy Department the official and 
exact data on that point. The deep-load draught 
of a sloop-of-war is seventeen feet six inches. 
By that they mean the dnught of a vessel armed 
and provisioned for a cruise. The load draught 
of a frijgate is twenty-two feet eight inches; and 
of aship-of-the<Une twenty-five feet eight inches; 
the draught of Uie steam-rrigate Wabash, which 
is of the class of frigates lately built, is twenty- 
two feet eight inches.* Thus we have the means 
of ascertaining precisely the value of these har- 
bors as naval stations. What is the result? 
Taking the rule which has been proposed, and 
properly proposed, by the commissioners who 
maae the examination in 1836, you find that the 
harbor of Brunswick is not even a sloop-of-war 
harbor, because, in addition to the seventeen and 
a half feet of the dmught of a sloop-of-war, you 
require a foot or more for a sailing vessel to pre- 
vent her striking from the undulations of the 
waves in crossing a bar. You will require, 
therefore, at least eighteen and a half feet. The 
commissioners, whose report has been quoted, 
in 1836 proposed, as the tests of suitableness for 
a naval depot, a number of considerations. The 
first is: 

" Suffictem depth of water to penntt O-ee aeeeti at any 
«iige of the tide for the heaviest claM ofshipe of war.'* 

At three chsnnels in Port Royal, sloops-of-war 
at the lowest tide can cross; bat at no time can a 
sloop-of-war cross at low tide at Brunswick. 

Suppose you take the hish water mark. Then 
you have at Port Royal a narbor suited for sev- 
enty-fours and lioe-of-battle ships, while you 
have not at Brunswick anything more than a 
sloop-of-war harbor. You have not a flrigate har- 
bor there, because the depth being twenty-three 
feet one inch, and the draught of a frigate being 
twenty -two feet eight inches, you are lacking, at 
the very top of the tide, half a foot to enable a 
sailing frigate to enter. You have, therefore, 
strictly, at high tide, only a sloop-of-war har- 
bor; while at Port Royal, where there are twen- 
ty-seven fbet at high tide, you may not only take 
in a frigate, but you may take in a ship-of-th|| 
line; for there you have twenty-seven feet, leavflf 
nearly a foot and a half of clear water under a 
ship-of-the-line. 

Is the report of the Coast Survey corroborated 
by the previous surveys which have been made 
as to the depth of water at these points ? I say 



*'Navt DcVARTMBirr, IhetmAm- 17, 18SS. 

Sia : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt cf yoar 
coBunonication of the 16th instant, and to inform yon, in 
reply to your inqoiriet, that the deep load draof ht of water 
oladoop-of-war of the firrtclaaa, (the Gernantown,) anned 
and proviaioned for a cruise, it aeventeen feet six incliea 
aft, and aizteen feet forward. 

A thcate of the flret claM (Savannah) drawa twenty-two 
frtt eint inchea aA, and twenty feet forward. 

A ahipof-the. line (Ohio) draws aft twenty-ftve feet eight 
inches, and forward twenty- five feet aeven inches. 

The ateam frigate Wabash, on leaving New York, the 
97th of March last, was reported by the ci^Uin as drawing 
twenty- two feet eight Inches aft, and twen^-two feet two 
inches forward. On going to sea, he trimmed her to twenty- 
three foet one Inch aft. 

The steamers of the class of the Powhatan and SiiMyne- 
hanna drew aft twenty feet two inches, and forward nine- 
teen feet eleven inches. The 8aa Jacinto and Baranac 
dchtecn feet seven inches. 

I am, very respectfoUy, yonr obedient servant, 

i. C. DOBBIN. 

Hon. D. L. rvuta, I7tillMl Sfslct BffM<s. 



yes; and I ifbe the very material whidi the Sen- 
ators from Georgia have furnished. 

The first survey was that made by Captain 
Stockton, of the JXavy, in 1627, which accom- 
panies the Secretary's report. He says: 

<< The greatest depth of water that can be relied on when 
crossing the almve-mentioned nhoals, is ft'om fourteen to 
siiteen feet,aa it is alTeCited by the following circumstances : 
At low water during the spring tides, there is fourteen feet ; 
at low water during common tides, there is fifteen feet 
when the water is not affected by the whids. Sixteen feet 
may sometimes be brou^ over at low water, when the 
wind has been for any time blowing from the eastward. 
The average summit^level of the tide is calculated to be 
si»/ec<. 

The next examination was made by three com-^ 
missioners (Messrs. Polhill. Lawson, and Fort,) 
appointed by the State, of Georgia, in 1833, to 
examine the port of Brunswick. They declare, 
in their report to the Legislature, that '* of the 
entire safbty and excellence of this bar (Bruns- 
wick> for ships drawing from twenty to tmrentT- 
one feet of water, we can speak in terms of tne 
highest approbation . " ^ 

There was the limit which ne commission- 
ers of G^rgia in their report to the Legislature 
fixed upon the capacity of that bar, viz: that it 
might t>e safely navigated by vessel drawing from 
twenty to twenty-one feet. The Senate w9l per- 
ceive that is a depth totally insu/Rcient for the, use 
^a frigate, and only sufficient for a sloop-of-war. 
that same report they say: 

" As we found BtocktonHi report very accurate In every 
respect, and as be bad spent some time In the survey, we 
cooclaaed that the water on the bar may be set down at 
from sixteen to seventeen feet at low water, and twenty- 
two to twenty- three feet at high water.'* 

The only other examination was that made by 
a commission of naval officers who, at a singie 
sounding, reported eighteen feet, without an op- 
portunity of making any tidal observations, and 
who also placed the mean rise and fall at six feet. 

Mr. President, it being certain that Port Royal 
has advantages, so far as water is concerned, t!ie 
next question which arises is, is there any other 
particular in which the one place may be regarded 
as the superior of the other ? But before I pro- 
ceed to tnat comparison I wish to say that there 
is another port in the State of Oeorgia which has 
been examined with reference to naval use, and 
which may be worthy of the attention of the com- 
mittee, ft is the port of Supello, which was ex- 
amined by Lieutenant Glynn , of the United States 
Navy, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Navy, in 1841; and I have before me a copy of his 
report, as (Urnished by the Navy Department, 
wnich shows at Supello a foot more water than at 
Brunswick. There the United States own an island 
of eleven hundred acres, which was purchased for 
naval purposes. If it is proposed to establish a 
navy-yard in this vicinity, it may well be ques- 
tioned whether Supello, where the United States 
own eleven hundred acres of land, purchased ex- 
pressly for the purpose, and on which Lieutenant 
Glynn in this report states there is live-oak enough 
to furnish all necessary repairs for the vessels of 
our Navy for a long time, may not deserve pref- 
erence. It has the advantage of a foot of water 
over Brunswick, and is in the same vicinity. It 
may deserve consideration by the Senate in com- 
parison with other points which are proposed; 
for there we can not only save the expense of 
purchasing a new site, but we can use property 
already purchased by the United States for this 
very object, and upon which there is live-oak 
enough now to answer all the purposes of the 
Navy, as this officer states, for many years in the 
•way of repairs. The harbor is between St. Cath- 
erine 's Island and Blackbeard 's Island , and admits 
a foot more water than Brunswick, and is as safe 
and fine a harbor as there is on the whole south- 
ern coast. 

The first objection which was made to Port 
Royal by the honorable Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Toombb] was, that you c&n carry only four- 
teen feet up to Beaufort after crossing the bar at 
Port Royal. In renly to that, I will call his atten- 
tion to this item or the report of Lieutenant Tren- 
. chard in relation to Brunswick, which has been 
placed on our table, and which would seem to be 
a counterpoise to his argument in reference to a 
navy-yard at Port Royal: 

^ The mad flat making out from Brandy Point preventa 
more than tea fost being carried np to Brtmswick at tow | 
water.*' ' 



That is fonr feet leas then oan be carried up to 
Beaufort. How oan the Senator explain that? 

Mr. IVERSON. Mr. President--— 

Mr. TOOMBS. If my colleague wiU allow me, 
when the time comes, 1 will answer. 

Mr, IVERSON. Doubtless it is a matter easy 
of explanation. Brunswick is on the main land 
to the right as you go into the harbor, and Blyths 
Island is on the left. Lieutenant Trenchanl says 
there are from twenty-five to thirty fiaet of water 
all along the coast of Blythe Island; while only 
ten feet can be carried over the mud flat to Bruns- 
wick. That lies between the channel of the har- 
bor and the city of Brunswick. The Senator 
knows that very well. 

Mr. YULEET. I do know it very well. 

Mr. IVERSON. Then why endeavor to make 
a different iinpression? 

Mr. YULfiE. I extract that reply for the pur- 
pose of answeriiig an objection made by the Sen- 
ator from Greoigia, that only fourtdin feet could 
be carried to Beauibrt. The answer is precisely 
as in the other case, that Beaufort is not the point 
proposed for a navy-yard; that it is upon Broad 
river, or Beaufort nver,as it is on Turtle river in 
the other case, where a locatipn is proposed for 
A navy -yard. The question arises, is there a 
location on Broad river, and within the harbor 
of Port Royal, suitable for naval purposes? for 
that is the question which has been sought in the 
case of Brunswick. No gentleman can look on 
this map of the Coast Survey without seeing thai 
there are several beautiful sites for it, where ths 
water has thirty feet of depth close to the shore. 
This is the case at several well-sheltered points 
suitable for the establishment of a navy-yard. 
Beyond that I have sought other information. I 
have soueht information from the chief of the 
Bureau of Hydrography, Captain In^raham, of 
the Navy, who is possessed of local information 
that enaoles him to give an opinion, and I will 
read his reply to a letter of inquiry from me on 
that point! 

BtTBBAU or OansAROB asd HTDaosaAPBT, 
Wasrimotos, Jcmiory 96, 1857. 

8nt : In answer to Uie qnestions yon propound to me ia 
your letter of the 94th in«tant, I can only say that, upon 
several ocessloBs, some yean ainoe, 1 visited unofficially. 
Port Royal or Beaufort, in South Carolina. It is a fine 
harbor, and I aboaid think upon its shores a site could be 
found for a navy-yard. Beauibrt and Hilton Head are sen- 
eraily considered as healtliy locations as can be found on 
tlie southern sea-board. There is a good inland atearaboat 
communication between Charleston and Beaufort, and be- 
tween Beaufort and Savannah. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. N. IN6RAHAM. 

Hon. D. L. TcLBB, VMM SiaUi ShuO*, 

In corroboration of the chart itself, we have the 
opinion of Captain Ingraham from his knowledge 
of the localities; and it is worthy the examina- 
tion of the committee and the Senate before they 
commit themselves. 

The Senate will find that the depth stated by 
Mr. Bache in reference to Brunswick is corrob- 
orated also by ** Blunt's Coast Pilot," which is 
the best manne authority we can have on this 
subject. By him it is stated that the average rise 
and fall of the tide at Brunswick is six feet, as all 
the others^ state. Now, then, let us take up the 
several points of comparison which are propoaed 
by the naval officers who constituted the commis- 
sion. The first is: 

** Safllcisnt depth of water to permit access at any stats 
of the tide for the heaviest class of ships of war." 

At high tide it is seen that the heaviest class 
of ships can enter at Port Royal, but nothing 
beyond a sloop-of-war can enter at Brunswick. 
That is settled. The second point is: 

" Defense by land and by water.*' 

In respect to the eSpability for defense, they 
stand equal. The entrance at Port Royal is be- 
tween two islands, on the points of which, on 
both sides, forts may be erected. The board of 
military engineers who were appointed to report 
upon the subject of the geneiiii defense of the 
coast, set down the cost of defense at Port Royal 
at $300,000. I have also upon this point made 
inquiry at the Engineer department, where I am 
told there is no peculiar difficulty in the protection 
of that harbor more than any other. 

The next point is: 

"Resources and suppites of every khid for the speedy 
eqaipmefit of llsefls." 
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I contend that, in this particular, Port Royal 
is the only point in the South which is auitaole 
for the purposes of a nav^-yard. It lies between 
the two ^reat commercial cities of the South, 
Charleston and Savannah; about twenty miles 
from Savannah, and about sixty "miles from 
Charleston. Its connection with both these points 
is referred to in the report of General Bernard 
and General Toiten, in which they say, speaking 
of Broad river, or Port Royal roads: 

" The value of this capacious roadstead as a harbor of 
refuge depends on the depth that can be carried over the 
bar. This harbor, situated within sixty miles of tlie city 
of Charleston, and twenty of the Savannah river, inter- 
secting an interior water commuuication between those 
cities, thereby securing constant arrivals of supplies of 
every kind, presents a high degree of importance, not only 
as a harbor of reflige, but also as a naval station." 

The value of the inland water connection they 
refer to, may be better deduced from the facts 
stated by Blunt in his Coast Pilot, who says: 

" Ships which draw fourteen or fifteen feet water may go 
in at Tybeo, (the entrance to Savannah,) and proceed 
tlirough land to Beaufort, in Port Royal islands ; and from 
Beaufort vessels of eight or nine feet water may go Uirougb 
land to Charleston." 

l^rom Charleston to Port R<wa1 they go thfough 
inland with seven or eight feet; and Savaiyiah 
with fourteen or fifteen feet water. Let us see 
what consequences follow from this fact. You 
have a system of railroads from Charleston and 
Savannah which penetrate the interior to the Ohio 
and the Mississippi. Already the connection is 
complete to Memphis, on the Mississippi, and to 
Nasnviile, in T^nessee; and by the Blue Ridge 
road, which is in rapid process of construction, 
a connection from Louisville and Cincinnati will 
be made, which will be shorter to Charleston and 
Savannah than to any other point on the Atlantic 
except Norfolk. 

With all these extensive systems Port Royal 
bay will be connected by the mland water com- 
munication through Charleston and Savannah, 
OS well as by a railroad now progressing, with 
good means for construction between those two 
cities, and which will pass not very far from the 
town of Beaufort. You have also this further 
advantage, that your location is one suitable to 
the defense of the two ereat commercial empo- 
riums of the South; and from Charleston and 
Savannah you will be able to draw the necessary 
supplies of labor and material for repairs at all 
times, which you cannot do at any other point. 

The fourth point is ** Salubrity at every season 
of the year. *' Captain Ingraham supplies inform- 
ation on that point. 

The next question is ** Ample supply of fresh 
water.'* Who knows that there is fresh water 
to be got at Brunswick .' There are no running 
streams— there is no fresh water river making 
into that bay. It is all salt, and you must rely 
on wells for the supply of fresh water; while at 
the other port there are two rivers upon Vhich 
fresh water can be reached. 

The next point is *' Facility for wharfing and 
docking.'* if Senators will look at the survey 
of Broad river, they will find that there is not 
a point in the United States where facility for 
wharfing and docking is probably so great as 
there. 

The result of my consideration is this: In 
respect to the outer bar, while Beaufort is a ship- 
of-the-line harbor, the other is only a sloop-of 
war harbor, if you take the high -water gauge; 
and if you take tlie low water, while one is a 
sloop-of-war harbor, the other is no naval harbor 
at all. In the next place, they are equal in point 
of health. Then Port Royal is superior in point 
of facilities for supplies by its connections with 
Charleston and Savannah. If for no other rea- 
son, this bill should be recommitted to the com- 
mittee for the purpose of guarding its provisions 
against a possible overcharge for the site. It 
proposes peremptorily to establish a navy-yard 
at Biythe Island, where the United States do not 
own an acre of ground, and where the Secretary 
of the Navy must, in execution of the peremp- 
tory mandate of Congress, be at the mercy of the 
owners at the only point on that island suited for 
a navy-yard, which is the extreme north point. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Iverson] 
replied to this objection, when started the other 
day, that this bill is an exact parallel of the 



phraseology used in the establishtnent of the 
Pensacola navy-yard; and that he supposed to 
be a sufficient answer. It would be a sufilcient 
answer, if the facts were the same; but the facts 
are totally different. In that case the United 
States owned the site. It was on the public land. 
They had no purchase to make of private land. 
There was, therefore, nothing to guard, and Con- 
gress only had to make an appropriation for the 
work. Here, however, you have land to buy — 
you own none. I contend that, inasmuch as the 
United States own upon the coast of Greorgia, and 
in the vicinity of this point, eleven hundred acres 
.of land purchased for naval purposes, where there 
is a foot deeper water than at this point; and inas- 
much as there is at a location intermediate between 
the capes of the Chesapeake and the capes of 
Florida, and intermediate between the great com- 
mercial emporiums of the South, Charleston and 
Sayannah,with communications from botli, a loca- 
tion superior in every respect to the other, it at 
least is ad visage to look further into the question 
before final acfln. 

I shall give my vote to concur in the recom- 
mendation of the Naval Committee to recommit 
this bill in order that they may take up the whole 
subject, and upon full consideration recommend to 
the Senate the course that may be proper in their 
judgment. When that report is made — as I doubt 
not it will be made promptly; we have no reaa^ 
to suppose otherwise — I shall be prepared to vm 
for the appropriation at whatever point the com- 
mittee acree to be the best. I do not think this 
matter snould be treated with reference to local 
interests. Nothing is more natural than that the 
Senators from Georgia should be stimulated by 
the instructions of their State, and the sympathies 
which they have for localities and interests in 
their own State, to exertion here; but they stand 
differently in these respects from other Senators 
of the South. 

Here I will notice a complaint made by the 
Ssnator from Greorgia, [Mr. Ivbrson,] that we 
were warring on the interests of Georgia. We are 
not warring on any interest of Georgia, but we 
are, as a State of the South, endeavoring to secure 
the best application of the public money to the 
general defense, with reference not only to the 
interest of the section in which we reside, but to 
the interests of the whole. It is impossible that 
I can concur in anj appropriation, because the 
locality for which it is asked is Georgia, when 
I believe there are other locations in the South 
where the general purposes of the appropriation . 
will be better efifected. 

I hope, sir, that the bill will be recommitted; 
that the committee will at an early day report 
back to the Senate the result of their deliberations; 
and that the Senate will — as I have no doubt they 
will — then take up the subject and vote promptly 
on the final recommendation of the committee. 



BRITISH POLICY IN CENTRAL AMERICA AND 

CUBA. 

SPEECH OF HOnTt. L. CLINGMAN, 

OP NORTH CAROLINA, 
Ih the House of Rbprbsbntativbs, 
Felnrwsnf 5, 1857. 
The House beiof in the Committee of the Whole on the 
•tate of the Unioo~ 

Mr. CLINGMAN said: 

Mr. Chairman: My purpose in rising to ad- 
dress the committee to-day is to call the attention 
of gentlemen to a subject of some practical im- 
portance at this time, and of great moment in 
the future of tliis country. One of its points is 
already understood to be undergoing examination 
in the other end of this Capitol; and I hope some 
of these days to bring another important branch 
of it to the consideration of the American Con- 
gress. Before referring directly to these points, 
however, I desire to oner some general observa- 
tions, which nevertheless have a direct bearing 
on them. 

Much is said, sir, of fillibustering; and when the 
British newspapers read us lectures on our pro- 
pensities in tnat respect, some of our own people 
hold up their hands in horror at the prospect pre- 
sented of the moral depravity of the country. It 



is undoubtedly true, that since the commencement 
of our existence as a nation we have extended 
our territory from a li0le less than one million of 
square miles to about three millions. How stands 
the case with Great Britain ? The whole island, 
including England, Scotland, and Wales, has an 
area of eighty-nine thousand square miles, and 
yet the entire dominion governed by tliis island 
includes territory to the extent of nearly eight 
million square miles ! While we have added two 
hundred per cent, to our territoiy ,she has acquired 
about nine thousand per cent. We have increased 
three-fold iirarea, she ninety-fold ! And yet she is 
shocked while witnessing our rapacity for acqui- 
sition, and complains that the American eagle is 
a ** fast fowl"— a greedy bird. What, then, shall 
we say of the appetite of the British lion ? Why, 
her possessions in North America alone are more 
extensive than all the territory of the United 
States. Her Australian dominions are dbemselves, 
likewise, greater in area than all we hoi}d. In 
the Elast indies, on a territory lax^ger than the set^ 
tied parts of the United States, she controls des- 
potically a population of one hundred and forty 
millions. Besides these, she has her provinces, 
islands, and military and naval stations in every 
sea and on every shore. It used to be the boast 
of Spain that the sun did not set upon her empire; 
but whichever side of the globe be turned to that 
luminary, and at any hour of the twenty-four, it 
never fails to send its rays down on a section 
of the British empire larger than all the United 
States. Nor have her efforts to expand her do- 
main been relaxed in view of her immense acqui- 
sitions, but on the contrary they are at this verv 
time being pressed forward with great zeal, botn 
by the Government and its subjects. 

They denounce us for our allesed failures to 
maintain a strict neutrality towards other coun- 
tries; but this Government was the first to pass 
laws on that subject; and our statutes are mora 
strict, I think, and have been better observed, than 
those of most countries. In Great Britain they 
are liable at anytime to be suspended by the will 
of the Crown; and, in fact, boaies of many thou- 
sand men have been organized without objection 
in and about London, to carry on wars in the 
Spanish Peninsula and elsewhere, while the Gov- 
ernment professed to be at peace with Uie parties 
assailed. Indeed, companies have been chartered 
by the Parliament to carry on what would in 
these days be called fillibustering operations. 
The East India and Hudson Bay Companies are 
exainples. The people of the United States are 
assailed because a fewindividuals have gone down 
into Central America to aid Walker. What 
would they, then, say of us, if Congress should 
charter a company, the ''Transit Company," for 
example, and furnish it men and money to con- 
ouer and hold Central America for our benefit? 
And yet such an act would be following the ex- 
ample of Great Britain in chartering ana uphold- 
ing the East India Company, and enabling it to 
conquer and enslave a people five times as numer- 
ous as the whole population of the United States. 
90ur territorial expansion has indeed been re- 
markable; but so has been our progress in all 
other respects. Our tonnage equals — probably 
exceeds — that of Great Britain herself. We have 
changed the system of maritime law for the 
world; and Britain no longer boasts of possessing 
the empire of the seas. 

Already has been verified, in part, the predic- 
tion of Pownal, the sagacious Englishman, who 
nearly a century ago said: 

** America will come to market in her own shippinKjand 
will claim the ocean aa common — will .claim a navigatioa 
restrained by no laws but the law of nations, refomed as the 
rising crifis requires.'' 

" America will aeem every day to approach nearer and 
nearer to Europe." 

" The independence of America is fixed as fkte. She is 
m&Btress of her own fortune— knows that it is so; and wilt 
actuate that power which she feels, both so as to ettablisti 
her own vfstem, and to change the system of Europe.'* 

** America will become the arbitreas of the commercial 
world, and perhaps the mediatrix of peace and of the polit- 
ical bushiess of the world." 

So remarkable has been our progress that these 
wonderful prophecies seem like uie oflfspring of 
inspiration. Great Britain has herself, too, by her 
conduct, verified another striking prediction, that 
the sovereigns of Europe — 
— " when they sbaU find the system of tUs new emiilre not 
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only obstructing but superseding tbe old systMns of Europe, 
and crossing upon the effects of all their settled maxims iind 
accustomed measures, tbey will call upon their miQisters 
and wise men, 'Come, curse me this people, for tbey are 
too mighty for me ;' their statesmen will be dumb ; but the 
spirit of truth will answer : < ilow shall I curse whom God 
liath not cursed?' " 

Great Britain has exhibited the feeling;8 here 
depicted^ and has resisted our progress with a 
perseverance, a skill, and an energy creditable to 
ner ambitious sagacity, if not to her justice and 
magnanimity. Latterly she has directed her ef- 
forts, in the first place, to prevent our acquiring 
territory; and, secondly, to render that territory, 
if acquired, a source of weakness rather than 
atrcneth. It is to her policy on these two points 
that 1 now, Mr. Chairman, ask the attention of 
the House. 

Holding as she does lierself the entire northern 
half of this continent, she easily bars our prog- 
ress in that direction. On our eastern and western 
borders are the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Our 
only field of extension, therefore, lies to the south, 
anci her efforts are perseveringly and energetically 
directed to that quarter. 

The Central American question has been prom- 
inent before the country for some time past. Great 
Britain acquired her foothold there in direct con- 
travention of her treaties with Spain, to whom the 
vhole of that region originally bcloneed. In 
1763, however, she agreed oy treaty to demolish 
her f(#tifications, dbc, and cease to mterfere with 
the rights of Spain, &c. As this treaty failed to 
pecure the country, however, from British occu- 
pation, a more stringent one was made in 1783; 
and three years later, in 1786, additional articles 
were ratified. As these are all substantially the 
same, I read a clause from that of 1786: 

" < Aktioij: 3. Although no other advantages have hither- 
to been in question, except that of cuttins wood for dyeing, 
yet bis Catholic Majesty, as a greater proot of bis disposition 
to oblige the King of Great Britain, will grant to tbe English 
tbe liberty of cutting all other wood8,vrUhot»t even exctfHng 
mahogany, as well as*gatheriug all tbe fruits and produce 
of tbe earth, purely natural and uncultivated, which may, 
besidefi being canled away in their natural state, become 
an object of utility or commerce, whether for food or for 
manufactures ; but it is expressljr agreed, that this stipula- 
tion is never to be used as a pretext Ibr establishing in that 
country any plantations of sugar, coffee, cocoa, or other like 
articles; or any fabric or manufacture by means of mills, 
or other machmes whatsoever, since all lands in question 
being inMiputably acknowledged to belong of right to the 
Crown of Spain, no settlements of that kind, or the popu- 
lation which would follow, can be allowed. The English 
■ball be allowed to transport and convey all such wood and 
otiier produce of tbe place, in its natural and uncultivated 
Btate, down tiic rivers to the sea, but without ever going 
beyond the limit} which are prescribed to them by the stip- 
ulations above granted, and wi'hout thereby taking an op- 
portunity of ascending tbe said rivers, beyond their bounM, 
into tbe countries belonging to Spain.' '' 

*< The seventli article of the same treaty again provides 
for tlie * entire preservation of the rights of the Spanish sov- 
ereignty over the country in which is granted to the En^ish 
only tbe privilege of making use of tbe wood of vanous 
kinds;' and it goes on to stipulate that the English < shall 
not meditate any more extensive settlements' than the one 
defined." 

It would be difficult to make a stronger stipu- 
lation against British encroachment than is here 
contained. Yet, though its enforcepient was at- 
tempted to be secured by periodical visits of Span- 
ish commissioners, it, like its predecessors, proved 
wholly ineffectual. As late as the year 1814, all 
these old treaties were renewed between Great 
Britain and Spain , and were at no time abandoned 
by the latter; and yet, in the face of such solemn 
engagements, the former has established her 

§ recent position in Central America. For a full 
etail of the means she has used, I refer gentle- 
men to a work published in 1850 by Frederick 
Crowe, a Baptist missionary from England to 
Honduras and Guatemala. With the indignation 
of an honest, upright man who blushes for his 
country, he details the expedients and shifts to 
which British officials have resorted to obtain the 
control and actual dominion of Honduras and the 
Mosquito coast, in such passages as the follow- 
ing- 

" Nor >s this the only national diagrace and absard expo- 
sure vvbich has resulted from the British protectorate on the 
Mosquito shore. Several vrriters have already noticed the 
bumiliating scenes to which the coronation of the present 
line of Waiknamonarchsbave given occasion; ancf all tlie 
witnesses, except, perhaps, some whose sense of decorum 
and moral rectitude were little or not at all superior to that 
of the poor deluded Indians tbemselves, concur in branding 
thette ceremonies, not only as ridicnious in the extreme, but 
as disgu^'tlng exhioitions of human degradation, and impious 
INTofanations of tbe name of God, which baa been wickedly 
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associated with them. Indeed, it is not a little surprising 
that Government olTicials — civil, military, and ecclesiasti- 
cal—laying claim to reason and sensibility (to speak of no 
loftier endowments) could at any time be found witling to 
lend themselves to mockeries so puerile, and to deceptions 
so palpable and gross. Rut some such have ever been found 
retidy to take a public part in the desecration of the so-called 
relief ous forms, and in the name and on behalf of royally, 
to place in tbe least imposing light imaginable, 

" *■ The low ambition and tlie pride of kings.' 

" On such occasions, British men-of-war have been em- 
ployed to convey the royal person, and the naked and bare- 
footed nobles composing his cotftt, to and from Jamaica, or 
British Honduras. A titled colonial bishop has been in 
requisition to consecrate and anoint with holy oil the 
semi-savage, the tool of governmental schemes of national 
aggrandizement. The various native lords, generals, admi- 
rals, and captains, have been clad for tlie occasion in ^y 
regimentals, which they wore shirtless on their tawny skins, 
and so caricatured the < soft raiment' tbat even tbe pencil 
of a Cruiksbanks could scarcely do Justice to their attitudes 
and grimaces while writhing under the confinement of 
braided coau, military stocks, tight boots, &c., &c. 

« Tbe coronation of King Robert took place at Belize on 
tbe S3d of ApriJ, 1^5. None of the above elements were 
then wanting, except tbat the part of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was performed by tbe chaplain of tlie settle- 
ment in the room of his superior, whose absence was more 
than atoned for by other details of the pageant. On this 
occasion it was deemed necessary to qiualify tbe Waikna 
nobility for tbe part assigned them, viz : sweaiing allegi- 
ance to their Kins, bv first placing them within the pale of 
the national establishment. Consequently the *■ ministra- 
tion of bapti.<tm to such as are of riper years' was super- 
added to the < coronation service,' and the poor aavagea 
having assented witli becoming docility to all tt#y were 
asked, were deemed capable of taking an oatli, and their 
ecclesiastical disabilities were once foi all removed. Mr. 
Henry Dunn inlbrms us, upon tbe testimony of an eye- 
witness of this iniquitous impoature, that < tbey displayed 
a total ignorance of the meaning (!) of tbe ceremony ; and 
when asked to give their names, took the titles of Lord 
Rodney, Lord Nelson, ouome other celebra^ officer, and 
seemed grievously disappointed when told they could only 
be baptized by simple Christian (?) names :* and be adds, 
that, < after this solemn mockery bad been concluded, tbe 
whole assembly adjourned to a large school-room, to eat 
the o<m>nation dinner, where tbe usual healths were drank, 
and these poor creatures all intoxicated with rum—* a suit- 
able conclusion to a flirco as blasphemous and wicked as 
ever disgraced a Chriftian country.' (!) " 

He describes an interview with another of these 
kings in the following passage: 

** * Skipper Mudge, who arrived at this port fVom Honduraa 
last week, in his smack Nancy, reports tbat he had an in- 
terview, before sailing, witli bis Majesty the King of the 
Mosquitoes. His Majesty wore a splendid cocked-hat and 
a red sash, and had very large gilt spurs buckled about his 
ankles ; but 1 regret to say that the remainder was, as tlie 
painters sa^, witliout drapery. We must make allowance, 
liowcver, lor the difference of customs and climate. His 
Majesty, who cannot be more tlian twenty years old, was 
slightly intoxicated. His suite consisted of ^^ne- eyed 
drummer-boy, and two gentlemen with fifes, onK)f whom 
acted as an mterpreter. Tbe King of the Mosquitoes re- 
ceived Skipper Mudge seateJ on an empty whisky -cask. 
He motioned to the sKipper to take a seat on the ground, or 
wherever he chose.' The writer then goes on to describe 
tbe further proceedings of the interview, in tbe course of 
which bis M^jeBty's laughter having been excited, tbe cask 
rolled from under him, and he fell to tbe ground. ' This is 
tbe monarch whose coronation at Jamaica figured in last 
]rear's (English) estimates." 

Such are the means, as detailed by one of her 
own subjects, that Great Britain has used to get 
the control of the Mosquito coast. 

Referring to a charge made against the English 
movements in Honduras, Mr. Crowe says: 

*< In order to Judge of tbe truth or falsehood of tbe charge 
of rapacity, let the reader briefly review the facts upon 
which it is founded. 

« With no other claim than what is afforded by the trea- 
ties witb Spain, we have possessed ourselves of the actual 
sovereignty of territories on the norihem shore of the Bay 
of Honduras, extending over about twenty thousand square 
miles, or twelve million eight hundred tbouaand acres, ex- 
clusive of islands and keys. 

" We have taken and retaken tbe important Island of 
Roatan no less than five times, and are now exercisins 
the right of sovereignty over its rertile lands, which extend 
at the least to one hundred and fifty square miles, or ninety- 
six thousand acres. 

« By virtue of a late treaty with one of the contending 
parties in Yucatan, and on the score of assistance afforded 
Ibr the pacification of tbe peninsula during the war of races, 
which M still raging there, wo have obtamed an extension 
of limits on tbe northern boundary of our CenUal American 
empire, exteadingfrom tbe Rio Hondo to tbe port and town 
of Halamanea de Bacalar, thus including about three thou- 
sand six hundred square miles, or two million three hundred 
and four thousand acres of additional territory. 

'* Altogether, making, on a moderate calculation, fall 
twenty-mree thousand seven hundred and fifty square 
n^es, or fifteen million two hundred thousand acres — 
which is nearly, if not quite, four times tbe extent of tbe 
Island of Jamaica. 

« To tbe oecufution of these extensive tracts of cpantry 
must be added tbe profccfion of tbe Mosquito shore, over 
wbicb our Government exercises as much control as over 
its own possessions, though in a somewhat lets direct man- 
ner^ or rather^ by a n^ore indirect course. In addition to 



four hundred miles of sea-coast fVom tbe Roman river to 
the San Juan del Norte, we have lately put forth a claim, 
in the name of the Waikna monarch, to about one hundred 
miles more of sea-coast to the soutliward of the San Juan, 
extending through tlie {^tate of Costa Rica and part of the 
Province of Veragua, as far as Cbiriqui Lagoon ; thus in- 
cluding altogether at least thirty-seven thousand square 
miles, or twenty-three million six hundred and eighty thou- 
sand acres of protkctorate, including the occupation of 
Greytown. 

" Thus, as tbe actual result up to the present time, exdu- 
sive of such smaller items as Roatan and Tigre Islands, we 
have a sum total of sixty thousand six hundred square miles, 
or thirty-eight million seven hundred and eighty-four thou- 
sand acres, over which we exercise full control, being nearly 
a third of all Central America, and more than two thirds the 
area of Great Britain. 

<^ Let the reader now decide whether or not we must 
appear to the natives in the liglit of < a rapacious nation.' 
To them it matters little whether our encroachments and 
our occupation of their country be defended on the plea of 
a < right of conqiiest,' founded on the successful defense 
of St. George's Key in 1798, or whether we are unprincipled 
and shameless enough openly to take advantage of cir- 
cumstances, by replying to the remonstrances of the neigh- 
boring republics, that our treaties were made with Spain 
and not with them ; and to tbe claims of Spain, that they 
have no further dominion over these territories since their 
late colony became independent. 

" The natives cannot but consider th«e territones as a 
part of their country, which ought to be as f^ee fr^m tbe 
dominion of European monarchical government as they are 
themselves. It must weicb little with them whether we 
ground our claim to the Island of Roatan upon its first 
piratical seizure, or on the fact that some fifty years ago we 
located upon It the remnant of a nation wbicb'We had well 
nigb exterminated in despoiling them of their native isles. 
The Central States, as well as the British Government, 
know it to be, commercially, the key -to the navigation of^ 
the Bay of Honduras, and must feel it inconveniently near 
to their own shores, while in the bauds of a Power so aggres- 
sive and so much their superior. In tbe magnanimous 
protection extended over the Mosquito shore^ and in the 
residence of Mr. Coates. as BriUsh Commissioner to tbe 
Waikna King, tbev can oiscover no benevolence or pbilan- 
ihropy. li' they had been inclined to forget tbe former 
attacks made upon xm Rii'er San Juan del Norte, they could 
not now be expected to view with placid indifference our 
occupation of its best port, which commands the line of 
oceanic communication, at the very time tbat this grand 
project is most likely to be realized. 

" In tbe occupation of British Honduras and Roatan, the 
prote(tforate of the Mosquito shore, the annexation of Tigro 
Island, the seizure of the ports and inlets in the Gulf of 
Fon8eca,the blockade of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of 
Salvador and Honduras, in the bearing of British officials, 
and in the tone and tenor of diplomatic relations, the Cen- 
tral Americans can perceive little besides ' La loi et la 
raison du plus fort'— tiie law and the logic of the stronger 
party— and what wonder that, writhing under the g^i^p of 
the iron hand of oppression, they should mutter in their 
torture, * Rapacious nation !' < Vandals of the age !' " 

It was thus that, in defiance of all treaty obli- 
gations. Great Britain advanced steadily towards 
the occupation of Central America until the dis' 
covery of the gold mines in California. At once 
there was a rush of our people towards that land, 
across the Isthmus and tnrough Central America. 
It instantly became manifest that this whole region 
was in dan^erof becoming Americanized, and that 
our eagle, in his flight »-om the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, would there find a resting-place. Up to 
this time, Great Britain had the advantage, but 
suddenly the scal& was turned in our favor. In 
passing from one part of our territory to another, 
we were likely to occupy the intermediate ground. 
England at once changed her tactics. 

In' the year 1850 our Cabinet was more feeble 
and imbecile, as a whole, than any that the coun* 
try had ever been blessed witb, and, as such, it 
was easily entrapped by British diplomacy. The 
so-called Clayton-Bulwer treaty was the result. 
It provided that the United States and Great Brit- 
ain would neither, directly nor indirectly, ** occu- 
py, or fortify, or colonize, or assume or exercise 
any iJominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the 
Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America."** 
This treaty, according to the construction put 
upon it by Great Britain, which she has main- 
tained in fact, leflher in the full possession of 
the territory there which she had already seized 
in violatiou of her stipulation^ with Spain. In 
substance, therefore, it simply declared that, as 
Great Britain had possession of the principal 
part of the coast and the territory most valuable, 
she should continue to hold it; while the United 
States, having nothings agreed that they would 
acquirt nothing there. As long as this treaty should 
stand, so long would Great Britain have to popu- 
late, improve, and fortify the territory held by 
her. When she had thus become so strong there 
as to be able to control the destinies of that whole 
region, if the treaty were annulled, the United 
States, not haTinfone foot of ground, would have 
been in no condition to contend with her, and 
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hence Ccntra^Amerlca would inevitably have 
become one of her possesaionB as completely as 
Canada ie at this day. 

I see it stated in the newspapers, Mr. Chair- 
roani that there is a project on foot to amend this 
treaty. Though the particular additions and qual- 
ifications sugfcested may be improvements on the 
original treaty in some respects, yet, as they rest 
on a foundation which is unsound and treach- 
erous, I hope they will never be sanctioned by 
this G6vernment as published. The original 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty must be gotten ria of. 
Possibly it mi^ht be well to add a proviso, that 
at the end of nve years, for example, the whole, 
both oi the original and supplemental articles, 
should become void. We mi^nt afford to submit 
to a bad treaty for a time, with a certainty that 
we were soon to be relieved from it. 

Emboldened by a success in this movement 
which could haruly have been looked for, the 
next step in English diplomacy was the proposi- 
tion for the tripartite convention in relation to the 
Island of Cuba. The British Government, in 
conjunction with that of France, on the 23d of 
April, 1852, proposed to ihe United States that the 
three Governments should jointly and severally 
agree that no one of them should ever acquire the 
Island of Cuba. The administration of Mr. Fill- 
more declined the arrangement; and the dispatch 
nf Mr. Everett, the then Secretary of State, has 
been much commended for its ability. That the 
reasons why the United States could not be ex- 
pected to consent to such an arrangement are 
ably and handsomely stated, no one can question; 
but it is due to truth that I shall say that, in my 
judgment, our Government let itself down by con- 
senting to argue such a ouestion. The reply the 
proposition merited mignt havqi^n given with 
far more force and justice in ten sentences. It 
mi^ht well have been sjBiid in answer, that if Great 
firiiain and France chose to suggest to the Uni- 
ted States that neither of the three Governments 
should acquire additional territory in any pi^rt of 
the world, as such a proposition would have the 
appearance of mutuality and fairness, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would take it into 
consideration; but that the proposition actually 
submitted did not merit to be entertained at all. 
At that very time, sir, Great Britain was actively 
extending her dominions in Asia and elsewhere; 
and France was pressing her conquests in Africa; 
and in the face of these things they had the mod- 
£6TT to propose that the United States should 
agree not to acquire a territory on her borders, 
eminently desirable to her, ana lying in the very 
direction in which alone she could hope for ex- 
tension. Was there ever a more impuoent prop- 
osition ? and did not our Government lower itself 
by condescending to argue it? 

But having failed to induce the United States 
to agree never to acquire the island, Great Britain 
determined to ruin it, so that whenever it did fall 
into our hands, it should at Icafl prove worthless. 
In the conduct of wars in barbaric times, when 
a province could no longer be- held against an in- 
vader, it was not uncommon for those who were 
compelled to abandon it to burn its cities, destroy 
ifts bridges and aqueducts, poison its wells, and 
waste its fields, so that the conqueror might find 
its possession an incumbrance rather than an ad- 
vantage. Such is the policy which Great Britain 
has deliberately adopted with reference to Cuba 
and the West India Islands. Seeing that, in the 
natural course of things, they will probably be- 
come ours, she has resolved that, if^not entirely 
ruined, (for to do this is beyond her power,) they 
shall at least be so damaged as greatly to reduce 
their value to us. 

Early in the present session, a gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Ef heridoe] introduced a resolu- 
tion denouncing in strong terms any suggestion 
in favor of reopening the African slave trade. It 
was followed by the resolution of my friend from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Orr,] likewise decidedly 
adverse to such restoration, which the House with 
great unanimity adopted. 

Well, sir, about that very time the newspapers 
were bringing to our notice such paragraphs as 
these. I read from the Daily Globe which was 
laid on our desks on the morning of the 16th of 
December last; 

" Tbe New York Journal of Commerct bas a leiMr ffom 



Havana, utattng that the Arrisan slave trade is flourfafainf 
tlicre witbottt check, and that there are large and increas- 
ing importations of Chinese, a Spanish ship having iust 
arrived with three hundred and twenty, and seven hundred 
and sixty- Ave having been sold during the previous week 
at from $170 to ^190 per head." 

In the Union of January 1, 1 find the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

" The Cooly Tradk.— Extraetofa letter ttom Havana, 
dated the 25th ultimo : * Another cargo of three hundred 
and nineteen Asiatics have arrived here, decimated fVom 
the ttucaUity embarked at Amov during a voyage of two 
hundred and twcnty*«ix days. 'They arrived on the 22d by 
a Uoliand ship, Bellona, Denver, consigned to Torreis, 
Puentes, & Co. They have been already assigned to pur- 
chasers by the speculators in this trade at 4^170, and some 
of them resold at J^190 each.' ** 

These specimens are sufficient; and from them 
it seems that in sight of our own coast, publicly 
and in open market, white men are regularly sold 
into slavery, without one word of complaint from 
the sensitive member from Tennessee [Mr. Etu- 
eridge] and his numerous backers on this floor. 

Look for a moment at the difference between- 
the two cases. The African slave trade was abol- 
ished by this Government fifty years ago, and 
since then all the civilized countries of the world 
have pronounced and legislated against it in the 
most decided form that human enactments can as- 
sume. Besides this, Great Britain and the United 
States keep up large fleets on the coast of Africa 
to prevent individuals from engaging in it. Nor 
has an V member of Congress ever proposed here 
by bill, resolution, or speech, as I know or be- 
lieve, to rei^stablish it; nor has any one State or 
State Legislature recommended it; and yet the 
bare suggestion by one individual that it ought to 
bo reopened, gave such a shock to the sensibilities 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, that his feelings 
could only find vent in the most exae^gerated and 
heart-rending figures of speech. He seemed to 
be thrown into convulsions by the idea, as a hy- 
drophobia patient is by the sight of water; and yet 
he represents a body of white men on this floor 
and looks with supine indifiference on the sale, in 
open daylight, or larse numbers of white men 
occurring on our very borders. Nor is there any 
lawexistins^ to prevent this really great mischief. 
But while he is thus indifferent to the existence 
of the slave trade in white men^men of the same 
color with his constituents, the idea that negroes 
should be sold so operated on him and many 
others on this side of the House, that they were 
thrown into as great convulsions and contortions 
as a froe^ leg would be by a powerful galvanic 

batteryj9 

I have been waiting, sjr, for an opportunity to 
bring up these gentlemen upon this question; and 
I intend, if it is aff*orded me, to compel them, if 
possible, to vote directly on a proposition con- 
demning the slave trade in white men. I wish 
the whole country to see who they are, if any 
such there be, who, while affecting to be horrified 
at the thought of the selling of negroes, view 
with supreme indifference the enslaving of white 
men. In affirming, as I do, that the white man ie 
eminently fitted to enjoy freedom rather than the 
negro, I shall at least have on my side, and in 
support of my opinion, the whole history and 
experience of man, the manifestations of nature 
herself, and the decrees of God Almighty. I 
desire especially to obtain a declaration of the 
opinion of this body against the system practiced 
by Great Britain and Spain. This House of 
Representatives, in view of the numbers, intelli- 
gence, and capacity of those whom it represents, 
IS undoubtedly the first such body that has existed 
on the globe, either in ancient or modern times; 
and its judgment, deliberately pronounced, can- 
not fail to produce an impression on the civilized 
world. 

But to show how this system of transporting 
and selline into slavervj these Coolies is manafed 
bv Great Britain and Spain, I will, in the first 
place, ask the attention of the House to the de- 
crees of the Spanish Government. They were 
transmitted to the British Government by Lord 
Howden, its Minister at Madrid, and are con- 
tained in a volume of the State Papers. They 
bear date, as signed by the Glueen, March 22, 
1854. Their examination shows that the Coolies 
are, in fact, oo better than slaves. Even the pro- 
visions made especially for their benefit show this; 
and I read a few as specimens: 



By the twentieth article, '* The colonists may 
contract marriage with the cotisent of their mas- 
ters." 

By the thirty-fourth article, "Forbidden to 
leave estate without written permission of mas- 
ter," &c. 

The thirty -eighth article provides ** That they 
shall not be compelled to work more than twelve 
hours on the average." 

By the thirtv-ninth article, '* They shall not be 
obliged to work more than fifteen hours in one 
day, and shall always have at least six consec- 
utive hours of rest by night or by day." 

Look at these provisions, and tell me if the slaves 
are in any State of this Union worked on an aver- 
age, throughout the year, twelve hours per day, 
or if they are obliged, at any season, to labor for 
as much as fifteen hours. As to givinf( them six 
consecutive hours for rest, why , most field neeroes 
in the South would sleep twice that period of time 
if they did not get hungry while so doing. 

Article sixty-one declares for what offenses 
they shall be punished, as follows: 

** 1. Insttbordinatton to the master, to the SBpeiUiteBd- 
ents. or any other delegate of the master. 

" 2. Refusal to work, or want of punctiiaUty in any par- 
ticular piece of work. 

<*3. Injuries which do not oblige the party ii^iured to 
suspend work. 

«4. Desertioa. 

«5. Orunkenness. 

" 6. Infraction of tbe nilaa of dlidpUne eatablished by tbs 
master. 

"7. OffenBea against good manners not eooiihitiiig 
crimes, Ste. 

" 8. Any other act done with malica and froon whieh In- 
Jury or damaae accrues to a third person, fce 

" Art. 64. When the punbhments pointed oot in article 
fifly-siz are not sufficient to prevent tbe colonist fh>m re- 
peating the same, or committing other (Senses, the master 
shall apply to the protector, who, if the act coostitutea an 
offense according to the laws, shall decide that tbe guilty 
colonist shall be punished by them ; and if not, by addi- 
tional disciplinary punishment.*' 

By these decrees it is provided that the inhab- 
itants of China and Yucatan may be imported. 
The Chinese are white people, and the Yucatan-' 
ese are Indians; and it misht be supposed that 
these two races ought to be sufficient for the 
Island of Cuba. 

I find, however, in the newspapers, another 
proposition made to the Spanisn Governmenc, 
though I am not prepared to say that it has actu- 
ally been adoptea. If not already sanctioned, I 
suppose it will be, as it is strictly in accordance 
with the policy heretofore established: 

** 1. Her Catholic Majesty shall concede to the ccmtractor 
fScKor Meana) the usufhict of tbe Islands of Fernando Po, 
Annobon, and Corisco, with their wild and cleared lands, 
for the term of twenty yean from tbe date of tbe coiioeaaioa, 

giving him also an assistance of $30,000 yearly." 

********* ** 

*n 1. He shall be autboriaed to transport to tbe Island of 
Cuba, to the exclusion of all others, under contract for tbe 
term of eight years, such inhabitants of th(* said islands as 
voluntarily, and without any kind of coercion, may agree 
to come to it, under the following condition : 

" The grantee shall not receive in repayment of all cost, 
fh>ni the masters to whom tbe persons contracted shall be 
assigned, aiid to whom, with thia view, their oontracta 
sImUI be transferred, a greater sum tban wiM for such as are 
between eighteen and forty-five years of age, and $135 for 
such as are between eight and eighteen." 

This Island of Fernando Po, I need hardly re- 
mind the House, is situated in the Gulf of Guinea* 
in sight of the main land, and in fact within some 
thirty niilesof Old Calabar, a principal station for 
the African slave trade. Of course, the people 
taken from this region will be Guinea negroet. 
But it is provided that none shall be taken away 
but those who agree to go. Who will they be, 
sir? Why, it is well known that annually large 
numbers of slaves are brought from tbe interior 
to the coast to be sold, and when purchasers are 
not found they are slaughtered in large gangs, be- 
cause their masters are afraid to turn them loose; 
I mean the males. The females are bought usu- 
ally by the Kroomen Alone the shore; and as I 
have been informed by our Navy officers stationed 
on that coast, they command sixteen dollars 
apiece, while the male negroes may be worth only 
SIX. Of course these negroes, when they find 
that it is a choice between death and transporta- 
tion, will agree to take the latter, and will thus be 
enrolled. 

The provision limiting the price for the first 
class to j|204 is pregnant with suggestions. It is 
not intended to cripple or diminish Uie trade, since 
it is clear that, even at these rates, enormoua 
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rvotkXB will be made by the shippers and sellers. 
I is, on the contrary, cfirectly intended to increase 
the trafllc to the most frightful extent, as the sup- 
ply is inesthaustible. By thus putting them at a 
low rate, the purchasers will be tne more tempted. 
The planters of Cuba, seeing that their island is 
to be ruined any how, will be forced to conclude 
that it is their true interest to eel as many of these 
creatures as possible, and work them even to death 
in eight years. Every one knows that he who 
hires a horse for a short period is apt to take less 
care of him and work him harder than the owner 
would do. Then it may be assumed that not 
nany will survive this period. But should they 
even do so, and be then in good faith liberated, 
how many of them will in fact ever reach Africa 
again ? Who that knows the Guinea negro ex- 
pects them to return by force of this Spanish eon- 
iract 7 No, sir, they will remain there ; and these 
negroes, by their mixture with the Chinese Coo- 
lies, the Yucatanese Indians, and thepresent black 
and mongrel population of Cuba, will fill the island 
with a body of savages, so that such of the plant- 
ers as have the means of emigrating will be forced 
to do so, and thus this beautiful gem of the An- 
tilles will soon be in a worse condition than it 
was when Columbus crossed the Atlantic. 

The acts of the British Government justify us 
in assuming that, as she sees that the West India 
Islands are likely to be ours, she has deliberately 
resolved to ruin them as far as it in her power 
lies. This is, however, all professed to be done 
in the name of humanity ! How long[ is it, sir, 
since Great Britain, in one year, permitted more 
than two millions of her Irish suojects to starve 
to death ? Why, the newspapers state — whether 
truly or not I cannot tell — tnat more than twenty- 
one thousand of them perished in this way during 
the past year. These thiri^ are permitted to 
occur, without any real or sincere effort to pre- 
vent them. In fact, what she has spent on her 
African fleet would have been more than suffi- 
cient, if properly directed, to have saved the lives 
of every one of these white people. Then look 
to the frightfully cruel system that is carried on by 
her in India. There, a population more than five 
tiroes as great as that of the whole United States is 
subjected to the most grinding oppression. The 
land is owned in places by the GK>vernraent, 
and the people are compelled to work it, and pay 
one half, and even more in some provinces, as 
rent. To collect this exorbitant amount, torture 
ia habitually applied to the miserable laborers. 
The re is no aoubt about this matter. The British 
Parliament was forced, by public opinion at home, 
to appoint a commission to go to India and take 
testimony. Their report, officially made, shows 
that, to K>rce the laborers to perform more than 
human nature is capable of, there are constantly 
and systematically applied tortures which surpass 
in variety and cruelty those of the famous Spanish 
Inquisition, or even such as the imagination of 
icntiquity was able to invent for application in the 
infernal regions. The mind absolutely shrinks 
back from the atrocities of these details. A laree 
percentage of the immense population of the 
country has already perished most miserably by 
these tortures, a^d the famines consequent on 
such exactions. And yet, sir, though these mat- 
ters have thus been made public in England, and 
also in this country, and during the last year, 
by myself and others, commented on, yet they 
have been completely ignored by that portion of 
our press and those orators that profess to have 
in their especial charge all matters pertaining to 
freedom and humanity. Is it not a strange spec- 
tacle, sir ? But so absorbed arc the Abolitionists 
in their idolatry of everything English, that if 
one could speak to them in a voifte louder than 
seven thunders, they would not hear these things. 
Yes, sir, if the idea was sharpened to the keenest 
point possible, and then driven by the force of an 
engine of ten thousana horse power, it would not 
be able to make a lodgment in (heir brains. No, 
sir, the genuine Abolitionist would look you right 
in the face, with the stolid, stupid inneneibility of 
a Btone image. Mr. Chairman, suppose a man 
were to tell you that he was shocked by your 
cruelty to your slaves, or servants; and at the 
same time you knew that, with ample means in 
his hands, he allowed his own ehilarcn to starve 
to* death from time to time, and that he also had 



seized upon other persons, and because they did 
not perform tasks that exceeded the powers of 
human nature, was torturing them to death by 
every sort of devilish device that malice and 
cruelty could suggest, would you believe in that 
man's humanity? Then, sir, I do not believe in 
this kind of British humanity. 

The beautiful islands that stud our American 
Mediterranean are in this way likely to be made 
desolate, and to become the abode of savages. 
Should they fall into our hands in the march of 
events, they will present serious obstacles in the 
way of our turnmg them to a proper account. 
How long did it take the Pilgrims to kill, or 
otherwise §^t clear of, the Pequods and other 
Indians in New England? What obstacles did 
not the savages present to the settlement of the 
southern States? If Great Britain should merely 
retard the occupation of these islands for twenty- 
five or ^fty years, this would be a great deal 
Sained to her, as she thinks, in the race between 
le two countries. If all these islands are placed 
in the condition that St. Domingo now is, how 
are they to be mad^ to answer the purpose for 
which Providence seems to have intended them ? 
There is a precedent in English history which is 
brought to mind. In the year 1066, one William, 
Duke of Normandy, surnamed the Conqueror, 
crossed the British channel with a body of his 
followers. He beat down the English in battle, 
killed their monarch, and seized upon the island. 
He then divided its territory and inhabitants 
among his followers. I cannot say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I approve of this precedent, because 
the fair-haired, white-skinnea Saxons then en- 
slaved have since shown that they are eminently 
worthy of the freedom that they have by their 
intellect and courage recovered. 

But woukl the same remark apply to the negro 
race anywhere? Suppose that Lopez, Walker, 
or some other Myrman or South-man fillibuster, 
should make a descent on St. Domingo, confiscate 
the island, and divide its territory and people 
(such, at least, as did not choose to emigrate from 
it) among his followers, the civilized world would 
be a gainer, and its present population probably 
not losers by the operation. I rather think, wiin 
Carlyle, the English writer, that CufFee, living 
lazily on squashes, has no right to expect that he 
is foi-ever to incumber Uiese fine islands; but that 
somebody or other will, one of these days, set 
him to work, and make him produce sugar, coffee, 
and the like things, which Providence seems to 
have intended these islands to yield for the benefit 
of mankind. At least, Cufiec's title to obstruct 
a .proper use of these West Indies is not better 
than was that of the original savages and wolves 
to hold against our present system of civilization, 
these banks of the Potomac, on which our mag- 
nificent Capitol now stands. 

Great Britain has, too, been sending her Jamaica 
free negroes into Central America to Africanize 
it likewise. Such being her policy, viz: to pre- 
vent, if possible, our acquisition of territory; and 
if this attempt on her part should fail, at least to 
render the territory of as little value to us as pos- 
sible, what has our Government been doing to 
counteract her movements? I am sorry to be 
obliged to say, little or nothing. The present 
Administration, in advance of its predecessors, 
has, it is true, directed its attention to the subject, 
and made some remonstrances against these move- 
ments. In a dispatch of July 2, 1853, Mr. Marcy, 
the Secretary of State, to Mr. Buchanan, our 
Minister at London, says: 

" We do not complain that Great Britain enforces her 
treaty sUpulaiions in regard to the emancipados in Cuba ; 
but if it should prove to be true that she ia using iier influ- 
ence in furtherance of a desi^ to fill that island with em- 
igrants from Africa, in order that when the Spanish rule 
over it shall cease, it may become an African colony eiven 
over to barbarism, she ought to be conscious that she is 
concurring in au act which, in its consequences^ niuiit be 
ii^urious to the United States." 

How does Mr. Buchanan reply? On the 18th 
of October, 1854, he says: 

" Under such circumstances, we ought neither to count 
the cost nor regard the oddd wliich Spain might enlist against 
us. We forbear to enter into the question, whether the 
present condition of the i!<land would justify such a mra^ure .' 
We should, however, be recreant to our duty, be unworthy 
of our pallant forefathersi, and commit base treason an^nst 
oar posterity, should we permit Cuba to bo Africanized, 
and become a second St. Domingo^ with al] its attendant 
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horrors to the white race, and suffer thelTiines to extend to 
oor own neighboring shores, seriously to endanger, or actu- - 
ally to conaame, the fkir fabric of our Union." 

This language, sir, of the President elect has 
Hhe ring of the true metal. It is genuine bullion, 
and not tinsel me^ly put on to deceive the public. 
Under him we are entitled to expect that the coun- 
try will take the proper stand to resist the British 
policy which I have been condemning. We need 
a bolder foreign policy, sir. 

But we shall, perhaps, be tolS that there is 
danger of a war with England if we do not ac- 
ouiesce in her views. Sir, we have no treaty with 
Great Britain to prevent her taking possession of 
Mexico, and yet she does not seize it. We ex- 
pressly refused the convention as to Cuba, and 
though she muttered some threats, hitherto she 
has not attempted to take it. She does not do 
so, because it is not, in her opinion, her interest 
under the existing circumstances. Then why 
should Central America be in more danger of seiz- 
ure from her? Will not the same stand on our 
• part that is sufficient to protect Cuba, likewise 

Frcvent her taking possession of Central America? 
do not suppose for a moment that she would 
hesitate to go to war with us to maintain herhonor, 
or to protect any really essential interest.- But if 
we are involved in a rupture with her, it will, be 
because of some sudden and unforeseen casually 
which leaves her no alternative. As we are not 
likely to give her any just occasion, so she will not 
deliberately go to war with us. She is too good 
a calculator for that. In the first place, look at 
the commerce between the two countries. During 
the last fiscal year, we purchased from her goods, 
&c., to the value of one hundred and fifty-four 
millions of dollars, and sold her in return two 
hundred and four millions. There is a trade be- 
tween the two countries of three hundred and fifty- 
eight million?, which must be sacrificed during a 
war. She hiso gets from us the cotton that sup- 
plies her manufacturing establishments. If sne 
were compelled to procure it through the shippincr 
of neutral nations, its cost would be increased 
materially, and at the same time the marine of 
these other parties would be built up hereafter to 
rival her own perhaps. In the third place, a war 
of a few years' duration would make us a great 
manufacturing people, m that on the return of 
peace wc should be in a condition to do without 
her goods, and, in fact, mi^ht have become a for- 
midable competitor to her in the markets of the 
world. 

There is, however, still a consideration of 
greater weight than all these put together. We 
have hostages on this continent to hold her to 
terms of peace. She could not, at this time,hopt9 
to defend Canada against a well-directed attack 
by us. If she had no territory on this conti- 
nent, she would be vastly stronger as against us, 
and much more likely to go to war than she now 
is. It may be said, however, that if this be so, 
why should she not make up her mind to lose 
Canada and her other possessions ? But she could 
not afford to lose them in war without great loss of 
prestige f and the probable loss of Australia, India, 
and other colonics. She would then be rcduccnl 
to the condition of Carthage after the second 
Punic war. She mi^ht still be wealthy, polished, 
and capable of making a formidable resistance at 
home ; out she would no longer be dreaded abroad . 
The power of Great Britain consists mainly in 
her commerce, her naval supremacy, her wealth, 
her prestige f and her diplomacy. The loss of hor 
colonies would materially impair all these sources 
of her great power. Look to her recent history, 
and it will be obvious that her strength is not 
mainly owing to the military force she can bring 
into tne field. For the last century she has not 
been able to fight with her own means any of the 

freat Powers on the continent of Europe. In fact, 
do not remember that during this time she has 
ever landed her troops on a hostile territory, but 
only on the dominion of her allies. She plumes 
herself on beating Napoleon ot Woterloo; but it 
was after his strength had been exhausted in the 
campaigns of Italy, Egypt, and Spain, and on the 
Rhine and the Danube. It was after he had lost 
half a million of his best men under the snows of 
Russia, and the remnant of his armies had been 
trampled under foot by the forces of all Europe? 
in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814; it was then 
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that his exhausted energies yielded toWelliriffton, 
assailed as he was at the same time by a fresh 
Prussian army in his flank and rear. 

So well does England know her own strength 
that she used formerly to fieht^France with the 
help of Russia, and latterly, Russia with the aid 
of France. When, therefore, in her continental 
difficulties, she cannot obtain a powerful ally, she 
waives the occasion, and consults her interest. I 
use the word ilUerest in its largest sense, for she 
knows that the preservation of her honor is of 
the highest interest to her. She is as sagacious in 
avoiding a collision with a powerful enemy, as 
she is haughty and domineering towards a weak 
one. She knows, too, how much may be accom- 
plished by constant pressure upon us, and by 
constant complaint or us. She strenuously op- 
posed the annexation of Texas, though with no 
more justification or excuse on her part, than we 
should have had to complain of the union between 
Elngland and Scotland. 

Notwithstanding the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
she, in violation of its whole spirit, as the recoras 
of our State Department show, attempted in 1852 
to force Guatemala to allow a Belgian colony to 
be settled in her territory. 

When there was a proposition made for the 
acquisition of the Sandwich Islands, she, with 
no claim over them, strenuously resisted it. 

When we were attempting to procure a site for 
a coal depot in St. Domingo, she made active and 
successful opposition. 

Even at the time we were negotiating a treaty 
in relation to ih€ ^ano trade with £U;uador, she 
succeeded in getting up such opposition as de- 
feated the project. Why, when Commodore 
Perry was looking at some of the little uninhabited 
islands in the Pacific, he was called to account, 
to know what his intentions were. In fact, in all 
matters she seems to keep up a sort of surveilltuice 
over us. As a general proposition, I think it may 
be asserted that Great Britain makes it a point to 
assert dominion over all territory on the globe 
which is not in possession of somebody capable 
of defending it. She in an especial manner takes 
it upon herself to oversee us, and prevent our 
growing too fast. But while she has been acting 
thus, our conduct to he% has, except when she 
has directly thrown 'herself in contact with our 
'interests, been forbearine in th6 extreme. Our 
Government makes no objection to her constant 
acquisitions in various quarters of the world. 
Without any complaint here, she may go and 
take possession of all Asia, if Russia does not 
prevent her. She may extend her dominions from 
the Cape of Good Hope over all Africa, if France 
permits. She already holds Australia — the fifth 
great section of the world. Nor are we disposed 
to interfere with her immense possessions in the 
northern parts of this continent.^ But as to that 
remaining parcel of territory which lies between 
us and the Isthmus of Panama, she ought to see 
that the United States has claims to its control. 
If she persists in her present course, then let the 
collision come, with all its cojisequences. Every 
one must see that our former subserviency has 
neither won her respect, nor obtained her for- 
bearance. 

In the expression of these opinions, sir, I am 
actuated by no feeling of hostility to Great Britr 
ain. My course here, as a member, might be 
referred to, to show this. I have advocated the 
greatest freedom of trade between the two coun- 
tries, believing that both would be benefited 
the reby . The Canadian reciprocity act was much 
more beneficial to her than to us, it in fact giving 
to her possessions most of the advantages of being 
in our Union, without the burdens it imposes. 
This measure was grossly partial and utyust to 
other sections in its principles; and yet, auer op- 
posing it through one Congress, because it was 
beneficial to certain portions of our people, and 
because it was a step in the direction of free trade, 
I gave it my support when it became a law. I 
might point to tne late matter of the ship Reso- 
lute, and some other thin&ps, to prove that I enter- 
tain no prejudice against her. 

The courage, manliness, and other high quali- 
ties of the English people, are eminently woruiy of 
admiration . While taking exception to the course 
of their Government in some respects, I must 
commend one of its traits to our own for imita- 



tion. It protects its subjects in all parts of the 
world. 6ur Government does oAen the reverse 
with regard to its citizens. Hence, when in for- 
jeisn countries, I understand that Americans, 
where it is practicable to do so, represent them- 
selves as being Englishmen, and thus secure re- 
spect and protection. Many instances might be 
referred to to show this. I read, as a sample, an 
extract from a letter written by an American lady 
in Nicaragua: . 

" The American Minister was called home at the worst 
time, for this war is not againsl General Walker alone, but 
on all Americans. Poor Mr. Callashan was whipped to 
death when he Tell into the hands of the enemy, although 
lie was no officer ; and every American they can catch is 
destined to the same fate. Eaiglish people ore not treateul 
so, for England will not put up with it; but our Govern- 
ment is the meanest in the world in that way." 

This probably does some injustice to our Gov- 
ernment. Our Secretary of State has, perhaps, 
done all in his power with our limited Navy. You 
told me, Mr. Chairman, that^ when you repre- 
sented our country as Commissioner to China, 
American interests suffered sej^ously for the want 
of a few ships. The conduct of Captain Ingra- 
ham in a noted instance is the exception, and it 
shines like a bright light on a dark ground. As 
to how the British carry it, their late attack on 
Canton shows. There they assailed and captured 
a city of more than a million of inhabitants, with 
far less provocation than we had in the matter of 
Greytown. As to the Greytown business, the 
chief, if not only objection I see, arises from the 
feebleness of those assailed. It did look a little 
like shooting rats, instead of lettine terriers attend 
to them. Probably it was unavoidable, however. 
So many greater wrongs, if this was a wrong, 
occur in British history, that one is amused by 
seeing their afiected horrors at the sight of our 
barbarity. 

I should not be surprised if she were to hold on 
to Canton, and ultimately take possession of 
China. She will then civilize it as she formerly 
did Ireland , and is just now civilizing India. She 
will manage to get some wealth for her officials, 
and some products for her commerce out of the 
four or five hundred millions of people there. As 
the population is crowded now to the extent of 
producing frequent famines, if half of them die 
under the pressure of her foot, why, those left 
will have more room, and humanity will be pro- 
moted thereby, and civilization and Christianity 
propagated. 

I hold , then , Mr. Chairman , that while a deci ded , 
firm policy on our part to maintain what we have 
a rignt to claim, will not endanger our peaceful 
relations, yet it is our duty to make the stand in 
any event. Let Great Bntain accord to us what 
we concede to her — ^Ict her recognize our equality 
with her, and there will be a permanent, stable 
friendship between the two countries that must 
prove highly advantageous to both. The acqui- 
sition, by the United States, at some future day, 
of the countries of which I have been speaking, 
by increasing vastly the supply of tropical pro- 
ductions for the use of the world, must prove 
highly advantageous to all civilized nations. In 
a pecuniary and commercial point of view, Great 
Britain would receive benefits little, if any , short of 
ours. The two countries possess more than two 
thirds of the shipping of the world, and this pre- 
ponderance is liKely to be increased rather tnan 
diminished. The sixty millions who now speak 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue, if united, by reason 
of their intelligence, energy, wealth, maritime 
ascendency, and territorial possessions, may ^uide 
the destinies of civilization. The fault will be 
England's if we have a collision. This is more 
likely to be prevented by firmness and frankness 
on our part, than by an opposite policy. 

If I nave not spoken, sir, of the interference 
with our domestic affairs by a portion of her 
subjects and press, it is not because I regaitl that 
as affording less ground of complaint than the 
points already referred to. This branch of the 
discussion would involve us to some extent in 
the consideration of those sectional issues with 
which I think the country is already wearied. 
I have rather sought, therefore, to present these 
considerations in such manner as to invite the 
examination of all who have true American minds, 
and are willing to look at them as nationalnques- 
tions should be examined. 
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SPEECH OF HON. S. COLFAX. 

OP mDIANA, 

In tbb House or Rbprisemtattvis, 
Fehrwxry 5, 1857. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. B« 
No. 556) to redace the duty on Imports, sad fiv other por- 
poee»— 

Mr. COLFAX said: 

Mr. Chairuan: Two different methods for 
raising the sum necessary for the support of the 
Government are open to its national legislators—* 
the one by direct taxation, and the other by a 
tariff on importations. No one here, amid all 
the revenue propositions which have been made 
or suggested, proposes the first. The fact, so 
plainly apparent, that, besides the swarm of 
Federal omce-holders it would require and create, 
the amount required to be annwdly raised would 
approximate a quarter of a million of dollars for 
each Representative in Congress, thus requiring 
eight millions yearly from New York, nearly 
four millions yearly from Virginia, nearly threa 
millions yearly from the State of Indiana, and in 
the same proportion from their sister States, ren- 
ders it apparently out of the question. And fol- 
lowing, therefore, in the footsteps of our fathers, 
who laid the foundations of our republican insti- 
tutions, all parties seem to conceae that the ex- 
penses of the Government shall be paid by that 
system of indirect taxation known as a tariff. 

More than ever before, however, do the mem- 
bers upon this fioor differ as to the details of this 
tariff. I shall not attempt to contrast or to con- 
demn the views of others; but I take it for granted 
that all agree that the'duties which it levies jihall 
be either for purposes of revenue or of protection, 
and that sucn as are not needed for eitner should 
be abandoned. 

I inquire, therefore, in the first place, as my 
remarks will be confined to the single item of 
sugar, whether the continuance of me present 
duty upon it is reauired /or menut. With a 
Treasury impoverisned and embarrassed, or a 
tariff productive of meager revenue, as in 1816 
and lo42, there might be two sides to this ques- . 
tion. With a Treasury full to repletion,as now, 
and a tariff pouring far more money into our 
coffers than we need or desire, it appears really 
to need no ar^ment. The fact that one eighih of 
the total receipts from customs las£ year were on 
importations of sugar and molasses alone — that 
eight millions of dollars were thus collected from 
the consumers, and are now locked up in a Treas- 
ury that does not need such aid, and which would 
be in a far better and healthier state without it — 
that the home production of sugar had not the 
slightest effect in controlling or modifying prices, 
as IS evident by the fact that the New York price 
has been exactly the rate for which it soid in 
Havana, with the thirty per cent, duty and the 
shipping charges added— and that, counting the 
importer's and retailer's usual profit on the in- 
creased cost thus occasioned by the tariff, and the 
enhanced price at which the home production 
consequently sold, fully sixteen millions of dol- 
lars were paid by the people of the Union in con- 
sequence of this single item of the tariff; — these 
points, it appears to my judgment, answer the 
question whether this duty should, or should not, 
be continued for revenue purposes. 

If not needed, therefore, for revenue purposes, 
has the import duty on foreign sugars proved 
beneficial as a protective measure ? L^t the expe* 
rience of the past few years answer. They teach 
us, with their unerring as well as expensive les- 
son, that, Banrotectionnas increoitd by the ascend* 
ing price of^ this commodity, prodmction hoM de- 
ertosed; that as the duty has risen the home crop 
hss fallen off, until at preseAt it has virtually rua 
out, or at least Nearly become extinct. Nay, fur- 
ther: by the virtual concessions of its represent- 
atJLves and advocates, it cannot, even with the aid 
of the present hi^h prices, and consequent high 
protection, be revivca, except by the Government 
seeking for and furnishing to the planters new 
cuttings of an undeteriorated crop, grown in more 
congenial climes, which are to be tested as a last 
and forlorn hope. The fitting out of a Govern- 
ment vessel for this purpose is a confession of the 
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position I have taken, almost as striking as the 
hrief buitelliog admission of the planters of Baton 
Rougo, who, In tiuur widely-published resolu- 
tions o^^oslng free su^ar, iflsu)^ of claiming that 
the tariff has stimulsited production, con«ttdk, on 
the contrary, by the following truthful declara- 
tion, that it cannot, in all probability, continue 
to be successfuUjr or profitably cal u TMaA ^Kam. 
even with protection: 

** T%»t tke cuttuTt of tugar-ame <n LouMana &a> eUreaiy 
Ucome very preearlmu*.h^Te(Uon of the ttowtfrotU and ike 
general d^edaiion o/ued eane." 

Other reliable statements also tell us that the 

I>Iantation8 are being abandoned, in spite of the 
arge protection now enjoyed, or else are in pro- 
cess of conversion to cotton-fields; while the 1 ,481 
sugar planters in Louisiana, who, in 1852, raised 
nine tenths of all our home production of cane 
sugar, had decreased to 1,S99 in 1855 — a loss of 
about one seventh — and are now even smaller in 
numbers; and the last Patent Office report, in the 
following clear, undeniable paragraph of a single 
sentence, gives us the reason why the crop has 
become so uncertain, insufficient, and deterio- 
rated: 

<<Froni the absence, with few exceptions, of everything 
like an attempt at a rotation of crojM, and from an injudi- 
cious perseverance, year alter year, in the culture of cane, 
on the same fields, much of the land in Louisiana has 
either become wholly unfit for its production, or only ca- 
pable of yielding dtmuiished crops at a continually increas- 
ing expenditure of labor and money ; and a perseverance 
in tlic same system, for some years longer, will end in the 
total abandonment of cane cultivation; for, om the cost of 
the production of sugar must progressively increase, it will 
he impoetible for the planters to compete succesafally with 
those of the tropics, where the cane kBj perennial, the soil 
more enduring ia its fertility, and labffis equally cheap." 



And to this might be added the conclusive fact 
stated in the great mercantile petition from New 
York city, presented here a few days since by 
one of their faithful and efficient Representatives, 
.[Mr. Wakxman,] that experience has proven that 
<* more labor iB necessary to produce a given quan- 
tity of sugar in this country than in any other 
fart of the world fVom which the commodity ia 
Drought." And if the reason for this is asked, it 
might be replied that the well-known fact that the 
cane does not mature seed in our country, which 
it does in more congenial climes, is strong evidence 
that it is an exotic — ^that it can only be cultivated 
here advantageously in favorable seasons — and 
that it is better, in a pecuniary point of view, to 
encourage increased production where it is a 
natural crop, by opening a free market for it here, 
as we have already done with tea and coffee, than 
by pursuing a hot-house policy of seeking, by 
oppressive taxation, to force cultivation on uncon- 
genial soil and in an uncongenial climate. 

It cannot be contended that the experiment of 
protection has not been thoroughly tested. The 
culture of the cane was introduced into Louisiana 
over a century since, in the year 1751; and the 
tariff upon foreign sugar has existed for the past 
sixty years. And yet, when the production was 
in the palmiest state, the most eminent commer- 
cial judges estimated that the actual cost of its 
culture was double as much per pound in Lou- 
isiana as it was in Cuba or Brazil; while our own 
most recent statistics show that the average 
product in that State is not over one thousand 
pounds per acre, while in the more congenial 
ciimes last named it rises to fully four and five 
times that amount. In fact, De Bow's Census 
Compendium of 1850, page 178, gave the average 
yield even then at but one thousand pounds per 
acre in Louisiana, and seven hundred and fifty 
pounds in Florida, and it is confessedly much 
smaller now; while in Mauritius, the yield is as 
high as six thousand pounds per acre. 

Our commercial reports show also, as I have 
before stated, that, instead of the high prices 
stimulating production, as should be the case, if 
protection had any efficacy in its development, 
the exact reverse has been the case. From a home 
crop of five hundred thousand hogsheads per year 
it ran down last year to one hundred thousand, and 
perhaps less, wnile the importations from abroad 
oave increased in a like ratio. Thus although 
the total consumption has reniained for several 
years at the same a^;gregate, the increaaing prices 
restricting the ability of the entire population to 
purchase what becomes an expensive luxury, the 
unportations from abroad have increased in a very 



large ratio. The figures are as follows: Total 
consumplion of sugar in the United States in 1853, 
372,989 tons; in 1854, 385,928 tons; in 1855, 
377,752 tons; in 1856, 378,760 tons. Imports of 
foreign sugar in 1654, 165,925 tons; in 1855, 
905,064 tons; in 1856. 27S,fifia txm», o^..»» oafa. 
1857, 330,000 tons; an average increase of im* 
luuriaisf twenty -five Dex cent, for each successive 
year. 

Eminent statistical writers have estimated, and 
their figuMf are borne out by the census of 1850, 
that the consumption of sugar by the people of 
the United States — men, women, and cliilarcn — 
averages over thirty pounds yearly per head. The 
three hundced andf seventy -eight thousand seven 
hundred and sixty tons consumed in the United 
States last year amounted to eight hundred and 
forty-eight millions of pounds. The census of 
186U, but three years distant, will show a jropu- 
lation of thirty-one million five hundred thou- 
sand, which will require nine hundred and forty- 
five million pounds of sugar. With a home 
crop now of about one hundred millions, and 
even including tlie maple, which, being made at a 
season that other farm work cannot be done, is 
not affected by the protective argument, it is evi- 
dent that Ailly seven eighths of our supply is to be 
drawn from abroad, or else that we must look to 
other saccharine products for a substitute . If we 
do not desire, therefore, to permanently change 
this item of universal use into a costly luxury, 
obtainable only by the rich, ought we not to 
abolish this Government tax upon its importa- 
tion, which serves only to enhance its price with- 
out directly or indirectly benefiting a single one 
of our cftizens out of every ten thousand in the 
land? 

Still more apparent is the failure of protection 
when it is seen that the total production of our 
sugar-growers is inadequate even for the single mar- 
ket to be fowid on the hanks of the JUississi'mu As 
before stated, the total home product for 1856 
is but 100,000 hogsheads; while the merchants of 
the Mississippi valley alone purchased at New 
Orleans 142,963 hogsheads in 1855, and 131,027 
hogsheads in 1856, besides the consumption of 
that city and its neighborhood, which reaches 
about 16,000 tons annually. This leaves the 
whole Atlantic sea-board and the Pacific coast to 
rely upon foreign markets for their entire supply; 
and the question for this Congress to deciae is, 
whether they will continue to enhance its cost to 
the millions of consumers who are to purchase it, 
by refusing to abrogate a tax which is as need- 
less for our revenue as it is oppressive to those who 
bear it. Even this, however, does not put the 
case as strongly as the facts warrant; for some of 
the burdens of this tax are felt even by the State 
for whose almost sole benefit it is levied. In 
Louisiana alone, which in 1850 produced just 
nineteen twentieths of all the cane-sugar raised 
in the country, its city of New Orleans, in 1856, 
imported of foreign svgar for consumption 11,579 
tons, or over 25,000,000 pounds, a fact which is 
certainly full of significance in its bearings on this 
question. Another fact also, remarkable in its 
character, is, that the duties paid on our imports 
of foreign Kugar during the last year amount to a< 
considerably greater sum than it would have cost to 
purchase at Havana all the svgar raised in our whole 
country during that twelvemonth. In a word, that 
it would have been cheaper for the United States 
to have abolished the duty, and given every sugar 
producer in the Republic a bounty of the total 
value of his crop. 

It may be replied to these arguments, that if the 
duty is removed, foreign countries would increase 
the price to the same- amount. But this was not 
our experience when tea and coffee were placed 
on the free list some years ago. Though now 
enhanced in price for reasons to which it is not 
needful to advert, no one pretends that the repeal 
of our tariff upon them nad any such effect or 
tendency. Great Britain is not compelled now 
to pay more for her fiour imported from America, 
the Baltic, or the Black Sea, because, in compli- 
ance with the demands of her people, her Parlia- 
ment abolished the duties on this necessary article 
of food. And neither will our citizens suffer if, 
in the article of sugar, conceded to be nutritious 
in its qualities, and, therefore, akin to food, their 
Senators and Representatives repeal an impost 



which places almost the only luxury of the poor 
man's table beyond his reach. On the contrary, 
no sooner was this repeal mooted, than we heard 
rumors from Cuba tliat it would be followed up on 
their part, if successful, by the abrogation of the 
^t iii^ p t - pioiMi » i»o <f y ^ wti ojL now levied as a coun- 
tervailing tax, upon importations of flour from 
our ports to theirs, thus opening a new and val- 
uable market for the great staple of the West. 
And the high prices existing tor all articles of 
food is an additional argument why Gh>vernment 
should not assist in increasing them by any taxes 
which arc either onerous or needless. ^ 

To those who advocate a retention of the duty 
for the benefit of the sorghum or Chinese sugar- 
cane, which is to be so extensively tested all ovei 
the country the present season, I need omly repl3r 
that if it succeeds to but half the extent that is 
claimed for it, it will prove that nature has given 
it so many excellencies as to defy competition, 
and protection would be as useless in its behalf 
as if seriously proposed for corn, cabbage, or 
cord-wood. If this new plant will mature all 
over the country where luoian corn will ripen — 
if it will produce thirty to fifty bushels of seed to 
the acre almost as good as oats — an extra crop 
of fodder, besides that raised for sugar— -and then, 
after the sirup is pressed from it, furnish a mash 
of eminent value for cattle, it would be a farce to 
talk of encouraging its culture by a tariff. Cer- 
tainly, the earnestness and zeal with. which the 
American people are about testing its culture in 
every county m the Union has not been in the 
slightest degree checked by the discussion in State 
Legislatures, as well as in the Press, of the repeal 
of the sugar duties, and would not be affectea by 
its success. And if the sorghum does not succeed, 
should the whole people be required to pay a duty 
of thirty dollars on every hundred dollars' wortn 
of imported sugar, or a shilling for every pound 
of eignt-cent sugar they use, while the experiment 
is being tested, and perhaps indefinitely? The 

gmtleman from South Carolina at my side [Mr. 
otce] suggests to me that the Chinese sugar- 
cane will prove a humbug; and if it does, my 
argument is of course strengthened thereby. 

While I express my thanks, therefore, to the 
majority of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
who allowed me, as the mover of the bill de- 
claring sugar free, which had been referred to 
them, to present my arguments for their consid- 
eration, and while 1 acknowledge that the reduc- 
tion in the tariff which they propose — from thirty 
per cent, down to ten per cent. — is a noble step 
in the right direction, I appeal to this Congress, 
with the facts and figures thus hurriedly con- 
densed and laid before them, to strike out that 
amount, which would be but nominal, and to 
complete the trio of the poor man's luxuries by 
adding sugar to that free list which tea and coffee 
have already made so popular. The boon wii( 
be marred by making it apparently a grudged or 
a partial one. And if opponents say it is an 
''experiment,"! answer that now, when your 
plethoric Treasury is overflowing, and you know 
not what to do with your money, is the very 
time of all others that you can try that experi- 
ment without the slightest hazard to your na- 
tional finances. It cannot be called <* sectional," 
for the twenty-five millions of consumers of sugar 
are to be found in every section of the Union — 
East and West, North and South. It must be a 
" ru^nal** relief, for even the merchants of JVeio 
Orleans paid duties into your Treasury last year 
on the importation of twenty-five million pounds; 
and Baltimore, another southern port, on forty- 
three millions more, besides the quantity received 
at other points further towards our northern 
boundary. 

I have purposely avoided any reference to other 
interests which are affected by the tariff, because 
I preferred to treat of this single question on its 
own merits. But I am free to say, that while I 
believe that duties should be so discriminated as 
to encourage home manufactures; that is to say, 
for instance, that woolen manufactures should not 
be admitted, as is the case now with some varie- 
ties, (baizes, bockings, &c.,) at a smaller duty 
than the. wool itself, thus encouraging foreign 
manufacturers at the expense of our own, I also 
hold it to be the primal fluty of our legislation so 
to adjust the burdens of taxation, especially on 
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articles in the shape of food, that thcv shall fall 
as lightly as possible on those of slenaer means. 
And I sincerely believe, that whatever may be the 
result of the proposition at this session, (if other 
interests should combimj -^tx BtriKu down xtite 
movement,) our whole people will wonder, ten 
years hence, ht^v this duty could have been con- 
tinued so long, aa they would now wonder if an 
American Congress was to reimpose a tarifT on 
tea and coffee. 

For one State — the one I have the honor in part 
to represent here — 1 am fortunately at no loss to 
know what are her desires. Since the introduc- 
tion of the proposition which I liave been defend- 
ing, her Legislature, now in session, has passed 
a joint resolution reauesting her congressional 
delegation to vote for the entire repeal ofthe exist- 
ing duties on sugar. Though the two branches 
of tliat Legislature are at wide variance politi- 
cally on nearly all the questions of the day, this 
is one ofthe very few things they have mutually 
agreed upon; and on a call of the yeas and nays 
in both Houses, but nine members out of the one 
hundred and fifty voted a^inst it. I believe a 
like preponderance of sentiment would be found 
in an overwhelming majority ofthe Slates, South 
as well as North, if the question was tested. And 
though I disclaim all rieiit to speak for any other 
district but my own, I should confess my surprise, 
if the question of free su^ar were submitted to the 
voters of every district m the land, if a majority 
could be found in twenty out of the two hundred 
and thirty-four to vote against it. Convinced that 
I will most truly represent the wishes of an ovcr- 
nvhelming majority ofthe people of my own dis- 
trict, as 1 feel & Representative should, by an earnest 
effort to abrogate the duty on an indispensable 
luxury of life — a duty that is felt to be as impo- 
tent to sustain unprofitable sugar works, as it is 
needless for th^ revenues of the nation, which 
compels us to pay far more money for a limited 
supply than the amplest quantity needed ever cost 
us before, and which takes money out of the 

Sockets of the people to pour into a Treasury so 
lied to excess already, that it will prove an evil 
instead of a blessing, I shall embrace the first 
opportunity which offers under the rules, to move 
to amend tue bill now under discussion, by adding 
siigar to its free list, and trust I shall be sustained 
by a majority of this House. 

THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE—PARTY-UNITY— 
THE SOUTH ON THE DEFENSIVE. 

SPEECH OF HON. A. E. MAXWELL, 

OF FLORIDA, 

In -THE House of Representatives, 

^ January 27, 1857. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union — 

Mr. MAXWELL said: 

Mr. CiiAiaMAK, I dislike,^at this stage of the 
session, to interrupt the legitimate business be- 
fore us, and perhaps I do wron^ to continue the 
discussion of general subiccts. 1 would not rick 
this, were it at all probaolc that such discussion 
would cease if I refrained. As it is not, and I 
have been unfortunate in my efforts to obtain the 
floor, and as the example' has been set me by 
others, I may as well say now what I could not 
get an opportunity to say at the proper time. 

I have wished to notice some comments upon 
the 'President and his message, though I will 
not follow the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
Davis,] or others, in discussing at large the pro- 
prieties of the message, its history, reasonmg, 
or conclusions. 

So far as these relate to the agitation which has 
recently convulsed the country, I am satisfied 
with it in every particular. My confidence in 
the man , or his views , has not been shaken. The 
admirable exposition he has given of the state 
of the Union, could not have been but incom- 
plete if he had ignored the controversy which 
nas filled the minds of all the people for the last 
few months, and which was itself full of threat* 
ening against the peace and security of the coun- 
try. He was forbid, by every sign around him, 
to regard it as a mere party controversy, with 



which a President should not deal. It had risen 
to an awful magnitude of danger, alarming every 
patriot in the land. That he should have touched 
It, therefore, set it forth before us, explained his 
own pulicj^ inrc^ircura K^it, was mo.st natural, and 
scarcely to be avoided . That he should have done 
tliis in other spirit or terms than those character- 
iring the message, could not have been expected 
by any one familiar with his political opinions and 
previous public action. He had no nm^i to su^r 
nis words to suit the tastes of those wnose taking 
offense was a predetermined, inevitable thing. 
A grave subject was before him , and it imposed 
a sterner duty than trifling niceties of speech in 
deference to tne tender feelings of opposing parti- 
zans. That duty he performed; and in Sits, as 
ever before, he has been a man true alike to him- 
self ^d to his country — consistent, right-minded, 
l)onestly patriotic. Undaunted by difficulties, 
undissolved by the pretended commiseration of 
his enemies, unshaken by the loss of favor, or 
by the taunts of those who preyed upon his sup- 
posed misfortunes to satiate their vengeful appe- 
tites, he has steadily pursued his course; some- 
times, it may be, mistaken as to the right path, at 
others misled, but always going on, determined 
to reach at last a proper destination. It is not 
only as a southern representative, it is as one 
having an equal regard for every portion of tho 
Union, and every interest in it, that I honor him, 
and thank him for his firm adherence to the cause 
ofthe Constitution, and for his zealous advocacy 
of the rights it secures, and his bold defense of 
those rights against powerful assaults. 

It may be well enough for some gentlemen to 
express indifference as to his views, or even pity 
for his weakness as a fallen man; but it cannot 
have escaped observation, that while they do this 
they exhibit a sensitiveness under his exposf 

?[uite incompatible with either. If we may Judge 
irom the many efforts we have witnessed, from 
that of the chairman of your leading committee, 
[Mr. Campbell, of Ohio,] and that of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, [Mr. Davis,] down to 
that of the gentleman from Ohio, who last ad- 
dressed you, [Mr. Bliss,] to parry the force of 
his message, we are not permitted to regard it as 
the weak twaddle of a dishonored or dying man. 
There must be something in it of life, of vigor, 
of power — something to alarm and stir the eneigy 
of opposition, or else it would have gone unques- 
tioned to our committees and our printer. But 
that would not do. It had to be arrested until 
his opponents could exhaust their wrath in its 
denunciation — until they could hack and batter 
its core to acquit their fears. They are engaged, 
as I am glad to believe, in a vain labor. It has 
its place on the record, and will tell its story of 
justice to all men, of faithfulness to all the coun- 
try, unto the people everywhere. That he cor- 
rectly apprehends and sets forth the meaning of 
the recent election I hold to be most evident — his 
main deduction being that the geographical or 
sectional party of the country was condemned. 
This is unquestionably true. And I believe it to 
be also true, that the party which was upheld in 
the possession of the Government, and author- 
ized to continue its control, was the one which 
most fully recognizes the equality of the States, 
and the equal rights of their res|»ective citizens. 
A policy which can suit every portion of the 
Union, as opposed to that which advances one 
portion at the expense of the other — a policy not 
so much of action, as of abstinence from action, 
and one which cannot provoke a complaint of 
aggression from either side, because it holds 
itself denied the exercise of any power to favor 
or to interfere with either, was '* sanctioned and 
announced" as the right policy. 

But it is not my purpose to undertake a de- 
tailed defense either of the President or his mes- 
sage. I am willing, and I am sure he may well 
be willing, that through any the worst present 
ordeal,' both may pass to their proper places in 
the history of the country. As yet, the message 
has encountered little more than the broadest con- 
tradiction, with only the idlest hypercriticism ; 
and I must say that that of the eentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Davis] was of a kind better 
suited to soDie other forum than to this body of 
which it is his fortune to be a foremost member. 
He seems to exult in the idea that the compUp 
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cency of the President in his refetwa^eo *o the 
result of the recent eliustUo la not inatw»^by 
tho majority of »fte popular vote. Ciin it be that 
my friend obiecU to the congratulatory strain in 
"Which the President jipeaks of the defeat of scc- 
tionalists > Or does he permit a passing allusion 
ta iiitt-fl"fe*» x»f-hi8 own party to check the cur- 
rent of his satisfaction at the overthrow of the 
greatly stronger party whose narrow organiza- 
tion he himself so sternly condemned ? Sir, I 
ask him what he has gained when he has shown 
that the fhct disclosed by the recent election is 
that the majority of the people of the United 
States is opposed to the present men in power, 
opposed to the present Aaminiatration, opposed 
to continuing its policy, opposed to the Kansas- 
Nebraska act, opposed to divers other things said 
to be held in favor by the Democratic party, of 
which he made mention ? The same process by 
which he arrives at this conclusion certainly 
shows that an overwhelming majority of the 
people is opposed to the men and the measures 
of tlie Republican party; and probably he will 
admit that it also shows the majority not just yet 
disposed to trust the men or the measures of ilia 
American party. What, then, has he gained? 
Why, simply that the majority of the intelligent, 
self-governing American people is opposed to aU 
men and to any policy, and that this glorious 
country of ours is brought to a stand-still. I 
think, Mr. Chairman, that my reasoning is aa 
good as his, and equally suits the gravity of a 
statesman, when it orings me to the conclusion 
that we are le4||at of the difficulty in which ha 
thus places us by the Constitution; and therefore, 
as through that the Democratic party is continued 
in power, the Constitution really elected our can- 
didate. With such indorsement and warrant, he 
should not complain if that party thinks itself still 
empowered to carry on the Government after it« 
old habit. 

In a right view of the nature of our Govern- 
ment, the popular will — the only popular will wa 
are permitted to regard — must be admitted as 
having decidedly favored the choice of Mr. Buch- 
anan, and, through him, the continuance of Dem- 
ocratic policy. It is not simply that he received 
more votes than either of the other candidates, 
or that he received a majority of the States, it 
is that a majority of the people of the United 
States, through the only mode by which we can 
constitutionaUy ascertain their will, is commit- 
ted to a preference for him over all others. Doea 
the gentleman ask how I reach this result ? I 
answer him, by regarding this, not aa a consol- 
idated, but as a Federal Government. There ia 
no such will to be recognized as that of the ma- 
jority of the whole people. We mast go to tho 
States in search of the true popular will, for it ia 
only through them, each expressing the will of 
her own people, separate and independent of ail 
the others, that we can correctly arrive at it. 
Maryland, in casting her vote for Mr. Fillmore^ 
informs us that the will of her people would maka 
him President; and that must be taken as no! 
merely what the majority would do, but as the 
will of all. And so of the other States. Now, 
taking the rule thus indicated to guide our calcu- 
lations — summing up the aggregate vote of the 
States which f^ferrea Mr. Buchanan, and giving 
all the others to his opponents, he will be elected 
by some two hundred and fifty thousand major- 
ity. And herein, sir, may be found, for all those 
wno need it, a lesson in the philosophy, and 
frame and working of our institutions, which 
it would be well for us to understand and appre- 
ciate, but which the errors of a latitudtnarian 
construction of the Constitution have too often 
and iob much obscured. I doubt not Mr. Buch- 
anan will be able to gather instruction from it 
which will serve to console him for liiat con- 
demnation in advance which the gentleman from 
Maryland so unkindly flaunts in nis face. 

But the remarks of the gentleman I wiah to 
notice more particularly, were those exposing, as 
he imagined, the fatal want of unity in the Dem- 
ocratic party. In this connection I will say, I 
have listened with some degree of anxiety to the 
discussion which has been going on in refercnco 
to the late political canvass, and its result. I havo 
felt anxiety because when it is charged » and th« 
impraaaion ia sought to be made upon the country. 
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that the northern wing of the Democratic fmrty 
obtained its large rote through deceitful practices, 
by which the people were led to bdieve that it 
was a good Free^SCoil party, a <iue«tion is raised, 
a doubt Buggeeted, about something which 1 
thought had been Ailly put to rest by every form 
of contradiction, spoken, written, an^ acted. 
What I had heard rrom the prominent men of 
that wing of the party, what I had read from their 
pens, the votes I had seen them give, and all 
their recent action when the subject of slavery 
was involved, had convinced me that, so far from 
entertaining Free-Soil views, or wishing them 
adopted by Congress, they held in the main a 
sound constitutional position »- certainly much 
sounder than any taken by other parties of the 
same section, if tried by the same tests. Their 
ready and enthusiastic acceptance of the princi- 
ples announced in the Cincinnati platform on this 
subject, which were satisfactory to the southern 
people, could but confirm this conviction. The 
sort of man they so zealously supported for the 
Presidency, whose avowed, well-known princi- 
ples, and whose whole career, prominently re- 
corded, marked him as one not at all disposed to 
countenance Free-Soil agitation in any shape, left 
no room for suspicion or distrust of tnem. Be- 
sides this, the very basis of opposition to them, 
tiie very charge upon which they were arraigned 
for condemnation^ the one very thing which was 
urged as their cnme, by the heterogeneous Re- 
publican party, was, that they belonged to a pru- 
slavery party. 

If, after all this, the boldness with which the 
IDemocratic party have been accused by both Re- 
publ leans and Americans-^in fraternal union still 
when the work of war upon the Democratic party 
is to be undertaken ^ should have caused some 
anxiety^ who will say that what we have since 
heard from the accused themselves is not sufficient 
to remove it? For one, the gentleman fVom Mary- 
land says that; but the incredulous ear takes in a 
plain story reluctantly. There are none so deaf 
as those who will not hear. Tbat between Dem- 
ocrats there is a difference of opinion on some 
points, as he urges, is undeniably true; but that 
this difference leads to any different policy on the 
part of Congress, is jast as undeniably untrue. 
And this is the point which gentlemen obstinately 
refuse to look at, or else they could not be so 
mistaken in their view of Democratic organiza- 
tion. For instance, while some hold slavery to 
be an evil, and doubtless so declare unreservedly, 
and others hold a contrary belief, yet they agree 
perfectly as to the duty upon Congress to abstain 
from interference witu it. So, too, while some 
advocate what is called " squatter sovereignty,'' 
and others oppose it, yet there is no difierence 
between them as to what shall be the action of 
Congress; for the " squatter sovereig[nty" doc- 
trine concedes the essential point insisted upon 
by its opponents, that the question of slavery in 
the Territories is one not within the sphere of 
congressional action. Now, the man who sees 
that in Federal politics we organize parties and 
announce principles in reference only to Federal 
measures, will see that, notwithstanding the dif- 
ferences mentioned, there can be, as there really 
is, a true unity of action. Their difference is of 
that kind which their agreement in constitutional 
doctrine as to the powers of Congress puts entirely 
oat of the way. That differe^ cannot be reached 
but by overriding this fundamental doctrine. 
While the doctrine stands, it cannot go into the 
sphere to which the national party holding; it 
belongs, and hence can never oe an operating 
difference in that sphere. Elsewhere it might fa« 
otherwise.' In the sphere of territorial politich, 
ic would produce conflict. But while we hold 
that this latter sphere shall not be entered by the 
national Democratic party, organized with refer- 
ence to Federal objects alone, it can cause no 
conflict, nor lead to the divisions which our 
opponents so industriously issist should destroy 
us. 

The true explanation of the unity of the Dem- 
ocratic party, notwithstanding the diversities of 
opinion alleged against it, is, that it is neither a 
pro-slavery nor an anti -slavery perty. It holds 
that whatever may be the opinion of this man or, 
that man in reference to slavery, the Constitu- 
tion forbids him to thrust that opinion . ««n the 



theater of the Federal Government. He must 
be content with private indulgence of his views, 
so fares every a|ate or Territory but his own 
may be affected; though in this, whether State or 
Territory, he is^ at liberty, and it is his duty as 
an intelligent citizen, to exercise those views, 
when he may properly do so, as he may deem 
best for the local good. But outside of that, when 
acting in connection with those of other States 
and Territories, where the citizen has the same 
privilege that he in his enjoys, he must leave the 
subject to be dealt with as those locally interested 
may prefer. Mark the simplicity of the distinc- 
tion. A local Government for local purposes, a 
national Government for national purposes; a 
local party for local purposes, a national party 
for national purposes. It is the very distinc- 
tion characterizing our system of Government 
in which is lodgedits greatest security — the lead- 
ing, fundamental distinction by which we secure 
the largest liberty of the citizen, and at the same 
time the most effective agency for his protection. 
A party that in its organization and oojects thus 
adopts the very spirit of our institutions, and 
plants itself upon a basis corresponding with that 
upon which rests the superstructure of the Amer- 
ican Gh>vernment, cannot but commend itself, as 
it has so often done, to the confidence of the 
people. By those who understand it, its triumphs 
can be traced to far deeper sources than that which 
has been so liberally insinuated in this discus- 
sion — the gullible ignorance of the mvises. 

Now, sir, under this view of the proper sphere 
and business of a national party, I can well con- 
ceive that, in the late canTass, northern Demo- 
crats may have expressed a repugnance to the 
establishment of slavery in Kansas, just as south- 
ern Democrats may have expressed a wish that 
it should be estabhshed there; for, differing in 
this, they nevertheless could cordially unite and 
act together upon their agreeing idea, that Con- 
gress has no commission to enforce the preference 
of either — ^no power to establish it, or to prevent 
it from being established; and Uierefore their 
wishes in the matter can have nothing to do with 
their party objects, and could not interfere with 
the result. 

I repeat, sir, the Democratic party is neither 
pro-slavery nor anti-slavery. Not pro-slavery, 
because it has no business with the question; 
not anti-slavery , for the same reason . All i I pro- 
poses on the subject is to recognize and protect 
the institution to the extent that the Constitution 
recognizes and protects it — nothing more, nothing 
less. 

If gentlemen will take this fact into their minds, 
they will readily see that the bond of afiUiation 
between northern and southern Democrats bears 
upon it only the great seal of the Constitution. 
That attests their common obligations — their 
obligations as coequals in a common Union. 
Their separate oblieations, those which rest upon 
them as members ordifferentStates,confined each 
to his own, have no mention in the bond. They 
are excluded from it. They cannot properly get 
there. They are lefY as correlatives of those 
powers '* not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, [which] are reserved to the States respect- 
ively, or to the people." 

Mr. Chairman, this fraternal war of Americans 
and Republicans upon the Democratic party, 
while sustained by a common enmity, is waged 
by movements to very opposite points. The 
Americans are seeking to destroy southern con- 
fidence in the party, while the Republicans are 
seeking to destroy northern confidence in it. The 
former would produce the belief that the southern 
people have been duped into the admission of 
Free-Soil allies to their camp; the latter, that the 
northern people have, to some extent, been duped 
into the adnussion of pro-slavery allies to theirs. 
The difference between them is, that, while the 
Americans readily accept such munitions as the 
Republicans are disposed to furnish for the south - 
em field of operations, the latter, thus eenerous, 
because what they contribute can be of no avail 
to themselves, on the contrary would incumber 
them, must move to their point of attack, care- 
fblly stripped of every piece of armor and every 
weapon wnich would serve the former. It would 
not suit them to show to their section, as it would . 



suit the Americans to show to the South, that 
northern DemocrqXs are advancing Free-Soil ob- 
jects; and hence, when they have paraded news- 
paper paragraphs, and exhibited placards about 
<< free ICansas," to furnish aid and comfort to our 
southern opponents, they stop short, wheel round , 
and charge that all this was intended to deceive 
the northern people, inasmuch as it is well known 
here that northern Democrats are really strength- 
ening pro-slavery men and pro-slavery schemes. 

It is evident, sir, that there is Some mistake 
between them. It is equally evident to me that 
it arises from the party solicitude of Americans 
to fasten Free-Soil objects upon northern Demo- 
crats, and of Republicans to fasten pro-slavery 
objects upon them, when in fact neither is right 
— the truth being, as I have insisted, and as you 
have heard them declare here aeain and again, 
that they regard and treat the subject of slavery 
in the Territories as without the lurisdiction of 
Congress, where no opinion of tneirs, whether 
for or against it, can rightfully be permitted to 
interfere oi\.e way or the other. How easy to 
avoid the mistake, if gentlemen would look at 
the facts directly, and not through a distorted 
medium!^ I rejoice to know that the people have 
the intelligence to use their own unclouded vision, 
and that they have wisely distinguished between 
individual preference and Federal governmental 
authority to enforce that preference — between a 
party of national scope and a party of State or 
territorial scope — between an opinion for practice 
and an opinion for Buncombe. 

If the gentleman from Maryland will study more 
carefully wherein consists the unity and strcnj^th 
of the Democratic party, despite the diversities 
of opinion upon which he dwells, he may easily 
relieve himself from the fear he expresses— or 
perhaps it was a hope — that its dissolution is 
near at hand. That once proud and powerful 
party, as he styles it, he will find possessing 
elements of life which no. breath of passion or 
prejudice can dissolve. It has little fear of its 
own for the future, and has been too often told 
by others that it was in a dyins condition, to be 
alarmed now by a repetition of the story. The 
eentleman does well, therefore, to amuse his 
fancy with graphic pictures of the scenes to bo 
enacted around Mr. Buchanan when he shall come 
to take his position at the helm of Slate. It is a 
cheap gratification, but he must be content to 
enjoy it, as he is doing, only in fancy* Some- 
how or other, this unartistic, homebred, simple- 
minded, stubborn, self-willed, independent Dem- 
ocratic party, will go on successfully doing its 
own work in its own way, not dreaming that a 
laugh at its expense can affect or hinder the free 
course of its earnest, honest purpose. It feels 
more concern, however, when arraigned as a 
" disturber of the public peace,*' and I must tell 
the gentleman he is unkind in making such a 
charge after a solemn verdict of acquittal by the 
people— or, if he will have it so, after acquittal by 
the Constitution upon the finding of the people. 

It is not diflicult to see what the Republicans 
are aiming to accomplish by renewing their war- 
fiire upon the Democratic party. They have 
found it a stumbling-block m the way of their 
progress, resisting and checking the sectional 
animosity by which tliey are hurried on and 
governed; and in the hour of defeat they would 

?;ladly prepare the field for a better fortune in the 
uture. But as to the Americans, led on by their 
chiefs from Kentucky and Maryland, [Messrs. 
H. Marshall and Davu,] I confess myself 
unable to discover what they are to accomplish, 
unless it be the mere gratification of party spite. 
Suppose them successful in establishing the un- 
soundness of northern Democrats in the view of 
the southern people: what follows? Anything 
from which they, as Union-loving men, can de- 
rive coipfort? Anything upon which they can 
build a hope either for themselves or for the coun- 
try ? Take away these northern Democrats, and 
who are left? Who but Republicans? None, sir, 
save only a few strangling, powerless bands of 
Americans ? And shall we look to their weak- 
ness for the strength, to their death for the life, 
which is to relieve us in such friendless desertion ? 
But, join these Democrats in a common purpose 
with the Republicans, or in a purpose leading to 
the same cno, and where arc we then ? The North 
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aj^ainst the South, united each, waiting only for 
tnc opportune moment, the foil ripe season, to 
begin their deadly conflict. Lean see no other 
result of that state of the northern mind, which 
will be shown when the Americans shall have 
established their charge. Let them prove it, and 
they have but proved that the Soutn must soon 
yield to subjugation, or else that we are hastening 
to a convulsion from which there can be no escape 
— to a doom which will wrap up these States in 
a darkness the darkest. I do not envy them the 
satisfaction they are thus to achieve; nor do I 
appreciate the simply querulous tone, sometimes 
flippant tone, in woich they speak of this state of 
things, when it is one that should bury all thought 
or speech, if not in despair, in the one sole, stern 
resolve to prepare a readiness for the worst. 

I will not argue with the gentleman upon the 
justice and propriety of the removal of tne Mis- 
souri restriction. It is bad enough to liavc that 
to do with the avowed friends of the Republican 
party. But that a southern man, whatever may 
nave been his views of the expediency of the 
measure at the time, should join them now in 
deprecating and denouncing it, in the face of the 
braggart spirit which warns his section that its 
day of peace shall come no more till anti-slavery 
vengeance shall have accomplished its work, and 
notwithstanding the purpose of the measure to 
restore equality of right to the people he repre- 
sents, is more than passing strange. It boraers 
upon the fatal step which plunges into the angry 
flood to become a part of its wild-rushing, de- 
structive power. No, sir; in a time like this, 
and upon such a subject, I prefer to use the little 
strength I have, not in a contest with collaterals, 
but in resisting the legitimate chiefs of tlie anti- 
slavery movement. 

I hear much said by these about the over- 
weening desire of the South to extend her polit- 
ical power — about the restless ambition with 
whicn she grasps for the control of the Federal 
Government. You bear it in this Hall every 
day, and it is worth our while to inquire what 
amount of truth there is in the charge. What do 
gentlemen mean by such an accusation? That 
the South seeks to sain power antagonistic to any 
end for which the Union was formed? That she 
has objects of her own to accomplish which con- 
flict with the true objects of our Government, 
and cannot be attained without detriment to other 
portions of the Union ? This must be the idea, 
rf o one would wish to be considered as objecting 
to any natural or proper growth of her strength. 
It is, then, a charge that her aim and efforts are 
directed to her own aggrandizement for her own 
peculiar purposes, as opposed to purposes right 
in themselves, and held in proper regard by all 
the other States. Is^this true? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the extremest of south- 
ern statesmen, so far as I know, have never gone 
further than to insist that a balance between the 
sections should be preserved in the Senate; and 
this, not with a view to give undue weight to 
southern influence, but to secure southern insti- 
tutions against external interference. An>cquality 
in the Senate could give no superior power there; 
and even if it shouldf, through the ascendency of 
individuals of the body, there would always be a 
check ih this House, where the free States can 
never be deprived of their large majority of Rep- 
resentatives. To acquire and keep this mucn, 
therefore, the utmost that is asked, would confer 
no ability to shape the publicpolicy at will, much 
less to shape it to any exclusive sectional end. It 
would only furnish reliable security against the 
superior power of the other side — a security which 
would never have been thought necessary or de- 
sirable if the same could have been found in the 
kindly, fraternal sentiment which our fathers 
hopea would bind us together indissolubly. 

You perceive, sir, that it is ability for defense 
which is sought by this proposition. Had there 
been no outcry against our institutions; had there 
been no scheming to interfere with them, no at- 
tempted restrictions to familiarize the mind with 
attacks upon them, no hostile prejudice nursed 
and disseminated against them, the South wouid 
have reposed in quiet contentment, careless of the 
distribution of.political power, because proudly 
confident of justice to herself under any dis- 
tribution, however unequal. This desire for 



equ -.lity of power, not for full equality, but only 
for that in one branch of the legislative department 
of the Government, which will enable her to feel 
secure of protection for the riglfts of her citizens, 
proceeds from no over-ambitious motive. What 
nas she done to authorize any suspicion of such 
a motive ? She asks but to be let alone. Any 
right she claims is claimed as already existing 
from the adoption of the Constitution, and not 
as a new gift. In all that she has said, or de- 
manded, or done,if honesily and fairly construed, 
you find her looking only to the defensive. Power 
to resist aggression is the utmost she would have 
through the action of this Government; and this 
not by positive aid, but by free, eqiial, uninvidi- 
ous permission to take her chances for a share 
of the common territory. Satisfy her people 
that you do not mean war upon their institutions, 
and even that much no one would seriously care 
for. I am sure, sir, there would have been no 
disposition on her part to set aside the Missouri 
line — although almostuniversally believed to have 
been wrongly imposed — if she had not been con- 
tinually harassed by hostile efforts to deprive her 
of an equal right in the country south of that line. 
And it is in these efforts the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bingham] will find the explanation of 
that seeming departure from the precedents since 
1820, to which lie refers in support of his asser- 
tion of unlimited congressional power over sla- 
very in the Territories. While there was a hope 
that that line would be respected by others, the 
South was willing to let it remain; and any action 
of hers, or of her statesmen, acquiescing in its 
terms, north or south of the line, was based upon 
that willingness thus induced, and not upon ab- 
solute approval of the line itself, or acknowl- 
edgment of the power to establish it. She has 
been provoked to reassert the equal rights of her 
citizens, and then, forsooth, is held chargeable 
with grasping ambition ! She gets back what 
she has lost, and is held responsible as a wicked 
aggressor. 

It is simply a misrepresentation of the South 
to say that she strives for more power than 
enough to protect and pseserve herself. She has 
not the folly to suppose she can ever acquire even 
an equality of power with the North, nor has she 
any especial desire for it, except, as I have said, 
for defensive purposes. If there were no dan^r 
that the power of the North, instead of being 
used solely for the common good, would be used 
to strike her — if the course of events had per- 
mitted her to rest secure in the belief that tnere 
was no purpose to array the General Grovemment 
upon a policy of discrimination against her — if, in 
short, she did not see that enmity to her institu- 
tions was ripening itself for a breach into their 
stronghold, she would have no concern as to the 
extent to which that power might surpass her 
own. It will be apparent to any one who will 
take the trouble to understand her position, that 
any anxiety she manifests to maintain a partial 
equality of political power, is the anxiety of a 
weaker party to guara itself against abusive treat- 
ment by the stronger. How far removed from 
an aggressive spirit ! And yet, this is made a 
ground upon which to arraign he^ for cherishing 
an unholy lust for power. 

But gentlemen take oflense at the President 
for justifying this southern sense of insecurity, 
which he does by pointing to the revolutionary 
tendency of recent organizations founded on anti- 
slavery sentiment; and they would persuade us 
that no blow is aimed at our institutions, and that 
we do wrong to suspect them of harmful designs. 
Mr. Chairman, they deceive themselves, or are 
trying to deceive us. Even the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Davis] will tell them that. If 
they are innocent of mischievous intention, they 
are none the less Working to mischievous ends. 
They are indulging a habit of thought in con- 
demnation of slavery, which, as it grows upon 
them, becomes more hnd more eager for expres- 
sion in practical action. They are ever feeding 
a prejuaice, which becomes proportionably rest- 
less of restraint the more it is pampered. They 
are following the track of a single idea, till it is 
leading them to a point beyond which the tyranny 
of the mind will permit no turning aside, nor any 
turnin* back. They arc obeying a law of prog- 
ress, the same that poor human nature obeys 



when yielding to temptation in some weak point, 
abandoning principle and virtue for some tempo- 
rary gratification, it finds itself more easily mis- 
led a second time, and ever afterwards, until it is 
finally driven to adopt the society and the prac- 
tices of the dissolute. It might be profitable for 
them to remember that 

<' ^ce is a monster of so frightful mien 
As, to be bated, needs but to be aeen $ 
Yet, seen too oft, familiar with ber ftoe. 
We first endiire, tben pity, then embrace." 

If abolitionism be the vice from which they 
have been shrinking, it is nevertheless abolition- 
ism they are endurine, pitying, almost embrace 
ing. The history of the northern wing of the old 
Whig party, its gradual absorption into section- 
alism, is instructive and full of warning on this 
point; and so is the history of those men of the 
bcmocratic party, who, nrst yielding to erro- 
neous views of tne power of Congress over sla- 
very, have gone on till they, too, are urging the 
demands of sectionalism. Thus is their progress. 
They march on, and deny that they march>* 
march on again, and still deny that they march; 
and, if not reformed by an awakened sense of 
the dans-ers of their evil course, will continue this 
till the end is before them with i^ll its horrors. 

The leaoing Abolitionists understand this bet- 
ter, and congratulated themselves accordingly 
upon the complexion of the late canvass. Hence 
you hear Gerrit Smith saying, that the few rad- 
ical Abolitionists ** who refuse to vote for Colonel 
Fremont are, after all, to be numbered among the 
most effective supporters of his election;" leavs 
them, therefore, ** to ply the public mind with 
their radical doctrines, and tben," • • • 
'' however they shall vote. Colonel Fr€mont will 
have been a CTeat gainer;" and Wendell Phillipa 
saying, that mc Republican is ** the first sectional 
party ever organized in this country. It does not 
Know its own face, and it calls itself national; but 
it is not national — ^it is sectional. It is the North 
arrayed against the South; "and Garrison saying, 
when he gave his "judgment of the Republican 
party," that ih '^proportion to the growtn of dis- 
unionism will be the growth of Repiwlicanism and 
Freo-Soilism," and that an examination of the 
map of Massachusetts would show *' that in those 
places where there are theviost Abolitionists who 
nave disfranchised themselves for conscience and 
for the slave's sake, the heaviest vote is thrown 
for the Free-Soil ticket." These men, standing 
forward, thus hail the coming on of their co- 
workers. They are patient with any reluctance 
they witness; for, if the march is slow, still there 
is progress, and they feel assured their waiting 
will be rewarded. 

The South is not mistaken. The leaders of 
the Republican party have let loose a wild spirit 
against her which they cannot control if they 
would; aAd if it does not exhaust itself in its 
furious conflict with the better spirit of their sec- 
tion, its career of mischief is bnt begun, for it 
treads a path that leads through " burning cities, 
and ravaged fields, and slaughtered populations. " 
Our only hope is, that as in the past, so in the 
future, the Democratic party will stand as a firm 
barrier to meet and check tlie danger — that as the 
solid rock receives the surging wave and dashes 
it into spray, so will that party receive and dis- 
embody the encroaching tide of anti-slavery 
fanaticism. 

The excuses urg^d for disturbing our peace 
are not of a kind to weaken our conviction that a 

freat wrone is threatened. Are we reminded, as 
y the gendeman from Ohio, [Mr. Bikohau,] of 
the excellency of freedom, and censured that we 
smotlier it in the oppressions and optrages of 
sl&very? This imports nothing less than that 
slayery should be extinguished, and, whether we 
will or not, extinguished by those who have a 
better understanding of its injustice than we have. 
Do we hear lamentations over the condition of 
the negro? The inference is inevitable that the 
negro should be relieved, and, as we will not re- 
lieve him, that it should be done by others who 
are more humane. Is the condition of the white 
man in the slave Slates deplored .> You cannot 
resist the idea that something more is meant than 
idle wailing. Are we upbraided that the South 
is inert, stagnant, desolate, unskilled in the move- 
1 ments of the age, and withal blind and presump- 
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tuouB? Who can believe that the painting of 
such a picture for our inspection has no other end 
than to gratify our tastes, or mortify our vanity ? 
It answers no purpose to show that all such 
excuses for harassing us are foun^in a vicious 
philanthropy, or in mistaken vi6|H|r the life and 
condition or the South. A visiorti^ love of free- 
dom prevents the access of correct knoyrledgjc, 
and colors the one fact of slavery with a black- 
ness that darkens all else. For instance, what 
would it avail to show to the Free-Soil partisan 
that the South is not, as he insists, lying under 
a blight of desolation— that she has, in fact, mul- 
tiplied her population, both white and black, mul- 
tiplied her schools, her colleges, her churches, 
her railroads, her productions, her commerce, her 
wealth, at a rate unapproached in the history of 
progress, except by her sister States — that her 
older States, notwithstanding they have contrib- 
uted largely, even lavishly, to the building up of 
her newer ones, some of which have outstripped 
them, have grown and strengthened and im- 
proved the condition of their people steadily, 
through every decade? A mere glance at the 
census will exhibit these facts; and yet they weigh 
nothing in the minds of those who decry our in- 
stitutions. The free States having ^^ffressed 
more rapidly in some respects, they rook only 
to this, fill their minds with an exagg^erated con- 
trast, and exalt themselves to a superiority which 
their great modesty forbids them to attribute 
to anything but the bad influence of slavery, 
if they could be led to imagine for a moment 
that there is no North, or could forget her ex- 
istence while looking elsewhere, then perhaps 
they would be able to discover that t^e progress 
of the South has been constant, rapid, grand, 
wonderful; and that there is much to admire and 
commend in the growth of her feeble colonies 
into a mighty empire, in the march of her bold 
pioneers through the wilderness, hewing the way 
for the approach of other States with their stand- 
ards of civilization, their emblems of greatness, 
and their armories of power, and in the energy 
and hardy industry with which she has advanced 
the fruits of her soil into an unexampled control- 
lino- magnitude in the commerce and markets of 
ihe^'woiTd. But all this is shut out from tHeir 
point of vision. Whjif Because they are ab- 
sorbed with enmity to our institutions, and with 
the self-complacent idea that their own should 
be forced in to supplant them; because they are 
being led captive by a habit of mind which con- 
cerns itself only with war upon slavery, and 
which will not be satisfied to release them short 
of its extermination. m. 

The President is right, Mr. Chairman. Those 
who have joined the Free-Soil movement have 
" entered into a path which leads nowhere, un- 
less it be to civil war and disunion, and which 
has no other possible outlet. " To believe other- 
wise is to believe that the South will submit to 
I all that she holds to be wrong, unjust, unconsti- 
tutional, and destructive. 

When I contemplate the arraying of a strong 
party, bent upon giving ihe direcUon to northern 
power, dictated by the prevalent anti-slavery sen- 
timent, and unmindful of the high guarantees by 
which southern rights were meant to be secured, 
and can find no opposing organization but that 
of the Democratic party of sufficient strength to 
withstand its aggressive purposes, it cannot be 
surprising that 1 should ii^ike the pnde of a 
partisan in the result of ^F recent election. 
What is it, in fact, but the pride of patrioUsm? 
A great calamity to the country has been arrested 
—arrested by my party, and shaU I not join the 
President in words of satisfaction that it is so? 
With all my heart I do'. I ahaU accept the 
triumph as tfie promise of a still h<>Pefj»IJ«;"7» 
trusting that the incoming coui^els will be ruled 
by the wisdom, discretion, and courage so much 
needed to keep down the adversary, and to per- 
petuate the power which conquers usurpation 
and wrong. But should thui trust fail, and the 
sectional party continue to grow, then—but l 
will not 8i>eak despondingly. Even then it may 
be that a higher wisdom would but prepare to 
enforce anew the old lesson — 

« Jove Btrikes the Titans down, 

• Kot when ihey wt about their xnounUlnpihns, 

But when another rock would crown thwr work." 
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SPEECH OF HON. B. STANTON, 

*0F OHIO, 
In THK HoUfB or RBPRESCNTATIVKt, 

Februmry 5, 1857. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 556) to reduce the duty ou Importtj and for other 
purposes — 

Mr. STANTON said: 

Mr. Chairman: If it be in order, I propose to 
address a few words to the special order before 
the committee. It certainly is contrary to the 
usages of the House and the committee, ^lauffh- 
ter,] but I hope the committee will so far indulge 
me as to listen to the few remarks I have to 

malce 

I cannot, Mr. Chairman, conceive a situation 
more embarrassing than for a gentleman to at- 
tempt to engage in a discussion who goes off 
in this helter-skelter way, where no two consec- 
utive speeches are made on the same question, or 
have any connection with one another. I propose 
to discuss the question before the committee, be- 
cause I regard it as one of the first magnitude, 
both in a revenue point of view, and on account 
of its influence on the industrial pprsuits of the 
country. I desire to speak to gentlemen present 
with the hope that I may be able to communicate 
some information, and to enlighten thcni to some 
extent on the question before the committee. 

On the revenue aspect of the bill I do not pro- 

fose to occupy the attention of the House at all. 
think there is no question about the necessity 
for a reduction of the revenue. I do not under- 
stand that, as among the advocates of the bill 
of the majority of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, there is any diflference in principle. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the majority of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, all recog- 
nize the propriety of discriminating with a view 
to the protection of existing interests. I do not 
propose, either, to go into the question, between 

►f the committee, which arises 



the two branches o , , 

on the proposition for horizontal duties and the 
principle of discriminating duties. 

I am notfiware, Mr. Chairman, that heretofore, 
in the history of the legislation of the country on 
the subject of protection, there was any difference 
of opinion as to the propriety and necessity of 
extending incidental protection to all branches of 
industry, whether of commerce, of manufactures, 
or of agriculture, which were essential to the pros- 
perity and happiness of the people. I understand 
the settled principle which underlies this doctrine 
of protection to be, that wherever any branch of 
inoustry — whether of agriculture, commerce, or 
manufactures— can be pursued as profitably in 
our soil and climate as in any other, that branch 
of industry should have the protection and fos- 
tering care of the Government by discriminating 
duties. I find that, in the bill now presented to 
the committee for consideration, a different prin- 
ciple is adopted. It is now assumed that manu- 
factures are the only proper subjecU of protection 
— that the interests of agriculture are altogether 
subordinate and secondary, and that, if it be ne- 
cessary for the purpose of promoting the interests 
of the manufticiurers, tlie agriculturists must be 
struck down. Now, aglfnst that I enter my pro- 
test. I have before me a communication to the 
NaUonal Intelligencer, evidently written by some 
intelligent manufacturer in Boston, in which this 
principle is clearly and disunctly avowed. It is 

this: 

« The principle of protection to labor does not jusUy apply 
to the nroducu of agriculture, or of which wool »* one. Pro- 
iccUuii to ngriculiuTre is the attempt to equalize ^ inferior 

soil or unfavorable climate wiUi n>o'if»^°"V!?tiS^«ii 
is n protecUon to land, and not to labor, which to the only 

Ic^iiimate object.'' 

That is the keystone to the policy of the man- 
ufacturers of the couiitry , and it explains the pro- 
visions of the bill of the majority of the Committee 
of Ways and Means. It is essentially a manufac- 
turers' bill. The principle that is Idid down here 
will not bear the test or scrutiny. Labor enters 
into the agricultural products of the country as 
well as land. It is ilie difference in the wages 
of labor that renders protection necessary either 



to manufactures' or agriculture. Why, I would 
noraore build up any manufacturing interest here, 
where its product costs more labor than it does 
anywhere else, than I would an agricultural in- 
terest which required a hot-house process for ita 
products. 

I would not ask to protect coffee, for we cannot 
raise it in this climate. I would not ask to protect 
any article of manufacture which is not equally 
as well adapted to the soil and climate of this 
country as to any other. They both rest on 
precisely the same principle. There is a differ- 
ence in the wag^or labor between the old down- 
trodden despotSfc of Europe and this free Repub- 
lic of ours. It is that difference which calls for 
the interposition of legislation for the purpose of 
protection, and it is that only which wilj war- 

Mr. Chairman, I purpose, in the furtlWr dis- 
cussion of this subiect, to confine myself to the 
question of the abolition of duties on wool, for 
Oiat is practically what the bill of the majority of 
the Committee of Ways and Means means. It is 
a ten per cent, duty which they propose on wool. 
This is, in practice, no protection at all. ^p^$ 
sir, if I understand anything of the argumenta 
on which the doctrine of protection rests, one of 
them is, that it is essential to the independence of 
the country, that it should produce all the com- 
modities that are essential for the use and con- 
sumption of its own people. That is the nrinciple 
on which woolen manufacture rests. We should 
be able to manufacture our own woolen goods. 
We should be able to manufacture our own rail- 
road iron, and all other manufactured fabrics. 
Sir, is it not quite as essential that we should be 
able to produce the materials from which thesa 
productions are manufactured? Suppose you 
break down the wool-growing interests, and that 
your manufactures are sustained on imported 
wool: then when the war— of which my friend 
from North Carolina [Mr. Clinoman] has just 
spoken^comes, and when commerce is destroyed , 
how are you to supply yourselves with these 
woolen fabrics whicn are essential to the con- 
sumption of the country ? The growth of wool 
in this country is therefore a matter of quite as 
much national importance as manufactures are, 
and is equally entitled to the protection and care 
of the Government. . . , 

Again, sir: inis laid down as a sound principle 
by all intelligent agriculturists, that the annual 
animal productions of any country should eoual 
in value its annual veg;etable productions. This 
is essential to maintain the fertilityof the soil. 
if you go on annually cultivating the vegetable 
productions of the soil and transporting; them to 
foreign countries for consumption ana use, tho 
land will continue each year to lose its fertility. 
Hence, in this view of the question, the produc- 
tion of wool is an indispensable article for scien- 
tific and profitable tillage. And for reasons which 
time will not permit me to enumerate, and which 
every intelligent farmer will understand, sheep is 
a very important and indispensable part of the 
animal products of every farm. England has one 
sheep for every acre of land she has in cultiva- 
tion; Prance has one for every three acres; and 
the United States one for every seventeen acres. 
At the same time, '^England raises four bushels 
of wheat for every acre she has in cultivation, 
France two bushels, and th« United States three 
fourths of a bushel per acre. 

The value of the annual animal product or 
England is greater than its vegetable product; m 
France the animal is less than one half the vege- 
table product; in the United States the vslue of 
the vegetable product in 1850, or ratlier by the 
census of that year, was |66,000,000, and the 
animal product |34,00(>,000. Any measure which 
tends to diminish the animal producU of the coun- 
try aggravates the evils of this destructive hus- 
bandry. It is true that the exceeding fertility of 
our soil, especially in the West, has so far saved 
us from the natural and legitimate results of this 
miserable system of agriculture; but its conse- 
quences must be visited upon our children. 
Another generation will find our farms worn out, 
dilapidated, and their fertUity destroyed. To 
avoid this result, every stimulant should be given 
to the increase of the animal productions ot the 
country. And it is mainly because the tendency 
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of the reduction of the duty on wool will be to 
diminish and discourage tbeae products that I 
resist it. And this question of wool and its pro- 
duction is a matter of sufficient importance to 
occu py the atten tion of this House. Bv the census 
of 18d0, which is the last reliable exhibit of the 
quantity of wool and number of sheep in the 
united States— I find by that, there were then 
31,731,880 sheep, yielding 53.516,344 pounds of 
wool. The investment in this business, there- 
fore, is equal to §50,000,000. There were in the 
eight States comprising; the Ohioand upper Mis- 
sissippi valleys, including west^ Pennsylvania, 
11,500,000 sheep, yielding 27,500,000 pounds 
of wool. In my own State alone there were, in 
round numbers, 4,000,000 sheep, and 10,500,000 
pounds of wool. In my own district tliere were 
d50,0lb sheep, and 650,000 pounds of wool. Here 
is an investment in my district of over half a 
million of dollars, which, in my judgment, is 
to be rendered unproductive and stricken down 
by the bill of the majority of this committee, if 
it passes as it now stands. 

We are told, Mr. Chairman, by the reoresent^ 
ativft of the maoufaeturing interest, that the 
abolition of duty on wool is essential to the 
wool grower} that he will be largely benefited 
by it. 

It is true that we have imported for the last 
five years an average, annually, of 18,000,000 
pounds of wool, at a duty of thirty per cent. If 
the present duty amounted to prohibition, and no 
foreign wool was imported, it might be argued 
Tery plausibly that the reduction or entire repeal 
of the duty would not affect the price; but if the 
price would not be reduced, how would the man- 
ufacturer be benefited? 

I had supposed the very object of the reduction 
of the duty was to enable the manufacturer to buy 
bis raw material cheaper, and thereby be enabled 
to compete with the foreign manufacturer. And 
if the manufacturer buysTiis wool cheaper, I sup- 
pose the wool-grower must sell it cheaper, because 
It takes two to make a bargain. But if I am mis- 
taken in all this, and if it be true that the repeal 
of duties increases the price of the commodity, 
then I would suggest to mv friends from Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island that they apply it to 
manufactured woolen goods. Let us take the 
4uty off of those goods. If it |pe a sound prin- 
ciple—if the removal of duty on one commodity 
wnich is imported largely, enhances itaprice— if it 
benefits one article, I cannot see why it will not 
another. • 

There are consumed annually for manufactures 
in the United States, an averaee of over 52,000,000 
pounds of domestic wool, and 16,000,000 pounds 
ofimported wool— 70,000,000 pounds in all. Now, 
will any gentleman explain to me how and whv 
it is that, if duty be removed from imported woof, 
and our woolen manufacturers arc allowed to go to 
Sooth America, Australia, and all over the world, 
to purchase wool cheaper than it can be raised 
here, that the domestic wool-gro|irine interest is 
not affected? I should like to hear that proposi- 
-tion argued by my friends from Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, and the -New England States. 
1 know what is said. It is said, that if you will 
abolish the duty on wool and send the manufac- 
turer abroad into the markets of the world, it will 
increase the demand for wool; and that the foreign 
nianutaCtQrer will be compelled to pay an in- 
creased price for it; and that, consequently, he 
must get an increased price for his cloth, which 
will enable the domestic manufacturer to compete 
with him. That is the argument. 

The first remark I have to make in relation to 
that argument is this: it goes on the assumption 
that the whole population of the country that con- 
sume woolen goods is to pay an increased price 
for them. How far that will commend it to the 
favorable consideration of the committee, is a 
question I leave them to determine. But the thing 
is utterly fallacious. If you wanted a millstone 
carried across the Potomac, you might as well tell 
a sailor to tie it to his neck and swim over with 
it, as to attempt to raise the price of wool through- 
out the commercial world oy removing the duty 
on imported wool in the United States alone. We 
are referred to the example of England in this re- 
card. We are told that she imposed duty for a 
long tima on imported wool; that she subsequently 



repealed it; and that since then there has been an 
increasedproduction of wool, and an increase of 
price. We are told that En^ish wool-growers 
are now more prosperous than they were before 
the repeal. That argument, if the (hcts were ad- 
mit tea, might, I think, be safely answered in this 
fashion: I remember, some fifteen or twenty years 
ago, riding on a flat-bar railroad, at the rate of 
some fifteen miles an hour. I thought I was getting 
along rapidly. Within the lost five years they 
have put cow-catchers on the front of the locomo- 
tives, and since then the rai||vay trains go thirty, 
forty, and even sixty miles an hour — therefore, 
the cow-catcher increases the speed. [Laughter.] 
It is true that the engines have doubled in power 
two or three times since; the old fiat bar has given 
way to a different kind of rail ; and the grades 
have been reduced; but all that is nothing — the 
cow-catcher has done it all. I am asked for the 
application. The factasaumed is, that the duties 
were taken off of wool in 1828, and that since 
that time the production of wool has increased; 
tr^Oi the duty taken off has been the cause of 
raising the prices. I say, that argument is about 
as rational as the conclusion in the case I men- 
tioned, and no more. 

Another trifling circumstance should have been 
recollected. At the same time the duties on im- 
ported wool were reduced by the British Parlia- 
ment from six pence to one penny half-penny, 
a duty of fifteen per cent, additional was levied 
on imported wooien goods. With capacity for 
cheap production, at least equal to any other 
nation in the world, this was in fact prohibitory. 
The English manufacturers have ever since had 
undisputed possession of the home market, and 
have been struggling with their French and Ger- 
man rivals for tlie markets of the wojrld. This 
is one cause of the extraordinary success of the 
woolen manufacturer* of England. They have 
had steady, uniform, and adequate protection on 
their manufactured goods. 

About 1835 was the time when the duty was 
reduced from six pence per pound to one penny, 
upon wool costing one shilling. If any gentle- 
roan will take the trouble to look at tlie report of 
the World's Industrial Exhibition in London, 
he will find an interesting and instructive article 
upon the subject of woolen manufacture. He 
will find that about that year, the power loom 
was first introduced into ^neral use. About 
the same time the spinning-jenny was also intro- 
duced. He will find, by the examination before 
the committee of the House of Lords, in 1828, 
for the purpose of inquiring into the state of the 
wool-growing and manufacturing interest of Great 
Britain, the testimony of witnesses who prove 
this suite of facts: that down to 1825, nearly all 
the wool in England was manufactured by what 
is called domestic manufacturers; that is, every 
man took his wool home, and manufactured it with 
the aid of very crude and imperfect machinery, 
and then took it to Leeds, ancf exposed it for sale 
in what was called White Cloth Hall , and disposed 
of it in open market. It was purchased by mer- 
chants, who dyed and finished it. 

But these same witnesses tell you, that in 1825 
this domestic manufacture began to decline, and 
the manufacturers began to center io the larger 
manufacturing establishments; and one witness 
says that in his own t^jvn, containing five hun- 
dred houses, there were from eighty to one hun- 
dred houses vacant, the manufacturers having 
abandoned their houses and their business there, 
and gone to Leeds and other larger manufacturing 
places, to work in the large manufacturing estab- 
lishments. 

Here you find that the improved mode of man- 
ufacture—the adoption of machinery to do what 
before had been done by hand laboiv^reduced the 
cost of manufacturing, and enlarged the demand 
for wool, and by that means the production was 
increased and the price ultimately recovered. 

I have before me a little tract which has been 
distributed among members in laige quantitica for 
circulation among their constituents, and it con- 
tains a sort of synopsis of the manufacturer's 
argument. 

1 want now to call the attention of gentlemen 
to the facts set out in this tract. It will be found, 
upon a carefUl examination, that the facts set 
forth in this pamphlet are really all fables. It 



states the quantity of wool produced in Great 
Britain as follows: 

** Qaantity of wool produced in Great . 

Britain in 1800 9S,544,000 pooods. 

« Quantiiy of wa/t produced in Gnat 

Britain in idiP.:. in,flB3,7S9 ** 

" [ncrease Intwenty-eigbt yean (under 
a duty of about twelve cents per 
poanfi) only 19,079,19P •* 



«Tbe duty was removed ; and in 1850 the prodoctlon ia 
Great Britain waa SI75,000j0O0 pounds ; abowinf an incnaae 
in twenty-two yean, without duty, of 163,376,SI71 pounds. 
Notwithstanding this ropld increase m productioa. the prices 
of wool steadily advanced, as shown by tbenarliamentaTy 
statistics, the moment the duty was taken oH^ owing to tba 
great revival of manufacturing." 

Can you tell me what that means, " increase 
in twenty-eight yeare under a duty of twelve 
cents per pound, nineteen millions of pounds?" 
Does not'tnat mean that the duty of twelve cents 
had been upon wool for twenty-eight years; and 
that the price went up immediately on the repeal 
of the duty ? If it aoes not mean that, it doea 
not mean anything. Now what are the facta? 
In the same investigation before the committee 
of the House of Lords, testimony waa taken 
(amongsttother things) as to the rates of duty. 
The following table gives the rate of duties on 
wool imported into England from 1783 to 1838, 
as proved before that committee. I have myself 
examined the act of Parliament of July 9, 1819» 
imposing a duty of sixpence perpound on all 
wool imported after January 1, 1820; and the act 
of July 5, 1825, reducing the duty to one penny 
on wool costing more than one ahiUing perpouna, 
and one halfpenny per pound on wool coatmg less 
than one shilling per pound, and find they corre- 
spond with the table: 

Prom 1783 to 1804 free. 

" 1804 to 1909 ha]ft>enny per pound, 

" 180Btol814 r..8t.fifk. per hundred weight, 

« 1814 to leao . . V 7t. lU. per hundnd welgbl* 

« 1800 to 1835 W. perpound, 

« 1885 to 1838 U. per pound, 

on wool above one sbilling per pound ; and a batf^ny on 
wool under one shilling. Binee 1888, firee. 

Theduty of about twelve cents per pound lasted 
only five vears; and after 1838 wool was entirely 
free. Ana yet gentlemen exhibit these facta to us 
as the result of a protective duty upon wool. 

Again, it is said **tke moment the dutv was 
taken off, wool advanced steadily in price. " Tho 
truth of this statement may be testea by the fol- 
lowing table of the prices of South Down wool 
from 1820 to 1829, as proved before the same com- 
mittee, except for the yeare 1828 and 18S9, which 
are taken from McCulloch's Commercial Dio- 
tionary: 

PHern of South Down Wbol in Bngkmd, 

1830 If. 5d —31 cts. 1835 Is. U^99 cts. 

18BI 1«. 3d — 98 *( 189S lOif— 19 ** 

1888 li. 3<I~38« 1837 W— 17 «* 

1823 U 4|d— 30 «< 1888 84—15 " 

1884 U. 84—86 <' 1899 6^-11 " 

Again, sir, they sa^ that the duty was re- 
moved, and that in 18m) the production of wool 
in Great Britain was 275,000,000 pounds, show- 
ing an increase in twAtv-two yeare, without 
duty, of 163,.176,729 pounds. There is an edito- 
rial article in the New York Tribune of January 
28, 1857, prepared with great care, and profess- 
ing to be statistically correct, which I appre- 
hend is just as reliable in its statistics as those 
contained in thi^^Aonymous pamphlet, which 
haa nobody to s^p godfather for it. In that 
article it is said that there is in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 35,000,000 
sheep. Now, sir, if there were 275,000,000 pounds 
of wool, the yield would average eight pounds per 
fieece. Do you believe that? The proof before 
the committee of the House oT Lords in 1828, 
was that the fleets would average less than four 
pounds each; ana that is a lai]ge and liberal esti- 
mate. In the United States it is less than two 
and a half pounds per fleece. If they average 
four pounds each, there would be only l40,000,000 
Dounds of wool instead of 275,000,000 pounds. 
Now, what are the facts ? The increase m twen- 
ty-eightyeara, that is, from 1800 to 1828, waa 
19,000,000 pounds, and the increase from 1828 to 
1856— twentv-eight years more — through the ad- 
vantage of labor-saving machinery and Che in- 
creased consumption of wool, was only 28,000,000 
pounds. 
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You are toId» too, that during all this period 
the farmers were essentially benefited. I wish 
to call the attention of the committee to what was 
the effect of the repeal of this tn^e cent duty 
in 16^. Daring tne five yearl^Bfcn this six- 
pence duty was imposed upon wo^y South Down 
wool in the London and Liverpool markets aver- 
aged eighteen pence per pound. In 1838 it had 
gone down all over the kingdom to eieht pence per 
pound, and the farmers were in rebellion upon 
the subject, and this parliamentary investigation 
was the result. Yet we are told in this pamphlet 
that the price went up all this time. Landlords 
were compelled in many instances to reduce their 
rents twenty -five per cent., because their tenants 
could not pay, on account of the low price of 
wool. Well, in 1828, Parliament abolisned that 
duty of a penny a pound on wool costing a shil- 
ling, and m that year South Down wool went 
down to sixpence a pound. And yet we are re- 
ferred to the example of England for the purpose 
of showing that the wool-growers will be bene- 
fited by the repeal of duties. I know it will be 
said that that was temporary— that the price went 
up afterwards. I have in my hand a circular from 
a London wool-broker giving the price of wool on 
1st January, 1857. He puts South Down wool 
down at from nineteen to twenty pence per pound. 
In 1624 it was eighteen pence. The mcrease is 
said to be a penny per pound. But, sir, do you 
not know, and does not every man know, that the 
value of money has depreciated more than fifty 
per cent, since l824--that eighteen pence in 1824 
would buy fifty percent, moreof anyof the mar- 
ketable commodities of the country than your 
nineteen or twenty pence will buy to-day ? Isay , 
therefore, that for a term of twenty-eight years 
wool has not recovered its price, and it never 
will. 

It is true that, notwithstanding these results to 
the wool-growing interest, the manufacturer flour* 
ished; and Parliament adhered to the policy of 
free wool, and still adheres to it. The reason is 
obvious: England had a crowded population, des- 
titute of employment and of the means of sup- 
port. They must be furnished with employment, 
or supported by taxation. There was, therefore, 
no other alternative. The manufacturer must be 
sustained to give bread to their starving millions, 
otherwise they would be overwhelmed with an 
insupportable weight of pauperism and crime. 
Thank God, no such necessity exists in this 
Country: our immense public domain furniahes 
room and sc(^ for profitable employment for our 
people for e^rations to come. 

But in the article of fine cloths, France is in 
advance of England all the time. A very large 
majority of the fine cloths iniported into, and con- 
sumed m this country, are French cloths. And 
yet, during that whole period, France has main- 
^ tained a duty on imported wool. I have not been 
W able to ascertain the amount; but France has 
maintained a strict protective policy, she has pro- 
tected her wools and her woolen manufactures; 
and there has grown up there the highest perfec- 
tion in the woolen manufactures found anywhere. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the prosperity of 
the woolen manufacturers of the country is highly 
desirable and very necessary for the prosperity 
of the wool-grower. The one is necessary for 
the other. But, sir, ^ntlemen are overrating 
altogether the effect which Mb abolition of duty 
on wool will have on wMen manufactures. 
What is proposed ? It is proisosed that we shall 
reduce the outy on importea wool twenty per 
cent. When your imported wool is cleaned and 
subjected to all the waste which it undergoes 
dunng the process of mcmufacture, there will be 
five pounds of wool in a yard of cloth. If that 
woof has cost you an average of forty cents a 
pound, then the reduction of the duty of twenty 
per cent., os one fiAh, is eight cents per pound, or 
xbrty cents on the wool of which it is composed. 
Your cloth will be worth (with the duty on wool) 
about four dollars per yara. With the duty re- 
duced to ten per cent., it would be worth three 
dollars and sixty cents. Do gentlemen believe 
that with the additional advantage which that 
will give on this fine description of cloths that 
• require the lareest amount of hand labor, that 
cannot be donel)y machinery at all, it will enable 
them to command the domeetic market of the 



country, and exclude tlie importation of foreign 
cloths r And unless you can do that, the redac- 
tion of the duty will not save you. 

But if gentlemen will unite tne interests of agri- 
culture and commerce and manufactures alto- 
gether, and are ready to afford to each the ade- 
quate protection which their relative importance 
requires, we will go with them for any additional 
increase of duties on manufactured woolen goods 
that will be necessary for the purpdse of enabling 
them to protect tliemselvcs against foreign man- 
ufacturers. Le^ them be placed on a firm basis, 
and be able to command the whole trade of the 
country. Let them be able to exclude the foreign 
article altogether, and I do not believe there will 
be any necessity for duty on wool. But that 
must be first established; and we cannot consent 
to be sacrificed while you are in the process of 
making experiments as to whether you can main- 
tain yourselves or not. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that the leading argu- 
ment in favor of protecting manufacture is, that 
it builds up a consuming class for the a^cultural 
products Of the country. JThat, in my judgment, 
IS the only argument that renders it worth)r of 
the consideration of Congress, or of the American 
people. I desire to have such a diversity in the 
pursuits of the people pf this country, that each 
may consume tne productions of the other, and 
thereby save the necessity of transport to distant 
countries. But where the manufacturers of the 
country choose to abandon their friends, when 
they choose to ally themselves with the free-trade 
party in this country, when they ^hoose to turn 
round on those who have heretofore sustained and 
supported them in imposing protective duties on 
manufactured goods, then it becomes our duty to 
look to number one. 

Now, what have you done? We are told that 
if you will only take the duty off wool — if you 
will build up the manufactures of New England — 
New England will consume a verylarge amount 
of the agricultural products of tne Mississippi 
valley, and that they will find there a steady and 
uniform market. It is only about two years, 
Mr. Chairman, since we negotiated a reciprocity 
treaty which enabled New England to import all 
her bread and meat from the British Provinces 
duty free, and last year you bought from there 
twenty million dollars' worth of imported prod- 
ucts. Yes, sir, you want your manufactures pro- 
tected — you want to abolish protection on the 
agricultural products of the country; and when 
we build up your manufactures you will not buy 
from us a bushel of wheat, a pound of meat or 
butter, or a bushel of potatoes, but you buy them 
all from the British Provinces. We cannot com- 
pete with them. New England is situated on 
the Canada border. There is her water trans- 
portation on the Atlantic coast, and by the way 
of Lake Champlain. The cost of transportation 
excludes us trom the New England market. 
Canada can underaell us. This doctrine of free- 
trade is either right or wrong. On this, even my 
friend from South Carolina [Mr. Botce] and I 
will agree. If it is not right when it is applied 
to the agricultural productions of the country, it 
is not right when it is applied to its manufactures. 
If gentlemen who want wool for the purpose of 
manufacture are not willing to risk paying a cent 
a pound more for the purpose of promoting the 
production of domestic wool, then I am not will- 
ing to risk the payment of a sixpence a yard 
more on cloth for the purpose of getting domestic 
doth. If you are not willing to afford that equal 
protection to all the interests of the country, 
which will build up a consuming population for 
the agricultural productions of the country, and 
you will send us abroad to Liverpool and all over 
Europe for the sale of our agricultural products, 
then there is another thing I am not willing to do: 
I am not willing to have discriminating duties 
against goods imported in foreign bottoms. Nor 
am I willing to pay additional freight on the trans- 
portation of goods from New Orleans to New 
York, on account of the exclusion of foreign ves- 
sels from the coasting trade. I go for a system 
that will afford equal protection to all the inter- 
ests of the country; or I am willing to take all 
duty off all manufactured goods, and repeal all 
laws which discriminajte against foreign vessels, 
or exclude them flrom the eoaeting trade. Let us 



have an open field and a fair fight, or a general 
system of protection. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not alone, and wool is not 
the only interest that is sacrificed by this bill. 
Any gentleman who will look at this bill will see 
that hemp, flax, linseed, and linseed oil, and all 
the agricultural productions of the country which 
the manufacturer regards as essential to aid him 
in the cheap production of his fabrics— all these 
are to be in the same category, and sugar is to go 
with the rest. Now, if f cannot have the inter- 
ests of my constituents protected, I am not in 
favor of protecti% the interests of the constituents 
of otlier gentlemen. 

There is another argument made use of in the 
paper published in tlie Intelligencer, which I have 
passed over, and which I may as well answer 
now. It is said that the farmen of this c^ntry 
have cheap land , and ou^^t to be able to compete 
with foreign agricultura^roducts witbouta pro- 
tective import duty. I want to call the attention 
of the committee to this for one moment. We 
imported during the last year 1 4,437 ,0()fteoun da 
of wool; less in amount than we have imported 
for several years. The averaee price was eleven 
and one third cents per pound. I do not think 
Ohio farmers can raise it at that price. The 
reason of the lowness of the price is apparent. 
South America, of the 14,000,000 pounds, fur- 
nishes 5,000,000 pounds; and of this, the larger 
part comes from Buenos Ayres. In Buenos Ayree 
the land is not fenced. There is scarcely any 
value attached to it. They have no wintera there. 
A single shepherd takes charge of three thousyid 
sheep. There is no expense in producing wool 
beyond the expense or shearing. Let me read 
from the London circular I have before alluded 
to, in order that we may see at what price this 
wool is quoted on the 1st of January, 1857: 
Buenos JtyreM, Entre^ Riot, 4'e. 

Merino, washed .90il. to 97<l 40 to 50 cents* 

Mestigo, " 144. to S9<f.~38 to 44 ** 

" nn washed &# . to 11<L— 16 to 93 '< 

Common, WAshed 8^ to 8if.— 16 to 16 « 

" unwaahed 44. to Sd.— StolO « 

Cordonm, washed. lOd. to lld.-->SO to 23 « 

** unwashed 5d. to 64.— lOtolS « 

Here is this wool produced on the immense 
plains of South America with no labor, and at 
an expense only for shearing, that comes directly 
into competiti^ with the wool produced in thie 
country. 

There is a great deal of humbug in the declar« 
ation that we cannot produce all kinds of wool 
in this country. I am told that a manufacturer 
in Maine manufactured from Silesian wool, pro- 
duced in that country, a piece of cloth which took 
the first prize at tlie World's Fair in London in 
1851. Tnat same kind of wool — precisely the 
same— is raised to-day in Ohio; and that same 
man has bought five .nousand or six thousand 
pounds of it. The wool he bought, he says, will 
make as food cloth as that which was on exhibi- 
tion. It nss all the qualities requisite in the best 
wool of any country. Our soil and climate are 
adapted to the Silesian sheep. 

Mr. FULLER, of Maine. Will the gentleman 
state what he paid for it? 

Mr. STANTON. One dollar and fifty cents 
per pound. 

Mr. FULLER, of Maine. I think it was two 
dollars. * 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, thohiVhesi- 
priced wool imported into this country, as sliown 
oy the last report on Commerce and Navigation, 
is Australian wool. There is not a very large, 
amount of it, only 16,000 pounds, at a price of 
thirty-one cents per pound . There is no descrip • 
tion of wool which cannot be produced in this 
country. If there were, I should have no objec- 
tion to having the duty taken off of that kind of 
wool, if we were not cheated when we undertake 
to import it. I ascertain, by s^ntlemen who are 
engaged in the wool business, that its importation 
has ftdlen entirely into the hands of foreigners, 
and that great frauds are perpetrated upon the 
custom-house, and that thirty per cent, upon fine 
cloth is not more than equal to fifteen per cent., 
if paid in good faith. 

I hate briefly eoue over the ground upon which 
I resist any interference with the duties upon wool. 
I feel perfectly sure that for the next five years , 
if you take the doty oiF of imported wooU that 
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the American wool-growers will go through the 
eame crucible that the English wool-growers 
.went through from 1825 to 1830; and that a large 
amount of capital will be destroyed. 

In connection with this same subject, it is said 
we can produce wool as cheaply here as any- 
where else. In the investigation before the com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1828, the sub- 
ject of the expense of raising wool, and why it 
WAB raised, was thoroughly gone into. I have 
taken spme extracts from the testimonjr of wool- 
growers, which I will read. Lord Napier» in his 
testimony, says: # 

<* He bu a farm in Ettrick Forest, Selkirk coanty, Scotr 
land. If we did not raiie sheep upon it, it would become 
the habitation of anipe and foxes, and return to waste. 
IMore (ban one half of Scotland is oocapied in Cheviot and 
black-fkced abeep.'* 

Walter Frederick CampbeU, member of the 
House of Commons 4|om Argyleshire, testifies 
That— 

«*Thc wool raised in Argyleshire Is black-fkced wool, the 
coarsest that is sold. 

"Thiypni! on which it is raised is fit for nothing else. 
The sh^- walks would be fit for nothing else but shooting 
and deer-suilking. Many landlords have given a reduction 
of twenty-five per cent on rents, on account of the falling 
oflT in the price of wool.» 

Ever]^ farmer before that committee testified 
that it was indispensable, without regard to the 
price of wool, that there should be upon each farm 
a given number of sheep; that any other descrip- 
tion, of cultivation, without sheep to manure the 
farm, deteriorates the Quality of the land; that it 
goes down, and its productions are gradually and 
aifhually diminished. Hence they say they are 
compelled to keep sheep whether the wool brings 
them any thing or not. Every one knows, (who 
knows finy thing about it,) that sheep are raised 
in England not mainly. on account of the wool; 
and they do not produce much of the finer quali- 
ties of wool. Sheep are raised mostly for mut- 
'ton. In proof of this, you find that the evidence 
before this committee was, that the sheep were 
regularly killed when they are about two years 
old, and when the amount of meat could not be 
increased by keeping them longer. They are not 
kept, as they are here, until they are five or six 
years old. Mutton is a main article of food in 
England — an article of universal consumption. In 
our country we have somewh^of a prejudice 
against mutton as an article of fWd — at least it is 
not extensively consumed in the West>*and 
sheep are raised principally for the wool. 

These are the reasons wny the duty upon wool 
Js necessary. If it is an interest worthy of pres- 
ervation, it must not be disturbed; and ii the 
manufacturers expect to sustain themselves, they 
have got to stand side by side with the wool- 
growing interest, and not insult us with the idea 
that they are going to benefit us. Let us judge 
for ourselves what is for our welfare and interest. 
I do not belong to that class of idolaters who 

Sropagate their faith by fire and sword, and en- 
eavor to save men from eternal damnation against 
their will. We want our wool protected, as it 
has been from 1816 down to the present time. 
The uniform policy of the country has been, to 

.make the duties a litUe lower upon imported wool 
than upon manufactured woolens. We ask a 
continuance of the system and the policy which 
built up the manufacturing establishments of the 
P tm m 1 1 ■ nd if they choose to abandon us now, they 
must take the consequences. For the purpose 
of showing that I do not speak without authority 

, when I say that protection to the wool-grower 
and the manufacturer have heretofore gone hand 
in band, I submit an abstract of the seTenil tarigs 
from 1824 to the present time: 

AKXaiCAS TAEirrs OH WOOL AMD WOOUBN OOOBS. 

^e<o/iray93,1834. 

On fine wool engoods 30 per cent, lutil^ane 30, 1825; 
afterwards 33>j per cent. 

On staff goods and blankets515 per cent. 

On wool 20 per cent, until June 30, 18B5; afterwards 95 
per cent. 

Oa wool not exceeding 10 cents per poond, 15 per cent 

Law UnUed St(U€s, vol. 4, p. 85. 

^et of May 19, 1938. 

On cloth not less than $4 per square yard, 45 per cent 
till June 90, 1839; and afterwards 50 per cent. 

On cloth from $9 50 to t4 per yard, 40 per cent, until 
luoe SO, ltS9| afterwards 45 per rent* 

On woolen good* (tooi $l to $B 50 p^r squveyard) sAoU 



6« deemed to have cost $2 50 per square yard, 40 percent, till 
June ^, 1820 ; afterwards 45 per cent. 

On woolen goods from 50 cents to $1, wMeh $haU he deemed 
to have cost SI per •qwrre yard, 40 per cent, until Jtme 30, 
1639; and aderwards 45 per cent. 

On woolen goods not exceeding 50 cents, which shall be 
deemed to have cost 50 cents per square yard, 40 per cent, 
till June 30, 1829 ; and afterwards 45 jper cent. 

On wool 4 cents per pound, and 40 per cent, ad ratorem 
in addition, until June 30, 1829 ; afterwards 5 per cent, per 
annum, in addition « until the whole ad vedorem shall be 50 
per cent. — Law United 8tate$y vol. 4, p. 270. 

Jid of July 14, 1832. 

On milled and (Ulled cloth not exceeding 35 cents, 5 per 
cent. On silk and worsted 10 per cent. On worsteo yam 
90 per cent. On woolen jram 4 eents per pound, and 50 

gyr cent ad valorem. On blankets, carpets, ^c.j|95 percent, 
n Brussels, Wilton, and three-ply ingrain, 63 cents per 
sqnare yard. Other manu&ctures of wool, 50 per cent 
wool under 8 eents per pound, fVee ; exceeding 8 eents, 4 
cents specific, and 40 per cent, ad valorem, 

Jlet of Martha, 1833, 

All duties on Imports exceeding 90 per cent, shall be re- 
duced 10 per cent per anntmi of the exoeas, until itaipoiuitB 
to 20 per cent only. 

•«f d of JiuguMt 30, 1843. 

On fine woolens, 40 per cent 

On fine carpets^ 30 per cent 

On blankets, 15 and 25 per cent 

On all other woolen gotAls, 30 per cent 

On woolen yam, Stc, 30 per cent 

On flannels, 35 per cent 

On camlets and other manuikcturea of goat's hair or mo- 
hair, 20 per cent 

On wool not exceeding 7 cents per pound, 5 per cent. 

All other unmanufacttured wool, 3 cents per pound, and 30 
per cent ad valorem, 

Jict of July 30, 1846. 

All woolen goods not otherwise provided fbr,30 percent. 
Baixes, bookings, ^annels, and noor cloths, 35 per cent 
Blankets of all kmds, 20 per cent 
Wool onmanufkctured, 30 per cent 



THE TARIFF. 

SPEECH OF HON. JOHN LETCHER, 

OP VIRGimA, 
In ths House ot Rsprssektatites, 

Fdfruary 5, 1857. 
The Rouse being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 566) to reduce the duty on Imporu, and for other 
purposes- 
Mr. LETCHER said! 

Mr. Chairuak: The question of a revision of 
the tariff is always a (question of importance, and 
one eminently deserTing, at the hanas of the legis- 
lators of the nation, calm consideration and dis- 
passionate examination. Whenever this question 
nas come before the National Legislature, it has 
created a severe strugde and consequent excite- 
ment, growing out of the fact that the interests 
of smaller classes in the community were arrayed 
against the interests of others, who constitute 
a majority of the people of the United States. 
That contest has been ibught out on various occa- 
sions in our history. Sometimes victory has 
perched on the banner of one party, sometimes 
on the banner of the other. And yet, whenever the 
time came for a readjustment of the question, each 
party came into the field with as strong a determ- 
ination to contest every inch of ground, as if it 
had never been driven from its position in a pre- 
vious struggle. Such has been the result in the 
past. Such, I imagine, is to be the result in the 
present struggle, from some of the indications 
that have already shown themselves. 

In the discussion of this question on the present 
occasion, I shall endeavor to do justice to all sec- 
tions of my country, and all classes of her people. 
I shall not seek to array here one section of the 
country or one class of the people against another. 
I shall endeavor, so far as it is possible, to bring 
parties together so that we may arrive at some 
satisfactory conclusion in regard to this important 
question. I shall labor to accomplish a great 
practical result which now claims consideration 
at our hands. I allude to the present condition 
of the Treasury of the United Stales, and the best 
means of depleting it without wastefulness, and 
without deranging the finances of the country. 

The tariflf of lo46, which it was predicted, at 
the time of its passage, would not produce a 
sufficient amount of revenue for the purposes of 
the Government economically administered, has 
more than realuedthe expectations of its i^uthor 



and friends, as to the amount of revenue that 
would be collected under its opemtion. The Sec* 
retary of the Treasury informs us in his last 
annual report, that the surplus in the Treasury 
will be, onjtefOth of Jure, 1857, as estimated 
by him, f22]H|222 81. He reports further, thi^t, 
according to nis estimate, the surplus in the 
Treasury, on the 30th of June, 1858, will amount 
to the sum of f 43,995,710 62. Are not facta liko 
these calculated to make an impression on the 
public mind of the country, and to admonish all 
thinking and reflecting men that a financial storm. 
is gatherinp^ over the land which may involve 
thousands in ruin before even that 30th day of 
June, 1857, arrives, if some decided measure be 
not adopted to reduce the revenue, to deplete the 
Treasury, and to restore to the business of the 
country that specie which is now locked up in the 
Government vaults and withdrawn from circula- 
tion ? If this surplus shall continue to accumu- 
late, what, I ask, are to be the effects, when it 
shall reach the enormous amount of §44,000,000, 
in June, 1858 ? 

I call the attention of the House to this matter 
now, and I appeal to each and all on this floor to 
save this country from a commercial revulsion — 
such as has never been known in our history on 
any previous occasion — a re?ulsion compared to 
which the revulsion of 1836 was a small and unim- 
portant affair, for since the revulsion of that period 
our area has extended; our interests have multi- 
plied ;our business relations have greatly increased 
in magnitude and importance; and the result of & 
financial crisis, therefore, must be more serious 
and alarming. I appeal to all to g^o with me for 
the adoption of some measure which will reduce 
the revenue and which will reserve to the people 
the right of retaining in their own hands the pro- 
ceeds of their labor. The Government does not 
require for its use these large contributions, and 
there is no necessity for abstracting so great aa 
amount from the pockets of the people and with- 
drawing it from circulation. 

Let us look at the effect this large surplus in 
the Treasury is producing throughout the States. 
Various schemes of internal improvement have 
been fostered by the Legislatures of the thirty- 
one States of this Union, and many of these Legis- 
latures have loaned to those interna] improvement 
companies the credit of the State in the shape of 
bonds, to enable them to realize means for the 
purpose of prosecuting their works. What is the 
value of these bonds in the market now ? What 
is the value of the bonds of the best and most soI> 
vent of the States ? I think I may ^tfely say, from 
my own observation, that there is not one State 
in the Union, which has so loaned its credit to 
improvement companies, that is now receiving 
the par value of its bonds in the market. Why 
is this? A short time ago, when there was no 
surplus in the Treasury, we know that these^ 
bonds would command their par value, and wer^^^ 
eagerly sought after and promptly purchased. Wl^^ 
found that money matters were at that time easy 
throughout the country; that you could borrow 
money readily in almostall places; that the banks 
flourished, and were able to accommodate their 
friends. But since this accumulation in the Treas- 
ury, and the conseauent withdra\^l of specie 
from circulation, we nnd the banks themselves so 
embarrassed that, even in the State which I have 
the honor in part^ represent here, they prefer 
making their disc^^ts to those who will agree to 
pay in some one of the cities of Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, and New York, in order to protect themselves 
from anticipated dangers and well-grounded appre- 
hension of serious difficulties in monetary affairs. 
This provident care on the part of the banks 
should admonish the people that the storm is im- 
pending, and prepare them to withstand its fury. 

I say that these facts show that there is an 
unhealthy condition in the monetary affairs of the 
country, which we, the Representttives of the 
people, ought to seek in some way to correct and 
relieve. Is there any better mode that can sug- 

Sest itself to the mind of any man amongst us, 
lan to deplete the Treasury; to collect no more 
from the people than is absolutely necessary to 
enable the Government to carry on its operations 
on an economical scale ? A wise and a great man, 
has said, witli force and truth: ^ 

<* The United Srties pro(si»s to legislate for th« J)eaefit of 
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the many, or in other words, to do juUiee to all. This is all 
that ev«r is desired by the many, or could ever be for their 
beiiiMlt. Justice is the onlyrighteous object of all legitimate 
Governments." 

Are you le?islatin» for "the benefit of the 
many *' by adopting the bill of tfattfiiajority of 
the Committee of Ways and MeflR Are you 
doing "justice to allr" Are you securing the 
" righteous object "of" legitimate Government?" 
The present tariff abstracts from the pockets of 
the agriculturists, the laborers, the mecnanics, the 
artisans, and others who make up society, what 
the Government does not need to defray its ex- 
penses: it withdraws that money from circula- 
tion; it denies to them the right to use it for their 
oWn profit, and for the increase of their own 
worldly estate, and this for no needful govern- 
mental purpose. Whenever a Government goes 
beyond <he point necessary to meet its wants on 
an economical scale, it becomes unjust and op- 
pressive to the people; and the sooner you set 
about to correct the evil the sooner you will re- 
store the Government to its original principles, and 
to the great end which it was designed to -secure. 
Justice is the only riehieous object of all legiti- 
mate government, idesire to see this righteous 
object carried out by protecting every man in this 
broad land in the enjoyment of the avails of his 
labor, and relieving lup from every burden which 
may be unnecessaril^mposed upon him. 

I Jay down the proposition that all tarifiVi, ar- 
ranged for the purpose of protecti-ng domestic man- 
ufactures, do, in fact, take from one man or class 
of men in the community the proceeds of his or 
their labor, and a()ply those proceeds to the benefit 
of other parties without compensation to the party 
whose property is thus taken from him by gov- 
ernmental power. I maintain that this proposi- 
tion is incontrovertible. I maintain, further, that 
while this Government has the right to arrange 
its scale of duties, for the purpose of supplying 
its Treasury with so much as may be necessary 
to carry on its operations economically, it has no 
right, in laying those duties, to look to any other 
object than the acquisition of needful revenue; 
that whenever it undertakes to lay them, not with 
an eye to revenue, but with an eye to protecting 
any one class of the community, either manufac- 
turers or others, it does so in violation of its obli- 
gation to the many; it robs the majority for the 
purpose of placing money in the pockets of the 
minority; therefore it is not in consonance with 
the spirit or with the terms of the Constitution, 
but IS utterly subversive of every principle of 
justice and fairness in legislation. Equality is 
the great principle with us; and in disposing" of 
the burdens of the Government, these burdens 
should be so distributed that they may fall as 
nearly equal as possible on all clasps of the com- 
munity, and on all the interests of the commu- 
nitv. 

A wise, a good, and a great statesman of my 
^n beloved Commonwealth, who filled various 
Hportant positions within the gift of her people, 
as Governor, Senator in Congress, member of 
this House, and others of less importance, and 
ably and faithfully discharged the duties of ail^ 
I allude to Governor Giles — ^laid down these doc- 
trines in regard to Government, its powerd, and 
its duties. I ask for them the attention of the 
committee : 

" It should never be forgotten Uiat government Itself is 
Sn evil, bat to a ceitain extent a nneessary one. Jleyond 
that necessary extent every movement of the Oovemment 
» ill derogation of common right, and becomes a common 
cune to the people. Every enactment is in derogation of 
cnnimon right; add every enactmentbeyond the necessary 
hmita of goverameatal powers is an act of despotism. It 
la a usurfwfttion of the rights of the people." 

Again, Mr. Giles says, tpeakine of the rights 
iorrendered an J the rights retained by him when 
nan in his individual character went into a state 
of government: 

" Whence, then, the derivation of the governmental right 
to take from one man the sorplua of the proceeds of bis own 
labor and give it to another, neitber rendering pabiio ser- 
vice, and tioth being equally entiUed to the protection of tbe 
government in the enjoyment of all their individual rights ? 
^/^ lei^timato Government, stUI leas the Government of the 
b'luted Slates, being a Goveforoent of chartered, limited 
powera, has any ri^t whatever to inteimeddle with the 
surplus proceeds of man's labor after paying the pttblk con- 
tributiom ; and any encroachment upon this sacred guaran- 
tee to the individual by Government is a palpable and un- 
jottiflable uauiiMtkm. Bot tbe rapacloiui hand of Govern- 
Bi«nt, < feeling power and IbrgettiBg right,' baa at all times 



seised upon this surplus of the proceeds of labor for the ac- 
complishonent of its capricious, profligate, and mischievous 
schemes." 

1 subscribe, cordially subscribe, to these doc- 
trines of Governor Giles, and I regard it as very 
important that they should be borne in mind in 
the consideration and adjustment of this measure. 
We all well remember the efiiects which were pro- 
duced by the enactment of the tariff of 1898. It 
was followed by fierce sectional strife which threat- 
ened, at one period of its existence, a collision 
between the Federal Government and the State of 
South Carolina. Never have I witnessed such ex- 
citement as existed at that time in all sections of 
the Union; and I but speak what all feel and know 
when I say, if a blow had been struck, the bond 
of affection that unites these States, would have 
been severed, and severed forever. Every patriot 
throughout the land deprecated the then existing 
state of things. 

1 do not aesire to see such a result brought 
about by the action of this House now. In the 
adjustment of the tariff, by which the revenue is 
to bo collected to support this Government, I 
trust our action now will be marked by prudence, 
a sense of justice, and a due regard for the rights, 
interests, and prejudices even, ^fcall sections. I 
desire to see it adjusted, and it^etails arranged 
and settled, on some fair principle, which will 
enable Representatives and Senators from the 
North and the South (while neither section may 
get all it demands) to return to their constituents, 
and satisfy them that the measure is just and 
equal in its operation. If we tlius act, a just and 
generous constituency will not only approve and 
abide by the measure^ that we may adopt, but 
they will hail the spirit which actuates us as an 
omen of future peace to the country. I desire 
to see nothing more of those seotional disputes 
which have cast a gloom over our land, and di- 
vided our people. I desire to see the kind feelings 
of early and belter days restored to our country 
and our councils. The affections of the people 
is the only safe and secure foundation on which 
this Government can rest. Withdraw them from 
its support, and its days are numbered. Let us 
cease our wrangles, terminate our hostile opposi- 
te, and no longer waste our strength in a war 
from which we can reap only *' a harvest of woe.*' 

I imagine then, you wiU a^rce with me that 
the farmer, tbe planter, the day-laborer, evei^ 
class in society represented io the professions and 
otherwise, and the mechanical interests, all— all 
are interested in a reduction of the revenue to the 
standard of the Government's wants on an eco- 
nomicalscale; and that the only interest opposed 
to a reduction of revenue will come from the 
owners of the manufacturing establishments and 
stocks, who have been growing fat upon protec- 
tion. Are there not enough here representing all 
these various interests that I have enumerated, 
who are ready to agree upon some measure which 
promises to settle this question upon a fair and 
just basis, that the country will recognize and 
approve ? We must settle this question; we must 
preserve the people from the evils of this surplus 
in the Treasury; and having settled it, and saved 
them, it will perhaps not be disturbed for years 
to come. 

But suppose you come to a determination to 
adopt some bill that will be acceptable to the man- 
ufacturiqi^ interests to one section of the country, 
while it is obnoxious and unacceptable to the other 
section, or to other interests: the question will 
not be settled. You cannot expect acquiescence; 
and you must return, at the next session of Con« 
gresst prepared to have the question reopened, and 
to renew the war. You will have this subject 
kept before Congress and the country, as a bone 
of contention, probably for years to come. Yoa 
will open again the fountain of bitter waters. 

In 1846 the question was settled by the adoption 
of the existing tariff. So far as my observation 
has extended, the principle on which that tariff 
rests has met with a very general concurrence in 
the public mind throughout the country — north 
and south, east and west. If, then, we nave this 
point to start from — if the principle on which the 
question was then adjusted is acceptable, and we 
are now called on, as we are, to revise the meas- 
ure, is there any other safer or surer plan to meet 
with public approbation, and to command pop- 



ular favor in behalf of our scheme, than to start 
at that point, and make a uniform reduction, as 
far as may be necessary to meet Government 
wants, on the various schedules then recognized 
as the proper basis for the adjustment of the con- 
troversy? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. Let roe 
ask the gentleman a question. I understand him 
to say that he is in favor of a reduction of duty 
on imports on the schedules of the tariff of 1846 
in order to diminish the revenue of the Govern- 
ment. Now is not the gentleman aware that a 
further reduction would increase the revenue on 
the principle that the law of 1846 increased the 
revenue largely •compared with that collected 
under the tariff of 1842? 

Mr. LETCHER. I do not know a great deal 
about it; and as my friend from Pennsylvania and 
the Secretary of tlie Treasury are traveling on the 
same line, I will answer him through the Secre- 
tary. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
report of 1854-55, undertook to ascertain what 
would be the reduction of duties under t)|p op- 
eration of a bill somewhat similar to the one I 
now offer, and which was then presented by my 
friend from Alabama, [Mr. Houston,] the reduc* 
tion under the existigg tariff, and the reduction 
under his own projet. Under the bill of my 
friend from Alabama, the revenue would be, on 
an average for six years, $30,333,311 75, and 
(43,757,081 16 forthe next preceding year; under 
the existing tariff it would be, on an average for 
six years, $40,907,718 29, and for the preceding 
year, $58,072,390 26; and under the Secretary's 
prtriSt it would be, on an average for six years, 
$33,643,018 93, and for the preceding year, 
$47,709,320 51. As my friend is traveiine on 
that line, and as he and the SecretaVy of the 
Treasury concur in their views as embodied in 
the bill of the majority of the committee to a very 
great extent, I apprehend he will regard this an- 
swer a entirely satisfactory, and as a conclusive 
demonstration, with his faith in that ofitcer,that 
the bill of the minority will brin^ about such a 
reduction in the revenue as he anticipates* 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. I will 
not interrupt the gentleman further. I will merely 
hope the gentleman will not quarrel with his own 
Secretary of the Treasury. I do not agree with 
the Secretary. 

Mr. LETCHER. As one good turn deserves 
another, I would commend my friend froin Penn- 
sylvania to his brother from Ohio, [Mr. Stavton,} 
who has just addressed the committee on this 
subject. 

But, Mr. Chairman, so far as that is concerned, 
if my friend from Pennsylvania shall find that 
the bill of the minority will not reduce the reve- 
nue low enough, after the experiment has been 
made, I will give him bond and security that, if 
I am here, I will try to reduce it still lower until 
it shall reach the revenue standard. 

I come now to the consideration of the bill re- 

Forted by the majority of the committee; and, sir, 
concur entirely with my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
Stanton] in the remark he made in the progress 
of his speech, that it was, as reported, a tnorough 
manufacturer'sbill— that it is, considering the time 
at which it is introduced, the circumstances of the 
country now, the progress of public opinion in 
regard to the question of free trade — ^tliat it is, 
under all those circumstances, a bill more emi- 
nently protective, at this day, than tbe bill of 
1828 — which was characterized as ** the bill of 
abominations" — was at the time of its adoption. 
I do not undertake to say that the rate per cent, 
of duties in many instances is as hign; but I 
speak of it in relation to the public sentiment 
of the country at this day, as compai:ed with the 
public sentiment of the nation at the time of the 
passage of the bill of 1828, and also as to the 
prices of raw material and manufhctured articles 
then and now. I speak of^ it in that connection 
and in that view of it, as a measure as strongly 
I)rotective now as the tariff of 1828 was at that 
time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I desire to in- 
quire of the gentleman from Virginia whether the 
tariff of 1846 did not recognize, in its details, 
the principle of protection ? and whether he has 
any scheme now to propose to the committee 
which does not recognize the same thing? 1 can 
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appreciate the position taken by the gentleman 
from Misaisaippi and the gentleman from South 
Carolina, who proposed a horizontal scale to 
bring evervihing up or down to that particular 
scale; but I cannot see the force of the argument 
of those gentlemen in favor of the sjrstem of free 
trade, who have advocated, and still advocate} 
measures which discriminate for protection. 

Mr. LETCHER. My friend might have saved 
himself all trouble; for it will readily occur to him 
that, in the adjustment of the tariff for raising the 
requisite amount of revenue, it is utterly impos- 
sible so to arrange it as to avoid incidental pro- 
tection. But, as I understand my friend from 
Ohio, he is for such a measure as will ^ve full 
protection to domestic manufactures. This is the 
important consideration with him. Protection is 
the principle, revenue the incident, in his theory. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I believe we have 
the constitutional power to pass a bill for the 
purpose of protection alone. But 1 propose noth- 
ing of the kind. I a^ree with my colleague on 
the committee, that it is important that we should 
deple# the Treasury, and do it speedily; and in 
doing that, I desire simply to discriminate for the 
purpose of protecting all the industrial branches 
of this country, and not to discriminate, as the 
centleman has proposed, and as the tariff of 1846 
has done, unjustly, and in a manner oppressive 
to the great interests of this country. 

Mr. Letcher. I shall endeavor, before I get 
throuo^h, to demonstrate that the gentleman from 
Ohio 18 for protecting the manufacturers, and not 
the farmers, mechanics, and laborers. Under his 
bill the benefits go to the manufacturers — the bur- 
dens fall on the consumers. In the first place, I 
find that the schedule of one hundred per cent, in 
the tariff of 1846, which applies to brandy, distilled 
spirits, Ac., is reduced fifty per cent, in his pres- 
ent bill. I always supposea that the doctrine of 
the school of politicians to which the gentleman 
from Ohio belongs, was, that luxuries should be 
made, to a certain extent, to bear the burdens of the 
Government. But it seems that he is willing to 
make a reduction of fifty per cent, upon liquors, 
cordials, and other luxuries of that character, 
while articles of prime necessity remain at the 
present rate of duty. I cannot account for this, 
unless it be that mv friend from Ohio was con- 
sulting his taste and my own at the time this re- 
duction was proposed. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I was certainly con- 
•ulting the taste of the gentleman from Virginia, 
as well as my own. 1 become satisfied that the 
effect of the tariff of 1846 was to bring into this 
country medicated drugged and adulterated spirits, 
which were productive of great evils. I supposed, 
inasmuch as my colleague was anxious to reduce 
the revenue, if ne could have a purer and better 
article-M)ne more palatable to his taste — and ac- 
complish at the same time the object he had in 
view, be would unite with me. (Laughter.] 

Mr. LETCHER. I am much gratified to find 
that my friend was so very considerate; but still 
1 think he will ascertain, about the time we get 
to the country, if his bill shall become a law, 
that the people will have something to say about 
this question of taste, and will demand the reasons 
which justify so lar^ a reduction of the duties 
upon liquors, while iron and the manufhctures 
of iron are untouched . So far as adulterated and 
drugged liquor is concerned, my observation is 
that the dealers import a good article, which is 
drugged and adulterated aner it gets here. The 
venders of liquors, like all other classes of traders, 
desire to make as large profits as possible; and 
they have found by experience that adulteration 
ados largely to their profits. Such has been the 
past course of many of these liquor dealers, and 
such it will be in future. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. With the permis- 
sion of the gentleman from Virginia, I will tell 
him how I am informed they manufacture brandy 
here. A man goes to France and buys fine brand)r, 
has it put up at a sort of mock auction, bids it 
off at a low price, brings it here at that invoice, 
and pays duty only upon that invoice. 

Mr. Letcher, l have no doubt my friend 
from Tennessee has looked into all these matters, 
[lauj^hter,] and I am obliged to him for the sug- 
gestion he has made. 

Mr. EUfiTIS. I would ask my fViend fh>m 



Virginia whether the duty of one hundred per 
cent, upon brandy has not been the greatest in- 
ducement to the manufacture of false brandy in 
the United States? 

Mr. LETCHER. I do not know. I get good 
brandy when I desire it, but it costs a pretty 
strong price. 

The next schedule is B, at thirty per cent. It 
contains the articles which are embraced in the 
thirty *per cent, schedule of the tariff of 1846, 
with a transfer to it of some of the articles from 
the higher schedule of forty per cent. I do not 
think there has been any transfer from schedules 
lower than thirty per cent, up to that rate of duty. 
The articles transferred from the forty to tne 
thirty per cent, schedule are: 

" AlftbAiiter and ipar ornaments ; anchovies, nurdinef, 
and all other fish preserved in oil ; comfits, sweetmeats, or 
fruits preserved in sugar, brandy, or molasses ; composition 
tops for tables or other arUclcs of f\irnilure ; manufttcinres, 
articles, vessels, and wares, of glass, or of which glass shall 
be a component material, not oUierwise provided for; man- 
ullictures of wood, or of which wood is a component part, 
not otherwise provided for; prepared vegetables, meats, 
poultry and gome, sealed or inclosed In cans or otlierwise ; 
segars, snuffs, paper segars, and all other manullBictures of 
tobacco ; and wines ; Bursundy, Champagne, Claret, Ma- 
deira, Port, Sherry,' and all other wines, and imitations of 
wines." 

Nearly all th<Aarticles enumerated are known 
as luxuries, and have been reduced twenty-five 
per cent, by their transfer from the forty to the 
thirty per cent, schedule. Let the committee bear 
this fact in mind, as we proceed with the exam- 
ination of the bill of the majority. 

My friend from Ohio [Mr. Campbell] says 
that in the preparation of this bill he has been 
looking to all the great interests of the country; 
that he has been looking to the agricultural inter- 
ests, to the manufacturing interests, and to all the 
important interests of this land. We have no ar- 
ticle in this whole country that is in more general 
use, or which enters more laigely into the con- 
sumption of the people of all classes, than iron, 
and the manufactures of iron; and yet my friend 
from Ohio does not propose to make any change 
in the duty now imposed on the article of iron, 
of any character or description whatsoever, for 
the relief of the farmer, or the mechanic, or the 
laborer. ^ 

But, how is it in regard to another article 
Take, for example, the item of hemp, which, 
ufder the bill, is reduced from thirty to ten per 
cent. This is a production of the West, and has 
as strong a claim to protection as even the article 
of iron . Why is it struck down to ten per cent. ? 
If the great object is to protect all the interests, 
equally and fairly i of this land, why is it, that so 
far as iron is concerned, there is not some reduc- 
tion made in that particular article? Why is it, 
that the gentleman from Ohio is for striking down 
sugar also to ten per cent., an' article produced 
exclusively in the South, while, at the same time, 
he is for retaining the duty on iron, which is pro- 
duced almost exclusively^ in the middle and north- 
em States ? Why this invidious discrimination 
'in duties imposed on leading articles chiefly pro- 
duced in dinerent sections of the nation ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I would simply 
say very briefly — for I do not want to take up 
the time of the gentleman — that under the tarin 
of 1846, the production of sugar has proved to be 
totally inadequate to the wants of the country. 

Mr. TAYLOR. If the gentleman from Ohio 
had taken as much pains to acquire infirmation 
on this subject as one in his position should, he 
probably would not have shown himself, as he 
will prove to be, so ignorant. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I make no point 
with the gentleman from Louisiana as to intelli- 
gence. I will simply say that the figures show, 
that in that great article of universal necessity 
the people of the country have been compelled to 
pay a tax of nearly seven million dollars within 
the lastyear. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I trust, that before the dis- 
cussion closes I shall have an opportunity to show 
what the gentleman's policy is, and to expose his 
facts. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. When the gen- 
tleman makes his showing, I may reply; and I 
trust in a more courteous spirit than he has dis- 
played. 

Mr. LETCHER. The production of sugar is 



like everything else, subject to fluctuation from 
one cause or another. I doubt not, from my ob- 
servation and reading, that there have been fluc- 
tuations which have operated upon the sugar crop 
of the southern portion of the Union, and which 
have, perhajM|for the last year or two, somewhat 
reduced thfl|[Plntity as compared with the pro- 
duct of previous years. 

But how does the argument of my fViend from 
Ohio [Mr. Campbell] work? He says he will 
not protect sugar because there* is not enough of 
it produced in "the South for the consumption of 
the country; and yet he will protect the manu- 
factures of woolen goods and of iron, while there 
is not enoueh of them produced here for the con- 
sumption of the country, and while the importa- 
tions are large for the purpose of supplying that 
deficiency. Now, is that exactly a fair opera- 
tion ? Is it doing equal and exact justicf to all? 
Is it placing the great interests of the country, 
North and South, on an equal and fair footing? 
If any one interest in this land is to be judged of 
by the vicissitudes which have attended it — if the 
production of five years ago — a year of very j^at 
prosperity — is to be taken as a test on which a 
future estimate is to be based, may it not operate, 
according to his theory, in the most monstrous 
injustice to that particular interest? If, in con- 
sequence of a bad season Q|^ny other casualty^ 
the quantity produced shoinPbe diminished in any 
one year sfter that time, would he undertake to 
strike it down on that account? Yet this— accord- 
ing to the argument of my friend from Ohio — ia 
the reason assigned for striking at sugar. 

But how is it in regard to hemp ? Has the pro- 
duction of hemp diminished? I have not exam- 
ined the statistics, but, if I am correctly advised, 
the production of hemp is steadily increasing. 
If this be so, how is my friend to reconcile his 
argument in regard to sugar? He strikes down 
the duty on sugar from thirty to ten per cent., 
because the quantity which is produced in the 
United States is diminishing; and at the same 
time strikes down hemp, which is increasing. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I think my friend 
from Virginia is mistaken. 

Mr. LETCHER. I think you will find it to 
be as I have stated it. If the fact, that we do not 
produce all the suear we •consume, justifies so 
great a reduction of the duty on that article, why 
IS it that iron, and the manufactures of iron, and 
the manufactures of wool, the productions of 
which fall short of the wants of tne country, are 
exempted from a like reduction ? The following 
table, which I have had prepared by the Register 
of the Treasury, can be relied upon for its accu- 
racy; and it demonstrates clearly and satisfac- 
torAy that neither one of these articles is produced 
in sufficient quantities in our country to supply 
our wants, and hence the laree ana constantly 
increasing importations of each and all of them: 

[See table at the foot of next column, p. 191.] 

This table shows thai ifon imports increas|^^ 
from 16,750,000 in 1847 to #90,000,000 in 185|B 
wool from |556,000 in 1847 to #1,665,000 in ISSS^ 
manufactures of wool from #11,000,00 in 1647 to 
#32,000,000 in 1856— and sugar from #9,877,000 
m 1847 to #22,538,000 in 1856; thus showing a 
less increase on sugar than on iron, and the man- 
ufactures of iron or wool and the manufactures 
of wool. This great fact should be kept in mind. 

This table further shows that the importations 
of iron, manufactures of iron, and iron and steel, 
and cast, shear, German and other steel, amounted 
for the year 1856 to the sum of #24,580,262; and 
the importations of sugars for the same year 
flunounted to the sum of#22,538,653; and the im- 
portations of the manufactures of wool for the 
same year amounted to the sum of #31,961,793. 
Every argument, therefore, whidf my friend from 
Ohio has adduced to iastify the reduction he pro- 
poses on sugar, applies with equal force to iron 
and the manufactures of iron, and the manufac- 
tures of wool. 

All these articles enter largely into the consump- 
tion of the country — all add greatly to our com- 
fort and convenience. Sugar may be dispensed 
with, but iron and the manufactures of iron, and 
the manufactures of wool, are indispensably re- 
quisite for the support of the people, and for their 
protection against the rigors of tne climate. The 
pioneer, the farmer, the planter, the artiBan, tha 
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day laborer, all claBiieB in the community, find 
these last-named articles indispensable to indi- 
vidual and national prosperity. They may (with 
some inconvenience to be sure) dispense with 
saear and its manufactures. 

Now, how is it in reeard to other items ? Take 
the item of steel—anotner article of prime neces- 
sity. Under the tariff of 1846 certain descriptions 
of that article were admitteu at twenty per cent., 
while some of the manufactures of steel were ad- 
mitted at fifteen jper cent. How does my friend 
from Ohio proTide for these articles? He transfers 
the fifteen per cent, articles to the twenty per 
cent. 8chedule—-thusimposinga heavier duty than 
they bear under the tanff of 1846. 

Can it be properly insisted upon, that a bill 
which takes articles from a higher schedule, (and 
articles of luxury too,) and runs them down to a 
lower schedule, and which again takes articles 
going into the every-day consumption of the 
country, and runs them up into a higner schedule, 
operates fairly and justly on all the interests of 
the country? It cannot oe. This shiAing pro- 
cess looks more to protection for the privileged 
class than to revenue for the Government. 

I propose now to look at another article, the 
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article of wool, which is reduced from thirty 
per cent, to ten per cent, bv the bill of the ma- 
jority. I do not object to tne reduction of wool 
per M, but I do object to a reduction on wool, 
while the manufactures of wool remain unre- 
duced. I am awarothat some of those who are 
engaged in the woolen manufacture insist that 
my bill, which reduces the duty from thirty to 
twentv-four per cent., will seriously injure this 
branch of industry. While many of them say, 
that the manufactures of woolens must go down 
under a duty of twent3r-four per cent., others, ex- 
perienced and skilled in the ousiness, entertain a 
different opinion. Mr. Caleb Jones, who has had 
twenty years' experience as a woolen manufac- 
turer, and whom I know to be a man of intelli- 
gence and integrity, in a letter addressed to the 
present Secretary of the Treasury, in response 
to his circular otl853, thus speaks on this subject: 

" They [the manuracturera] will doubtless make a strong 
effort to prevent the duties (torn being reduced upon the 
manufiictured article during Uie next Congress, and the old 
and silly arguments that protscUon to tlie laborer is abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to compete with foreign manu- 
factures, will be used with no little effect. Now, [ assert, 
and challenge contradiction, that the labor on a yard of 
common broaddotli, upon most of the cassimeres, upon all 
flannels, blankets, ana coarM cloths, is really le$$ tn tki» 
eouniry than in Europe, while at the same time the laborer 
receiver more per ipesic in this couotry than in Earopo, the 
difference being in the superiority of the machinery used 
here. I believe that a duty of fifteen per cent, on manu- 
Ikctured arUdea generally, together with Uie coat of im- 
porutiooB, will be more tliaa the amount paid for the labor 
on a corresponding article manufkctured here. Let me illus- 
trate, by the following example, what I intend to convey ; 
The cost of a hundred yards of common flannel in England 

would be-Hwy at twenty cents per yard ifiO 

Doty at fifteen par cent........ 3 

Cbaiges, commiasiona, &e., not less than fifteen per 

cent 3 

Total cost ofa hundred yards in New York fM 

<( Thus yon will perceive that the duty and cbaiges amount 
to six cents per yard. Now let me assure you that the labor 
on a corresponding article of fiannel in this country would 
be, from the wool <n tke hag to the fiannel in Ms baUy not 
over (Arse cents per yard, so that an Englisli manoikciurer 
would pay as much in duties alone as the American mana- 
ihcturer pays for the labor upon such articles ; and I ftelisos 
that the above will hold good upon all cottons made here, 
and I iniotD it will upon all woolen goods. What, then, 
becomes of the argument of protection against pauper labor ? 
I am unable to give you as much in detail upon this subject 
as I should like, being unaccustomed to writing ; verbally, ( 
would be able more ftiUy to give you my entire views. I tear 
youVill have some trouble on the subject of revenue if yon 
should abolish the duties upon the raw materials without 
exception. I firmly believe that if wool were on the free 
list, there would be very few foreign cloths imported, and 
the revenue now obtained upon woolen goods would all, 
or very nearly all, be loot. The duty upon wool ahoold noc 
exceed fen per cent., nor should the same be higher on 
woolen goods.'* 

Such is the view which Mr. Jones presents, 
and I give it, that it may be weighed in connec- 
tion with the views entertained by others of equal 
experience, intelligence, and integrity. 

1 accidentally observed in a paper this morning; 
a summary of the provisions of the various tarin 
laws, containing statements of the amount of duty 
which has been assessed on the article of wool 
under each law from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment to the present time. The information 
contained in the article is instructive and inter- 
esting. I have not had the time to make an ex- 
amination of the various laws referred to, to test 
its accuracy, but I imagine it will be found very 
nearly, if not altogether, correct: 

T(sri^l>MMei on imforUi Wootfmn 17W. 

January, 1788, to April. 181&— ftee. 

April, 1816, to May, 1894—15 per cent, ad valorem. 

May, 18Ei4, to June, 1835— costing under 10c. per lb., 15 
per cent, ad valorem. 

May, 18M, to June, 1835— costing over lOo. per lb. IS per 
cent, ad valorem. 

June, 1885, to June, 1896 — costing under lOe. per lb., 90 
per cent, ad valorem. 

June, 1835, to June, 1896— costing over lOe. per lb., SIS 
per cent, ad valorem. 

June, 1896, to June, 1898— costing under lOe. per lb., IS 
per cent, ad valorem. 

June, 1836, to June, 1898— costing over 10c. per lb., 30 
per cent, ad valorem. 

June, 189B, to June, 1 8 9 9 .40. per Ib.>peclflc, and 40 per 
eent. ad valorem. 

June, 1899, to June, 1830— 4c. per lb. specific, and 45 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

June*, 1830, to June, 1839— 4c. per lb. specific, and 50 pte 
cent, ad valorem. • 

June, 1839, to June, 184^— costing under 8c. per lb. iiree. 

June, 1833, to June, 1813— costing over 8c. per lb.,(4c. 
specific, and 40 per cedt ad valorem. 

June, 1849, to Jul^, 1846— eottisg under 7e. per lb., 5 per 
ccai. ad valorem. 



June, 18«9, to July, 1846— eostlng over 7c. per Ib.,de. sp#* 
cific, and 30 per cent ad valorem. 

July, 1646, to present time— all wool 30 per cent, ad 
valorem. 

We thus see that there were extraordinary 
changes in the rates of duty, and the mode of 
laying them, under the various tariff laws enacted 
bv Congress between 17ti9 and 1846. We all rec- 
ollect, that at the time of the passage of th^jiflf 
law of 1846, gentlemen who were then interested 
in woolen manufactures, complained grievously 
of the provisions of that law in regard to the duly 
upon wool, and in regard to the duty upon woolen 
manufactures of all sorts. Where was the wool 
in this country chiefly produced prior to the pas- 
sage of the tariff of 1846? If you will take the 
trouble to go back and examine vou will find» 
that up to 1840 there was more wool in proportion 
to the population and extentof territory, produced 
in the New England States than in any number of 
States of the same size and population in the 
Union. I have collected some statistics in regard 
to the production of wool; and 1 have prepared a 
table snowine the productions of different divis- 
ions of the Union, which I have .classified as 
New England States, northwestern States, mid- 
dle States, southwestern States and Territories; 
and southern States strictly. I desire now to 
call attention to this table, for the purpose of 
impressing upon the minds of our northern 
friends, who are urging here that wool should be 
entirely free, and who are maintaining that it 
would be to the interest of all portions of the 
country that it should be free, that they ought to 
stay their hands for the present, and recollect that 
at the time when they were the wool producers, 
they were sustained oy a duty ranging from ten 
to nfty per cent, ad vaUrem, with a specific duty 
during a portion of the same time of rrom four to 
five cents per pound. But, sir, the scepter has 
departed from New England. The product of 
wool in that section of the country is decreasing, 
and the increase in the product of that article is 

foing now to the South and Southwest, and the 
f orthwest of this great country. I now present 
the table which I have prepared, and I ask the 
attention of the committee and the country to the 
results which it establishes: 

Production qf Wool in the United Statu, n ascer' 
tained from the Centut tablet. 

New England Stete. 

1840. 18S0. 

Maine 1,465^1 1,364,034 

New Hampshire 1,960,517 1,106,476 

Maasacbusetts 941,908 585,136 

Rhode bland 183,330 199,693 

Connecticut 880^0 487,454 

Vermont 3,090,935 3,400,717 

^6]440,409 7,075,509 

JDeertoss fh>m 1840 to 1850, 1,364,900 pounds. 
Nortk wuitrn Steles. 

1840. 1850. 

Ohio 3,685,315 10,194,371 

Indiana 1,337,919 9,610,987 

Illinois 650,007 2,150,113 

MisMMrt S094K5 1,^,164 

Miehiffan 153,^5 2JM3,983 

Wisconsin 6,777 953,963 

Iowa 93,030 373,808 

6,318,607 791(163,079 

hureate from 1840 to 1850, 19,734,389 pounds. 

MUdle8iate$, * 

1840. 1850. 

New York 9,845,S»5 10,071,301 

PennsvlvanU 3,048,564 4,431,570 

New/ersej 397,207 375,306 

Detewaie 64,404 57,768 

13,355,470 14,936,035 

Jncreote ftom 1840 to 1890, 1,580,565 pounds. 
Sa vtkmeat em State* and TerHtoHst. 

1840. 1850. 

Mississippi 175,196 558,619 

Arkansas 64,943 189,503 

Louisiana 49,983 109,887 

Texas , - 131,917 

New Mexico - 33,901 

Utah - 9,229 

Calllbmia • 5,590 

^^- ^ 

,^99 1,061,439 
1840 to 1890, 779,017 pouds. 
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Sovtkem Slatet, (tkiettif.) 

1840. 1850. 

Maryland 488^1 477,436 

Virginia 3,538,374 8,800,765 

Worth Carolina 695,044 970,788 

South CaroUna 399,170 487,233 

Gcoreia 371,363 990,019 

Ploiaa 7,285 33,247 

Alabd&a 8»>,353 657,118 

TenSCc 1,060.333 1,364,378 

Kentucky. 1,736,847 3,297,433 

7,346,909 10,138,369 

Tneruttt from 1840 to 1850, 3,781,460 pounds. 

I have not a doubt, if you could have the sta- 
tistics accurately collected from 1850 up to the 
present time, showing the annual production of 
wool, you would fina that the rate of decrease in 
the New England States in this item has been 
more rapid since 1850 than prior to that time. 
And is it not natural that it should be so ? Lgok 
at the rieid climate of the New England States. 
The cold is so intense that they must house and 
feed their sheep during a large portion of the 
year in order to make them productive in wool; 
and to do thitf, the owner is subjected to an amount 
of expense which the product of the wool will 
very madequately requite. 

1 desire most respectfully to call the attention 
of our friends from the New England States who 
object to any duty upon wool, to this table; and 
I ask them to consider whether they will not be 
placing themselves in a very unenviable position, 
and whether they may not subject their motives 
to serious misconstruction, if they shall insist 
upon the passage of a bill in accordance with the 
precise terms tney demand on this and other 
points iI^ issue? Sir, is it reasonable or right 
that the manufacturing interests shall be relieved 
from duty upon the raw material, and that you 
shall leave the burden upon the manufactured 
article, to be paid by the consumer when he 
comes to use it, as use it he must.^ This is the 
theory that is now inculcated — this the demand 
that is pressed upon us. . 

So far as New England is concerned, and all 
the diversified interests in this land are involved, 
I maintain that, if you will take the tariff of 1846, 
if you will reduce it twenty per cent, on all the 
echedules, and if, for the sake of compromise, 
you will go still further, and agree to give to these 
gentlemen the benefit of their raw material greatly 
lightened of their burdens in the shape of duties, 
they ought to be content. When we advance to 
that point, have we not gone a great way, in the 
spirit of accommodation, for the purpose of bring- 
ing about a settlement and adjttstment of this 
controversy upon business principles? The bill 
reported by tne minority of the Committee of 
Ways and Means is the result of this generous 
spirit and feeling:. Sirs, can you ask us, as just 
men, as men having a proper respect for the rights 
and interests of our own constituents, that we 
Aall not only go half way, but when we have 
done that, we shall go still further, atid relieve 
you from all duties on your raw material, while 
the burden of supporting the Government by the 
duties on manufactured articles consumed by us 
remain the same, and are to b6 paid by the con- 
sumers whom we represent, and whose rights, 
whose interests, are confided to us for protection ? 
Sir, I say, with great respect, it is unreasonable 
to ask it; and I fhist that our New England friends 
will surrender on this point, and meet us in a 
spirit as generous as we have exhibited towards 
tnem and their interests. If a tariff shall be 
adopted with a duty of eight or ten per cent, on 
wool, and they can demonstrate to the e;entleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Stanton,] and those who occupy 
his position, that the repeal of the duty on. this 
article, or upon any other article of raw material, 
would operate to the advantage of the interests 
of the country, as well as to the interests of them- 
selves, is it not better to biding it forward when 
you have tested it by experiment, than ask Con- 
gress to act upon it, and grant you this favor 
now ? I am inclined to concur with you in opinion 
on this point; and if you are ri^ht, time will soon 
demonstrate it. You cannot fail to see that there 
is decided opposition to your theory. Is it the 
part of wiadom to press this demand now ? Is it 
not better to test your theory by actual experi- 
ment, and tkea corns forward and ask for its 
adoption ? 



I submit to every man in this House whether 
the demand for free wool is not too radical for 
the temper of the times — whether so great a 
change, if carried out at once, is not likely to 
have the effect of alarming and shocking the con- 
fidence of the country ? When you take the arti- 
cles of hemp, of wool, of sugar, of molasses, of 
sirup of sugar, and of lead, and reduce them at 
once froin thirty to ten per cent. , at a time when 
all these interests are not expecting such a radical 
change in the policy of the Crovernment, you can- 
not reasonably hope that the measure you may 
adopt will be satisfactory to those important in- 
terests. I might ask with f reat propriety why it 
is that the iron interest of this land is to be ex- 
empt fVom the common reduction that falls on all 
others? Do those interested in the manufacture 
of iron demand or desire to be exempted from 
their fair share of the burdens imposea by Gov- 
ernment for its support? Is there anything in 
that particular interest which throws around it 
the vail of sanctity, and preserves it from the ef- 
fects of a reduction of duties, that falls upon wool, 
lead, sugar, and other great interests in our coun- 
try? Is there any reason why a particular class 
of manufactures located within two or three States 
shall have the benefit of Government exemption, 
and shall be relieved from the burdens which 
you remove from their shoulders, and place on 
the shoulders of others, many of whom are per- 
haps less able to bear them f And yet you are 
doing this, if you adopt the bill Which has been 
reported by the majority of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. From what I know of the 
men engaged in the iron manufacture, I say, 
without hesitation, that they are too just and 
patriotic to make such a demand. Is there iron 
enough produced in the country for the va- 
rious purposes of the railroads in the United 
States r This is a progressive age, and the rail- 
road spirit has taken possession of the land, and 
demands for the execution of its plans far more 
iron than can be promptly supplied. This de- 
mand is increasing annually, and will continue 
to increase for years to come. Do you produce 
iron enough to supply all the purposes for which 
the people of this country require it? The table 
of tne importations of iron to which I have re- 
ferred, proves that the quantity produced fldls 
1^,000,000 short of the demand; and now I de- 
sire to know from my colleague on the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, why it is that he has 
not, in his bill, applied to iron the same scale of 
reduction that he has apphed to southern sugar? 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. And lethim 
also explain whj-, when iron is put down in the 
bill of the majority of the committee at thirty per 
centum, lead is put down at ten per centum. 

Mr. LETCHER. I wad just coming to that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. I will 
not answer the gentleman from Virginia at this 
time; I do not wish to consume his time; but I 
pledge myself to do so satisfactorily when I ob- 
tain the floor. 

Mr. LETCHER. 1 hope the gentleman will. 
I had no doubt ** the iron would pierce his soul," 
if there was any attempt to remove, or even re- 
duce, the duty on that Pennsylvania staple. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennajlvania. I am glad 
to know the rentlemanfrom Vir|;inia, though he 
has wrapped his head with wool ^r his argument, 
has found there is even an article at the South 
which requires protection. 

Mr. LETCHER. My bill imposes a duty of 
eight per cent, on wool; his imposes a duty of ten 
percent.. Now, if my head is wrapped with wool, 
there is just two per oent. difference between the 
quantity on mine and on his, and to that extent 
he has the advantage of me. [Laughter.] 

If this bill of the majority is intended to cover 
the whole ground, if it is designed as a measure 
for all the great interests of the nation, if the 
object is to do equal and exact justice to all, no 
matter where located, no matter what their pur- 
suits in life may be, why is it that this blOw is 
aimed at the sugar interest, the lead interest, the 
copper interest, and the hemp interest ? Why is 
this fierce war waged on these -particular brancnes 
of industry, located in the West, the Northwest, 
and the Southwest? Why is it that iron is alone 
exempted ? Does it not require some explanation ? 



Have not the members of this House who are 
interested in the production of lead, hemp, ard 
sugar, a right to know why this has been done ? 
Has not every interest in this land the right to 
know why it u that they are to be made to bear 
Government burdens, and to be deprived of Gov- 
ernment benefits, ancf^the manufacturers of wool 
and iron and the lovers of brandy and wine to be 
favored at their expense ? 

My friends on the other side now and then talk 
quite handsomely about a ** home market." The 
best answer I can make to their arguments on 
this point is to give Mr. Giles's idea of a homo 
market, because it presents the subject much more 
forcibly and clearly than I can possibly do by any 
language of my own: He says: 

« The power assumed by the Government, under cover 
of the term * home market,' according to the wrf tor's un- 
derstandiuf of it, consists in rostraining tbe owner from 
selling to whom he pleases, and from buying of whom he 
pleases; and thus subsUtutes governmental for Individual 
discretion in the use of private property ; and thus * home 
market,* in its governmental sense, esaentiallv oonsisu in 
compelling the owner of private property to miy of those 
only, and to sell to those only, as well as to buy, or lo soil 
tbe tniugs only, tbe Government shall choose.** 

And again, he says: 

" It is wonderihl to contemplate the extent of the In- 
fluence of nick-names upon mankind ! It is wonderful to 
see bow great a portion of mankind is content, and even 
delighted, with nick names, when tbe things described by 
them would t>e repelled with disgust an4 inoignatiiMi ! The 
nick-name * home market* aflocds the most instructive illus- 
tration of the correctness of this observation. Whilst the 
term < home market* fascinates thcear of many unthinking 
American citizens, the term 'Continental system* would 
strike the same ear with Insult aad indignation ; yet the 
terms * home market' and ' Continental system' mean pre- 
cisely the same thing— both are grounded upon the same 
despotic principle, and both pr^uce the same practica] 
results. The Briush term * restrictive system,* although, 
unfortunately, more familiar to the American ear, and 
therefore less alarming, is nevertheless founded upon the 
same despotic principles, produces the same injurious 
eflects, and in substance means the same thing. In wbas 
did the odiou$ French * Continental systen^' consist ? la 
precisely the same thing that the beloved American < home 
market* consists. In refusing to individuals the right to 
sell to whom they please, and to buy item whom they please 
—in restraining the French people Qrom selling to foreigners 
and buying from foreigners.** 

That is the definition of ** home market," as 

given by Mr. Giles; arid, in my judgment, it is a 
efinition which is highly expressive and strictly 
accurate. 

We shall never have a " home market" in this 
country until things reach that state of pcrfectioa 
to which they are said to have attained in the 
State of Massachusetts many years ago. An old 
woman had two remarkably promising boys, who 
were very much given to trading. She said she 
verily believed (they were so sharp and cute at a 
trade) that she could lock them up in a room with- 
out a cent of capital, and they would make five 
dollars apiece out of each other swapping waist- 
coats. (Great laughter.] When you get things 
to that state of perfection that our trading is to 
be done at home, and foreign nations are cut oft 
from trade with us — ^when nothing is to be brought* 
into the country that we will purchase, and noth- 
ing to be sent out to be sold by us — ^when our 
people are prohibited from selling to foreigners , 
and of buying from foreigners, as is now the case 
in China and Japan — then perhaps this much 
talked of, (and with many of our friends on the 
other side,) anxiously desired, '* home market** 
will be secured; but until that time arrives a 
*< home market" will exist only in name. 

Mr. TAYLOR. With the permission of the 
committee, I desire to maks an explanation which, 
in point of facts, partakes of the nature of an 
apology. I owe it to the gentleman from Ohio, 
I^M^. Campbell.] The gentleman from Ohio 
interrupted the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Letcher] in the course of bis argument upon 
the subject of the tarifif. He made a statement 
which 1 think I shall be able, at a ftiture time, to 
satisfy him was founded upon a misapprehension 
of fact; but when I alluded to it, I made use of 
an expression which was stronger than propriety 
warrants; and as it has always been my tiabit, 
when in a time of momentary excitement I have 
been betrayed into an indiscretion, no matter of 
what kind, to apologize for it at once, I now- 
tender to the gentleman from Ohio my apology, 
with the expression of my re^t that I gave 
utterance to any language which violated tbe 
courtesy justly due to him. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. The apology of 
the gentleman from Louisiana was entirely un- 
necessary. I can appreciate the position of gen- 
tlemen who upon this floor, in the heat of de- 
bate, make use of remarks which sound harsh 
to the car. I may have been mistaken in regard 
to the point of fact connected with the statistics 
of the sugar interest; and whenever that matter 
shall be exposed in debate, if I am in error, I 
shall certainly make an apology as frankly as the 
gentleman has made his. 

SENATOR FROM INDIANA. 

DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 

MoirDA.r 9 February 9, 1857. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I present the credentials of 
Graham N. Fitch, Senator elect from the State 
of Indiana to fill the vacancy existing on this 
floor. I move that they be read, and that the 
oath be administered to Mr. Fitch. 

The Secretary read the credentials, as follows: 

<* I, Aabbell P. VVillard, Governor of th|M|ite of Indiana, 
Co all who shall see these presents, greetiflBVhereas it has 
been certified to me by the proper authomythat the Legis- 
lature of the suite of Indiana did, on the 4th day of February, 
anno Domini 1857, duly choose Ghabax N. Fitch a Sen- 
ator in tlie Congress of the United States, tp serve as such 
until the 4th day of March, anno Domini Iwl, I therefore 
eertify that he is duly chosen a Senator in the Congress of 
tlie united States, to serve as such until the 4th day of 
MsLTcb, anno Domini 1661. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hnnd^cnd 
caused to be affixed the seal of State, at the city of 
. ^ Indianapolis, tliis 4th day of February, anno Domini 
LL. S.J 2g57^ |j}0 forty -first year of the State, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States the eighty-fiict. 

By the Governor: 

ASHBELL P. WILLARD. 

D A.KIKL McClitrb, Secretary of State. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I have had placed in my 
hands, bv a special tnesseng^er who has been dis- 
patched here from the Senate of Indiana for that 
purpose, the proceedings of the Senate of that 
State, duly certified, protesting against the legality 
of the election of the gentleman whose credentials 
have been presented, and also a protest signed by 
thirty-four members of the House of Represent- 
atives. I ask leave to present the records of the 
Senate and the protest, and ask that they be read. 
Then I desire to object to th<^ administration of 
the oath, and submit a motion in reference to this 
matter. ,^ 

The PHBIDENT pro tempore. The papers 
will be reauT 

Mr. BRIGHT. I do not know that it is ne- 
cessary to read the protest. I believe mv colleague 
is entitled to be sworn in under the rufes and the 
precedents of the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let them be read. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I have no objection if the 
Senate desire to hear the papers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
iirill consider it his duty to hear anything that 
may come from any Senator in reference to the 
case, but the matter of course is subject to the 
vote of the Senate. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

iNniANAPOUS, Indiana, January 99^ 1857. 

The Senate t>eine in session, Mr. Cravens, the Senator 
from Jefferson, offered for adoption the (bUowing preamble 
■nd resolution : 

Whereas, on the 13th day of January, 1857. whilst the 
Senate was engaged in the discussion of a resolution of the 
House nf Representatives, in accordance with section four 
of article five of the constitution of this State, which la in 
the following words, to wit: "The returns of every elec- 
tion for Governor and Lieutenant Governor shall be scaled 
up and transmitted to tli» sent of government, directed to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, who shall open 
and publish them in the presence of both Houses of the 
General Assembly;" which resolution of the Houso of 
Ucpresentativcs bad fixed the hour of half past two o'clock 
for such opening and counting: And whereas, before any 
decision was bad upon said resolution, and before any vote 
woA either taken or demanded upon the samej and one half 
hour before the tine fixed by said House resolution, the 
Lieutenant Governor and car oj^icio President of the Senate 
and Governor elect arose in hts place, delivered to the Sen- 
ate a short valedictory, at the conclusion of which he an- 
nounced in the following words, " I now repair to the Hall 
nf the House;" whereupon, without adjournment of the 
Senate, or any other action of the same in relation thereto, 
he, the said President, descended from the rostrum, and 
immediately proceeded from the Senate Chamber fbllowed 
by a minority of the Senate : And whereas, a majority of 
the finy Senators of which this body is compOMd, as pn> 
vided by the constiiutioa of this State, remained in session, 
and und^r a call of the Senate, when it was ascertained 
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that a majority was, but a quorum of two tliirds, tm pro- 
vided by the qipstwution, was not. present, n resolution 
embodying salcnkcts was introducea and made part of the 
record of uie Senate : And whereas, thid Senate continued 
in session until the return of the absent members, when the 
aforesaid resolution with a pending amendment was con- 
curred in by the Senate : And whereas, it has been told to 
the Senators, or a majority of the members of this House, 
that, during the absence of the minority of the Senators, a 
meeting was held in the Hall of the House of Reprn«K-nta- 
tives, at which said meeting the returns of the election for 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor are said to have been 
opened and published, and at which said meeting it has 
also been said that the Lieutenant Governor, ex offiao Pres- 
ident of the Senate, and Governor elect, was inaugurated 
as Governor: And whereas, when the so-styled inaugura- 
tion and induction into office of the Governor elect, the said 
President of the Senate is also reported to have called to 
the chair, as the presiding officer of said meeting, one of the 
minority Senators, which Senator, after the so-called cer- 
emonies of inauguration had been concluded, wltliout au- 
thority or instructions so to do by said meeting, is said to 
have pronounced the Joint convention adjourned to meet 
agaiMitwo o'clock, p. m., on Monday, the S2d day of Feh- 
ruarPMzt : And whereas, there has not been, during the 
present session of this General Assembly, any Joint con- 
vention, or any determination therefor or action in relation 
thereto, by the Senate : And whereas, any Joint convention 
of the two Houses of the General Aa»embly must necessa- 
sarily consist of a quorum of each House, neither Houro 
being competent to the transaction of any business in a 
separate aitd independent capacity, without a quorum, 
which consists of two thirds of the members elect. Such 
competency could not be conferred or derived by an v meet- 
ing of the minority of the Senators with the members of 
the House, or the House as such : And whereas, it is re- 
ported tliat at such adjourned meeting of the so-called joint 
convention it is the design to elect two United States Sen- 
ators : And whereas, any such election by any such unau 
thorized, illegal, r.nd unprecedented meeting or body, would 
be inconsistent %vith the character of this General Assem- 
bly, in violation of the constitution of this Sutc, which does 
not contemplate or provide for any Joint convention for any 
such election or purpose, insulting to this Senate, and 
highly disrespectf^il to the Senate of the United States, in 
vi|M|f its recent decision in a like case, and disorganizing 
ain^^'oiutiouary in its character. Therefore, 

Beit resolved, That this Senate does discloip any knowl- 
edge of, or participation in, any meeting or so-styled loint 
convention for the above or any otlier purpose ; and if at 
any adjourned meeting of said body, it is proposed to have 
any elecUou for United States Senators or other ofiicers, or 
to transact any other business which it might be competent 
for or the duty of this General Assembly to elect or perform, 
this Senate does hereby most solemnly and earnestly protest 
acoinst any such action, as wholly unauthorized by tliis 
House without its knowledge, consent, or concurrence ; and 
that we will here, as elsewhere, now and forever repudiate 
and disown such act or action, as flagrantly illegal, and a 
fraud upon the sovereignty and the people of the State of 
Indiana. 

Mr. Farkington moved to refer the preamble and resolu- 
tion to the Committee on the Judiciaiy — ayes 20, noes 27. 
Those who voted in the afllrmative are 

Mr. TRUMBULL. It is unnecessary to read 
the names unless some one desires it; tne Secre- 
taiy can ffive the number of votes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was going to suggest to 
my colleague, that if he will look into the prece- 
dents in these cases, he will find it very clear that 
the uniform practice has been to idlow the member 
whose credentials arc presented to be sworn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The papers 
must be read through, unless dispensed with by a 
vote of the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I beg pardon. I thought 
they were read. 

The Secretary continued the reading, as fol- 
lows: • 

The question recurred on the adoption of the preamble 
and resoluUon— yeas 27, nays 30. So the preamble and 
resolution was adopted. 

State or Indiana, JkCorton CowUyf m : 

We, Jonathan S. Hairey, principal Secretary of the 
Senate of Indiana, and James R. N. Tyner, assistant Sec- 
retary of the same, now in session, do solemnly and sever- 
ally swear that the annexed and foregoing is a true copy of 
the preamble and resolution introduced into said Senate, 
and the action of the Senate thereon, as appears by the 
Joarnal thereof, and that said' Jouniul is correct. So help 
us God. JONATHAN S. HARVEY, 

JAMES R. N. TYNER. 

Subscribed and sworn before me, George H. Chapman, 
a notary public in and for the county of Marion, and State 
of Indiana, this 3d day of February, A. D. 1657; as witness 
my hand and official ncal, 

' , GEORGE H. CHAPMAN, 

l»" ■J Notary Puhlie. 

We, the undcraigned, Senators of the State of Indiana, 
do hereby certify that the foregoing preamble and resoluUon, 
and the action of the Senate of Indiana thereon, are in all 
respects true as above stated. 

Signed by twenty-seven Senators. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Without expressing or in- 
timating any opinion, (for none could be formed 
by me without a knowledge of the facts, and I 
know notliing of them except what is stated in 
this paper,) 1 wish^say to my colleague that 
I think it has been, flpiot the invariable, at least 



the general, practice of the Senate in all such 
cases to consider the certificate as prima fade evi- 
dence of the facts entitling^ the claimant to his 
scat, and then nn investigation can be had. I call 
his attention to the case that arose from Illinois 
some years since, in the person of my late col- 
league. General Shields. A protest was made 
against his taking his seat on the ground of inel- 
igibility. The Senate at first refused him a seat; 
but on my pressing that point, they reexamined 
the question, and declarcdf that he was entitled to 
hid seat during the discussion. So it was in the 
case of my present colleague. The legality of 
his election, nis right to a scat, was contested at 
the time he presented his certificate; but ho was 
sworn in. The Journal, which 1 liavcliefore me, 
sho^s that the protest was made at that time. I 
will read it: 

" Mr. CRiTTXNDBir presented the credentials of the Hon. 
Ltman Trumbvix, elected a Senator by the General As- 
sembly of the State of Illinois, for six years from the 4th 
day ot March, 1855. 

''Mr. Cass presented the protest of certain Senators and 
Representatives of tlie Legislature of the State of Illinois, 
against the election of the Hon. Ltman TncMBeLL. 

" The oath prescribed by law was administered to Mr. 
Trumbull, and he took his seat in the Senate." 

After Mr. Trui^ll was sworn, the investi- 
gation took place oy referring the matter to a 
committee, having a report upon it, and the de- 
cision of the Senate upon that report. A similar 
case arose from Iowa, in the election of Mr. Har- 
LAK, and the Journal shows this state of facts: 

" Mr. JoNKs, of Iowa, presented the credentials of the 
Hon. Jambs Harlan, chosen a Senator by the General 
Assembly of the State of Iowa, to represent the said State 
in the Senate of tlie United States ; which were read. 

" On moUon of Mr. Mason, the resolutions of the Senate 
of the State of Iowa, communicated March 3, 1655, were 
read. 

" The oath prescribed by law was administered to Mr. 
Harlan, and he took his seat in the Senate.'* 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
will indulge the Chair for a moment. The Chair 
is not aware that any objection has been taken to 
administering the oath to the Senator elect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My colleague objected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. I did not so 
understand him. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I raised the objection. I 
suggest, however, to my colleague, that he allow 
the papers to be read through . There is a protest 
from members of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. One word more, and I shall 
yield. I was simply going on to remark that, iu 
the Iowa case, which was similar in principle, 
the Senator elect was sworn in, and held his seat 
during the discussion, and until the question was 
finally decided. We adjudicated against him, and 
he went home: and the Senate know the result. 
I think it is bcAer for us not to come to a decision 
on this question now, until the usual course is 
pursued, allowing the Senator to be sworn in, 
and then we can investigate the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Trumbull] calls for the read- 
ing of a further paper; and it will be read, unless 
objected to. 

The Secretary read the following protest, signed 
by thirty-four members of the Indiana House of 
Representatives: 
" To the Senate of the United State$ : 

<<The undersigned, duly elected and qualified members 
of tlie House of Representativ^es of the General Assembly 
of the State of Indiana, hereby protest qgainst the pretended 
election of Jesse D. Bright and Graham N. Fitch, on the 
4th day of February, anno Domini 1857, as Senators of the 
State of Indiana in the Congress of tlie United States— the 
former for Uie six years from the 4th day of March next, and 
the latter for six ycani from the 4th day of March, 1856. by 
a portion of the Senators and Representatives of said Gren* 
cral Assembl}', for the following reasons : 

" JFIrst. There was no agreement of the two Houses of 
tlie General Assembly, by resolutions or otherwise, to pro- 
ceed to the appointment or election of Senators in Congress 
on said day, or any other day of the present session. 

" Second. There was no joint convention of the two 
Houses of the said General Assembly on said day, nor was 
there any law of the State authorizing a loint convention 
on that day or any other day ibr the appointment or elec- 
tion of United States Senators, nor was there any resolu- 
tion or joint resolution approved of adopted by tlie two 
Houses of the paid General Assembly, or either of them, 
authorizing such joint convention. 

" Third. Said pretended joint convention was a mere as- 
sembly of a portion of the Senators and Representatives of 
the said General Assembly, not in a legislaUve capacity, but 
as individuals, without any authority of law, without pre- 
cedent in the history of the Legislature of the Sute, and 
having no legislative sanction ; and said Senators and Kep- 
resentatives, when so convened, bad no more constitutional 
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right to appoint nr elect Senators tlian any equal number of 
private eitixens of the State. 

"Fourth. There wva not a consUtntionol quorum of 
either House of the General Assembly present in said pre- 
tended Joint convention, there beinjif onlv twenty- three Sen- 
ators and sixty Representatives, when, by the eleventh sec- 
tion of the fourth article of the constitution of tliis State, it 
requires two tliirds of each House to constitute a quorum 
to do business, and when, by the law of the State, the 
number of Senators Is fixed at fifty, and the number of Uep- 
resentaiives at one hundred, in caid General Assembly. 

«* Fifth. Because the undersigned, as legally elected and 
qualified representatives in said General Assembly, have 
been deprived of their constitutional right to assist in the 
legal election of the Senators in the Congress of the United 
States by said illegal, revolutionary, and unauthorized elec> 
tions. 

" Sixth, Because the Legislature of Indiana, as such 
Ijegisla(ure».either by separate action of the two Houses or 
otlierwise as such Legislature, had no port or voice in such 
pretended elections, and the same were in direct violation 
of the third section of the firet article of the Constitution 
of the United States and the fourth section of said article. 

*< Seventh. Because said pretended elections are wholly 
void. 

" Eighth, Because if said elections are held valid, such 
decision will dciitroy the legal existence of the General 
Assembly of this Stale, and install in its place any mob 
which may see proper to take forcible possession of the 
House as a Joint convention of the General Assembly, 
without the concurrence of either body, the sanction of the 
constitution, or authority of law. 

" For these and various other^^ons which might be 
named, the underaigned protest afffinst the validity of said 
pretended elections, and assk tliat the Senate of tiie United 
States may declare them null and void. 

" Given under our hand this 4th day of Fehniary, at In- 
dianapolis, anno 8M)mini 1857." 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I admit, sir, that the prac- 
tice has oAcn been to admit a member to a seat 
on a certificate of his election, and to investigate 
any matter of contest which may arise after- 
wards. That course has been adopted from con- 
venience, I suppose, and the difficulty of inves- 
tigating the matter at once. It is not a positive 
rule, nor has it been by any means, as my col- 
league supposes, the uniform practice. The prac- 
tice has been both ways. I nave before me the 
book on contested elections; and on looking into 
it — and I have not looked very carefully— 1 find 
that in the case of Kensey Johns, of Delaware, 
appointed in the place of George Read in 1793, 
Mr. Johns appeared in this body on the 24th of 
March, 1794, and produced his credentials of ap- 
pointment, •! whereupon it was moved that they 
be referred to the consideration of the Committee 
of Elections, before the said Kensey Johns should 
be permitted to qualify, who are directed to re- 
port thereupon." The motion was agreed to by 
a vote of thirteen to twelve, and the credentials 
were referred. A report was subsequently made, 
and Mr. Johns was decided not to oe entitled to 
a seat. 

In 1809, Stanley Griswold, of Ohio, appeared 
and presented his credentials on fhe 9th of June. 
It was 

" Orderedj That bis credentials be referred to the Com- 
mittee of Elections." 

Oil the 15th of June the committee reported 
favorably thereon, and he was then admitted to 
his seat. 

Mr. HALE. -Were these cases in ^the Senate 
or in the House of Representatives ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. In the Senate. In 1825, 
Mr. Lanman, of Connecticut, who had been pre- 
viously a member of the Senate, when it convened 
in special session on the 4th of March, presented 
his credentials, and a motion was made by Mr. 
Holmes, as has now been made by the Senator 
from Indiana, ** that he be permitted to take the 
oath prescribed by the Constitution." 

** On motion of Mr. Eatov, it wua 

« Ordered, That the foregoing motion, together with the 
credentials of Mr. Lnnman, be referred to a select com- 
mittee, to consifit of three members, to consider and report 
thereon." 

The commilteo was appointed. They did re- 
port on the case, and the Senate decided, at a 
subsequent period, that Mr. Lanman was not 
entitled to his seat. 

Mr. CASS. Will the honorable Senator state 
what was the point of the decision in that case ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The decision was Uiat the 
Governor had no authority to appoint. 

Mr. CASS. Did the question turn on the cre- 
dentials ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. No objection was taken to 
the form of the credentials in any of these cases; 
but the objection in the case of Mr. Lanman was 



that the vacancy was not eucl; a vacancy as the 
Governor had authority to fill. ^ 

Mr. HALE. There had been a session of the 
Legislature, and they had neglected to fill the 
place. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senate will all re- 
member the famous New Jersey case, in the 
House of Representatives, where the claimants 
presented their certificates of election under what 
was called the broad seal of the State, and the 
House refused to admit them. An investigation 
was had, and they were ultimately decided not 
entitled to seats. So from these cases it will be 
observed that the practice has been both ways. 

Now, I take it for granted that the gentleman 
claiming a scat in this body from the State of In- 
diana does not desire to be admitted, or to be 
qualified, unless heris entitled constitutionally to 
a seat. No gentleman would desire a sesj^pon 
this floor, unless he was constitutionally and 
rightfully and legally entitled to it; and it is wrong 
that any one should occupy a seat for a sinsle 
day who is not constitutionally elected. If tlie 
case presented be one which the Senate can pass 
upon immediately, if the facts are all before the 
Senate, if there dc no dispute in regard to the 
case, justice requires — the rights of the Senate 
require, its immediate decision; and it is due to 
the individual himself, for no person wishes to be 
admitted to a scat wrongfully, and subsequently 
to be turned out. It is only from the necessity 
of the case that a different rule has ever prevailea. 
1 presume every one will assent to the proposition 
at once, tliat if it were the practice, and the facts 
were before the Senate, it would be better always 
to dispose of a question of tliis character ^^re 
the applicant is sworn in, for it is impro]^Pis- 
suredly that any individual not entitled to a seat 
should occupy jt, and participate in the proceed- 
ings of the body. 

Is there any o^ectin rcferrin«^ the present case 
to the Judiciary Committee ? Would the honor- 
able chairman of that committee shed any light 
upon it ? It so happens that we have recently had 
before us a case involving principles decisive of 
this. That case was before that committee; the 
Senate have acted upon it; and the whole body is 
familiaf with the facts and with the action. I take 
it there is no dispute about the facts in this case. 
I propose a resolution, or intend to do so, that the 
person presenting his credentials is not entitled 
to a seat; and I think we are as well prepared to 
pass upon that resolution to-day as at any other 
time. IC there is any dispute aoout the facts — if 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Bright] shall 
show that it is necessary to refer the matter to a 
committee to ascertain wnat the facts are, the case 
will then present a different aspect; but I do not 
utidcrstand that there is any such dispute; and 
will proceed to state, as briefly as I can, what I 
understand to be the facts. 

I will state in the outset that the Legislature of 
the State of Indiana consists of fifty Senators and 
one hundred Representatives. In that State, as 
is the case in most of the States of the Union, it 
is provided by their constitution, that 

" The legislative aatliority of the State shall be vested in 
a General Assembly, wlUch shall consist of a Senate and 
Houi^e of Representatives." 

The eleventh section of the fourth article of the 
Indiana constitution declares that 

" Two thirds of each (louse shall constitute a quorum Vi 
do business." 

Section twenty -five of the same article declares 
that 

" A majority of all the members elected to each House 
shall be necessary to pass every bill or Joint resolution." 

It requires two thirds of each House to be 
present to do business, and then two thirds being 
present, a majority of the two thirds cannot pass 
any resolution or bill, but in order to pass a res- 
olution or a bill, a majority of all the members 
elected to each House must vote for ft. 

The constitution further provides, as was read 
in the proceedings of the Senate of Indiana, that 
the election returns for Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor shall be transmitted to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and that the 
Speaker shall open and canvass the votes in the 
presence of the ueneral Assembly. This, itseems, 
was done on the 12th day^January, in the pres- 
ence of the House and a firtion of the Senate. 
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jdHknsTitutional , a fraud upon the boy- 
erelgnty ofme people of Indiana, and they pro* 



The House had passed a resolution inviting the 
Senate to meet them for this purpose; but, l^fore 
the Senate acted upon that resolution, or the tinae 
fixed by it had arnved, it appears that the presid- 
ing oflicer of the Senate len his seat, and, with a 
minority of the Senate, proceeded to the Houae 
of Representatives, and on arriving there what 
had he to do ? Was he to preside? Not at all; 
but the Speaker of the House proceeded then to 
canvass tiie votes for Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor. After the canvassing was over» the 
Lieutenant Governor or Governor elect called 
one of the Senators of the minority to the chair, 
and that Senator, without any vote being put or 
motion made, declared the joint convention ad- 
journed to the second day of February. 

The Senate hearing whatliad been done, sub- 
sequently passed the preamble and the resolution 
which have been read in your hearing, disavow- 
ing and repudiating in adTvanoe any and all pro- 
ceedings which might be had, or take place, at 
any adjourned meeting of this so-called joint con- 
vention, wholly denying its authority to do any 
act, and de^ring that such meeting would be 
illegal and wF 
ereignty offW 
test against it. 

When the second day of February arrived, the 
Lieutenant €rovernor, who was then a dilTerent 
individual from the one who presided on the 12th 
of January — ^the Lieutenant Governor, who waa 
by-law the presiding officer of the Senate — goes 
through witn this same matter again; and in order 
to bring clearly before the Senate what waa done, 
I will read from the Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, 
the editor of which is the official printer of the 
State of Indiana, what was done in the Senate on 
fhat day as part of my remarks. While a report 
was being read by the Secretary of the Senate, 

" Before disposing of the report, the President arose and 
announced to the Senate that the Joint convention of tha 
two Houses which met on the IStbof Januaiy last, to open 
and count the votes for Govemor and Lieutenant Governor, 
having adjourned to this day, at two o'clock, p. m.j to meet 
again In the Hall of the House of Representatives, and that 
hour having now arrived, the Senate would proceed fortlK 
witli to the Hall of the House to meet that body in Joint 
convention, pursuant to the adjournment thereof." 

" The President then proceeded to the Hall of the House, 
followed by a large portion of the memben of the Senate, 
leaving no quonuu present." 

That is true; there was no quorum left, but 
more than a majority of the body remained. 
Now let us see what was done wljH the Lieu- 
tenant Govemor arrived in the Hmlse on the 
2d of Februai*y: 

" MONDAT AmKMOojf, Feiruary 9. 

<< House called to order at two o'clock— Mr. Speaker in 



tlie chair. 



"Joint Convention, 



" The Clerk had commenced reading (he Jottraal, when 
Lieutenant Governor Hammond, preceding the Sennte, 
maile his appearance, and took his seat beside the Speaker, 
as presiding officer of tlie two Houses in fohit conventiofi 
assembled, the Senators being seated to bis right. 

" Grove. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

" Mr. Spkaker. The gentleman must address the pre* 
sidira officer of the convention. 

« URovB. Mr. Speaker, [ again move a call of the 
House. 

" Blakk. Tlie gentleman is out of order. The two 
Housed arc now assembled in Joint convention. 

" Mr. Speaker. Gentlemen must address tlie presiding 
officer of tlie convention. 

" Lieutenant Governor Hammond said : Qn the IStth of 
January, in obedience to the requirements of the constitu- 
tion, the Senators and Uepresentatives met in joint con- 
vention in this place, and after transacting the busineas 
then in band, adjourned until this day, at two p*eloek, p. m. 
In pursuance of said a^loummcot, tlte joint coovention waa 
now assembled, and he declared itadyoumed ualii \Vedn«»> 
day morning, ten o'clock." • 

It needs on>y a statement of these proceedioss 
to show their entire irre^larity. How did the 
Lieutenant Governor become presiding officer of 
the joint convention? There is no statute in In- 
diana, as is shown by the protest here, providing 
for joint conventions in that SUkte, over which he 
is to preside. How, then, came the Lieutenant 
Governor there presiding? And if he could pre- 
side, what authority had he to adjourn the joint 
convention of his own mere fancy, without any 
motion being put or carried to that effect? 

It was at this adjourned meeting to Wednes- 
day, that the person whose credentials are pre- 
sented here is said to have been elected. Now, 
what look place on that day? The proceedings 
are set forth in the protest of the members of the 
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lloufle; but to make the matter a little more clear 
I refer to the report as published in the State pa- 
per: 

" In the Senate, Wednesday, February 4, 1857: 
"Mr. HcrrREN proceeded to discuss the question of 
order, dming which the President arose and announced to 
tJI»e Senate, that the Joint convontion which met on tbo 
13tb of January last, liaving adijourned to meetasain in the 
JIall of the noui^c of Benrcsentntivea on the 2d day of 
February last, at two oMock, p. in. ; and having, on the 
•aid 3d day of February, adjourned to meet again in the 
Hall of the House, to-day, at ten o'clock, a. na., and that 
liour having now arrived, the Senate would proceed to the 
flail of the House, in pursuance of said adjournment, to 
meet in Joint convention (br the purpose of electing two 
United Stales Senators. 

«Tbe President then repaired to tlie Repreaentatives 
Hall, accompanied by Senators." 

On their arriyal in the Hall of the House, the 
following proceedings took place: 

**Mt, Speaker. The gentleman will suspend his re- 
Biarks. The hour for Joint convention has arrived." 

Thus the Speaker intenruptedti gentleman who 
"waB speaking: 

*' At ten o'clock the Senate, preceded by the presiding 
officer, appeared. Lieutenant Gover^m^mmond toolE 
tbe chair, and called the convention to^^H, 

** Solon Turinan was appointed Secr^^Hn'the conven- 
tion by the President, who also nominsIRDudge PerlAns 
to administer the oath of olfiee. 

« Tlie Pretident said : 

<* Oenilemen of the Convetotion : We are here assembled 
in Joint convention under a provision of the constitution, 
and you will now proceed to choose a United States Sena- 
tor, to serve as such until the 4tta of Much, IS61." 

That is the first thing said about a United States 
Senator. The Lieutenant Governor orders an 
election in the same manner that he had adjourned 
the convention. Mr. Walpole, of Hancock, 
nominated Graham N. Fitch; and on the first bal- 
loting it appears that Mr. Fitch received 83 votes 
— not two tnirds, it will be perceived, of the mem- 
bersof the General Assembly — the whole number 
of members of both Houses being I5D. Nor were 
tiflro thirds of either branch presenV 

George G. Dunn received two votes, and blank 
one, making in all eighty-six votes; and twenty- 
three of those were ^nators. A majority of the 
Senate was not present. A majority of the House 
— sixty-two members — were present, but not two 
thirds, which was necessary to constitute a quo- 
ru m of that body. So that there was not present 
a quorum of either House, and there was not 
present even a majority of the Senate. 

We have this exhibition: A number of the 
members oi the General Assembly of the State 
of Indiana assembling together on different occa- 
sions, presided over oy an officer without any 
authority, adjourned from time to time without 
authority by that officer, and he directing them 
to elect a United States Senator, and they pro- 
ceeding to an election without having a quorum 
of either branch of the Legislature present, or a 
majority of one of its branches, ^he person 
elected under such circumstances comes here, 
presents his credentials from the Governor, and 
asks to be admitted to a scat at once, and that 
liis right to occup}^ it may be investigate^fter- 
wards; and it is insisted upon, and forwhat? 
Kor what do you wish him to be admitted ? Do 
the Judiciary Committee wish these facts referred 
to them to make a report upon them.' They have 
already reported upon a case, not like this, it is 
true, but a case very much stronger than this, 
and reported that the party was not entitled to 
his seat; |ind the Senate sustained that report. 

The third section of the first article «f the Con- 
stitution of the United States declares that « the 
Senate of the United States shall be composed 
of two Senators from each State, chosen by the 
Legislature thereof." 

la it pretended that the Legislature of Indiana 
with the statement of facts which I have made 
uncontradicted, has chosen the person whose cre- 
dentials have been presented a Senator from that 
State.' 

Another clause of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States declares that 

" The times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the Legtolamre thereof." 

• Has the Legislature of Indiana prescribed the 
time and place and manner of the election which 
is said to have taken place ? Does it not appear 
by the papers on your table, duly certified by 
the Senate of Indiana, that that body protested 



against an election of Senators at any of the ad- 
journed meetings of the so-called joint conven- 
tion.' Do they not repudiate this whole thing? 
There is no law in the State of Indiana prescrib- 
ing the time, the place, and the manner of elect- 
ing Senators, ana in the absence of any law or 
agreement of the two branches of the Legislature, 
can less than a quorum of the bodies get together 
and elect a Senator? As is said in one of the 
papers submitted, signed by thirty-four members 
of the House of Representatives of the State of 
Indiana, if this election can be sustained, it is 
destructive to the legal existence of the General 
Assembly of that State, and installs in its place 
any mob which may see proper to take forcible 
possession of the House as a joint convention of 
the Genera] Assembly, without the concurrence 
of e^er body, the sanction of the Constitution, 
or iMnority of law. 

But, sir, this whole question was recently be- 
fore the Senate, and discussed in this body in the 
case of the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. Harlak,] 
and what was his case ? There, the Legislature 
of Iowa had prescribed the time, place, and man- 
ner for the election of a Senator; and by a concur- 
rent vote both Houses had agreed to go into the 
election. They met in joint convention, a quorum 
of both Houses being present, and thej voted 
time and again for a Senator without being able 
to effect an election; but, finally, a portion of the 
members of the Senate absented themselves from 
that joint convention, not by rescinding the res- 
olution on which they had gone there, but by 
voluntary absence, leaving present, however, a 
majority of the members of the General Assem- 
bliHof the State of Iowa. A majority of the 
mmbers of that Assembly cast their votes for 
the Senator who then occupied the seat; and yet 
what did the Senate of the United States decide? 
They decided^ that that election was invalid, be- 
cause a majority of the Senate of Iowa was not 
Eresent; that it was necessary that there should 
e present in the joint convention a majority of 
eacn branch, or rather a quorum of each branch, 
the constitution of Iowa requiring only a major- 
ity to constitute a quorum. That was the solemn 
decision of the Senate of the United States made 
not a month ago upon due consideration; and 
now, a case is presented, and a gentleman asks a 
seat on this floor who comes with altogether a 
weaker case — who comes indorsed not by a quo- 
rum of either body of the Legislature, but in de- 
fiance of a majority of one of its branches, without 
any resolution having been passed to go into joint 
convention — without any agreement of the two 
bodies of the General Assembly of the State of 
Indiana to go into an election at all, but elected 
by a tumultuous assembly called together on the 
ip9e dixit of the Lieutenant Governor, who had 
no more authority to call a convention, or to ad- 
journ it, or to preside over it, than any other in- 
dividual in the State of Indiana. 

We are told that the member must be permitted 
to take his seat, and we should raise this question 
afterwards. That sometimes has been the prac- 
tice. Perhaps, as a general rule, it is the better 
practice, but why not decide this case now ? Why 
not meet it at the threshold ? Is there any dis- 
pute about the facts ? If the Senator from Indiana 
says there is any necessity to have an investiga- 
tion in order to arrive at the truth — if he will rise 
in his place and say that there was a joint reso- 
lution adopted by tne two branches of the Legis- 
lature of Indiana, that this convention was held 
in pursuance of that joint resolution, and that an 
election has been made by a quorum of the two 
branches of that Assembly convened together, I 
shall hav'e no objection to wait until he can pro- 
cure the evidence, and shall be very happy, not 
only to vote with him and allow the oath to be 
administered, but to vote that the gentleman pre- 
senting his credentials is permanently entitled to 
his seat. But, sir, in a case like this, where the 
facts are undisputed, why not meet it at once? 
For what purpose is the applicant to be qualified, 
and the case then referred to a committee ? 1 un- 
derstand the motion is to have the member sworn 
in, and suppose the resolution indicated by me 
would not be now in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
understood the roo|te to be made by the Senator 
from Indiana that ^re gentleman whose creden- 



tials are presented should be sworn in. The ques- 
tion is on that motion. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I submitted a motion that my 
colleague be sworn. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I object to his being sworn 
in. I suppose that raises the question. 

Mr. TOOMBS. There is but one question now 
before the Senate, Mt. President, and that is on 
the sufliciency of the credential . Every argument 
of the Senator from Illinois [^Mr. Trumbull] has 
been behind tlie credential itself. The cases to 
which he alluded, and the drift of his argument, 
were on another point that is to arise. The cases 
, of Lanman and others, to which he alludes, were 
cases where it appeared on the face of the cre- 
dential that the party was not entitled to a seaL 
I have had occasion at this session to look pretty 
fully through all the contested-election cases in 
this body; and whenever the credential on its face 
is right, the member I believe, as a universal rule 
— if there be any exception I have not found it — 
takes his seat. All the points which tlie Senator 
from Illinois has urged are behind the creden- 
tials 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt hinar 

Mr. TOOMBS. I will. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I do not understand that 
the credential in the first case I read, that of Mr. 
Johns, of Delaware, showed at all that there had 
been an intervening session of the Legislature. 
It was a case of death; and unless there had been 
an intervening Legislature after the death which 
could have supplied the vacancy, the Governor 
had the power undoubtedly to fill it. The cre- 
dentials are given; but that fact does not appear 
from the report. I think an examination will 
show it did not ap|)ear. My point is, that the 
prima facie case, which I admit is made by the 
certificate, is overcome by the record. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Then I will come to that point. 
The Senator says that th cprima/acie case is over- 
come by the evidence. That is what it amounts 
to. He says that he presents sufficient evidence. 
Then we are to take as true the ex parte statement 
of one side, which at no time has ever been done, 
to overrule the prima facie case. The Senator can 
show no case since the foundation of the Amer- 
ican Senate where that has been done — where ex 
varle evidence on one side is to overrule a fair and 
lawful credential. That is the case for him to 
make out, unless this is merely for the purpose 
of making a speech. I think he can snow no 
case where the person presenting fair and lawful 
credentials was not sworn in. 

The question was much argued in 1833 in Rob* 
bins's case from Rhode Island. There the Senate 
of Rhode Island had held over by a peculiarity 
under their old charter, and they elected a Sen- 
ator, I think Mr. Robbins. Subsequently the 
Legislature declared that those persons were not 
Senators for that purpose, and acclared the elec- 
tion void, and elected Potter. They gave Potter 
a certificate. Robbins had a prior certificate. 
They presented all their credentials. This very 
question, whether Robbins was entitled to his 
seat, was made, and elaborately discussed by Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Ewing, and other gentlemen; and all 
held that, as he had the oldest and pruna facie cre- 
dentials, he should take the seat. TKat was the 
decision in the case of Robbins and Potter, as 
reported in the book of contested elections. 

Now, the Senator says there was nota auorum 
of the Indiana Legislature present at this election. 
Where does he get that fact ? He says it takes 
two thirds to make a auorum. Where does he 
get that ? He must refer to'the laws of Indiana 
to prove it, or he must take the statement of the 
Senate of Indiana for the fkct— all behind the 
credentials. The case now presented was exactly 
his own a year ago. The protest of his oppo- 
nents was that, by the constitution of that State, 
he was ineligible to take his seat. I believed so 
then, and I believe so now. I do not believe the 
Senator is entitled to his seat; but the Senate de- 
cided in his favor. On that point, I was clearly 
of opinion that the constitution of Illinois, which 
excluded him, was a good and valid law on the 
subject. 

We next come to the case of the Senator from 
Iowa, [Mr. Harlan.] There the same thing 
occurred. It was said that there was no quorum 
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of the Iowa Senate present. That was the case.- 
There were no new facts; but he sat here months 
and months during the whole session, until the 
committee reported. It was a question of great 
difficulty. 

The declaration of the Senator that nobody 
wants to hold a seat here to which he is not en- 
titled, is well enough; but that is a matter for 
the Senate to decide. As I stated to him, I do 
not think he is entitled to his seat now. That 
was my opinion in the Judiciary Committee. I 
believed tne Senator from Iowa was entitled to 
his seat; but the Senate decided otherwise. They 
decided that the Senator from Illinois was, and, 
the Senator from Iowa was not, entitled to the 
seat. 

My argument is to show that in both the most 
recent cases of the Senators from Illinois and 
Iowa, the only questions on which their elections 
turned were presented by the Legislature, or a 
branch of the Legislature, at the beginning. In 
his case, the Senate of his own State protested 
then-^— 

Mr. TRUMBULL. There was no protest of 
the Senate, but of individuals. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I do not/^are who presents a 
protest. An individual citizen has as much right 
as a Senator to contest the legality of the seat of 
any member. I do not care who does it. It is 
a question whether you shall take the testimony 
of the protectant as conclusive. That is not a 
legislative duty; they do it as individuals; they 
can do it in no other way. But in the case of the 
Senator from Iowa, the protest was a legislative 
act. Then here the case is directly the one which 
that presented. The Senate of Iowa in that case, 
and the Senate of Indiana in this, protest, declar- 
ing that he was not legally elected; that there was 
no quorum; that they were not in joint conven- 
tion; thatthcy never did go mto joint convention; 
that they heard of it casually, as these gentlemen 
say they did ; and that no election ever did take 
place according to the law of Iowa. In my judg- 
ment it did. A majority of the Senate said it did 
not, and turned out the member. All this is be- 
hind the credential, however. 

Shall we be driven prematurely to determine 
on the point which the Senator makes, as to 
what is a quorum in the Indiana Legislature ? In 
my judgment, the rule of the constitution of In- 
diana requiring two thirds to be present to con- 
stitute a quorum in each branch relates to legis- 
lation. The Senator goes into a long argument 
to show that they could not pass a joint resolution 
without two thirds. Who pretends that a joint 
resolution is necessary to elect a United States 
Senator ? If one branch sends ji notice to the 
other, " We are ready to meet you and discharge 
this duty," and they have no law to do it, but 
they do actually go in, is a joint resolution neces- 
sary ? Is it not the members of the body who 
vole? No legislative act is required. If there 
was a concurrence of both bodies, the most ex- 
treme gentleman who argued the Iowa case said 
that was sufficient. In this case, if a majority of 
one body had sent to the other a messenger to 
say, " We are ready to meet you at twelve 
o'clock," without passing a resolution, and the 
Senate had gone into convention in obedience to 
that request, it is not contended by any one that 
the Iiigislature would nut have made the election. 
But the Senator from Illinois goes into a long 
argument to show that two thirds of each branch 
are necessary to form a quorum; but the consti- 
tution of Indiana requires that exclusively for 
legislative action; at least it is silent in regard to 
United States Senators. 

The Senate will readily perceive that we are 
going into high constitutional questions. You 
are called upon to investigate this case differently 
from tlie cases of the Senators from Illinois and 
Iowa, who were allowed to take their seats and 
keep them for months; and in the judgment of 
the Senate one was entitled to his seat, and it 
is the judgment of some of us that the other is 
not enutlea to his seat to-day. That is my opin- 
ion about it—that the constitution of Illinois is a 
good law in this respect. I think the Senate 
should proceed as usual in this case. Whatever 
way be the merits of the question, I do not wish 
to prejudge them by an argument now. It is 
possible they may come before one of the stand- 



ing committees of which I am a member; but I 
say the uniform rule, the rule in those two cases 
to which I have alluded , is, to swear in the persons 
bringing the credentials, although the objections 
to their electiori were apparent and matters of 
record, and there was no dispute about the facts 
in either case. I was on the committee by which 
the report was made in both cases, and we had 
no witness, but took the documentary evidence 
presented to us. There was not a solitary diffi- 
culty about a fact in the case of cither of the gen- 
tlemen; but we allowed them botli to be sworn, 
and one to sit here for months, who suffered 
under the terrible infliction to which the Senator 
from Illinois alludes, of holding a seat to which 
a majority of the Senate said he was not entitled. 
That is a question to be determined. The usage 
of the Senate and the right of the case is, that the 
member presenting^ prima facie fair crcd^tials 
takes his seat, ana if there is any question, it is 
decided by the Senate. It is a uniform rule, a 
sound rule, a proper rule; because, while all this 
investigation is going on, the member having a 
prima facie case should sit here and represent his 
State. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, the gentleman 
who comes from the State of Indiana claims to 
be admitted to a seat on the floor of this Cham- 
ber as a Senator from that State. It is very clear 
that if he is really a Senator, if he has been duly 
elected, he ought to be entitled to take his seat as 
speedily as possible. That is an act of justice 
to him, and an act of justice to the State, and 
the public welfare requires it. It is just as clear 
on the other side, that if he has not been duly 
constituted a Senator and thus entitled to ^aeat 
on this floor, he ought not to be allowed tdBike 
a seat here and to vote upon questions which 
affect the welfare not merely of the State of Indi- 
ana, by which, in that case, he is not elected, but 
the welfare of the people of this whole country. 
When he presents this claim, a Senator, who is 
responsible as such, objects to his being sworn 
in upon the ground that he has not been duly 
elected; and that objection is sustained by proo» 
which show that there is reason to doubt and dis- 
trust, if not to overpower or overcome, the evi- 
dence which he presents in favor of his claim. 

The question then arises, what shall be done ? 
That it must be investigated, and the title ascer- 
tained and determined, we all a^ree. The ques- 
tion is, when shall that investigation be made, 
and what shall be the position of the gentleman 
claiming the seat while the investigation is being 
made? This is the only question before the Sen- 
ate now. It is contended by the Senator from 
Indiana, and the Senator from Georgia, that the 
investigation should be made at a future period, 
and that, in the mean time, the person whose title 
is denied shall be entitled to enjoy the benefits, 
privilei^es, and powers, which belong to the seat 
lie claims. 

In my judgnrient this is a question of right and 
expediency in itself, in the first place, and then of 
precedent. As an original question, one of right 
and expediency with regard to the public welfare, 
I doubt not that it would be better in all cases that 
the investigation should be made immediately 
upon the presentation of the claim, and that it 
should be decided upon that investigation , and that 
the seat should remain vacant until it was decided, 
and until the title was established or i-eversed. 
There are many reasons why this would be the 
best course. One is, that, while it is possible the 
State may be deprived of a vote here in the one 
case, it is very clear, in the other case, that all the 
States may have their rights impaired and sub- 
verted by the votes of the person holding a seat 
here who is not entitled to a seat at all as a mem- 
ber of the body. It is unequal in relation to the 
other members, and to the Senate itself. Each 
of us is obliged to establish his title before he 
takes a scat here. Each of our States is bound to 
establish the title by which we hold our seats. 
But in the case of a contested election, where the 
adjudication is suspended, jud^^ment is rendered 
de bene use in favor of the client, and then the 
delay occurs, sometimes a month, sometimes a 

rear, sometimes, for aught I know, two years, 
know that it is not best for the public welfare, 
that it is not just and eq^d, that by the opera- 
tion of delays, the seats <H^his Hall should be 



filled by incumbents who have no legal title to 
hold them. 

But, sir, passing over the question of right and 
expediency, I come to the one of precedent. So 
far as precedent is concerned, the case stands in 
this way: that in the early history of the Senate 
a claimant was denied the seat; and it was held 
in abeyance until the investisfation was made, and 
the decision announced; and then he was admit- 
ted or rejected at once, definitely and finally; but 
during the later history of the Government, a 

I different practice has prevailed, and it is now in- 

' sisted that that practice is obligatory; that we aro 
bound to conform to it; that itis out of order; that 
it is out of time; and that we have not a ri^ht to 
try this question in advance before the claimant 
takes his seat. It will be admitted that is but a 
question of practice, and that no precedent in re- 
gard to a matter merely of practice can be obliga- 
tory on the Senate, and that no practice ought to 
stand which may be found subversive of the Con- 
stitution, or of the public interest and the public 
welfare. 

I come n|M^ the anplication of this supposed 
rule; and ^^^breat deference to the honorable 
Senators filBFnom I dififer, I maintain that this 
case does not fall within the practice which they 
insist upon as having been settled by the Senate. 
What is that practice ? It is, that where a Sena- 
tor presents a title which, prima facie, is good to a 
seat, he shall be admitted conditionally, or de bene 

ftsse, to occupy that seat during the investigation 
of his title to it. The question then is, whether 
the credentials which the gentleman from Indiana 
presents are such prima facie evidence of title ? I 
maintain that they are not. I maintain that ha 
has presented no sufficient or satisfactory evi- 
dence of title that is prima Jacie. Let us look to 
see how a title is to be made, and how a title is 
to be proved . No person can be a member of thia 
body unlesAe has been elected by the Legisla- 
ture of the State which he claims to represent. 
That is clear. He is not a Senator unless he has 
been chosen by that Legislature. That is not all 
the qualification. There is another; and that is, 
that he^must be chosen at the time, and in the 
place, and in the manner in which bylaw a Sen* 
ator must be chosen to represent that State . Ho«r 
are the time, place, and manner, in which a Sen- 
ator may be cnosen in Indiana, to be determined ? 
The Constitution of the United States says it shall 
be prescribed by the Legislature of the State, sub- 
ject to revision by the Congress o^he United 
States as to the time and manner. The Congress • 
of the United States have never prescribed — the 

; Legislature of the State of Indiana has never pre- 
scribed a time, a place, or a manner, in which a 
Senator shall be chosen, if I understand correctly 
the constitution and the laws of that State. Then 
there has been no time, no place, and no manner, 
fixed by any competent legislative authority for 
making the choice which it is now alleged has 
been made. The same statute which would pre- 
scribe the time, place, and manner, would pre- 
scril^ also the evidence which should be given; 
and the evidence must show a compliance with 
the prescription, and the choice is invalid and void 
unless it has been made at th^ time, and at the 

Slacc, and in the manner, thus prescribed by law. 
Fow what have w0 here ? The only evidence 
which i| offered by the claimant is a certificate, 
or a statement, sent here by the Governor of 
Indiana. I ask what has the GoveAior of In- 
diana to do with certifying to this body the elec- 
tion of a Senator by the Legislature of Indiana 
for the State of Indiana? If he has anything to 
do with it, either a law of the Congress of the 
United States, or the constitution or a law of 
Indiana, must have conferred on him the power 
and prescribed the manner in which it shall be 
executed. But there is no act of Congress which 
authorizes a Governor to certify; nor is there any 
act of the Legislature, or any constitutional au- 
thority of the State of Indiana, which authorizes 
or directs the Governor to ascertain and certify 
what has been done by the Legislature of the 
State of Indiana in execution of this article of the 
Constitution. 

Then this paper of the Governor is a paper 
which is made withput any authority of law, and 
therefore is in itself void. It does not rise to the 
dignity of prima facie evidence. It lacks the 
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authority by which it can be made. It is claimed 
and insisted hero that the paper is prima facie evi- 
dence, simply because the constitution and laws 
of some other States do direct the Governor to 
ascertain and certify and communicate the result. 
But the constitution and laws of Indiana are what 
^pwe are to consult for the Governor's authority on 
this subiect. We find that constitution and tfiose 
laws silent, and therefore the [)apcr which has 
been produced Imis no more weignt or authority 
upon the question than it would have if, instead 
of being executed under the great seal of the State 
of Indiana, and signed by the Governor, it was 
executed and signed with the seal and signature 
of the Sergeaut-at-Arms of the Senate, or the pri- 
vate secretary of the Governor of Indiana. 

Now, sir, I bee to have that certificate of the 
Governor read. If I do not mistake, the Senate 
and the c^ntry will find in that paper intrinsic 
evidence of its insufficiency; that it lacks direct- 
ness and distinctness, and internal evidence of 
authority to carry the weight of prima fade tes- 
timony. I ask to have it read. 

The Secretary read the credenii^aa follows: 

'*I, Ashbel P. VViJlard, Oovernor of tMKite nf Indiana, 
to aJl wltor shall «ce these present* greeting : Whereat it has 
been certified to me fry the proper atUhority that the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Indiana, on the 4Ui day of Febniajy, 
anno Domini L857, duly chose Gndwiu N. Fitch," Ice. 

Mr. SEWARD. Thatwilldo. "Whereasithas 
been certified to me by the proper authority'* — 
•who certified ? Who were the proper authorities ? 
^Who ascertained and determined what are the 
proper authorities? If there are^oper authori- 
ties who are authorized to certify this fact to the 
Governor, their authority must be found in the 
constitution or statutes of the State of Indiana, 
and they must be named. The constitution and 
laws of the State of Indiana constitute no person 
a proper atHhority to certify such fact to the Gov- 
ernor, but the Governor vaguely recites a certifi- 
cate made by some persons, who they are we do 
^ot know, described as ** the proper authorities;" 
but by virtue of what law, or constitution, or act, 
they are competent, is not disclosed . The whole 
paper shows, that in the first place, it was made 
^without any authority on the part of the Gov- 
ernor to make it if the recital is true, and in the 
next place, that the recital is evasive, ambiguous, 
uncertain, and therefore vitiates and voias the 
instruments if the facts were true. 

Now, sir, under ilflse circumstances, this is 
not primo fade evidence. But is the prima facie 
evidence which the Senate has been accustomed 
to require, limited merely to the certificate of a 
Oovcrnor ? Has the Governor a patent right and 
authority, or a constitutional right by any law 
of Congress, or by any act of the Legislature 
of Indiana, or a right or power by prerogative, to 
furnish all the prima fade evidence that is to be 
offered on such a question? No, sir. I have 
Bt*en prima fade evidence here, in various forms, 
oflfered to the Senate, on which members have 
been admitted to their seats. I have kj^irn a 
member rise, and say, ** the honorable gefllman 
Mirho sits next to me has been elected a Senator 
from the State of Kentucky, as I have read it in 
the newspapers, and verily believe it to be true*, 
but he has left his credentials at home, or they 
have not arrived, and I move that he be admitted 
to a seat;'* and on that, being sdfiicient prima 
Jaeie evidence, though no actual evidence at all, 
the Senator, without any dispute, was considered 
entitled to a seat. It was not anticipated that 
there would be contest or question about it. The 
prima facie evidence offered in that case was 
prima fade evidence that was liable to be contra- 
dicted equally by the prima fade evidence of my- 
self, if I had been able to do so, by rising and 
aayir^, ** I have seen in the newspapers that 
another person, and not this honorable gentle- 
man, was chosen; that is my prima fade evidence, 
and I object to his being sworn in." Then the 
prima fade evidence would have been equal on 
each side; and the evidence being balanced, there 
'would have been no prima fade evidence at all. 

So the prima fade evidence which is ofiTered in 
this case is the evidence of the Senate, the formal 
authority and authentic evidence of the Senate, 
one of the branches of the Legislature of Indiana, 
by which this election must have been made, 
protesting and shoving that no fuch election could 



be or has been made; while on the other hand all 
the prima fade evidence there is for the claimant, 
is that of a Governor who had nothing to do with 
making the election, and was no party to it, but 
was a stranger to it, and who makes his statement 
historical by reciting that it has been certified by 
somebody to him that such an election did take 
place. 

Sir, I am bound to believe, I do believe, I shall 
be content to believe, that this election has been 
made in the State of Indiana; that the proceed- 
ings have been conducted in good faith; and that 
the honorable gentleman who comes here claims a 
seat to which he supposes, and to which the Gov- 
ernor who sent him here supposes, he is entitled 
in good faith; but I must say at the same time, 
that if ever a seat shall be fraudulently claimed 
in the Senate of the United States by a man who 
wa^ot elected at the time, at the place, and in 
the manner prescribed by the Constitution and 
laws, but was fraudulently elected, that would 
be a case in which that pef#on would come in and 
be entitled to take his scat here, after we shall 
have decided that we have only one ear open at 
one time instead of two cars, and that the one is 
open to the certificate of a Governor reciting that 
helms been informed^that a claimant who is a 

E artisan of his has been elected a member of this 
ody, and the other car with which God has en- 
dowed us is closed, and that it is incapable of re- 
ceiving, and must not receive, higher proof on the 
other side that no such election has been made. 

Mr. PUGH . Mr. President, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Seward] has correctly stated 
the question which is before the Senate. It is not 
^■JMLher Mr. Fitch has been elected a Senator 
l^He Legislature of the State of Indiana at all; 
but the question is, whether he presents to the 
Senate that testimonial which entitles him to be 
admitted for the present to a seat in this Cham- 
ber I The distinction has been settled from the 
earliest times between an officer de jure and an 
ofiicer de facto. If Mr. Fitch has the proper cre- 
dentials, he is entitled to be sworn in, and to keep 
his seat until some person comes to contest his 
right. It is a question of order, it is a quei^tion of 
law; and instead of being a question of disputed 
precedents, I undertake to say that, with the ex- 
ception of the New Jersey case, which stood upon 
special circumstances, the Senatorfrom New York 
cannot find any precedent, either in the British 
Parliament, or in American legislative assem- 
blies, where this question has been entertained 
on a presentation of the credentials. 

I will advert to the question first, as one of 
reason, and second, as one of authority, following 
the Senator's own division. I will commence, 
for instance, with the other House of Congress, 
for the case must be as strong here as it is there. 
The provision relative to the election of members 
of the Senate are the same as those relative to the 
election of members of the House of Represent- 
atives. AH the members of that House meet on 
a given day. How are they to know each other ? 
How are they to know #fio is entitled to vote ? 
How are they to distinguish themselves from the 
vast number of their fellow-citizens who may con- 
gregate there on a given occasion ? It is because 
each one of them has the evidence — that evidence 
which must, in the nature of things, be conclueive 
in the first instance, for unless it be conclusive in 
the first instance, they never can have a House. 
If one member may rise and object to A B, on 
the ground that his credential is a false one, every 
member's credentials may be objected to, and 
there being no House to settle such a question, 
there must be perpetual disorder. It is the same 
question in practice here. 

On the 4th day of March, 1855, this body could 
have been in session; it might have been in ses- 
sion; and for the purpose of the ai^ument, 1 will 
take it to have been in session. Two thirds of 
the Senators hold over, and the right of the other 
third, if duly elected, to vote upon every question 
of a contested seat, was just as sacred as the 
right of Senators who held over. If the gentle- 
man who now applies from the IState of Indiana, 
had then presented this paper to us, and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois had objected to it, I should have 
objected to the paper of the Senator from Illinois, 
and the same argument would have djtcluded him 
from being sworn and from voting, and probably 



some Senator would have objected to my creden- 
tials; and thus either the two thirds that held 
over must decide every question, in exclusion of 
the right of one third who are elected and have a 
ri^ht to be heard , or else we are to have a scene 
of confusion, by which the new Senators are ob- 
jecting to each other's papers. 

Our practice stands on the principle, that for 
the purpose of organizing, for the purpose of 
starting out, for the purpose of ascertaining in the 
first instance who arc the members enutled to 
form a legislative body, there must be one com- 
mon evidence which, at the first blush, prtina/aeie 
as they .«ay in Latin, is to be received as conclu- 
sive. That is a settled proposition of law. Here 
it is in the old horn-book, Blackstone's Commen- 
taries. In England the election for members of 
the House of Commons is held, and the sheriff 
of the county is the returning officer. He returns 
upon the back of the precept addressed to him, 
sued out of chancery, that A, B, C, and D are 
elected. What is the force of the return ? Here 
it is: 

"If the fheriir docn not return f^uch knighta only as are 
duly elected, he forfeits, by the old etatntea of Henry VI., 
£100, and Uie returning officer in boroughs, foria liku false 
return, £40; and they are, bejiidcs, Uable to an action in 
which double damages shall be recovered, by the later 
statutes of King William ; and any person bribing the re- 
turning officer shall also forfeit £ JOO. But the meroben 
returned by liim are the sitting members until the House 
of Commons, upon petition, shall adjudge die return to be 
false and illegal." # 

That is the proposition. It is the same proposi- 
tion by which every officer acts. There must be, 
at some period of time, some person authorized 
by the law to examine tlie returns of the election, 
to certify tlie result of it, and that certificate must 
be sufficient to authorize tlie party to enter on the 
performance of the duties of the office, and to take 
the emoluments, if there be any. Here is a man 
elected constable. He has the proper commis- 
sion; he proceeds to execute his warrant; and the 
man whom he purposes to arrest says: *' You 
were never elected constable, and 1 propose to 
resist you for the purpose of trying your title." 
That is tlie question. 

This gentleman presents himself with a paper, 
which, for the purposes of this branch of the 
argument, I assume to be sufficient, and upon the 
presentation of it, what is our duty ? To admin- 
ister the oath of office. If the Senate of the State 
of Indiana, orif any person wishes to contest his 
election, he or they must proceed according to 
the usual method of having it heard before the 
Senate, or, if the Senate choose to refer it to a 
committee — before a committee. T^iat always 
was the law. So far as this body is concerned, 
tlxere is not a contrary precedent to be found. I 
may allude to the case of the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Trumbull] himself. A large number 
of the members of the Legislature of his State 
sent their protfst here against his election, upon 
the ground that he was incompetent to hold the 
office. I believed the protest was true; I voted 
afterwards that it was true; and tliough the Sen- 
ate overruled me, I adhere to the opinion I then 
expressed. I believed tlie Senator incompetent 
to hold the seat. The Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Toombs} says he agreed with me. Did we 
raise any objection to his being sworn ? We 
recognized that his credentials were sufficient for 
present purposes. 

I then turn to the case of the Senator from Iowa, 
whom the Senate afterwards, upon full argument, 
contrary to my opinion to be sure, adiudged never 
to have been elected. When his credentials were 
presented, the protest from the Senate of Iowa 
was read , and there was not even a question made. 
The oath was administered to him, and the cre- 
dentials, with the protest, were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Then I come to the case of thepredecessor of 
the Senator from Illinois — I mean General Shields , 
who was decided by the Senate to be incompetent 
to hold the office or Senator, but who, on the pre- 
sentation of his credentials, was awom in. 

Mr. SEWARD. I think the honorable Sena- 
tor says we find no case in which the oath was 
not administered. 

Mr. PUGH. Yes. 

Mr. SEWARD. Will he indulge me with 
showing him a case, and a recent one ? If it is 
inconvenient to hiai> I will not do so. I read from 
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the JourDal of the Senate for 1852, in the case of 
the Hon. Archibald Dixon, who claimed to be 
elected a member of the Senate from the State of 
Kentucky: 

*< Mr. JojiBS. of Tenneaaee, presented the eredentinlfl of 
the Hon. Archibald Dixon, chosen a Senator by the Legis- 
lature of Uie Commonwealth of Kentucky, to Ken>'e for the 
vneiplred term rendered vacant by the resignation of the 
Hon. Henry Clay, to take eflect from the first day of Sep< 
tamber, 1653, until the end of the term for which aaid Henry 
Clay was elected ; which were read. 

<* An objection being made by Mr. O win, to administering 
tiie oath prescribed by law to tlie Hon. Mr. Dixon, 

« A debate ensued ; and the following resolution was8u)>- 
mitted by Mr. Gwim : ^ 

*< Reaolvtdf Tliat tlie credentials of Archibald Dixon, Esq.. 
be referred to a select committee of five, to couaider and 
report thereon. 

*< And Mr. Marsom having proposed the following anipnd- 
meni: insert at the end of the remlution, < And that the 
said Archibald Diion be now qualified and permitted to take 
liid seat in the Senate and occupy the same pending the 
action of the said committee,' 

" By unanimous consent, the proceeding thereon was 
suspended ; and on motion, 

" Ordered^ That the Secretary acquaipt the House of 
Bepresentattves," Ice. 

That waa on the 6th day of December, 1852. 
I tarn now to the Journal of the next day, De- 
cember 7^ 

« Tho Senate rc^iumed the conrideration of the credentials 
of the Hon. Archibald Diion, with the resolution submitted 
by Mr. Gwix ; aiid, 

" Aflcr debate, 

" On motion by Mr. Badoer, the Senate adjourned.** 

On the 8th fay of December, 

'* The Senate resumed the consideration of the creden- 
tials of the Hon. Archibald Dixon, witli the resolution of 
Mr.GwiN; and 

" On motion by Mr. Badqek, 

'* Orderedf Tliat the further consideration thereof be post- 
poned to Monday next." 

1 turn now to December 13, which was, that 
Monday, 

" The Senate resumed the consideration of the creden- 
tials of the Hon. Archibald Dixon, with tlie resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. Gwm. 

<' On motion by Mr. HoirrBK,and by unanimous consent, 
the Senate adjourned." 

December 15: 

**Tlie Senate resumed the consideration of the creden- 
tials of the Hon. Archibald Dixon, with Uie resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. GwiK ; and, 

" After debate, 

" On motion by Mr. Halk, 

" Ordertdj That the further consideration thereof be 
postponed until to-moirow." 

December 16: 

, (( The Senate resumed the eonsideration of the creden- 
tials of the flon. Archibald Dixon, wiih the resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. Gwin ; and, 

** After debate, 

" On motion by Mr. Douot.A8,the Senate adjourned.*' 

December 20: 

" The Senate resumed the considf^ratinn of the creden- 
tials of the Hon. Archibald Dixon, with Uie resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. Gwin. 

A* On motion by Mr. Joicaa, of Tennessee, to amend tho 
resolution by striking out, after the wtinL * Reaoleed.* < that 
the credentials of Archibald Dixon, Esff?f be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiclar>\ who Khali con^derand report 
thereon,' and In lieu thereor inserting: 

" ( That the Hon. Archibald Dixon was duly elected by 
the Lesifilaturc of the State of Kentucky to fill the vacancy 
in the Senate nccauioni'd by the rcfiignation of the Hon. 
Henry Clay, and is entitled to a seat therein ;' 

<* It was determined in the affirmative— yeas 27, nays 16. 

<•' On motion of Mr. Halb, 

" Tlie yeas and nays being desired by one fifth of tlie 
members present, 

"Thow who voted In the affirmative are: Mcspni. Ad- 
ams, Atchison, Badger, Bell, Brooke, Butler, Cliase, CInrke, 
J'fOoper, Davis, Daws(m, Dodge of Iowa, Fish, Geyer, Hale, 
one« of Tennessee, Miller, Morton, Pearce, Rank. Sew- 
ard, Smith, Spruancc. Sumner, Underwood, Upham, Wado. 

" Thoae who voted in the negative are: Messrs. Bayard, 
Borland, Bradbury, Bright, Canf, Cathcart, DpSaussurc, 
Dodg4 of Wiwontiin, Douglas, Downs, Felch, Gwin, Ma- 
son, Nurris, Touccy, Weller. 

" So the proposed amcndnif^nt was agreed to. 

" On the question to agree to the resolution as amended, 

" It passed in the afflnnadve ; nnd 

** The oath prescribed by law was administered to Mr. 
Dixon, and he took Ium seat in the Senate." 

After a debate of fourteen days, in which the 
Senate — instead of ordering the subject to be in- 
quired of, and in the mean time admitting the 
Senator to his seat — proceeded to investi^te it at 
once, and did not admit him to a seat until it was 
decided. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President 

Mr. RUSK. The Senator from Ohio will allow 
me a moment. The case cited by the Senator 
from New York is not at all in point, and I am 
rather astonished that he should cite it. In that 



case, there were two Senators on the floor occu- 
pying seats from the State of Kentucky, and there 
was a contest between certain gentlemen as to 
who were entitled; and the Senate, by swearing 
in the man who presented the new certificate, 
would have been in the position of admitting 
three Senators on the floor from Kentucky. It 
was not a question of admitting the gentleman 
who presented credentials, but of turning put one 
who nad been admitted. 

Mr. BRIGHT. The Senator from Ohio yields 
me the floor. The Senator from Texas is cor- 
rect in stating that there is no analogy whatever 
between the case read by the Senator from New 
York and the case now under consideration. In 
the contested case from Kentucky there was a 
sitting member on this floor occupying this very 
seat. The claim setup by Mr. Dixon was for this 
seat. There is no analogy between tho fa^ in 
that and the present case. ^ 

I do not intend, Mr. President, to be betrayed 
into anything like aiMrgiiment or statement of 
the facts connected with this case at this time, for 
the reason that I believe it would bean indignity 
oflcred to the State that I have the honor to rep- 
resent here. Neither the Senator from Illinois 
IMr. Trumbull] nor the Senator from New York 
Mr. Seward] can refer* to a single precedent 
where the right of a Senator, presenting such a 
certiflcate as my colleague presents here tonday, 
to be sworn, has been questioned. 

The cases cited by the Senator from Illinois 
are cases where the question as to the validity of 
appointment arose on the face of the paper. My 
colleague claims to be elected by a majority vote 
of the Legislature of the State that he prongs 
representing if he is sworn here; and he hcHI- 
ceived that vote. The protest that has been read 
here this morning I intend to show, before this 
case closes, is incorrect in several particulars. 

But, as I said, I intend to be betrayed into no 
argument of the facts or the law of this case 
until the oath is administered to my colleague. 
Neither the Senator from Illinois nor the Senator 
from New York, I repeat, can refer to a single 
precedent where the right of a Senator to oe 
sworn has been questioned, presenting such a 
certiflcate as my colleague presents. Tlie object 
of this argument in advance, permit me to say, is 
to prejudice the public mind, and to prevent an 
impartial adjudication of the facts in this case. 
After my colleague shall have been sworn, and 
the whole matter referred to an appropriate com- 
mittee, I propose identifying the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Illinois, and 
other members of that party, with an effort to dis- 
organize and l)rcak up the local government of 
Indiana, and to produce a state of anarchy not 
calculated to preserve the peace and perpetuity of 
the States* I intend to show that they have been 
the counselors and advisers, and now seek to take 
advantage of the very statu of things Uiat they 
represent exists in the State of Indiana. This is 
no new question to either of the Senators I have 
referred to; they are ## conversant with all the 
facts as I am; because I have reason to believe 
they have countenanced and counseled this very 
revolutionary movement on the part of those who 
have been engaged in it in Indiana. 

My colleaffue has received eighty-three out of 
the one hundred and flAy votes of the re^Iarly 
commissioned Senators and Representatives of 
the State of Indiana; and when this question shall 
have been referred to an appropriate committee, 
and all the facts fairly canvassed, 1 have not an 
earthly doubt that this body will decide that he 
is entitled to a seat iiere. I say that the effort of 
the Senators from Illinois and New York is un- 
parliamentary and unheard of here. I can refer 
to precedent after precedent before me — I can 
refer to the case of the Senator from Florida, 
[Mr. Mallort,] the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Trumbull] himself, the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. 
Harlan,] and various others, as precedents to 
show that their right to be sworn was not ques- 
tioned. 

I repeat I do not intend to be betrayed into an 
argument on the facts and the law arising upon 
the facta of this case at this time. AAer my col- 
leaeue shall have been treated with that deference 
with which^ has been the uniform practice of 
this body to treat gentlemen presenting such a 



certificate as that which he presents, I shall be 
prepared to meet the Senator from New York, 
the Senator from Illinois, and the party to which 
they belong, on the true issue. 

Mr. SEWARD. With the leave of the hon- 
omble Senator from Ohio, I propose to read what 
I find that I did not read— the whole of Mr. Dix- 
on's case. On the I3th day of December, 1052, 
I read^to the bottom of the page: 

" The Senate resumed the consideration of the creden- 
tials of the Hon. Archibald Dixon, with the resolution suU- 
mitted by Mr. Gwin. 

" On motion by Mr. Hdntbr, and by unanimous con- 
sent"— 

There I supposed the record ended; but I 
omitted to turn over the page. On doing so, I 
find the record to read: 

** On motion by Mr. HcNTKit, and by unanimous consent, 
" Ordered, That until the question thereon be decided, 
the name of Mr. Mbriwkthkr be omitted i^any call of 
tlic yeas and nays. " • 

I haVe nothing further to say now. So far as 
the indictment which is to be preferred against 
me by the Senator from Indiana is concerned, I 
shall not plea^^ it until the true bill is duly pre- 
sented. ^^H 

Mr. TRUOTBULL. Will the Senator from 
Ohio allow me to reply briefly to the Senator from 
New York ? 

Mr. PUGH. I believe I never refused to yield 
the floor to a Senator; but lest this matter should 
degenerate into a personal controversy, I do not 
intend to yield the floor. I believe my friend from 
South Carolina [Mr. Butler] wished to say a 
word on the question of law. Will he say it now, 
or wait until I conclude ? 

Mr. BUTLER. 1 did not in the first instance 
intend to take any part in this debate, reserving 
my judgment; but as I have had more experience, 
unfortunately, in regard to tlicse cases, and have 
had committed to my jurisdiction, as far as I was 
connected with the Judiciary Committee, more 
cases, I suppose, than any other gentleman on the 
floor, I will give the result of my judgment upon 
the matter merely; I do not intend to argue it Ai 
all. 

In the case of Judge Phelps, of Vermont, he 
took his seat, and held it during the session, and 
I believe longer, witK the fact apparent, if it had 
been brought to the notice of the Senate — I do 
not know whether it was disclosed at the time or 
not — that the appointment by the Governor was 
invalid ; and that was finely the opinion of the 
Senate. In the case of Mr. Williams, of New 
Hampshire, it was very apparent that he was not 
entitled to his seat, if it had been disclosed to the 
Senate. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Will the Senator permit 
me to ask, were not both those instances cases 
where the gentlemen were entitled to their seats 
when they presented their certificates, and the 
difficulty was because there had been an inter- 
vening Le^slature } 

Mr. BUTLER. I know that; but these are the 
facts. 

M^POLLAMER. They had a right to their 
seats when they took them. The question was, 
whether they had a right to hold over? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do'not undertake to say; I 
give the recital simply. In regard to their pri* 
marily taking their seats, I do not undertake to 
say how the fact was; but in regard to their hold> 
ing over, that case was disclosed to the Senate as 
much at one time as another. In regard to Mr. 
Winthrop, I recollect distinctly the question was 
whether lie was entitled to retain his seat after 
the fact was announced to the Senate that Mr. 
Rantoul had been elected in his place; and it waa 
decided that he was entitled to retain bis seat until 
Mr. Rantoul made his appearance, or accepted. 
I am not mistaken as to that. 

In the case of Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, he 
retained his seat in the face of the protest. In 
the case of tlie gentleman from Iowa, he certainly- 
retained it in face of the protest. 

Now, 1 distinguish very much between the title » 
or the right to a seat, and the evidence of title. 
All these proceed injM are in the nature of 9110 
warranios; and as far as I have examined the 
8ubjec;t, and as far as 1 have any experience in 
relation to it, it has been in the nature of a quo 
warrarUo, asking the sitting member to show cause 
why he should retain the seat, and he has shown 
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cause on that ground. That has been the distioCt 
issue, aa far as I can spoak. 

I recollect what took place in the case bet^jip^n 
Mr. Meriwether and Mr. Dixon. I was here. 
I was of opinion tliat Mr. Meriwether was not 
entitled to tne seat; but the question was, whether 
IVlr. Clay could make a prospective resignation, 
and whether there was a vacancy on Mr. Clay *s 
death ? In all these cases, and every one to which 
I have adverted, without exception, since I have 
been here, the seal of the State h£is been so far 
irespected that nobody hns disputed tlie right of 
the member holding it to take his seat — not a 
single case, as far as I know of. 

The Senator from New York asks, what right 
has a Qovernor to give a certificate? I will ask 
the Senator what right has any one to come here 
unless he does come here with some evidence 
from his State, or offers such unquestionable evi- 
dence that no one can dispute it? 

Mr. SEWARD. Will the honorable Senator 
allow me to explain ? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly; for I thought it 
was an astonishing proposition. 

Mr. SEWARD. I am here i^bput any cer- 
tificate, or commission, or ot}^|pidcnce from 
tiie Governor of the State of NewVork, and so 
mrith my colleague; and there has never been a 
Senator from the State of JMew York certified to 
this Senate, so far as I know or believe, by any 
Governor; and if all the Governors in the State 
should to-morrow certify that we were not enti- 
tled to be here, it would be overbalanced by the 
jniina facie proof of the certificates made by the 

E residents and clerks of the two Houses of the 
•egijdature who are chained to elect Senators, and 
who certify to Congress that we are elected. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mind what my remark was. 
I said they must come hei-e under the seal of the 
State, or with such unquestionable evidence as 
no one could dispute. 1 do not know that my 
credentials have been filed yet. My friend from 
Kentucky and myself took seats without our cre- 
dentials; but no one disputed our right. I say 
the ordinary mode in which you approach the 
Senate of the United States, and 1 hope it will be 
the common mode, is under the seal of one of the 
sovereign States of this Union. 1 say it is the 
highest evidence. It is the evidence recognizable 
i II the old mode of proceeding. Thank God , you 
may call me an old fogy if you choose, but 1 will 
adhere to the primitive simplicity of former times 
when Governors were the representatives of sover- 
eignties and commonwealths. 

[Mr. Cass rose from his seat, advanced with 
extended arm to the Senator from South Carolina, 
and said: "Let us * old fogies' shake hands;'' 
which elicited laughter through the Senate and 
the galleries.] 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDEJST pro iemyort. The Choir 
understood the fioor had been yielded by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I inquire if it is c^^ctent 
for the Senator from Ohio to yield the ll(^Ro the 
Senator from South Carolina, and retain it him- 
self at the same time ? He refused to yield it to 
roe. 

Mr. PUGH. I am willing to submit that ques- 
tion to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT firo lempoie. The Senator 
from Ohio cannot do so. The Senator from Illi- 
nois is now entitled to the fioor. 

Mr. WELLER. I hope we shall have no ques- 
tion of this sort. The Senator from Illinois can 
be heard after the Senator from Ohio. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina wished only to say a 
'word on the subject, and my friend from Ohio 
yielded him the floor. 1 trust the Senator from 
Illinois will not make a question of this sort. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I am in very good humor 
about it, and have no idea of saying anything 
personal; but I thought that after the Senator 
from Ohio refused to yield me tlie floor to reply, 
in a very few remarks, to tile Senator from Indi- 
ana« ana then turned round and yielded it to the 
Senator from South Carolina, he certainly had no 
right then to claim it again. 

Mr. PUGH. 1 submit the point to the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
decidea the Senator from Illinois is entitled to the 



fioor, as the Senator from Ohio yielded tlie floor 
and gave it up; but the usage has been to permit 
a Senator to yield the floor temporarily, and then 
to go on. 

Mr. SEWARD, (to Mr. Trumbull.) Permit 
Mr. Pugh to go on. He gave way to me. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I will not persist in it if 
the Senator wishes to go on. I wanted to say 
but a few words. 

Mr. PUGH. I will simply state to the Senate 
' the circumstances, and they will decide tlie issue 
between the Senator from Illinois and myself. ' 

Mr. TRUMBULL. 1 will have no issue about 
it. Go on, sir. 

Mr. PUGH. I prefer to make the statement. 
The Senator from South Carolina, while the Sen- 
ator from Indiana was on the fioor, asked me to 
ecrmit him to make a statement as to the case of 
^ixon and Meriwether. He applied to me before 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Go on, sir. 

Mr. PUGH. My statement, Mr. President, 
was, that this principle was not only a settled 
proposition of parliamentary law, but that it stood 
on good reason; that in the case of the other House 
of Congress, it was impossible to proceed one step 
without this doctrine; that it was the doctrine 
which applied to all officers; that when they had 
the certificate, or commission, or whatever you 
choose to call it, from the proper authority, tney 
were entitled to proceed in the execution of the 
duty of the office, and receive the emoluments, 
until their right was contested — not in a collateral 
way — but in a direct, legal proceeding, instituted 
for that purpose; and I said the precedents were 
such. 

Now, is it necessary for me, after the state- 
ments of the Senator from South Carolina and the 
Senator from Texas, to say more than a word in 
reference to the case of Mr. Dixon and Mr. Meri- 
wether ? Mr. Meriwether was in his scat here. 
There was an application to seat a third Senator, 
or unseat one already on the fioor from Kentucky. 
What did the Senate ? They unseated the man 
who was upon the floor; and instead of referring 
Mr. Dixon's credentials to a committee, pro- 
ceeded to seat him upon his credentials. If ever 
a man read himself completely out of court, the 
Senator from New York did with his own book, 
for the Senate did seat Mr. Dixon. But that is 
not all. The case to which the Senator from 
Georgia referred is complete. It occurred in the 
year 1833. Here are the facts briefly: 

" On the 19tb of January, 1633, Mr. Bobbins was elected 
a Senator from the State of Rhode Island for the term of six 
years from the 4th of March succeeding. Ilis credentials in 
due form were made out, and furnished to him ; and were 
in February, 1833. read in the Senate, and recorded on itB 
Journal. In Octooer, 1633, the General Aisecmbly of Rliode 
Jnland declared this election void on tlie ground, that the 
Legislature, by which it wan made, had not at the time a 
due and le|^ existence ; and proceeding to the election of 
another person, they made choice of Mr. Potter, it was 
held, after debate, tliat Mr. Robbins was enliUed to be Bworo 
in, and take hia seat in tlie first instance, leaving the valid- 
ity of his election to be determined on the report of a com- 
mittee.*' 

Here is a case where a Senator was elected — 
his credentials furnished to him: he did not take 
his seat at that time, for the beginning of his term 
had not arrived; but they were furnished him; and 
subseouently, not the Senate alone or the House 
alone out both branches of the Legislature, de- 
clared the whole election to be illegal on the 
f ground that the parties who made it were no 
cgislators. Both these gentlemen came here in 
December, 1833; and the question for the Senate 
was, which of them ahouldj^e sworn in .' Now, 
let us see, as the Senator from New York refers 
us to the early times, and to the ^reat names of 
the Senate, wnat was tliought of it then : • 

" Mr. PoiNDBXTER TOM after the credentials were read, 
and said it was not liis inteoUon to offer any opinion on the 
merits of the ccmrse which had been adopted by the State 
of Rhode Island, but merely to sav Uiat it seemed to him 
to be a matter of course that the Senator first elected, and 
whose credentials were presented at tlie last session of the 
Senate, sboald bo permitted to approach the Cbair, and 
take the oath ; and that the other gentleman, who contests 
the election of Mr. Robbins, should present his credentials 
either to tlie Committee on Elections, or the Committee on 
tbc Judiciary, and that the Senate afterwards should receive 
a 'report of that committee, and determine which of the 
gendcmen was duly elected.*' 

Now here is what Mr. Clay said : 

** The gentleman first elected, and wh<yiad th« prima 
facie right to his seat^ liad, in conformity tolaw, prsseoted 



his credentials. His was the prior, and therefore the valid 
deed, and in compliance with every law and usage he ought 
to be admitted ; but be desired it to be understood that, in 
taking this course, he wislied to do nothing which would 
preclude to the other gentleman the privilege of a full in* 
vestigation of his righu He bad used the tcnn prima fadCy 
but he requested tho S<*nate to look at the credentials pre- 
sented by Mr. Potter, which admitted on their fiice the pre- 
vious election, the validity of which was disputed on the 
ground of some nonconformity to form." 

Hero is what one of my predecessors, Mr. 
Ewing, said : 

** Mr. EwiNo said the question was an important one, 
and the true question was, whether the vacancy was filled 
frimafacie^ and not whether it was filled properly j and If 
It was filled, what was the evidence ? It was noUiing sltort 
of a certificate from ll>e Governor of the State, forwanied to 
the S(>nate at the proper time and In the usnal manner, and 
now placed among its records. If, then, this evidence was 
received in the proper time and manner, what was tlie ob 
jcction?" 

The Senate so determined by a large vote, and 
the case is set down for a precedent. This gen- 
tleman had nothing but the Governor's certificate. 
The Senator from New Vork says Senators from 
his State are not in the habit of presenting that. 
It may be the law of New York has something 
special; but I do not believe any Senator from 
Ohio has produced any paper here except the cer- 
tificate of the Governor. The paper which has 
been read to-day, under the signature of the Gov- 
ernor of Indiana, and with his seal, is exactly the 
paper on which the Senate admitted me to my 
seat. I believe this gentleman is as much entitled 
to have the oath administered to him as I was to 
have it administered to me. It is the same popcr, 
by the very same authority, under the great seal 
of that State, under the hand of the Governor of 
the State, its^hief ofEcer, and countersigned by 
the Secretary of State. That is the paper — the 
highest evidence that any State can present to us, 
speaking by its highest ofliccr under that peal 
which represents the incorporation of the State; 
and we are told that, at the protest of certain indi- 
viduals, with whereases as long as the moral law« 
— which may be true or false, I know not which— 
we are to trample under foot the great seal of the 
State of Indiana. I undertake to say that a ma- 
jority of the Senators now occupying seats have 
no other evidence of their election here present 
than that. If the Senator were to call on me to- 
day for the evidence by which I sit here, I could 
give him nothing but a paper which is almost a 
transcript of the paper that has been read from 
the Secretary's desk. 

But the Senator from New l^rk indulges in 
criticism on the language of the certificate. lie 
says that it is informal . Wherein .' He says the 
Governor recites that tin election has been cer- 
tified to him. Of course it has been certified to 
him. He did not make the election. It was cer- 
tified by those who made it, or those who were 
nutliorized to certify. He says it is not stated 
by whom it was certified. It is said to be certi- 
fied " by the proper authority." Who made us 
the jxidge of what is the proper authority in the 
first instance ? The Governor of the State of In- 
diana, acting under the solemnities of his ofiicial 
station, tells us that the proper authority — I pre- 
sume the presiding officers of the two branches 
of the General Assembly, but no matter who— 
has certified the fact to him tliat the Legislature 
of Indiana has made this election. I undertake 
to say that no language could have been more 
appropriate; it is a form to be commended on the 
part of the Governor of the State, who grants all 
commissions under the constitution of that State. 
Who is the person to whom we direct a notice ? If 
we vacate the seat, we direct notice to the Governor 
of tlie State. He, as its representative, certifies 
that the proper oificers, or proper authorities, have 
certified the fact to him, and he therefore grants 
iV^commission which entitles the party to hold the 
office until his title is declared to be invalid by a 
direct proceeding instituted for that purpose, to 
wit: a contested election. 

The cases upon which the Senator from Illi- 
nois, [Mr. Tritmbdll,] when he first spoke, re- 
marked, wtre, every one of them, the cases of 
executive appointment; and it appears, with fti» 
single exception of the one of which h^ spoked last, 
afilrmativefy on the face of the certificates that 
the appointments were void. In that particular 
case, it does not appear from the book whether it 
was stated on the certificate or not; but the fact 
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was, that between the death of tlie predecessor, 
Mr. Read, and the appointment of Mr. Johns, 
the Legislature of Delaware had held a session. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Allow rae to intcrruot the 
Senator. If he will look at the credentials of 
Kcnsey Johns in 1793, he will find that they do 
not disclose any defect upon their face, and it 
does not appear that there had been any inter- 
vening session of the Legislature. So far as ap- 
peared by the credentials, the appointment was 

food. The credentials themselves are in the 
ooks of credentials; I refer the Senator to that; 
I believe he has it lying on his table now. 

Mr. PUGH. Suppose I take the case as the 
Senator states it. 1 he case is stated here in the 
book of contested elections. The case was: " That 
George Read resigned his place on the 18th of 
December, 1793, and the Executive, on the 19th 
of March, 1794, appointed and commissioned the 
said Kensey Johns to represent the State in the 
Senate until the next meeting of the State Legis- 
lature." It was the fact that the Legislature met 
in January, 1794, and adjourned in February of 
that year. Suppose that fact did not appear on 
the credentials; that is a fact of which the Senate 
would take official notice. The meeting of the 
State Legislature, and the adjournment of it, the 
States are bound to take notice of. Eveir citizen 
of Delaware was bound to take notice of it with- 
out any proclamation or authority. In that case 
the question was not whether there was a proper 
election, for in the case of an executive appoint- 
ment the issuing of the certificate or commission 
is itself the act of election, and in those cases it 
might be well enough to examine the credential 
at the time it is presented. 

I can only say again, that these credentials 
appear to me to be perfect on their face, complete, 
lacking no essential, coming from the- proper au- 
thority, certified in due form. They mav not be 
true in point of fact. It may be that Mr. Fitch 
never was elected; and when that (question comes 
to be considered, I shall be as willing to hear the 
arguments upon it as any one else. For present 
purposes, the single question is, whether this 
gentleman has presented the ordinary evidence 
of his right to a seat here; and if he has presented 
it, then I say with his colleague, it is not only 
an indignity to him, but it is an indignity to the 
State of Indiana, for us to hesitate about admin- 
istering the oath. 

Mr. HALE. , Mr. President, I do not know 
that I can throw any light upon the subject before 
the Senate, but I think I can read the future of 
this case much better than I can the past. The 
result probably will be,*that this gentleman will 
be sworn in and t he question will be raised . After 
the Legislature of Inuiana have adjourned he will 
be turned out; the Governor of Indiana will reap- 
point him, and he will hold his seat for two years. 
That I think is its future history, in brief; but as 
I desire to put myself ri^ht, I propose to submit 
the view which I entertain, and which guides my 
own mind. 

I disagree, I am sorry to say, with my honor- 
able friend from New York, [Mr. Seward,] in 
regard to the question which lies at the bottom of 
this case. He says that this claimant does not 
present a prima facie case. I think he does clearly 
present a prima facie case, because he brings the 
same evidence that most of us bring. He brings 
the same evidence that I brought to take my seat. 
It is said by some that the Governor is made by 
Jaw a certifying officer. I do not know how it is 
in other States, but it is not so in my State. The 
honorable Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Bekja- 
min] tells me it is not so in his State. He is made 
by law a certifying officer of the election of mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, but he is not a certifying officer of the 
election of a Senator to this body. I think, then, 
so far as that goes, the claimant has a prima facie 
case; and if that were sufficient to entitle him to a 
scat here, I should vote for swearing him in at 
once, without hesitancy. But what is the fact.' 

When I was a member of the otlier House, I 
knew an election to take place in the State of 
Maryland for members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on one day, and the next day one of 
the gentlemen appeared, was qualified, and took 
his seat upon the mere rumor which he obtained 
from the officers at the polls. I allude to Mr. 
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Kennedy, afterwards Secretary of the Navy, who 
represented the city of Baltimore. He presented 
a prima facie case, and inasmuch as tiierc was no 
opposition, he was sworn in. The practice, when 
I was a member of the House of Representatives, 
was, that all the members were sworn in without 
presenting any credentials at all. I think it is so 
now. When no question in raised, they do not 
even present any credentials. 1 know when I first 
took a scat tticrc, I was very careful to stow away 
my certificate in a very safe place — a4 careful as 
the pilgrim in the Pilgrim's Progress did his roll 
— and a little more so; for I kept mine, and was 
mortified to find il was of so little account when 
I gut here. 1 suppose that in nineteen twentieths 
of the Slates of this Union, the election of mem- 
bersare here by the same evidence — the certificate 
of the Governor. There may be cases where he 
is a certifying officer by law, but [ know t^iere 
arc some where he is not. It is not so in my own 
State, and 1 am told by the Senator from Louis- 
iana it is'not so in his State. 

But,^ir, there is another point — what is prima 
facie evidence ? It is simply a presumption liable 
to be rebutted at any time and at any nioment; 
and notwithstanding a presumption is raised by 
prima facie evidence, that presumption is good 
only until it is rebutted by stronger evidence. 1 
do not know that I am quoting the legal lore in 
the very ipsissimtis verbis of the writers, but that 
is the principle. The p-ima facie case is good for 
nothing the moment it is met by a stronger caso, 
and that may be in any stage of the proceed- 
ing. * 

If the honorable Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Rusk] will give me his ear for a moment, I will 
say to him, that my recollections of the ctfso 
where Mr. Dixon presented his credentials are 
these: During the time that controversy was 
going on, Mr. Meriwether very carefully re- 
frained from takine; a seat in the Senate. My 
recollection is, that he did not appear; that he was 
not in sight during the whole discussion; and that 
some one of his friends stated in his behalf— I 
thought he behaved with great modesty for a 
Senator [laughterj — on that occasion, that he did 
not make the claim on his own account; that it 
was made by somebody else. As to there being 
two contestants here to sit from Kentucky, the 
honorable Senator from Texos is mistaken, or 
else my recollection is exceedingly ut fault. 

Mr. RUSK. I did not say there were two con- 
testants for the seat. I said there was a member 
in the scat. That was the case. He came here 
from day to day. He was constantly in the Senate 
Chamber, but he authorized somebody to say 
that he was not contending for the place. A Sen- 
ator arose, however, when the credentials of Mr. 
Dixon were presented, and said that Mr. Meri* 
wether was the Senator. The Senator from New 
Hampshire will remember very well, that Mr. 
Gwin, of California, rose and insisted that Mr. 
Meriwether was the Senator. He was placed 
in a very awkward predicament to be sure. It 
was for the Senate to determine*whether he was 
entitled. 

Mr. HALE. I will read from the Congres- 
sional Globe of 1853, volume 26, page 221: 

<* Mr. Bbioiit. It is due, pir, to the late Sen&tor from 
Kentucky, [.Mr. McriweUier,] to eay that be not only did 
not claim the sent now held by the gentleman over the way. 
[Mr. Dixon,] but lie did not claim to contest the neat, ana 
lie doeii not now claim the compensation proposed to be 
given to liini." 

Mr. RUSK. That was an after consideration. 
If the Senator will turn to the discussion, he will 
find that the claim was urged. 

Mr. HALE. It may be an after consideration ; 
but the truth must be the same after as before 
consideration. The fact Mr. Bright stated, as 
I have read, was, that Mx» Meriwether did not 
claim the seat. Now, I will read what Mr. Rusk 
said on that occasion — a gentleman of that name 
who then represented Texas. 

Mr. RUSnl. Yea, sir, and does now. 

Mr. HALE. He said: 

" Mr. Rusk. Bo far as I have seen anything of Mr. Meri- 
wether — and previous to that time we were on terms of 
personal fhendship and intimacy— h« has acted very deli- 
cately. I have seen him bat very litUe during the time, 
lie retired from the Senate Chamber, and he did not talk 
with members generally. I think I did not see him more 
than halfodoM times, and then at a distance, daring the 
r tira controversy.'' 
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Mr. Underwood said : 

" This resolution, it seems to me, is an onlaig ement apon 
thaiprocedent, and one that I am not willing to make, uii- 
lessll be avowed that there was a controversy between Mr. 
Meriwetbt-r and Mr. Dixon. If the controver^y haj faNcen 
avowed upon the part of Mr. Mcriwcilicr, precede n l« would 
have jastifled the allowance ; but there having been nosocb 
controversy, I cannot vote for the resolution.'* 

My friend from New York [Mr. Seward] said : 

"I think that we nhould havo. had greater difficulty in 
securing the s(*at to Mr. Dixon if Mr. Meriwether had a|»- 
pcared here and claimed iu I am. therefore, grateful to 
him, and to his political friends in tnis body, tliai they re- 
lieved the question of that difficulty and embarrassment." 

These are the facts. Perhaps they have escaped 
the recollection of some members. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman from New- 
Hampshire allow me to say a word ? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly; I always hear the 
Senator with pleasure. 

Mr. BUTLER. In the case of Mr. Meriwether 
it is due to myself, and to the honorable Senator 
who represented him here, that I should say this 
much: they came into the Judiciai-y Committee 
room, and as^^ my opinion, I suppose as a mere 
individual, '^^auestion was, whether or not he 
should contc^^Pc scat.' He did not insist on 
contesting it. T rather advised him not to couteat 
it — and I believe that was about the result -~ but 
to retain it, and let others contest it. He set up 
no claim for himself. 

Mr. HALE. That was exactly my recollec- 
tion of it: and I think I am confirmed by the 
record which I have read. Mr. Meriwether, ac- 
cording to my recollection, did not appear in his 
scat at all. He might have come in and sat in 
the Chamber as a spectator during the pendency 
of the question, as any other gentleman would by 
courtesy, but I do not think he did that. My 
recollection is, that he behaved with great delicacy 
and propriety; and I know that I was sorry, from 
my i>crsonal acouaintance with him, to be obliged 
to vote against him. 

So much for that precedent. Now I come back 
to the prima facie case. A prima facie case, as I 
have said, is good until a stronger case is made. 
This prima fade case made by the Governor of 
Indiana is but the merest prima facie case. He 
is not a certifying officer. He cannot certify the 
facts. He is not a member of the Legislature. 
He is not made a certifying officer by the Con- 
stitution, the rules of the Senate, or the laws of 
the United States. But the certificate being made 
according to the usages commonly adopted for 
establishing the right in the first instance of a 
member to claim a seat on this floor, I concede, 
for the purposes of this argument, that Mr. Fitch 
comes within that rule. Then, sir, when may 
the ouestion be raised whether he is legally eo- 
titlea to a seat? Some gentlemen contend tnat a 
prima facie case, thus made, may not be rebutted . 
but that the gentleman presenting the certificate 
must be sworn. Now, suppose a memorial 
should come here telling us that the certificate of 
the Governor is a forgery — that it is not the sign 
man^k>f the Governor which it purports to be : 
shounHne man be sworn in then ? in that case 
the paper would be just as good on its face as it 
is now. But I think it is perfectly clear, that if 
an allegation were to be made that that was a 
forgery, and the Governor of Indiana ^ould cer- 
tify to us that what bore his sign-manual waa 
not his signature, but a forgery, we should not 
swear him in. 

Well, sir, if you would not swear him in when 
the certificate which he presents is declared by 
the officer whose name it bears, to be a forgery, 
will you swear him in when a higher authority 
than the Grovcrnor — an authority without which 
the Governor has no right to sign the certificate- 
tells you that it never acted; that it never voted; 
that It never agreed to go into convention, but 
protests against this action and repudiates it alto- 
gether. These protestants do not say that the 
paper is a forgery; but they say it is as worthless 
as if it was a for^ry. As it seems to me, the 

gresentation of this evidence on the part of the 
enate of Indiana destroys and overwhelms at 
once the prima facie case which the Gh>vernor*a 
certificate makes. 

A word now, su*, as to precedent. We all re- 
member the famous New Jersey case. That, I 
think, was the strougeBt case which ever occurredt 
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and T hope there are some gentlemen now on this 
floor who were members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at that time. I perceive that the 1^- 
orable Senator from California [Mr. Weller] 
bows. He was one ; and I have no doubt he might 
g:o on, and with classic eloquence and truthfulness 
Bay " Jtfogrna parsfui ?" That was a case where 
the certificate was good on its face, and admitted 
to be so. More than that, the officer who gave 
the certificate in that instance, was, by law, the 
certifjring officer. He certified that the persons 
whose names he set forth were elected members 
of the House of Hcpresentativcs; and yet the 
House of Representatives, at the risk of revolu- 
tion, kept the wheels of Gk>vemment blocked, I 
do not know how long, and refused to swear in 
those men, because they believed, the certificate 
of the Governor to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that they had not received a constitutional mzijority 
of votes; and such was the ultimate decision of 
the House of Representatives. On the question 
of precedent I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to a case from the State of Delaware, be- 
cause it is in point. I have before me the creden- 
tials, an4 1 will read them, for thejutre brief: 

In the name of the State of Delaware, I, Joshua Clay- 
ton, Governor of said State, to all to whom these presenta 
■Imll come, greeting: 

Whereat, Geone Read, Esquire, one of the Senaton 
of said State of Delaware in the Senate of the United 
Statea of America, did, on the 18th day of December last, 
resign the said office or place of Senator, whereby a va- 
cancy hath happened in the repreeentaUon of this State in 
the said Senate, now know ye, that I, the said Joshua Clay- 
too, Governor of the said 8tate> bv virtue of the powers 
veiiied in roe by the third section o(^ the first article of the 
Constitution of the United States, have, and by these pree* 
ents do, in order to snpply the vacancy aforesaid, oomin- 
aie and appoint Kensey Johns, of the connty of Newcastle. 
Esquire, a Senator to represent this State in the Senate or 
the Unitisd States, hereby vesting the said Kensey Johns 
with alt and singular the powers and authorities to the said 
office or place of Senator belonging, to bold the same and 
exercise and discharge the duties thereof until the next 
meeting of the Legislature of the said State of Delaware. 

In testimony whereof, I, Joshua Clayton, Governor of - 
•aid State, have hereunto set my hand, and caused 
the great aeal of the State to be affixed, at Newcastle, 
f 1^ a. j on this Uie 19th day of March, in the year of our Lord 
1794, and of the independence of the United States 
the seventeenth. 

By the Governor. JAMES BOOTH, Seeretery. . 

On the face of these credentials there wa^ no 
fault — there was no exception. Nothing appeared 
on the face of the credentials to invalidate them 
any more than appears here; but he was not al- 
lowed to be sworn in, because the Senate believed 
that behind the credentials there was something 
K^hich ought to invalidate the certificate; and, on 
nquiry, they so held. We are the judges of an 
election; we are the judges of the ri^ht of any 
member claiming to hold a seat here. When may 
the question of liis right be raised ? May it not 
be raised at once; and is not this the appropriate 

Slace and the appropriate time ? If a man is un- 
ertaking to intrude himself into the Senate, whom 
a majority of the body believe to be illegally claim- 
ing tnat place, what rule of courtesy, what rule of 
precedent is there that calls upon tnc Senate to let 
nim in, when, at the same time that they let him 
in, they believe that he is not entitled to oe there, 
or to stay one moment afler he gets in? 

Besides — and upon this point I quote the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
of tlie Senate — suppose you admit him, you do 
not postpone the question five minutes, because, 
the moment after ne takes the oath, if he under- 
takes to vote or to exercise any of the functions of 
a Senator, it is competent for any member of the 
Senate to challenge his right, and the challenge 
raises a question of privilege, which must be set- 
tled before anything else can be disposed of; for 
it is the first duty of every legislative body to 
purge itself of every one who is not legally enti- 
tled to be there. 

Then what are the facts in this case ? The hon- 
orable Senator from Indiana [Mr. Bright] inti- 
matfft that there are two great offenders here, and 
some others — I suppose in Latin it would read 
^nuttia cum alUst who have been partieenscriminis. 
I will plead guilty to as much as this: I have had 
a little counsel, and but a little, with some gentle- 
men living in the State of Indiana. Genuemen 
vrho want measures carried here, however, are 
not in the habit of consulting mo, for it is well 
known that I. do not belong to a " healthy organi- 
zation, " and have no influence here aside from 
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that which may belong to the force of the argu- 
ments which I urge. I hare understood from 
reading the newspapers that this Governor Wil- 
lard two years ago exercised this very revolu- 
tionary prerogative of refusing to go into conven- 
tion to choose a Senator. I may be mistaken — I 
only get this as I get other matters of current in- 
formation of the oay, out of the newspapers. I 
believe, however, I am correct. The justification 
which he had — ^and undoubtedly it was a very 
good justification in the minds of his political 
friends — was, chat if he had permitted the Senate 
of Indiana to go into an election two years ago, 
which he prevented by his casting vote, one of 
those gentlemen who are denominated "Black 
Republicans*' would probably have been elected 
Senator from the State of Indiana. To pre- 
vent this dire catastrophe, as I understand by the 
papers — I have no record of it before me — this 
very gentleman refused to allow the Senate of 
IndTiana to go into joint convention two years 
ago. But now, circumstances being changea, and 
it being probable that a man of a different stripe 
woultl oe elected, he thought he might eo into 
convention this year without a vote of the Senate. 
I plead guilty to this— that I did tell some of my 
fnends from Indiana that if they had a patient put 
under their care this year, they had better give 
him a little of the same medicine which they them- 
selves had to take two years ago. [Laughter.] I 
did not think anybody could complain of that. I 
thought that that portion of retributive justice 
which is administered this side the grave might 
as well be applied in that case as in any that had 
come before my observation for advice; and I told 
those gentlemen who did me the honor to talk to 
me about it, that I thought it would be a judicious 
and fair exercise of a constitutional right to refuse 
to go into convention, the otherparty having re- 
fused to go in two years ag^. ^ far as that ren- 
ders me obnoxious to any censure, I am wilHitg 
to take it now, or afler the oath shall have been 
administered to Mr. Fitch, or at ahy other time 
the Senate may think proper. 

I am not going to justify either party in point 
of morals. I am not called upon to do so; but as 
a question of le^l right, 1 justify them both, and 
leave the question of morals to those who have 
to take care of their morals, which, thank Qod, 
is not my task. I simply put it as a question of 
political right, and I say, that if there was such 
a majority of Republicans in the Indiana House 
of Representatives two years ago, that if the Sen- 
ate had gone into joint convention with them, a 
member of this body would have been chosen 
contrary to their politics, they had a legal and 
political right to refuse to go into joint conven- 
tion , and they exercised that right. Further than 
that, I have not a word to say in regard to their 
course. If they had the right two years ago, I 
say the same right exists on the other side of the 
House this year; and anything contrary to that 
is contrary to what 1 have been accustomed to 
consider as fair play. It seems, however, that 
the Governor does not think so this year. I shall 
not find fault with that. I do not hold that any 
man is obliged, because he commits an error, to 
persevere in it. He has a right to be converted 
to the truth; he has a right to have the scales fall 
from his eyes; and if an alteration of circum- 
stances has produced the change in his mental, 
moral, or political vision, I am not to find fault 
with him. 

Then, sir, as to the question of the ri^ht of 
Mr. Fitch to a seat on this floor, I deny it; and 
I say this is the time, this is the place, and the 
only appropriate time and place, to take objections, 
when we have a knowledge of the facts on which 
that denial is based. What are the facta so far 
as they have been made to appear? So far as 
they have been made to appear, you have a prima 
faeu certificate from the Grovernor; but to meet 
that you have presented memorials from the Sen- 
ate, and from a portion of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, stating to you that the constitution of 
the State of Indiana requires a majorit^r of two 
thirds of each branch to make a legislative quo- 
rum; and that, without a constitutional quorum 
either of the House, or the Senate, a set of indi- 
viduals, no doubt a partof the Legislature, formed 
what they called a joint convention , and sent hero 
the gentleman who now claims this seat. If these 



be the factv—and they are allegations coming from 
a respectable source; they come from the Senate 
of Indiana in its legislative capacity; they come 
from enough members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, thirty-four, to show that there could 
not be a constitutional quorum of the House left-- 
are we to go through the idle ceremony of swear- 
ing in this man? And if they are not the fkcts, 
when, where, and how is a more appropriate 
time, place, and manner to inquire into the case, 
than the very place where, ana at the very time 
when, he presents himself? There is an old 
maxim which tells us that we must oppose all 
these things at the beginning obsta prineijnis, meet 
them at the threshold, andif the proceeding is 
wrong, give no sanction to it. If this man has' 
not the right which he claims to have, will a ma- 
jority of the Senate, sitting here witli these facts 
f latent before them, with the Senate of the Legis- 
ature of Indiana remonstratins; against it, and 
calling upon us by every consideration they can 
urge m behalf of the State, in behalf of their own 
outraged dignity, go on to give additional strength 
to what, if their story be true, is nothing more 
than a naked usurpation? I do not assume that 
these are the facts; I do not know them to be 
true; I am only speaking of the evi^gu^e which 
has been presented; and I say, on thiRvidence, 
until it is controverted, we ought to oppose the 
administration of this oath. 

There is nothing binding in precedents in con- 
nection with this matter; and if there were, the 
frecedents have not been uniform— far fron^t. 
apprehend that a case has never occurred in 
which you have not heeded a remonstrance, where 
a majority of the Legislature, or such a number 
of the Legislature as shows that a legal quorum 
could not have concurred in the choice, have come 
to the Senate pmri passu with the man who comes 
claimizig to be admitted, remonstrating and say- 
ine: *< We wash our hands of the transaction; and 
if he comes here, he comes as the representative 
of somebody else, not of us, for we have never 
elected him.^' I apprehend you will search the 
annals of legislation in all the civilized world for 
a parallel, and you will not find it. Are we to be 
turned away from this point ? Is the force of 
this position to be shown by referring back to the 
practice of the Senate, which has been to swear 
m an individual presenting a certificate where no 
objection is made — for that is the whole practice ? 
When objections have been made, and serious 
objections have been made, the man is not to be 
sworn in. It has been so repeatedly. It has been 
so since I have been a memoer of tne Senate. It 
was so in the olden times, as the records of the 
Senate show, and show it repeatedly to have been 
done. 1 defy the ingenuity of any astute gentle- 
man oh the other side to put a finger on a single 
point in the certificate of the member from Dela- 
ware, which I have read, and the certificate which 
is now presented, and show that the certificate 
from Delaware is wanting in a single one of the 
attributes which this presents. I perceive that 
Uie honorable Senator from Delaware bows, as if 
he thinks he could show adifiference. 

Mr. BAYARD. Show it distinctly. 

Mr. HALE. I know the honorable Senator's 
ingenuity as well as any man; I know how very 
finely he can spin an argument; I know how very 
keenly he can split a hair; but all he can fliow 
is, that the Governor of Delaware, in the com- 
mission to which I have alluded, does not exclude 
a conclusion. He does not say, ** No Legisla- 
ture having convened since the vacancy occurred, 
I therefore nominate and appoint;" and I think if 
you go back to examine the certificates of Gov- 
ernors who have sent members here in the recess 
of the Legislature, you will not find it so stated. 
I apprehend that in no single instance, or at least 
in very rare instances, will it be found that the 
Governor says, "A vacancy having occurred, 
and no session of the Legislature having since 
intervened, I therefore appoint;" but it has simply 
been, according to my recollection, *• A vacancy 
having occurred by death," or resignation, as the 
case may be, " I hereby appoint." 

Then this question being raised, and being 
raised here in the appropriate place, and now at 
the appropriate time, I am opposed to adminis- 
tering this oath. I do not, however, admit my- 
self to have been a party to any conspiraey, 
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OS on odriaer of anjr of these proceeding^; haX 
believingf and believing conscientioualy, if that 
word is not oat of order in the Senate, thai thia 
man is not entitled to a seat, I muat vote againat 
aUowinff him to be •wx>rn in. 

Mr.MALLOIlY. Mr. President, I understand 
the position of the Senator who has just dosed 
hia remarks, to be an acknowledgment that the 
certificate presented from Indiana shows a jiinma 
fotit right to the seat, but he has gone into an 
argument on the merits of the case. Perhaps I 
can better respond to his own aigument by read- 
ing that of Mr. Halb, of New Hampshire, in 
an analogous case in 1851. His remarks then, 
when the seat of Mr. Mallort, of Florida, was 
Gontestedj were: 

« But to oome to the naked merila of tbeqaestion, I «sk, 
wUh sTMt deference, any of tbe older membexBof tbe Sen- 
ate— I would not have spoken. b4?iog a young man, had not 
the ytmng gentleman from McMiiflslppff set tne example— f 
wk any of tbe old or young memUera of tbe Senate, end 
n^ddle-aged onea too, if Ui^ know of an imtaacein which 
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it ki tbe caae of the honorable Senator from IHinohi ? A 
queation arose theie ; an objection was made, and tbe Sen- 
ator atood in hia seat holding In bis hand evidence which 
would diiqualify him Just as much as if five huudred con- 
testants haMlien here. That fact was known to the Sen- 
ate ; and yeiSin the fhce of it, the Senator waa unaaftBOusiy 
adnstted to take his oath and hia seat, and thenin a few 
days an invesUntion was liad. But while the contest \a 
going on, the individual presenting the common evidence 
whlcn you and 1 and every member of the Senate have — 
the ceniflcate from the executive odioer of the Comaion- 
entitledtohiaaeat." 



That was the opinion of the Senator fVom New 
Hampshire in 1851; precisely opposite to the 
opinion which he expresses now. I thought at 
that time that he was correct; the Senate thought 
so; and he was rery fortunate in having the entire 
Senate concur with him on that occasion. Mr. 
Clay, of Kentucky, I believe made his last speech 
in the Senate on that occasion. He said, at the 
close of the debate: 

<< Feeble as I am, I cannot refrain from making a few 
additional observations. There is no doubt of the duty and 
the right of this body to detennine all questions of electiena 
of its members. The question is as to the method of doing 
this, and that question has been settled, I believe, by every 
deliberative body upon earth. It is this : If there is a con- 
test, by two claiming the same seat, the party having the 
retoni takes the seat, and the other party presents his petl- 
tioB elaiming it ; that petition isrefenred to a eoounittee ; it 
as reported upon by the committee and acted upon by the 
body." 

That discussion arose upon a resolution intro- 
duced by the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. BaiouT,] 
that the credentials of the claiming Senator from 
Florida, with the protest against his right to tbe 
seat, should be referred to a committee of five, to 
be raised by the Senate, and that the Senator 
should not take his seat then; but on a full dis- 
cussion, in which tbe Senator from New Hamp- 
shire himself bore a very conspicuous i)art, tiie 
Senator from Indiana withdrew his proposition 
to submit the case to a committee of five, and tbe 
Senate voted unanimously to admit the Senator 
from Florida to his seat. 

Mr. BAYARO. The question in this case, 
Mr. President, is not what may be the ultimate 
decision of the Senate as to the legality of the 
election of Senator of the United States that has 
taken piece in the State of Indiana. The simple 
^ueglion is, whether there is sufficient prima /ocie 
evidence, or a sufficient (certificate presented, to 
entitle the party presenting it to be sworn as a 
Senator. Objection is made. There appears to 
be a difference of opinion. The honorable Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire supposes that the case 
which he cited from my own State ci^nnot be dis- 
tinguished as to the form of the certificate from 
the one now presented to the Senate. I agree 
with him there; the certificate was as efiectual in 
the one case as in the other; and yet the gentle- 
man appointed by the Governor or Delaware was 
not admitted to a seat as a Senator. Is there not 
a distinction between the cases; and is there not 
a plain, broad, palpable, legal distinction, which 
the mind of every lawyer must recognize, that 
runs throughout eyery case which has been de- 
cided in the Senate ? I wili state it in terms. 

It is too late now to question tbe point whether 
the Governor of a State is the proper person to 
certify the election of a Senator to the Senate of 
the United States. Almost t,^tij State of the 



Union has adopted that mode. 1 believe my own 
State stands almost ^ a solitary exception under 
her. law; but the universal system since the origin 
of the Government has been that the Governor 
of a State certifies the fact of the election of a 
Senator by tbe Legislature, af)d the Senate have 
always received his certificate as sufficient evi- 
dence to entitle the party to his seat until it is 
shown afterwards, on inquiry, that he is not en- 
titled to the seat. It is too late now to raise any 
question as to whether another or different form 
might have been more properly adopted in the 
first instance. Every Senator who presents him- 
self for acceptance into the Senate as a member 
of the body, comes with the facta certified by the 
Governor — there may be a slight variation in the 
forms of the certificates, but the usual certificate 
is a mere statement of the fact that the person 
has been elected by the Legislature of his State 
to a seat in the Senate of the United States for a 
certain period. That is the certificate in this case. 
The Governor certifies that Mr. Fitch was, on the 
4th of February, elected by the Legislature of 
Indiana a Senator for the term ending on the 4th 
of March, 1861. The fact, therefore, comes to 
us with that species of official certificate which 
entitles the party to take his seat in the Senate as 
having the return. 

The distinction, to nfy mind, is plain between 
such a case as this and the cases cited — there are 
three or four of them — where the Senate in the 
first instance refused to seat the claimant on tbe 
certificate. The distinction is, that whenever the 
fact goes to the authority to elect, and that fact is 
one which the Senate will judicially notice--a fact 
which rests in history and does not rest in inquiry 
or proof<~then the objection may be made in the 
first instance, and the party will not be sworn in 
until it is settled. You nave the case of Mr. Johns 
from my State In 1794; you have the case of Mr. 
Ijanman from Connecticut; you have the case of 
Mr. Dixon from Kentucky; you have the case 
of General Shields from Illinois. In all these 
cases evidently the distinction to which I have 
alluded was recognized. In the case of Mr. Johns 
Uie certificate was regular, so far as regarded the 
fact that he had been appointed by the executive; 
but the Legislature had been in session and had 
adjourned in the interim between the time when 
his predecessor died and the date of his appoint- 
ment, and the Senate always judicially notices, 
for all purposes of decision here, the time when 
the Xjegislature meets and adjourns. That fact 
requires no proof. We certainly decided that 
pomt in the case of Mr. Phelps. We decided in 
the case of Mr. Phelps, that we would judicially 
notice the time of meeting and adjournment of the 
Legislature. 

You cannot reconcile the decisions of thisbod^ 
on any other ground than that there are certain 
facts which you wili judicially notice, and that 
where those facts strike at the alleged authority 
which makes tlie appointment, you will not allow 
the person to take his seat until an inquiry be 
made. This was the fact in Lanman's case. Mr. 
Lanman, antecedently to the 4th of March, 1825, 
I think on the 8th of February, was appointed by 
the Executive of Connecticut a Senator until the 
next meeting of the Leeislature. That term com- 
menced on the 4th of March . When he presented 
himself at the special session of tlie Senate to 
claim his seat, tne objection was made ' that he 
waa not entitled, and he was never sworn in; tbe 
Senate (overruling the decision in Tracy's case, 
which had been ruled the other way in the early 
history of the Government by a close party vote) 
deciding that the Executive had no authority to 
appoint to a full constitutional term; or, in other 
words,tbattheexpirationof aregular term didnot 
create a vacancy within tii.e. meaning of the Con- 
stitu tion . Of course , on tne face of u e certificate , 
the time of appointment appeared, and Uie Senate 
necessarily judicially noticed its own terms. 

In the case of Mr. Dixon, precisely the same 
legal principle applied. Mr. Meriwether had 
received an appointment from the Executive of 
Kentucky, to hold during the vacancy created by 
the death of Mr, Clay. Mr. Clay had resigned 
by anticipation to take effect on a future day. 
Eiefore that time arrived, tbe Legislature of Ken- 
tucky, being in session, undertook to elect a Sen- 
ator whose term of service should begin at the 



period of time at which Mr. Clay declared he 
would resign. Mr. Clay died in the vaivnttii and 
tl^^overnor appointed Mr. Meriwether to an 
acffid vacancy. That fact, of course, was one 
to be judicially noticed. That case was, in my 
judgment, clearly decided wrongly by the Senate , 
though I took no part in the debate, being, then a 
young member of the body; but I certaiiDy shall 
take part if ever such a question comes up again. 
There the facta were aU matters to be judicially 
noticed; such as when the vacancy took effect; 
when the Legislature elected; when they were in 
session; and the whole question was, whether the 
Leeislature could, before the vacancy occurred, 
make an election in anticipation, or whether the 
power to elect did not, under the Constitution of 
the United States, vest in the Legislature which 
should meet next after the vacancy occurred, 
subject to the executive power of appointment 
existing in the mean time. 

In the case of tlie Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
Shields,] the question was one offset to be estab- 
lished by proof. Accordingly, although he wa<* 
ultimately deprived of his seat by the Senate when 
the fact was ^tablished, yet, inasmuch q^ it wab 
not a fact whiRi the Senate could judicially notice, 
whether he was or was not a quslified person, 
because that must be a subject-matter ot proof, 
the Senate allowed him to be sworn in and after- 
wards went into the inquiry. 

You will find in every case, whether that of 
Mr. Johns, or Mr. Lanman, or any other, that 
the Senate always allowed the party presenting 
the certificate to be sworn in, unless the matter 
of fact, going to the validity of the election or 
appointment, was one which could be judicially 
noticed by the Senate or a court of justice — one 
of those historical facts which you must notice, 
and not a question depending on proof to be taken 
by testimony or otherwise. Where the fact is 
one judicially noticed, the Senate refuses to adroit ■ 
the party to a seat until the question of law is 
deciaed; but when there is a question of fact to 
be determined on which there may be counter 
testimony on both sides, and the party presents 
a certificate of election from the rightful author- 
ity to ^ive the credential, that case is not to be 
found in the record of the Senate in which he has 
not been invariably sworn in. That is the ques- 
tion here, as far as I can perceive. The Governor 
of the State of Indiana certifies that, on tlie 4th 
of February last, Graham N. Fitch was elected 
a Senator for the State of Indiana until the 4th 
day of March , 1861 . That is the certificate under 
the great seal of the State. The testimony pre-4 
sented on the other side is a paper sworn to be- 
fore a notary public, which is but questionable 
evidence of course. You cannot tell anything 
more about it than that it comes here not certified 
under any seal, but a mere tx parte affidavit made 
by two individuals calling themselves the Secfe- 
tary and Assistant Secretary of the State of In- 
diana, that such and such is a copy of the record 
of a single branch of the Indiana Legislature. In 
not thfit a matter to be proved by inquiry ? If 
so, then of necessity, out of respect to the State, 
and for the purpose of organization, you cannot 
keep the claimant out of liis seat on a disputed 
question of fact. If all the facts were before 
you, and they were facts which you would judi- 
cially notice without proof, yon ought to decide 
the question of law at once, and give or refuse 
the seat according to your opinion of the law; 
but when there are disputed questions of fact, tlie 
right of the State, as well as the necessity of the 
organization of the body, requires that the pariy 
should be admitted to nis seat on the return of 
the returning officer; for there is the substance; 
and then, that on an investigation of the facts, 
when they ace proved to your satisfaction, you 
shall decide whether the party is legally a Sena- 
tor or not. 

This seems to me to be a pladn and evident 
distinction between the case now before the Sen- 
ate and the case cited by the Senator from New 
Hampshire as coming from my own State, and i 
Lanman 's, and the other cases which I have men- 
tioned. I think there will be found to be no ex- 
ception where a Senator has been refused a seat 
in the first instance, unless where the point in- 
volved was one of which the Senale would judi- 
cislly take notice. 
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' The Senau>r from New Hampshire snppoeea 
the case of a forged paper being presented, and 
he osUr, would you admit a party claiming a seat 
under such an instrument ? That is a very dif- 
ferent question. There is no allegation here that 
this paper does not spring from tne Governor of 
Indiana. The reason why it has his official au- 
thentication is, tliat he is the returning officer, and 
if the paper be genuine it gives the prima facie 
right to the seat, and any facts must be subse- 
quently ascertained in order to displace the claini- 
ant. Of course, tl^^hole validity of the paper is 
aifected by a quei^P as to its genuineness. If 
that allegation be made — if there be a scintilla of 
evidence to show that this paper is not tlie cer- 
tificate of Governor Willard, as it represents it- 
self to be, under the great seal of the State of 
Indiana, and that the seal was not affixed by his 
order and direction, the case would present a very 
different aspect. But I have heard no intimation 
of any thing of that kind, but simply an allegation 
Uiat the Governor of the State has certified erro- 
neously as to the fact of election. I say you can- 
not now raise that question, because the official 
certificate entitles the claimant to the seat, unless 
his claim depend on facta which you will judi- 
cially notice. If the facts be matters of proof to 
destroy the effect of the official certificate, the 
party must be sworn in and hold his seat until 
the facts be ascertained by proof. 

Mr. NOURSE. Mr. President, the constitu- 
tional provision in relation to this matter is, that 
** the Senate of tlie United States shall be com- 

Eosed of two Senators from each State chosen 
y the Legislature thereof, for six years;" and I 
presume all persons who have been thus chosen 
are clearly entitled to seats in this body for the 
Itime for which they have been chosen; and if 
they come here claiming that right, and establish 
it by satisfactory proof of the fact of their elec- 
tion, it is the duty of the Senate to receive them 
as such, and to give them their seats. The (ques- 
tion of what evidence the Senate shall require in 
order to be satisfied of the fact of an election, is 
-wholly within their own discretion. They may 
adopt any rule they please, or they may adopt no 
rule at all, at their pleasure; but it is theur simple 
duty to be satisfied of tlie fact. 

The distinction has been raised between prima 
Jdcie evidence and full evidence, and very prop- 
erly raised, for undoubtedly gentlemen have been 
continually, in this body, as in all legislative 
bodies, received upon prima/aeic evidence, which 
jfrima facie evidence has afterwards been over- 
^ come by stronger evidence. But has there ever 
been a rule of the Senate establishing what shall 
constitute a privna facie case, what shall be prima 
facie evidence, and what shall not be ? It has 
been argued here, that the certificate of the Gt>v- 
ernor, and that alone, is prima facie evidence; but 
that is answered at once by the fact that the Sen- 
ators from New York never have presented such 
a certificate at all; but yet they presented evidence 
that was satisfactory, not a|My as a prima facie 
case, but as a full case. Again, other gentlemen 
have been received here on the mere declaration 
that they had been elected. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator mistook the prop- 
osition. The proposition was, that whatever was 
the usual credential fbom the State, constituted 
the mrimafade evidence. 

Mr. NOURSE. Agreed. I was not answering 
the gentleman from Ohio particularly, but the 
general current of the debate. 

Mr. PUGH. From the State of Indiana, the 
usual course has been to present a certificate from 
the Governor. 

Mr. NOURSB. If the gentleman had permitted 
me to go on, he would perceive that he had mis- 
taken Uie point of my argument; and that point 
1 will proceed to state, so that there may be no 
misapprehension about it. I say that the prima 
„^ieie evidence in the case is that which is pre- 
sented at the time; and a prima facie case is made 
out when, taking all the evidence before the body 
at the time, the member is entitled to his seat 
until that evidence is controverted. It is perfect, 
naked usurpation, a distinction which is not war- 
ranted at all, to say that you will select out of 
the evidence that is before this body what you 
will regard in the case, and what you will throw 
aside. The prima facie cem now^ whatever it 



was in the beginning, when the certificate was 
read, rests on all the evidence which the Senate 
have before them; and the naked question now 
to be settled is, do Senators believe, with all the 
evidence that is now before them, that this man 
is entitled to his seat? They are not tied down 
to certificates. 

Now, to answer the gentleman from Ohio in his 
technical objection : Suppose that in his own State, 
where the certificate of the Governor is the evi- 
dence, and the mode of certifying is made legal 
and pointed out by law, a man comes here claim- 
ing a seat under such a certificate, and there comes 
at the same moment a paper signed by every iden- 
tical member of the Legislature by whom the Sen- 
ator must have been chosen, and by whom the 
Governor certifies he was chosen, declaring that 
he was not chosen : I should like to know whether, 
in such a case as that, the prima facie evidence of 
the Governor's certificate, in regard to the elec- 
tion by the Legislature, is to be better evidence 
tlian the declaration of the Legislature itself? 1 
do not take the case put by the gentleman from 
NeilKIampshire; I do not say that is this case; 
I take the case of a Governor who undertakes to 
assert that which is not true, because it has been 
usual to take his evidence and act upon it until 
the matter can be committed to a committee and 
undergo investigation by them as long as they see 
fit to investigate it before it shall be heard upon 
its merits by the Senate; and I should like to 
know if there is any gentleman here who claims 
that, in such a case as that, the certificate of the 
Governor, altliough he be the legal certifying 
officer, is good against the declaration of that very 
body whose acts, he undertakes to recite, and 
who completely contradict him at every point? 

If tliis \^ not a correct view of the matter, then 
I submit that there is no way of ascertaining whati , 
the principle is which has governed the Senate J 
in the settlement of cases of contested election. 
They have sometimes received without a certifi- 
cate from the Governor; they have sometimes 
rejected in spite of the certificate of the Governor. 
It is perfectly clear, therefore, that they have not 
been controlled in tlieir action by the Governor's 
certificate. In what way is there that you can 
reconcile these apparent contradictions ? I sub- 
mit only in the way which I have just suggested; 
and that is, that tliey undertake to decide in 
every individual case which comes up, whether or 
not the individual madses out a prima fade case, 
whether they believe he is really entitled to his 
seat, according to the evidence before them — and 
it requires the slightest evidence to constitute a 
presumption in his favor so lon^ as it is not con- 
tradicted; but when it is contradicted, and the evi- 
dence contradicting it is stronger than that which 
the certificate presents, the certificate is nullified ; 
it is out of the case; the prima facie case has 
changed; and whereas on the presentation of the 
certificate the presumption was first of all in his 
favor, the moment you have evidence which sat- 
isfies your minds tliat that certificate is untrue, 
thepruna/octe evidence is changed.. 

Then, looking at the subject as I do, it would 
be impossible forme to regard the present case, as 
it now stands, as a prima facie case in favor of the 
claimant, because, as the gentleman from Indiana 
who presented the certificate does not choose to 

five tne facts which he says he can bring, and will 
nng> by-and-by, I say, in the absence of those 
facts, the evidence before the Senate is, that this 
man is not entitled to his seat, and therefore the 
prima facie evidence is against him. If, then, we 
shall vote now to proceed to administer the oath 
and let this man take his seat here, we act upon a 
prtma/Siciecase; which prims /octe case, I submit, 
IS against him. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I should like to inquire of the 
honorable Senator who has just taken his seat, 
where he gets the evidence to sustain the decla- 
ration that the certificate I have presented is false 
on its face ? 

Mr. NOURSE. I have not so stated. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I understood the honorable 
Senator so to state. 

Mr. NOURSE. I put a hVrmthetical case, and 
said, expressly, that I would riot say that was 
this case. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I misunderstood the Senator. 
I will say, as I am up, for I do not wish to con* 



sums time, being anxious to ^t a vote, that this- 
certificate is a copy, substantially, of the certifi- 
cates heretofore presented by Senators from In- 
diana. In^diana now, as the Senate is perhaps 
aware, we have no law prescribing, in the lan- 
guage of the Constitution of the United States^ 
the time, place, and manner of electing Senators. 
I said, however, this morning, that I did not in- 
tend to go into this subject now; but I would, after 
the case should have taken that direction which 
aimilar cases have hitlierto taken, present such 
proof as I think goes to sustain the claim of my 
colleague. I have a resolution to offer: 

Raohedf That the Pretrident do admioiBter the oath ra- 
quired by Uie laws, to Graham N. Fitch, a« a Senator 
from tho State of Indiana. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I do not rise to trouble the 
Senate with any remarks, bat simply on the ques- 
tion of the form of these credenuals to refer the 
Senate to the book of the original credentials of 
the members of the first Senate of the United 
States that ever held session, i have had the 
curiosity to run over the forms of those creden- 
tials, and I do not think there are any two alike. 
But as regards the credentials now presented, I 
find them to be almost the precise form of the 
credentials presented from the State ^i^'irginia — 
from your State, sir, at the very first^nate thai 
was ever held. Here is the form of credentials 
given to William Grayson, one of the first Sena- 
tors of your State: 

^VnatmAjU: 

« The LesMlatnre of tbii OoamoBWesltii, on the 8th of 
November, 1788, bavixig, in pursuanct of tlie Coostitution 
for the United States ofAmericaj choeen William Grayson, 
£sq.; as a Senator, I, Beverly Randolph, beins Governor or 
Chief Ma^iMraie of the OoramonweaJtb, do hereby eetUlf 
the Mune to the Senate of the United States. 

« Given under my hand and seal.'* 

The Governor of Virginia simply certified to 
the Senate that the Legisl^ure had elected Wil- 
liam Grayson. X find that in half a dozen cases 
at that time, this was the form. The first Sena- 
tor who ever appeared from Kentucky had a cer- 
tificate of exactly the same kind. Here it iS) 
signed by Isaac Shelby, certifying that he» being 
the Governor of the State, ** ooes certify to the 
Senate of the United States that the Legislature 
of this State has elected John Brown a Senator. " 

Some of the forms are quaint. Persona that 
are fond of antiquarian research would see some 
that are rather amusing. 1 will not detain the 
Senate, however, in recalling any of these forms 
to recollection. Here, in the State of Georgia, 
the form is a royal one: " To the Hon. William 
Few, Esq." It proceeds to desoribe his election* 
and ihen gives tne certificate in these words: 

« Witness omr tnuty sad well beloved George Wiiltoii> 
Esq., Captain>General, Governor, and Commauder-in- 
Chief, under his hand and the great seal of our said State." 

It is obvious that each State chooses its own 
mode of certifying the credentials, and the Slate 
of Indiana has followed the old Commonwealth 
of Vir]»nia in her form. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I presume that there is not 
a Senator here who, after listening to the papers 
which have been read, supposes that the geniJe- 
man from Indiana is entitled to a seat. I appre- 
hend not one, unless it be the Senator from Indi- 
ana, who, I believe, did exprensuchan opinion. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The Senator will permit 
me • 

Mr. BRIGHT. I know several who entertain 
a diifcrent opinion. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I have heard a dozen say 
so this morning. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I do not wish the Senator to 
put an imppssion abroad that there are no friends 
to the claim of my colleague. He will ascertain 
that fact in due time. 

Mr.TRUMBULU I apprehend he has a great 
many friends; but I did not suppose, aAer the 
decision made in this body within the last month, 
denying a seat to a person who had been elected 
by a majority of a Legislature under a joint con- 
vention, and that majority constituting a quorum* 
simply because a quorum of one body was not 

K resent, that it could be possible that the same 
ody would decide that an individual elected witli- 
out a quorum of either branch of tlie Indiana 
Legislature, without a majority of one of its 
branches, without any agreement of the Legis- 
lature to ^ into joint convention, without the 
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Legislature of that State ever having prescribed the 
time, place, or manner of the election— one so 
utterly outside of the law, would be recog;nized for 
R moment in this body. But fmay be* mistaken; 
I have been mistaken before, and may be again. 
It is auite likely iu the number of votes I may be 
mistaken. 

But if the view which I entertain is right, I can 
see no occasion for delaying a decision in this 
CRAe. Wc have been talking about a jmma fade 
case, and it is said the Governor's certificate pre- 
sents that prima facie case in favor of the appli- 
cant, and therefore he should be permitted to be 
sworn. Sir, the body which elects furnishes con- 
clusive evidence. What is your prima fade case 
good for when you are met with positive evi- 
•nce which destroys it ? Does anybody pretend 
that an election of Senator by a body of men in 
Indiana can be valid, in which the Senate of Indi- 
ana never participated? The Senate of Indiana 
never has participated in this election. 1 know 
the Senator from Indiana pronounced the state- 
ments of the papers presented by me to be fedse. 
The question of veracity will bo between him and 
the twenty-seven Senators of Indiana, who say 
they are true, and the clerks who have sworn that 
they are tMA. Their oaths are against his state- 
ment. ^^ 

Mr. BRIGHT. Will the Senator allow me for 
a moment? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I desire here to state the point 
to which I directed my remarks when I stated that 
the paper was untrue. I understood the protest 
rcaa on the part of twenty-seven Senators of Indi- 
ana, to state that there was not a majority of Sena- 
tors present on the first convention n)r the purpose 
of counting the votes for Governor and Lieutenant 
€h>vernor. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. » I am unable to inform the 
Senator whether it so states or not. I cannot 
recollect all that is in it. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I so understood on hearing it 
Rad. I will state here that the paper was pre- 
pared and signed before the election took place. 
That I state on my responsibility as a Senator 
here; and I further state that there was a majority 
of the Senators present at the time the convention 
met, and it will be so made apparent at the proper 
time. 

Mr. COLLAMER. When met? For what 
purpose ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Tlie paper purporu to 
have been executed and signed oeforo this pre- 
tended joint convention for electing Senators took 
place. It is a repudiation in advance of the action 
which it was supposed would be attempted, and 
BO appears upon its face. That is no new dis- 
covery. The Senate of Indiana, being apprised 
of what they style the fraud which was about to 
be perpetrated, or attempted to be perpetrated, 
upon tne sovereignty of Indiana — the insult, as 
they term it, about to be committed — ^protested in 
advance against the contemplated action. Cer- 
tainl^r they had seen their presiding officer on one 
occasion before, without authority, leave his seat 
and repair to the House of Representatives; and 
they passed a reaction stating that they would 
have nothing to dv with that so-called joint con- 
vention which had adjourned to a future day. In 
defiaflfce of that resolution, passed by a constitu- 
tional majority, and certified by its officers, and 
by twenty-seven Senators, the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, the presiding officer, goes out into another 
convention. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Will the Senator from 
Illinois allow me to ask him a questioii? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I understand the Senator 
from Illinois to say that the President of the Senate 
of Indiana went into joint convention without 
authority. I have been informed^I have not 
read the constitution — that the constitution of 
Indiana expressly required the Senate to go on 
that day into joint convention with the House — 
that it was in obedience to the constitution of the 
State that he did so. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I will state what I under^ 
stand the constitution of Indiana to require. It 
directs the votes for Governor and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor to be directed to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and requires the Speaker, in 

r 



the presence of the General Assembly, to open 
and canvass the votes. That is what is required 
by the constitution. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It was on that day that 
the President of the Senate, in obedience to the 
constitution, went into the House. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. That was the first time. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. That is the time we are 
speaking of. It was the original convention we 
are speskin^ of. I understand it was in obedience 
to the constitution of Indiana that he was bound 
to go. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. As I have endeavored to 
state, he was not bound by the constitution of 
Indiana to do so. It did not require him to go 
there in that manner; and that I apprehend would 
have very little to do with the election which took 

glace three weeks or a month afterwards. The 
rst meeting was for a particular purpose, and 
that purpose was in order that the Speaker should 
open and canvass the votes for Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor in the presence oAhc Gen- 
eral Assembly. That purpose was accompl^ed . 
The United States Senators were not then elXed. 
That meeting was adjourned by a Senator called 
temporarily to the chair, where he had no right 
to be. The Speaker was the presiding officer, 
whose duty it was to open and canvass the votes; 
but the Senator called by the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor to the chair, without authority, directed 
the convention adjourned to a particular day, the 
2d of February. Before that day arrivetf, the 
Senate took the action that has been read here, 
protesting against any meeting on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary. The constitution did not authorize an 
adjourned meeting to that or any other day ; and I 
repeat what I saiabefore, that, according to these 
I papers, the presiding officer of the Senate, in defi- 
nance of the order of that body, went out into the 
^^House of Representatives. These facts are not 
only certified to by the Senate, but thirty-four 
members of the House have signed the protest 
subsequent to the election, stating that it took 
place at an adjourned meeting of this so styled 
joint convention; and I read this morning from a 
paper, the orgAn of the dominant politi^ party 
m Indiana, the Sentinel, and I believe the official 
paper, the report of the proceedings, to show that 
fact. 

I did not suppose, in the face of these facts and 
what has transpired, that it was possible there 
was any individual prepared to admit the appli- 
cant to a seat here. It is desired to admit him 
temporarily, for what object ? For what purpose ? 
Is tnis case to be hung up for months ? Are the 
Judiciary Committee prepared to shed any light 
upon it ? That committee is composed entirely 
of the Senator's political friends; he will have the 
case in the hands of his friends; and I intend to 
move, before I sit down, to refer these credentials 
and papers, and the motion of the Senator fVom 
- Indiana, to the Judiciary Committee, and let them 
report upon the case at once. There is no danger 
of their holding it up improperly, and perhaps 
they could have deciaed upon it and reported to 
the Senate during the time we have already occu- 
pied in discussing the question. Let the matter go 
to that committee, and let them make speedy report 
upon it. If there are any facts to be ascertained , 
they can inquire as to them. I trust there may be 
no objection to its taking that course. The com- 
mittee is composed entirely of the political friends 
of the person claiming the seat. Not one of that 
class of persons denominated by the Senator from 
Indiana ** Republicans,'* and who seemed to pos- 
sess a peculiar horror to him, is on the committee; 
so that he will not be likely to be damaged by any 
of that class of men. I hope we may end the dis- 
cussion by referring the matter to the Judiciary 
Committee and ask them to act on it at once; and 
I make that motion^ 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. President, these con- 
tested elections present always two questions, 
which are usually decided by the Senate in their 
order. The first is the question of return — who 
has the return — and I know of no instance in 
which there was an undisputed vacancy, when a 
Senator, or a mcynbbr of the other House, ap- 
peared, presenting an undisputed certificate, an 
undisputed retuni, where he has been refused to 
be sworn in upon the presentation of the paper. 
After he is sworn in, on the presentation of the 



return, {[which is always done, if it be a good re- 
turn on its face,) then the other question, as to his 
election, is usually referred to a committee, tried 
by that committee, and brought back to the Sen- 
ate, who give their opinion upon it. 

I say, sir, I know of no instance in which aa 
undisputed return has been presented , where there 
was an undoubted vacancy, that the Senate has 
ever refhsed to swear in any man who presented 
it. How is it in this case? Does any man dis- 
pute this return ? Is it not a valid return on its 
face ? Does not the presenU^^icant come here, 
as every other applicant haV^r appeared frona 
the State of Indiana, with the certificate of the 
Governor, which is the evidence of the return ? 
Why, then, should we depart from the usual 
custom of the Senate? The Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Trumbull] says, because he is not elected; 
and thus he seeks to prejudge that question, with- 
out the assistance of a committee to look into tha 
facts which are disputed, for they are stated one 
way in that paper, and we are told there is to be 
another statement by the gentlemen who apply 
here for places under this election; and yet we 
are asked to depart from the usual pmctice of the 
Senate, to decide this q^uestion of election without 
ever having the facts tried, or without ever having 
heard the applicant in his own behalf. Was this 
ever done before ? Would it not be unjust on the 
present occasion to set this precedent.^ 

I acknowledge that, in the case of a disputed 
return, where there is a double return, where two 
persons appear, each claiming to have the return, 
then you can swear in neither, because the Senate 
cannot be certain wlio has the return, and the 
committee must decide in relation to that matter. 
I know that precedents are numerous of that sort. 
Or if there were a question, as the Senator from 
New Hampshire has suggested, as to whether 
this was a forgery, in that case you should have 
to refer it, in order to ascertain whether in truth 
it be a true return; and if it be a true return — that 
is, a true certificate of the Governor having power 
to grant a certificate — we have no option in the 
case but to swear in the appUcant. It is true, that 
is not conclusive as to the election. The com- 
mittee will inquire into tliat hereafter; and if they 
find he has not been legally elected they will re- 
port the fact, and he wul not be allowed to retain 
nis seat. 

Now, I suggest that it would be far better to 
follow the usual practice and tlie old precedents 
of the Senate in this regard; ^nd unless some- 
body can show that this is not the return — I do 
not say not an election — let the applicant be sworn 
in as usual, and let the papers in the case be 
referred to one of our committees; and aAer ex- 
amination let the Senate decide, as I doubt not 
it will do, impartially on the facts of the case. 

It will not do to say that there is nothing to 
look for in those facUi, because there is a state- 
ment in the paper presented bv a ])ortion of the 
members of the Indiana Legislature, and it will 
not do for us to dojp in the face of the statement 
of the applicants that they can show a material 
error in those papers. Let us swear in the appli- 
cant, and send tlie papers to a committee aa usual. 
It was done in the case of the Senator from Illi- 
nois himself; it was done in the case of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa; and I think it will be found tiiat 
there is no instance where the Senate have failed, 
when there was an undisputed return and undis- 
puted vacancy, to swear m a member. It is true 
there was an undisputed return in Dixon's case, 
but there was a dispute in regard to the vacancy. 
There was a dispute as to whether Meriwether 
did not hold over under his original commission » 
and therefore it was that Mr. Dixon was not 
sworn in immediately. So I apprehend — ^though 
I have not had time to look into them — that in all 
cases where a paper has been presented, purport^ 
ing to be a return, and the Senate refused to allow 
the applicant to be sworn nn, it will be found there 
was some alleged defect in the return itself. Here 
there is no pretense of that sort. It is a iair» 
usual return— one that has been usual from the 
State of Indiana. Why, then, should we depart 
from the precedent that has been set hereto- 
fore ? 

Mr. ADAMS. I wish to inquire of the Chair 
whether the motion is divisible ? I understand the 
Senator from Illinois to move to refer the motion 
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Senate. 



to swear in the member elect to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

The PRESIDENT ^o tempore. The Senator 
from Illinois has moved to refer the resolution of 
the Senator from Indiana, together with the papers 
which he presented to tlie Senate, to the Commit- 
tee OR the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I believe that there never has 
been an instance, from the foundation of the Gh>v- 
ernment, where a certificate of election in due form 
by the Executive of a State, under the seal of the 
State, has been pnaented, that the person claim- 
ing the seat under n has not been admitted. The 
practice has been uniform. The only alleged ex- 
ceptions that have been referred to are not excep- 
tions. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Trumbull] re- 
ferred to the case of Stanley Griswold, from Ohio; 
but that is not an exception. Upon referring to 
Ae Journal it will be found that he was sworn in 
on the 2d of June; and the question was raised on 
the 7th, referred to a committee, and on the 15th 
their report was made in favor of his seat; so that 
that precedent which he cited is cited from mis- 
take — from not looking at the Journal, and from 
an imperfection in the report. 

The case of James Lanman, from my own 
State, that has been cited, is not an exception. 
After the constitutional term of the Senator ha j 
expired, and the previous Legislature had ad- 
journed without appointing one, the Executive, 
-without waiting for the next Legislature, under- 
took to fill the seat; and it appeared on the fecc of 
the credentials themselves that he had no power 
to make the appointment, and that it had no nibre 
'validity than if the appointment had been made 
by any other officer. 

The case of Kensey Johns, of Delaware, which 
has been cited, is not an exception. The time 
when that vacancy occurred is known to the Sen- 
ate. There had been a meetin|^f the Legislature 
of Delaware prior to the tim^PNien Uie Governor 
undertook to make the appointment. That was 
a matter of public history known to the Senate ; 
and when he presented an appointment by the 
Governor after the adjournment of the Legisla- 
ture, which had the power of election, the ^nate 
aaw, on the inspection of tlie credentials, that the 
Governor had no more power to make the ap- 
pointment tlian any other officer in the State, or 
any citizen of the State. 

These are the only cases which are cited, ex- 
cept that of the late Senator Dixon, of Kentucky. 
That case must be familiar to all the members of 
this body. There had been an Executive appoint- 
ment to fill the vacancy. The Senator appointed 
by the Executive had taken his seat, had acted 
during a session. When Congress came together 
at its next session, and before the next meeting 
of the Legislature, another Senator, Mr. Dixon, 
appeared and claimed the seat before the expira- 
tion of the apparent time of the appointment of 
Mr. Meriwether. He was here in nis seat, had 
been sworn in, and the question was whether he 
■hould vacate his mat, and allow the other Sen- 
ator^ come in? It is very obvious he could not 
be sworn in without settling the question first 
whether Mr. Meriwether was entitled to the seat 
-which he occupied. 

* You may then look into the history of the Sen- 
ate; you may refer to every case that has existed; 
arft with these alleged exceptions— and these arc 
not exceptions — the course of the Senate has been 
uniform — uniform when the proper credentials are 
presented here to swear in tne gentleman who by 
those credentials is entitled to the seat, without 
going into the merits of the question whether he 
was duly elected. The credentials in this present 
case certify tllkit the Legislature of Indiana has 
chosen Mr. Fitch to be Senator. That Legisla- 
ture had the power to make the choice. That 
Legislature was in session. That Legislature 
went through the forms of making a choice. 1 
do not go into the question whether it was a valid 
election by them; I have not the facts before me. 
The facts are to be presented here by evidence—- 
not by the certificates x)f individuals, but by evi- 
dence, by proof— -by le^ proof. We do not ^o 
into that question. It is enough for me that the 
chief executive officer of that State, under the seal 
of the State, has sent to us a document which 
shows that he is entitled to his seat. Without 



inquirinj^ into the truth of that document — with- 
out inquiring into the facts on which he has issued 
that paper, we are bound, according to the uni- 
form practice of the Senate, to swear in the mem- 
Iser, and refer the question to some committee to 
investigate the facts upon whicli any question may 
arise. 

I am surprised at the course that has been taken 
in this case, and at some of the remarks which 
have been made on the opposite side of the Cham- 
ber. I will say, sir, that the Senate of the United 
States hns presented, since my connection with 
it, the aspect of a judicial tribunal in deciding 
questions of this kind, more so perhaps than any 
legislative body with which I have ever been ac- 
quainted, in which opinions are given by gentle- 
men without reference to party considerations, 
but according to the truth of the case and accord- 
ing to the reouirements of the Constitution. I 
believe that tnat will be the course pursued on 
this occasion. I therefore must say that any re- 
marks, such as I have listened to to-day, appear 
to me very exceptionable and derogatory to the 
chaAicter of this body. I hope, sir, that, without 
prejudice and without reference to party, we shall 
take the usual course oifthis occasion, and pay 
that respect to the chief executive officer of the 
State of Indiana and to the seal of the State which 
has always been paid on all other occasions. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. Mr. President, I 
am unwilling to cast my vote as I propose to do 
on this occasion without stating the reasons by 
which I am governed. This is a question of some 
importance, for I suppose that on its decision will 
depend the course of the Senate in regard to cases 
that may arise hereafter; and judging from the 
history of this country for a few years past, these 
cases are likely to multiply upon us. 

I believe the practice of both Houses of Con- 
gress, from the foundation of the Government, 
with very few exceptions, has been, on their or- 
ganization, to admit the ordinary credentials pre- 
sented by members as prima facie evidence of a 
right to a seat, and to allow them to be sworn in 
upon those credentials. I am not able to say 
whether this course resulted from reflection and 
premeditated opinions in reference to public policy 
and public convenience, but it certainly could not 
have been adopted upon experience. It was a 
course dictated somewhat by necessity, that the 
two Houses of Congress should be organized by 
admiitinemembers,withoutfurtherscru tiny, who 
presented the ordinary certificates of election- 
credentials eiven by the Governors of the States 
to the memoers of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. This course was founded ob- 
viously on the idea of public policy and conve- 
nience; for otherwise no organization could take 
place, no Committees on Elections be appointed, 
no investigation take place, no public business of 
any kind transacted. 

I may say that this was the uniform practice 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. The 
propriety of this mode of proceeding is especially 
obvious in regard to the other House. If they 
were called upon to investigate at once the ground 
on which the rights to seats of individual members 
were protested against or objected to, no organ- 
ization of that body could take place in miy rea- 
sonable time. Although the Senate of the United 
States is not similarly situated, as, since the first 
organization of the senate, this body is always 
presumed to have a quorum of constitutional rep- 
resentatives of the States present to go on with 
business at the commencement of each Congress, 
yet a third of the members present their creden- 
tials at every such commencement, and their rights 
to the seats which they claim are liable to be ob- 
jected to and contested; and it would operate as 
a great inconvenience to the Senate as well as to 
the House, and a great obstruction to the public 
business, if we were compelled^ decide upon 
the validity of the claims of indi-muals who pre- 
sent themselves here with the ordinary credentials, 
upon their presentation. When the House of 
Representatives, in 1839-40, undertook to disre- 
gard the public policy, convenience, and weli- 
establisheu practice or Coneress upon this sub- 
ject, the opposition to the then dominant party 
protested aj^ainst it as an irregular, disorganizing, 
and revolutionaryproceeding. #in that particular 
ease, if my memory does not fail m«, the organi- 



zation of the House was delayed, from three to 
five weeks—almost as long as the House remained 
unorganized at the first session of the present Con* 
gress; and upon grounds quite as nivolous, or 

rrh^s more so. I do not now remember what 
said on that occasion in the House of Repre* 
sentatives; but I know that among the people, 
where I had-lfee privilege of speaking my senti- 
ments freely on that subject, I denounced it as a 
revolutionary, irregular, and disorganizing pro* 
ceeding; and I said that if the spirit of party should 
continue to prevail to such an extent as to cause 
that case to become a precedent, we could not 
look forward with any confidence to the future; 
but must look to the probability of the failure of 
some future Congress in effecting an organization 
within the period prescribed by the Constitution. 
It then occurred to me that party interests and 
party considerations overrode and tmmplcd upon 
ail ideas, not only of public convenience, but the 
vital interests of the country, and vital principles 
of the Government. Such a proceeding threat* 
ened to render Congress an impracticable legisla- 
tive body. 

The honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. Puoh] 
stated that that was a speciaJ case. I shoula 
like to know ^at special exception to the gen- 
eral rule existed in that case ? I say there was 
no special exception to the rights of the parties 
who then brought forward the usual credential 
and certificate of election that does no^ exist here 
at this moment, or which has not existed in every 
case of the kind. The Ghivernor in that case, 
being the proper officer to grant the certificate, 
after having, with the assistance of his Council, 
canvassed the returns, decided that the persons to 
whom he gave the certificate were duly elected to 
the House of Representatives from the State of 
New Jersey. It was contended that the canvass 
was not a iair one — that|||ne of the returns were 
false. What more substantial is objected in this 
case ? I shall not detain the Senate by going into 
an examination of precedents. 

Mr. WELLER. Will the Senator allow ma 
to interrupt him, as I do not think he has stated 
all the facts in regard to the New Jerssy contested 
election ? 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I desire to be cor- 
rected in mr statement of facts. I was a mem- 
ber of the douse at that time. 

Mr. WELLER. And I was one of a majority 
who participated in that revolutionary movement, 
as the Senator styles it. Those gentlemen cams 
with certificates stating that they had received a 
majority of the votes cast at that election. There 
was lying on the table a certified copy of the 
returns made under the seal of the Secretary of 
State of New Jersey, showing a different state of 
facts-showing that the other five members were 
entitled to the certificate. That raised the contest. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. It raised a contest, 
and you would not allow the members holding 
the usual and regular certificate to be sworn. 

Mr. CASS. We are not trying that case. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. But we are dis- 
cussing the principle. The question is, whether 
the same great reasons of public policy do not 
exist now for adhering to theMuiblished practice ? 
What I maintain is, that thne was no greater 
reason then than there is now for departing from 
the usual practice. In that case, the ordinary 
certificate of election was granted by the Gov- 
ernor; and so it is here to-day. That was eon- 
tested up«n the ground that the canvass made by 
the Governor and his Council did not do justice 
in summing up the votes, or that in the returns 
of the officers of some of the counties there was 
either mistake or fraud. The dispute in that case 
kept the House of Representatives in an unor- 
ganized condition from three to five weeks. The 
principle is the same to-day that it was then, 
though the inconvenience may not be so great in 
this case. 

It war predicted then that the spirit manifested 
in that case would lead to general disorganization, 
and that the Government itself would be liable 
to be broken up by the superiority given to the 
claims of party interests and party control over 
all other considerations. 1 admit that this diffi- 
culty is not so likely to arise in the Senate, be- 
cause only one third of the body changes every 
two years; but that third may be able to decide 
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the most Tital questionB; anil even a single mem- 
ber of the Senate may have it in his power to 
eontrol the destiny of this country. 

1 do not remember— I am not old enough to rec- 
ollect — I should like my friends from South Car- 
olina and Michigan to instruct me as to the (act; 
but I think that, antecedent to that period— the 
date of the New Jersey contested Election — ^there 
had been no example of the factious action of a 
majority in either branch of the Legislature of 
any State in the Union revising to go into con- 
Tention to elect a Senator— or of failure to do 
their duty in electing Senators of the United States 
in conformity with the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Following pretty closely upon the heels of that 
example set m the New Jersey case, you soon 
founct such cases occurring. In a few years after- 
wards such an instance occurred in my own State. 
There was a majority of one party in the Senate 
<if the State. Their opponents had a decided 
majority in the House or Representatires, suffi- 
cient to control on a joint rote of the two Houses. 
The Senate first agreed to go into joint conven- 
tion, but when they found how the question was 
likely to be decided a majority of the Senate re- 
fuaea to meet the House of Representatives, and 
there was no election during the session. I can- 
notrecall the period when the next case occurred of 
a similar course on the part of a factious minority. 
I speakof (hem as factious, because all such firo- 
eeedin^ are against the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion — indeed, 1 may say against the requirements 
of the Constitution ^-^agamst the loyalty which 
every Legislature owes to the Constitution and the 
Union. There have been several instances of 
similar irregularities following in regular succes- 
sion since that example in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I do not mean to ^Ipnto the ar^ment of the 
merits of this question, or the validity of the elec- 
tion of the person who holds the Oovemor's cer- 
tificate in tnis case. I do not mean to go into the 
inquiry how far the majority of the Indiana 
Senate were justifiable or excusable in this cose 
or not, on the ground that a preceding legislature, 
when a different party prevailed, acted inthesame 
way. In my judgment, no matter what example 
might have been given, it was no adequate pre- 
text or ^ound to a present minority in the Indi- 
ana Legislature for withholding their cooperation 
in complying with what is re<^mred of them as 
a Legislature by the Constitution of the United 
States. The fact that a majority of a different 
party in the State of Indiana two years ago did 
the same thing, renders them equally obnoxious 
in my opinion to the charge of qeing factionists. 

Upon this question I stand on what I consider 
to be safe grounds of public policy. It is said in 
ibis particular case that the person who presents 
the credential on this occasion is not entitled to 
be admitted to a scat, on presentinethe usual ere- 
dentials, according to the usual piUbticc, because 
it is said that his election is shown by the protest 
of the minority to be so palpably irregular and 
void, that no Senator ought to give his vote to 
admit him to bis seat for one moment. The same 
thing was said inne New Jersey case, and that 
is what I suppose the Senator from California 
meant to correct me in. If, however, we regard 
the evidence read from the table as being perfectly 
trne, I understand there are still some Senators 
here who say the election is legitimate and con- 
stitutional. I think the Senator from Louisiana 
said so. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I said there were a num- 
ber of Senators here who said so. I did not say 
that I considered it so, for I have not expressed 
any opinion on the stfbject. 1 have not examined 
it; but I heard a dozen say they did consider it 
a sufficient election of a United States Senator if a 
majority of all the members of the Legislature 
voted for one person in any kind of meeting. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. 1 was* only allud- 
ing to Senators' opinions by way of ai^ument. 
The honorable Senator from Indiana tola us that 
the facts stated in the fMtpers read to-day are not 
all true, as he will be able to show. Here, then, 
is an election in regard to which the Ikcts are 
contested. It is a contested case. I do not in- 
tend to go into the facts, but simply to say that I 
mean to adhere to my own consistency on this 



subject, and modestly, without offense, if I can, 
to hold other gentlemen to their consistency. 

I had supposed at first that there was some- 
thing in the statement of the honorable Senator 
from New York [Mr. Sewa^rd] that this creden- 
tial certified nothing — that it spoke only of the 
election being made by the competent authori- 
ties, not stating what those authorities were. ' I 
have recurred to a volume of the forms of creden- 
tials which have been taken as sufficient hereto- 
fore. Afler turning over a few pages I found 
upon the same sheet two certificates, one siven by 
the Governor of New Hampshire, and the other 
by the Governor of Alabama, stating in substance 
nothing more than that the person named in the 
certificate was duly elected to the Senate of the 
United States. The certificate from New Hamp- 
shire was, ** Be it known that has been 

duly elected a Senator from the State of New 
Hampshire in the Congress of the United States 
for the term of six years from the fourth day of 
March last. " I had an idea that it might be that 
the Grovemor ought to state the grounds on which 
he granted the credential, as the certificates cfTthe 
Speakers or clerks of the two Houses of the Le- 
gislature who made tiff election, but I find there 
IS no uniformity. 

Now, without expressing any opinion whatever 
upon the merits or the case, I must say that my 
own consistency— my own idea of wnat is the 
true policy of the coUbtry and the wisest rule for 
the Senate, induces me, whenever a credential is 
presented in the usual form, to vote for admitting 
to his seat the person who brings the credential, 
and then, if there be any contest about the le^l- 
ity of his election, to submit it to the appropnate 
committee . I shall be very glad if, by the decision 
of the majority of the Senate in this case, that 
question snail be forever closed. 

Mr. HALE. I do not see in his seat the Sen- 
ator from Florida, [Mr. Mallort,] who read an 
extract from a speech which I made in his case; 
but I desire to say that I entertained the same 
opinion then that I do now; and if the Senator 
had attended to what I said, I think he would have 
discovered it. I stated that I disagreed with the 
Senator from New York, who said that this gen- 
tleman did not present a jniima facie case. 1 say 
he does present a prima facie ease, and ordinarily 
on that prima facie case he should be admitted 
but I said that the prima facie evidence which he 
presented was rebutted and overcome by evidence 
on the other side. In the case of the Senator from 
Florida, I was in favor of his admission, because 
there was a dewrfnrima facie case, and no sufficient 
evidence against it. 

Not being very well, I have not been in the 
Chamber during the whole of the debate. When 
I last came in, the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. 
ToucBT,] who was closing his remarks, uttered 
some rebuke for the manner in which the subject 
had been discussed on this side of the House. I 
do not know exactly to' whom or what he re- 
ferred, but I think the honorable Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Bright J will bear me witness that 
the first mdividual who undertook to five any 
such turn to this debate was himself. He made 
a personal attack on the l^nator from New York, 
and the Senator from Illinois, whom he acc4xsed 
of being governed in this case by motives not 
exactly consistent in my mind with legislative 
integrity, but at all events with a view to prejudge 
the case before the public had an opportunity to 
^t all the facts before them. That was the first 
intimation I heard which was calculated to give 
the case a party bearing. I do not feel disposed 
for one who have partaken in the debate on this 
subject, to submit to the censure which the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut has undertaken to adminis- 
ter. While 1 am up I will say this: I am willing 
to be censured by one man who thinks it his duty 
to administer ^ and I think I can receive it with 
as good a grace as almost any man; but I believe 
I could stand a lecture iVom any Senator on this 
floor for undertaking to be governed by party 
eonsi(ferations with a little better grace tnan I 
-could from the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, I am unwiUing 
to be drawn into personal issues in this debate, 
because I intend to vote on the case at all sta^s 
according to tho^sst of my knowledge and beiief, 
as 1 would vote under any other state of political 



circumstances. I must, however, protest, like 
the honorable Senator who has just taken his 
seat, against the minority here being arraigned 
by the majority for having taken a novel, or ex- 
traordinary, or factious position. Sir, we here 
within these walls may imasine and conceive 
explanations which will justify ourselves to our 
own consciences, and which we may think will 
justify our votes before the country; but I shall 
nevertheless, before thisquestion is taken, present 

Sredsely the aspect in which the case will go 
efore the country. It is thi^ 

Less, I think, than one month ago^ess than 
the complement of days which go to make up the 
course of a single moon, the honorable Senator 
on my right hand [Mr. Harlak] was expelled 
the Senate on the ground that he had never been 
elected to a seat here-^that his election was void. 
What was his case? What was the evidence 
upon which he was expelled? It consisted cf§ 
two thinrs: the certificate of the Governor of the 
State of Iowa, who represented that he had been 
duly elected a member of the Senate for the State 
of Iowa by the Legislature of that State, and a 
protest from the Senate of Iowa, setting forth 
that the Governor's certificate was erroneous, and 
that the member had not been elected. 

Mr. RUSK. Allow-me to ask the Senators 
question. 

Mr. SEWARD. Let me get through, and then 
I will yield. There, sir, were the papers, and no 
more, before the Senate of the United States; and 
upon those papers — ^they being the whole of the 
evidence— after solemn argument, -the Senate, 
thAe fourths of which is composed of Democrats, 
expelled a Senator who was a Republican . That 
is the case of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Clav in 
the chair .^ Does the Senator from New York 
yield the fioor? 

Mr. SEWARfll I would rather make my 
case, and then I shall hear the Senator. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Then I should be ^ad if the 
Senator would confine himself to the facts in 
making his case. The Senator from Iowa was 
sworn on the presentation of his credentiala, not- 
withstanding the protest. 

Mr. SEWARD. I must insist on my rights. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I roust take the liberty of cor- 
recting the Senator when he mistakes facts. 

Mr. SEWARD. I shall not answer the hon- 
orable Senator so as to take issue with him as to 
whether IsBtate facts or not. That the record will 
show. I have stated the case on which the hon- 
orable Senator from Iowa (who, it is true, had 
been sitting here as a member) was expelled. 

Now, in less than one hour from this time, 
judging from the tenor of this debate, a person 
coming from the State of Indiana will be admitted 
to a seat in the Senate; and what is the case upon 
which he is to be admitted ? It consists of a com- 
mission from the Governor of Indiana, represent- 
ing that he was elected, and a protest from the 
Senate of Indiana certifying that that commission 
was given without authority in foct or in law — 
precisely the same papers, no more and no less. 
And the Senator who comes from the State of 
Indiana is a Democrat, while the Senator who 
comes from the State of Iowa is a Republican. 
The world sees this. The world knows that when 
the decree of the Senate vacating the seat of^ie 
honorable Senator from Iowa went out, it carried 
a judgment of the Senate of the United States that 
a person could not be deemed and held to be 
elected, and chosen by the Legislature of a State, 
to the office of a Senator in Congress for that 
State, if one of the two constituent branches of 
the Legislature of that State were^ot consenting, 
cooperating, concurring, and acting in the elec- 
tion. The world knows that was the principle 
which was decided; and the world knows, oy 
history as well as by this protest, and all the co- 
temporaneous accounts undisputed, that preciseiy 
the case which had occurred in Iowa, which 
caused that seat to be vacated, is the case which 
is presented here by an election which is said to 
have been niade in the State of Indiana, and that 
in this election^in Indiana, just as in that other 
one in Iowa, the coordinate branches of the Legis- 
lature have not cooperated, concurred, or even 
consented. 
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From this state of facts what is to be the infer- 
ence? I leave that to the pabliQ jud^ent. ^ Bot 
how is the discrepancy justified ? We justify it 
by taking these two papers and separating them; 
and we say that the one which supports the claim 
is jninta faeie evidence, and upon that we will 
admit the member to a seat; and that the other, 
^hieh disproves the claim, shall be reserved until 
there be an investigation to see whether or not 
he is entitled to the seat. I do not say that this 
person is not entitled to his seat. What I,do sav is 
simply this, that^^ question being thus before 
us upon preciseljipi same amount of evidence, 
and evidence of exactly the same character, it is 
due, in this case, that the Senate should adopt the 
course of proceeding which was adopted in the 
contested case of Air. Dixon, the late Senator 
from Kentucky, and let the candidate stand aside 
until it.is determined whether the claimant is en- 
^ed to be sworn or not. On this ground I take 
my position, and am content to stand before the 
Senate and before the country. 

Mr. RUSK. There is an evident attempt, Mr. 
President, which I resret to see, to place me, at 
least, if not this whole side of the Chamber, in 
a false position. 1 do not intend to be placed in 
that position. I do not care what anxiety there 
may be to make political capital upon whicli to 
go before the country. I intend to stand in my 
true position here. But for the attempt to which 
1 have alluded, I should not engaee in this debate. 
I said at an early part of it, that! was astonished 
at the Sen^^ from New York citing the case of 
Mr. Dlxoi^Bi precedent for this. I well remem- 
ber the beginning of that contest, at the session 
of 185^53. The Senator fVom Tennessee [Mr. 
JovBs] presented the credentials of Mr. Dixon 
on the first day of the.session, and immediately 
aHer the reading of them Mr. Gwin, of Oalifor- 
'nia, rose and said: 

" Mr. President, I do not think tboe \m a vacancy in tlie 
Senate fVoin Kentucky, and I wisb^^i question to b« now 
brought up. There were two Benatora at tlie close of the 
last aesoion, filling the two aeata from the Htate of Ken- 
tucky, and I know of no law and no provision of the Con- 
•tcitution that has created a vacancy in the seat occupied 
by one of the Senators from Kentucky since the last ses- 
f>ion. i therefore raise the question, whether or not there 
ij4 a vacancy for the gentl<Hnan, whose credentials have 
been presented, to fill ?" 

This much for that precedent. Every bod y sees 
the cases are entirely dissimilar. The Senator 
from New York contrasts the two cases of the 
Senator from Iowa and the Senator from Indiana, 
and speaks of the credentials and protests of the 
Senate of Iowa and the Senate of Indiana, and 
aays they were both before us. He forgets to tell 
the country — he forgets to tell the Senate, and he 
refuses to allow an interruption in order to have 
the fact stated, that the oath was administered 
to the Senator from Iowa without a question being 
raised. Did he not vote for his aamission, and 
afterwards that he was entitled to retain his seat? 
If I can understand gentlemen they intend to im- 
press upon the public mind the idea that those of 
lis who are not willing to enter into this revolu- 
tionary departure from the old rules of the Sen- 
ate, are voting that this gentleman is entitled to 
the seat in the face of the statements that have 
been read at the table. There is no such thing, 
sir; they know it, and I hurl it back as far as I 
am concerned, and I believe I may speak for a 
majority on this side of the Chamber. As for 
myself, sir, I shall vote in accordance with the 
uniform practice of the Senate, in accordance with 
the precedents; and then, if the statements which 
have been read at the table are not contradicted 
by testimony sufficient to show me, beyond all 
doubt, that both branches of the Legislature of 
Indiana engaged in this election, I shall vote pre- 
cisely as I did in the case of the Senator from 
Iowa—that the Senator has not been elected in 
accordance with the Constitution of the United 
Slates, and, therefore, not entitled to retain his 
seat. 

Sir, I think it is unbecoming the dignity of the 
Senate of the United States to twist issues in this 
manner; or, because I am not willing to depart 
from the usual practice of the Senate to gratify 
party on the one side or on the other, to make 
the insinuation that I intend, by mV vote, to cover 
or sanction any fraud which may nave been com- 
mitted by the liegislature of Indiana; all such 



insinuations are groundless, and I hurl them back 
to their authors. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish to add 
a very few words to what the Senator from Texas 
has said. I perceive that there is an attempt to 
convey a false impression to the country in regard 
to the action of the Democratic side of the Senate. 
That attempt has been made by the Senator from 
New York, the Senator from New Hampshire, and 
perhaps other Senators, by the clear intimation 
that wc propose to decide this cjuestion diiferently 
from the way in which we decided the Iowa case, 
even if the facta should turn out to be identicaHy 
the same. I wish to pursue the parallel lyhich the 
Senator from New York commenced. He assumes 
that the facts in the two cases are identically the 
same. First, a majority of one house of the Iowa 
Legislature, with a minority of the other, effected 
an election, and a certificate in due form was given, 
and the sitting member came here and was sworn 
in. Then, in Indiana, a majority of one House, 
with a minority of the other, effected an election, 
a certificate was given in due form, the gentleman 
to whom it was ffiven comes here, and the question 
is, whether he shall be sworn in ? If the facts be as 
assumed by the Senator fjAn New York, who is it 
that is applying a differentrule to a Republican 
from that which is applied ro a Democratia case ? 
This Democratic Senate allowed the Republican 
member to be sworn in upon a •prhmfadt certifi- 
cate, although there was a protest of the Senate of 
Iowa denying the truth of the facts alleged in that 
certificate. Now, when a Democratic case arises 
which is alleged to be of the same kind — I do not 

Eropose to inquire whether the facts be so or not, 
ut the allegation is that they are the same — ^we 
only propose now to allow this Democratic Sena- 
tor to ise sworn in, precisely as we did the Repub- 
lican Senator in the other case, and then refer the 
subject to a committee, have all the facts pre- 
sented, and decide it upon its merits as we did the 
other case. 

On that state of facts. Republican members of 
the Senate were not only willing to swear in their 
parltsan with a certificate of the Uovernor, against 
a protest of the State Senate, but every man of 
them voted on their oaths to keep him m for six 
years. They voted to keep in a man for six years 
under that state of facts, and now they are not 
willing to let a Democratic member take his seat 
while the facts are on trial. 

If these cases are parallel, as the Senator from 
New York says they are, I wish the country to 
understand that every Republican member or the 
Senate will vote one way when the claim of a 
Republican to his seat is involved, and the other 
way when it is a Democrat who applies for a 
seat. There is no pretense that any Democrat 
here proposes to treat the Indiana case diiferently 
from the Iowa case. We only propose to allow 
the Indiana Senator to be sworn in and take his 
seat, as thqiowa Senator was allowed to do. Then 
we propose to allow the papers and evidence in 
this case to be referred to a committee; and when 
that committee comes to report, we propose to 
take it up, and decide on its merits, as we did in 
the Iowa case. If the facta turn out to be the 
same as they were in the Iowa case, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the decision wi^e the 
same, whether the Republican members concur 
in it or not. If the facts be different, I have no 
doubt the Democratic side of the Senate will act 
on those facts impartially, according to their con- 
sciences, and not according to partisan predilec- 
tions. 

Sir, I am willing to contrast the conduct of this 
side of the Senate with the other. In the Iowa 
case, every man of them toed the mark, and voted 
his politics, without a single variation. On that 
same case the Democratic party divided, each 
voting his sentiments without reference to poli- 
tics. It was a party question on that side of the 
Chamber. It was a judicial question, decided 
upon its merits on this side of the Chamber. I 
have no doubt this side of the Chamber, in the 
present case, will acton the same high nrinciples 
of integrity and of honor, without reference to 
any partisan advantages to be gained or to be lost. 
Yet, sir, the Senator from* New York asks what 
will the country say to this. The Senator from 
Iowa, a Republican, tamed out, and a new Sen- 
ator from Indiana, a Democrat, put in on the same 



state of the case t That is the way he states^it. 
When we state it, we say that we apply the same 
rule to the one that applied to the. other. And 
we cannot find a man on that side of the Chamber 
to helpus to apply the same rule of justice and 
consicMration to a Democrat, that we have applied 
to a Republican. 

I ask, the|^ Mr. President, what pretext for 
this insinuation on this side of the Cnamber? I 
am sorry to be compelled to speak in this lan- 
guage; but the evident attempt to convey a false 
impression, impugning the motives and actions 
of this side of the Chamber, in violation of the 
truth, compels me to hurl it back in their faces, 
and declare that there is no foundation for such 
an intim(^ion. 

The PRESIDENT pro fmpore. The Chair 
must interfere with the Senator from Illinois, 
considering that his remarks are personal to Sen- 
ators M> the other side. 

Mr. I>OUGLAS. I vms about taking my seat. 
I, will not pursue the debate; I wilt only say that 
I do not complain of the Chair for calling me to 
order, bj}t the Senator fh>m New York had ap- 
plied to each member on this side of the Chamber 
what I hurled back to him on that side of the 
Chamber; and|l would ask whether it was not a 
violation of onier in this body to apply to the 
majority of the Senate the imputation that I hurled 
back on the man who cast it? 

The PRESIDENT ^o tempore. The Chair 
understood the remarks of the Senator from New 
York to be of a general character not applicable 
to Senators more than to the condition of the 
country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I desire to say to the Presid- 
ing Officer that I do not complain of being called 
to order by him. I do not see how he could 
have done otherwise than call me to order under 
the strict rules of the Senate. I should not have 
hurled back these imputations but that ray self- 
respect, my own integrity, and my honor, and 
the duty which I owe to a majority of the Senate 
require it of me. I submit the question, how- 
ever, whether there is not an attempt on that 
side of the Chamber to apply a different rule of 
action to one of their own partisans from which 
they are willing to act upon when applied to a 
Democrat? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I think if there 
is any one present on this floor who would have 
a right to complain of the tone into which this 
debate has, as 1 may say, run, it is myself. I 
heard the Senator from New York use a very 
strong expression — an expression which will go 
out to the country, and which, I suppose, will 
not be qualified by any remark of mine — - that 
under the arbitrary power of a majority, (and I 
presume he meant through the convenient organ 
of the Judiciary Committee^ the Senator from 
Iowa had been expelled. Those were the very 
words used — that the Senator from Iowa had been 
expelled from this body. That would look as if 
we were willing to avail ourselves of an oppor- 
tunity to make a victim of a party evidently in a 
minority here. I think the Senator from Iowa 
will do me the justice to say that I behaved as 
well as I could towards him <fQring his trial, and 
I think he will do me the justice of saying, fur- 
thermore, as far as the Judiciary Committee is 
the representative of the Democratic portion of 
this body, tliat it has not made fish of one and 
flesh of another. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
TauMBUUi] was certainly made flesh of in one 
instance, but we dealt out justice, I thought, with 
the spirit of impartiality. 

Allow me to say, Mr. President — I wish to say 
it emphatically — I wish to say it in the temper of 
justice — I wish to say it somewhat in the ancient 
spirit which governed the deliberations of the 
Senate — in matters involving the constitutional 
privilege of a member coming from one of the 
sovereign States, I know no Democratic party, 
I know no Republican party, I do not know this 
side or that side of the House. I care very little 
about what gentlemen have said on this question. 
Their remarks are not going to hurt me; but they 
are to go out to the public to make tributaries*- 
not to form public opinion, but popular prejtidice, 
in opposition to public opinion^ tor, thank God, 
the umpirage of public opinion does not depend 
on this mau or tliat man's assertion. 1 am not 
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afraid of the umpirage of publir. opinion, nor am 
I afraid of the tranaient prejudice that may be set 
up for tlie temporary purposes of political ends. 
I will say, since remarks have been indulged in 
to ihc extent to which they have in this case, that 
I believe it is a presumptive conclusion^to say 
what would be the decision of the Senate one 
way or the other. When ^enileip^n assume to 
say what will be the decision ofthe Senate, it 
is an assumption whicb has not been founded 
upon any demonstMtion, or even any intima- 
tion. 

1 believe my friend from Georgia and my friend 
from Ohio both differed from me in regard to the 
contested cases which have been before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary during this pongress. 
Now, can gentlemen make imputations, one way 
or the other, as regards the orsan of the party 
upon whom they are so lavish to throw their 
charges? I know that my remarks are n(;|^ likely 
to find their way into the press of New York; nor 
do 1 care. I am perhaps as little concerned about 
the opinion or impression which may be made 
through the press on my character as At^y man in 
the Senate, because I have very little to aspire to 
in the way of political preferment or distinction. 
But 1 say, in the spirit of justice nMce than I would 
say in the spirit of fairness, a faiHeld and a clear 
sky; wo should approach this question, not at all 
by saying that the gentlemen on that side or this 
side have formed opinions in reference to the con- 
siituiional privileges growing out of the election 
or a member from one ofthe sovereign States of 
this Union. Xiow, in candor I must say that, 
after what has been said, I shall decline taking 
jurisdiction of this subject, as chairman of the 
J udiciary Committee, though I know I should do 
jusiicc. 

Mr. WILSON. A stranger to this debate, Mr. 
President, would su(^se, after listening to the 
indignant, denunciatory, and defiant speeches of 
the benator from Texas, [Mr. Rusk,] the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, [Mr. Douglas,] and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, [Mr. Butler,] that 
the motives and conduct of the majority in this 
Chamber had been assailed — wantonly assailed 
by the minority. Sir, these Senators seem to have 
forgotten, in the excitement of the moment, that 
impuiaiions of a partisan character, if made at all, 
were made in response to the assaults of Senators 
on that side of the Chamber. The Senator from 
Indiana, [Mr. Bright,] early in this debate, told 
us that he would not bo betrayed into a statement 
of the facts or an argument; but he was betrayed 
into a denunciation of the course of the Senators 
from Illinois and New York, [Mr. Trumbull and 
Mr. Seward,] and into an onslaught upon the 
Republican members ofthe Senate. He charged 
us with having advised the action of the Repub- 
licans of Indiana, which he is pleased to pronounce 
factious and disorganizing, although the Repub- 
lican members of the Senate of that State nave 
only followed the example set them by that Sen- 
ator twelve years ago, and the Democratic Sen- 
ators of his State two years ago, doubtless with 
his approval. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Touckt] followed the example of the Senator 
from Indiana, and modestly assumed to rebuke 
the course pursued by Senators on this side of 
the Chamber. If Senators on this side of the 
Chamber have made imputations of a partisan 
character upon the majority, they have simply 
been betrayed into following the example set by 
Seiators of the majority. 

That Senators on this aide of the Chamber 
should feel, and feel deeply, upon this attempt to 
foist into a seat in this boay a gentleman who has 
no more claim to a seat in theSenate thaii he has 
to a seat in the Cabinet, need not excite surprise 
even in-the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Tou- 
CET.] Sir, we have before us one of the most 
stupendous and gigantic frauds that the political 
history of the country records. It is not unex- 
pected to us. It comes here heralded for weeks. 
We have looked for its advent here, and here it 
is before the Senate and the country. The claim- 
ant for a seat in this body stands before the Sen- 
ate with the certificate of the Governor of Indiana. 
We have before us the positive declarations of the 
Senate of Indiana that it took no part whatever in 
the election — thA it, in advance, protested against 
the meditated deed. We have before us, too, the 



declaration of thirty -four members ofthe House 
of Reprc'senlHiivcs,showincj the fact, that a con- 
stitutional quorum of the House took no part in 
that election farce. In the face of. these facts — 
these declarations of the actors themselves —- 1 
think it will be better to refer the whole question 
to the committee, and let the committee examine 
and report upon the case, and the Senate act upon 
it, before the claimant shall have the oath admin- 
istered to him. 

Senators claim that the uniform 'practice ofthe 
Senate has been to administer the oath of office, 
and then to examine, report, and act upon the case. 
That this has been the usual, if not the uniform, 
practice of the Senate, I admit. Believing it best 
to follow the usual practice of the Senate — that 
all of us have more to gain by that cour.se — 1 
am willinc' even in this case to let the oath be ad- 
ministered, and to refer the matter to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, or to a special committee. 
Upon the motion submitted by the Senator from 
Indiana, I shall vote differently from some of 
those with whom it is my pleasure to act. If the 
motion now pending to refer these papers to the 
committee fail, 1 shall vote to have the oath ad- 
ministered now, and lAc the matter referred; and 
I shall do so with the understanding that this 
question is to be promptly considered and speedily 
acted upon. 

Now, sir, I wish to call the attention of Sena- 
tors to the pnlfiiion of this question before the 
country. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doug- 
las] taunts us — for there was a taunt in his voice 
and in his manner, if not in his words — with 
having voted on Mr. Harlan 's case as mere par- 
tisans. He tells us we were willing to keep Mr. 
Harlan in when we are not willing to let Mr. 
Fitch in to have his case examined, when the 
question in issue is the same. Sir, there is no re- 
semblance between those two cases, or if there is 
any, the rt'so.mblance is only apparent. In the 
Iowa case, the Senate and House tiad agreed to go 
into convention ; they had been in convention; they 
had acted in convention, and they had adjourned 
to meet in convention. When the hour to which 
the convention lidjourned came, a minority of the 
Senate and a majority of the House met in con- 
vention, and by a constitutional majority made 
the election. In this case the Senate never did 
agree to go into convention; they never went into 
convention; they announced, in advance, that 
they would not go into convention or take any 
part in it; and while the self-styled convention was 
going through the farce of attempting an election 
withoutcvcnaconstitutional quorum of tlie House 
present, the Senate was in session engaged in a 
call of tlie ^ouse. Twenty-seven Senators against 
twenty have, by vote, presented their protest 
against the disorganizingr action by which this 
claimant was sent here. I repeat, that the resem- 
blance between the Iowa case and this in only 
apparent; there is no real resemblance between 
them — none whatever. • 

This Indiana election has attracted the atten- 
tion of the country during the past two years. 
There has been a vacancy in this body for two 

fears from that State. How came the vacancy ? 
n 1854, the Republicans, or the people's party, 
carrio^ndiana oy eiffht or ten thousand popular 
majoruy. They had a majority, I think, of ten 
in the House; and when the Legislature assem- 
bled there were twenty-six Republican Senators 
and twenty-four Democratic Senators. Then it 
was that this same Governor Willard undertook 
to organize that Senate, threw out one Republican, 
put in a man of his own party, and then laid aside 
another claimant, and, while the Senate stood 
balanced before him, they m^de a special ques- 
tion of this matter, and he gave his casting vote 
for the indefinite postponement of the whole elec- 
tion. The people of Indiana were cheated that 
year, and have been cheated for two years, out 
of a representative in this body. 

Mr. FUGH. I make a question of order on 
the Senator from Massachusetts 

The PRESIDENT pro temport. The Senator 
from Ohio rises to a question of order. 

Mr. PUGH. Whether it is in order for a Sen- 
ator to speak of the transactions of State Legisla- 
tures, or of officers holding commissions under 
them, who cannot answer for themselves. It 
seems to mo these imputations are out of order; 
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and I would respectfully submit to the Chair 
Whether that course of discussion is proper. 

The PRESlDEx\T pro tempore. The Chair 
must decide that it is not out of order to spcalc as 
any Senator may think proper of a State Legis- 
lature or the officers of a State. 

Mr. WILSON. It seems to me that this is 
rather an unusual point of order to be raised in 
the Senate. 

Mr. PUGH. No, sir. I say this as a per- 
sonal friend of Governor Willard. 

Mr. BRIGHT. In repl]^^the point of order 
made by the Senator from ^B|[, I will state that 
it is unnecessary to go into c^Ricnsc of Governor 



Willard here. I know the general impatience of 
Senators to vote. I think there is an effort to 
speak out the evening, and thus exhaust the 
patience ofthe Senate. I prafor that the Senator 
from Massachusetts should proceed; but I will 
enter here for Governor Willard a denial of tiy 
statement of the Senator. He never voted ouOi 
Senator. He gave no casting vote to postpone 
the senatorial election. He took no part in post- 

Eoning it other than as presidin^g ofiicer of tha 
ody putting questions and deciding them. The 
Senator in misinformed as to his facts. 

Mr. WILSON. I have made no personal 
reflections on Governor Willard. I stated simply 
what I had been informed was a fact. 

Mr. BRIGHT. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. WILSON. Senators may make mistakes* 
and I am willing to be correctca by the Senator. 
I was misinformed in regard to thecasting vote 
of Governor Willard in 1855. I ndfejnderstand 
that Governor Willard excluded ^^Republican 
Senator from Harrison county who had the legal 
certificate, and without a vote swore in his Dem- 
ocratic opponent, on the ground that there had 
been a miscount of the voles. He also swore in a 
Democratic Senator from Huntington and Wells 
who had the certificate, but in regard to which it 
was^ conceded tli|^he Republican had a decided 
majority; but bt^in accident in the returning 
judge of a Republican township in not making his 
return in time, this minority Democrat was kept 
in his seat till after the senatorial question waa 
disposed of, giving them, during that time, two 
majority; thus saving Governor Willard from 
giving a casting vote. By this action ofthe Sen» 
ate in 1855, the wishes of the people of Indiana 
were unheeded, and that State lias been pai-tially- 
unreprescnted during the past two years. 

When the Legislature asscmblea in January 
the two Houses were reversed — the Republicaiia 
had a majority in the Senate, and the Democrats 
in the House. Was it not reasonable to antici- 
pate some little difficulty in the election of a Sen- 
ator? When the Senator from Indiana left your 
chair, Mr. President, and went to the capital of 
his Slate to secure his election, he must have an- 
ticipated opposition. He must have had at least 
some fear tliat the Republicans, who were che^ited 
in 1855, when they liad a large majority in the 
State, and a decisive majority m the 'House, and 
one half of the Senate, would follow the example 
he set them twelve years ago. We are all oAen 
tempted to follow bad examples, especially when 
they are set by a gentleman so distinguished aa 
the Senator from Indiana. 

The constitution of Indiana requires that the 
votes for Governor should be opened and counted 
in the presence of both Houses, but it does not 
fix the day or the hour when the votes shall be 
0{>ened and counted. The House of Represent- 
atives sent to ^ the Senate a resolution fixing the 
hour for such meeting. While that resolution 
was pending in the Senate, a motion was made 
to amend it by declaring that no other business 
should be transacted, and that the convention, 
when that work was executed, should be dis- 
solved. Sir, while this amendment was pending* 
and half an hour before the hour fixed upon by 
the House resolution, Governor Willara rose, 
addressed the Senate, and then, followed by a 
minority of that body, went into the House. The 
Senate remained in session — refused to adjourn 
or to go into the convention. This self-styled 
convention assembled without the agreement of 
the Senate, and, while that body was in session, 
counted the votes for Governor, and then, with- 
out motion, and on the mere declaration of the 
presiding officer, the convention adjourned for 
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three weeks to elect Senators. The Senate of 
Indiana, in view of this unauthorized action, 
protested, io .adyancc, to the proposed election. 
Their protest — their action, is before us. It is as 
dear as sunlifht that the convention was wholly 
unauthorized!)/ law, or by the action of the two 
Houses of the Legislature, and that the Senate 
took no part whatever in the election. The Senate 
of that State has promptly placed before us the 
action of that body. In the face of that record, 
the claimant stands before tis with the certificate 
of the Governor in his hand, and demands that 
the oath which shall authorize him to take a seat 
and participate in the doings of this body shall 
be now administered. • 

I am willing the usual course of the Senate, to 
which Senators on the other side of the Chamber 

I profess to adhere, shall even in this case be fol- 
owed. If the motion made by the Senator from 
Indiana is adopted, as I think it will be, I trust 
the committee will act promptly, so that the 
Legislature. of Indiana may have the question 
before it during its present session. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. President, some refer- 
ences have been made to the contested election of 
Iowa, and some inferences have been drawn which 
I think are not warranted by the facts in that case. 
So far as the papers themselves are concerned, 
there being a certificate of the Governor of the 
State of Indiana, and also of the State of Iowa, 
and a protest of the Senate of Indiana, and a pro- 
test of the Senate of Iowa, I suppose the cases 
are parallel. They are pamllel cases in the num- 
ber and character of the papers before the Senate, 
but not in the facts that have transpired in con- 
nection with thom as established bv the protest- 
ants, and concurrent history. In the Iowa case, 
there was a law requiring the Legislature, by a 
joint convention, to elect Senators at the session 
next preceding the occurrence of a vacancy. In 
addition to this, the two l)ranches of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of Iowa adppted a joint resolution, 
agreeing to go into an erection, and fixing the 
time ana place and manner of electing. 

Now, as I understand from the showing of the 
papers here— from the protest of the Senate and 
of thirty -four members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Indiana, there is no law 
in existence in that State requiring the Senate to 
unite with the House in joint convention, for the 
purpose of electing United States Senators; and 
that the Senate has never agreed, by the adoption 
of a joint resolution or otherwise, to the formation 
of a joint convention of the two branches of the 
Legislature for that purpose; and that no quorum 
of cither House acted at the time of the pretended 
election of the gentleman claiming a seat. Hence, 
so far as the facts are concerned, the two cases 
arc not parallel. The Indiana ease is very much 
stronger against the claimant than the case from 
Iowa. 

The Republican members of this Senate did all 
vote to sustain the validity of the Iowa election, 
as stated by the honorable Senator from Illinois, 
[Mr. DotroLAi;] but they are not, therefore, 
bound by consistency, as he seemed to suppose, 
to vote in favor of the claimant from Indiana. 
They sustained the claimant of aaeat here from 
lown, because, as I suppose, tKey believed from 
the facts presented, that the Legislature of that 
State had, by the distinct and deliberate decision 
of both branches, agreed to elect a Senator, and 
thai the election tooK place in pursuance of that 
agreement; that the toUt of the Legislature, the 
party having the right to elect a Senator, had been 
expressed and clearly ascertained. 

1 will take occasion here to state, in passing, 
what I have not stated hitherto, that I have no 
tloaU the decision q{ the Senate in that case was 
erroneous; but I do not attribute to any- member 
of the Senate a consciousness of political feeling 
for or against me, as an clement controlling his 
vote. I indorse moat fully what has been stated 
by the chairmair of the Cfommittee on the Judi- 
ciary. So far as I as an individual was concerned, 
he and the members of that committee treated my 
feeling with a tenderness that amounted to mag- 
nanimity. So I may say, I think, of every mem* 
ber of the Senate. But I then thought, and still 
think, that the great principle which ought to 
have controlled that oecision was overlooked. 
The Senate did not seem to me to look through 
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the mere technicality of the law— >the mere tech- 
nicality of the rule of an election, for the purpose 
of ascertaining what was the mil of the elector. 
This view of the case did^ot seem to me to have 
been distinctly raised in the mind of many Sen- 
ators. They argued it as they would argue an 
indictment before a criminal court; or as they 
would ar^ue the validity of title to land under a 
forced sale, where the law must be construed 
strictly against the instrument — where every well- 
grounded doubt must be fatal to the State. They 
argued as if the xoill of the elector should be set 
aside rather than some n\prc technical rule estab- 
lished to aid in its expression — as if' the thing 
done by the party having the right to act was not 
to control, rather than some fancied defect in the 
manner of publishing it. 

No one doubts, pcVhaps,that the valid election 
of a United States Senator must be an expression 
of the vpill of tho Legislature of a State as a de- 
liberative body. The time, place, and manner of 
ascertaining that will has been left to the Legis- 
lature itself. The Legislature of Iowa being com - 
Eosed of two branches — two distinct deliberative 
odies~thc will of the '* Legislature*' could not 
be ascertained without consulting the will of each, 
and ascertaining what would be the blended or 
joint will of both branches. There was a distinct 
will on the part of the Senate, a part of the Legis- 
lature, and o distinct will on the part of the House 
of Representatives, another branch of the Legis- 
lature, and they were adverse to, and independent 
of, each other. Then there must be an agreement 
as to some rule for the blending of these distinct 
and adverse wills of the two branches of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It was impossible to proceed 
without. Hence, the Iowa Senate agreed with 
the House of Representatives, by the adoption of 
a joint resolution, to elect a Senator. They agreed 
to the time and place and manner of electing, 
and as to what would constitute the election — that 
is, as to what should, in the opinion of each, con- 
stitute the decision of both. They agreed that it 
should be the vote of a majority of thef}Mm6ei9of 
the Legislature as such^ irrespective of their posi- 
tion as members of the Senat«^r of the House of 
Representatives. 

The election took place in pursuance of tliis 
agreement of the two branches of the General 
Assembly. They met at the /tme,they met in the 
place, they conducted the election in the nwnner 
originally agreed upon, and they ascertained the 
result according to the rules which each branch 
of the Greneral Assembly had previously adopted^ 
The Legislature thus agreed, by the separate de- 
cision of each of its branches, to every etemeittttry 
act which was, in their opinion, necessary to con- 
stitute a valid election, and each one of these acts 
was performed according to this agreement; and 
the only fact militating against an irresistible con- 
clusion of validity was that the Senate of Iowa, 
as shown in ifs protest, was not present forming 
a part of the joint convention, in an organized 
capacity as a Senate. But it had never agreed to 
be there as an organized Senate. It had agreed 
to be there by its tnembers, and had agreed that 
the votes of a majority of the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly should constitute an election, and 
not the decision of each distinct branch of the 
General Assembly as a deliberative body. Hence 
I reiterate that I have not now, nor have I ever 
had, a doubt that the will of tho Legislature of 
Iowa was fairly ifxpressed in accordance with the 
law of the State, and of the provisions of the joint 
resolution recited , and that it was clearly ascer- 
tained. The Senate of the United States decided 
differently; and I am not inclined now to stop to 
review the facts that may have had some influ- 
ence on that decision . I do not believe, however, 
as before stated; that a single member of the Sen- 
ate supposed himself to be influenced by party 
fcelines in the vote which he gave in my case, 
nor shall I be iu giving my vote in the case now 
pending. 

But Iwill attempt to point out what I conceive 
to be the distinction between the two cases. They 
jBxe different in this: In the State of Indiana, as 
I understand, there is no law requiring the Senate 
to unite with the House of Representatives for 
the purpose of electing Uoitcd States Senators. 
No joint resolution was adopted by the two 
braoohes of the General Assembly agreeing to an 
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election. No concurrent agreement of any Kind 
was ever adopted. They never adopted nilrs of 
procedure by which an election could take place. 
Thev never agreed as to what should constitute 
an election. When the election is said tn have 
been held, a majority of the Senate was not pn'S- 
ent; it was not present in its organized capacity. 
No constitutional quorum of either branch was 
present. So that no one act necessary to a valid 
election was ever agreed to by the Indiana S(Miate, 
before, at the time, or since. And the Senntc of 
Indiana, with thirty-four members of the House 
of Representatives* thus notify the Senate of ifie 
United States. That notification is on your (able. 
They say that they never did agree to any j ^int 
convention for any purpose whatever — not even 
for the purpose of counting the votes given by the 
people of Indiana for Governor. 

Then we are called on here to vote in fav«^r of 
admitting a claimant to a seat as a member of this 
body in the face of the protest of the very panics 
who have the right to make the choice; where they 
distinctly sav their will never was consulted, that 
the will of tue Legislature of Indiana, as a delib- 
erative body, given as a whole, or given bv its 
distinct members as a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, was never consulted. These Hicts 
are all here, as well as the certificate of the Gov- 
ernor. The Governor has no right to elect — nor 
is he made the certifying officer bv the law of that 
State. Hence, as has been well stated by the 
Senator from Maine, [Mr. Nountc,] the p-ima 
facie ease is against the claimant. ThcGk>vrrnor, 
who does not elect — who has no right to cl"ct — 
who has no legal authority for certifying an elec- 
tion, informs you that the claimant was ehcied. 
But the parties that have the right to elert, the 
coordinate department of the government of (he 
Slate of Indiana, inform you that no election ever 
did take place. Then the strength of the t«'sti- 
mony, according to n^y judgment, is against the 
right of the party to take his scat, and I shall so 
vote. I will do so, perhaps, influenced sli'^litly 
by what will be the political impression that will 
go out to the country from the decision of the* 
Senate on this preliminary question. Ahhough 
I know that those with wnom I usually vote on 
political questions- believe that the members of 
the Senate, in the decision of questions like this, 
act as impartially, so far as their own conscious 
rectitude of purpose is concerned, as they would 
if they were members of the Supreme Uourt of 
the United States; yet the impression made on 
the people of Iowa in my case has been very 
different. And for the purpose of illustrating 
this point, I will name a few facta that seem to 
justify their conclusions. 

Whilst the question of the election.of a Senator 
by the Legislature of Iowa was pending, th( cinrk 
of one of the committees of this body made his 
appearance at the capital of that State, I be! it. ve 
on the evening preceding the bolting of tho Son- 
ate. His free conference with the Demnrratic 
members of the Legislature was observed liy my 
political friends. The next morning the S«'-tmte 
met and adjourned^that is, bolted — refused (o pi*o- 
oeed, as an organized body, with the buainrcs of 
the jointconvention. The election, however, took 
place, and was sustained by the Governor, and 
judges of the Supreme Court. The Iowa Si n ate 
protested. That protest was forwarded immedi- 
ately to the President of this Senate, and was 
called up and read on my arrival here* But, it 
was believed by the leaders of the Democratic 
party in Iowa, that if the question of my viqihi to 
a seat should be promptly examined, and dccidod 
adversely, that such a decision by the majority of 
this Senate, composed, almost exclusively ni po- 
Utical opponents, would exert a strong influonre 
in determining the future political characttr of 
that Stale. It was known that I had warm per- 
sonal friends all over the State, growine out of 
facts which I need not here narrate, and it was 
believed that such a decision here would rally 
many of them to my support, irrespective of 
party feeling. It was believed by my political 
opponents to be discreet, politically, to suKf>cnd . 
the decision of the Senate of the United h>(:itea 
(I am reiterating or attempting to reiteratp .what 
was the impression in Iowa among politicians) 
until after the next State election in Iowa, when 
it WM hoped tho Legislature of that State might 
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prove to be dearly D«mocralic, so that if^ should 
pe ejected from ray seat, the election of a Dem- 
ocrat might, follow. As they interpret it, an im- 
mediate decision of my right to a seat would 
injure the Democratic party in Iowa. They so 
notify the majority of the Senate; and the ques- 
tion is suspended. As they interpret it, my 
honorable colleague was advised by hid political 
friends in Iowa not to ask their political friends 
here to decide against me in advance of our 
State electioQSf lest Huch adecision mis:ht militate 
against the success of the party. Hence I was 
IKirmitted to occupy a seat hore, undisturbed, for 
more than a year. The whole question went to 
the people of the State. They returned a majority 
of my political friends in- both branches of the 
Qeneraf Assembly, of nearly two to one. Thus 
matters rested, when the Legislature of Iowa 
convened lost Docrmbcr; when, b» I was informed 
by my friends, the Democratic members held a 
caucus and adopted resolutions instructing my 
colleague to call it up, and require the Senate to 
decide it, because, as they believed, there would 
be divisions in the Republican ranks that might 
prove fatal to an election, defeat my return, or 
that, at all events, it would so distract the Repub- 
licans of the State as to give it, at the next elec- 
tion, to our political opponents. 

I refer to these facts nierelv for the purpose of 
•howins the face put on all these decisions of the 
Senate, oy politicians abroad. They desired that 
there should be no decision in my case until afler 
the State election; there wai none. They decreed 
afterwards that that case should bo decided for 
the purpose of distracting my political friends at 
home; and it was immediatclv decided, and de- 
cided as they had instructed their immediate 
political representative here. I will stop here to 
say, that I do not implicate m;^ worthy colleague 
as having participatea in any of these movements, 
nor do I assert that they were known to a single 
member of this Senate. I am presenting the 
political phase of the case, as it is understood by 
the people of Iowa who were iinmediately at- 
fected. 

Pursuing the subiect in this light, I now come 
to the case from luaiana. It is understood by us 
all, that some years since, the very worthy Senator 
who i^presents that State on this floor, did, by 
his own act, inaugurate the policy which he to- 
day hoA so heartily denounced on this floor as 
revolutionary. I do not make the statement from 
personal knowledge; but I know it historically 
to be true. The House of Representatives had a 
Whig majority; in the Senate the Democrats and 
Whigs were equally divided. The honorable 
Senator was at that time Lieutenant Governor, 
and consequently President of the Indisna Sen- 
ate. There was a vacancy in the United States 
Senate from that State; and he, as President of 
the Senate, gave the casting vote against a joint 
convention of the two branches of the General 
Assembly for the purpose of filling it.. The 
election was thus deferred for a year by his vote. 
The next Legislature was Democratic in both 
branches, by whom he .waa^clected to fill the 
vacancy which his own vote had perpetuated ; thus 
reaping the reward directly '\n his own person of 
wha^ he now denounces as revolutionary, witii 
such an apparent heartiness, and for which he 
iMems to hold other members of this body respons- 
ible to the extent, at least, of having^had a guilty 
knowledge. 

It is known, also, that two years ago, as has 
Already been stated, the House of Representa- 
tives of that State was Republican, and tlie Sen- 
ate Pemocratic. The Senate then again, in pur- 
suance of tl\e very policy which he had inau- 
gurated, refused to ^o into joint convention for 
the purpose of electing a Senator, thus defcnring 
an election to fill the seat now claimed two years. 
In the mean time a new election has token place, 
and that, tooj let me state here, as the people of 
Indiana understand it, without autlioriiy of law. 
This Legislature itself, that purports to have 
elected these Senators at the present session, is 
said to have been elected without authority of 
* law. There was no law authorizing the election 
of members of the General Assembly of that 
State, no law apportiooinz the State into sena- 
torial and representative (Hstricts. The old law 
^u that subject, as it is said, was set aside by the 
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new constitution, which made it the duty of the 
first General Assembly convening under it^o re- 
apportion the State into senatorial aad represent- 
ative districts. '^ 

. But it is said that this same Indiana Senate that 
refused to form a joint convention, also, for po- 
litical reasons, refused to apportion tlie State into 
appropriate districts; and consequently, that the 
election of the present Legislature of Indiana 
was held by virtue of a proclamation of tlie Gov- 
ernor under the old law, which the constitution 
had set aside. Uncler this election thus brought 
about, the people of tl^e State say they are un- 
equally and unfairly represented. I hold in my 
hand a letter from one of tiic members of the 
General Assembly of that State, who happened 
to be a fellow-student of mine while we were both 
members of one of the literary institutions of that 
State, from which. I read an extract containing 
the following facts. I give them on his authority, 
tliough I have seen them in the- newspapers pre- 
viously: 

" Under thi» apportionment of the StxUe— nnder the na> 
thoriry or the Governor, Blackford county, witli 689 voteii, 
haa one representative ; SvilUvaw county, with 2,.'}')4 votct* 
two ; Boouo county, wiUi 2,875 votes, two ; ^iRy, wiili 2,7 " 
votcj*, two" — 

AU Democratic counties. 

"Tippecanoe county, with 5,130 votes, one; JcflTerton , 
connty, with 4,675 votes, one ; La Porte, with 4,817 votes, 
one." 

The latter counties being Republican. Tliey 
say that this refusal to apportion the State was a 
political measure adopted deliberately by the Dem- 
ocrats, havingcontrot of one branch of theCrcncral 
Assembly, for the purpose of affecting the polit- 
ical character ofthe nrtient General Assembly. 
Had the State been fairly apportioned , i t is clai mod 
that the political character of the Legislature now 
would have been different. As the Republicans 
of Indiana see this case, the vacant seat now 
claimed by the gentleman from Indiana was con- 
tinued vacant for two years by the revolutionary 
act of a Democratic State Senate; that a Demo- 
cratic State Senate refused a fair apportionment 
of the State; that a Democratic Governor ordered 
an election under an apportionment that Was glar- 
ingly unjust and unfair, and without authority of 
law; that in this way the Democratic paKy of 
the State has succeeded in electing a majority of 
the memVrs of the House of Representatives; 
that this House of Representatives has, without 
the authority or consent of the Senate, attempted 
to elect a Democratic United States Senator. A nd 
now, with all these facts staring us fully in the 
face, a Democratic United States Senate is ex- 
pected to admit the applicant to a seat, and thus, 
by its act, give the party the fruits of this alleged 
political corruption. The majority of the Senate 
of the United States will seem thus to indorse all 
that their political friends in Indiana have done 
in that State for party purposes. 

Now, Mr. President, aside from every other 
consideration, this view of the case would influ- 
ence roc to vote for the proposition of the Senator 
from Illinois to refer this case immediately to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. Let them examine 
the facts; let them report; and, on a full devel- 
opment of all the facts, as I am sure we shall have 
them fairly presented by tliat committee, we can 
decide this question without injury to any one. 
If the election shall then, in the opinion of the 
Senate, appear to have taken place in a legal and 
constitutional manner, admit the parties claiming 
the seats; if not, refuse them seats here, and thus 
refuse to become parties to what is alleged to be 
political fraud ana corruption. For one, I am not 
willing that the Senate shall seem to countenance 
such a system of political corruption. By adopt- 
ing the resolution proposed by the Senator from 
Illinois, we silence even the .voice of suspicion; 
by refusing it, the Senate will receive censure. It 
is worth something, I think, for a judicial tribunal 
to know that the people by whom it is surrounded 
have confidence in its integrity. If so, it ou^ht 
to be worth something to the Senate of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDENT j>ro Untpwrt. Will the Sen- 
ator from Illinois indicate the papers he proposes 
to refer? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The credentials, and also 
the papers which I presented--the protest of the 
Senate and thirty-four members of the House- 



all the papers, toother with the resolution of the 
Senator from Indiana. 
- The PRESI DENT pro tempore. The miestion 
is on the motion that the resolution of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, together with the credentials 
of Graham N. Fitch, and the papers presented by 
the Senator from Illinois, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SEWARD called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. Is it understood 
this motion decides the ouestton whether the 
gentleman shall be qualiliea? 

The PRESIDE;NT pro fempore. The question 
is to commit the papers. 

Mr. DURKEE stated that he had paut^d off 
with Air Pearce. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. My colleague [Mr. Doug- 
laa] had occasion to leave the Senate, and I have 
paired oUt with him. I should have voted in the 
affirmative. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted — yeas 13, nays 33; as folio v/s: 

YEAS — Mesi«w. OolUmer, Crittenden, Pcsaonden, Foot, 
Foster, Hale, ffarton. NnufM, Sewanl, Thompton of Ken- 
tucky. Wade, and VVilcoo— 12. 

NAYS— Meaurs. Adams, All^n, Bayard, Bell of Tenne»- 
aco, Bi«nra, Bigler, Bright, Brown, Butler, CaM,Clay, Dodge, 
Evans, Fitzpatrlck, Oeyer, Green, Hunter, James, Johnson, 
Jones of Iowa, Mallory, Mason, Pratt, Pugli, Reid, Ru«k. 
Sebastian, Slideli, tituirt, TooiniM, Toiicey, WeUer, aad 
Yulee— 33. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempwe. The ouestion 
is on the adoption of the resolution of tne Sen- 
ator from Indiana, [Mr. Brioht.] 

The resolution was agreed to; and the oath 
prescribed by law having been administered to 
Mr. Fitch, he took his seat in the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. STUART, the Senate ad- 
journed. 

Tuesday, Fehrmry 10, 1857. 

The Senate proceeded to consider Mr. Rcsk*b 
motion to refer the credentials of Mr. Pitch, and 
the papers yesterday presented by Mr. Trum- 
bull, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I su^ested vesterday that I 
hoped these papers would be referred to another 
committee. Tne Judiciary Committee have had 
under consideration two or three of these ques- 
tions at this Congress, and the chairman ex* 
pressed a determination yesterday not to act on 
this case. We have plenty of business to perform. 
I hope the Senate will raise a select committee, 
and r(>fer this case to them, and not send it to the 
Judiciary Committee, who have a large amount 
of business now, towards the end of the session, 
to be acted on, and it is important that it should 
go to persons specially diarged with its consid- 
eration. I do not know that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee could act on it until the end of the session . 
I should not be at all solicitous to do so myself. 
I move that the case be referred to a select com- 
mittee of five, to be elected by the Senate, and 
therefore the party objection will not exist. 

The PRESIDENT pro. tempsre. The Chair 
understands the rules to prescribe that the motion 
to refer to a standing committee is the preferable 
motion. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I know that; but I make the 
other motion so that if we vote down the prop- 
osition to refer to the Judiciary Committee, the 
Senate can then refer the case to a Select commit- 
tee. Both motions are before the Senate. In vie w 
of the present state of facts, and the opposition 
of the chairman of the commiitae, and the cir> 
cumstance that the Judiciary Committee have had 
cognate questions before thenx — and the committer 
have eone much further, in ray opinion, than the 
law— I .ask that we bediachargea,orelse that we 
have some new coUea^xies. 

Mr. SEWARD. Cannot the motion to refer 
to a select committee be considered as an amend- 
ment or substitute for the other motion ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, sir. 

Mr. SEWARD. I do not wish to vote against 
the reference. 

Mr. RUSK. The rule of the Senate is, that a 
motion to refer to a standing committee is first in 
order; and I tmst this case will take the usual 
course and go to the standing committee. I know 
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that in the debate liic chairman of the Committee 
CD the Judiciary said he did not desire to taJfe 
diarge of tiie ccise. 

ThePU£SIDCNTpro<«iiipare. The d6th rule 
of the Senate provides: ** When nwtions are made 
for reference of the same subject to a select com- 
mittee and to a standing committee, the question 
on reference to the stand inj^ committee shall be 
put first. " The Chair will therefore consider that 
It would not be in order to amend this motion by 
substituting; a select for a standing committee. 

Mr. TOUCEY. 1 hope the Senate will not re- 
fer this subject to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
It is with e:reat reluctance that that committee 
has been called upon to act in cases of that kind; 
and constituted as it is — as the remark has been 
made that the committee is so constituted — I am 
entirely opposed to the reference of tlie subject 
to that committee. It has been indicated bv some 
of the political opponents of the Senator who was 
admitted to be sworn yesterday, that the commit- 
tee was constituted politically all one way, and 
that has been made aground of objection to a ref- 
erence to that comraitiee. As a member, of that 
committee, I am entirely opposed to the reference 
of any question of this sort for its consideration. 
I hope tJie course will be taken of referring it to 
a select committee composed in part of the frit^nds 
of those who are opposed to the admission of the 
Senator to his scat. I think the wish of the 
Committee on the Judiciary — and I am sure there 
is but one wish with them — should bs acceded to 
by the Senate. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I hope the 
motion of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Toombs] 
will not prevail. I am candid enougli^o state that, 
as far as this qucGtlon is concerned, I want it in- 
vestigated, and I want it reported upon at an early 
day; and I am candid enough still further to say 
that really how I shall ultimately vote I do not 
know. When the facts are all stated-^when a 
report is made according to the law, or according 
to reason probablv — I should not say according 
to parliamentary law, for the precedents and the 
law hero are every way— 1 shall be ready to make 
up my mind. I have confidence in the Judiciary 
Committee, and I wish to have their opinion. 

IndianaSms sent a couple of Senators here, and 
I voted against their bemg sworn in yesterday, 
because I never want to put the cart before the 
horse. We are by the Constitution to judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualificationa of persons 
Bent here, and I wish to know whether tliey are 
Senators in the first place. I wish to know, when- 
ever a case bf this sort comes up, that il is tiie 
voice of Esau, and not the hand of Jacob. I am 
in favor of the Judiciary Committee deciding it, 
and taking all the responsibility, and not get out 
of the way citlffsr on the principle or the fact||. I 
l)ave conadcnce in the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee — the Senator from South Carolina, 
IMr DuTLER,] and the gentlemen who are asso> 
ciated with him. I do not care to which side of 
the Chamber tiiey belong. I have no idea that 
they arc going to decide this, that, or the other 
way, wrongfully or rightfully, accorditig to party 
prejudice or anything else. 

Possibly, ac:ior ling to precedent, these gentle- 
men ought to have been admitted at once yester- 
day, i voted that they should not. be admiued 
simply because I thought their title should be set- 
tled before allowing (hem to express the voice and 
vole of Indiana. ^Whether, \n the absence of all 
legislative regulations in the State of Indiana, a ma- 
jority of the Legislature could elect, and whether 
a competent majority htxs elected them, 1 am not 
prepared to say. Whether I shall vote for them 
or not, I am not prepared to say. I am rather 
iochned to think tlmt,on that proposition,! may 
possibly vote for them— I mean as' a mere legal 
proposition— although I objected to giving them 
s>8turt,aod admitting them without investigation, 
because precedents amount to nothing. As the 
geutleman from Georgia himself, who belongs to 
that committee, said here the other day, congres- 
sional precedents are mere straws. He knows it, 
and everybody else knows it, who has ever been 
acquainted with them, because, in all the contented 
elections, if you will refer to the book of contested 
elections, you will find that they have generally 
gone by party predilections and party notions. 
I have no ide« of trying thit question in th«t 
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way. I have no objection (o our late President, 
[Mr. Bright,] or to the other honorable gentle- 
man, [Mr. FtTcu.] I think when we have a Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to judge about the election 
and qualifications ana the returns of members, 
before we allow them in to vote, we ought to see 
that they are qualified and properly returned, and 
have the right to vote. It might turn out that a 
vast numberof important questions were determ- 
ined wrongfully by men casting votes as ^uosi 
Senators, who, upon the eventual decision of (he 
case, are found to be no Senators at all. I want 
the Judiciary Committee, in reference to this sub- 
ject, to act upon the law and precedents and 
sense of the case, and to come up to the respons- 
ibility and make a report. I hope my friends 
from South Carolina and Gleorgia will not say they 
do not wish to do this, or that, or the other thing. 
If this be a valid election tender the Constitution, 
let It be so decided; but let it undergo the investi- 
gation of the reeular committee. Let us have no 
specially-raised committee — nothing of that kind 
arranged in reference to it. I do not pretend to 
decide the question of the right of these gentle- 
men. They are national men and good men, and 
I like thevi; but I do not like them well enough 
to decide differently from the law of the case. 
But let the regular committee decide it properly. 
I am against this policy of going out of theorui- 
nary course. 1 have a good many other things I 
could say about this matter; I will not say them 
now, but I may say them hereafter.. 

Mr. RUSK. I tnink| that after what was said 
in the debate yesterday, it is extremely prop^'r to 
refer this case to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and not to a select^committee. The insinuations, 
if any were intended, were — the languagib used, 
upon more occasions than one, seemed to insin- 
uate — that the constitfftion of the judiciary Com- 
mittee rendered them an improper committee to 
consider this case. Sir, the history of the Sen- 
ate allows that they are liable to no such impu- 
tations. I think it was injproper and unsenato- 
rial to indulge in them. They fall linrmless at 
their feet. They have been selected by the Sen- 
ate for the discharge of the duties relating to that 
branch of the business of the Senate, and this is 
a question which involves the Constitution and 
laws. As I have said, (hf^se insinuations cannot 
damage the committee. They owe it to them- 
selves, after they are made, not to retire sensi- 
tively^under them, in my opinion , but to discharge 
the duties which their official position demand;; 
,at their hands/ Supj^-tsc wc establish the rule 
thai, when an insinuation ii cast against the jus- 
tice of a particular coitHnittee, they will therefore 
retire from the responsibility of the discbarge of 
their duties: what will be the consequence ? Ex- 
tend the nde, and we should not be able to vote 
on the case, because the same insinuations, and 
in much stronger terms, were thrown on the whole 
Democratic side of the Senate. So far as the ob- 
servations related to the Judiciary Committee, 
they were qualified by an individual who had been 
before that comraitiee, who testified to the cour- 
tesy and gentlemanly manner in which they had 
treated his case. No such palliation was offered 
in regard to the charges cast on a majority of the 
body. Under these circumstances, it seems to 
me, a case is not presented in which we should 
depart from the ordinary rules of proceeding of 
the body. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I think it my 
duty to say, in justice to members on both sides 
of the Senate, that my understanding of the cur- 
rent of remarks yesterday is entirely different. I 
understood every gentleman to express the ut- 
most confidence in the Judiciary Corjtmittee, on 
both sides of the Senate Chamber. I make this 
remark because I 4m of that side to which the 
majority of the committee belongs. I understood 
no aspersion whatever to be cast on them by any 
remark made by any Senator. But as several of 
the members of that committee do not desire to 
take hold of the subject, it seems to me, as a mat- 
ter of courtesy to them, as a matter of deference 
to their feelings, this case ought to be referred to 
a select committee, and for that reason I shall 
vote in that way. 

Mr. SEWARD. I shall probably differ from 
a majority of the me.<ubcr8 of the Senate with 
whom I am «cQU«tomed to aet politioalJy» upan 



this occasion, and I shall therefore state very*' 
briefly the grounds upon which I stand. 

I believe it is the sense of the minority that the 
Judiciary is as impartial as any committee can be 
expected to be. I concur in that opinion, and I 
believe all the Republican members of (he Senate 
have the utmost confidenoe in that committee. 'I 
believe a majority of those members will vote to 
send this question to the Judiciary Committee. 
Nevertheless, since the alternative is offered, on 
the motion of gentWmen of (he Judiciary Com- 
mittee themselves, that there be a select commit- 
tee, I shall vole for a select colnmittee, and vote 
against the reference to the Judiciary CoiAimittee 
as a proceeding necessary in order to reach (he 
other motion. I do that upon this ground: that 
the Judiciary Committee, as it is constituted — 
whether by accident or otherwise I do not now 
think it necessary to inquire — has no member of 
the minorityof the Senate upon it; inother words, 
no person representing the Republican party. It 
is proposed now that a question which invotVes 
the interests of that party shall be referred to a 
select committee, upon which they shall be rep- 
resented. If such a select committee shall oe 
constituted, it is understood that the minority will 
have a representation on it. As a member of that 
minority, I think it is the duty of the minority 
to take its rights when offered, to claim its par- 
liamentary rights whether offered or not, and to 
assume its just parliamentary responsibilitiep, and 
not to decline them. Therefore it is (hat, while 
I have as much confidence in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee as any other member of the Senate, prob- 
ably, 1 at the same time shall vote, although I 
may not be sustained in it, for a reference to a 
select committee. I do this because I think that 
if the case was entirely reversed, and I was here 
in a majority, and that a Judiciory Committee 
that agreed with me in politics throughout existed , 
I sliould hold it to be the right of the minority in 
such cases to have a representation on the com- 
mittee before which such case was to be presented. 

Mr.- BUTLER. Mr. President, if this were a 
new question, I should say the matter ought not 
to be referred to as small a committee as the Judi- 
ciary Committee. I have been on that committee 
for eleven years, and these are questions which 
are painful — painful to me particularly — because, 
whether I have been in the minority or the ma- 
jority of that committcfte, it somehow happens 
that my judgment, or the judgment which I Indi- 
cated, has prevailed. I have no idea that such 
a committee as the Judiciary Committee, with 
the concentrated responsibility upon it,/)Ufht to' 
take jurisdiction of such a matter as this. 1 think 
there ought to be a committee of privileges and 
elections, consisting of at least ten. I dr^not de- 
cline the jurisdiction on the ground that I distrust 
myself. GontJemen need not be alarmed on that 
suoject. I am not afraid of myself on any one 
of these cases, if my duties require me to take 
jurisdiction of it.* If the case were sent to the 
Judiciary Committee, I suppose I should pive 
my judgment upcyi it: but 1 assure you, Mr. 
President, that these questions have been so often 
before that committee, that really, there is a chan- 
nel made through the minds of the diflferent mem- 
bers of the committee, and I feel that I should go- 
into a committee almost as into a box of jurymen 
with opinions formed. That is a pretty fair view 
of the subject. I do not say that I have formed 
an opinion; but there is a certainty that opinions 
have been formed, and (hat I have reported re- 
peatedly on these subjects; I know that if justice 
is to be done, it should not only be jpne rightly' 
in the abstract, but it ought to be done f atisfhe- 
torily. With the notion that may prevail that I 
have preconceived opinions— and I have no doubt 
the impression does prevail that I have precon- 
ceived opinions — I do not think it right to go to 
that committee. I think you ought to have a' 
new trial committee. 

Mr. QRITTENDEN. This same question 
occurred, you will recollect, Mr. President, in tba 
case of the honorable Senator from Iowa, [Mr. 
Harlan.^ A tnotion was then made for a select 
committee, and the question was submitted to the 
Senate, whether the ^se should go to the reg- 
ular standing commivbe on the Judiciary, or to 
a select committee. Very much the same^Viewa 
were tuggasted then in fiuror of a Mleet oomnit* 
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tee that are now suegcsted. It was painful to 
my honnrable friend who is at the head of the 
Judiciary Committee, and no doubt to other 
members, to take charge of a subject like this, 
requiring: labor and attention, and involving some 
degree of feeling. But the Senatie, on full con- 
sideration of the whole matter, determined that 
they would pursue the ordinary course, and that 
the subject should go to the Committee on the 
Judiciory. I thought so then; I think so now. 
To whom will it not be disagreeable and painful? 
To whom will it not be troublesome? It will be 
so to any committee that you can select. We 
have a general confidence in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. We knowtHem; and we do not know 
who may be selected on a special committee. It 
is the regular tribunal for the decision of these 
questinns; and my friends on that committee, and 
especially the chairman, in whose ability and 
justice we have confidence, must meet the respons- 
mility of their station, and take the case in charge. 
That is my judgment. 

If the Judiciary Committee or any of its mem- 
bers are excused from acting now, how can you 
refuse to admit the same apology from any gen- 
tleman who may be selected for a special com- 
mittee ? The Judiciary Committee is tne regularly 
appointed organ of the Senate, and the regular 
triDunal to decide such questions. There is no 
reason why they should not do it. That they 
have considered such subjects heretofore only 
attests their greater competency now to examine 
and decide on this case; out I think there are veiy 
importantreasonsbehind and beyond nil this why, 
in the present case, tliis cause should go to that 
committee. 

If you appoint a special committee, who are to 
be selected? We know not; but if you depart 
from the regular committee now by a vote or the 
Senate, according to the suspicious temper which 
exists here and without these walls, it may be 
supposed that we liave selected a special commit- 
tee with a view to a special purpose. Let us avoid 
all suspicions. I know these suspicions are un- 
just. As long as I have witnessed the proceed- 
ings of this body, every question of this sort has 
been decided justly and liberally, in a manner 
suitable to this House and the great station they 
oecupy ; and no one, so far as my knowledge and 
experience go, has the leost cause to complain of 
partiality or intentional injustice in the decision 
made in any cause. The supreme tribunal which 
sits in the Chamber below us does not deserve to 
be held higher above all suspicion than the pro- 
ceedingff pf this body in questions of this descrip- 
tion. They are of a judicial character. We decide 
them as such according to the law and the Con- 
^titutioru and our best judgment. 1 do^not wish 
DOW to depart from the ordinary course of pro- 
ceeding. , 

In the old way there is safety. Why should 
we depart from it? To pass by the Judiciary 
Committee would be irregular, And miglit be con- 
sidered even as an imputation on the justice of 
that committee. To be sure, the chairman cx- 
prpssed his rcUictancf to act. That is not a sulii- 
cifnt ix^ason. You will have no committee, if 
that excuse be admitted. No gentlrman desires 
to undertoke this burden: but the post of honor — 
the seat of Judgment^ has been at the first given to 
this committee, and let them take it and perform 
iis labors with all its responsibilities. I hope the 
benate will Q<X depart from the re|:ular and accus- 
tom<;d usage. There is safety in it. There is 
none in any other cpnrse. I hope the motion to 
refer the citfp to tJie Judiciary Committee will 
luevail, ana that wo sbaJl have no select com- 
mittee on this nubiect. 

Mr. HALE, t remember, sir, that when this 
question was up yesterday on the incidental mo» 
tion whteh was made to swear In the Senator from 
Indiana, [Mr. Fitch,] we were told on the other 
side ofthe Chamber With a mat deal of emphasis, 
that tbey intended to show how much higher they 
stood in the scale of justice than mere partisans 
in this, respect; that they meant to mete out ex- 
actly the measure and mode of justice in fhis case 
thai was measured and meted out to my honora- 
ble friend who sits on my rif ht, [Mr. HarlanO 
and We^were taunted with rdesire to take a dif- 
ferent Aurse from what was pursued in that case. 
li eeeme to me, theni that consistency, if any- 



body sets much value on that, should induce those 
gentlemen who were so strenuous on that occa- 
sion to assure us that they moant to give us not 
only the same quality, but the same quantity of 
justice that we had—to adopt now the same man- 
ner that was then adopted — by a reference to the 
Judiciary Committee instead of a selecct com- 
mittee. 

I do not yield to the force of the objections 
which have been suggested by the honorable 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee. This is 
a judicial question; and 1 have always supposed 
that it was a matter favorable to a correct judicial 
construction of a question, that the tribunal before 
whom it was brought had, on another set of facts, 
settled certain great leading constitutional princi- 
ples which were to be their ^uide in future cases, 
and it would be a great relief to their judgment 
to be able to find, by ^ference to past history, 
that the principles which were to be their guide 
had already been adjudicated upon. Of course, 
neither the committee nor anybody else knows 
that the facts in this cose will be similar to those 
in the case from Iowa. As I understand theory 
they are very widely different. But if that com- 
mittee, in the course of investigation, h^ve settled 
■certain great principles, and those principles have 
been sanctioned by the Senate, it seems to me it 
would be shutting our eyes to that light whidi 
Divine Providence offers to illuminate us, if we 
were to pass by that committee with its great 
experience, and venture out upon'uncertain con- 
tino^encies that might arise from taking up a new 
and select committee. 

I differ, too, from my honorable friend from^ 
New York. He seems to assttme that this is a' 
motion ^o constitute a select con^mittee with one 
or two Republican members on it. I do not so 
understand it. It does not so rea4 on its face; 
and if it may be allowed to n Black Republican 
member to quote a Virginia Democrat, 1 say, in 
the language of Patrick Henry,* that 1 know no 
better lamp to guide my feet than the lamp of 
experience; and experience has not taught me 
that ii follows as an irresistible corollary, that if 
you choose a select cOmnhtiee on a question of 
this sort, there will beany of these gentlemen on 
it. Neither do 1 desire it. It is not worth while 
to say a word about the confidence all have in 
this committee, because it has not been im- 
peached; but I will say this: it is ^s necessary 
that the country should believe that justice is 
done, as that it should be done; and if the repre- 
sentations which have been^read at your table in 
this case be true, there are some extraordinary 
features \i\ it. If it be taken up by the Senate in 
hot haste, and a course different from that which 
has been uniformly puisucd, at least for a few 
past years, be adopted in this oase^the wicked 
world outside, that do not know what high and 
honorable motives we are governed by here, will 
be apt to think that some sinister motives may 
have prompted the dcciFion in this case.. 

Now, sir, that our good may not be evil spoken 
of, and the mouths of evil speakers may be closed, 
I hope we shall adhere to the old tracks, pursue 
the ancient paths of precedents, and refer this 
case, as we did the case of the honorable Senator 
from Iowa, and as we have referred every case 
that has come up here within six or eight years, 
to the Judiciary Comihittee. 

Mr. BUTLER, i know the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him ? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLBR. The fact is, that referring such 
subjects to the Judiciary Committee has been an 
innovation upon the usages of* the Senate. Mr. 
Yulee's cam was referred to a select committee. 
The case of my friend General Shields was referred 
to a select committee, or at least to a committee 
raised for the occasion and I believe I may say 
until within the last three or four years the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has not had jurisdiction of 
matters of this kind. 

Mr. HALE, f spoke of the recent practice. 
The old practice used to be, in some cases, to re- 
fuse to swear in a member upon his credentials, 
but modern light introduced a different practice 
in that rt^spcct. So in this, the more recent prac- 
tice has been as I have suggested. And more 
garticulavly, as ha^i been said by the honorable 
enator from Kentticky, [Mr. Caittcvpkv,] in 



the case of my friend from Iowa, all those rea- 
sons were discussed and gone over. 1 know it 
will be painful to the kind feelings of the honor- 
able Senator from South Carolina if he has to re- 
port against this member, but it is by no means 
certain that he will do so. If he should be so for- 
tunate as to make a report in his favor, then ho 
will get a compensation for the lacerated feelings 
which he has suffered in expelling so many. So 
that I think the orgument on that point is bal- 
anced. I do hope the case will go to the Commits 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr TRUMBULL. I feel entirely iudiflfrrent 
as to what committee this matter may be referred 
to, further than this: 1 am informed by persons 
from Indiaiui it is important that this case should 
be taken up and early disposed of. The Legis- 
lature of Indiana is now in session, and will 
shortly adjourn, and does not meet again fur two 
years, its sessmns being biennial, it is important, 
therefore, that the matter should be disposed of 
as soon as possible, so that in case the sitting 
member is not entitled to a sent, the Lcgislntura 
mav, if they think proper, go on and elect some 
one. The only feeling which any one can have 
about it, is that it should go to a committee that 
will act and report upon it at an early day. 

Now, as to the .ludiciary Committee, no one 
has cast any reflection upon that committee, that 
I have heard. It was stated that the committee 
was made up exclusively of one party. That fact 
dfd not constitute a reflection on the mmmittee. 
But I am glad, sir, that a now era is to be inau- 
gurated in this body. I was p!ca»cd to hear the 
Senator from^ Connecticut [Mr. Toccet] soy that 
he was in favor of a special committee in thiscase^ 
and give as a reason that there should be put on 
it some persons of the opposite party to himself. 
This amounts,! think, very nearly to an admis- 
sion that it was wrong to form tiie committeps 
without putting persons of all parties on them 
originally. 

Mr. TOUCEY. The Senator will allow me to 
explain. At the time when the Judiciary Com- 
mittee was formed, there were gentlemen of the 
opposite party upon that committee; but party 
affairs have taken such a direc.ion that they have 
come to act with- the majority of the committee 
in upholding the Constitutiou and the Grovern- 
ment of the country. That is not our fault. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President 

Mr. TOOMBS. Allow me a moment. This 
discussion seems — especially on the part of the 
Senator from Illinois— to take a very wide range. 
He thought proper yesterday to say quite a num- 
ber of things that I wish to reply to, and if the 
discussion is to go on, I shall do so. The state- 
ment has been already made, that two gentlemen 
the minority of the committee at*the last Con- 
gress, were not put on a4 Democrats; but because 
persons with wnnm the gen^eman [Mr. Teum- 
boll] associates were so obnoxious that Sena- 
tors would not act with them, it is not proper to 
put an imputation on the Senate, that they did 
not place on the committee gentlemen of the other 
side. My friend from Missouri [Mr. Geter] 
was placed on the Judiciary Committee as a 
Whig^and I waa not placed there in any connec- 
tion with the Demorratic party. I say the insin- 
uation is unjust. If it is the pleasure of the Sen- 
ate, I will withdraw the motion I hove made, and 
let the csRe take its course, unless they choose to 
pursue this argumeqt for political reasons; and 
if so, I am ready to go into it at any time it suits 
he pleasure of the ^nate. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The committees of this 
body were formed at the beginning of this present 
session. i 

Mr. TOOM BS and others. The. present Con- 
gresR. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I say the committees were 
voted upon at the present session; and the mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee were all, as I 
understand, then, as now, supporters of this Ad- 
ministration. The committees were first formed, 
it is true, a year a^o last December; but upon the 
only question which affects the people of the 
country, as I understand it, they were acting to- 
gether nt that time. 

But, sir, if the Senator from Connecticut, when 
he speaks of the committee being necessarily com- 
posed in this way in order to have upholders of 
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the Constitution, means to say that any one here 
is not an upholder of that instrument, I should 
like to know to whom he alhides, or rather if the 
allusion is to me? I claim to be as iirm an ad- 
herent to the Constitution of my country as that 
Senator; and he has no right to set himself up, 
or the party with which he acts, as the only up- 
holders of the Constitution which we have all 
sworn to support. How is it that a special com- 
mittee is to be formed, and persons put upon it 
opposed to him in politics? Would he put two 
men' on it opposed to the Constitution ? If they 
are fit to go on a special committee, are they not 
fit to go on a standing; committee of this body ? 

Mr. TOUCEY. Will the Senator allow me to 
explain ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly. I shall be glad 
to hear from the Senator from Connecticut, for I 
regret such an imputation. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I alluded to the course which 
the two gr^ntlcmcn who were on the Judiciary 
Commiitee have within two years past been led 
to tnkv, from a regard to the Constitution and the 
Union — a course diiferent from that which their 
former political associations might have been 
supposed to have led them to occupy. 1 made 
no allusion to any other gentlemen— I neither in- 
tended any nor made any; but what I meant to 
say, and what 1 mean to say here on all occasions, 
is, that those gentlemen, and others who acted 
with them in a similar position,. were actuated, in 
my opinion, by the highest regard for the Con- 
stitution and the Union, and that their course was 
decided bya determination to maintain both to 
the utmost. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I have no objection to any 
eulogiiii:! the Stmator may think proper to pass 
upon his associate, if it'be not connected with a 
reflection on others. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I said nothing that was such. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Nor have I any prefer- 
ence about the reference of these papers. But 
suppose they be referred to a select commiitee: is 
the minority of this body to have the selection of 
that committee } 'Will it not happen, as it has 
happened with regard to other committees, that 
the persons composing it will be all of one party? 
Have wc any reason to suppose that there would 
be a different result? I should hope there would 
be; I should hope that a sense of propriety would 
induce the majority of this body to place on this 
committee a fair representation of all parties. And 
although personally and individually I do not de- 
sire to act on any committee, [ am willing, n» a 
member of this body, to take my share of the 
responsibility that justly devolves upon me. I 
see no force in the motion which has been made 
to refer the matter to a select committee, which, 
however, has now been withdrawn, and I will say 
nothing further about it. 

Mr. BRIGHT. From the remarks made by 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Thompsok] the 
impression might be made that there were two 
contested seats from Indiana before the filenate. 
Such is not the fact. I understand the claim of 
my colleague to be in issue here, and not mry right. 
I am a acated Senator here until the 4th of March 
next. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I know that. 
So far as that is concern^, 1 can correct the im- 
pression of the gentleman. I know that is the 
state of the case. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Now, lesC resistance to the 
reference of this subject to the Committee on the 
Judiciary might be misunderstood, I desire to state 
that my colleague has no choice. I understand 
the Committee on the Judiciary, or at least sev- 
eral members of it, to object to the reference to 
them. 

Mr. BUTLER and Mr. GEYER. All of us 
object to it. 

Mr. BRf Q(^T. Not that they have considered 
a case involving the very principles contained in 
this; for while there may oe some analogy in one 
or two of the points, there is. none on tnc great 
>nd main point whidi must ultimately settle the 
right of my colleague and myself to a seat here. 
My co//eague and myself (I speak for myself as 
fir as i have a right to associate myself with this 
question) are entirely willing that this case should 
he referred to the Committee on the Judicianr. 
"We weict toBlined* boweter, to object to tt^ for 



the reason that each member of the committee 
had expressed a desire that it should go some- 
where else. Furthor, the committee represent that 
they are already loaded with business, and that 
it is important the question should be settled at 
this session. No one, perhaps, is more anxious 
than the gentlemen who claim seats liere that it 
should be settled at this session. I desire simply 
to state that my colleague has no choice. He'is 
entirely willing that the case should go to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, or to a select com- 
mittee, as may best suit the wishes of the Senate. 

Mr. THOiVlPSON, of Kentucky. So far as 
the Senator from Indiana is concerned,! have no 
desire, no preference about this matter«whatevcr. 
I want the case decided, and decided correctly 
and properly. I wish it settled by the Judiciary 
Committee, who were constituted for this pur- 
pose--I will not say constituted at thcf^eginning 
of this session. You know that, by what we call 
in the country caucuses, these matters are all ar- 
ranged by an intervention between the parties in 
the House; i\)t majority take the committee-men 
and the management of the business, and the con- 
trol of the Government to that extent. They do 
all that any how. If that fact is not notorious, 
it ought to be notorious. As far as the Senator 
from Indiana is concerned, the fact is that he is 
a national man, and I believe his colleague is a 
man whom 1 have servi^d with in the other House. 
The truth is I rather like them; but I do not in- 
tend to mash my conscience so as to vote for them 
if I shall not come to the conclusion tlmt^tbey 
have been legally elected. How I shall finally 
vote I cannot tell. 

The State Legislatures, by the Constitution of 
the United States, are directed to elect Senators. 
I do not care about turnins: to the sections of the 
Constitution to illustrate, if by legitimate major- 
ities, or in any proper w^y, they have elected 
Senators at all, that is sufficient ex necessilo/e ret. 
The State of Indiana, which is the old Hoosier 
State, lying just along Kentucky, is a great old 
State, and I would hate to have it lose its vote 
and voice in the Senate. I have nothing to say 
against the men at ail, but I want the case to come 
up properly. When you come to the question of 
reference which we ai-e deciding at this time, I 
do not like to see nriy friend from Greorgia, or my 
friend from South Cfarolina, in whose probity, in 
whose legal ability, in whose impartiality, and in 
whose judgment upon constituuonal questions 1 
have almost unlimited confidence, rise and say, 
** I will not undertake to investigate this legal and 
constitutional question, and I will go for a special 
committee. " 1 would not serve on a special com- 
mittee, for one. It wodid look as ii you were 
picking up a parcel of men to do a dirty job.. I 
would not serve on such a committee myself, 
because I have as much right to object as the 
Senator Irom South Carolina. Let it go to the 
legitimate, the proper committee, who, upon con- 
stitutional and judicial principles, ought to decide 
it. Let them take the responsibility. Let them 
sl;ow the facts. Let them find what the case is, f 
and tell us how it ought to be decided. I have a 
leaning, or, as we say down on the western wa- 
ters about a boat going down the stream, I am a 
sort of ** creen*d, though I do not know which 
way I shall vote; but still 1 want the subject to 
take the right chute, and go in the prosier direc- 
tion. 

In the absence of all legal provision by the State 
of Indiana as to senatorial elections, I ao not pre- 
tend to say, although I have very serious misgiv- 
inge, whether a numerical majority of tlie Legis- 
lature, consisting cither of Senators, or Repre- 
sentatives, could, in or out of joint session, or in 
any other way, choose a Senator without the con- 
currence of each House. 1 might say it was 
rather an irregularity. Whether they could elect 
or not I do not intend to say. I do not wish to 
predetermine the questions; 1 mean to vote on it 
according as 1' believe K should be decided; and 
I do not know anybody in the world better cal- 
culated than my friend from Georgia and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina to collate and collect 
and prepare the facts, and connect them with the 
law in reference to them, and the precedents; nor 
do 1 know of any persona better qualified to de- 
cide upon it. Instead of getting up — of cotirse I !■ 
,do not say tueh a thing about anybody in this 



Senate — a bogus committee, with whom I would 
not risk a question of this sort, let the Judiciary 
Committee take the responsibility of their post* 
tion, and tell us what are. the facts and the law 
of the case. 

The Sehator from Indiana [Mr. Bright] ho)d« 
his position now; his seat is not contested. • I 
have nothing to say against him or his colleague; 
but I wish the question of their right to seals 
under the late election to be settled. 1 believe tho 
Judiciary Committee is the proper committee to 
exam'ine it. I do not like to see any of this sort 
of mawkish backing out from responsibility. The 
Senator from South Carolina says they may think 
he is prejudiced. Why, sir, if I y^ere the head 
of that Judiciary Committee, in the place of th«i 
Senator from South Carolina, I 'would clnini thia 
as my prerogative and my right; I would take 
charge of it; and I would decideJt as 1 thought 
was right. Afler I had decided it, I would enforce 
the decision, and would enforce it with a General 
Jackson responsibility and power if I could. That 
is iust what he ought to do. This thing of say ine 
*' 1 will not take chares of it, but appoint a speciid 
committee,*' as if other men should take his rs- 
sponsibility, going on- the presupposition that 
they are not honest and cannot do right, and are 
prejudiced against the Republicans, or prejudiced 
this, that, or the other way, is all wrong. 

I am an old-line Whig here, belonging to no 
party, but « sort of Ishmaelite on mv own hook, 
and going to do what I please and choose, in my 
own way. I am probaoly not very popular for 
that. I would rather do as I choose anyhow, i 
say, that according to parliamentary precedent 
and propriety, the Judiciary Committee ought to 
take this case and decide it accortline to law and 
according to propriety, and to stand liy their de- 
cision and back it. Whatever they have done in 
other instances, let them do right in tliis instance, 
and stand to it. That is my notion; and if I b<* 
longed to that committee, I would take this sub* 
ject and claim it, and decide, just as I intend when 
I vote on this case to decide, these men entitled or 
not entitled, as I may think right. 

Mr. BUTLER. I offer a resolution to avoid 
what I think may be apparently wrong. I think 
a general committee ought to be raised for casao 
or this kind. That is my opinion as a member 
of one of the standing committees. My reooltf- 
tion is: 

R«so<Mrf, That a coaimlttee of privileges and Heetloiis 
be rai«ed and coasUtutad, constoting of un rnvmben, to lie 
elected by bslloL 

The PRESIDENT jn-o ietnport. That resolu- 
tion is not now in order. 

Mr. PUGH. I am opposed to the reference of 
this question to the Committee on the Judiciary; 
and 1 desire, as a member of that committee, to 
state my reasons briefly and once for all. I in- 
tended to state them in the case of the Senator 
from Iowa, [Mr. Harlan,] but deferred to tho 
other members of the committee. 

It is said that the Committee on the Judiciary 
is the approoriate committee to which this <|tte«- 
tion should oe referred. I deny the proposition 
in toto. That is a committee appointed to tako 
charge of the judicial department of this Govern* 
ment-— to look into the remedies which are neoen- 
sary in the administration of justice between in- 
dividuals, and between the Government and in- 
dividuals. It was for that purpose theeora mitten 
was established. It never was a tibmmittee of 
privileges or elections. Afterwards, in the eourte 
of time, the practice obtained of referring to that 
committee, inasmuch as it was soflpoeed to be 
familiar with the ordinary practice of the courtf 
of the United States, questions of mere law; but 
until within a very few years past no case of n 
contested election was referred to them. A% late 
as 1851, the case of the Senator from Florida wan 
referred to a select committee; and the case of 
General Shields, of Illinois, was referred to n 
select commiitee, and that was the settled and 
uniform practice of the Senate in eaf ly times. We 
never had a permanent committee on privileges 
and elections, as the other House has, because we 
did not suppose there would be enough ^ses to 
warrant the appointment of such a standing com- 
mittee. One or two such contests were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, because tbej^ 
were mppoied to uiTolve merely qoeitlons ot 
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law, arni not questions of fact. If this case 
involved merely a question of law, I should not 
•appose (be reference; but it iuTolves questions of 
fact, which require us as a committee to examine 
and ascertain. We cannot do this and do justice 
40 tlie other duties im^scd on us by the rules of 
the Senate. 1 say that advisedly. If this case 
is referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, it 
must be taden up out of its order to be decided at 
Uiis session; ana if it is so taken up it will dis- 
organize the committee and all its affairs, and 
incapacitate us for the discharge of other duties. 

The case of the Senator from Iowa was re- 
ferred to us against the vote of every member of 
the commit^, and with the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Bat ard] and the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. BvTLCii} imploring the Senate not 
to give it that direction. What was the conse- 
quence ? The Senator from New York said yes- 
terday that we had before us in that case only the 
credentials of the sitting Senator and the protest, 
and he undertook to assimilate the evidence in 
that case with the evidence now presented. The 
Senator was entirely mistaken. We attached no 
importance to the protest, except as.a pleading. 
We had before us the Journals of both Houses 
of the Leeislature; and all the facts which we 
asceriaiped were ascertained from an examination 
of tlie Journals. 

• Now, how can we proceed in thjs case? We 
liave not the journals of the Legisjature of In- 
diana« We cannot obtain them. That Ijegisla- 
ture is in session. Its journals have not been 
printed. We shall be ouli^ed to proceed to an 
examination of the facta, cither by affidavit, or 
by deposition, or by sending to the State of In- 
diana to obtain transcripts from their journals. 
Surely gentlemen on tJie other side do notexpect 
us to take this protest to be true. I shall not take 
.it for true; and I advise them in advance that T 
will not. It was made before the election. 

Mr. BAYAKD. I would suggest to the hon- 
orable Senator from Ohio that we cannot take it 
for true, unless the sitting member admits the 
facts. In the case from Iowa, the fuctswere all 
furoisbed from Uie iournals by the sitting Senator. 
We cannot possibly take them as facts, without 
some proof. There is no proof now. 

Mr. PUGH. This question, then, unless the 
sitting member should admit the facts stated in 
the protest — and his colleague has already denied 
pome of them, what I do not know — must be 
examined. The case, at all events, does not 
stand as a case of admitted facts. We are bound 
•to proceed to the examination of them; we are 
bound to send to the State of Indiana for tran- 
scripts from the Journals. What do theyoay? 
.The Senator from lUinois, [Mr. TaufiBirLL,] who 
'has time and time again made the assertlon*->I 
do not know for what purpose — that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is wholly constituted of 
one party, made a remark yesterday that the 
committee, being friends of the present Senator 
from Indiana, would give his case a speedy de- 
cision. Now, suppose we are not able to eive it 
.a speedy decision; su))pose we should thinlt that 
the rights of other parties whose causes hare been 
•referred to as ought not to be prejudiced; suppose 
we are not able to obtain the testimony, are we 
to be brought up, a^ain and again, upon almost 
•eTery occasion, m the Senate, and arraigned upon 
the charge, that because we all act with one polit- 
ical party, wc have not rushed this gentleman's 
ease to a decision ? I say, for one, that according 
to my view of my duty as a member of the Com- 
mittee on tile Judiciary, I cannot consider this 
case before the 4th of March. I do not expect 
to have the facts here in time for me ^o make up 
.my opinion; and I advertise tlie Senate, for one, 
that*I shall not vote to take it out of its order. I 
hope, therefore, having made a clear statement 
on that question, the Senate will not refer it to 
•that committee, but will refer it to a select com- 
mittee, or constitute, as my friend from South 
Carolina pro|)ose8, a standing committee on priv- 
iieges ancl elections. These cases have taken up 
so large a portion of our time in the Committee 
on the Judiciary, that we have not been able to 
do justice to other partiesi and I am opposed to 
this refert'ncc. 

Mr. W£LL£R. I trust it will be the disposi- 
tioo of the Senate to take up the resolatioa offermi 



by my/riend from South Carolina. I think it 
must he apparent to the Senate that we^eught to 
have a committee of privileges and elections, 
whose business it should be to examine these 

aucstions. I think it unfair to impose on the Ju- 
iciary Committee th^ necessity of investigating 
the various contested elections that are presented 
to the Senate. It will be perceived, under the 
rules of the Senate, this commiuee must be elected 
by ballot. We can then proceed at once to the 
organization of the appropriate committee, to 
whom we can refer this case, and all others that 
may hereafter be presented. I hope it will be 
the pleasure of the Senate to get rid of this busi- 
ness in that way. The committee will have no 
other business at the present session except sim- 
ply this contest, and they can proceed at once and 
decide It. All will see that we ought to decide 
the question at once. No one certainly ought 
to be allowed to retain a seat here unless he has 
been legally and constitutionally elected. I trust, 
therefore, the Senate will adopt the resolution 
offered by the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, as to any re- 
sponsibility connected with the examination of 
this case, I care not a rush for it. I am perfectly 
willing myself to encounter any responsibility 
which my position here may throw on me, of any 
kind whatever. My convictions have always been 
that thecarlier practice of the Senate was the wiser 
one. Then, all contested cases of elections were 
always referred to special committees. I believe 
that was the universal practice of the greater por- 
tion of the time the Senate has existed ; and it is only 
within a few recent years that these questions have 
been referred to the Judiciary Committee. There 
is no particular propriety in it; and under the eir- 
cumstances of this case, and when from fortuitous 
events it so happens that the Judiciary Commit- 
tee is composed entirely of members o^one party, 
I think it would be wiser and more proper that 
another committee should be raised in the^ase-^I 
care not whether a standi n|^ or select committee — 
for the purpose of examining into it. 

It is a peculiar case, Mr. President, as I under^ 
stand. As to the law of the case, my own mind is 
made up. What the facts are I am ignorant of. 
I have read the papers before me. I could at once 
supply the principles of law which I suppose to 
; obtain, if the facts there stated were undisputed; 
but this is a peculiar case, because it involves — I 
think for the first time in the history of the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate — a question of disputed 
facts as to the rightof a Senator to retain his seat. 
Usually, almost invariably, on questions which 
have arisen in the Senate, there has been no diffi- 
culty on the facts, for (hey have been conceded 
on both sides, and that concession was the best 
species of proof. Where the facts were conceded 
on both sides, the committee had to determine 
what was the law as applicable to those facts. I 
do not presume tho committee will have any diffi- 
culty about the principles of law applying to this 
j or any case of too kind; but there is a dispute as 
^ to facts. It is said either that the facts stated in 
the protest which has been read are not entirely 
true, or that they do not contain the whole truth. 
In either event, if they are not conceded by the 
sitting member, it necessarily follows they cannot 
be evidence. It is impossible now to say which is 
right. If a man comes here with a certifieate,which 
is the usual evidence of election, which the honor- 
able Senator from Indiana comes with, he has a 
ri^ht both in a personal sense and a right apper- 
taininj^ to his State, to hold a seat, unless the cqn- 
trary is proved by facts established to the satisfac- 
tion of the Senate. There is no proof here at all. 
It is impossible to say that a paper sworn to before 
a notary public tx parU is even a correct copy of 
the Journal of the Senate of the State of Inaiana. 
If the honorable Senator iVom Indiana were to 
admit that it was the truth, and the whole truth, 
it would be another matter, and we might take it 
as evidence; but without that admission, beyond 
all question, he would have the right to ask these 
witnesses as to other facts connected with these 
journals which he mi^htdeem material . Whether 
there be any such I do not know; for I say with 
entire sincerity, that I have kept my mind free 
from attempting to ascertain what are the facts 
of the case; and I am not one of those who are 
dispoaed to decide, the rights of a brother Senator, 



whether he agrees with me in opinion or not, 
upon telegraphic dispatches or ex parte state- 
ments. If he admits the facts stated in the pro* 
test, I am ready, to the best of my judgment, to 
decide the law. ■ If he does not admit them, they 
must be proved as in every other case where in- 
dividual rights are involved, by proper evidence, 
in order to deprive him of the seat to which he has 
the legal evidence entitling him, if these facts are 
not proved. 

Under these circumstances, this bein^ a case 
of disputed facts, and peculiar therefore m itself, 
and the committee being, as I s^ted, from fortu- 
itous events, constituted as it is, it ii peculiarly 
appropriate in this case (even if the Senate here- 
after see fit to retain this practice of referring con- 
tested elections to the Judiciary Cj^mmittee instead 
of adopting either a committee on privileges or a 
select committee in each case) to appoint a select 
committee. 

1 may add further, in regard to myself, that t 
came with great difficulty to the Senate Chamber 
this morning, and I shall be unable to give any 
attention to the sittings of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, according to the present state of my health, 
for probably three or four or five days at least. I 
could not hope to be able to attend, and yet I 
should like to do so. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I am opposed to having 
this matter take any course different from that 
which has been usuaj, at least of late years. It is 
perfectly well understood, I take it gentlemen will 
not deny, that recently, at any rate, however it 
might have been formerly, the practice has been to 
refer questions of this description to the Commit- 
tee^on the Judiciary, and it has been so for a con- 
siderable number of years, duestions of con- 
tested seats, or objections made to the rights of 
sitting members to hold their seats in this body, 
have gone^ by common consent and as a matter of 
common usage and practice, to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. It wal understood so perfectly well 
when the present Committee on the Judiciary waa 
formed, at the commencement of this Conj^ress, 
if you please to have it so, or at the commcaee- 
ment or the present session, which ever you may 
think to be the beeinnin«: of the life of this com- 
mittee in its officialeaimeity. That being the un- 
derstanding, that being the usage, that l^ing the 
practice, when the committee was made in ita 
present form, it was made and must be understood 
to have been const^uted with reference to caaea 
of this description. The Senate selected its cont- 
DHttee with reference to such cases, and, as I took 
occasion to say once before, in selecting the com- 
mittee on the Judiciary it unquestionably took 
pains to select those gentlemen whom it thought, 
under the circumstances, to be most competent and 
most able to .decide questions of this description. 

Now, sir, it has been conceded in all parts of 
the Senate Chamber that there is no occasion for 
complaint against this committee. I make nono 
On the contrary, I say that the Senate having 
thus selected it, having thus stamped it with the 
character, not of infhllibiliiy, but of wisdom and 
impartiality with reference to these peculiar cases, 
it is highly improper for us to undertake to de- 
prive them of the privilege of deciding a case of 
this description. The Senate took the responsi- 
bility of appointing a committee; the committea 
accepted that appointment. They admitted, at 
the time they were appointed, that this busineaa 
was proper and sppropriate to them, and there is 
nopropriety in taking from them a particular caso. 

Ft is suggested that a committee^ of privilegea 
and elections be appointed^ consisting of ten 
members. As an onginal <|ae8tion I have no ob- 
jection to that; but it is highly improper to ap- 
point that committee with reference to a particular 
case. Let the qtiestione that are now pending 
before the Senate in relation to contested seats be 
disposed of by the appropriate committee, and 
then, at the commencement of the next session, 
at a proper time, when there is no case calling Car 
examination which has excited feeling in the 
minds of Senators^ form your new committee, if 
you please; but do not now make a committee 
with reference to a particular case, under the name 
of a new standing committee, but reslly with the 
character of a special committee — w nether for 
the sake of deliverinfr these gentlemen who now 
constitute the Committee on the Jndioisry fVona 
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responsibiUtieft belonging to them, or not, it is not 
for ne to say or to think. It is enough that the 
responsibility does appertain to them, and that I, 
for one, am unwilling to deprive them of it. I 
am unwilling that they should be deli?ered from 
it. If that 18 what they desire, to be freed from 
the responsibiirty which they thus assumed, I am 
unwilling that they should be gratified.^ 

For one, I would not serve under existing cir- 
stances upon any new committee. ' To be sure, 
there is no probability that I should be selected ; 
but if I were, I would not serye upon a committee 
chosen with reference to a particular case tinder 
such circumstances. « 

It is argued that the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary have so much to do that they cannot attend 
to tnis matter. I must say that, on looking at 
the Calendar, we have some negative evidence in 
support of that supposition, f am yet unaware 
of any considerable number of reports made by 
that committee at this session, on any subject or 
subjects. But how will you get rid of the diffi- 
culty by establishing a new committee? You 
have got to lake that committee from the number 
of gentlemen who are now members of other 
committees; \nd as you will undoubtedly select 
those whom you think to be among the best and 
ablest men in the Senate, yo^ must select them 
from among those who are most occupied with 
business. The result is the same. You cannot 
find gentlemen in the Senate of standing and 
importance enough to be on any important com- 
mittee, to whom alone this business should be 
entrusted, who are not now sufficiently occupied; 
certainly you- cannot find them among what are 
called the Blaclc Republicans on this side of the 
Chamber, because the Senate have already de- 
cided that they are not gentlemen to whom busi- 
ness of any great consequence can be entrusted 
with propriety; and therefore the committee must 
be made, up of gentlemen now on committees 
overburdened with business. Hence you will not 
gain anything by appointing a new committee of 
ten, because they must be selected from the same 
class of gentlemen who now have other business 
on hand. 

I hope, then, that so long as tills special case 
is penaing;, it will take the ordinary course — the 
course which it was understood all questions of 
this kind would take when the Judiciary Com- 
mittee was appointed; and then, when the Senate 
IB delivered from all the questions of this kind 
now pending, if .you please to appoint a new 
standing committee on privileges and elections, 
I have no objection. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I do not wish, to repeat 
what the gentleman from Maine has so well said, 
but it is certainly impossible to make a committee 
now without its being made for a particular case. 
It may be possible, but certainly it is not prob- 
able. It is the old problem of trying to think of 
the fox without thinking of its tail. 

I wish to make a single remark in respect to 
what the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Puoh] has said. 
I do not think, when it is proposed to submit this 
subject to the ordinary committee, that the com- 
mittee have any right to say they will defer it. 
It is a question of privilege; and they have no 
right to defer it. I have no doubt they will view 
it in that light. Neither do I think ii necessary 
to make any great difficulty about getting at the" 
facts of the case. Let them call on the Senator 
from Indiana, who was on the ground, and knows 
ail about them, to obtain the facts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on the reference of these papers to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. ^ 

TIIE TARirr. 

SPEECH OF HON. W, W. BOYCE. 

Of' SOUTH CAROLINA, 

In THE House of Rxprkskktatives, 
February 10, 1857. 

The UouM being in tlic Committee of the Whole on the 
ttaie of the Unioo, and having under eonsidemtiou the bill 
(H. R. No. 556) to reduce the duty on Importu, and tbr other 

P«rpofie»— 

Mr. BOYCE said: 

Mr. Ghairmak: I shall speaic upon the tfu4ii\ 



The surplus now in the Treasury amounts to over 
|19,|000,000, and this in despite of the extrava- 
gant appropriations made during the last few 
years. The surplus on the 90th of June, 1858, as 
estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury , will be 
143,995,710 62. These facts indicate radical de- 
fects in our existing tariff, and foreshadDw great 
disasters unlessa timely remedy is applied. They 
indicate that more money has been taken from the 
people than the wants of the Government require; 
than which nothing can be more unjust or unwise, 
especially when we consider the fact that a large 
portion of our taxation, as b'^ins^a tax on con- 
sumption, falls upon that class of our people who 
have but limited means, or no means other than 
their labor, as that class constitute a great ma- 
jo rity of our population, a class who emphatically 
live by the sweat of their brow, who are com- 
pelled to practice a severe economy, and/neces- 
sitated to undergo great privations. 

But there are other objections to these surplus 
accumulations. Their natural tendency is to put 
at hazard the business relations of the country 
by the withdrawal from circulation of such vast 
sums of money, in specie, the currency required 
by the Sub-Treasury law. The imminent danger 
from this source is obvious, when we consider 
the peculiar nature of our currency, consisting as 
it does so largely of paper credits, and resting on 
a very narrow specie basis. In January, 1856, 
the total indebteuness of the banks in the tJnitod 
States, including notes in'birculation , bank credits, 
and indebtedness to each other, was |f 47 1,093 ,337, 
while the specie in their possession was only 
|[59 ,314,063. Now, as long as confidence con- 
tinues, no disasters may result from having so 
much specie locked up in the vaults of Grovern- 
ment; but let a financial crisis arise, and it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the fatal consequences. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, speaking on this point, 
says, in his last report: 

** The Independent Treasury may ext^rcise a fktal control 
over the currency, the bankt9,and the trade of the country, 
and will do so whenever the revenue shall sreatly'ezeecd 
the expenditures. There hag been expended, since the 4tb 
ofMarcl^, 1853, more than $4.'>,5i25,000 in the redemption of 
tlie puhhc debt. This debt has been preisenred from time 
to time, a8 the money accumulated In the national Treas- 
ury , end etnued Hrirtiency in the meney market. If there 
had be^u no publity debt, and no means of disbursing this 
largi> t<um,and again giving it to the channels of commerce, 
the acctim lated nttn would have acted fatally on the banks 
and on trade. ^^ 

The national debt is now so nearly extinguished 
that we cannot rely upon it further as a safety- 
valve. I think it unnecessary further to develop 
this point; business men will readily comprehend 
its magnitude; nor is itnccessaryformetodomore 
than ^lude to the fact, that keeping |43,000,000 
idle in the Trefasury involves an annual loss of 
$3,000,000in the single item of interest; this being 
a bonus, I suppose, which we pay for the chance 
of producing a financial crisis. 

The objections to these surplua accumulations 
do not rest hero ;^ they increase in magnitude the 
more we consider them. Their natural effect is 
to infiame the zeal of parties, corrupt the Gov- 
ernment, and induce to the most extravagant ap- 
propriations. With all these consequences staring 
us in the face, it would seem there would be but 
one opinion as to the necessity of a reduction of 
the tariff. Why, then, is it'not done? It has 
been for several years urgently recommended by 
the President of the United States and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, it would seem that nothing would be 
more popular than to reduce the taxes, and that 
the contest would be as to who should have the 
merit of performing so acceptable an ofiice. If 
we were the legislators of a State, we would pro- 
ceed to this duty with the mosv sovereign alacrity; 
why, then, do we, the legislators ef the Union, 
decline to act upon the sunject,* The reason is 
obvious. It is because of our indirect system of 
taxation, and the protective features of our tariff. 

But it is to be hoped that the obstacles arising 
f^om these causes will not be inf^urmountablerand 
that we will not terminate our mission as legisla- 
tors without having reduced taxation, in the face 
of a vast and increasing wirplus, especially when 
we remember that if we neglect toact'in tnc mat- 
ter nothing can be done for another year, duHng 
which time the accumulations in the Trct^sury 
will be constantly and rapidly increasing. 
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At one time, Mr. Chairman, I was winih|: ttt 
accept the present tariflT as correct\in principle, 
and rest satisfied with a fro rhta redaction of 
duties. But greater reflection upon the iubje<Jt 
has satisfied me that the existing tariff iiJ radically 
defective in detail and in principle. I will noW 
allude to some of the defects in ine present tariff. 
There are too many schedules, the one hundred 
per cent., the forty per cent., the thirty per cent.,' 
the twenty-five per cent. , the liwenty per cent. , the 
fifteen percent., the ten percent., and the five pef 
cent, schedules, besides the free list. The eflect 
of so many schedules is to lead to unneceAsafy 
complexity and expense in the collection of the 
revenue. I must not, however, be understood aa 
being in favor of a horizontal tariff, which all ex- 
perience and the laws of political economy utterly 
reject. 

Further, the articles brandies and cordials, em- 
braced in schedule A, the one hundred per cent, 
schedule, are subject to too high a rate of duty. 
These duties are above the revenue standard; for 
there fk no doubt but that, at a lower rate of duty, 
say thirty or fifty per cent., they would yield a 
larger revenue, ana there can be no excuse for 
having them above the revenue standard — than 
point at which they would produce the most rev- 
enue. The effect of these nigh duties is neces- 
sarily very much to cripple our trade with Prance, 
a result greatly to be regretted, for there is no 
country with which it is more desirable to culti- 
vate commercial relations than France, even upon 
the principles of ihe protectionists, fbr the exports 
from France do not come in competition witn the 
products of this country; besides, there is a great 
sympathy of feeling between the people of France 
and this country, which ought to be cherished, 
as we have much to gain, not merely commer- 
cially, but otherwise, by close relations with a 
people so remarkable as the French people are 
for great ideas and noble impulses. 

Another defect in the present tariff is, that the 
duties on articles of prime necessity, such as cot- 
ton, woolen, and iron maipufactures, and sugar, 
are too high. These articles are indispetisab]^ 
to the great mass of our people, and tne great 
mass of our people are the laboring classes. The^ 
duty upon these articles range from twenty-five 
to thirty per cent., producing |S8, 145,637 35 o^ 
revenue for the fiscal year 1856, l^eing nearly on* 
half of the total revenue of that year; the resulc 
of which is that a vast portion of the burden 
of taxation is thrown upon the laboring classes, 
whereas ns little as possible should be throwft 
upon them. The effect of these high duties upon 
these articles of prime necessity, by enhancing 
their price, is the same as if we were to pass a 
law to reduce the wages of labor. To reduce 
these duties would be, on the other hand, to in- 
crease the wages of labor; for though they would 
nominally remain the same, they would buy more, 
and leave a larger surplus. For the interest, then, 
of the laboring classes, I insist that these dutiet 
should be reduced; and, if done, it would not be 
inappropriate to entitle the bill, ** A bill to reducsf 
the duties on articles of prime necessity, and to 
increase wages'* — a result, 1 apprehend, which 
would be entirely satisfactory to every man in the 
United States who has to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. 

Another defect in the present tariff is, that the 
revenue is derived from too hi»h a rate of duties. 
What I mean is evident when 1 state, that for the 
year 1853 $49,000,000, or six sevenths of the en- 
tire revenue, was derived from duties of twenty- 
five per cent, and upwards. Experience has de- 
monstrated, that upon the generality of articKt^ 
twenty per cent, duties is the revenue standard; 
that if you advance the duties beyond that point 
you more or less prohibit importations and d^ 
minish the revenue. It is not difficult, therefore, 
to understand how the collection of six sevenths 
of the revenue at a rate of duty five per cent, above 
the revenue standard, must operate most injuri- 
ously upon the exchanges of the country by di- 
minishing the imports, and, by consequence, thef 
exports. In the mterest, then, of the exchanges 
of the country, I insist on a reduction of our pres- 
ent high rate of duties. 

In thus pointing out the defects of the present 
tariff, I would not be undenrtood as depreciating^ 
the statesmanship of the gentlextian who was «• 
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the licad of the Treasury Department in 1846, and 
who it is understood had more influence in the 
pa«f(;ia^e of this act than anyone else. I allude to 
Mr. Robert J. Walker. On the contrary, I think 
the country owes him a great debt of gratitude 
for his services upon that occasion. His cele* 
bratrd report, in 1846, is a masterly exposition 
of our true revenue policy; and if the taritf of 
184G did not come up to tlie high standard qf his 
report, the fault, 1 uii sure, was not in him, but 
io iliu diflicultica of his position. 

1 now propose, Mr. Chairman, to consider the 
report from the majority of the Committee of 
Wnys and Means on this subject. That report 
rests upon the idea that the protective policy is 
a wiAe policy, and that the tariflf should be 
mod i(icd in subservience to that policy. 1 wish to 
examine thatouestion; and if I destroy the foun- 
dation upon wnich the report rests, then the super- 
structure erected upon it must fall to the eround. 
To put the argument in the most striking and 
comprehensible light, I will state it in a simple 
and practical form. Certain persons wishing to 
go into manufacturing, ask Government to aid 
them in a business naturally unprofitable, by 

Ere veil ting the consumers of the country from 
uying foreign goods cheap, in order that those 
consumers may oe compelled to buy their goods 
dear. These are the three propositions necessa- 
rily involved in the demand for protection. Let 
us rxamine tiiem. 

A» regards the first proposition. Government 
is nsked to aid men in embarkine in an unprofit- 
able business. I think that 1 have stated this 
propositioii correctly. The proposed business is 
either profitable or tt is unprofitable. If it were 
profitable, no application would be made to Gov- 
ernment for aia. The very fact of the application 
tp Government necessarily implies that the busi- 
ne<i8 is unprofitable. This is a logical conclusion 
of nliMolute certaint)r. Assuming, then, that the 
proposed business is unprofitable, what course 
oui^lit Government to take? Is it not plain that, 
if it did anything, instead of aiding persons to go 
'int(» an unprofitable business, it should rather 
discourage them from it? For it must be observed 
thiit Government does not by its action increase 
thtf capital of a country; it can only give a new 
direction to it. The capital of a country, then, 
remaining the same, I insist it is unwise for Gov- 
ernment, as a mere question of political economy, 
to (lid in turning any portion of the capital of a 
country into an unprofitable channel; because, 
in I lie degree that the rates of profit upon the cap- 
ital thus unprofitably directed is below the aver- 
age rate of profits of the capital of the country 
geiifrally, to that extent there is an absolute loss 
to tlie productive energies of the country. Thcrt^- 
fore, it is unwise in any country to -turn capital 
into any channel yielding a less rate of profit than 
the average of profits of the country.' cut such a 
policy is peculiarly unwise with us, having, as we 
do, a new, vast, and undeveloped country, need- 
ing only the application of capital and energy to 
produce the grandest and most profitable results. 
So much for this first proposition. 

As regards the second nropoeition, that the 
consumers should not be allowed to buy foreign 
floods cheap. I shall not dwell upon the injustice 
involved in this proposition, though ii strikes me 
as .1 direct attack upon the right of property and 
the ri?ht of labor, to prohibit a man from buying 
or selling to the best advantage. To the extent 
tb»t he loses by your prohibition, to that extent 
you have confiscated the fruits of his industry, 
but « what wisdom is there in this proposition ? It 
is true, we aro often told by the monopolists that 
it is ruinous to buy cheap foreign goods. But I 
can hardly conceive of a more monstrous fallacy 
t^nn this idea. Test it by every day *s experience 
and common sense. Suppose, Mr. Chairman, 
you should go into a tailor^s shop to buy a coot, 
and the tailor should sav to you: *' Ypu may have 
thin one for- thirty dollars, it was made in the 
United States; but you may have that other one, 
which is just as good, for fifteen dollars, as it was 
made in Europe." What would you do? Why, 
with all your aversion to foreign influence, you 
would, I imagine, take two of the fifteen dollar 
coats, rather than one of the thirty dollar coats. 
Everybody acts upon this priociple; it is the wis- 
dom of every day life. If it ia wise in individuals 
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to do this, why is it not wise in the country to do 
the same ? To show the infinite absurdity of this 
idea, let us suppose that foreign countries, instead 
of selling us tneir goods cheap, should give them 
to us. What would be the consequence? Why, 
our utter ruin; for if ix is injurious to buy chesp, 
of course<it would be utter ruin to get for nothing. 
Such is the logicial conclusion to which tliis argu- 
ment necessarily tends — a consequence so absurd 
I shall not dwell longer upon it. 

Now for the third. In order that these manu- 
facturers may succeed, ihcy require you to make 
the consumers of tlit country purchase from them 
at a price enhanced to (he extent of the dutv on 
the foreign article. What justice ia there in that ? 
Why is It that one portion of the people should 
be compelled to buy from another portion, and a 
smaller portion, at a higher price than they could 
buy elsewhere? Why should the great body of 
the American people be required to pay in the 
enhanced price an indirect tax to the manufac- 
turers? Is there any justice in it? In reading 
the annals of the middle ages, we are shocked 
when we are informed that the fierce barons of 
those times were wont to descend from their 
mountain fastnesses and levy contributions from 
the people of the valleys at (he point of the sword. 
We considered they were barparians. 

Now, what diiTerence is there' in principle, 
whether you levy tribute at the point of the sword 
or by the legerdemain of le£;isIation ? Suppose a 
direct tax was levied on the great body of the 
American {teoplc to be paid^over as a bonus to 
the manufacturer: would the people stand it? No, 
sir; the very stones would rise in mutiny against 
its payment. What is the dilfcrencc in principle 
whether you do it directly or indirectly? -In one 
case^you do it with manliness; in the other with 
concealment. If you ask what are the profits of 
the manufacturers, the reply m, " they do not 
make more than six or seven j>er cent.'* After 
the honorable gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Durfee] made Iiis speech two weeks ago upon 
the subject of free wool, I asked him what were 
the profits of the woolen manufacturers? He 
said that the woolen manufacturers were* losing 
money, but that the cotton manufacturers said 
they were making six per cent. What is the re- 
sult, then? Why, the great mais of the people 
have been made poorer to assist these men in 
making average profits. As the indirect tribute 
levied from the consumers by the manufacturera, 
only raises their profiis to the average profits of 
the country, it follows, then, that this indirect 
tribute is a total Iohs to the productive energies 
of the country, and the eflVct is the same thing 
to the country as if, under a free trade policy, this 
amount had been thrown into the sea. 

I have thus gone through with the three prop- 
ositions involved in the demand for protection; as 
they arc all fallacies, it follows that the system 
resting upon them is also a fallacy. 

Ana here 1 would ask, what is the amount of 
indirect taxes paid by the consuWrs of the conn- 
try to the manufacturers, under this protective 
policy? It appears that, in the last fiscal year, 
there were enough of cotton and woolen goods, 
inanuftietures of iron, and sugar, produced in 
this country to make the indirect tax upon ihein 
amount to $39,975,985 — that is, the price of these 
articles was enhanced to that extent by the duty 
upon foreign articles of a similar kind. In other 
words, we paid $39,975,985 of indirect taxes to 
manufacturers during the last fiscal year. But 
I am disposed to be moderate, and I will strike 
out the *' nine,'* and call it, in round numbers, 
$30,000,000, though the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in 1846( estimated these indicoct taxes at 
$50,000,000. I put it at $30,000,000. In 1832, it 
was estimated that the indirect taxes paid up to 
that time to the manufacturers was $340,000,000. 
Supposing it to amount to $30,000,000 annually 
from that time to the present, the total suiq up to 
the present time is $1,000,000,000, in round num- 
bers; and that is the amount which the people 
of the United States have paid manufacturera in 
indirect tax*'s. Well, that is a vast sum I 

Mr. MILLSON. A^ I understand the gentle- 
man, he multiplies tlic domestic consumption by 
the foreign tax. 

Mr. BOYCE. Certainly. 

Mf. MILLSON. 1 would suggeat to the gen- 



tleman, then, that upon his principle the amount 
of indirect taxation upon woolen manufactures, 
cotton manufactures, and iron manufactures, and 
sugar alone, would be upwards of460,000,000. 

Mr. BOYCE. I tliank my friend from Vir- 
gi^'ia for the suggestidn which he has made. It 
seems, therefore, according to the suggestion of 
my friend from Virginia, that I have underrated 
the indirect taxation paid to the manufacturers. I 
put it at only $30,000,000 annually. 

Mr. STANTON. Do 1 understand the gen- 
tleman's principle to be, that the domestic pro- 
duce is enhanced ift price the amount of the 
duty? 

Mr. BOYCE. Precisely so. 

Mr. STANTON. And that all fabrics of cot- 
ton manufacture are enhanced in price the amount 
of duty above what they would l»ear if there were 
no tariff, no matter whether any commodity of 
the same kind was imported or not? 

Mr. BOYCE. Home products, naturally cheap- 
er than similar foreign products, are of course la 
nowise aflfected by customs duties; but if the for- 
eign product is cheaper than the home product it is 
etuianced in price to the x^xtent of the duty. For 
instance, duties on raw cotton would not affect the 
price of cotton, but duties on cotton goods would 
do so. The imposition of duties on ^reign prod- 
ucts implies the benef that the foreign product is 
cheaper; the fact of any such importations pay- 
ing auties demonstrates the correctness of that 
belief, and involves the enhancement of price on 
rival home products. I rest myself upon this 
simple idea, that there cannot be two prices of the 
same commodity in the same market; and if it 
were not for the duly upon the foreign articles, 
they would come in much cheaper. It seems to 
me that the matter is very simple. 

Mr. KENNETT. I would ask the gentleman 
from Situth Carolina how he would make out 
that proposition when sugar was selling in the 
market at three cents per pound, and the import 
duty at the same time was also three cents per 
pound ? 

Mr. BOYCE. The reason Is very obvious. The 
duty of three per cent., under the circumstances 
slated by the gentleman, must have necessarily 
operatca entirely to prohibit foreign sugar, for it 
is absolutely impossible it could be imported undt;r 
a duty of three cenrs^ and sold for three cents. 
If such a state of (Jiings existed permanently aa 
the' gentleman alludes to, the cheap price of the 
domestic sugar would exclude the torcigp sugar, 
and the duty would, under such circumstancea, 
have no elTect whatever on the price. There caii 
be no doubt of this proposition, that one article 
can have but one price in the san^e market at the 
same tim^ If that is not so, why do gentlemen 
who represent tbe^nianufaciuring interest desire 
protection? If these high duties upon foreign 
articles do not increase the price of similar articles 
manufactured at home, wliy ask for high dutiea 
upon foreign articles? Why exclude importa- 
tion ? There can be no protection unless tiie price 
is increased. 

Sir, according to my idea the protect! v^^ policy, 
so far as the indirect taxes are eoncerned — to say 
nothing of the injury caused to the country by 
the burdens placed upon the exchanges, and of 
the paralysis which the productive energies of tlie 
sountry have received — has cost the cojintry, up 
to the present time, $1,000,000,000. Well, air, 
that sum would do a great deal. The interest of 
it would build all the railroads in the United Siatea 
which we could' desire from this lime to the end 
of the world — the Pacific railroad included. It 
would support the Government without taxation. 
It would support four navjes as large as our pres- 
ent one; and what perhaps is better still, it would 
give a dowry to every poor girl in the United 
States, which would enaole her, possibly, to get 
a good husband. It would carry telegraphic wires 
to every village in the United States. It would 
clear out every river and harboi^in the United 
States; and it would build a good house for every 
poor man in the United States. I do not know 
where I would stop were I to enumerate all the 
good which the interest of $1,000,000,000 would 
do to the United States. Yet, sir, this vast hum 
has been sunk, because we have been dominated 
over by this manufacturing interest. 

Dr. Franklin used to say that there might pos- 
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Bibly be such a thing m ** paying too dear for tbe 
whisUe." It do?8 seem to me, though I submit 
it with great ditfidence, that we may be "paying 
too dear for the whistle*' of protection. And 
here, let me ask, who hoA been benefited by the 
loss of that S1»U00,0U0,0A? In 1846, according 
to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
thfre were ten thousand capitalists engaged in 
nianufaciures,and four hundred ihousand opera- 
tives. Well, sir, suppose that we now double 
that number. Suppose that we place at twenty 
thousand the capital is is engaged in manufactures, 
and at eight hundred thousand the operatives. 
First, what do the operatives receive for protec- 
tion? They do -not gain more than average 
wages. I appeal to you, gentlemen, who represent 
noanufacturing interests, do tiie operatives gain 
more than average wages? Hardly, 1 apprehend. 
The opttratives are in nowise better off than they 
would have been without the protective policy, 
for they would have made the same average rate 
of wages in other employment. But there are 
twenty ihousand caDitalists benefited by it; and 
to benefit these twfnty thousand capitalists we 
have lost ^1,000,000,000. Now, 1 have the most 
beiTevolent feelings in the world for these twenty 
tliousand capitalists; but it seems to me that 
they tax us rather too high when they charge us 
$1,000,000,000. It would be better to pension 
these lurds of the spindle at once; better give 
them each a fortune, and let them go, if we could 
thereby obtain the great privilege of having our 
industry and exchanges untrammeled. So much 
OD this point. 

The report of the Committee of Ways and 
Mt'ans refers us to the example ofCngland as an 
argument for protection. Well, sir, I am sur- 

Erised that the distinguished gentleman at the 
ead of that committee is so much behind the 
times. The example of England is exactly the 
other wov. In 1842, what was the condition of 
Ent^land? She was iaboring under paralysiji; 
dying of the protective policy ; her exporxs dimin- 
ishing daily; her revenue«falling oif; everything, 
languishing. England was the sick roan then. 
Furiunately for England, her financial policy was 
in the hands of a man of preeminent wisdom. I 
allude to Sir Robert Peel, then Prime Minister. 
He surveyed the field, and saw that there must be 
a radical change in the tarjflfof England. What 
did he do ? He boldly applied the knife to the 
English tariiT, and advanced fearlessly in the 
poucy of free trade. He struck ut the very heart 
oT monopoly. He lowered the duty, on corn. 
•That was the great point of monopoly tliere. 
Hear him speaking in 1845. He says: 

** My optiiionA on tbe subject of protection hnve under< 
gone a ctiange. My upiuMum have been itiodilied by the 
experience of the la-^t three year.-*. I have bad an opportu- 
nity of eomp:irin;; the re«uliii of the prnicipl:? which baa 
been followed dsriitg tbosn years, viz: thegradaal removal 
of prutnction frou domestic induMry ; ajid I am l(>d to th« 
coiicluBion that tbe ground* of public policy on wiiicb pro> 
fecijoii ii defended are not teiiable." 

In 1845 he made further advances in free trade. 
And here I cannot refrain from quoting the last 
words of Sir Robert Feel on quitting office in 1845, 
words indicating great elevation of mml and great 
sensibility: 

" Within a ft»w hours probably, that power wUlch f have 
held wilt be resifoed imo the bands of another. I sttall aar" 
teador power, severely ccnuured I fcbr by many honorable 
men, who from no interested motived liave adhered to the 
principles nf protection, because they look upon it as of im- 
portance to tbe welfare of tbe country. I shall leave a name 
ejcccratcd, I know, by every monopolist, who, professing 
honnnble opinions, would maintain protection fbr his own 
individual benefit ; but it may be, I shall leave a name 
sometimes remembered with expressions of good-will, in 
Ihe abodes of those whose lot it is to earn tbeir daily bread 
by tlie«sweai of tlieir brow, when tbey shall recruit their 
exhausted energies with abundant and untaxed food, the 
sweeter because no longer leavened by a sense oCmustice." 

Subsequently, under the administration of Lord 
John Russell, the duties on sugar were greatly 
reduced, and the celebrated act of navigation re- 
pealed. Sir Robert Peel reduced tbe duties on 
imports, and substituted i^n income tax. The 
principle on which he went was to free ex- 
changes, thus tal^e off the burdens of industry, 
and throw taxation on property. The results of 
this policy were very striking on tbe revenue and 
the prosperity of the country. 

Between 18452 and 1853, duties on imports and 
Um ezciae won nsdoced OTor ^10.000,000, and 



yet in 1853 the amount yielded from these sources 
was only U?l22,4il less than in 184:2. By remodel- 
ing their financial system in England, they have 
added ^6,000,000 to the revenue, and remitted 
^16,000,000 to the people. Besides this, the gen- 
eral prosperity of tne country hatf advanced in a 
most astonishing ratio, as is apparent from the 
folio wiiig statistics: 

The 'total exports of Enarland in 1842 were 
^^47 ,381,023; in 1853, ^3,357,306, ninety-seven 
per cent, greater than in 1842. Such was the re< 
suit u ndcr an approximation to free trade ! Under 
the protective policy which existed in full force 
from 18J2 to 1822, a corresponding period of 
twenty years, the results were: Total exports in 
1812,^41,716,964; in 1822, w£36,968,964, exhibit- 
ing a decline of thirteen per cent. The exports 
of England to the United States in 1842 were f 
^,.528,807; in 1852, <^ 16, 134,397, an increase of 
three hundred and fifty-six per cent. 

I am glad, Mr. Chairman, that the honorable 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Campbell] has re- 
ferred us to the example of England. I wish that 
he had been inspired by those great ideas of free 
trade, and shunned this miserable school of mo- 
nopolists, and struck out a bold and manly policy. 
The Latin proverb says that ** Fortune kuocks 
at each man's door once in a lifetime. ** So is 
it with fame. Fame knocked at his door, but* 
he was so '* cabined, cribbed, confined," by the 
shackles of monopoly, that he hesitated to open 
the 'door. Would to God, sir, that the gentleman 
had risen to the {grandeur of the occasion, and not 
lent his fine abiliiies to galvanize the effete ideas 
of the monopolists — ideas which genius and ex- 
perience Imved^onstrated to be the reHcs of bar- 
barism and ignorance ! If he had boiuly struck 
out in the career of free trade, he would have 
ma«^.'ied his name to a great principle, and*won 
an honorable niche in the history of his country; 
but unfortunately he has suffered the golden op- 
portunity to escape him. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Do 1 understand 
the gentleman from South Carolina to advocate a 
system of free trade and direct taxation ? 

Mr. BOYCE. It is just the very thing I ani 
after. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I desire to know, 
because now the gentleman from South Carolina 
has an opportunity of distinguishing himself, and 
of taking a bold position on this great oueation. 
He has offered a substitute for the pending bill, 
and if he advocates khe doctrine of free trade and 
direct taxation, let him so modify his substitute, 
and he will be able to carry it through this House. 
Modify it on the basis of representation. I will 
vote for it in preference to a horizontal scale or a 
pro rata reduction of the schedules of the tariff of 
1846. 

Mr. BOYCE. I shall be delighted to receive 
the gentleman from Ohio as a recruit, and rally 
hill) under the banner of free trade, for I do not 
know anything which can contribute more to the 
grandeur and prosperity of the country than free 
trade, absolute^ and unlimited — than giving to 
every m^n the privilege of selling where he can sell 
dearest, and buying where he can buy cheapest. 
It is the principle of Republicanism. Why should 
we be in leading strings to this or that interest ? 
I have no doubt but that the prosperity of the 
country will be greatly endangered by the adop- 
tion of the bill- submitted by the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Campbell.] But I am glad to see him 
to-day take posiuon in favor of free trade. I say 
sell all the custom-houses, and. let everything come 
in free. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, Qf Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man modify his substitute? 

Mr. BOYCE. 1 will; but when it itf modified 
will the gentleman go with me for its adoption ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I will in the alter- 
native stated. 1 am a protectionist in principle; 
and so long,as the revenue to defray the expenses 
of the Federal Government is raised by imposts, 
I am for such a discrimination as will incidentally 
give protection to the industrial interests -of my 
own country against all the countries of the earth. 
But if the gentlemen froni the South will propose I 
the selling out of all the custom-houses, ana re- 
sort to free trade and direct taxation, 1 tell them 
that my constituents are prepared to meet them. 
Therefore I suggest to him, that until he cemee 



forward boklly with his proposition, i( ill become* 
him to charge that the chairman of ilie Committee 
of Ways and Moans lacks independence and 
spirit on this question. 

* Mr. BOYCE. 1 am delighted at the remarks 
of the gentleman from Ohio. Nothing would give 
roe more pleasure than to make the modification 
in my amendment he has suggested. I must con- 
fess that 1 did not expect to meet with such a con-^ 
cession at his hand*. I inferred from the report^ 
of tbe Committee of Ways and Means that the 

fcntlcman was opposed to me on this qui'stion. 
imagined that \m and those who act with him 
would think any proposition looking to free trade 
was a sort of madness clutching at the stars, aiid 
making love to the moon. I therefore prest-ntod 
no such proposition of perfect fre& trade; but the 
proposition 1 have made is a step in that direc* 
tion. 

But to return to the argument. To illustrate 
the protective policy, let us suppose that the peo-. 
pie of Vermont came here and asked for protec* 
tion in raising tropical fruits. Would they not 
at once be put down as madmen ? Why ? Be- 
cause every one would say, ** It is absurd to raise 
tropical fruits in Vermont when they can be-got 
five hundred per cent, cheaper from the West 
Indies.'* There could be no answer to this rea- 
son ing., But what is the difference in principle 
between this case and manufacturing woolens, if 
they can be got thirty per cent, cheaper abroad ? 
The difference is only in degree, not in principle. 
Suppose, however, we had gone into tropical cul- 
ture in Vermont, doubtless some fine villages and 
hot-houses would have grown up, and we might 
be pointed to them as evidences of the benefit con- 
ferred on the country; but the answer would be 
obvious, that these isolated spots of prosperity, 
had grown up at the expense of the rest of the 
country. So in the case of the factories at Lowell, 
and other points, they have flourished at the ex- 
pense of the rest of tne country. 

My limited time compels me to abridge my' 
argtiment on this branch of the subject. 

A few words on the proposition submitted by 
me to reduce all duties above twenty per cent- to 
twenty per cent., and to put tea ancl coffee in the 
twenty per cent, schedule. By taking the imports 
of 1853, which year is within a small fraction of 
the average annual importations of tl)e last six 
years, the amount of revenue produced by my 
project would be $50,711,306 42, almost the iden- 
tical amount demanded by the Secretary of the 
Treasury; as he estimates that $48,000,000 or 
150,000,000 will be sufficient to carry on the Gov- 
ernment and pay off the public debt. I am free 
to confess, however, that my plan is not perfect. 
It is a step in the right direction: that is alt. I 
look to free- trade and direct taxation as our ulti- 
mate and inevitable pojicy. By taking the step 
1 propose, and one approximating step after- 
wards, we will be in a condition to attain the great 
point of free trade, without any sudden convul- 
sion. 

If I could have modified the tariff exactly to 
my ideas, 1 should have put the duties on articles 
of necessity below twenty per cent., at the lowest 
possible revenue standard; and luxuries I should 
have put at thirty per cent. In this way I would 
have sought to carry out, as far as possible j under 
an indirect system of taxation, the idea of reliev- 
ing the industry of the country from taxation, and 
throwing it on property. But 1 knew it was im* 
possible to reduce the duties on articles of neces- 
sity b«low twenty per cept. 1 had, therefore, to 
conform to that necessity, and consequently had 
to reduce luxuries too low; for otherwise the rev- 
enue would have been too laiige. 

As regards tea and coffee, these were put in the 
free list in 1832, in the interest of the protection- 
ists, to give the pretext fhr higher duties on man- 
ufactures. Mr. Clay's resolution offered at that 
time is the key to this policy. It is as follows: 

<* Remtvtij That the existing dutieii upon anides iinponed 
from forelga countries, and iioi coming iniocoinpetuioii witii 
Btnilar articles msde or iirodured in tljc United States, ounht 
to iy: forthwitii aboli.^hed. except on wluekand silks, and titat 
they ought to be redaccti.*' 

I am for taxing these articles for the very policy 
that put them on the free list. Indeed, I scarcely 
know any articles more suited for taxation. They 
are not pmdttced in this country— therefore ther» 
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vould be no indirect tax. They are of general con- 
aamption. A tax upon them would bear equally 
on all seccions. They are in the nature of lux- 
uries. A moderate tax upon them would facili- 
tate a lower.rate of duty on all other articles. 

There in one further modification I ehould be 
viilins to make in the tariff, if it were reduced in 
|foo*l faitii iltrictly to tlie revenue standard-^that 
18, to nui wool and other raw material in the free 
list. The eiFcct of taxing the raw material is, that 
the consumer is compelled to refund the tax with 
interest to the manumcturer who has advanced it. 
Adam Smith says, on this poiiA: 

** Tiiejr [tAe regnlationi exemptfni; raw woof, cotton, fcc., 
tkom dotiMJ'are perfectly just and reasonnblc, and ir oon- 
sktently with the necessities urtlio StatQ [(hat is, revenue] 
they couid be extended to all the other inacerlalii of luauu- 
(ketare, the public would certainly be a gainer." 

I am through; it Is for the committee to say 
what shall be done. Those representing the 
manufacturers would, I think, a6t wisely to con- 
sent to a reduction of duties; for the longer re- 
duciion is deferred, the larger will be the surplus, 
and the more sweeping the reform. Besides 
revenue duties, with the raw material free, put 
manufactures on as good a ba«is as theyeould 
desire; and this point could, I think, be carried. 
Further, the manufacturers would find an in- 
creased demand arising from the general pros- 
perity of the country following upon low duties. 
Besides, too, our manufacturers should look to 
the great and valuable markets of the world, 
where gold is to be had for the gathering. I 
would also submit to this interest, if (he present 
high rate of duties may not prematurely stimu- 
late rival manufactures in the Northwest, at the 
Falls of St. Anthony, and other points. As to 
those representing the sugar interest, T would 
■ay, sugar is marked for destruction; anti-slavery 
and free trade both concur against high duties on 
migar. Would it not be well, then, for that in- 
tei'est to join in a general reduction of all duties 
to the revenue standard, and thus avoid being 
•ingled out for special hostility? To those rep- 
resenting the agricultural interests I would ask, 
what possible motive can you have to maintain 
the protective policy, as your interest clearly de- 
mands freedom of exchanges, and the markets 
•of the world? To those representing commerce, 
I would ask, what is commerce but exchanges ? 
To reduce*duties, and free exchanges, is, there- 
fore, to bid commerce ** live and move and have 
its being." You, gentlemen, who represent the 
ioaperial city of New York should be clamorous 
on this subject. New York city is commerce 
personified. Free exchanges, and you mognify 
and aggrandize New York beyond the power of 
Unguage to describe. 

lo the Democratic party I would appeal to 
emblazon the great ideas of free trade and low 
taxcJB on their historical banner. Cease to vex the 
ear of the country with infinite repetitions of the 
occult meaftiings of past nieas.ures. Seize a living, 
vital, actual, practical truth, and enforce it as your 
creed. "Free trade, anti-monopoly, equality,*' 
are the watclwvords for you. They appeal to the 
self-interest oV every individual, and they fill the 
imagination with magnificent ideas of the future 
grandeur of the Republic. Take up the great 
ideas of free' trade, ror under that sign you shall 
surely conquer. 
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SPEECH OF HON^TfM OTH Y DAVIS, 

OF IVIASSACUUSETTS, 

In the House or RtpRESENTATrvxi, 
February 10, 1857. 

The House being in ibe Conimitiee of tlie Wbole on the 
ftaie of the Union- 
Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, said: 
Mr. Cuairman: In ^he House this morning I 
had the honor to present resolutions from Uie 
Legislature of the State of Massachusetts, settings 
forth very reasonable and truthful objections to 
the repeal of the fishing bounties, and I propose 
to submit a few general remarks upon that sub- 
ject. I shall do it now, in obedience tea senseof 
official duly which presses upon me. My irome- 
diats canstitucney is largely interest^n. in the 



subject; and indgine from recent derooDstra* 
tions in this ana thu other branch of Congress, I am 
forced to the conclusion that an earnest effort will 
be made to repeal the bounty laws, although, per- 
haps, the subject caiinot be reached during the 
E resent session.' It may, and probably will, so 
appen that I shall have an opportunity to say 
something at the moment of action on ths pro- 
posed measure of repeal. If so, I shall not hesi- 
tate, if I think I can then add strength of oppo- 
sition to a measure fraught with so much of evil 
as is this proposition to repeal the bounty law. 
I will not, however, take the risk of being cut oif 
from spelling altogether, as I might be if I should 
await the final action of the House, which, under 
the rules, may be taken without debate. 

• In the remarks which I propose to submit, I 
shall not deal with my subject as if I entertained 
a doubt as to what was the original design and 
intention of the bounty system, or whether it was 
thought best by our predecessors to pay bounties 
on conditions wliicb, if carried out, would result 
in replenishing the Treasury by aiding a heavy 
consumption of dutiable salt. I entertain no doubt 
that an indirect course was adopted at the outset, 
but one tending towards a direct and important 
result, and that was the building up of American 
fislieries. How it was to be done was a matter 
for trial, and the result was to be seen after expe- 
rience had afforded proper opportunities to test 
the various plans suggested; and although the 
bounty system can be defended upoojevery point 
of sound policy, jud^ng from the past, I submit 
that its' continuance is a question vital to the com- 
mercial interests of tlie country, looking solely to 
the future.^ * 

The early history of the country is marked with 
events directly traceable to the fisheries. It was 
the catching and curing of fish that first attracted 
the early adventureirs to our shores; and out of 
inconsiderable fishing-statiohsgrewup flourishing 
communities all along our northeastern sea-board. 
Long before the war of independence jealousies 
arose between the English and French colonists, 
which resulted in an appeal to arms; and when 
peace was nominally restored, still the matter was 
open to bitter dissensions, and called into action 
all the skill of diplomatists to prevent frequent 
interruptions of the general harmony. We read 
of the siege of Louisburg, and how gallantly the 
fishermen rallied, and how for forty-nine days 
they besieged the French, who were strongly 
intrenched within the walls* of the city. We 
learn that these same fishermen finally drove out 
the usurpers of their rights, and captured and 
occupied their stronghold — a result which many 
of the bravest men among the English colonists 
declared to be too grand even for contemplation — 
an event which could never have resulted from 
the chances, but which was achieved by the 
sterling valor of men impressed with the import- 
ance and the justice of their cause. Fishermen 
did not then, nor do they now, shrink from the 
hazard where there is hope of success. Their 
business was altogether one of hazard. Their 
bread was at stake. Their righu had bo^n trod- 
den down by the French colonists, and they 
rose in mass in their defense. What they did, 
and how well they performed itheir part in that 
early struggle, is matter of history. It is enough 
for my purpose, in briefly tracing the events bear- 
ing on my subject, lo say that, after the contest at 
Cape Breton, Amurican fishermen pursued their 
business, meeting occasional interruptions, until 
ths manifestations of uneasiness among the col- 
onists, immediately preceding the war of inde- 
pendence, induced Lord rilorih,in 1775, to intro- 
duce into the British Parliament a bill, the object 
of which was to starve American fishermen into 
subjection to tlie rei^uiremenis of tlie British Gov- 
ernment's proposition at once tjrrannical in prin- 
ciple and mean in policy, affecting the rights of 
our fishermen particularly, and laying upon them 
unjust and humiliating restrictions; and finally, 
out of the passB^ of that measure grew much 
of the spirit of disloyalty to British rule on this 
continent. 

During the war of independence the fishermen 
performed their full part. In 1745 they had aided 
the mother country in beating down the French 
colonists and in establishing their rights to the 
fisheries} and now maay of Uis same men-HMme 



prominent in eoramand — met the king's troopa 
upon Bunker Hill, in defense of the rights which 
they had so powerfully aided in establishing;. 
Throughout the war of mdependenpe we find the 
great body of fiskem^ in the service of the 
country; and history %ears evidence of their 
fidelity to the cause of liberty. Upon every ves* 
eel's neck, and upon every neld, tnej performed 
the patriot's part. My awn town of Gloucester 
sent two ciompanies to Bunker Hill, and Mar- 
blehead ftirnisned one entire regiment to the army 
under Washington; and through the disastrous 
winter in New Jersey these men were patient, 
faithful, and brave. Standing upon the banks or 
the Delaware with a meager army of half-starved 
and suflering men, driven before a well appointed 
and superior force, and when the rush of current 
arid the drift of ice made the passage of that river 
diflicuU and dangerous, these same Marblehead 
men, as General Knox afterwards aflirmed in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, were the first to 
respond to the call of the commander-in chief 
for men to lead the passage^ So we read that 
Mugford and Samuel Tucker, both Marblehead 
men, were afloat, performing deeds of valor unsur- 
passed in the record of personal daring. 

Incidents in the life of both these men are in- 
teresting, and deserve to be placed among the 
events of the early days of American history. 
So general was the enlistment of Marblehead men 
in the war of independence, that at its close the 
number of polls was reduced from one thousand 
two hundred to six hundi^ed; and the number of 
widows of deceased soldiers and sailors was six 
hundred; and of fatherless children ncai'ly one 
thousand. Th'e same spirit of patriotism that 
pervaded all hearts in this old town of Marble- 
tiead, was at work throughout our fishinf com- 
munities; and all along the New England coast 
the people were rallying, ashora and afloat. In 
Salem, Newburyport, Beverly— the towns on 
CafM! Cod, and so in Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, men were ready to meet the demand of the 
times. I find it recorded ip a document of this 
House, that the towns of Salem and Beverly 
fitted and manned fifty-two vessels, mounting 
seven hundred and fifity guns, and employine 
nearly four thousand men, to help in the war of 
independence. And in addition to the force sent 
to Bunker Hill front Gloucester, a large number 
of fishermen were afloat in privateers ; ** and 
thirty married men from that town perished in 
the wreck of a single privtiteer." Much more i^ 
recorded, but I cannot make mention of particular 
instances of merit as displayed by the fishermen. 
The history of the Revolution speaks for them in 
this regard. 

And so in the war of 1812 there was no less of 
the fire of liberty in their hearts, or of vigor in 
their efiforts as they were called to se^ve the coun- 
try on board national or private armed ships. 1 
will not go farther into details upon these points, 
but as much as I have said is just and proper. 
During the pendency of peace negotiations in 
17Q3i the rights of American fishermen wero 
insisted upon. No adjustment without a direct 
acknowledgment of the right, was the position 
upon whic^. Mr. Adams planted himself. The 
parties tojthe treaty on the part of Great Britain 
were disposed to ffrant certain liherties to tlie 
American citizens, but the righls must be admit- 
ted. Mr. Adams said, in the course of that con- 
ference, and in defense of our claims to the fishing 
grounds: 

" Gentlemen, U there, or can there be, a clearer right f In 
former treaties, that of Utrecht, and that or Paris, Franca 
and England have eiairoed rijhU—utnng the word. When 
God Almighty made the banks of Wewibondland at three 
hundred leagues distant from the people of America, and 
ajx hundred Icaguoa t>om the people of France and Bn^- 
land, did henot give as rood a right to the former as to tbe 
latter? If Ueavcn, in the creation, gave a right, it is ours 
at least aa much as yonrs. J€ occupation, u^e, and pos- 
Be»8ion give a ri^t, we have It bb clear as you. If war 
and blood, and treasure give a rigbt, ours U an good as youn. 
We have been constantly fightiiig in Caaada,Cape Bretoiiy 
and NovH Scotia for the defense of this flbhery, and have 
expended beyond alt proportio^i more than yoa. If this 
ri^ht cannot be denied, why aJhould it uot be aeknowledgetf 
and put out of dispute r* 

And ^gmioi in the coarse of the dtscnseion, he 
says: 

*< I will never put my hand to any artiels wltlMmt satis- 
faction about the fitboriM.'' 

And so we find thai when the tresiy was finalljr 
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agreed upon, that ri^ht wm cleariy acknowledged 
by ihe British Government. Thesd are facta in 
history. I state Ihem in order to show, the im- 
portance which statesmen of old attached to the 
American fisheries. Now that a GoTernment 
'was to be formed and a spirit of nationality 
awakened, statesmen looked about for mode* 
•nd means. The commerce of the country called 
for encouragement. France and England had 
been for years engaged in developing plans to 
outstrip each other. Their attention, as before, 
cohllnuerf to center in their fisheriea, and they 
regarded that interest as froitfbl of the most bril- 
Kant results in the way of strengthening their ma- 
rine force as well as of producinar in large quanti- 
ties an article of comnterce which was adding 
directly to the national wealth. Both France ana 
England paid large bounties to the fishermen, and 
imposed prohibitory duties on the importation of 
foreign fish into their norta, so far aiding their 
own and shutting out the products of American 
efite'rprise.* The business was poor then, as it 
is now, and as it wilt probably always be, and 
Tew felt disposed to engage in it in preference to 
the numerous fields of enterprise which our newly 
baptized Republic presented. And at this time 
our own Government, in full view of the import- 
ance and necessity of the proposition, took into 
consideration the subject ofencouraging American 
Haheries. Mr. Jefferson made a report in 1791, 
setting forth the importance of the matter, and 
urging that somethm? be done for the protec- 
tion and upbuilding of an interest so vital to the 
public weal. A statement of the condition of the 
eod and whale fisheries had been made to Con- 
gress by the General Court of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Jeflferson, then Secretary of State, 
to whom the paper was referred, submitted a 
lengthy report upon the subject. In that report 
lie alluded to the difficulties which the French 
Oovernment were encountering in the prosecu* 
tion of the business, and to the effect of the granf- 
ifig of bounties and imposing of duties on the im- 
portations of foreign nsh into French ports. He 
also says of tlie English Government: 

"The policy of the English Govcmmeal since the peace 
iMM been to prohibit all foreign A«h in their inark^n ; and 
lliey have fivea from eighteen to (ifij pound* sterting od 
•very HiUiing vessel compiying with certain condiiioosi 
Tliia policy i» said to have t>ceu so far ^ucces8ful as to have 
raitfcd the niynber of seamen efaiployed in that businefis in 
1786. to fourteen thousand, and the quantity of fish to seven 
bttnoied and thirty -two tliooauad qiuntaJs. ** 

He then speaks of the difficulties in the way of 
the growth of the fisheries of the United States, 
and closes this part of his report in tliese 
words: . . 

** This rapid view of tlie codfishcry enables u» to dis- 
cover under what policy it has fluuri«hed or declined in the 
baads of other nations, and to mark the (hot tliat it is too 
poor a business to be iell to itseit* evea wiUi natiooa moat 
•dvanu^coui^ly 6ituai<:d." 

I do not find tltat Mr. Jefferson ^ver recom- 
mended tf direct bcAinty. ■ The proposition waa 
n«w, and open to proper tests and suggestions; 
•nd be thouglit that an allowance in the form of 
drawback oa some articles of common use and 
necessity would accpmplish the purpose. But he 
did not fail, on hia elevation to the Presidency, 
to give kis opinion of the importance of the fish- 
eciea. in his second message to Col^gresa w« find 
these words: 

" To cultivate peace, maintain coiMnerce and naviga- 
tion , tuid all other lawful enterprises, to foster our Asheriea 
as a iiurs«ery of iiavigaiion— these, fellow citixena, aru the 
tundinarks by which we arfi to gnldc ourselves in all our 
pfoeeedings. Oy continuing to ninke these the ru leu of our 
action J we shall endear to our countrymen the true princi- 
ples ot the Constitution." 

Maintaining the point as clear in my own mind, 
that neither this nor any other of the nations 
(granting aid to the fisheries intended anything 
more or leas than to encoura«> the fisheries as a 
means of increasing the numoer of seamen, and 
of adding wealth by irrcreaaing the products of 
the country, 1 shall not argue the i|ue8tioQ of 
drawbacks on imported fiah cured with dutiable 
•alt. That is a matter which explains itself. The 
coonlry was comparativejy poor at the time of 
the original adoption of the bounty system; the 
Treasury not overburdened; and as salt was a 
•taple artiele of coneomption with fishermen, a 
redaction of duty upon the article would be, to 
tbenit as food «b gold iHtslft so far as it affiMted 
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their interests. It was bounty to them— coming 
in an indirect line which would make it well 
enoixn^ with the class who were to receive the 
benefit, without apparently aflfectine the pockets 
of the people or the Govern mctit. It was a par- 
tial irraucement — a cunoideration to the fisher- 
men, just as exemption from jury duty in my 
State ia iP'consideration to many who are bene* 
fited by it, while all the rest are held to- the dts- 
oharge of that duty. 

But, as eariy as 1792, Congress passed a law 
as clear in its provisions and its intentions as sun- 
light. This law says nothing about curing, salt- 
ing, or exporting fish; but it provides that the 
▼easels to be benefited by it shall be employed 
at sea for the term of four months per year. 
That law gives to veasefs over twenty tons, and 
under thfirty tons, |1 50 per tonv if over thirty, 
|3 50 per ton-^five eighths of the amount to be 
dividea among the fishermen, and the balance 
going to the owner of the vessels. Now, the form 
of the question becomes cfamner; before, it was not • 
easy to steer clear of the salt tax. The subject 
was befogged by it — and 1 repeat it because much 
difiieulty has arisen upon tne point— while the 
simple fact is, as I believe, that salt, entering 
largely into the list of articles of extensive use in 
the outfit of fishing vessels, and especially as the 
export trade in salted fish was formerly exten- 
sively carried on by our people, the allowance of 
ei^ort duty, or drawbactc on exparUd Jish, cured 
with dtiUabU saU, would answer the purposes of 
tlie Gtoveroment, and benefit the fishermen as 
much as it was then intended that they should 
be benefited. Hence much was no doubt said 
directly on that point in the debates of the day. 
But I leave salt out of the question. Fishermen 
use as much of/^t as ever; but the law of to- 
day, gfanting bounty to the codfishcries, says 
nothing about the article, so far as its oae enti- 
tles the fiahermen to the allowance. From the 
date of the passage of the act of 1792, the busi- 
ness of fishing prospered; and it so continued 
until 1807, when the bounty allowance and the 
salt tax were both repealed. Again the subject 
seems to be identified with the action of the Gov- 
ernment, in reference to the salt tax. How it 
happens that those two measures were passed 
together, I cannot explain. It may have oeen a 
coincidence' not regarded, or it may be that gen- 
tlemen representing constituencies remote from 
the immeaiate seat of tlie fishing interest did not 
weigh the matter carefully, but fell ii^lo the com- 
mon error of believing that the remission of the 
duly on salt was all that the Government intended 
to ao toward the encouragement of the fisheries. 
But I cannot see why an exception should be made 
of the fishermen, if bounty was not intended to be 
given in aid of their calling. Whatever was the 
reason, and however the fact of the simultaneous 
repeal is to be understood, one thing is certain: 
that after the withdrawal of the bounty the fish- 
ertcsdeclined rapidty,and so continued until 1813, 
at which time, notwithstanding that we should 
presume the Government desirous of compelling 
American seamen to ship in the service t^ aid in 
carrying on the pending war, we find a now law 

Kssed nearly doubling the former allowance of 
unty to the codfishertes. The salt duty had 
been taken oflf wt'th the bounty in 1807. Still the 
business lingered, and* was fast dyine. It needed 
material aid, and perhaps it needed encourage- 
ment such as evidences of appreciation gvre to 
every man ^nd to every act in life. With the act 
establishing this last bounty , a tax of twenty cents 
per bushel was put upon foreign salt; but if profit 
on the salt consumeo was what the Government 
was af\cr, a vessel of eighty tons would have to 
use fifteen hundred bushels before their account 
would balance at the Treasury Department; and, 
that, I can tell th^ gentleman from personal knowl- 
edge, is more salt by one half than could be u«ed 
legitimately by any one vessel in four months' 
fishing. Again, in 1819, Conmss considered this 
subject, and wisely, as I think, granted additional 
aid to the fisheries by increasing the allowance 
to |8 50 per ton to all vessels above five and 
under' thirty tons; and #4 per ton to all above 
thirty tons, with some provisions as to the time 
of sea-service, dtc. At this time, I believe, salt 
was not talked of at all; and this last act stands 
to-dfty til* law under which flahannen racttva 



fH>m the Crovemment a certain amount of money 
on the 31st day of December in each year, pro»; 
vidcd they conform to the requirements of the< 
law; which, 1 ckum, they do generally, or get 
nothing or ask for noifaing under the law. 

Mr. Chairman, we hear gentlemen talk /lip* 
pantly of frauds committed on the Treasury by 
fishermen claiming bounty under the existing law. 
No gentleman can doubt the personal bravery of 
men who, so far as they have had occasion, in 
war haye proved themselves atrttngfers to fear, and 
who, in their every day»labor, give evidences of 
firmness* and courage. True courage and mean* 
Dess and dishonesir cannot live together. Th« 
man who will peril nia life in a just cause will not 
be likely to sell hie honor or his* conscience for 
the paltry sum of twenty dollars, which is the 
average sum received by each man for his ahar« 
of the bounty. I have no doubt that excepiiona 
Sometimes occur; but the great mass of American 
fishermen would scorn the act of faltfe swearing 
to gain any point, and much more for the sakeo^ 
srettinga few dollars out of the national Treasury,, 
They have learned to believe that the Govern- 
ment is thetc friend. They believe that you mean; 
to aid them for what they have done, and for what 
possibly you may still wiah to have them do. A 
vessel 18 fitted out, always, i presume, against 
tlie interests of the owner, for codfishing in the 
early winter months.. 

Long since, I cair remember, but few vessels 
started out until March or April, and then pur- 
suing their labors till November, they were 
stripped and laid up until March came rotund 
again. Biit with the increased expense of living 
an increased amount of efiPort was demanded by 
the fishermen; and in my particular neighborhood 
large numbers of vessels, returning from their sum- 
mer cruises, are hauled upon the graving dock, 
thorouj^hly examined about the hull, fitted witi» 
new sails, strong and reliable ground tackle and 
running rigging, and start otit in December fov 
G^orge"s ^mk, to fish for eod and halibut. Thia 
is to the fishermen a dire necessity; and the peril 
of such a voyage would appal the oldest and 
bravest navigator. Scarcely a season passe* 
without the loss of several vessels and wbol« 
crews; and the wear and tear of- hulls and spars 
and sails and rigging of vessels in these trips, is 
ruinous to the owners. Still they caimot refuse 
to fit the vessels. The fishermen need the money, 
and must go on ^eir voyages; and the owners 
are forced- to keep them supplied with vessels and 
stores, or they will seek other employment. 

Another reason why they go is that the skip* 
pers of fishing vessels in these days generally eon« 
trol the matter themselves. They are often the 
ships' husbands. They manage a vessel that is 
owned in shares. A young and energetic manr 
has, perhaps, accumulated a feW hundred dollara 
by dint of great personal industry and prudence 
He finds one, or perhaps .twenty or thirty mtfn of 
various occupations who may have a few hundred 
dollars to spare from their business, and who ara 
willing to join with him to buy or build a vessel 
which he is to command. When she is ready 
for sea he consults with some, perhaps, and plana 
her voyage. He selects his crew. Sometimes the 
crew take the vessel, and sail "at the quarters," 
and sometimes " at the halves,'* as the commoa 
expression is. If **^at the halves,'' two or three 
men enter into an agreement with the owner, who 
furnishes the vessel with barrels, provisions, and 
salt for the voyage. The crew who go ** at the 
halves'* man tlie vessel, and take for their labor 
half of the catch, paying for a certain part of iha 
salt consumed in repacking on the wharf. The 
sharesmen pay stipulated wages to such of the 
crew as do not enter into the joint-stock arrang«<< 
ment. These are few, however, and auch voyages 
are rare. When the sharesmen take the vessel 
** at the quarters," the owner furnishes the vessel • 
and a quarter part of the salt consumed. The 
sharesmen supply the provisions, barrels, and all 
necessary articles, and in the settlement receiva 
three fourths of the gross amount stocked durinff 
the season; the owner receiving the balance, and 
settling accordingly. This, I believe, is the old 
established wayofiitting fishing vessels when they 
sail on shares; and I may add that it takes a math* 
ematieian to settle the accounts of such a voyage 
•ecuiiaielfk 
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But I was telling how t|ie skipper of b vessel 
Ainnogps a vessel; nnd his way is the most com- 
mon now After he has secured his crew* he 
armnj^rs with a packer or dryer to famish all 
supplies to the vessel that may be needed daring 
tht> fishing: season. This inspector, packer, or 
dryer, keeps u store containing a stock of ship- 
chandlery and stores usually needed in the fitting: 
of a vessel, lie also, upon the order of that 
portion of the crew who have famflies, supplies 
to them a limited quantity of provisions in the 
iU)8ence of the vessel; and when she returns he 
lakes the Ash, if any are cau»ht, sells them, and 
makes up the voyage, creditmg the Account of 
each man with the amount due, charging ami 
deducting: what may be, by agn*ecmenr, his for 
services in packing, drying, and inspecting, and 
for outfit and family stores delivered. This, at 

E resent, is the common mode of conducting the 
usiness. 

Fishing firms owning five, six, or more ves- 
sels, are few in number. The business is too poor 
to induce men, in these days of general prosperity, 
to confine themselves to ilie business of fitting on 
tbeir own account; and the old fishing establish- 
ments have gradually abandoned the business, 
and taken up an occupation more luemtive. The 
sail-maker takes one sixteenth of a vessel, and 
makes the sails. The ship cliandlcr does the 
same, and supplies the standing and running rig- 
ging. The blacksmith supplies the cables and 
anchors, and holds, perhapH, a thirty second part. 
Tile pamter paints the vessel, nnd takes bis pro* 
portion. The builder holds a part. The packer, 
for the sake of the business, takes an cigiith^or a 
quartet. And the skipper and his friends manage 
to {^t the balance taken up, and these are the 
** rich owners and captains," who, some gentle- 
men say,, get all the money paid out annually 
iindor the bounty laws, while the fishermen get 
no part of it. This impression is not correct: 
Uie fishermen do get the bounty---or at least its 
equivalent, and frequently before it is due. 

i remember when I was a boy, and in the way 
of hearing family secrets talked of freely, my 
own ears have been tickled with wild expression 
of delight which came out of the mouths of old 
men and women, and young children too, when 
tlicy had received at midwinter the amount which 
they had been fur years in the habit of receiving 
frnm tlie Government. I speak the truth upon a 
point that is vital to many poQr, but respectable 
and honorable persons. Instead of the fishermen 
being cheated out of their bounty, as is alleged, 
I know that it is the prnctiec in some, if not a1I, 
the fishing communities, to give the bounty to a 
man who has not made out his full time on board 
a vessel engaged in cndfishing; that is, his share 
will by a strict rule of iustice be awarded to him 
by the ship's huslmnu in cases where he may 
have been two or three weeks on board a vessel, 
and 'then taken o^ by sickness or other cause; 
and anotheKinan taking tlie place of the disabled 
man for the remaining bouniy term, would be 
eompcUed, by the custom of^ fishing ports, to 
yield up to the former his proportion of the bounty 
received from the Government. 

Estimating the fishing business of the town of 
Gloucester for the past year, the average sum 
earned bv the fishermen was seventeen dollars 
per month. This is a small support for a family. 
The average per man, under the bounty law, is 
eighteen dollars per annum. This, in winter, 
will warm and feed his children tfhile he makes 
bis trips to George's and Brown's Banks in pur- 
suit or his calling nnd his bread. 

Mr. Chairman, this charge of fraud does not 
lie justly at the doors of the fishermen. Not half 
get the bouniy who ought to receive it if the 
spirit of the law were looked to. Many go on 
mackerel voyages exclusively. They claim noth- 
' ing, and get nothing. But when they go for five 
or six months on codfishing voyages, and happen 
to catch some other than coafish, it would be 
poor economy for them, ofr for the country, to 
say that t bey cannot have the allowance of bounty 
simply because they have not cakon cod exclu- 
sively. The Government would gain nothing; 
and th« fishermen would lose by the operation of 
throwing overboard such other fish as might be 
taken on their voyages. Because, if sea service 
is what we pfty for, we gee it in the stariiMt %Hm 



on George's Shoal; and there the halibut will 
insist on taking the hook, and the fishermen have 
no desire to shake them oif. And if sea service 
and the wetting of salt is of any account, the 
catching of mackerel, or any other fish to be cured 
with salt, will answer the design of the law. 
Fisitermen, therefore, making a time of sea ser- 
vice of four months on ccd fishing voyfiges, and 
much longer, in fact, expect the bounty, and 
generally get it, but not by fraud, unless your 
revenue officers are negligent, for no vessel need 
escape their eye, and no honest collector will pay 
the bounty if it has not been duly earned. 

I have been particular in detailing fkcts, some 
of v^bich have been stated before in the discussion 
of this subject, first, to show that, with the inau- 
guration of our system of government, we adopted 
measures of encouragement to the fisheries; and 
thi*n, in my remarks touching the management 
of fishing vessels, in communities where the busi- 
ness is largely carried on, f have also been some- 
what explicit in my statements, in order that I 
might, to some extent, correct the impression 
which is generally entertained, and which does 
injustice to tlie fishermen and their employers. 
But upon the ground of sound national policy [ 
expect ro rest my argument in favor of the con- 
tinuance of the bounty system. We have been 
so long at peace with the world that we are in 
danger of under-estimating the services of able- 
bodied seamen — ^American seamen, such asgur 
fisheries make. There is, also, danger of our 
falling into error because tl)e fisheries are mainly 
belonging to the New England States. 1 trust we 
shall not allow sectional jealousies to disturb our 
judgment in considering what is for the national 
good. 

Gentlemen may wish to know why a business 
so poorly remunerative as this is rcnressnted to 
be, is not forthwith abandoned by nshing com- 
munities, and a more profitable investment sought 
for the capital employed in this branch of indus- 
try. My answer is that the fiisheries are old as 
the records of the earliest settlers of the conti- 
nent, and each succeeding generation finding its 
interests indissolubly connected with the fishing 
business, it is absolutely necessary that it should 
be continued just so long as it can keep those 
engaged in it clear of bankruptcy. 

If the vessels run out they must be refitted. 
They are not adapted to other business than 
fishing, and cannot be sold except for purposes 
for which they are intended. To build them 
large enough for a general freighting business 
would render them unfit for fishing. The omiay 
in running them would ruin the owners. The 
packer and drier must do business enough to 
make a living. Accordin«;ly he must keep his 
business as large as possible, and when a vessel 
is lost or worn out, he must build another, or 
induce some other skipper to pack and cure at his 
station, in order to supply the place of the lost ves- 
sel. The business is the best he can adopt in the 
community where he lives; and possibly, taking 
one year with another, having the benefit of the 

Crofit qn his outfit and stores, he may gradually 
ecome easy in his circumstances, or even moder- 
ately rich if he in a prudent and close calculator. 
Boys, in these communities, as soon as they are old 
enough, find their way almost by instinct on board 
these vessels, and the entire business of a regular 
fishing town is, to a great extent, subordinated 
to, and dependent upon, the vicissitudes of this 
most uncertain and precarious occupation. The 
interest being common, the business is upheld, 
of necessity, by oil classes, and hence the impos- 
sibility of its sudden abandonment without in- 
volving the total ruin of all interested. "Give 
the people of the town of Gloucester, which is an 
irAportant fishing town, the choice of a general 
business, and 1 assure gcntlemeo that neither the 
fishermen nor the owners of vessels would long 
continue to absorb tbeir capital and labor in any 
such unprofitable enterprise as fishing. But they 
have no choice. Their property is all invested in 
the business, and as they cannot get welt out, they 
must keep as well in as possible, and therefore 
they must and will continue the business just so 
long as fish swim, or they have the means of 
keeping vessels afloat. I f the Government ceases 
to aid the fisheries, I have do doubt those engaged 
ia the bttsiiMM will sthTe to live on the ttisenible 



profits which their vear of honest and fearfully 
trying labors aflPords them; but to abandon the 
business in lolo is to them an impossibility. Take 
away the aid of the Government, and the death of 
the nshing business must be lingering by the force 
of circumstances, but as certain as the rising and 
setting of the sun. And my reasons for anucipa- 
ting this contingent result are fair, 1 think. A fish - 
ing vessel of ninety tons register under the bounty 
law, gets |360, which is the maximum allowance 
to any one vessel. 

I have alidad y stated that the fishermen them* 
selves, in many instances, get up their copartner- 
ship arrangement for buildinga vessel. Theallow- 
ance of bounty will pay more than seven percent, 
on an investment of $5,000, which is more than 
such a vessel costs by from one thousand to fifteen 
hundred dollars, and if a fisherman desires to lake 
part, he has, in addition to his individual allow- 
ance of the bounty, a proportion of that which 
goes to the owners, ond with/it he can pay inter- 
est on the amount of cost of a part of a vessel. 
Under this arrangement he ^n, perhaps, bor- 
row an amount of money by paying interest, and 
by giving a mortgage and insurance policy on hie 
interest in such vessel, while he can proceed on 
his voyages until, by prudence, he may get hie 
part clear. Although a fishing community is a 
safe one to trust, simply because the people are 
trained to habits of economy, still the business 
of such a community is always perplexing ae 
well as intricate in its character, and new com* 
munities will' not touch it. The bounty is all of 
certainly that awaits the efforts of the fishermant 
and if taken away you will weaken a business 
already wenk enough, and the result will be that 
no more will enter into it, and those already in will 
get out as soon as possible, and try something 
else. Therefore, if the fisheries are worth pre- 
serving, we must not turn the tide of interest 
from it. That is all I mean to say upon this 
point. 

If my premises in this regard are sound, how 
much will the nation gain by stopping the allow- 
ance to fishermen ? It is a wise policy utai encour- 
ages productive industry, especially in these daye 
when all men like to eat of the fat of the land^ and 
do just as little towards earning their bread by the 
sweat of their brows, as is consistent with a decent 
personal appearance. -If the farmer should refuse 
to till the soil, or the raiser of cattle should give 
up his occupation everywhere, men might as weM 
be^oor as rich, so fares the comforts or necessi- 
ties of life are concerned. If they are not to be 
had for money, money finds its level at once, and 
is' valueless. Such a state of things will never 
occur, except by the will of the Almighty. 

But to illustrate my point, suppose you stop 
the fisheries altogether. The result will be that 
one branch of the productive industry of the coun- 
try is lost . Last year 439,380 quintals of cod fish 
and 153,464 barrels of mackerel wore added to the 
products of the country by the fisheries of Mas- 
sachusetts alone. There was a clear gain of art- 
icles of man's consumption, valued at f2,76d,745 
— the product of this branch of industry in one 
State alone. It wan a gain of an article of con- 
sumption that cost nothing to raise, and was 
aflTorded to the consumers at comparatively low 
prices, because the expense was all included in 
the taking and curing. The article of fish is not 
like other animal f<M>d prepared for the market 
by the actual consumption of articles of common 
necessity. It takes, on an average, twenty 'five 
bushels of corn to the head to fatten beef cattie« 
twenty bushels to the head to fhtten swine, and 
two bushels for sheep; and when you examine the 
census report and find the enormous number of 
cattle raised for the market in this country, you 
can estimate4ihe amount of one article of bread* 
stulFs which is consumed in preparing this vast 
herd of stock for slaughter. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Will the gentle* 
man from Massachusetts allow me to propound a 
.ques'tion ? * 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. The gentleman 'a 
argument in behalf of the fishing bounties is 
forcible, and I do not wish to be understood ae 
making -opposition to the system at this time, nor 
as questioning the wisdom of the policy whicK 
wiop^ itt DUl 1 ahottid like to hate hitn* or 
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•oroe other member representing that intereet» 
l^ive me the reasons why, at this time« a hoanty 
should not be given upon the sugar-cared hams 
of the West as «relJ as upon the fish of New 
Enf^and ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. Well, sir, I 
will say, in rtpiy to the question propounded by 
the gentleman from Ohio, that the article of sugar* 
cured hams is one of iuxury-^at least I suppose 
it is so. Unfortunatel3r, 1 cannot speak from ex- 
perience upon that point. . If, however, he can 
show that, without the aid of the Government, 
the business of producing any article of man's 
consumption will languish, I will vote to protect 
it; or if he can show to me that the curers of 
iiams bav^, as a class heretofore, or may as a 
class hereafter, be necessary to the proper uefense 
of the country, or that tney can facilitate the 
prose; ution of any great branch of national en- 
terprise^ the commercial, for instance -^1 will 
TOte to pay a bounty on sugar-cured hams. 

But this fishing business, like every other, will 
-regulate itself, some gentleman will say. If the 
demand for fish, as an article uf consumption, 
exists, prices will naturally advance with the in- 
creased demand induced by the falling off of the 
caieh. Ordinarily that point would l^weil taken, 
but not when dealing with the fishing business. 
Dried and pickled codfish and mackerel enter 
largely into the list of articles of consumption, 
mainly on accojint of their comparative cheap- 
ness. The laboring man can get along very well, 
if, for economy's sake, he can frequently get his 
dinner of dried or pickled fish; but he wjll not 
dioose it, as an article of food, if he can get a 
pound of fresh beef or mutton for the same price 
that it costs to furnish his table with salt fish. So 
long as the supply is large, and the expense of 
taking and curing fish will warrant the outfit of 
els, this article, as one of common consump- 
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tion, will be cheaper than fresh meat. Just as soon 
OS you throw obstacles in the way of the business, 
•o that if pursued at all it must be at greater ex- 
pense, then you must expect a corresponding 
advance in tKe price of the article. If the con- 
sumption ceases on this account, and at the same 
time the article cannot be furnished cheaper, then 
the business ceases as a matter of course, because 
you cannot long continue a business in the face 
of a positive loss. Nobody can help it. The busi- 
ness dies because the article of consumption can- 
not enter into competition. with the great staples 
in common use; and fishing can never be sus- 
tained to any considerable extent, if we rely upon 
the income of the article, when considered as one 
of luxury alone. 

But why should this branch of industry re- 
ceive the aid of Government, and no other i I 
answer — and ask the gentleman from Ohio to note 
my reroarks-^be^ause it is of vast importance in 
many respects, and cannot sustain itself. If the 
agricultural interest of the country was depend- 
ent upon goyernmental aid, it should have my 
vote in its suppprt instantly, simplv because 
there is no value to anything if productive in- 
dustry fails. But agriculture neeof no support 
from the Government other than that which it 
receives from the publication and circulation 
of documents and seeds, which is not a trifle, 
or, perfutps I might have said, is afforded by the 
Army in protectmg farmers in the extreme West 
from Indian depredations. However, ail the aid 
granted to agriculture is beneficial perhaps, and is 
notgrudgingly bestowed, so far as I hav« observed. 
But the fiurmer needs no other aid. He plants his 
seed, and awaits the growth and culmination of 
the fruits of his toil. A few months in the year 
suffice to complete his labor, and he is rarely dis- 
appointed in his harvest. The fisherman leaves 
his home, 9nd labors constantly in the midst of 
alternating storms and calpns, sometimes succeed- 
ing and milking a good trip, and again returning 
to port with empty barrels, butts, and bins. La- 
bor, labor, labor, consunt and unremitted, and 
no hope of ever becoming the lord of a princely 
estate which has been hewn out of the western 
wilderness, and grown into immense value by 
virtue of a common prosperity, aided, perhaps, 
directly and indirectly, more by the business of 
tiie fistiennau and sailor than by that of any 
other class of men. The fisherniaa's field of 
labor is the broad ocean. He easts aocho^ and 



throws out his line guided and strengthened by 
his hopes alone. The genial sunshine and the 
refreshmg rains benefit him only so far as they 
contribute to his personal comfort. While he 
sleeps he catches no fish. When overtaken by 
sickness and disability to perform labor, his bread 
is at stake, and his suffering, in view of this fact, 
is enhanced. Not so with the agriculturist. 
Sleeping or waking, in storm or in calm, in health 
or in sickness, his crops are progressing with the 
passing hour. 

So much , in brief, upon the point of productive 
industry. 1 now direct my attention to the ques- 
tion of national economy, looking to a disciplined 
and available system of marine defense. We 
have between five and sk million tons of Amer- 
ican shipping employed in the commercial^ busi- 
ness of the world. We are already, or are fofst 
becoming, the greatest commercial nation on the 
globe. We have the smallest Navy of any im- 
portant Power. We have liardly enougn of 
American-born seamen to speak of at all. Our 
merchant ships are, in nu.nerous cases, compelled 
to employ aliens in subordinate official stations. 

Upon the crew-list of our merchant ships the 
names of a goodly number o( old homeless salts 
are to be found— ^grumblers who live ashore as 
long as the landlord will let them, and then go to 
sea at his bidding. No man familiar with commer- 
cial business has escaped the fact that ship discip- 
line is suffering, and property is placed in jeopardy 
by the hordes 6f adventurers who are swarroi'ig 
upon the decks of American merchant shifts. 
One old scold will do much towards breaking up 
the discipline on board a ship. He wants to dic- 
tate in a variety of matters. The work may not 
go on to suit him; any armngement in that line is 
sure to be wrong. It the captain is an indulgent 
man, these old grumblers take advantage of him. 
If ** duff'' is served to the crew twice a week, they 
make a point to demand that it shall be furnished 
three times.. He wants to change the watch reg- 
ulations; and although he i^ first at the galley 
with his tin-pot, and most energetic around the 
** kid" at meal-time, he is the last to app^r 
when all bands are called up to reef topsails. He 
makes his demand tft the cabin-door, at the head 
of a band of his kind, and successful or not, he 
places the captain in a position of antagonism or 
numiiiation towards his crew, either or which is 
fatal to good shtpdiscipline; and the evil and dan- 
ger of insubordination on ship-board must be 
apparent, when we see how powerless the officers 
Qf a slnp are when the crew refuse obedience to 
orders, os is often the case of late years. 

Such associations as I have described in the 
forecastle of an American ship at this dsy are far 
from attractive to a proud-spirited American boy. 
Out of a whole ship's crew he will not, perhaps, 
find a single American sailor. His taste is not 
gratified in contemplation of the prospect of a long 
voyage with companions with whom no sympathy 
can exist. He would like to go to sea. He will 
not do it under such circumsmnces, and he aban- 
dons the idea of such a life. This is a general 
statement, open to allowance for numerous ex- 
ceptions. Now, sir, in case of war, where are 
those adventurers whom 1 have described to be 
found ? That is an open question. All we know 
is, that some other flag than ours ^ceives their 
salutes, and if they fight for us it is for money, 
and nut for the honor and glory of the country. 
How was it when the Constitution proceeded to 
sea in the last war, with a crew made up mainly 
of Massachusetts fishermen — such men as John 
Lancey, a Cape Ann fisherman, who, after he 
had b^n shot down at his post, and taken to 
the cockpit, being informed that the Cyane and 
Levafk had strucK, mastered his little remaining 
strength to give three cheers before he died. But 
to return to my line of remark. The Govern- 
ment is taxed $12,000,000 annually to support 
the Navy. The Department this year wants 
112,418,033 S7. If we are to make nice calcula- 
tions as to our public expenditures, I ask how arr 
we to be benefited in time of peace by this im- 
mense outlay? 

We have comparatifely little for our officers to 
do, and less need of large crews of sailors; still I 
would not have the Navy destroyed or weakened 
by any means; for, although the fact may not 
appear at this moment, the oltimam impormnea 



of the Navy is a matfer which every man tinder- 
stands, I presume. Tskeaway nur^hipsof war, 
and we invite the enemy or tlic freebooter to help 
himself to our property. 

The naval apprentice school at Annapolis, if 
we arc to enjoy perpoiual peace, is of no use; l»nt 
I would not refuse the surn of money which is 
annually expended by the Navy Department in its 
support, because we have no guarantees <>f poacs 
for a day, and we need navigators fur our ships. 
The War Department asks for $16,893,124 73, to 
support the Army for the curren^fiscAl year; end 
we li^ve just voted to increase the pay of its offi- 
cers. One MToutd think that the wholp estahliMh« 
meni might be dispensed with; and so it might be 
if we are'te have no baules to fight; but when* is 
the guarantee of the continuance of peace, with 
the world before our eyes filled with despots, 
always restless, and always ready for conquest^ 
For the same reason that 1 would vote the annual 
appropriations of money to carry on the West 
Point military school., that men may be educated 
in the arts of soldiery, I would (though to-da 
the Qovernment may not need seamen) aid them 
in the same way; so tbst we may have a reserved 
corps of hardy, experienced men, in ease of war, 
ready to' give vigor and force to our natiniml 
marine. If we are to have ships and officers in 
commission, let us not take oft* the bounties to i\\% 
fisheries, which, on an average, amounts to less f 
than f330,000 annually, when the bounty system 
not only encourages and builds up a marine force, 
but indirectly adds to the aggregate wealth of 
the country irom four to five millions of dollars 




Fishermen cannot long continue in the business 
with less than they get now. it is iniposstbls« 
Their average earnings is $150 per annum. Ths 
Qovernment, under the i}ounty system, pays them 
eighteen or twenty dollars per annum. It comes 
to the fisherman at a season when he needs it 
most. He has always received it, and when ha 
entered into the fishing business it was a part of 
the consideration. Tliis allowance from tlH! Qov- 
ernment is, in fact, all of certainty that ths busi* 
ness eififords. He may catch fish or he may not*' 
As long as he is on board of ths vessel and makes 
out his lime of four months, he can live. He may 
go on George's shoal, and beat about that danger* 
ous spot, and if he lives to get back to his home, 
though he may have caught no fish, his bounty 
is secured, and is indeed bis very present bflp in 
time of trouble. If it be wise and necessary t0 
keep an extensive war establishment in time of 
peace, what matter is it as to the precise shnps 
in which the money to pay the current exi>ens(»« 
is expended ? If, by paying the sum of |05O,OOO 
yearly, we keep in readiness twenty thousanti 
American sailors, how can the Goveniment mnks 
a better investment? Under a system of enci>ur» 
agemeiit we have seen the fisheries proKper. In 
1777 Msssachusetts had five hundn^d and thirty- 
nine small vessels, measuring but nineteen thou* 
sand one hundred and eightv-five tons, and em- 
ploying three thousand two hundred and eu^hty- 
seven men. In 18fi5 she employed in the fisheries 
eleven hundred and forty-five vessels, mpasu ring 
seventy-seven thousand one hundred and thirty- 
six toti^, snd employing ten thousand five hnndnd 
and fifty-one men. To double our fleet of war 
vessels in time of peace in ordet to avttid bciny 
helpless in an emergency, wonld be a useless ex- 
penditure of the public money. Three hundiyd 
and fif^y thousand dollars ffom tlie Treasury an« 
nually helps to keep up a reserved corps of 
seamen. 

Which, then, is the most economical system t 
a kirgs increase of the naval force of the country, 
or a continuance of a system which eneouragt^ 
a nursery for seames? This is an importunt 
question bearing upon the subject; and gentlemen 
n^presenting all interests may as well ponder over - 
the considerations which grow out oi it, and abovs 
all remember that sea*life is not ^ery aitractivs ^ 
after all, and an efficient seaman cannot be railed 
up iuan insunt. All our bounty system aroounta, 
to practically is just this: the Government, in- 
stead of locking up, 40 the damage of all classes, 
$350,000 of its treasure, gives it to the fishermen, 
who in their^m add, by their labor, millions of 
dollars to the aggregate wealth of th^ country, 
whieh, bm for Bis pscsUisr labwr> wmiid tas 
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* •ntirely.loBi to us; while at the same time we are 
edusaung, by a cheap and judicious system of 
cncourag:emettt> a large body of •earaeo, whose 
services can be had whenever we have need of 
them» iusiead of keeping them under pay in Gov- 
ermneni ships when we domot need them. Some- 
thing li4ce this I have said before; but that is of 
DO ctmsequeoce. The point is Vital. We have 
BO American seaman to lose; and 1 urge the prop- 
osition upon the attention of the House, as one 
•f vast import to the commercial interests of the 
country. ^ 

• Notwithstanding the immense growth of our 
commercial majnne, we look in vam for a corre- 
landing increase in the number of our American 
sailors; and if we were to rely upon able-bodied 
American seamen, or if the law requiring that two 
thirds of the- crew of every vessel clearing at 
•ur custom-houses shall be American was not 
winked at or evaded in some way, not a tenth 
part of our fleet could be manned. It is of no use 
Is rely upon the statute requiring seamen to havb 
protections issued at our custom-houses; the whole, 
thing is turned into a broad farce. Sailors' protec- 
tions can be bought of boarding-masters for the 
cum of onedoUar each , by the bushel. They are 
CO easily procured, that a sailor leavine his pro- 
tection in the hands of a friend , or at his boarding- 
house in Boston, would not send for it if shipping 

« in the port of New York, but would go to the 
custom-house and get another for a less amount of 
money than he would have to pay a messenger 
fo procure the old one. The whole machinery of 
this business has run Loose; and the result is that 
our Navy and commercial marine are manned by 
a class of men, a large part of whom are subjects 
of oilier Powers, and in the event of war would 
he recalled, or, if remaining in our ships, would 
he almost woribless. Why, then, in tne face of 
these facts, will Congress interpose new difficul- 
ties in the way of the merchants of the country, 
by depriving them of the benefit which accrues to 
them by aiding and encouraging young men to 
enter on a sea-faring life? Boys who commence 
life on board fishing vessels generally find their 
way into the merchant service as soon aa they are 
•Id enough, and many of the best ship-manters 
imt of American portaeomsoenoed sea-life in fish- 
ing vessels. Cape Cod has turned them out by 
fcores, and Essex county has contributed largely 
in this way. 

Destroy the fisheries, and you have little hope 
of anything better than dependence wholly and 
entirely upon adventurers; and a very diff&rent 
account will tliey render when called upon as sud- 
denly as were our fishermen to fifht oh tlw ocean. 
The eight hundred men that Aiarblehead fur- 
aislied toihe country in 161Q,outof a population 
of fkV9 thousand, alLtold, cannot be equaled by 
coy numtier of men who would as soon be in the 
pnsoo-ships of the enemy as elsewhere, if they 
were fed and kept moderately comfortable. For 
neai-ly fifty years we have not had occasion to 
fire a gun in a sea-fight; and we may never have to 
do it again. But while wcare so lavish with the 
public money in keeping up n show of Army offi- 
cers and men- -while our Treasury is overbur- 
dened with money, t» the injury of all classes 
who ace in trade^with all ou^QUtky for nfilitary 
and naval schools, arsenals, and other establish- 
ments incident to war — do not, because the Al* 
mighty ominged to hav&fish tend in New England 
waters, strike down the only class upon which 
the country can rely for a marine force in case of 
need, and with it a branch of productive industry 
too important to be lost, and all for the paltry 
purpose of lockingtip a little more of the people ^s 
money in the Federal vanlu^ which, so far as 
practical purposes are concerned, might as well 
have remained in the bosom of the earth. 

it is of no use to say that this is an exception. 
lo ail interests, and not right. It will not do to 
look at the.sul^ect from a selfish suind-point. It 

^ is a question of policy old as the Qovernment, 
and in keeping with the established policy, of all 
maritime nations. It is niani^ily our policy at 
this juncture of afiTairs, to do more, ratner than 
less, than we have done to enooura»e the fisheries, 
jfid tliereby increase the number of trained , efiect- 
;ve seamen. And I do not hesttat^o say that i 
tfgard the encouragemcntof the fisheries as more 
icBpoctattt tq iIm cooaicy than the keeping op of 



an organized Army and Navy in the time of peace. 
Most of our young men in citi^ and large towns 
are disciplined as soldiers, and ready and fit for 
duty at any time. So our ship-masters ar^ perfect- 
ly able to fight a ship, if we judge by the exploits 
ofprivateersmenin the late war. There is no actual 
need of either Army or Navy in time of peace; Imh 
there is need of sailors, for all eimnot be captains, 
and sailors cannot be trained on green fields in 
pleasan t weather. Their experience must be actual 
and of long duration before they are at home upon 
the sea. And, above all, let us be a little par- 
ticular, when we hear this wholesale denuncia- 
tion of fishermen, on the score oftheir dishonesty, 
to ask their maltgner of he knows what he states 
to be true, or if ho will go into a fishing town 
and there charge fraud upon, the whole body of 
fishermen ? Out of all the heads of the Treasury 
that havfe fiUed the office since my remembrance, 
I do not believe there is one who over saw a fish- 
erniat), or a codfish until the odor of antiquity was 
upon it. I trust, in charity, it is so; for every 
species of interpretation has been given to the 
bounty law, fii*st and last, and every possible ob- 
stacle thrown in the way of the fisherman in get- 
ting his bounty after he had earned it; and too fre- 
quently for the sake of a little partisan glory some 
ambitious revenue officer has furnished the De- 
partment with atatements that were made to tell 
against the whole, while they should have applied 
to a few fishermen. Gentlemen can understand 
this, and despise the man who, having done the 
dirty work of his party, and received his reward, 
now sets about maligning his neighbor. If the 
officer attends to his dutj^ he knows who earns 
the bounty, and who aoe?not. Let the fault rest 
where it belongs. Let the officer do his duty 
under the law, and not pay the bounty to any 
man who has not earned it,' and then he will not 
be compelled to charge fraud upon the fisher^ 
men. 

I hare endeavored, Mr. Chairman, in a plain 
manner, to present d statement of facts, accompa- 
nied hy sucii suggestions as seemed applicable to 
my subject. I trust that this House will not 
break down a line of policy whith Uie wisdom of 
statesmen has marked «jut. if sectional feelings 
and jealousies are allowed to warp the judgments 
of members of the Federal Legislature, we shall 
find our difficulties multiplying as we pursue our 
duties here. I cherish no such feelings nvyself. 
On the contrary, I am ready at all times to aid by 
my yotjd any measure which promises good to the 
whole country, without asking or carii% what 
ntirticular locality is to be benefited directly by it. 
That, I believe, is the legitimate business of a 
member of this body; and his zeal for his imme- 
diate constituency is out of place when it stands 
in the way of the faithfVil performance of his duty 
as a legislaior for the people of the United States. 
Ceruiinly, we must see that some duties are na- 
tiohal. Of course, the power of the General Grov- 
ernment must be upheld by this body, and all 
matters belonging to the thirty-one States are 
matters for us to Took to hero. If we are narrow 
ill our views of general policy, the Government, 
through us, will suffer. I trust gentlemen will 
examine this subject of fishing bounties carefully 
before Toting to repeal a law which has stood the 
test of CO mafty years. 

THE TARIFF. 

SPEECH OF HON. J. S. MILL SON, 

OF VIRGINIA, 
Iv TBB HOUIB ep RspnCSKKTATIVBf, 

Fthruary 10, 1857. ^ 

The Houie b«tng in tbe Coaimitlee qTUm Wbnie on the 
atate of the Union, aod bavisg uader coa^eaation the bili 
C U. U. No. d56) to reduce tbe duty on laiportu, and t9x other 
purposes — 

Mr. MILLSON ."aid: It is now more than a 
month since th? bill reported by the Committee 
of Ways and Means to reduce the duties on im- 
ports was made a special order. It ought, then, 
to have been the exclusive subject of discussion in 
Commiitee of the Whole; but scarcely a day has 
been devoted to uninterrupted debate upon it. 
Until last Thursday, the spceoh of the gentleman 
ffoatRhpdc Island [Mr.DimpsBl^imctbeonlf one 



made upon this subject. Sir, I rcffret tbie vcr^ 
much vipr if there is any measure which demands 
the patient consideration of Congress, it is thin 
c|uesiion of the reduction of the duties laid upon 
imported merchandise. It is not one merely spec* 
ulati ve and theoretical. It in vol ves no mere cunouc 
disquisitions, or abstract points of eonsiituttonat 
oonstruction. It is one of instant and pressing 
emergency, and affects diroctly and immediately 
the interests of every individual in the country. 

Sir, I have'>«ry Utt}e expectation that any bill 
can pass this body that will command my appro* 
bation, or that of those gentlemen with wlmm I 
am generally associated, or that would naeet thn 
just demands of tbe people. The time was when 
this ^eat oi>ject could have been effected. That 
time IS no longer. About four years ago, at th« 
commencement of the second session of tiw Thirty* 
Second Congress^it was in the last year of thn 
administration of Mr. Fillmore— a rentteman from 
New York [Mr. Brooks] sobmitted aproposition, 
which was supposed then <c have been introduced 
with the approbation of chcAdminictration, pro' 
pocir.g to appoint a select committee i&t the pvr^ 
pose of revismg the existing tariff law, and redue* 
m^ the duties upon imports. The resolution then 
introduced dvi not very distinctly disclose its real 
objects. The intention doubtless was to mak* 
only such changes in the law as those now recom- 
mended by the Commiitee of Ways and Means. 
But though i was at no loss myself* to understand 
the object of the resolution, coming atsueh a time 
and from such a source, I was exceedingly anx^* 
ious that my friends on our side of the Houco 
should meet and accept the proposition, ami 
appoint the commiitee then asked, seemin?ljy 
under the auspices of the Administration. Wa 
liad at that tim^ a largn majority of members^ 
and we could have made such reductions of the 
duties as we thought right and proper. If they 
did not meet or further the objects of those who 
introduced- the resolntion, they would, at least, 
have answered the requirements of the resolution 
itself, which simply proposed a reduction of 
duties. Nevertheless, only a few of the Demo- 
cratic members votcKi for tbe proposition of tkm 
gentleman from New York; while, strange to say, 
most of the fViends of titc Administration wars 
found voting with us in its support. Only a few 
days elapsed before there was a very great change 
of views on. both sidos of the House. But ws 
allowed the opportunity to pass by, and it ncvsr 
came back. 

The reasons then assigned by my political as- 
sociates for not accepting that proposition, were, 
that ft new Administration was soon to come into 
power, and that the new President had been elect- 
ed by so great a majority of the suffrages of the 
people of the United States as to jgive a kind of 
sanction, at the commenGcment.of his Adminis- 
tration , to the proposed reduction of the tariflf. I 
expected, then, wh^n we came here at the next 
Congress, that this subject would be one of the 
first, as it certainly was'ihe most important, that 
would claim our attention. I felt great interest in it 
myself; and my friend from Alabama, [Mr. Hoot-- 
rost] at that time the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, will remember that, early in 
the session , I frequently urgecl upon him , and upon 
other members of the committee, the importance 
of introducing a bill, at the earliest practicable 
moment, to enect this w%ty desirable object. ( 
know that he earnestly desired to do so: and, sir, 
if such a bMl had been passed then, it would have 
been with the general aequieccence of tbe whole 
country. The reduction of the duty upon imports 
—a question which was so enensivefy discussed 
duringihe preceding presidential canvass — would 
h^e been regarded as the natural, almost a logi- 
cal consequence of the defeat of the Whig party, 
and the triumph of the Democracy . There would 
scarcely have been any opposition to it. 

But, sir, while this subject was still under con- 
aideration, another addressed itself to tbe atten- 
tion of member8--a question of a most exciting 
nature, and provoking the most angry contro- 
versies. I refer to the Nebraska bil^Vhich , like 
Aaron's rod, swallowed up all the rest; and thus 
this subject, so important, not merely to tliat part 
of the Confederacy from which I come, but to the 
interests of the whole people of the tJnited States, 
posipencd^it was Mid finpa sesMoo* \mx I 
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knew it waa fMwtponed indefinitely. The iimt 
was; I mueh fear that time will never reta7n4, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have no purpose what- 
ever to make a set speech, or to enter into any 
investigation of tlie tiieoriea of politicai economy, 
or to difik:u88 thie question in its more recondiie 
relations. That has been very often done. Some 
four years ago I took occasion to express my 
views on these general aspects of the question, 
and I do not now design to repeat tliem. These 
Aliments against what is called the protective 
system, are drawn from the best established prin- 
ciples of political economy. They are never an- 
swered, but they are never heeded. I wish now, 
-Mr. Chairman, to address my self particularly to 
the bin of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
I wish to call the attention of the House to what 
I regard as the extravaf[antfeatur;^8of this bill- 
more protective in their operation, as my col- 
league, one of the members of the Committee of 
Ways and Means [Mr. Letcher] rightly said 
a day or two ago, than even those of ^e tariff 
act of 1826. I wish to show that the aim of the 
Codlmittee of Ways and Means seems to have 
been to see how far they could reduce the public 
income without reducing the public burdens; to 
sec how far they could diminish the revenue by 
increasing the taxes of the people. 

Now, I would suggest tamy friend, the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
to the majority of that committee, who seem to 
think that the people demand a reduction of the 
revenues, that that is not ail that the people de- 
mand. It is not the mere reduction or the reve- 
nues that the people ask. What thev really want 
is a reduction of the taxes. Reduce ooth, and we 
are content; but we protest against anv scheme 
that will empty the Treascury, and still leave us 
to bear our former burdens. We want you to 
diminish the amounts that go into the Treasury, 
by diminishing the taxes that produce them. But 
tliifl is not the method adopted by the committee, 
as I will presently undertake to show. 

The itrst bill reported by the Committee of 
Ways and Means was one reducing no duties on 
aciiaea intended to be subject to duty, but simply 
placing in the free list a large number of imported 
articles which are now subject to duties varying 
ii'omfive, to ten, fifteen, and twenty per cent, ad 
vaUrtm; and they ur|[e that the transfer of these 
articles of raw materials to the free list would 
reduce the burdens of the people by enabling our 
manufocturcrs to reduc^ the price of their goods. 
They cite the example of Great Britain to show 
the wisdom of this jiolicy. The argument is 
very plausible, but it is more plausible than 
sound. They will not deny thai the intended 
effect of the transfer of these articles of raw ma- 
terial to the free list— • such as silk, wool, flax, 
hemp, skins, hides, Ac. — while it might reduce 
the price of the manufactured fabric to some ex- 
tent» is to give the control of the home market to 
the home manu&cuirers. We should then not 
only lose the revenue on the articles transferred 
to the free list, but what is of much more import- 
ance — we should lose that revenue which we now 
derive from those imported manufactures that 
would be supplanted by our own. They would 
be supplanted by our own, because, after paying 
the present heavy duty of thirty dollars in Uie 
hnnaredy which the committee propose to continue 
upon them, theycould not be sold nere as cheaply 
as domestic goods made of untaxed raw mate- 
rials. 

This, sir, is the feature of the bill most objec- 
tionable to me. The chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means underatands this to be the 
operation of the bill, as I infer from a remark he 
made some time ago. When asked what reduction 
of the revenue his bill contemplated } his reply, 
in substance*, was: ** Some six or eight milhons 
of dollars, I think, although I cannot undertake 
to say what would be the indirect reduction of 
the revenue from the loss on imported articles." 
Kow, tliis indirect reduction is the most import- 
ant of oil, and would give to the bill its most 
injurious operation. * Fpr, while the consumer of 
the domestic article miffht be benefited, in a small 
degree, by a slight reduction of cost, the whole 
people of ^le United States, who are taxed to 
make up the public revenues, would he injured 
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duties on the imported merchandise, which would 
be shut out by securing these advantages to the 
home manufacturer. This reduction of price 
would be small; b(^ it would be enough, and it 
is intended to be enough to give him the control 
of the home market. 

They cite the example of Great Britain. But 
how different aro the circumstances of the two 
countries! It is sound policy in Great Britain. 
There, a tax on raw materials would be a tax on 
the general consumption of the country; for her 
people consume her own manufactures made out 
of trie raw materials that are im ported from abroad . 
She fears no competition with foreign manufact- 
ures in her own market. ^The only revenue, then, 
that she loses fi*om exempting the raw material 
from duty, is the revenue on the raw material 
itself. But her people, as consumers, are relieved 
to precisely the same extent.. As such consumera 
it is the same thing: to them whether they are taxed 
on the raw material, or taxed on something else 
to make up the loss from exempting tho raw ma- 
terial. But it makes a great dinerence to them in 
other respects. Great Britain exports most of its 
manufactures. Then, sir, as almost all the man- 
ufactured articles of <j[reat Britain are made for the 
purpose of exportation, you will readily perceive 
that to relieve the raw material from duty at the 
custom-houses is to give them an advantage in for- 
eign markerts. It acts indeed on the principle of the 
drawback. It is to adopt the policy there which 
we adopt here in allowing deoentures or draw- 
backs on the reexportation of foreign imports; 
for her raw materials are chiefly imported for the 
purpose of being re<ixported in the shape of man- 
ufactures. Nay, sir, it is to act there upon a prin- 
ciple embodied in our own Constitution, which 
forbids any duty upon exports; for a tax on the 
raw material introduced into England for the pur- 
pose of being retSxported to foreign countries, 
would operate in the way which our Constitu*- 
tion prohibits here->that is, as a tax on exports, 
it is sound policy there; it is oppression here; 
and y£t the Secretary of the Treasury advises 
that we shall admit the same articles free that 
are admitted free by Great Britain, as if there 
was any parallel between the cireumstaaees 
existing there and here. 

Mr. Chairman, to show how differently the 
system i^ould operate here, I will cite, from the 
pending bill, some instances in which the com- 
mittee propose to transfer dutiable articles to the 
free list. It will be found that, while we import 
large quantities of these raw materials, and stili 
larger quantities of foreign articles manufactured 
from them, we export few or none of the manu^ 
factures made from them in this country. 1 take 
first, skins and hides: what do yon suppose was 
the importation for the last year ? Eight million 
eighty-three thousand dollars. We derive from 
them, imported at the low duty of five per cent., 
a revenue of upwards of ^400,000. Now, what dre 
our importations of articles manufactured from 
thcm^ I include, of course, saddlery, as well as 
leather and such things. Upwards of ^4,000,000. 
What are our exports ? Only about f^l ,300,000. 
Take the d iiferentkinds of woods — cabinet woods. 
We import nearly $500,000 worth of cabinet 
woods, paying a duty of twenty per cent., from 
which we derive a revenue of |^5,090. We im- 
port of cabinet ware or manufactures between 
1600,000 and $700,000 worth. We export none. 
Take watches. In this bill there is a curious 
arrangement df watches and watch materials, or 
unfinished parts of watches. Heretofore watches 
and the parts of watches have paid the same duly 
of ten per cent, ad valorem, Now it is proposed 
to introduce watch materials free of duty, and put 
watches at the increased rate of twenty per cent. 
This is done in o«der to give protection to those 
artisans in thi^ country who put these watch 
materials together. Our imports of watches and 
parU of watches in' 1856, ahiounted to $3,800,000 
—nearly $4,000,000— thus yielding us a revenue 
of $38P,000; but not a cent will come from that 
source if this bill should pass, because the duty 
of twenty per cent, discriminating between the 
perfect watch and the unfinished parts of a watch, 
will, of courae, confine tho imports to parts of 
watches only. No watch will then bo Drought 
into the country in its perfect form, unle&s it 
should be snAuggied . The gsntlemoQ will scarcely 



deny that this was done, not for the purpose of 
relieving the burdens of the people, but simply to 
strike from the revenue $400,000, and with a view 
to compel the employment of those mechanieiaas 
who put the parts of watches together. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. And who con* 
sume the productions of the agriculturists. Th« 
gentleman is right; quite right. . 

Mr. MILLSON. For an answer to this sug^ 
gestion, I refer the gentleman to my speech msade 
three or four yeara ago, when I undertook to 
show the fallacy of this home-market tbeofy . It 
does not fall in the line of my argument at thin 
time. 

I next find rogs. Though it may not be gen* 
erally known, yet this is a considerable article of 
trade. The importation of rags in 1856 amounted 
to upwards of $1,200,000; and of paper, upwards 
of $700,000. Our exports were less tlian on« 
third of this amount. Take silk, which pny* 
fifteen per cent, ad valorem. Our imports ot raw 
silk amounted last year to nearly $1,000,000, from 
which we derived a revenue of $]50t000. Our 
imports of the manu&ctures of silk last year 
amounted to more than $31 ,000,000, producing a 
revenue of nearly $10,000,000. Now, how much 
of the manufactures of silk do we export > Less 
than $167,000, if indeed there beany such exports 
at all. There may be a few silk hats, which ars 
classed in the returns with fiur hats; but bofih 
together only amount to the sum I have stated. 
So with wool, the duty on which it is proposed 
to reduce from thirty to ten per cent. That would 
involve a loss to the revenue of $333,000. Our 
imports of wool last year amounted to $1 ,665,000, 
and Qf woolen manuractures to nearly $2^,000,000 
—our exports of woolen manufactures to nothing. 

It is plain, then, from these facu, that the eflewi 
of this bill must necessarily be, not to relievo 
the people from the burdens of taxation, but, by 
refusing to reduce the duly on foreign manufac^ 
tures, to give the control of the market here to 
the home manufacturers. This is, at least, th« 
result tl>at is intended and desired. All M||s is to 
be done at the cost of six or eight millions of 
revenue, directly given up to the manufacturers^ 
to say nothing of the indirect loss of revenu4 
from the exclusion df those foreign manufacture$» 
which have heretofore yielded so largely to iha 
Traasury, and which, not being relieved from 
taxation at all, cannot be reduced in price so at 
to maintain the competition with our own.m«n<< 
ufactures. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. Duik* 

FJSX,] who addressed the committee some two 

weeks ago, understands this effect very well, 

when he says: 

" Other tilings being eqaol, it is pltiin that the manufsa* 
turer wtio can procuca liia riiw iiiatcrial at the cheapest 
rate can (Ximish the maniifnciurcd fr"odd at ihe cheapest 
rate; and ihercforp. under rucIi circuiu tajux*?, ihe nianu- 
factiircr who can procure Iiis raw material iVco of duly can 
aflbcd to undersell the minufacturfir who htis to procure 
bis raw tnatcrtal burdened with a duly, aud exclude him 
rrom any market whore both present itinmsolvcs upon aa 
equal footin;;. The diflfcrence in the cost of production per 
yard may be inftnitcsimaliy small ; but, in tlic result, it i« 
oil the diflerence between the keeping and the losing of a 
market/* 

I thank the gentleman for that candid admia* 
sion. It is true th^ difference may be infinitesi- 
mally small; you may secure to the domestis 
manufacturer ever so /light an advantage over 
the foreign manufacturer, by the reduelion of 
duty upon the raw material, yet, in its effect, it 
is the whole difference between (he keeping and 
the losing of a market. 

Now, I am reminded by the chairman of thd 
Committee of Ways and Means that a foil Treas- 
ury is itself an evil. That may be true; but it is 
no proper remedy for the evil to exhaust the 
Treasury by the opposite modes of taxing some 
things so high that ifo revenue can be collected 
from them, and letting in others free of duty, sa 
that the manufacturers may have tlie revenue that' 
was produced from them before. The evils of • 
too full Treasury are altogether distinct from ths 
evils of a high taxation. I wish to get rid of 
both. I will not substitute one for the other. 

My friend from SouUi Carolina, [Mr. Botcb,! 
who addressed the committee so forcibly thii 
morning, expressed an opinion in which I do not 
altogether concur with him. He raid that the pro- 
teetsd msaufaeftmng' initrsata would not Pb}60 
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to oTdr so hii^h a rate of taxation, or to ever so 
large an amount yielded to the Treasury, provi* 
ded ihey secured that protection which they de- 
sired, bir, those duties which bring money into 
the Treasury give little or no protection to domestic 
manufactures; and it is when these duties bring 
money into the Treasury that the manufacturers 
know that they arc deriving no protection from 
them. What they want is to prevent foreign 
wares from coming into competition with their 
own; and as long as your Treasury is full to over- 
llowitVfir, it is an evidence that the imported article 
is stiii'brought into competition with theirs, and 
that they are not deriving the protection' they 
counted on. Hence thev desire some such meas- 
ure as this, which will reduce the revenue and 
keep up the protection. 

I say, theft, that a too full Treawry is a very 
p^atevil; but it is sometimes a compensation 
"br other evils. If we are to be taxed, let us have 
the benefit of the revenue derived from that taxa- 
tion. 1 am not willing, for one, to give up the 
revenue and bear the burdens also. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island makes a 
Tery candid confession when he says that the plan 
prepared by the Committee of Ways and Means 
and by the Se9retary of the Treasury is the old 
plan of protection. He says, speaking of the 
admission of raw materials of manufaciures duty 
free: 

<* It to of tlip former of thiwe two modtm nf rBdiictimi that 
1 wUh to ninke a icw r^mirkn. Tlie rca«oii)i> ivhicii huve 
|(uitle(i the Secretary of the Treasury in the Bdnptionof I'.ii^ 
mode nrc brii'tly and luininoii^ly staled tii his report. To 
t«m ilii'iii up In It sinRic p'ir.iM, ihey are, en<rji*r««;em<rn» of 
A^me rn'mw/arCiirei. Hi.i pt»n. In ntli«r wonN, i.* a new nnd 
more indirect applicatio.i nfau oid policy orpnuecUon.'* 

Sir, that is true; and 1 participate in the regrets 
expressed this morning by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, timt tho members of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, distinguished for intelli- 
gcncc as tlicy are, should be found urging upon 
tlic Congress nf the United States a revival, a ltd 
not merely a revival, but an extension of what 
I hav^regardcd as the exploded policy of pro- 
tection. 1 say ** exploded," because there is 
no one who is instructed in the principles of po- 
litical economy, who entertains any doubt upon 
the subject, it is u question of science, and all 
science is agreed upon it. As well might a peas- 
ant deny that the earth revolves around the stikn. 
**IIavc I not eyes? cannot I feel? do I not see 
the sun mover du I not feel that I am at rest? 
Do not tell me then that it is the earth that moves 
and not tlie sun ?" The only reply you can make 
to such a person is that it is a question of science, 
and that, upon it, all science is agreed. 

And yet thegcnilcmun from Rhode Island holds 

out'h language as this: 

*• Now, id thft'c any MnMi in onr tnsing ourselves any 
loiiscr lor Ll!c bivipfit of Eii:;laiid and Prance ? IT we have 
fn.iu cO far I) lyotid the Ciirtjitinii rulo thai wi* love our 
n<.'i3tiltord Ixrticr Uiaii oiirsrlvcs I can uiider.^taiid tlie iiio 
tiVts of tiiich a policy. IT, how v -r, wu iiavu advaiicnd 
no furilKT than t<> love our neigbb.ire tin our^tclvc.^, it does 
p«vm lb me that the coniiiiuance oC pucIi a policy adiiiits 
of iio valid cxrii-c; and I do tliink, in iliiii vii-w o«' the 
eubjotn, lliai the uianu aciuri'r:* olNew England may tvrll 
•ay, Uiat Uk* blood of her tathiTi won Khrd Cor soun* bt'trcr 
purpose Uian nifn-ly iliai we uiislit pcrpptuatu, oi our •fvn 
accord, a cooitncrcial vjuwalagf, which wc louiid so galling 
when inipotfcd ution u* a;iain«i oui consent. It may bt: no 
disgrace voluntarily to wear thclr^nanacics and chains ; 
biit it i-t at Icarta 0|M*dea ot*«^elf humiliation which dO"8 not 
add uiaeh fo our riipuuiiion 1q^ wIhIoui in this world, nor 
couport vury wcti witli our ciMiracter in otiicr rci^pect«.'' 

Really, sir, these are remarkable sentimf*nts, 
and show cxtrtiordinary self-delusion. Why, 
he would seem to suppose that, because one na- 
tion chose to adopt a policy of trade by which 
the freest exchanges with others were encour- 
a^red^ it was occupying an attitude of humiliation. 
The gentleman says that we are loving our neigh- 
bors better thoti ourselves. I might ask the (gen- 
tleman from )Uhode Island, ** who is our neigh- 
bor r" Are not we neighbors of the people of 
New England, and should not they, upon the 
principle proclaimed by the gentleman nimself, 
nave some respect to the good neighborhood that 
ought to exist between them and us? He seems 
to forget thHt it is not only at the expense of 
£n;;iand and France, but of the great body of bis 
town countrymen, that his favorite policy is tube 
established. 

The gentleman soon af^rwards discloses the 
ascret of tha high iavor with which he regards 
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the rtvtnue system of the Secretary of the Treas* 

^ry. He says: 

" Such a eounterpoi«e tbp Secretary of the Trestniv 
promiaea in ine iinimsition of an ^drquate revenue larin. 
Now, if the ^tyifteni will accouiphslt thi!>, it ia all that the 
American manufacturer can ask ; it is all that the reason- 
able portion of thcni have ever RNked. "What they have 
tottcht, under the offensive appellation of protection, cornea 
to ihem divc*t*fd ofit^ rcpuUive featurea in tbe prey o si e i a - 
ing guise of revenue." 

A very candid confession. I trust it will put 
gentlemen upon their guard, and enable tliem to 
tear away from this bill that prepossessing guise 
of revenue which it seems was only put on to 
hide its repulsive features uf protection. 

But thcgeiitleman makesa remark which almost 
inclines me to think ibatUe was indulging in a little 
irony at the expense of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Did I not ktiow that thegenileman expressed 
himself wiiii becommg gravity and seriousness, I 
could hardly divest myself of the nlea that there 
was some lurking playfulness, some quiet humor, 
intended, when he said: 

** Tbat It conien in a fonn emioently calculated to win 
the favor of ail cla^-^es and p.irtie9,and therefore to acquire 
the invaluable attribute of iicrntaueuce, I am ali^o con- 
vinced; and with all these qualiticiK to recommend it, it ia 
to nic no objection that it procc>''ds fram a source wliicli will 
ba liknly to procure for it a readier acceptance, at losst io 
one branch of Uie national Legislature." 

The gentleman is aitos:ether pleased and de- 
lighted at the tender of all that he says any rea- 
sonable manufacturer ever desired; he is eager to 
accept the gift; and it is no objection to him that 
it comes from a source which will be most likely 
to secure it to him, at least from one branch of 
the national Lfgialuturc. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Committee of Ways 
and Means abandoned their first project and 
reported a subsequent bill, which, in addition to 
their free list, p/oposes a reduction of some of the 
duties on. imports. Now, what are these? It is 
remarkable that nearly all the nriiclcs up<m which 
the Committee of Ways and Means now propose 
a reduction of duty are articles of luxury. They 
leave untouched the burdens resting upon the 
working classes — the great mass of the people — 
and reduce the burdens upon the consumers of 
brandy, and cordials, and cigars, and snuff, ala* 
baster ornaments, comfits, confectionery, pre- 
pared vegetables, wines, and so forth. Some of 
these they propose to reduce from one hundred to 
fifty per cent.— others from thirty to forty. The 
loss of revenue from the reduction on orandy, 
spirits, and cordials, would be about two mil- 
lions. The consumers of cigars and snufif would 
be relieved to the amount of near ^400,000. The 
reduction on wines would be more than ^300,000. 

These acp the reductions proposed by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Meana, leaving the necessa- 
ries of life as severely tiixed as before. It is true 
thev propose to reduce the duty upon sugar and 
mofasses and Halt; and. I have no objection to 
reduce them; but 1 very much suspect that some 
of our friends on the Committee of Ways and 
Means would not have b(;en so ready to reduce 
the duty upon sugar and molasses and salt, were 
it not iliat those great interests that are protected 
by the general operation of the bill have need of 
these things. I cannot but suspect that lines 
of latitude have had sometliing to do with this 
arrangemen# It is, at Jeast, a little remarkable 
that the manufacturing interests should be so 
intent oh laying high duties on what they sell, 
and low duties, or nune at oil, on what they biur. 
Thi*y und(-rstand very well the operation of the 
protective system, although many of their advo- 
cates in former times were very bold in main- 
taining that goods were lowered in price by high 
duties. 

But, sir, I have no objection to a reduction of 
the duties on sugar, molasses, and salt. 1 am 
willing to see them reduced on brandy also and 
the other articles I have mentioned; but let them 
be reduced ;»art paam with the duties upon man- 
ufactures. I do not so much complain of >vhat 
tho committee have done as of what they have 
left undone. 

I have submitted, Mr. Chairman, a substitute 
for the bill reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means; and I will give a general outline of 
the features of my amendment. 1 take the tariff 
of 1646 as the basis of the proposed chan£[cs. It 
might be Tsry well to make Mme altenittone ia 
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thedifferentschedu}es;and, for one, I should have 
no Ejection to putting some of the articles used 
in doynestic manufactures on the free list. Take, 
for instance. India-rubber. I would consent to 
make India-rubber free; and for the simple reason 
Uiat we import very few manufactured articles 
of India-rubber, while we export a very Uurge 
amount. 

Mr. FULLER, of Maine. Would you not 
put tin there.' 

Mr. MILLSON. "No, sir. We import articles 
manufactured of tin, but we export none. * I will 
not put anything on the free list, if 1 can help it, 
which will subject the oonsumers of tlie country 
to these burdens. I am very willing to put any- 
thing on the free list that will give our domestic 
manufacturers an advantage in the foreign mar- 
ket; but when they do not seek a foreign market, 
and have no hope of securing it, I am not willing 
to give them what would operate asameie bounty; 
just as if so much money were voted to them out 
of the Treasury. 1 do not want to injure the 
manufacturing interests. God knows, I desire 
every part of the country to prosper; but t be- 
lieve the system is injurious in its . operation 
everywhere — in the protected New England 
States, as well as in the South and West. 

I proceed now with the explanation of the fea- 
tures of my proposei^ amendment. I reduce tho 
duties on the articles mentioned in schedule A, 
from one hundred to fifty per cent.; in schedule B, 
from forty to twenty-five per cent.; in schedules 
C and D, from thirty and twenty-five to twenty 
percent.; in schedule E, from twenty to fifteen 
per cent.; in schedule P, from fifteen to ten per 
cent. The articles in schedule 6 I would let re- 
main at ten per cent.; and the articles in schedule 
H, which now pay five percent., I would add to 
schcdtile I, and put on the free list« I do not want 
any duties less than ten per cent. Duties less than 
ten per cent, will hardlv pay the cost of collect- 
ing. I have made a calculation of the amount of 
reduction that would be effected by such achangie 
in the bill as that which I suggest. It is founded 
on the imports of last year. The whole reduction 
would be $19,150,263. The nxluction on sche- 
dule A would be f 1,7 1 3,000; on schedule B» 
f 1,481,000. Schedule C would give the largest 
reduction, a reduction of $9,332,000. Schedule 
D would give a reduction of about $3,485,000. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the genUeman allow 
me to ask him a question? 1 understand him to 
say that duties of five p^r cent, will not pay the 
expenses of its own collection « Is the gentleman 
aware of what that schedule does pay? 

Mr. MILLSON. Yes; schedule H pays 
|898,000— less than a million. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Now I desire to know from 
the gentleman the amount of expense attending 
tho collection of the entire revenue of the United 
States? It is about $2,700,000, so that the five 
per cent, schedule pays but little less tlian one 
third of the rniirc expenses of collecting the rev- 
enue of the United States. 

Mr. MILLSON. I did not intend to be under- 
stood as speaking by the card when I said that 
the five per cent, schedule would not pay the cost 
of collection. I only meant to say this« that the 
amount collected, being less than $1,000,000, ie 
so small that it is not worth while to incur ih« 
expense of its collection; especially as we are 
seeking to reduce the revenue, and we had better 
abolish these small duties, which cost most, and 
yield least. 

Now, I have adopted these rates of duty in 
preference to the reductions of one fifth and one 
third suggested by my two colleagues, [Messrs. 
Letciibk and Faulkner.] By a reduction of 
one fifth, the five per cent, duties would be re- 
duced to four — ^.much too small, I think. The 
5roposition of my frjend who sits before me 
Mr. Faulknbk) is to reduce the rates one third, 
i'he general effect would be to reduce the amotmt 
of revenue some $21,000,000; but it would leave 
fractional sums as the rates of duty. They would 
be sixty-six and two thirds, t^irenty-six and two 
thirds, thirteen and one third, and so forth. Now, 
to assess duties on fractional sums by a fractional 
amount would lead to frequent errors in tlie cus- 
tom-houses, and to the necessity of sendine back 
accounts for revision and correction; and 1 have 
preferred, therefore, to take whole numbers an 
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the rates of duty. I have preferred to adhere to 
the decimal svstem of calculation in every case, 
though I would cheerfully vote for ^ther of these 
amendments of my colleagues. 

Mr. KENNETT. I would ask the gentleman 
from Virginia whether one of the principal reasons 
vhich have been advanced here for a reduction 
of the tariff is not the condition of the Treasury, 
the heavy balance already there, and accumulat- 
ing. I ask him if he means that the reduction 
of the different schedules in the manner he pro- 
poses will have the effect of reducing the aggre- 
gate collection; or whether, on the contrary, it 
-will not stimulate importation, and increase the 
balance in the Treasury at the close of next year? 

Mr. MILLSON.* My impression is, that the 
reduction which I propose, wnile it would directly 
diminish the revenue, on the imports of the last 
year, $19,150,216, would encouitige importation. 
Xhat is the obje ct w hich 1 have in view. 

Mr. KENNETT. You want to increase the 
amount in the Treasury } 

Mr. MILLSON. I do not want to increase 
the amount in the Treasury. How much it may 
encourige importation I do not know, and no 
man can tell. My own impression is, that a uni- 
form rate of fifteen per cent, will give us as large 
a revenue as we desire — larger perhaps. I have 
no doubt that we would have (400,000,000 of im- 
ports, which would yield at that rate $60,000,000. 
But I want to go on cautiously, feeling my way. 
I want to reduce the revenue; and if there should 
be still too much , I would reduce it again and again 
and again , till I got it down to an amount which will 
relieve the public of the burdens which they now 
bear, and , at the same time, relieve the Treasury 
of its redundant money. But I do not want to 
relieve the Treasury by a system which would 
be equivalent to paying out the funds there in 
bounties to manufacturers. I do not want to re- 

ry by squandering the money, 
jve the Treasury; and I wish to 
irds that most desirable object, 
stimulate an increased importa- 
tion of $100,000,060, and result in placing a larger 
amount of money in the Treasury,! would bring 
down the rates fifty per cent., thirty, twenty, 
fifteen, or ten, as the case might warrant. But 
let us go on by decrees. I do not want to do 
anything rashly. It might be dangerous, and 
perhaps unjust to make Uiis reduction too sud- 
denly. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not suppose when I rose, 
that I would spe4,k as long as 1 haye done. My 
chief object was to call attention to the facts I 
have stated, and elicit discussion of them. 

Mr. STANTON. 1 understand the gentleman 
desires to increase the amount of imports, and that 
he believes, by a reduction of duties to fifteen per 
cent., the imports would be perhaps $400,000,000. 
How does he propose to pay for these importa- 
tions? 

Mr. MILLSON. Sir, that is not my concern, 
and it need not be that of the gentleman from 
Ohio. Let us leave individuals to take care of 
their own business. Are we to assume a guard- 
ianship of the merchants, and forbid them to run 
Into debt for articles they may want, from the 
fear that they cannot pay their debts .^ The ag- 
gregate importatioMLinto this country are made 
up of the individuajflnstances of trade and barter 
between merchants here and merchants abroad. 
The merchant here knows what he wants; he 
Imows what he can sell; and to say that the 
country will be ruined because individuals are to 
be left to take care of their own private business, 
is a very fanciful apprehension. Is not the gen- 
tleman aware that our exports last year exceeded 
our imports.^ Four years ago, Mr. Fillmore, in 
his last message, expressed a fear that the coun- 
try was on the eve of commercial difficulties, be- 
cause there was a slight excess in our imports 
over our expoj^. 1 said then, that there was no 
cause of tdaroHbecause the very state of things 
alluded to oy tlKPresident showed that we had 
a considerable balance in our favor in Europe; 
and the result has proved that I was right. And 
now, when the official tables' show our imports 
hre less than our exports, my friend from Ohio 
[Mr. STANTONlasks me how are our imports to 
be paid for? Paid for, sir; they have already 
been pam for Future imports will b6 paid for 
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by future exports; and let not the gentleman dis- 
turb himself with the fear that we cannot main- 
tain that trade which every merchant knows how 
to manage for himself. 

THE TARIFF. 

SPEECH OF HON. J. S. MORRILL, 

or VERMONT, 
Ik TBB HouIB of RBPRESBNTATIVIt, 

Fehru^ 5, 1857% 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and having under conaideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 556) to reduce the duty on Imporu, and for other 
purposes — 

Mr. MORRILL said: 

Mr. Chairman: I know well the disadvantage 
I must suffer in following the very able and lucid 
speech just delivered by you, sir, [Mr. Stanton,] 
when I propose to travelover at least a portion of 
the same field through which you have just passed; 
and I reluctantly retain the floor for anotner rea- 
son, which is tnat I desire to reach the ear of a 
larger number of gentlemen than are no«r present 
in the dtseussioft of the merits of the bill under 
consideration. 

TOO M0CH MONET IN TBB TREASURY. 

I confess that any bill which reduces our pres- 
ent enormous revenue must be a very bad one, 
in my judgment, if I cannot give it my vote. The 
habit of reckless extravagance becomes as chronic 
with Qovernments as with individuals; and an 
excess of prosperity is an ordeal quite as severe 
for the one as the other. The theory of our Gov- 
ernment was based tipon economy and republican 
simplicity. The practices of the founders of our 
Government — the revolutionary administrations 
— were in harmony with this theory; but I fear a 
new era may be inaugurated fatal to all the prin- 
ciples which have made us a ** peculiar people." 
An overflowing Treasury contains but one drop 
less of misery than an empty one. A surplus 
of money, or of health, oftenest seeks a cure by 
vicious and riotous dissipation. It begets a taste 
and a rage for splendor, and supplies the spoils 
for plunder. Our Smithsonian architects rival 
barbarian ostentation, though they do not violate 
the decalogue by making " any likeness of any- 
thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath.*' Home-bred frugality is every- 
where voted a bore, and foreign extravagance 
threatens to reign with uncontrolled despotism. 
Economy used to be a contagious disease of the 
Democracy, of which they were periodically 
proud; but it seems to have passed away, with 
no more danger of a reappearance than of f^ sec- 
ond appearance of love or the measles. Benjamin 
Frankhn could not now answer at the bar of the 
British House of Commons as he did in the days 
of the stamp act: 

<* What used to be the pride of America? 

" To indulge in the ftshions and manut^tures of Great 
Britain. 

" What is now their pride ? 

" To wear their old clothes over again, until they can 
make new ones for tlieroselves." 

I fear our'pride has got to be the same again of 
the unweaned colonies. We like to indul^ in the 
'* fashions and manufactures of Great Britain." 
There is a " royal road " to the grandeur of the 
age of Perielti and of the Casart and of Lows 
Qtiaforse; but I trust our *< manifest destiny " 
leads rather in the track of Franklin, of Adams, 
and of Washington. Let us, then, all agree to 
curtail our revenue, and thereby check the impe- 
rial extravagance which is involving all branches 
of the Government — an extravagance not sec- 
tional, but national ; and which knows no North , 
no South, no EUist, and no West. 

Some may doubt whether the proposed altera- 
tions will result in the reduction of the revenue 
to the extent anticipated. The revenue produced 
by the tariff of 184^ was very accurately predicted 
at $27,000,000; but that of 1846 was quite as erro- 
neously estimated by the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, who announced that it would produce 
$23,500,000. It produced in the year 1847-48, 
pl,757,070 96; in the year 1850-51 , $49,017,567 
92; and in 1855-56 it has brought into the Treas- 



ury the large sum of $64,022,863 50, or nearly 
three times as much as prophesied by Secretary 
Walker. 

Our present Secretary, on his plan, estimates 
that the revenue will be diminished by the sum 
of $14,000,000; and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, on his plan, antici- 
pates about the same reduction. If no revulsion 
should o6cur in the commercial world, (which is 
not to be wholly unapprehended,) it is probable 
that the reduction will not be so great as estimated 
should either plan be adopted by Congress, as 
our ability of consumption more than keeps pace 
with our growth; still, any plan that snail be 
agreed upon will doubtless have the effect of di- 
mmishing the receipts of the Treasury to a con- 
siderable extent, and that is a result which appears 
to me to be very desirable. Our Treasury is not 
empty, as in 1842; nor is it required to be placed 
upon a war footing, as in 1846. 

KKA80NABLE INCIDENTAL PROTECTION CONCEDED 

BT ALL. 

The interests of the constituents of every mem- 
ber on this floor, as consumers or producers, are 
affected whenever we touch the tariff; and every 
time we change the law, it is proposed to adopt 
fixed principles and fixed legislation. From this 
time nencerorth, all are told by the oracles of 
the p^rty in ascendency that they may ply their 
energies, fix their habitations, and invest their 
capital, under the warrant that the custom and 
customs of the country are permanently estab- 
lished, and that they will be sustained; yet the 
rapid increase of our population, and the alter- 
nating successes and reverses of parties, call for 
even more than decennial modifications. If we 
cannot have things stable, as the interests of labor 
and capital urgently require, it is gratifying to 
see that our experience is relieving us of much, 
at least, of the ofilcial discussion of elementary 
principles, and that what is led for us to decide 
upon are matters chiefly of detail. 

It is generally conceoed that we are to support 
the Government by revenue duties, with mooerate 
discriminations for protection. The absurdity 
that a duty levied upon imports is a tax pto^taUQ 
upon exports, no longper requires grave refutation. 
The project of a horizontal tariff— shuttyig our 
eyes to all discrimination whatever — ^has never 
yet been but once attempted, and never sustained 
with the sole object of an equalization of taxa- 
tion. Nor will direct taxes ever be levied while 
the present provision in the Constitution stands 
for tneir apportionment. Even Secretary Walker, 
with all his transcendental vagaries, discarded the 
horizontal theory, saying: 

« Wbilst it is impossible to adopt any borizoatal scale of 
duties, or even any arbitrary mazimaoi, experience proves 
that, as a general rule, a duty of twenty per cental eolorcm 
will yield tbe largest revenue." 

Notwithstanding his experience — and it is need- 
less to remark that the experience of the country 
proved quite the contrary — he had a fanciful rev- 
enue ttoHdatdy which he put forward instead of the 
horizontal; differing upon all articles, and fixed 
at the oscillating point where the most revenue 
could be obtained. This was a labyrinth into 
which nobody but the Secretary could enter; and 
he, when he got in, could not nnd his way out. 

The doctrine of Jahies K. Polk's letter to Kane, 
June 19, 1844, was not so n^uch mistrusted in 
theory as the apprehended practical administra- 
tion of it. It was as follows: 

'* I am in (kvor of a tariff for revenue — sucb a one as will 
yield a sufficient amount to the Treasury to defhiy tbe ex- 
penses of tbe Government economicallv administered . In 
adjusting tbe details of a revenue tariln 1 have heretofore 
sanctioned sucb moderate diteHmiiurfmg dtUiet as would 
produce the amount of revenue needed, and at the same 
time afford rea*onaUe inddenialfroUdtion to our home in- 
dustry. I am opposed to a tariff for protection tHgrtly, and 
not for revenue." 

At the time this was written, the man who is 
to be our President for the next four years in- 
terpreted the doctrine to Pennsylvanians to be 
discrimination and protection. It is to be pre- 
sumed that he will not now turn his back upon 
his own commentaries. The ofiicial action of 
tbe President must be, whatever toleration may 
be conceded to ultra opinions of individuals, in 
favor of discrimination and protection; and that 
is all that it is now necessary to insist upon. 

No one here can hope to have a bill in all 
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respects as he would make it; but he must amend 
where he can, and finally accept, or reject it, as 
he may think best. In my judgment ad valorem 
duties are the worst possible for either revenue or 
protection. They are expensive in the adminis- 
tration — variable at every custom-house— subject 
to systematic frauds — offering most protection 
'^^lien prices are highest and i*equire the least — 
and then affording the /east protection when prices 
are lowest and require the most. Specific duties, 
on the contrary, dispense with the whole crowd 
of custom-house appraisers and experts, and arc 
therefore cheaply administered — not liable to 
cheats, and arc uniform and certain, as well for 
revenue as protection. 

WOOL. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel some Interest as to how 
wool shall be cared for in any revision of the tariff 
which may take place. My constituents, though 
by no means indifferent or uninterested in the 
mining and manufacturing interests, are more 
largely engaged in the wool-growing business than 
in any other one pursuit which can be affected by 
the tariff. In 1850 there were 1,014,122 sheep in 
my Slate, producing 3,400,717 pounds of wool — 
ray district contributing over one tiiird of the 
amount. But, sir, our people do not ask anything 
for this interest beyond what it may deserve upon 
its national merits, and nothing which they are 
not ready to concede to any other interest of «qual 
importance in any portion of our Union. They 
do not come here as suppliants. Do what is just 
and pro|per for the whole Union; and then, if tlicy 
are not included, they will be content to remain 
outside. I stand on the principle of protection — 
moderate but certain — such as a wisely adjusted 
revenue tariff will abundantly afford. I do think 
American capifal, American industry, and Amer- 
ican genius entitled to the favor of the Govern- 
ment, and that, " if any provide not for his own, 
and specially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel." I 

f refer a Pennsylvania forge to a Birmingham one. 
prefer the sugar of Louisiana to that of Brazil 
or Cuba. I prefer an American clipper to any 
Briti^i (ft- Dutch bottoms; and I prefer — who docs 
not? — "five miles of Lowell factory girls" to 
forty leagues of Ynrkshiremcn, or any number 
of " Flandcr's mares. " I am for ruling America 
for the benefit, f.rstt of Americans, and for the 
** rest of mankind" afterwards.* American labor 
has the right to find employment and reward at 
home. American capital has the right to some 
security invested in the development of the vast 
resources of our country. American skill should 
have sufficient encouragement to pursue *• the 
track of ^lory" under our own flag. 

The bill which was first introduced by the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
provided that all wool should pay a duty of thirty 
per cent., except' that costing fifteen cents and 
under, and that costing fifty cents and over, which 
was to come in duty free. Now, sir, I suppose 
that committee intended precisely what they said; 
but practically, such a provision would, in less 
than twelve months* time, operate so as to bring 
in free of duty every pound of wool which should 
be imported. Every gentleman who understands 
the sharp practice of custom-house morality, as 
taught by that class of foreign importers who now 
monopolize the business, and who have driven 
Americans, the solid men of integrity, almost out 
of the field, knows that, with such a law as that 
indicated, all sorts of wool would be imported; 
and that it would cost fifteen cents and under, or 
fifty cenUi and over, in every instance, and there- 
fore come in free. I confidently assert that every 
candid importer will so admit; and also that no 
manufacturer of intelligence, however he may 
covet free wool, will deny it. 

In order to make the bill in fact what it pur- 
ported to be, I ^ave notice that 1 would, at the 
proper time, ofier an amendment, as follows: 

That any wool or hair of tlie alpoca, the goat, and other 
like animals, which nhall b« changed in itn cbamcicr for the 
purpose or evading the duty, or which nhall be cleanted, or 
purifled, or tuKorted, no as to raise the value at ihc port of 
iinportaiion to fifty cents per pound or over, or which iihall 
be reduced in value by the adniixiurc of din or any foreign 
8Ubi«tunce to fiAccn cents per pound or lew, ahaU be aobject 
to pay a duty of Uiirty per cent. 

But a new proposition having been brought for- 
ward, ray amendment is no longer germaot to tht 
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bill. But in this connection it is a significant fact, 
under the tariff of 1842, which admitted wool im- 
ported, costing seven cents and under per pound, 
free of duty, that while in nine months of 1843 
we imported but 3,992,644 pounds of such wool, 
it rose in one year to ]3,80a,645 pounds, and in 
two years (1845) to 23,382,097 pounds ! the price 
of wool falling at the same time. (Vide table C.) 
The committee have now proposed a duty of ten 
per cent, on wool. That will prove wholly in- 
adequate, in my judgment, to protect the wool- 
grower, and is not a fair compensation for the 
thirty per cent, which he ydW be compelled to pay 
the* woolen manufacturer ror all the goods made 
out of the material he furnishes. I would be lib- 
eral — and make a discrimination in favor of the 
manufacturer; but this is altogether too liberal. 

1 am aware there are some who go still further, 
and would place wool at once on the free list. 
The agriculturist scarcely needs protection on 
anything save wool. In other things he only 
receives the indirect benefit of having some por- 
tion of agricultural competition withdrawn hy 
bein^ employed in other industrial pursuits. His 
cordial cooperation is expected to protect every- 
body else, but when the sole opportunity arrives 
of giving him a small boon, nc is told that, 
although he has been badly tredCrd for ten years 
past or more, he must now offer himself up as a 
sacrifice. 

" But Btill the great have kindnrwi in reserve ; 
lie helped to bury whom he liclpcd to Btarve.'' 

Those who urge that wool should be admitted | 
free of dutv start off with the sober assurance 
that the cflcct will be to raise the price of wool, 
and they assert in the next breath that the home 
manufacturer cannot prosper because he cannot 
obtain wool as cheap as the foreign manufacturer. 
The process through which this paradoxical re- 
sult will be reached is somewhat mystical. It is 
based upon the supposition that when the broad- 
cloth manufacturers — who do not now make ayard '• 
of cloth — shall arise under the potent magic of free 
wool, and go into the markets of the world, they 
will produce such a sensation — such a wave on ,' 
the shores of the Mediterranean and the Amazon, 
that the price of wool will be raised throughout 
the entire world. If that should be the conse- 
(^uence, of course there would be a proportionate 
rise in woolens. But the only rise that would be 
likely to occur, would be in consequence of Amer- 
ican wool-growers abandoning the business, and 
slaughtering their flocks. Deserted by their Gov- 
ernment, why should they struggle longer? The 
manufaclurerswouldfind themselves disappointed 
in their sanguine expectations. Their domestic 
sources for supplying the raw material would be 
cut off, and they would speedily be at the mercy 
of foreign production and foreign legislation. 
Should woolen manufactures fail under such cir- 
cumstances as these, it would be a hopeless task 
to attempt their revival. 

EXAMPLE OF TRAKCE AND ENGLAND CONSIDEHBD. 

We are cited to Prance and to England as 
examples which we should follow; and it is said 
that wool has risen in price in those countries in 
consequence of the abolition of all duties thereon. 
Now, it is notorious that the consumption of 
wool over all Europe has overtaken supplies 
The production has not kept pace with tne de- 
mand. The prices, therefore, have risen, but not 
by any means so much as represented , and per- 
haps not more than other products of the world 
within the same time. The influx of gold, also, 
into the commercial world, from Australia and 
California, has raised the value of all kinds of 
property within the last six years, from twenty- 
five to forty per cent. The price of wool now in 
this country is hardly a remunerating price, be- 
cause the farmer cannot better affora his wool 
now for fifty cents per pound, than he could six 
years ago for thirty-five cents per pound. But the 
fact is, as 1 understand it, that wool is not admitted 
entirely free of duty into France, but woolen 
goods are absolutely prohibited. This gives the 
home market to the Frf>nch manufacturer exclu- 
sively. For this she has fiercely struggled for 
I two centuries. That sort of legislation would be 
perhaps satisfactory to both the American wool* 
grower and manufacturer, but it is not proposed. 
Take the next case, that of England. By a sys- 



tem of protection the most marked and persistenl 
ever yet witnessed, commencing in the reign of 
Edward III., she has reached the goal she aimed 
at — capability of underselling in all markets — and 
can safely challenge the world to meet her on 
the footing of free trade. While she forbade the 
exportation of wool either by penal enactments or 
an export duty from the fourteenth century until 
recent times, she also encouro§^d the growth of 
woolen manufactures by multiplied statutes in 
almost every reign from Henry V. to Cromwell, 
and from Cromwell to Victoria. All her people 
living were clothed in woolen, and dying could 
not be buried without a woolen winding sheet. 
Pope alludes to this fact in his day — 

" Odiottg ! in woolen ! 'twould a saint provoke, 
Were the hut words that poor Narciasa apoka." 

The manufacturers of England have no further 
step to take in the march of protection. Sir 
Robert Peel led them to the summit. As omnip* 
otent as Parliament may be, it has no more power 
to exert in their behalf. 

The author of « Memoirs of Wool," published 

in England in 1757, discoursing upon the legisla* 

tion of 1550, says: , 

<< Thus we perceive, contrary to what we shall find Ae- 
quentiy asserted by persons attempting the bisuinr of tbe 
English woolen manufacture, that irom Edward 111. ii bad 
been a growing business, and that the exportation of doth 
for some ages had been, and now was, verycoQstderable.'* 

This "growing business" has never been 
checked, and its magnitude now far eclipses what 
it was even ten years ago. 

Such beinff tne position of England, now in 
*' the bone of manhood," I submit that it is pre- 
posterous to force America, but *< yet in the gris- 
tle," to adopt the same legislation which may be 
proper for Great Britain and all her colonies. You 
might as well enter a grass-fed three-year-old colt 
on the race-course against a thorough-bred and 
well-trained English race-horse. Naked compe- 
tition must end in the cxttngui8hiM|U of special 
pursuits, or the reduction of AmMBm labor to 
the English level; and I am inflexibly opposed to 
either result. Nobody who dq^s not desire to see 
the labor of this country degraded can advocate 
such a proposition. 

riNB WOOLS CAN BE KA1SKD AT HOME. 

It is frequently asserted that we do not and 
cannot raise the finer class of wools necessary 
for the manufacture and finish of the high-priced 
styles of cloth. Any such assertions I regard as 
rash and unsustained by facts. Our flocks of 
sheep are composed generally of mixed breeds; 
and It is well known that mixed or hybrid breeds 
of stock degenerate sooner than pure bloods. 
But it requires no more care to maintain parity 
of blood m America than in any other country. 
There is nothing in Spain or Saxony which our 
wide domain of soil and climate cannot match. 
There is wool annually produced in Vermont 
and Ohio, and I presume in other States, in no 
respect inferior to any that can be obtained in 
Silesia or Segovia. The same wool might doubt- 
less be raised in Tennessee, Kentucky, and Vir- 
ginia, with greater profit. 

It is true that the warm sun of Spain rsndera, 
the fleece of the Merino breed harsher than it ia~ 
in the milder climate of Saxony; and when sheep 
are fed on chalky districts, th| wool is apt to get I 
coarser; while on a rich lony soil it becomes 
soft and silky. Such facts, with our widely 
varied soil ana climate, present no hindrances to 
the successful production of all the superior grade^ 
wools. 

England produces about 140,000,000 pounds, 
and imports 100,000,000 pounds of wool annually ; 
yet of this large amount, by the reports of tho 

East year, only 6,128,626 pounds is German, and 
ut 68,750 pounds Ssanish. The wools from 
other countries, it will be seen from the prices^ 
are common and ordinary. It would appear, 
then, if even wool grown in a particular locality 
and of a peculiar grade were indispenapble, that 
it is insignificant in amount. 

The improved machinery for assorting wools, 
separating the coarse from the fine, the long staple 
from tbe short staple, into three or more classes, 
has enabled the manufacturer to select even from ^ 
the cheap wool of South America a consideraMo 
portion of the fleece adapted to fabrics^of the 
nighest finish. Cotton, also, both here and in 
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JElngland, has been made to serve as a substitute 
for the finest class of wools. In point of fact, 
there is very little purely alKwool cloth in the 
nmrket; and it requires a nice discrinunation to 
detect what is so common that it is no loqger con- 
sidered a fraud. 

The price of fine wool always regulates the 
price of coarse wool. The idea that we can ad- 
mit the hiffhest cost article without affecting the 
lower grades, is absurd. The price of Grerman 
\vool of the finest quality in Liverpool was, De- 
cember 31, 1856, three shillings, or seventy-two 
cents per pound, and some prize lots of wool from 
Australia considerably higher, (three shillings 
and nine pence, or ninety cents;) and, when our 
manufacturers are ready to pay such prices for a 
similar article, they will soon have no occasion 
to seek for it abroad . The fault has been hitherto 
that the same price has been paid for the clip of 
all flocks, in the same region of country, regard- 
less of the fineness and superior condition of the 
clip of any exceptional grower. It has been found 
here, therefore, as in England, though the fact has 
not been here so generally acted upon, that the 
most profit will accrue from sheep with fleeces 
weighing from three to four pounds, instead of 
one to one and a half pounas, and where the 
carcass is to be reckoned as an equal moiety of 
the net proceeds. 

A^ain, it is urged that we need not fear com- 
petiuon with England or Europe in raising wool, 
because our land is so much the cheapest. Those 
'who make this statement lose srsht of the vast 
plains and steppes of Russia, South America, aud 
Australia, where single individuals own flocks of 
from ten thousand to sixty thousand, and where 
the cost of •keening the year round is confined to 
a few shepherus and a few dogs. They forget 
that Russia offers in perpetuity vast tracts of un- 
occupied Du^^lands to those who will establish 
large shcaj^^Hb within her precincts; and that 
her expon^PP of wool in 1844, not including 
Poland, amounted to 30,379,360 pounds. Touch- 
ing^the incapacity of England to compete with us, 
it w'outd be sufficient to point to the fact, that while 
oneof her writers, as early as in 1656,asserted that 
*' wool is the flower and strength, the revenue and 
blood of England,*' she now produces more than 
double the quantity of wool that is raised in the 
United States, and much more than France, not- 
withstanding her limited comparative area; and 
that the price the past season was an average one 
of at leant forty cents per pound. The native home 
of the South Down and Leicester sheep cannot 
be a weak competitor in the wool-growine busi- 
ne^. On this land view of the matter I wUl give 
the testimony — which my friend from Ohio has 
already cited— of Lord Napier, of Scotland, be- 
fore tne committee of the House of Lords in 
1828. Hesaidt 

" If we bad not sbeep upon it, it would become the hab- 
itation of niipes and foxes, and r«tum to Waste. More than 
one bair of Scotland id occupied in reiaiag Cheviot, or 
Maclt-lkced sbeep." 

« 

WOOL HAS NOT HAD PROTECTIOK. 

It is Stated that the wool-grower has been pro- 
tected for the past ten years, but Ideny the fact. 
The greatest protection the wool-grower has had 
is, that nearly all tho manufacturing nations of 
the world are also large purchasers of wool. 
Consumption is outstripping production. The 
demand for woolen clothing in all its forms is 
increasing. Whenever the rate of duty upon 
woolens is less than that on wool, the latter re- 
ceives no protection, because the former will be 
imported, and crush both the wool-grower and 
the manufacturer. Our presei^t tariflV <^s was ob- 
▼ious at its birth, and as it is now conceded by 
the present Secretary of the Treasury, bos oper- 
ated to discriminate against woolens, and if against 
woolens, of course asainst wool. Mr. Quthrie 
•ays, in his able and honest report : 

« Now we import $1,940^ of wbol (br our manunu- 
tnrcrs, wbo pay a duty of tbirty per Ci^nt upon it ; and we 
import .^33.2^,384 of tbc manufactures of wool, on which 
i»re pay cH/rerent raica of duty, viz : thirty per cent, on part, 
twenty- five percent, on pan, artd twenty per cent, on part ; 
whilst with wool lYee of duty inot^rmanufhctaringcoun- 
trie*, the duty operates a discrimination ajrainst the labor 
and cnpital of our own people. This i? pccyliarly the case 
ja» to Hit odBrser fbbrics, which we admit at s less duty thaa 
we impos^pim wool.** 

The higher value heri of capital and labor gives 



to the foreign manufacturer an advantage which 
thirty per cent, scarcely more than compensates. 
In lo40, when the duties on woolens under the 
compromise act had fallen to twenty-eight per 
cent., and were to be reduced the next year to 
twenty per cent., all the woolen manufactories 
in the country had to stop. That showed the 
point up to which the woolen manufacturer re- 

?uired support, and I am for conceding it now. 
t is necessary in order to secure a home market 
for wool. I Know of no other way of protecting 
wool but by putting the manufacturer's wheels in 
motion. To do this the duties on woolens must 
be higher than upon wool. When this is done 
to a reasonable extent, and when all or nearly all 
dye stuffs are admitted free of duty, then I think 
the manufacturer should say, " Hold, enough !" 
— and if he attempts anything more, he .may 
"go a wool-gathering and come home shorn." 

The gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Dur- 
fee] the other day stated that *' what we do want 
is a reliable, steady, increasing home market.'* 
Exactly. I agree with him. But he is for open- 
ing our ports, so far as wool is concerned, to the 
competition of the world . Is that the way to give 
the wool-grower a home morket? If you will 
entirely prohibit the introduction of woolen man- 
ufactures, that would give us the- home market, 
and the wool-growers would need to ask rno other 
protection . That is what France does to-day ; and 
when she recently proposed to remove the pro- 
hibition, even that was coupled with a provision 
for a bounty upon all cloths exported. If we tax 
cloths, and. afterwards find France pays a bounty 
equal to our tax, what protection would be real- 
ized? But, considering the high price of wool, 
now higher than it has been since 1834, with an 
unremitting struggle in France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and England for the manufacturing su- 
premacy, is it not more likely that other nations 
may feel impelled to levy an export duty upon 
wool than woolens .' That would place us entirely 
in the hands of foreign Governments. Unless we 
mean to abandon sheep-farming altogether, and 
there is no stock more beneficial to tlie soil than 
sheep, it seems to mc that we should give some 
encouragement to the increase and maintenonce 
of the business throughout all our wide domains, 
for there is no portion of the Union that may not 
more or less profitably engage in it. In the north- 
ern and New England States for the past ten 
years, the growth of wool has fallen off some- 
what; but in the western and southern States it 
has ffreatly increased, and ought not to be dimin- 
ished. The whole amount of wool raised in 1840 in 
the United States, was 35,802,114 pounds, and in 
1850 it was 52,516,959 pounds, being an increase 
of about fifty per cent. I submit the fact (yidt 
table A) to gentlemen from the South and West, 
that the wool of very many of the southern and 
western States increased from 1840 to 1850 more 
than three hundred per cent. If the business in 
the East is waning, it ought not to be further de- 

Eremed: if it is a rising one in otiicr sections, it 
as the highest claims to encouragement. 

The policy I have indicntea would in the end 
be most to the advantage of tho manufacturer — 
securrog to him a home supply of the raw mate- 
rial, and shielding him firom the annual fluctua- 
tions of foreign markets and foreign hostile legis- 
lation, and it is fluctuations he has most to dread — 
not high prices of wool. 

It has been argued that the charges for trans- 
portation *on wool are twenty-five per cent., and 
this is suggested as being a sufficient protection. 
That is an argument that proves too much, and 
might be applied to all imports, woolens inclu- 
sive, to a greater or less extent. Take, for in*, 
stance, hardware — on fine goods or cutlery the 
charges are, perhaps, not more than twenty per 
cent.; on Snefiield hardware, generally, they 
amount to thirty per cent.; and for the light, 
bulky, and low-priced Birmingham ware, the 
charges rise from thirty to fifty per cent. Gen- 
tlemen interested may make the most of the argu- 
ment. 

*< Ah, me, what perils do environ 
Tbtt man that meddles with cold iron !" 

But who is it, Mr. Chairman, that comes here 
and asks for the repeal of the duty on wool? 
Certainly not the wool-growers. Whatever they 
may think about it, they are at home feeding their 



bleating flocks, and protecting them from the 
wintry blasts; but the agents of the large manu- 
facturers and importers are here, bleating like 
lambs, with persuasive tongues and curious 
figures, in favor of fret wool, and disinterestedly 
endeavoring to protect the wool-growers from 
their ignorance and folly in not recognizing thei|^ 
benevolence. At their own cost they are here 
trying to prevail upon Congress to pass a law 
which, they sai/, will give the farmer a higher and 
more permanent price for his wool than he has 
ever yet rpceived ! " The Trojans feared the 
Greeks, even when they made presents." The 
Trojans had reason to fear a wooden horse, but 
here is quite as alarming an exhibition of the 
woolly horse. 

It is not a new thing, because the farmers are 
on board the same ship, for the jnanufncturers 
and importers to claim the steerage.' But let us do 
justice to all, and "call no man master,** A 
quaipt old English writer on this subject remarks 
that: 

" A fundamental mistake tliis (notwithstanding same- 
ne^ of interest in other respects) lo imagine aelicr$ and 
buyers of any commodity are not divided in one point, the 
price to be paUl for it ! — tliat «/A«r of them getting tlie whole 
stalf of power into their own iiands, will not beat the other 
with it nio.4t unrighteously !** 

I object to placing the ** staff* of power" into 
the hands of any one class or any one interest. 
It ought always to take two to make a bargain, 

HARDWARE. 

Suppose the wool-gnower or his agent Were to 
retort upon the manufacturers with a eimilor line 
of argument, and statethattheduty of thirty per 
cent, on the manufactures of iron — nardv.'are, cut- 
lery, &c., is altogether too much or not needed at 
all. While I believe it would not be quite false, 
I think it would be rather ungracious; but not 
more so than th'c feeling manifest in some quar- 
ters to sacrifice wool for the exclusive bencni of 
the manufacturers, who seem disposed to 

"Compound for sins they are inclined lo, 
By damning tho.se they have no mind tu." 

On Sheffield hardware, such as cutlery, edge- 
tools, files, and saws, some protection is needed 
a little longer, but for this, twenty per cent, is 
ample; and upon all other kinds, without dis^ 
crimination, ten per cent., I feel quite sure, is 
fully sufficient. Formerly nearly all of our hard- 
ware was made of wrought iron; now it is nearly 
all made of cast or malleable iron. The superi- 
ority of American hardware, such as house- 
finishing articles, saddlery, (&c., is conspicuous 
and generally conceded. Many of the Birming- 
ham factors are giving up exports to America. 
Under these circumstances, I would not withhold 
from American artisans that protection without 
which their final and complete success might be 
even thought to be endangered. But let all parties 
comply with the golden rule; " and as ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye also to them 
likewise.** 

Those ^Democratic orators and editors who 
made the welkin ring about the cruel injustice of 
the tariff* of 1842, for only allowing wool costing 
seven cents and under to be imported free of duty, 
will not, I trust, now be guilty of the inconsist- 
ency of striking a heavier blow upon the farmer 
in the same direction. 

RAGS. 

By the bill, as last amended by the commit- 
tee, 1 see that all rags are to be admitted free of 
duty. The importation of rags for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1856, was 38,727,017 pounds, costing 
$1,239,168— a very extraordinary increase within 
the past fcMyrears. It is under, rather than over, 
to say that not less than 35,000,000 pounds of thii^ 
amount may be estimated to have been woolen 
rap, or old worn-out and torn-up woolen cloths. 
These are picked to pieces by machinery, aftei • 
thfy reach this couVitry, and when cleansed and 
the fibers separated, form what is called shoddyt 
and this sells in market for sixteen ond somntimos 
even for thirty cents per pound, coming into di- 
rect compctilioii, and displacing an equal amount 
of our wool. There are several of our manu- 
facturers who devote their almost exclusive at- 
tention to this business. The valuo of rags us 
imported nearly equals the 14,737,393 pounds of. 
foreign wool imported the past year, which was 
$1 ,665,064. 't'he process by which this material ' 
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is used is, to mix with every one hundred pounds 
of shoddy seven pounds of fleece wool, and thir- 
teen pounds of cotton, and this, when spun, 
answers the purpose for j^ifif , either for woolen 
or cotton warps, and various styles of cloths are 
produced, stout and firm in appearance, but 
wanting in durability. 

In this style of cheap goods the English led the 
way; and a few years as o, when Detosfrtiry, and 
some other towns in England, had become famous 
for this peculiar manufacture, the English wooi- 
l^owers petitioned Parliament for protection, and 
It was granted. Our position required legislation 

Suite as much now. By the act of Congress, 
Lugust 5, 1854, to carry into effect the recipro- 
city treaty with England, we are compellea to 
admit peu$ and vdooI and all the raf^s, '* being the 
growth of tha^rovlnces" of British America. 
This will prove about as large a dose of free 
trade, |>ure and simple, as our farmers ought to 
be subjected to. Not less than three or four 
cents duty per pound on this article will be re- 
quired to be of. any service as protection. 

SUGAR. 

The question of repealing the duty on sugar I 
suppose is to be pressed upon us. The prices 
of sugar are fearfully high, and there seems to 
be a panic for some instantaneous remedy. I am 
in favor of some remedy also; but not for an 
opiate that may afford relief for a season, and 
fasten the complaint upon our system for life. I 
cannot approve of the policy which would give 
us cheM sugar this year and dear sugar forever 
thereafter. I would like to know of gentlemen 
upon what principle they can stand — unless they 
are for out-and-out free trade — when they pro- 
pose to exclude sugar from all protection wnat- 
ever? True, it is an article of primary necessity 
—of universal use — and ought we not the more 
to encourage a cheap and home supply ? 

We have held out inducements to the sugar 
planters in the South to make heavy investments 
for the production of sugar. If the duty should 
be abandoned the whole business would be 
abandoned, and subject those engaged to heavier 
penalties than even the severity of the seasons. 
For the past ten years we have obtained upon an 
average not less than one third of our supply of 
sugar from Louisiana, at prices of from tour to 
■ix and eight cents. (Vide table B.) Who does 
not see that, if we had been compelled to go 
abroad for tliis amount of suj^ar, prices would 
have raneed much higher durmg all this time? 
If there had been no sugar produced in the Uni- 
ted States the past year, the price, instead of 
being ten cents the pound, would doubtless have 
been not less than fifteen. For the last year or 
two unpropitious seasons have largely reduced 
the crop; and this, as I understand it, is the great 
reason why the sugar interest is to be abandoned 
to its fate. Well may the sugar planter say: 

" When sorrows come tliey come not ain^e, 
Bat in battalions." ^ 

They hope to recover — they are straggling to 
recover; and yet, while they are crushed to the 
earth by an inhospitable season, in their hour of 
extreme peril it is proposed to give them a finish- 
ing blow; and, in tneir day of calamity, it is pro- 
posed to mock them by an entire witndrawal of 
what was not begrudeed them in the dawn of 
their prosperity ! Why, sir, even the drunken 
Irish Doy has too much of honor to strike his 
father when he is down. If it is a sufficient reason 
for placing su^ar on the free list because its pro- 
duction has diminished, then should broadcloth 
be placed on the free list, for the manufacture of 
that has wholly ceased. I stand on tAe principle 
of giving inciaental protection wherever it may 
be needed, and the parties concerned are the best 
judees of that. 

If we are to go on the principle of throwing 
overboard a Jonah every time there comes up a 
squall — now wool, now >uear, and now iron — 
there will not be enough left to grapple with the 
one-eyed giant of free trade; and all the favor gen- 
tlemen wul have secured to any favorite branch 
of industry will be that accorded to Ulysses, of 
being devoured last. 

In 1850 there were produced in Vermont 
6,349,357 pounds of maple sugar; and in ordi- 
luury seyons, reckoning the consumption at 



thirty pounds per eapUa, it reaches about two 
thirds of the whole amount consumed. The 
quality has been greatly improved within a few 
years, and is mosUy consumed in the State; but 
whatever bart is sold, on account of its fine and 
peculiar flavor for various culinary purposes, 
commands full prices. It is not to oe expected 
that the sugar-maple can ever be made to yield so 
ereat an amount of sugar as would be required 
for the general use of the country, though the 
trees may be very rapidly grown for that purpose; 
but the introduction of the Chinese sugar-cane, 
torgho sueret holds out some encouragement to 
hope that a new source of supply has been dis- 
covered. If this should turn out to be another 
morus mtLUicaiUis speculation, as is but too prob- 
able, and if the sugar-cane of Lousiana shall 
remain unfruitful after being spared another year, 
and after being dug about, then indeed we may 
be forced to place sugar among that exotic list of 
articles whicn the United States cannot produce. 
But the trial should not be abandoned without a 
struggle commensurate with its importance; and 
whenever the duties upon sugar arc to be entirely 
repealed, some reciprocal advantages should be 
obtained-^such as the relaxation of the onerous 
duties now imposed upon our produce admitted 
into Cuba. Besides this, Spain takes care to 
regulate her export duty upon sugar according to 
the scale of the market prices in the United States; 
and , if she were left untrammeled by our product, 
she would be able to extort still ni»her export 
charges. If we let it come free, she should let it 
go free. • 

COTTON. 

The success of the doctrine of protection is 
clearly manifest in the history of American cot^ 
ton goods. At the close of tne war, in 1816, the 
double duties ceased; but through the exertions 
of such men as Calhoun and Lowndes, the square 
yard duty was retained upon cottons and valued 
at twenty cents per square yard, although cost- 
ing under, which amounted to actual prohibition 
on all goods under that price. The result is, that, 
while we still need some protection upon fine 
goods, we can undersell the world on the coarse 
fabrics, and reoutre no protection upon anything 
below what is Known as No. 26 in point of fine- 
ness. A few years since we shippea cotton drill- 
ings to Calcutta, (Hindostan,) from whence the 
world, at the date of our Revolution, drew its chief 
supplies of cotton; but the British Government 
endeavored to shut us out of the rising trade by 
at once levying a duty of ten per cent. On all such 
goods. Tnis did not prove sufficient; and in two 
ur three years an additional duty of ten per cent, 
was put on, which successfully excluded the 
American eoods. Another point is to be noted 
here; and tnat is, the jealous care with which the 
British watch and protect their trade wherever it 
requires any such aid. 

CONCLUSION. 

The whole philosophy of our revolutionary 
fathers was both theoretical and practical inde- 
pendence — absoluft and eternal. If this was the 
ruline idea of three millions of people, with colo- 
nial boundaries, surely the idea cannot be less 
and weaker when our population is nine times 
larger, with continental boundaries ! With the 
vast forces of our active population, with the un- 
bounded extent of our pastures and plains, savan- 
nas and deltas, hills and prairies, with a climate 
that reaches from tropical neat to polar cold, with 
all the advantages of mineral wealth and commer- 
cial enterprise ; — ^if, with all these surround ings, we 
cannot achieve practical independence, then will 
our administrative imbecility have been proven, 
and the incapacity of a ereat people for self-eov- 
ernment will have been demonstrated. Without 
the production and control of the primary neces- 
sities of life we must remain the vassals of those 
who are the arbiters of our supplies. All admit 
that in war we should make our own cannon and 
our own gunpowder. Unless war be the natu- 
ral state of man, and in proportion as the years 
of peace are greater than those of war, it is quite 
as important that we shall be independent in peace 
as in war. Food and clothing are not less indis- 
pensable in peace than in war. 

Such articles, then, of primary necessity as 
there is any hope of successIuUy pro^^cipf , should 



be waked into life — nursed into perennial vigor— 
by moderate and steady discriminations in their 
favor so long as their condition makes it proper, 
or so long as there is a probable chance of ulti- 
mate success. 

I trust we shall be able to harmonize all inter- 
ests by being just and liberal to all, and check the 
unprofitable accumulation going on in the Treas- 
ury. With these objects in view, I shall vote for 
such amendments as the line of my argument 
would indicate, and, if they are adopted, I shall 
then vote for the bill. 



Tabls a. 



IFbol pToiucti i» the 
UniUiSiaUa, 
1840. 1850. 



Alabama pounds, 930,353 

Arkaoiaa 64,943 

Florida 7^85 

Georgia 371^ 

Kentucky 1,786,847 

Louisiana 49^283 

Maryland 488,291 

MissiMippi 175,196 

Missouri. S62,Si6S 

North Carolina 635,044 

South Carolina 899,170 

Tennessee 1,060,333 

Texas 

Virginia.... 3,538,374 

Connecticut 889,870 

Maine 1,465,551 

Rhode Island 161830 

NewHarapshiie 1,960,517 

Massachusetts. ••• 941,906 

Vermont. 3/899^335 

California 

Delaware 64,404 

Illinois.... 650,007 

Indiana 1,937,919 

Iowa. 33,039 

Michigan n 153,375 

NewJersey < 397,907 

New York 9,845,995 

Ohio 3,685,^ 

Pennsylvania.... 3,C ~ 

Wisconsin *...»....... 



,845,905 



657,118 

182.595 

93,947 

990,019 

9,997,433 
109,897 
477,438 
559,619 

1,697,164 
970,738 
487,233 

1,364,378 
131,917 

3,860,765 
497,454 

1,364,034 
199,699 

1,108,476 
585.136 

3,400,717 

57,76§ 

9,150,113 

9,610,987 

373,898 

2,043,283 

375.396 

10,071,301 

10,196,371 

4,481,570 

253,963 



Tabls B.— Aigi 
ImfortetU 



. [/noompte/c.] 

Produetdin Price in New 
United Slotet, Orleans. 



835. 

849 173,863,555 

843. 71,335,131 

844 186,804,578 

845 111,957,404 

850.. J 

853. 400,U»,000 

854 

855 

856 

857....... 



aver. crop, 
■toon crop. 
140,000,000 
100,000,000 
904,913,000 
175,000,000 
937,133,000 
370,000,000 
600,000,000 

■hoft crop. 
100,000,006 



5|Cto 6 

10i< to 11 

3^ to 4 

4;ilo 6 

6 lo 7 



l^to 4 
4^ to 6 
7 to 9 
9 toll 



Tabls C. 

By the second annual report of the Boston Board of 
Trade, it appears that prices of superfine wool, which aro 
about the same they would be for medium fleece wool, 
have been as follows : 

In the year 1843 .....98 cents per pound. 

1844 40 " " 

1845 40 «« " • 

1846 34 " « 

1847 30 " «* 

1848 36 " " 

1849 38 « « 

1850..... 40 « « 

1851 45 «« «« 

1859 41 «« «« 

1853 SO " " 

1854 50 " " 

1855 35 " " 

1856 49 « " 



STABILITY OP AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 

SPEECH OP HON. L. D. EVANS, 

OF TEXAS, 
In the HoUBK of RKPRXtENTATIVBl, 

February 4, 1857. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole oo the 
state of the Unio»— 

Mr. EVANS said: 

Mr. Chairmak: Uoitjr in fundamental opiniona 
constitutea the spiritual eaeence, the very life and 
aoul of nationality; for there can be no narraony 
in any aaaociation without conaent, and no con- 
sent without accord in ideas. But difference in 
race invariably develops a corresponding differ- 
ence in primary belief. Hence, as diffitence in 
rhc« mfuiif<^8t0 itf^if on a prettt ocaIo iu ue low* 
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nor of American soeiety, to this cause alone I 
ascribe the principal dangers which threaten the 
Btability of the Republic. 

The fact is in^pntestable . Intellectual anarchy 
reigns throughout the land. There is no social 
doctrine, no scientific maxim of government, as- 
sured of general assent, or ftee from incessant 
discussion. The entire population of the coun- 
try appears to be slowly dividing into distinct 
nationalities, as perverse in their prejudices, as 
opposite in their peculiarities of thought and feel- 
ing, as if they were severed by the breadth of 
anCTy seas, or the height of icy mountains. 

in one place, the ear is startled by the idioms of 
a stranee speech confounding the native tongue. 
In another, every nerve of patriotism and human- 
ity is thrilled with horror oy the spectacle of in- 
furiate mobs battling over the sacrttl ballot-box, 
which they pollute with the blood of murder. 
Here, one exclaims with terrific anathemas against 
the institution of slavery; yonder, they shout as 
wildly: *<it is the main pillar of the Republic; 
therefore open the ^tes of the high seas, and 
ship all Africa over. ' In the mean time learned 
divines and the largest churches separate on the 

2ueBtion, and the communion of the peaceable 
*hri8t resounds with the clangor of deoate, and 
the curses of excommunication. 

In the North, they proclaim a frightful despo- 
tism in Congress to rule the people of the Terri- 
tories as the mere serfs of government. In medial 
latitudes, they announce the monstrous dogma 
of squatter sovereignty, that political phantom, 
soiled in Kansas with the lurid smoke of civil 
war, and reeking in Utah with the odors of adul- 
tery . While in the fiery light of the South, it is 
boldly maintained that every act of Federal au- 
thority may be rendered null by the acts of a single 
State. And thus goes the conflict. 

"W^ho, then, can doubt the danger? For, no 
community qm remain one, unless a preponder- 
ant inajorit^r of its members be one in fundamental 
opinion. It is a law of human nature, coextensive 
with all experience, that intelle<^al strife fends 
ever, more and more, to become physical, to 
emerge in the condition of positive force with a 
view to aggressive conquest. The battle of thun- 
dering arms follows the anterior battle of ideas, 
as the consequence follows the cause. 

Indeed, one might imaeine the period of actual 
collision very close at hand, to judge by the tokens 
of the approaching shock so strongly significant 
in the late presidential canvass; for, in that grand 
political struggle, there was a cause at work in- 
comparably more ominous of evil than any ever 
before evolved in the annals of American elections. 
A patriot should weep to think of it; the face of 
an honest man should burn with blushes to name 
it; but Ihe damning truth will be stamped on the 
eternal records of guilty shame: that cause was 
bribery. 

Are not these ffloomy portents in the social 
firmanent ? Alas ! one of the saddest pages in all 
the world's history enables us to interpret their 
terrible meaning. In the last days of the Roman 
republic, the inauspicious days which preceded 
so closely the civil wars of Marius and Sylla, as 
they prepared the way for the bloody sword of 
Caesar, the same flagitious barter or votes pre- 
dominated in the Capitol as the only avenue to 
official trust. The result was a lesson of horrors 
for the instruction of all future ages. Will you 
profit by that dreadful example? But whether 
we elect to do so or not, there will be no change 
in the everlasting laws; and for all time, when- 
ever political factions in a free Government begin 
by contending against each other with g^old, they 
will not be long m learning to struggle with naked 
steel . Thus it must Jl)e apparent to the most care- 
less observation that the intellectual anarchy is 
universal and incessant, that the conflict of icieas 
pervades all the elements of society, while a pro- 
found and permanent demoralization is silently 
poisoning tne current of political life at its very 
source. 

I have attributed these various evils to the gen- 
eral antagonism of primary opinions existing in 
the bosom of American society, and that again 
to the broadly-marked and deeply-defined differ- 
ences of race, a^|;gregated, without being united, 
in the ssme territorial limits. Or the cause of all 
the mischief, of both the piesent disseneioa and 



the prospective peril, might be characterized 
briefly as a double antagonism of religions and 
races, tending, by the fixed necessity orirreversi- 
ble natural laws, in opposite social directions. 

That difference in religious ideas operates aa. 
a mighty repulsiVe force to divide and distract 
nationalities, no sober student of human nature 
will deny, since every field of history, ancient and 
modem, presents endless and awful memorials of 
the fact. Indeed, in the great progressive devel- 
opment of humanity, the Uieological principle has 
been preponderant in every evolution, suboMina- 
ting all the other social elements to its supreme 
control. It is this which has always stiniulated 
and modified the industry, arts, habits, customs, 
and every special institution of nations, so that 
every consiaerable change in religion, as Fetich- 
worship, Polytheism, Judaism, Qiristianity, and 
the Protestantreformation,has invariably effected 
a correlative change in the state of civilization. 

It must be conc^ed, however, that the religious 
sentiment has suffered a remarkable, if not an 
irrevocable decline in the European and American 
world. It is, therefore, highly improbable that the 
pen of history will ever again be called to record 
any more of those sanguinary theological wars, 
such as once swept the land and sea with whirl- 
winds of fiery wrath. Nevertheless, the religious 
idea must not be ignored by the philosopnical 
statesman; because, in the lone ages of its vig- 
orous activity it inscribed peculiar and powerful 
impressions on the character of each separate 
race, which centuries of future time, with all the 
searching criticism of an arroeant skeptical phi- 
losophy, will scarcely succeed in blotting out. 
Thus tne eternal traces of the volcano remain in 
its locality, though the torch of the burning moun- 
tain has been extinguished forever; and so every 
old faith, even that of Paganism, still survives in 
the peculiarities of the people it once influenced. 
O&tholicism has been disintegrated by the spirit 
of Protestantism — llfets become in a manner Pro- 
testant; but the Catholic and Protestant nations 
yet differ, intellectually and socially, almost as 
widely as at any former era. 

Besides, in the lareept sense, the principle of 
religion is indestructioly immortal as humanity 
itself, as it embraces whatever form of original 
philosophy assumes the fundamental explanation 
of man and nature; the efficient and final causes; 
the first and the last secret links in that endless 
diain of mysteries with which we are so darkly 
bound . And hence, the character of this primary 
explanation, whatever it may be, theological, crit- 
ical, or positive, must always affect the ^neral 
and special attributes of every particular civiliza- 
tion by which it is received; since the speculative 
beliefs of mankind never fail to superinduce cor- 
responding emotions, conduct, and habits. Pre- 
cisely as a new idea changes Uie individuml, so it 
transforms the characteristics of a nation. 

What, then, is the actual state of fundamental 
opinion in the general thought of American so- 
ciety? Does it exhibit the pleasing traits of an 
indissoluble unity, or those of an enormous 
divergence? The inquiry itself seems super- 
fluous. The multitudinous names of Catholic, 
Protestant, Jew, Mormon, Spiritualist, Sweden- 
borgian, Transcendentalist, Deist, Atheist, and a 
thousand other different sects, flash across the 
memory to signalize the number and nature of 
our infinite antagonisms; while every one of these, 
in addition to the difference of his theological 
conceptions, entertains a different system of polit- 
ical ioeas. 

Nor is the rivalry among them the less intense 
because it is more subduM and noiseless. The 
various creeds of the Protestant world struggle 
for proselytes as earnestly as ever; and silently, 
stealthily, perhaps surely, glides the tonsured 
priest to displace them all. 

I have said that all these religious antagonisms 
are profoundly implicated with correlative points 
of divergence in political doctrine; and the divis- 
ions on the question of slavery are demonstra- 
tive of the fact. If you will give me the latitude 
where any individual lives, and the name of the 
church of which he is a communicant, I will en- 
gage, Arom such data alone, to determine his party 
relations, whether Democratic or Republican. 
Nor must it be forgotten, that the orieinal impulse 
to every movement of agitation on the subject of 



slavery was the result of a relieious sentiment; 
as still evenr giddy gyration of the storm, every 
wave that dashes against the foundations of the 
Constitution, is urgecf and guided by the same 
immeasurable force. 

But what is the real nature of the intellectual 
discord last mentioned ? It is the accidental serv- 
itude of a particular race. If there had been only 
one homogeneous nationality in the country, the 
problem of slavery never could have arisen. 
Therefore, one fertile source of antagonism in the 
primary beliefs of American society has resulted 
from antagonism in the races. 

Moreover, it is susceptible of the most com- 
plete inductive proof, that difference of race per$e 
never fails to effect the clearest specific difference 
in all the elements of national character. Prima 
facie t this assertion might seem opposed to the 
principle previously stated — ^that the religious idea 
IS preponderant in the social organism; and hence 
it mi^bt be hastily inferred* that homogeneity of 
religion would induce a nerfect unity in civilization. 

However, the briefest analysis of historical 
facts suffices to remove the apparent contradiction , 
and to demonstrate fully that rafee reacts on all the 
philosophical conceptions as extensively and as 
euMgetically as the latter influence the former; so 
tha^ although the whole of humanity exhibits 
the cheering signs of a continuous intellectual 
' progress, the development can never produce a 
thorough accord in the mental and moral culture, 
or in the social condition of the different races. 

In one sense, the fine poetic thought of the cel- 
ebrated Pascal is a scientific truth — ihat all men 
in every country of the globe, and throughout the 
entire course of ages, may be regarded as a single 
grand man, always living and incessantly learn- 
ing. The general law of progressive evolution, 
as discovered by Comte, is briefly this: 1. Fetich 
worahip and cannibal war. 2. Polytheism, and 
its wara of conque8t,with the institution of sjavery , 
and the cultivation of the beautiful arts. 3. Mon- 
otheistic Catholicism, with its tendency to de- 
fensive war; the transformation of slavery into 
serfage; the rise of free labor, and Uic gradual in- 
auguration of positive philosophy. 4. The Prot- 
estant Reformation, with its immense expansion 
of intense energy, and the development of liberty 
in all possible directions. 

What an amazing march of amelioration is 
here presented ! How vast the chasm of intel- 
lectual distance which separates the polished 
European from the naked' sava^ cannibal, his 
remote ancestor in the forests of frozen Scandi- 
navia ! It seems miraculous as a new creation. 

But the most curaory reference to the gnpat 
chart of history will show that this law of social 
evolution is subject to striking variations. We 
behold, at the outset, all historical nations com- 
mencing at the lowest point in the scale of civil- 
ization — as one might say, at the zero of intellect- 
ual life. Some ascend ,a fi»w degrees, and then 
remain ^tionary for thousands of yeara; others 
rise higfler and pause, or perhaps retrograde; 
while othera again increase the velocity of their 
movement onwards and upwards as it were for- 
ever. 

Now, by 'analyzing the circumstances con* 
nected with these remarkable ratios in the differ- 
ences of human development, philosophers havo 
detected two principles of variation— climate and 
race. And though it is extremely difficult to 
estimate the exact amount of influence exerted 
by each respectively, the powerful effect of both 
must be considered indisputable. Montesquieu 
and Victor Cousin assign all the facts of social 
perturbation to the agency of climate, laying down 
the maxim,' ** Such a chmate being given, such 
a people follows." Nor can it be doubted that 
the reaction of external natare on man is alto- 
gether equal to the action of man on material na- 
ture. Every individual and every society must 
be subject to modification by the local laws of a 
peculiar environment. The resident of the icy 
zone must, of necessity, differ from the inhab- 
itant of those sultry sands flaming etemallybe- 
neath the direct rays of an equatorial sun. This 
results from the mutual acuon and reaction of 
humanity and its home in time and space. 

Nevertheless, after deducting all the effects 
which can justly be attributed to climatic influ- 
encei there will be left a gieol mass of midaal 
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phenomena, such as only can be accounted for 
by the assumption of a persiatcni divercity in the 
races. For we see nations in the same latitude, 
and situated on the same isothermal line, or even 
aggregated in one identical locality, yet each pre- 
serving for ages its characteristic peculiarities, 
and without betraying the least toKens of any 
tendency to approximate a common type. It 
may inaeed be true, that such differences were 
primarily superinduced on a condition of perfect 
unity by climatic action, exerted during cniliads 
of years; but still the fact stands the same in its 
present scientific import and value, because it is 
universally conceded that the varieties have now 
become permanent. 

However, all are compelled to admit the uni- 
formity of an invariable correlation betwixt the 
peculiarities of each separate nationality and the 
state of its civilization. We are therefore clearly 
entitled to infer that difference in race, if not the 
sole agency, is at least a principal cause of the 
perturbations affecting the course of human de- 
velopment. And hence also, the conclusion is 
irrcBlstible that diversity of race must tend nat- 
urnlly to social and political anarchy, inasmuch 
as it leads to fundamental antagonisms in opinion, 
feeling, and habit. 

I shall not pause to inquire as to the acnial 
origin of the various races, whether it may have 
been one or multiple. The question, though 
fiercely debated by eminent names, must be ut- 
terly repudiated by the modesty of sober science, 
as appertaining to a topic radically inaccessible 
to the human faculties. Nor, if even a solution 
could be obtained, would it possess the slightest 
practical utility. For identity of origin can fur- 
nish no proof of any ulterior or perpetual unity, 
or the reverse, in tnat which is subject to inces- 
sant changes. Every political problem should 
refer to the condition of humanity as it is now, 
not as it was emerging out of the impenetrable 
abyss of ages. 

Besides, the mere fact of origin, if it were ever 
00 well ascertained, could shed no light on the 
far more important fact of unity; and the latter, 
as to all the races, is completely established by 
scientific considerations such as no hypothesis 
can shake. ** The positive philosophy,*' says 
Comte, '* teaches the absolute homogeneity of 
the human mind, as regards individuals, so that 
no differences arc possiole but those of degree." 
Therefore the essential unity of the species is 
constituted by their sommon possession of the 
same powers and passions — the fixed uniformity 
of a nature always identical in kind. 

This unalterable identity is more especially 
sigViificaiit in the moral faculty, that genuine ele- 
ment of personality. For do not all the races 
exhibit the ideas and emotions generated by the ; ; 
sense of rieht and wrong, of duty and of merit? i 
And the inlieritance of this exalted attribute di- 
vides them from the domain of the brute creation 
by a contradistinction as wide as the whole 
breadth of the heavens. ^ 

Nevertheless, this fact of a fundamental unity 
in kind coexists with an almost incalculable di- 
versity in degree, thus dispersing the species into 
so many nationalities, and rendering it impossible 
for them to combine into prosperous or permanent 
society in the same territorial sphere. And hence 
the antagonism of the difilercnt races in the bosom 
of the American Republic threatens our system 
with a perpetual tenoency to disintegration, which ' 
was the proposition I lost set out to prove. . 

But the evils resulting naturally from the social ! 
aggregation of races rcouire to be more specially i 
noted, as they extend tar beyond the mere case I 
of intellectual anarchy or civil dissension, entail- | 
ing a multitude of deadly consequences for count- ; 
less generations. Let rae describe concisely the | 
historical course of such examples. 

In the first place, when different nationalities 
meet within the same boundaries, they always 
encounter each other as natural enemies. There 
seems to be an instinctive antipathy betwixt 
them — the spontaneous action of an effective law 
which pervades the entire animal kingdom, from 
the insect groveling in the dust to the coglo that 
skims the highest cloud of heaven; and the test i 
of this antipathy is the propensity for mutual 
war, but more especially, tlie absence of all chaste \ 
love bctwvcu the sexes of opposite naiiuiiaUiies. .1 



The negative characteristic, or affective repul- 
sion last indicated, may be seen verified to the 
fullest extent in the ethnological phenomena of 
our own country; for the tender and beautiful 
attraction of sexual sympathy scarcely reveals 
itself at all betwixt the hcteroo;eneous elements 
of American society. The various races remain 
apart in a sort of savage isolation, or like the 
different tribes of animals. Do the Irish emi- 
grants swarm to a German ball, or the Germans 
to an Irish funeral ? And how rare in comparison 
with^he numerical ratios of the several nation- 
alities are the instances of their intermarriage ! 

It is true, there seems to be an exception to the 
universality of this general law in persons of 
depraved appetite, or of mixed genealogy, who 
commonly prefer foreign blood and the most re- 
volting contrast of colors. These, however, are 
cases not of love, but of licentiousness — the per- 
version of natural desire, not its normal manifes- 
tation. 

But however this may be, there cannot be a 
doubt that difTcrent nationalities begin their ac- 
quaintance with reciprocal hostilities; for in 
what Slate, that of peace or of war, do you first 
behold the various races? Everywhere, engaged 
in mortal strife — everywhere, when they meet, 
encountering as natural enemies, with a rage 
almost as fici'ce,an aversion as invincible as that 
of different species of animals. Take, for exam- 
ple that striking picture, executed three thousand 
two hundred years ago, recently discovered in a 
temple of the Nubian desert, and inserted in Dr. 
Nott's Types of Mankind. The antique artist 
symbolizes, in a gorgeously-colored tableaux, 
the victories of the Egyptian King, Rameses II., 
who is represented as brandishing his pole-ax 
over the heads of three races — Negroes, Nubians, 
and Asiatics; while above the monarch's head 
runs the hieroglyphic scroll: **The beneficent 
living god, guardian of glory, smites the south, 
puts to flight the east, ruly by conquest, and 
drags to his country all foreign lands. " Or , look 
at that other picture of the same Elgyptian king, 
driving before his chariot a double nle of Negro 
and Nubian captives, the latter, a somewhat 
light-tinted people, strongly contrasting with the 
jet black Negroes, one of whom is represented 
oy the painter as roaring like a wild beast with 
rage and pain. No one can mistake here the 
conflict of races. 

Next, refer to the work of M. Bodichon, a 
distinguished French surgeon in the army of 
Algeria, who proved that the aborigines of both 
France and Spain were of a brown complexion, 
the people who first appear in history as Iberi- 
ans. Atterwards, a blonde race entered the same 
territory; and the two nationalities — the blonde 
and the brown — immediately displayed the antip- 
athy 0^ natural enemies, and never ceased the 
deadly struggle until the brown nation sought 
refuge from the superior prowess or skill of their 
blonde antagonists in the wild fastnesses of the 
Pyreneou mountains, where their Basque descend- 
ants may be traced to the present hour— a con- 
test which has been signalized by the splendid 
eloquence of Alichelet. Latham extends the area 
of the war betwixt the brown and blonde races to 
an almost indefinite space. He says: 

" The enrly population of Europe was ouce horaogeneous 
from Lnpland to Grenada; but it luut been overlaid and 
displaced, the only rcmnanta extant being the Finns and 
OHsqups— the former protected by their Arctic climate, and 
tiie lauer by the walls of the Pyrencos." 

Malte-Brun reckons ten existing races still in 

Europe; but remarks: 

" The nion ancient are the least nuracroos ; thas. in a 
forest the olde«t trees perish, while the younger extena.aflir 
their wido-sprcadinK branches. Tiie lime will perhaps como 
when these ton racca may be reduced to five or six." 

In another place, where he gives a general chart 
or analytic outline of all the European nations, 
ancient and modern, the result shows that twenty 
g[reat historical tribes have become altogether ex- 
tinct, while thirty others can only be traced in 
obscure mixtures. I can think of no reminis- 
cence in history so unspeakably mournful as this,. 
the death of whole races, which has been going 
on from immemorial ages, and which may yet 
bo witnessed in the gradual fading away of the 
Indian people beneath our very eyes. Alas ! little 
cares remorsclcf^s nature, in the generality of her 
inexorable iron la^s, fur Ui« tears of tof ture sl^e 



may wring from human hearts, or the dust Co 
which she reduces the proudest empires, provided 
she can accomplish her grand aim — the evolution 
of more highly-finished social forms. 

But I have not the leisure, noffcan it be neces- 
sary to ampUfy the evidence on this topic. Do 
you desire more ? Recur to the annals oi any na- 
tion at random, you find its first foundations laid 
in the war of races. Behold the bloody strife of 
Tartar and Hindoo, of Saxon and Celt, of Ger- 
man and Sdavonian, of Jew and Gentile, of thq 
European against the Indian, both of the east and 
of the west. Hence, as the common rule, when 
races meet, they struggle for the mastery ; and, aa 
the unavoidable consequence, the more vigorous 
proves victorious, predominates, brings under 
the yoke its feebler antagonist. ^Then, one of 
two things inevitably happens— either the con- 
quered peopft must be subjected to the conditioo 
of servitude, the servitude of caste, which is col* 
lective slavery, or that of individual slavery — or 
else the conquerors and conquered must coalesoq 
into a single community. • 

Now, let lis examine what follows from th« 
first supposition. Is the vanquished nee subju- 
gated to the subordinate position of a caste ? A 
considerable degree of civilization may be dcTel- 
oped. The collective multitude of slaves tiU the 
soil, and construct magnificent masses of temples 
and tombs for their conquerors; for the greal 
authority of Niebuhr has established the fact that 
all castes originated in conquest. Such a social 
organism may be very durable, existing for in- 
definite centuries, so that no historian can, ia 
certain instances, descry its beginning, while no 
philosopher can foresee its end. But the system 
always stands in a state of immobility, or re- 
volves in a changeless circle, like some huge piece 
of mechanism, as destitute of freedom, as insus- 
ceptible of progress or improvement. Such was 
ancient Egypt. Such have been,^|d such are 
still, all the empires of the eastern^Krld. 

But suppose the conquered people to be reduced 
to individual slavery, what results? Generally the 
brightest splendor of civilization , with agriculture, 
ana all the industrial and beautiful arts, with mil- 
itary activity; the advance of science, and the pro- 
gressive poUsh of a refined society. Such Stales^ 
too, have existed during many centuries, but they 
have always been transitory when compared with 
the great oriental hierarchies founded on tlie strong 
principle of caste; as we witness in the former 
republics of Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. The 
voice of history proclaims it: every social sys- 
tem of the ancient world which rested on the in- 
stitution of personal bondage has fallen, remaiaa 
fallen. 

But why did slavery in these cases display such 
a fatal and uniform tendency to eifect national 
decline and dissolution ? Simply because slavery 
itself could not be perpetuated like the oreaoism 
of oriental caste; for there was a law of human 
nature operating incessantly to break the chain of 
the bondmen, and mingle them withtbeir niasters. 
Long familiarity, particularly in the daily intima- 
cies of domestic life, mitigates and removes the 
most stubborn antipathies, and thus finally allows 
the common passional instincts a free course of 
development. 

But however we may explain the fact, it is 
nevertheless incontestable, that in the Egyptian, 
Persian, Greek, and Roman civilizations, a mpid 
fusion of races occurred as the consequence of 
slavery. This fusion could not fail to produce per- 
petual manumissions, until the chief social element 
consisted of freedmen still bearing the marks of 
their servile origin. The result was a universal 
degeneration of blood, with the connected effem- 
inacy of spirit, and a general corruption of morals. 
For instance, there was never a more noble eth- 
nological character than that of the priroitivc Per- 
sians; and yet, within a few centuries, they be- 
came so deteriorated by mixture with the coa- 
qiiered nations, that millions of them could not 
withstand as many thousand pure Greeks, led on 
by the hero of Granicus and Arbela, 

In the case of Rome, the fact is yet more strik- 
ing, since history enables us to perceive the cause 
at work, from its first inception until the conse- 
quence becomes fixed and final before our very 
eyes; for alLsoientific historians now unanimously 
discard the hoary » y9th4iQtdou4 hypothesis, ikt^\ 
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the ruin of the Roman republie wm vroQg:ht 
•olely by wealth, luxury, and corruption of 
morala. Thus Michelet, speaking of the times 
of Marius and Sylla, discloses the true cause: 
** The patricians were no longer patricians, they 
were mostly ennobled plebeians; in the same man- 
ner the people were no lon^r a people, buta'col- 
lection of freedmen of various nations." 

It is therefore evident fW>m all historical con- 
siderations, as it is equally deducible from aptiori 
principles of reasoning, tnat the double effect of 
antagonism in race is, first, am^t, and ulti- 
mately fusion, with the inevitabllHEB of original 
Bationality; and that nothing can avert this natu- 
nU order of sequence. For the influence of this 
eternal law undermines in the end even the pow- 
erful institution of caste, reducing the nctorsand 
the vanquished to a common level. 

But there is still another case to be treated-^that 
of coenate races nearly equ^llent in character. 
And here, contrary to what a superficial thinker 
might have imagined, the difficulty of blending 
antagonistic blood has been found far greater than 
in instances where the difi^rence was much more 
conspicuous. 

Thus the Celts, Qermans, and Sclavonians, 
have existed face to face, and sometimes in a state 
of interlocation, for thousands of years; yet the 

J^reat masses of the nationalities keep as remote 
rom amalgamation as ever. 

The fact appears to have been otherwise in the 
half dozen civilizations of antiquity, all of which 
are now extinct. In the Hindoo, the Egyptian, 
the Assyrian, the Greek, the Chinese, and the 
Etruscan societies, the primary development ori- 
ginatird with conquerors or colonists or the white 
Arian stock, who nevertheless finally became in- 
intermingled with the black or yellow natives, 
producing, among other degenerate specimens, 
that negroid type still preserved in the paintings 
of the older monuments along the Nile. Hence, 
the question suggests itself, why do not the mod- 
ern races manifest a similar tendency to fusion? 
Wherefore docs the natural antipathy of these 
evince the character of unconquerable aversion ? 
The fact seems to be the result of two joint cir- 
curastaneea. First, there must always be a greater 
4^ility of interfusion betwixt two opposite eth- 
nological masses when one sustains but a smaQ 
relative proportion to the other. But this is pre- 
cisely what happened in the case of all the an- 
tique civilizations. A comparatively mere handful 
of conquerors or colonists of the white Arian 
stock sufficed to subject, by their arms or intelli- 

fence, countless millions of the colored natives; 
ence, a rapid amalgamation was inevitable, in 
spite of the powerful obstacle interposed by the 
arrogant expedient of 'caste. In the modern na- 
tionalities, the fact is different, as the respective 
numbers are not greatly disproportionate. But, 
secondly, a far more effectual cause is perceiv- 
able in the very similarity of the European races. 
Does not every one see that the marxed inferi- 
ority of a people must facilitate its subjugation 
to tue prowess of another, its superior ? Is it not 
evident that the circumstance of equality betwixt 
antagonists tends to retard or prevent the con- 
quest of either? And such is the condition of the 
modern civilized nations. The Celts, Sclavoni- 
ans, Qermans, if not indeed equipollent, are all 
races of wonderful native vigor and imperishable 
vitality; and therefore it is impossible for any 
one of them to bring the rest under a complete 
and final subjection. But we have seen, as the 
general rule of al^history, that subjection must 
precede the inception of mixture; for while sep- 
arate nationalities continue to struggle for the 
mastery, the conflict itself will incessantly stim- 
ulate their original antipathies. The entire annals 
of Christian Europe are but one running practical 
commentary on the principle here stated; since 
Europe has never yet been fifty years without a 
war of races or rebgions, or of l>oth conioined. 

Do you doubt the indomitable vigor, the inex- 
tinguisbable vitality of these white races ? Con- 
sider the endurance of that old Celtic nationality 
which has been so rudely buffeted by the stormy 
strife of ages, beaten incessantly as the raeiu? 
ocean beats forever against the shores of Irehind 
or the pointed rocks of Wales. Two thousand 
▼ears before Christ, those same Celts app(jared 
an Itfllyv om^smI tlira# liiMNd sitiM of the 



Umbri, and ultimately emersed as one element 
of the Roman civilization . 1 hen another branch 
of the great Celtic family appeared in western 
Europe, displaced the Iberians, and were after- 
wards vanquished by the Romans, with whom 
in parts of Gaul they became blended. Next fol- 
lowed the terrible collision of the Germanic in- 
vasions — the Celts proving the weaker, yet still 
unconquerable. They would notminde with the 
victors; refused to acknowledge the fact of their 
defeat; but slowlj, sullenly, still fighting bravely 
as ever, retired into the Breta^ne of I^nce, or 
the Cornwall and Wales of England. **The 
Cambrians, "says Michelet, ** resisted their Ger- 
man enemy two hundred years by force of arms, 
and more than a thousana years by force of will; 
unconquerable will has been the genius of these 
people. " Nor were the Welsh ever vanquished ; 
for, after a thousand battles, England was forced 
to hold out the right hand of friendship by the 
tender of equal rights; but the conflict could not 
even thus have ended had not the races been sep- 
arated by geographical boundaries. Trace that 
undying Celtic stock in Scotland and Ireland, 
whither the Saxon must pursue them— pursue, 
destroy, it may be, yet never, never conquer; for 
what power human or divine can subjugate the 
will ? In Scotland the bloody struggle has stamped 
in awful grandeur the names of Wallace and 
Bruce, of Flodden Field and Banno^burn; the 
contest terminates at last in a compromise of 
equality, which is cemented by the spectacle of 
a Caledonian monarch on the English throne. 
Neither could peace ever have been effected here 
had not the masses of the two nations been lo- 
cally distinct. 

But how goes the strife of the natural antipa- 
thies across the Irish Channel ? Alas ! there it has 
not ended; perhaps never will have an end. For, 
though down in the dust for ages, the Irish Celt 
still ifiultiplies, against all insult, oppression, fam- 
ine; still turns, m the strength or an immortal 
hatred, to struggle with his still superior foe. 
Behold what a strange thing has happened to this 
race of a double character, so fickle and yet so 
obstinate I It has actually changed its religion, 
out of mere abhorrence to its enemy. Michelet 
has shown that the original Celtic Church was, 
of all others, the most heretical in the sight of the 
Catholic hierarchy, as much so as the Protest- 
antism of more recent times. The ancient Irish 
Church, in particular, up to 1156of our era, never 
acknowledged the slightest subjection to the see 
of Rome; ancL it was for this reason, as Hume 
says, and as the infamous document itself proves, 
that Pope Adrian issued his bull transferring; to 
King Henry II., of England, the supreme author- 
ity over the whole population of Ireland, advising 
him to invade and subdue the country, and espe- 
cially to enforce from every house the annual pay- 
ment of its penny to the successor of St. Peter. 
Such was the origin of England's political claim 
on Ireland. Hence, one m^t suppose that every 
Irish Celt would hate the Popes cordialljr, as he 
hates the line of English Kings. Why is it not 
so? Why are the Irish the most tenacious and 
unconvertible of Catholics ? Becaase the English 
oppressor, in time, changed his religion, and co- 
temporaneously doubled the weight of the yoke 
pressing on the neck of poor Ireland, from which 
the Roman hierarchy now sought to save her. 
Therefore, the religion of Rome has become un- 
speidrably dear to uie Irish as a symbol of nation- 
ality, while they detest in Protestantism the faith 
of their eternal enemies. 

The history of France in like manner, reveals 
on^ery page the uncompromising antagonism 
oirne European races, wnile it teaches another 
fact of equal significance to American politicians 
— that different nationalities may reside for a long 
course of centuries, not only unaer the same Gov- 
ernment, but in the very same neighborhood, 
without losing any of their ethnological attributes 
or instincts. Of this latter truth, Michelet's inim- 
itable historical painting is conclusive demon- 
stration. Mr. Thierry, in his history of the 
Gauls, treats the subject still more specially, and 
shows that a long separation between different col- 
onies of the same Celtic family, actually devel- 
oped in them the character of distinct races, as 
the Cejts proper, the Gaols, the Kymri, the Bel- 
giitti*^. Altot* perusing the work or Thierry, the 
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distinguished naturalist, M. Edwards, made a 
tour through France, Belgium, and Swiizcrland, 
thoroughly studying; the peculiarities of the pres- 
ent inpabitants; and, as tne general result, he de- 
clares that even now, notwithstanding the lapse 
of two thousand years, the types of the former 
nations, whether Gauls, Kymri, Belgians, or the 
brown Iberians, may still be disiinctly traced 
among their descendants, in the exact localities 
where the pen of the historian first takes them up. 

From such facts, we may well understand why 
France remained for so many centuries the graifl 
theater of civil wars, and wny her social soil is, 
to-day, the volcanic cradle of perpetual revolu- 
tions — why she knows not^ how to develop a 
democracy, or obey a despotism. 

As to tne eeneral history of the evil in the rest 
of Europe, tne briefest glance may suflice. But 
even that glance cannot fsil to exhibit the Teu- 
tonic element as preponderant in European civil- 
ization, and that the different nations present a 
graduated scale of progress and development, 
each decree in the comparative series correspond- 
ing to the state of purity or mixture which the 
Teutonic blood reveals in a given nation. At the 
end of the fifth century after Christ, every coun- 
trmin the north, west, and soutli of Europe had 
paRed under the power of German masters. Even 
into Russia a Scandinavian invasion penetrated, 
and cultivated the first germs of that mighty em- 
pire. 

It must be remembered, that Germany itself, 
notwithstandingits name, does not at present, 
contain a pure Teutonic population, being min- 
gled with the Scythian hordes that after the death 
of Attila became incorporated with many German 
tribes. Northern Germany, however, is nearly 
unalloyed Teutonic, and accordingly advanced in 
social improvement. 

In Spain, the Visigoths were absorbed by the 
native residents, Roman and Celtiberian; and 
then about the tenth century commenced the in- 
terfusion of Arabian blood, forming that degen- 
erate compound which the people now exhibit, 
as slaves of the tyrant and satellites of the priest. 

In northern, that is to say, the most civilized 
part of France, the German element prevails, and 
the descendants of the Teutonic conquerors ruled 
the country a thousand years. \ 

The blood of England, I need scarcely remark, 
is purely Teutonic; for the Norman-French of 
the Conquest were as thoroughly Germanic as 
the Anglo-Saxons themselves. Fortunate island, 
queen of the northern ocean, how I env)r thee, to 
be invaded and conquered so often, by Danes, 
Normans, and Norman-Neustrians — always by 
thy own kindred — and to be forever protected 
from base amalgamations by the sea, so hostile 
to others, but which loves thee and thine so 
well ! 

In Italy, the mixture of ethnological elements 
is complete; ' "**" 

The love" 
had the 

fiery light of unfading beauty out of heaven— to 
flash in song, to glow on the canvas, to breathe 
and burn and animate the coldest marble — now 
crouches beneath the rod of alien tyrants, and 
weeps in sadness, not for liberty, but for license. 

Havine, in the forgoing part of the argument, 
examined some of the chief principles connected 
with the antagonism of races, we must next in- 
quire as to the extent and special character of 
that antagonism as presented in the bosom of 
American society; for that it exists in fact, the 
most insolent and utter devotee of the foreign 
influence will not venture to deny. 

The original basis, or rither the ethnological 
subsoil of our population as deposited in the old 
thirteen States, consisted of English, Lowland 
Scotch, Dutch, Swedes, and Protestant Irish, all 
of them being decidedly Teutonic elements. The 
exceptions to this classification were small, fbw, 
and altogether unimportant. Indeed, at the era 
of the Revolution, the Anglo-Saxon blood and 
ideas had entirely predominated, so as to control 
exclusively all the forces and facts of American 
social and political life. The people were as 
thoroughly Germanic, or to speak more properly, 
English; as any to be found in England iiself. 
However, it must be admitted, that a perfect 
homogeneity did not even then codat between the 
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North and South, because such a homogeneitr | 
did not exist in that English society from whica 
ours emanated. The unalloyed Anglo-Saxon, 
though nearly related tOt was somewhat di^rent 
from the Norman-Neustrian conqueror. The 
Anglo-Saxon church before the Cfonquest was 
heretical in the eyta of Rome; and the essence of 
the heretical idea lingering in the unmixed Saxon 
blood, finally attained its complete development 
in the stern andjofty principles of the Puritan. 

On the other hand, the Norman element, chiv- 
alrous, impetuous, and romantic, if not always 
noble, delighted to ally itself with nobilitj, had a 
tincture of aristocracy, an innate love of power. 

One of these elements sought the rigid climate 
of New England, and the other the genial and 
sunny air of the South, as the proper spheres for 
their peculiar manifestations. I do not assert 
that the distribution oC»blood here supposed was 
uniform in either locality, that being rar from the 
fact; but in a general view, no one doubts that 
more of the Cavalier character than of the Puri- 
tan could be detected at the South, while in New 
England the I\iritan was immensely preponder- 
ant. 1 shall refer to this partial antagonism 
again, and trace its effects in our systems of 
political science. ^ 

It is possible that this difference, appareMy 
so very slight, would have been effaced in time 
without SLuy serious consequences, if the flood- 
gates of emigration had not so suddenly opened 
to pour in upon us four millions of raw recruits 
from a foreign shore to renew and extend the 
conflict of ideas.^ Behold them, an enormous 
host from the Rhine-land, and yet you can dis- 
tinguish every one from an American almost as 
far as the eye can reach; while they are still more 
opposite in all their modes of thought and 
feeling. 

By way of contrast, yonder swarms the pro- 
lific hive of vivacious Celts, that old race of the 
double character, fickle as the wind, yet stubborn 
as twisted steel, the race that never did and never 
will agree with its neighbors, unless it may rule 
them — the race that no earthly power can either 
conquer or govern. These aliens in nationality 
and religion number some two millions. 

But more singular and ominous than all,^the8e 
foreign legions do not scatter and diffuse them- 
selves over the land to melt away in the greater 
mass of the native population. No, they collect 
in the large cities to control the elective franchise, 
to keep their alien societies, to wear their national 
badges; qjr if they do penetrate the rural districts, 
it is to collect in clusters, to establish Irish or 
Dutch settlements, and to reproduce their minds 
and physiognomies in all their posterity; for you 
can identify a Celtic child or grand-chila as easily 
as his ancestor. 

Next, gaze towards the soil of the South, and 
you discover another foreign race that never can 
become nationalized ^|u>ut reducing all America 
to that negroid type Voisgusting to the eye on 
the older monuments of the Nile. Andftiis last 
most invincible antagonism of all stands on the 
strength of almost three millions and a half of 
slaves, and nearly half a million of their kindred 
frcedmen. 

Now look further ; sweep with your political 
telescope the careen forests and glorious prairies of 
the remote West; skim the Alpine heights of the 
stony chain, and glance where the great Columbia 
mingles its waters with the Pacific ocean, rushing 
towards Asia as if for conquest. All over this 
vast reeion you see still another race to the num- 
ber of tour hundred thousand — a grave and much- 
enduring race, whose sad countenance and solemn 
air remind you of the Caledonian Highlander, 
whose dcsUny of extinction his own so much 
resembles; and doubtless, too, if he had the gift 
of music, he would play, like the other, that last 
mournful tune now heard on the mountains where 
the tartan is flitting away from iu heather, ** We 
return — we return — we return no more!" 

Was there ever witnessed on the face of the 
whole earth before such a heterogeneous agglom- 
eration of ethnological elemenu, especially under 
circumstances so unpropitious ? In other instances 
of similar social chaos, history shows that the 
antagonistic materials were subordinated to a 
powerAil reginu, either the institution of caste, or 
a military government, which, by mere force of 



superior pressure, could keep them in some sort 
of order.. Not so here. We acknowledge no 
power independent of the people; and the Euro- 
pean emigrants, very soon after their arrival, 
become a part of the people. Strange political 
phenomenon ! What would you say of a country 
ruled by a king that allowed every chief of an 
alien trioe, entering its territorial jurisdiction, to 
participate in the royal authority, to share the 
jewelea regalia of the crown ? but that is just 
what we do. We divide and subdivide our 
American sovereignty with every pauper that 
European despotism, with loathin^^ and contempt, 
discharges on our shores. Very different was tne 
policy of that great Roman Republic which some 
of the southern statesmen, the disciples of Mr. 
Calhoun, are so prone to eulogize. It is true, all 
the nations of the world were destined to ascend, 
by turns, that lofty rdtk of the Capitol — omnium 
terrarum arcem — and take their seat in the Curie 
and Senate.. But two hundred years elapsed 
before the Latins could mount it, thouffh living 
in the immediate vicinity of the Seven Hills; two 
hundred years more for the neighboring Italians; 
three centuries longer for the nations subject to 
the empire; and lOier two more, the barbarian 
host or Alaric thundered over the Capitoline 
height. 




the benefit of future science. We account the 
exalted prerogatives of citizen sovereignty so 
cheap that we invite the universe to come and 
share them gratis. We deem 'the art of govern- 
ment more easily learned than a common trade, 
and say to those, familiar only with despotic 
forms, *< Come, take a hand in tne vulgar adinin- 
istration of a powerful republican empire; for, 
though the machinery is complicated and the 
wheels nicely balanced, though you may chance 
to break something, what of that, since the peo- 
ple are sovereign, and no matter where born, 
still you are one of the people?" 

If the foreign emigrants could be settled in 
separate colonies by themselves, so as to consti- 
tute particular German and Irish States, the evil 
m^ht be entirely averted; for, in that case, 
beme parted by geo^phical boundaries, there 
would be few occasions of collision with the 
native citizens of the country. The fact is well 
exemplified in the social harmony of the purely 
French population in parts of Louisiana; since 
there are no truer patriots, or more thorough 
Americans, than the chivalrous Catholic Creoles 
of that community. The real danger arises from 
proximity, the aggregation of opposite elements, 
opinions, and passions, in the same local sphere. 

But what has been the general result of so many 
antagonisms in religion, m race, and in the ideas 
which they must always necessarily develop? 
The consequence is visible to all in the present 
intellectual and social anarchy rife throughout 
the land; for every race and religion manifests 
a political influence in proportion to its extent 
and power, and therefore must find an organ for 
its expression and action in the operations of the 
Government. The Germans, the Irish , the Cath- 
olics, the infidel Radicals that adore the mystic 
Mariane of the Red Republic — nay, the priests of 
polygamous Mormon, must have their several 
representatives in the highest councils of State. 
Suppose the Mormons could command half a 
million of votes, as they probably will in time; 
think you that one of the creat parties would not 
take them up as the special favorites of its settled 
policy, and denounce all those bigots who mi^t 
advocate the restoration of pure monogai^? 
Think you, if the devil himself had a hundred 
thousand open worshipers in the country, that 
there would not be plenty of demagogues anxious 
and ready to act as delegates for that lurid crew 
in Congress ? Even the ne^ro race, though with- 
out the right of suffrage, without any shadow of 
social or political status, can boast of their cham- 
pions on the floors of the House and the Senate, 
constituting a topic of eternal dissension, which 
every year grows more and more deleterious. 

It should be the ^rand problem, the exalted 
mission of every patriotic and enlightened states- 
man, to discover some peaceful, yet powerful and 
adequate remedy for tuesc monstrous perturba- [ 



tions. Yet, where do we behold any competent 
mind applying itself to the profound and extreme- 
ly intricate question ? On the contrary, we see 
all the distinguished politicians of the country^ 
including the foremost functionaries of the Grov- 
ernment, busily employed, not in curing the dis- 
ease, but in scattering the seeds of the pestilence 
to the furthest limits of the land. The very Pres- 
ident of the Union descends from the height of 
the executive office to desecrate the once unsul- 
lied and serene dignity of a national message, with 
words of partvjitrife and sectional antipathy. 

There has Ken but one political school of a 
recent date to manifest an appreciatinj? sense as 
to the nature and extent of the evil. The Amer- 
ican order had the unauestionable merit of being 
the first to sound the depths of the ereat nationu 
problem. But a complication of adverse causes 
prevented even them trom the accomplishment of 
any definite solutio^ They were furionsly as* 
sailed, both by }he fnends of anti-slavery, and by 
the trained bands of the Administration. And 
besides, the danger itself seems incapable of be- 
ing averted by any invention discoverable through 
human wisdom. The foreign influence really 
holds the balance of power as between all other 
parties; and no party can offend that influence 
without sure ana speedy prostration. The fact 
is as undeniable as it is alarming. 

But all the antagonisms previously mentioned 
are wholly insignificant, when contrasted with 
that whicn exists as to the white races on the one 
part, and the black nationaUty of African oriein 
on the other; for even the utmost stretch of Uie 
imagination can conceive of no practicable method 
by which the last might be extinguished within 
any moderate compass of time. 

The idea of a possible fusion in the case is re- 
volting to every sentiment of humanity; and the 
fact, if it ever could occur, would involve the con- 
sequence of a universal and enduring degeneration. 
The effect of an intermixture blending a superior 
race with one ^atly inferior has been exhibited 
in many historical instances on the grandest scale. 
It happened, as we have seen in Egypt, in Hin- 
dostan,in China, in Assyria, and lastly in Spain, 
and always with the same result — corruption in 
general morals, decline of intellectual vigor, ancU 
utter loss of a pure nationality. 

From all that has been said, I am entitled to 
draw the inference that the chief social and polit- 
ical dangers menacing our system of government 
may be attributed to fundamental differences in 
the primary beliefs and feelings of society, such 
as result principally from difference in race; be- 
cause the peculiarities of a given race predeterm- 
ine what class of religious and philosophical ideas 
it may be capable of entertaining. 

Thus, every schism that sprung up in the bosom 
of the Catholic world was implicated with dis- 
tinctions of nationality. Manicbeism was the 
birth of the burj^ing soil of Syria and Peruia; 
the doctrine of the Albi^eois in southern France 
was the off-shoot of a mixed Moorish and Jew- 
ish ancestry; while Protestanism has the claim of 
beingi par exeelUnetf the intellectual product of 
the free Teutonic genius. 

I will next proceed to characterize the profound 
antagonisms in political opinion and sentiment^ 
with which the country is so grievously afflicted. 
These antagonisms are obviously botn theoret- 
ical and practical, as well as essentially funda- 
mental. In all former periods ^of our national 
history, the questions dividing party had mostly 
reference to mere material interesu, as the bank, 
the tariff, and others of the like description. 

But the conflict now rages in the domain of 
original ideas, and brings under discussion aJI the 
rauonal principles, even the most venerated ax- 
ioms of Kcpublican GU>vernment. Everything is 
subjected to unrelenting criticism. The Declara- 
tion of Independence itself is decried; and the 
wildest theorists seem to be assuming gradually 
the directive con trol of the publietbought. Such 
a state of intellectual anarchy is truly alarming: 
because every political oiganism must be con- 
nected, in the last analysis, by some well defined 
system of common opinions and feelings; and 
therefore, whatever may contribute to unsettle 
such essentials must tend to ths dissolution of 
society. 

The first aod esseniiiil divergenoe of our leading 
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political parties relates to the origin of society and 
government; in other words, to the natural prin- 
ciple from which every Grovemment must derive 
its existence, and the legitimacy of its powers — 
its right to rule. 

All the possible theories on this subject, as Dr. 
Lieber has well said , may be comprised! under two 
heads — those which make auikirUy the starting 
point, and those which seek it in etfualUy, You 
cannot imagine any other; you do not find any 
other in the entire history of social science. Thus, 
if you affirm the foundation of gitfMrnment to be 
divine appointment in the primi^ relation of 
paternity, with Filmer; or predicate it in physical 
force, with Haller; or trace it directly to the Al- 
mighty, with the diademed doctors af the Holy 
Alliance; or ^ound it in the fact of innate supe- 
riority, as Aristotle does slavery — ^in all these cases 
you refer to some modification or rule of author- 
ity, as contradistinguished ^tom the universality 
of man in the a^regate. On the other hand, if 
you place the on^n of government in the idea 
of justice, with Victor Cousin and Dr. Lieber; or 
in the spontaneous reaction of the entire social 
organism upon the parts, with Comte; or in the 
reality of an actual compact, with Locke and all 
the liberal school; still you assert the principle of 
natural equality as the source of political power. 
In this manner, the question has been thoroughly 
exhausted, and no one can invent any new solu- 
tion without perpetrating some gross absurdity. 

I need scarcely speak of a few late writers who 
Jitive totally mistaken the true nature of the pro- 
blem, by assuming that government has really 
originated in different ways, for the inquiry does 
not concern the historical ince|l6on of political 
institutions, but their scientific principle — the 
abstract and rational law which justifies them 
before the intellect and renders them legitimate. 
Would the building of the first hut by some rude 
savage in the wilds of Asia furnish the slightest 
aid in the explanation of architectural rules? 
Does the science of music derire its principles 
from the accidental oriein of the shepherd 's pipe, 
as the winds whispered through the reeds of the 
Arcadian forest ? 

Equally unfortunate was the misapprehension 
of the celebrated Bodin, in which he has been 
followed bythe Benthamites, and rery recently by 
Professor Bledsoe. All these instructors utterly 
confound the rational principle of government 
with its practical object, which undoubtedly is, 
"the greatest good to the greatest number.'* 
Just as if one were to attempt the construction of 
a geometrical science from the fundamental axiom , 
that it is intended to measure lines and angles, 
surfaces and solids, in the most accurate and ex- 
peditious manner. It is a strange method of phi- 
losophizing to implicate a theory, at its outset, 
with its corresponding art; and it is a proof of the 
low state of abstract speculation in American col- 
leges, when such a thing is possible. 

The theoretical problem is precisely this: Why 
am I, a man, legitimately bound to obey a Oov- 
emment administered by other men ? Or why are 
any people bound to obey their Government? 
Or, again, to state the question in a correlative 
form, why has any Government the right to com- 
mand the obedience of its subjects ? 

In the first instance, there can be but a single 
rational answer: because the Government has 
been constituted with the lawful power to enforce 
obedience. But how has it been so constituted ? 
Haller replies, *'£y physical force.'* Then phys- 
ical force is the principle of political right.« In- 
solent definition I The Holy Allies respond, "By 
Divine sanction*' — ^but they mean the sanction of 
swords and bayonets. Bodin and Bentham say, 
"For the general good. " But this affirms no prin- 
ciple; it merely proposes a practical problem as 
to the object to be attained. Besides, the logical 
consequences of its application must always end 
in pure deispotism, and it was invented to serve 
that very purpose by Bodin himself. Because, 
if the only abstract rule of f overpment is the pro- 
motion of the genera] good, who is to determine 
the character and extent of that general good ? If 
the authority to judse that question be in the 
subject, there would oe no Government at all; it 
would be universal anarchy — the mere state of 
nature. On the contrary, if it be competent for 
the Government to declAr0%hat shall constitute 



the greatest happiness, all individual liberty dis- 
appears — becomes merged in the monstrous levi- 
athan of Hobbes. The plea of the general good 
has been the current argument of every tyrant 
from Nimrod to Napoleon. 

Understand me well: I do not contest the high 
ralue of Bentham 's maxim concerning the great- 
est happiness, as a rule of political art; but Ideny 
that it ever can be made the scientific principle of 
eiEjriwiation to account for the general fact or gov- 
enB^nt, or that it can stand as the rational basis 
of any political theory. 

Victor Cousin grounds all government on the 
idea of the just; but the very idea of justice im- 

Elies equality. For as soon as even two human 
eings are placed together, the conception of equal 
rights is developed — the conception " of doing as 
one would be done by. " We see it in little chil- 
dren, who feel aggrieved and wronged if the 
parent prohibits to one what is allowed to another. 

The doctrine of Locke is nearly eouivalent to 
that of Cousin, only less metaphysical, more con- 
crete and positive in its form. It derives the legit- 
imate authority of every Government from the 
original principle of a social compact, that is to 
say, the consent of the governed. vBut this theory 
also necessarily involves the equality of all those 
entering into tne compact — their equality in ref- 
erence to the subject of the joint consent. 

The same is true of Comte 's explanation; for 
if the function of government is the reaction of 
the whole social organism on its parts, then the 
political power must be the sum or all the actions 
developed by the several parts, which, therefore, 
participate alike in the production of the supreme 
authority. 

Now, on which of these different doctrines dpes 
the theory of our own Government rest? I 
answer, unquestionably on that of Locke; and the 
fact appears on the very face of that glorious 
declaration which constituted us an independent 
Power aiftong the nations of the earth. It has 
become the fashion, of late, ft criticise and decry 
and mlBconstrue that immortal document, as if it 
had been written loosely, or framed at random 
by some sophist or fanatical enthusiast, unaccus- 
tomed to weigh with precision the import of his 
words. On the contrary, the sacred instrument 
was penned by a man of all others the least 
likely to be guilty of rash expression or logical 
inconsequence — by the greatest political philos- 
opher that ever lived — by one, too, that cherished 
the honor of that same achievement as the crown- 
ing distinction of his life, as is proved by the 
simple epitaph which the sage dictated for his 
own tomb: 

<< Here lies Jeflenon, the author of tlie Dedamtion of 
American Independence, and the author of tlie itaiute of 
Virginia for religious freedom.'* 

What simplicity! What sublimity! No her- 
aldic titles, no allusion Ci|yictories won on field 
or flood — nothing on tho stainless marble but the 
sculptured memorial of two declarative acts; the 
one affirming the equality of man with man in 
the presence of the political power, and the other, 
in the sight of the Almighty God. Who can 
find a parallel to this true ^lory in all the pages 
of human history? The inscription above the 
dust of the great Persian runs; ** I am Cyrus, 
the King; the Achaemenian." Jefferson's epi- 
taph across the gulf of ages thunders back: ** I 
am he who has said, that all men are kines be- 
fore man, and priests in the eyes of God.' 

But what was the rational principle announced 
by Jefferson, with the concurrence of all our 
fathers, as the theoretical basis of the new so- 
ciety ? 

« We bold these troths to be self-evident : that all men are 
created equal ; that thev are endowed by tlieir Creator with 
certain unalienable rights ; that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness ; that, to secure cnese 
rights. Governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed ; that, 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it b the right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to Institute new government, laying its foundation 
on such principles, and organizing its powers in such fbrm. 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safe^ and 
happiness." 

Such was the general principle, the major jtrt' 
mise of all the subsequent reasoning. The minor 
next proceeds to show that the Government of 
Great Britain had become destructive to the nat- 
mnd rights before enamentted; and the end draws 



the legitimate conclusion justifying the act of 
severance from all allegiance to the British Crown. 
So that, whatever else may be said of it, there is 
not another public document so thoroughly logi- 
cal to be found in the archives of the world. 

The purpose of the declaration was to prore 
theoretically the right of revolution in Uie par- 
ticular instance then contemplated by the Amer- 
ican sages and patriots. But how could they do 
this? Certainly not by conceding the superior- 
ity of man to man, either in a state of nature, or 
in that of society; nor yet by admitting any hy- 
pothesis of absolute or irresponsible authority, 
rience, the only alternative was to assume tne 

Principle of natural equality, as dereloped by 
lOcke, which they accordingly did almost in his 
very words, deriving the just powers of the Gk)v- 
emment from the consent of the governed. 

But what equality was it which they assumed ? 
Assuredly not the equality of physical force, of 
intellect, or of morals — for none of these con- 
cerned the subject of their deliberations— but the 
equality of natural rights, for the preservation of 
wnich all government is establisned, and which 
in their case had been so greatly infringed. That 
alone was the consideration they had in hand. 

Now, can any logical intellect, conversant with 
social science, imagine a different postulate for 
the sanction of a right of revolution ? If there 
be such, the wisdom of ages has proved incom- 
petent for its discovery. In truth, tliere can be 
no conceivable political right predicated on any 
other axiom. Upon what possible plea, save 
that of equality, can the politician, whether of 
the North or the South, defend the principle of 
inviolability for State institutions? In nne, I 
defy the utmost dexterity of human ingenuity 
to ground either the idea of right, or any sort of 
republican theory, upon the insolent assumption 
of a superiority in man over man. Even Hobbes 
himself, the chosen champion of the mortal god 
in the person of the sovereign, was forced, under 
the compulsion of an irresistible logic, to concede 
certain rights, as those of life and limb, to be 
forever inalienable. 

I repeat the challenge: no theorist on the earth 
can deduce the authority to govern from any kind 
or degree of mere superiority, without self-stulti- 
fication, without proving that he himself ought to 
be subjugated to the condition of a serf, unless, 
indeed, he assumes to be the highest superior of 
all humanity. 

What, then, shall we say of those puerile and 
pointless criticisms directed to show the supposed 
stupidity of that immortal production — the most 
luminous and sublime emanation from the philo- 
sophical genius of Thomas Jefferson, and which 
received the enlightened concurrence of the most 
eminent sages that ever lived ? 

"All men are created equal."* " Halt there!" 
cries one; " men are not-treated at all, they are 
bom,** "I controvert jSMut," shouts another; 
"men are not bom; boMv are born, but men 
grow f 

" But they are not eqwUin any respect,*' inter- 
poses a third. " They differ in mind, Dody, creed, 
color, in everything."*' 

" Cease all your clamor!" exclaims the staid 
professor; " the thine has a pretty sound, and 
will answer rery wellfor such a vulgar use as a 
declaration of independence; yet no wise nation 
ever has been, or ever will be, guided by it in the 
construction of their laws. It may be a brand of 
discord in the hands of the demagogue; but an 
element of light, power, or wisdom, in the bosom 
of the statesman, never." 

Let us turn away, without further comment, 
from su<Ui quibbles and mere puns upon words 
as might discredit the logic of a schoolboy. 

I will now inquire, in what manner, upon what 
conditions, does the principle of eouality stand as 
the scientific and practical basis or government? 

First. The postulate of equality being granted, 
it results that all men are free to form such socie- 
ties as may suit them best, and to oiganize that 
system of government which their joint judgment 
may determine to be the most appropriate to their 

Eeculiar social wants. It must be remembered » 
owever, that the formation of societies and the 
institution of governments, are separate and dis- 
tinct substantive acts, though closely related, and 
rery oAen cotemporaneous. 
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Secondly. It foHows from the same principle of 
natural et)uality, that all the individual membera 
entering into the state of society must consent to 
be bound by the acts of the majority, for the ob- 
vious reason that they are all thus equal. No 
theoretical writers deny this consequence. 

Thirdly. Italsoresu.tSjthattbey may distribute 
the powers of the Government in whatever hands 
may please them. 

Fourthly . As the inevitable corollary of uni- 
versal equality, ever^ society has the right to 
exclude from ail participation in its powers and 
privileges, any race, people, or class of persons, 
that the concurrent will of its members may choose 
to regard as objectionable. This is the rule of 
national independence, without which there could 
obviously be no true freedom; for I am not a 
free man, if every other individual in the world 
has the rig[ht to force himself upon my fellowship 
and share in my pursuits. Neither could a nation 
be considered inaependent if all humanity had the 
same powers as iuelf within its own territorial 
Jurindiction. Hence, the natural equality of all 
men warrants their liberty to~select the individ- 
uals, the races, the classes, with whom they will 
or will not associate. If this principle be denied , 
or in any war shaken 1m an authoritative rule, 
all national inaependence disappears; all personal 
freedom, all separate sovereignty, ail distinctive 
Rmrks of particular societies, become merged and 
lost, stifled in the chaos of a general, confused, 
and crushing humanity. What ! has every indi- 
vidual on the ^lobe a right to enter into your part- 
nerships, aeneultural, manufactural,or commer- 
cial > mit now much more absurd that he should 
have a right to make himself a member of your 
social partnership, and divide the honors and dig- 
nities of 4|0ur supreme sovereignty ! 

The four consequences previously stated, had 
been deduced by all philosophers of the liberal 
sehool from the funaamental axiom of human 
effuality, and long anterior to the epoch of the 
Revolution . Our fathers did not create them , but 
merely adopted them as the basis of the* new 
Government. Thus they clearly recognized the 
fourth principle'— the right of exclusion, by with- 
holding from the Indian and Negro the privileges 
of citizenship. If, then, you would affirm the rule 
of natural equality, you must affirm all its corol- 
laries, or else commit an egregious sin against 
both sense and logic. If, on the other hand, you 
abnegate human equality, to be consistent you 
must reject all ite consequences and advocate 
throughout the political doctrines of Filmer, Hal- 
ler, and the crowned school of the Holy Allies. 

Having thue vindicated the great principle of 
our own devolution and Government from gross 
misconstruction, let nie next inquire where, when, 
and by whom, was this essential elementof equal- 
ity originated? 



We shall not find it anywhere in all antiquity; 
TOP the polished stateagB^ome, Athens, Persia, 
and Egypt, all ignoreM^ rule of national inde- 
pendence and made their own citizens as thor- 
oughly subservient to the interests of ihe Govern- 
ment as even Professor Bledsoe could feel it in 
his soul to wish . The fact has been remarked by 
every historian of ancient times. The first ray 
of genuine and general humanity emanated from 
the Christian spirit, glittering in brief glimpses, 
here and there, on the pages of the Catholic 
schoolmen; But it-had not yet found a congenial 
atmosphere for its full manifestation; and, as 
Comte has well observed, it never was elaborated 
into the complete principle of universal equality 
until it was taken up and developed by the Dem- 
ocratic and Puritanic party of the English Revo- 
lution. Hence it is, par excelUnct, the dogma of 
a race— of that grand old Teutonic race to which 
the world stands indebted for all its ideas of civil 
liberty and self-government. It is moreover pre* 
eminently the dogma of a religion; and no form of 
religion which the sun ever saw could ha»ve pro- 
duced it, save only that sect of noble enthusiasts 
wiioee intellectual battle-cry from the beginning, 
was " a Church without a bishop, and a State 
Without a king. »' 

Hallam, speaking of this theory, says: " That 
while silently spread in|^ the fibers of its roots over 
Europe and Amerioa, it has bcfen fertile in great 
revolutions, and is perhaps pregnant with more." 

But although the principle) wiihXioeke and the 



Puritans, was new, all the a^s of time had been 
incessantly tending towards it. Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece, prt)ved the superiority of man over na- 
ture. Rome exhibited the unity of man in the 
unity of her endless empire. Catholicism mounted 
on the top of antiquity to display the moral equiv- 
alence of man throughout all the grades of that 
powerful hierarchy — man as priest on the earth, 
and woman as queen in Heaven in the person of 
the Holy Virgin. Protestantism descended AbM| 
that giddy height of thought, but only to exlH 
the native majesty of man into competence for the 
exercise of every spiritual function. And finally 
came the Puritan conception to give man his 
grandest expression of might in the doctrine of 
universal equality. Protestantism achieved the 
religious liberation of man. Puritanism crowned 
him as inalienable sovereign in the sphere of pol- 
itics. 

But every principle, and especially one of in- 
tense vigor, is liable to excessive and even self- 
destructive activity. And thus the politicians of 
New England have ur^ed the rule of inherent 
natural equality to suicidal consequences. What 
is their reasoning? All men are equal by the law 
of nature; therefSre, the negroes must be entitled 
to equal political privileges with the white man, 
or at the least, to immediate personal freedom, 
whether the fact would be dangerous to society 
or not. 

And here the social school of the extreme North 
is joined by that of the ultra Democrats, the latter 
asserting, by virtue of the same principle of equal- 
ity, a similar demand of all sovereign rights for 
the foreigner, yet denying the logic of the influ- 
ence as to the native negroes; while a powerful 
and influential political sect of the furthest South 
controvert with scorn thcaxiomof equality itself. 
A nd all those schemes of theoretical doctrine have 
been invented with a view to their application on 
the issue of African slavery. Hence they are 
one and all fallacious ^leories, resulting iAdirecily 
from the conflict of races. Moreover, they all 
misconceive or misrepresent the true law of nat- 
ural equality. 

What, then, is the real and scientific expression 
for the equality of man in the light of nature ? 
It is simply the equality of natunxl rights, and 
synonymous with the idfea of justice ? It is the 
common birthright, the universal charter to life 
and liberty bestowed on the species by a benefi- 
cent Creator. 

But is it absolutely universal ? From consid- 
erations previously adduced, the answer must be 
affirmative; for, if all men are equal in kind, as 
Comte has so fully demonstrated — if they possess 
the same innate and indestructible faculties of 
thought and emotion, different only in degree, 
and Uius constituting a genuine unity, no one can 
arrogate a claim to deprive another of that which 
God has granted to eaoC^Jbfiarately , and to all by 
the inheritance of an identKal nature. 

This conclusion also fo.llows from the utter im- 

f)Ossibility of sustaining the opposite hypothesis; 
or there can be but two suppositions in the case. 
Men must be equal or unequal, as to their natural 
rights; and so the assertion of one implies a nega- 
tion of the other. 

Now, can any one even imagine a scientific 
arajument to prove the principle of inequality? 
The profound intellect of Aristotle essayed it, 
and developed a monstrous fallacy, which we are 
amazed to see adopted by some late writers in 
America. That theory derives the law of une- 
qual rights from the naked fact of individual 
superiority. 

. But if I have the legitimate authority to control 
you by virtue of my natural or acquired superi- 
ority, then, for a like reason, some other superior 
has the right to control me. The insolent and 
despotic tendency of the conclusion is on a level 
with its logical aosurdity. It might do very well 
for the old servile tutor of the tyrant of Macedon; 
but, emanating from the lips of a Virginia pro- 
fessor, or a statesman of Carolina, it startles the 
ear, and shocks the njorai sense of a republican 
patriot. And they call this an argument for the 
justification of slavery. It is an argument that 
would equally justify the general enslavement of > 
the whole world, and, first of all, the politician I 
stupid enough to perpetrate such folly. For who ■ 
sholll be* the judge of the superioruyP Th«re I 



cannot be ima|:ined any other umpire than the 
sword, the conflict of brutal strength, the cariiSge 
of everlasting war. 

Search as uceply as you may in the naked con* 
ception of power, yet you will never be able to 
extract from it the idea of either justice or gov- 
ernment, any more than that of the true or the 
beautiful. Transform it as you please, power 
will remain still power, nothing more. 

It results, therefore, that equality of natural 
rights is the general principle. I go further, and 
declare it to bfljg^ universal principle, and that 
these rights aHHalienable and divine. 

On the other hand^ setting out with the primary 
postulate of equality, the Abolitionist draws an 
inference as 4horoughly fallaeiousin its logic, and 
as dangerous in its practical consequences, atf 
any of the adverse school; because there is not a 
single law of the universe without some definite 
limitations, by reas^pof its conjunction or con- 
flict with other general laws. Even the attrac- 
tion of gravitation is limited in its tendency by 
the centrifugal force, else all the worlds woula 
rusli into one dreary chaos, a lifeless mass of 
repose and ruin. The attraction of cohesion, at 
infinitesimal distances, gives place to the most 
powerful repulsions. Nor are these properly 
cases of exception to general law, as Mr. Mill 
has so clearly shown. They are simply the lim- 
itations which all natural laws impose by ihtit 
reciprocal operation upon one another. For the 
law, in no instance, ceases to exist, though the 
extent of its effectual action may be largely mod- 
ified. 

It is therefore an enormous nan segutfvr to 
deduce a univer^ present and practical freedom 
for all mankind from the fundamental principle 
of equal human rights; becduse nature nas sub- 
jected this, like all other rules, to her own laws 
of limitation. Thus, an individual may be sub- 
ordinated to control, yet you do not thereby de- 
stroy his natural equality any more than you can 
annihilate gravity by lifting a pebble from the 
brook, or by raising some ponderous block Cft 
marble to the height of a monument. 

What, then, are the natural laws of limitation 
imposed on the great principle of human equality ? 
Consider the examples of a restraint on personal 
liberty, which are always, and by all men, regard- 
ed as lust — the case of the child, and that of an 
individual non compos mentis. Here the entire 
legitimacy of a subordination to superior and con- 
trolling authority is as completely indisputable 
as any law of nature or society. However, it be- 
comes necessary to analyze the instances, in order 
to detect the rational principle comnton to all the 
facts; because the law of sutnection, like that of 
equality, and like all other laws, must have its 
limitation too. 

Now, upon examination, you find the principle 
of these conceded cases to be this: the right of 
the parent, and of the guardian, whether of the 
minor or the lunatic, to-direct the actions of the 
individuals subjected to restraint, fbr the double 
purpose of good to the latter, and to prevent their 
doing injury to others. Nevertheless, it is per- 
fectly manifest that this undoubted limitation upon 
the ri^ht to freedom does not subvert the general 
principle. The natural equality remains dormant, 
like electricity in a state of repose, or as- the law- 
yers would say, in abeyance, until the occasion 
shall occur for its perfect development. 

Another inference folio WS) that the law of equal- 
ity has alw^ay s some vigor. The lunatic has stilt 
the ri(^ht to all the liberty he may be capable of 
enjoymg, to the remedies of a speedy cure if pos- 
sible, and to the restoration of freedom when 
cured. The child has also the right to as much 
liberty as may be consistent with the special cir- 
cumstances, and to the proper culture as a prep- 
aration for ultimate selfM^ontrol at the period of 
majority. 

I pass on to another instance of legitimate 
restraint in accordance with the law of nature — ^I 
mean the state of captivity in a lawful war; for 
it never can be admitted that an unjust war can 
give any description of human rights. War is 
the necessary and logical consequence of the great 
principle of human equality. If an individual 
assaults me to take away my equal rights, naturo 
impels me not to concede his superiority — to 
resist tbensgrewenoii l^lbfce,aiMl b^rallthe forc« 
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requisite for my own defense. Hence the natural 
rigjit of war, as the inevitable corollary of equal 
natural rights. The same is true of nations. 

But as all war is undertaken for the sake of 
ultimate peace, it can only be terminated by con- 
quest; that is to say, by killing or capturing the 
enenay. Captivity, however, is a condition of 
restraint, as the natural liberty of the captive 
must be subjected to the will of his conqueror. 
Here, then, is another case in which the law of 
ecjuality is clearly limited by the force of a prin- 
ciple, evolved out of its own action^ and equally 
natural, necessary, and univera^^ith itself. 

But has the conqueror a right to enslave his 
captive? Justinian says, ** Yes — because he has 
the right to kill him. " Blackstone objects, ** No— 
because he has not the right to kill him." As 
later writers have shown, neither of those emi- 
fient legal muters analyzed the problem to its 
proper deptnr Tor whdt is the case? Captivity. 
Ana what is captivity ? A state of restraint; that 
is, a condition of slavery so long as it may last. 
Hence, the true question does not concern .the 
mere fact of the alavery, as that is implied in the 
fact of captivity, which results from the rieht of 
war, as the latter itself does from the natural prin- 
ciple of equality. Therefore, the only, possible 
problem in the case relates, not to the existence, 
Dut to the perpetuation of this captivity, of this 
slavery sub modo, of this undoubted jva belli, as 
an incident of natural law. The fundamental 
question is, may the captivity endure for life ? If 
so, it becomes p^fect slavery. 

Now, it follows. from all the foregoing princi- 
pleSf and from the real law of equality, (hat the 
captivity may continue so long as the circum- 
stances, shall exist which produced and justified 
the fact, but not a day longer— unless indeed some 
other natural law shoulc^ intervene to perpetuate 
the same, or similar limitations on tne natural 
ri»ht of liberty. 

But may those circumstances which warrant the 
case of captivity continue for the life of the cap- 
tive, and even survive him to bind his posterity ? 

Let me state an example. Suppose two tnoes 
to occupy adjacent territories, the one peaceable 
and industrious, the other aggressive and sav- 
age; or conceive them to difibr in any manner 
whatever so as to involve, them in a bloody seriea 
of almost incessant wars; suppose .them to meet 
at last on some terrible field of bajJlLwhen one 
overpowers the other, and takes a TOmred thou- 
sand prisoners: are the victors under a natural 
obligation to release their captives? Suppose it 
to have been demonstrated, by a long and terri- 
ble experience, that such an act of seeming clem- 
ency would, in reality, be one of the greatest 
cruelty to both the conaucrors and the captives; 
that it would endanger the society of the victors, 
renew the war, and render it eternal: would you 
still insist on the right of the vanquished to a res- 
toration of their liberty? The answer results 
alike from the principle of equality and from its 
main corollary, that law of self-preservation with- 
out which the first would be or no avail— that in 
the case postulated, the victors would have the 
natural right to keep the vanquished in a state of 
captivity, so long as the danger to be apprehended 
from their liberation might endure. But this 
would necessarily be a condition of slavery; for 
the captives must have food and clothing, and 
therefore they must labor; and as tlie danger to 
the conquerors denies the possibility of their 
present liberation^ it results that they must labor 
under the direction of individual or collective 
masters. They must become personal slaves, or 
be reduced still lower to the condition of a casU, 
It is by a somewhat similar process of reasoning, 
that Locke deduces his grand conclusion, affirm- 
ing slavery, in a strict sense, to be a continuance 
of the state of war between the conqueror and 
his captive, as a logical consequence from the 
principle of equality. 

Examine this case. Suppose a people so bar- 
barous that they neither will labor nor let others 
labor, but subsist entirely by the spoils of inces- 
sant war* robbery, and muraer. Suppose that no 
truce or treaty can bind their faith, no kindness 
tame their ferocious instincts, no chastisement 
CQ^npel them to be quiet. Suppose they devour 
their prispners. always, refuse quarter to. their 
TanquisbeUi afid threaten to reduc^ all the. neigh- 



boring territories to a howling desert of wild 
beasts, where nothing would remain of humanity 
but the bones of the unburied dead. NJDW, would 
not the great principle which I have so often in- 
voked justify any nation menaced by such sav- 
ages in the cutting of them dowli — in their utter 
extermination? Much more, then, would that 
nation have the natural right to make them slaves, 
if such a mild method would be adequate to the 
danger. Nor can any one controvert this inference 
without the absolute negation of all natural equal- 
ity in human rights; for, I repeat again, a right 
is utterly worthless and self-contradictory, unless 
it implies a corresponding power for its preser- 
vation. 

Here, therefore, we find another case of limit- 
ation imposed on the principle of liberty, by its 
conjunction with a dincrcnt but equally authori- 
tative natural law. And here, beyond all ques- 
tion, we find«a slavery as humane as it is just. 

But where, under tliese circumstances, is the 
natural equality of the slave? It is in the same 
state as that of the child, the ward, the person 
non compos merUis — dormant, abeyant, subordin- 
ated by the limitation of another natural law. 

But are the natural rights of the sl&vc wholly 
dormant — altogether expectant? I answer, no. 
In the same manner as the child, or the lunatic, 
he has a right to all the liberty — to all the devel- 
opment, which may be consistent with the limit- 
ations of his special condition, under the opera- 
tion of the other natural laws. The inefiable fire 
kindled by the breath of God— the undying ray 
of humanity still sparkles in the depths of his 
bosom — still struggles to emerge from the bolts 
and bars of accident that confine it, to beam in 
the effulgence of idea and act, to glow in all the 
grandeur of freedom. 

The man, like the child, like the insane, has 
been made a slave, because he was not qualified 
for the exercise of his natural liberty; or because 
the exercise was dangerous to both himself and 
others. Such was the origin, and such is the only 
rational principle which can ever, under any cir- 
cumstances , j ustify slavery. 

It results, from all the foregoing considerations, 
that the stale of slavery, in any given instance, 
may continue until the slaves shdl be fitted for 
freedom without detriment to themselves, or dan- 

f^r to others; and that in the mean time they must 
e entitled to every speciesof development which 
may be compatible with the lawful restraints of 
their condition. "What!" exclaims the indig- 
nant philanthropist, ** would you expect to edu- 
cate men for ultimate liberty by long centuries of 
dreary toil under the merciless scourge of the 
task-master?" Ah! mv impatient friend, it is 
indeed hard; it is terrible — like death, like judg- 
ment, like the ruins of empire, or the wreck of 
whole nations. But can I help it; or canst thou ? 
It is a law of the eternal mystery of mysteries — 
as irreversible as those of life, light, and gravity. 
For it was thus, and not otherwise, that your 
ancestors and mine toiled, and were tortured a 
thousand years ago — I know not if it may not 
have been a hundred thousand. *' God is patient, 
because everlasting," said the most eloquent yet 
the most mournful of the Christian Fatlicrs; or, 
as the mystic Emerson hath it, ** He works in 
vast segraentjs of eternity, where the Alps and 
Andes come and so like rainbows. " Providence 
never hurries. He builds the coral reef by sacri- 
ficing the lives of tiny insects — counting each life 
worth only a grain of marble; it takes perhaps a 
hundred tedious centuries for the first gray pillar 
to surmount the ocean 's foam ; but that rock shall 
defy the surf and the storm till the roar of the 
final fire. We must all wait for God; whcj^his 
work is done, it is well done. 

But) recurring to the dry details of the argu- 
ment, it may be objected that the two last of the 
cases which I have stated to illustrate the origin 
and principle of slavery are purely hypothetic. 
On the contrary, all enlightened authorities, such 
as Comte, Niebuhr, Hallam, and Gibbon, agree 
in the statement that the historical nations made 
their first, appearance in the annals of the world 
as Fetich-worshipers and cannibals, addicted to 
unceasing wars, until they established the insti- 
tution of slavery. Even ourj^oasted German and 
Celtic ancestors were once Mgreat savages as the 
trib€|5 of Ashox^tce and Daliomey . 



Such was the early history of all nations, with 
the exception of the Jews, whose primary mono- 
theism can only be accounted for by the assump- 
tion of a supernatural interposiiion. Everywhere 
'else war reigned, the blood of human sacrifice^ 
streamed on the millionary aliars^jf the grosa 
Fetich-world, and man devoured man as he now 
devours the inferior animals. That was the 
vicious circle of indescribable horrors in which 
humanity must have turned forever, or until tha 
earth had become utterly depopulated, had not tha 
provision of another natural law opened thcavenua 
of escape for the species; and that provision waa 
slavery. Instead of destroying his captive foe» 
the conquerer compelled him to a life of labor. 
Thus slavery was the first school established for 
civilization, as it was the first which could pos- 
sibly have been either conceived or instituted. 

Interrogate the facts. All experience showa 
that savage man will never devote himself to a 
condition of regular toil without the stern pres- 
sure of superior compulsion But without regular 
toil the world must remain an eternal desert. 
Then, just here, in the mostawtul hour of human 
destiny, the iron logjic of war intervened with ita 
natural ri^ht of captivity, and prescribed the rem- 
edial institution of involuntary servitude. Day- 
light broke on the black night of ages. The ax 
pferced the forest, and let in the sun. Cities 
sprang up on the plain, and temple and fortress, 
crowned the brow of the mountain. 

In the mean time, the masters, by the toil of 
others, acquired the means of extending their 
conquests. Petty forays grew into the grand 
proportions of organized war; and savage tribes 
swelled into powerful empires. It was tno labor 
of the slaves which instituted and supported sci- 
ence, art, religion, government, every fact of 
incipient civilization. This was the gain of tha 
conquerors. But what did the barbarian captives 
gain? Infinitely more than all the rest. They 
learned the habit of steady toil, the lesson of sub- 
ordination to authority, the beauty of obedienca 
to law; in short, the greatest of all arts, the sover- 
eign art of sustaining and controlling themselves^ 
in order, at last, to control the world. Do you 
call this nothing — to educate and thoroughly train 
an ignorant, idle, naked, sanguinary savage to^ 
work ? 

Do not accuse me of exaggeration, for I go no 
further than all the best scientific historians and, 
the most recent political philosophers. Thus, 
Corate says: 

" The two great objects of the institution of pcrronal 
bondage were : first, the leaving Fcopc to military activity 
for the accomplishment of its end^; and secondly, the pro^ 
vision o industrial training to Uio uiarss of uien to whose* 
n.iture toU was repugnant. The mom we eonsidfr the ori- 
ginal aversion of our nature to regular and sustained toil, 
the more we shall be convinced that slavery opened the 
only general issue for the industrial dev«*lopment of hiiuian- 
iry, and the better we shall see how labor, Accepted nt firafr 
as the ransom of life, became alterwards the principle of 
emancipation. Thu^ it was that ancient slavery grew to. 
be, in relation to human progi^s, an indispensable means 
of general education which eontd not have been otberwisSi 
supplied, while it was, at the same time, a merely necM» 
sary condition of special development." 

Such is the philosophical explanation of one 
among the most bitter European opponents of 
modern servitude. Nevertheless, he was not pre- 
judiced or silly enough' to ignore a fundamental 
law of human nature and social progress. 

And now the great problem of the age is fairly, 
presented: Can African slsvcry, in th^ United 
States, be justifie(t as a matter of natural right 
upon any or all of the principles which we have, 
previously seen established? I answer in the 
affirmative, and will hasten to offer the most con- 
clusive proofs. But I shall strive not to trifle with 
your common sense, nor torture your humanity, 
by the usual stupid fallacies urged in the heat of. 
partisan debate. I will not say that involuntary 
servitude is ri^ht or beneficial in America, because 
it has existed in every other nation; for a terrible 
reply might be hurl^^ack against the deceptive, 
argument: thatever||Pltionin which slavery was 
ever instituted, and notafllerwards abolished, has. 
retrograded towards the savage state, or fallen into, 
utter ruin. I have before condemned all such 

ross generalizations from history as cannot be. 

educed according to the rational principles of 
human nature. 

To pass an enlightened iudgment on the queR« 
tion or African bondags, tnere must bt a oImut 
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consideration of two things — its origin and its 
present condition. Understand me, I do not 
assert, with the Abolitionist, that an institution 
wrong in the outset must remain forever wrong; 
for such an assumption would altogether ignore 
the legal po#er of pr^ription, the validity of 
subsequent consent, and the entire intervention 
of other natural laws developed gradually in the 
lapse of centuries. Nor do I concur with those 
wno postulate the absurdity, that a social form 
right in its inception must be always right, for if 
so, the child must become the life-servant of the 

Jiarcnt, while the lunatic never should be released 
rom the asylum, whatever perfection of sanity 
he might attain. Such reasoners forget the ex- 
istence of the great innovator, of that sovereign 
radical, Time, whose mysterious force, noiseless 
as the fall of dew, yet almighty as the strength 
of attraction, changes everything over which 
passes the shadow of his viewless wing. 

But still, the origin of a general fact must be 
allowed to throw, not unfrequentlv, an important 
light on its subsequen^history. What, then, was 
the origin of slavpry in America, and was that 
origin right 6r wrongful ? Whence did it come, 
ana hbw was it charactynzed ? Was it that atro- 
cious outrage against hAianity — that unpardon- 
able violation or justice and equal rights, which 
its adversaries so loudly alleee r Or did it, on the 
contrary, fully accord with the law of nature and 
the principles of Christian charity? 

To determine the problem aAer a rational 
method, the social condition of the African na- 
tions must be carefully considered. What grade 
do they occupy in the successive sta^s of human 
development, as analyzed by the genius of Comte? 
There can be no debate about the answer; all 
books of African travels prove that the various 
tribes are either fetich -worshipers, or gross poly- 
theists, even those who have been prematurely 
forced under the yoke of Mohammedan mono- 
theism, without the capacity to comprehend its 
ideas. They all live in a state of incessant war 
against each other, and some of them are reported 
to be still brutal cannibals. Therefore, transport 
the ciuestion from the United States into the heart 
of A mean society — are these mutually destroying 
tribes justified in reducing each other to slavery? 
I have already shown in the cases formerly sup- 
posed and demonstrated, that they possess this 
•ight of subjugation as a consequence of the prin- 
ciple of human equality — the great natural axiom 
asserted by Jefferson. For no peace can ever be 
established in Africa until some one nation shall 
become sufficiently powerful to conquer and en- 
slave all the rest. It was so in Asia, and so in 
Europe. • If slavery could be immediately abol- 
ished by any premature revolution among *,he 
African barbarians, the most bloody cannibalism 
would soon prevail over the entire continent; be- 
cause, like all savages, the negro will not toil for 
himself, or for others, without physical compul- 
sion. Hence, repeal the usage of servitude, and 
their only resource, apart from the spontaneous 
fruits of the burning climate, will be to devour 
their captives of war. Therefore, beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, the forced labor of bond- 
age is not wrongful among the native negroes; 
since even the utmost ri^or of the law of nature, 
when only two alternatives are presented, mus. 
always prefer the less evil to the greater — slavery 
to assassination and (%nnibali|p. Accordingly, 
we find in Africa that three fourths of the whole 
population are slaves. Park says that hired ser- 
vants are altogether unknown. 

Therefore, Uie question is fairly presented, had 
the European trader the right to purchase the 
slaves that the African master had the lawful 
authority to sell ? An aflirmative answer follows 
with absolute certainty; because the right of sale 
and that of purchase stand on the same rational 
principle in ooth law and common sense, as they 
are corresponding incidenyjjj^ the right of prop- 
erty itself; And hence, i^mults that American 
slavery was instituted in the moral rules of nature 
and a just equality. Nevertheless, for myself, 
if the matter were res novaf I should object to the 
establishment of African slavery, as 1 do now 
object to the revival of the slave trade, not on 
account of any wrong inflicted on the negroes — 
for as to them the transfer of bondage must be 
regardad in the light of humanity as the greatest 



possible blessing — ^but because it has introduced 
mto the heart oi our society such an enormous 
antagonism of races. However, the true question 
relates to the present condition of involuntary 
servitude; for by, the general law of equality the 
bondmen must be entitled to their liberty when- 
ever the cause of the original limitation on their 
natural freedom ceases to operate. Cesaante ratione 
Ugis, ceaaat ipsa lex; for I reject with abhorrence 
Che argument of mere expediency, that tyrant's 

flea since the world began to revolve in space, 
disown the superficial logic of the extreme 
southern school, which attempts to ground the 
institution of slavery on Bentham's axiom of 
the greatest grood. I deny that any Government 
on the clobe nas the legitimate power of such a 
frighUul despotism to control alt the actions of a 
human being for even his individual happiness. 
I declare the doctrine utterly inconsistent with 
any form of constitutional liberty. * 

What, then, is the true rule of limitation on 
human rights in nature and in society? That 
every man is entitled to the full enjoyment of his 
liberty, to be developed at his own pleasure, so 
long as the exercise of that liberty shall not be 
ruinous to himself, or dangerous to the rights of 
others. On the oUier hand, it is a logical conse- 

auence, flowing out of the terms of this definition, 
lat natural liberty may be restrained whenever 
it shall become dangerous to the individual him- 
self, or to society. 

And this brings us to the great practical inquiry: 
could the African bondmen of the South be im- 
mediately liberated, without cruel detriment to 
themselves and fearful danger to southern society? 
I believe every mind acquainted at all with the 
circunistances will respond clearly in the negative ; 
and the reasons for such a judgment seem cogent 
and conclusive. 

In the first place, all must concede, who know 
anything of the subject, that an immense major- 
ity of the negroes will not work unless under the 
pressure of physical compulsion. Then, what 
follows ? If they will not work, they must sub- 
sist by theft, rapine, or beggary; and hence the 
primary effect of a present emancipation would 
involve the country in terrific outrages of crime 
and disorder, and very soon in exterminating 
civil strife. The mournful history of depopula- 
tion in the West India Islands would be repro- 
duced, and the sunny land of the great world- 
staples would soon become an empire of barbarous 
blacks. 

The fact that the negroes will not apply them- 
selves to voluntary toil, is charactenstic of all 
races emerging out of the conditions of savage life. 
Thus, for twenty centuries before Christ, and ages 
afterwards, most European populations were sub- 
jected to the stern tuition of bondage, so difficult 
has the lesson always proved to learn the love of 
work. 

But, as I have already said, the negation of 
labor is the affirmation of robbery and perpetual 
war. Therefore, the natural law of self-preser- 
vation justifies the present continuance of African 
slavery until the slaves shall develop a different 
and higher character; in short, until they shall 
evince the competence to enjoy the boon of lib- 
erty without endangering the lives and liberties 
of others. Moreover, immediate manumission 
would effect an irreparable injury to another great 
natural right, and one of equipollent force and 
authority with the law of freedom from which it 
springs. I mean the inviolable right of property. 
What, then, is the origin of any property? I 
answer, natural equality. But how? What is 
the rule of deduction ? We owe the solution to 
LocIr, the Puritan, that profound master in the 
rational science of equal political and social rights. 
Now, the proposition is self*evident, that if I have 
the rieht to my own personal povrer, then I must 
have the same right to everything which that per- 
sonal power can create, JBut what can it create? 
It can , by mixing its labor with the inanimate and 
animal world, create value, wealth, property. 
The fish has no value us it swims in the flood, 
nor the deer as it runs wild in the forest, nor the 
soil of the earth until it has been inclosed within 
the fence, or turned up by the plow and spade. 
Hence, the effect of^M^or is the creation of value; 
hence, the creator has a right to his products; and 
hence » the natural right of property as a conse- 



quence of the universal equality; for as all men 
are equal in respect to their natural rights, there- 
fore no man can take away the products of my 
power any more than he would be justified in 
taking away the very power itself. Therefore, 
all the gold I can grasp is mine, as much so as 
the hand that creates or counts it. And this right 
of property implies the right to sell, exchange, 
invest — to erow rich if I desire or can. Suppose, 
then, that I have toiled half a lifetime, ana have 
sealed the value in a farm and slaves, can any 
human law tal^^way the slaves any more than 
the farm with4p^he moBi flagitious robbery ? 

Hence the conclusion is incontrovertible thai 
the right of property is a logical consequence of, 
and equally sacred with, the principle of natural 
liberty. 

Now let us concede h3rpothetically that the 
slave, by virtue of his equality, is^even entitled 
to his immediate freedom: the owner is equally 
entitled to the value created by his individual per- 
sonal power, which value he nas already invested 
in the slave as a purchase. In such a case there 
would be presented a conflict between two natural 
rights — the right of liberty and the right of prop- 
erty. Such a conflict of principles happens occa- 
sionally everywhere, in the material world as well 
as in the sphere of morals and «that of society. 
But how can this conflict be adjusted ? Human 
reason, as developed in the universal law of 
nations, has prescribed the rule, that the concrete 
state of the existing facts shall remain in equUibrio 
without change; or to use the^angua^e of the 
civil law, " in pari eauaa pooes$or poitar kaheri 
debet. * ' Suppose , then , that the negroes were now 
competent to exereise their actual rights: what 
would be the demand of imperative justice ? That 
the (Government which has sanctioned these great 
accumulations in this species of property should 
provide adequate compensation for the owners, 
before touching the question of Ubecation. And 
England did herself immortal honor by the recog- 
nition of this sacred principle of property in her 
scheme of West Indian emancipation. 

From all the foref oin^ principles, I may now 
draw the general deduction that the law of nature 
and justice, with the additional sanction of the 
highest humanity, still imposes its rigorous limit- 
ations upon the liberty of the African slaves. But 
the questioA of slavery must under^ the criti- 
cism of ani^er natural rule before it can stand 
completely justified at the tribunal of impartial 
reason; for the law of slavery, too, has its own 
impassable limitations. The slave is also a man» 
and must always be entitled to every right not 
incompatible with his situation. How, then, doea 
the actual case agree with this axiom of eternal 
justice ? On a cursory inspection, the institution 
might seem even sadly deficient by contrast with 
the state of servitude in the Grecian and Roman 
world, where the bondmen were allowed the op- 
portunities of a laige intellectual development, 
and a modified form of family relations; while 
with us both of these are precluded. 

What shall be said , then r Are we, as a people, 
less liberal, humane, or polished, than the Pagans 
of Athens, and republican or imperial Rome ? It 
can not be so decided without considering the 
different circumstances of antique and modern 
slavery. In former days it was the universal rule, 
and conformable to the ideas of all mankind; but 
now it is the exception, continually pressed mora 
and more by the invasion of hostile opinion. Then 
there was no escape; for into whatever region of 
the earth the bondman fled, he was sure of being 
instantly reduced to the servile grade; he never 
could hope, save by the indule^nce of his master, 
to shake off the cankering linas of his old chain 
Now, wherever the fugitive can find his way be- 
yond the limits of the slave States, ten thousand 
nands are eagerly stretched forth to tender him 
aid and comfort. 

In Athens and Rome there was no adverse lit- 
erature to poison the mind of the slave against 
his master. The drama, poetry, the arts, ethics, 
everything favored the perpetuity of that common 
domestic relation . Even the humane Cicero , and 
Aulus Gellius, in their definition of the word tervi^ 
comorehended mules and horses with bondmen. 
In America the facts are all reveraed. Every 
European book, every northern pamphlet, nay, 
every southern newspaperi tends to ahako the 
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fidelity of the slave; for,eYen to defbnd the insti- 
tution in his hearing, is to let hioi know that it 
has been assailed, that the powers of thought and 
sentiment in nearly the whole modern world have 
coalesced in a fierce crusade for its overthrow. 

Suppose, then, that the southern planter wishes 
to instruct his servants in the rudiments of learn- 
ing: can he do so without incurring immediate 
and mortal danger } Would not the act create and 
arm a deadly enemy in the bosom of his own 
family? For the first printed matter \d||kh might 
be presented to the new scholar would lucely con- 
tain a fiery exhorLi>tion to rise and cut his bene- 
factor's throat, to fire the roof above his head, 
and murder his wife and children. It is there- 
fore too plain for argument, that the prohibition 
against the intellectual culture of the souUiem 
slaves, sho^^Kas it looks to the sight of hu- 
manity, ifl^Hpletely justified by Uie law of 
nature upoMw principle 6f a stern necessity. 

On this point, now calm, just, and generous, is 
the opinion of Chancellor £ent: 

'* The great principle of aelf-preservation doiibtlen de< 
mandB, on the part ot tbe white population dwelling in the 
midst of such combiutible materials, uneeaainff v^Uance 
and firmnera^ aa well aa uniibrm kindneM and homanity. 
The evils of domestic slavery ore inevitable, but tlie re- 
sponsibility does not rest upon the present generation, to 
wtiom tbe insUtution descended by inheritance, provided 
tbey have endeavored, by all reasonable means, to arrest or 
mitigate tlie evil."-— 3 Commailansf, p. 234. 

However, if the northern States would strictly 
perform their constitutional duty in the prompt 
and universal rendition of fugitives from service, 
the case would be different. If the slave knew 
that the instant his foot touched the soil of free 
territory he must be arrested, thrown into prison, 
and finally returned to his owner, there would 
neither be the motive nor the possibility of escape; 
and hence there could no longer be any reason for 
that harsh restriction, now required by circum- 
stances, against his full intellectual development. 

I call upon the mistaken philanthropist to be- 
hold and admire his own wild work. Every 
incendiary paniphlet which you send into the 
cotton-fields of Carolina or Mississippi must pre- 
vent hundreds of thousands from ever learning 
the letters of the alphabet; while die very free- 
dom of every single fugitive whom your arts suc- 
ceed in dehvering from the power of a master, 
adds another and heavier link to eiM^- chain of 
the three millions and a half which HI runaway 
has left behind him. Therefore, if you have any 
practical sympathy for the slaves — any pity for 
the immense multitude of little children who, 
through your fatal interference, will never be able 
to peruse the word of God — if you do not desire 
to see the colored race kept in eternal bondage, 
or utterly swept from the face of the earth in some 
remorseless insurrection — I would beseech you to 
pAuse, and consider the natural effects of your ill- 
timed and injurious agitation. 

But there has been urged against southern 
slavery the far graver charge that it affords no 
legal sanction to servile marriages; and for this 
defect I can imagine no pretext or shadow of 
excuse. Hence, in this particular, both justice 
and humanity call for an enlightened reform. 
As the first step in the process of amelioration, 
the law should cease to part kindred bondmen by 
the act of judicial executions, and thus the slaves 
would become graduall^idivisible from the fam- 
ilies of their owners, sMb to prevent the separa- 
tion of near relations. And if the South could be 
let alone, this just and humane measure would 
Boon be adopted. 

Now, as the general result of a correct analy- 
sis in reference to fundamental political doctrines, 
we have obtained these consequences: 1. The 
unassailable validity of Jefferson's grand postu- 
late as to the equality of all men. 2. The cor- 
responding justice of tne existing African slavery. 
3. The necessity of reforming the institution. 

If these conclusions be legitimate, one may 
well be astonished at the vast divergence of our 
leading political sects from the luminous path of 
scientific social truth. The first inference is de- 
nied by the new lights of Democracy; the second 
by the Abolitionists; and the third by a recent 
school of southern ethnologists. 

The last mentioned politicians oppose every 
flugeestion of amendmenMn the present condition 
ofuavsry hy urging the imposmbility of imy im- 



provement fh>m the innate and eternal inferiority 
of the negro race. In support of this gross mate- 
rial hypothesis, they reiterate ad nauseam^--and it 
is all they have to allege — the undoubted fact that 
the Africans have been in a low^tate of intel- 
lectual and social development for some five thou- 
sand years or more. However, by a singular 
logical contradiction, the very same theorists hold 
the indefinite antiquity of all the races — that man 
has existed on the earth some ten thousand cen- 
turies. Indeed, both historical and geological data 
seem to show an almost unimaginable remoteness 
for the origin of human kind. 

But if it consumed all these measureless ages 
of the past to develop the first germs of German 
and Celtic civilization, why may not the charity 
of a generous philosophy concede a few additions 
cycles of re volving time for the educational training 
of the neffro nationality, especially when we re- 
member the powerful counteraction of the burning 
zone where the process is going on? For the 
annals of the world present the jhost ample testi- 
mony that the peoples first arriving on tne stage 
of history are not always those destined to play 
the most brilliant parts. The productions of 
nature that attain mattirity the earliest are seldom 
the most interesting or durable. 

In fine, all dogmatic assertion in relation to 
hypothetical facts, so distant from the sphere of 
observation and experiment, seem as worthless 
to the statesman as they must perhaps always 
remain dubious to the man or science. The 
neg[roes have demonstrated the susceptibility for 
an increasing elevation, however slow the move- 
ment, and that is suflicientto commend their case 
to the justice and sympathy of an enlightened and 
liberal humanity . 

But what must be the erand instrumental agent 
of their preparation for uie state of liberty ? All 
history answers — ^labor. Nothing, even material , 
is fit for use until it has been changed by labor. 
The marble must be smitten with many a hard blow 
by chisel and hammer before it forms the pillar 
of the royal palace, or stands the memorial of some 
undying name. The iron must glow and hiss in 
the fiery tortures of the forge, ere it can acauire 
strength and consistency for the service or the 
industrial arts. The earth must groan beneath 
the plowshare, in order to smile in the emerald 
wind-ripples of the meadow, or laueh outright in 
the green rustling corn. The wild horse must be 
tamed with spur and bridle before he will move 
in the harness, or charge with the squadrons on 
the great day of battle. It is the same with the 
human individual. Every single faculty must 
toil, struggle, agonize for development. The brain 
must be tortured with doubt, and the heart cru- 
cified with the pangs of love, rase, and despair. 
Nor has the 8c«cies a different destiny. This, 
war, like a wild beast must tear, and strew the 
bleeding remains of nations over land and sea. 
Then slavery comes, that pitiless step-mother of 
future freedom, and with chains and scourges 
bows all humanity in the dust, lashes it to end- 
less labors, compels it to the conquest of nature. 
Alas I poor hiimanity — like Christ, it has its pas- 
sion too, and must not shrink from the eternal, 
the mournful mystery of the cross. Every race, 
by turns, must wear its crown of thorns — ^must 
faint, yet still climb the toilsome steep of Calvary. 
Without that there can be no redemption from 
barbarism. 

But it is objected that even the organs of the 
negro brain exhibit a striking inferiority to those 
of the European, and the question is then inter- 
posed with an air of scornful triumph, ** By 
what means can such an organic defect be modi- 
fied or amended ?" I answer, by a slow evolution 
of improvement transmitted from parents to pos- 
terity; by long centuries of incessant activity, such 
as take place in all the great natural changes of 
the universe. This opinion, first urged to exag- 
geration by Lamarck, is confirmed withifi its true 
limits by Comte, who expressly asserts, ** The 
necessary influence of a homogeneous and con- 
tinuous exercise in producing, in every animal 
organism, and especially in man, an organic im- 
provement, susceptible of being estabhshed in 
the race after a sufficient persistence." '*No," 
replies Dr. Nott, «• because the brain never grows 
any larger." That may be so, doctor, but can 
you swear that the quality of the brain never 



improves? Do not our American negroes already 
display some token of superiority over their bar- 
barous brethren of Africa i 

Equally condemned by the spirit of a prudent 
political science is the impracticable scheme of 
ultra abolition, which muld annul the law of 
slavery before the ages have prepared the way; 
because it is a general principle of the universe 
that all sudden and violent changes are as in- 
effectual for good as they are prolific in evil. 
Eveiy where and always slavery has been abol- 
ished gradually; and the first step towards the 
consummation, as Comte so fully demonstrates, 
has uniformly been the condition of serfage, 
which, by fixing the bondman to the soil of a 
particular home, gives him the natural rieht of 
marriage, and prevents the dissolution ofthose 
tender and powerful ties which grow out of the 
family relation. When serfage has once been 
established, a thousand causes will concur in the 
progressive elevation of the institution to a state 
of perfect freedom. In some cases, it passes 
through the transition stage of feudal vassalage, 
but the course of development in normal cases 
is always noiseless — nearly imperceptible as the 
operation of the great #nd everlasting natural 
forces. Nor could it wen be otherwise; for when 
any institution has become intimately blended 
with the whole organism of society, its instant- 
aneous extinction must effect the most deleterious 
social and political perturbations; yet, although 
the onward march of civilization is silent and 
tedious, it seems to be inevitable for all the races 
alike. The operation of a cause the least appre- 
ciable produces results of incalculable mi^itude 
in the long lapse of endless years; 

" For I doubt not through the agea, 
One increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widenad 
By the proceaa of the suns.*' 

It is my firm and pleasing persuasion that the 
entire race of man will ultimately attain the height 
of a destiny inconceivably exalted and glorious. 
Standing on the shore of the great historic river 
that rolls throughout the ages, I behold the cur- 
rent winding away incessantly; sometimes lost in 
shadow or enveloped in storm, then flashing again 
in the stinlight, or singing among green fields and 
jeweled islands, or rushing down awful cataracts 
that wake the world with their thunder, or ingulf 
mighty empires in their vortex — but always re- 
turning ana tending to the point forever receding, 
yet ever receding more slowly, while the stream 
increases its speed forever; and that point is the 
ultimate equality and liberty of man. Yet no 
sagacity, no science, no philosophy, can enable 
human reason to predict tne happy aay when that 
grand river of social progress, descending fVom 
the heights of a time without beginning, shall 
mingle all its many waters in the immeasurable 
sea of a common orotherhood, which shall be 
without any end. The light of the gplden star, 
created in tne highest heaven to witness that hour 
of promise, may still have counlless ages of its 
ioumey to perform before it shall beam on the 
Deauty of such a dawn. In the (heanwhile, this 

florious Union may be rent asunder by the mad 
ends of folly and ignorance and wild delusion. 
Our fine American race may become barbarous 
through low amalgamations; nay, the very mar- 
ble of these pillars around us, broken up amidst 
the horrors of infernal savage war, may crumble 
into atoms, centuries before the daybreak of free- 
dom's millennial morning. Nor could anything^ 
pjudpce or accelerate such a catastrophe with 
nflRT infallible certainty than every interference 
with the natural order of human development in 
its variation as to the different races. 

In concluding this first division of the general 
aimiment, I would briefly characterize the spe- 
cific difference of the negro nationality as being 
that of a race in einl dhoad. The African exhibits 
sll the simplicity, cr^Hlty, and unreflecting in- 
stincts of the child, \mh a nature as little com- 
plicated and as easily analyzed. He has all the 
child's love of toys and of gorgeous colors; its 
affection for animals; its wonder at everything 
strange or novel; in short, its inherent tendency 
to the fetich -worship of all natural forces and 
phenomena. The celebrated Lander, though 
slightly given to philosophizing, remarked this 
significant point of restmblanee when ke deecribed 
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the nesiro ki n^B ari quedna as "prowD-up chil- 
dren.'* And irom this one circumstance, I infer 
the pn-seiit tircessiijr of African slavery, as well 
as thr duties of justice and humanity which we, 
as a more advanced people, are under obligation 
to Hinder that infant and undeveloped, race. 

TUtrre remains, however, for examination, the 
antagnniftm of two opposite political doctrines 
of a character still more fundamental than any 
AS yf*t subjected to logical criticism. 

The first of these which I shall examine is 
ihe one originated in Mr. Calhoun's celebrated 
Trtfstise on Government, and which, from the 
crystal clearness of the author's style, has. at- 
tained a popularity as unprecedented as I am 
oiunpelled to deem it pernicious; althoueh the 
iinu of thought that betoken a powerful logical 
femiis are apparent in the entire production. 

But unforiunately, Mr. Calhoun adopted with- 
out analysis the political postulate of Hobbes 
and Spinosa; and therefore the more closely he 
adhered to the rigorous laws of deduction, the 
more erroneous as wtD as dangerous his infer- 
ences must necessarily become. 

Wliat, then, was the supfioaed axiomatic prin- 
ciple of human nature specious enough to seduce 
the concurrent assent of three such philoaophic 
ttinds as Hobbes, Spioosa, and Calhoun ? The 
answer stands embodied in one word — self-in- 
terest. 

It is true, is a single paragraph on his first 
page, Mr. Calhoun seems to follow Grotius in 
deriving the pnmary inception of communities 
from the social affections of tJie species; but he 
instantly abandons the idea, and it reappears no 
more as the faintest cause to color the web of 
his argument. Thus he says: - 

** Man is ao constituted that hU direct or individual affec- 
tion^f are atrojiger Uiaii liis cympaibetic or aociiU feeling*, f 
intPiitioiialiy avoid Uic expreattiony teifith feeUngs, as appli- 
eablt! lu Uie Ibrmer ; bfcau^ne, as commonly u«ed, it implies 
an ana»ual excem of the individual over the social feelinp 
in the pcnnn to wbom it is applied, and consequently lome- 
tbing depraved and vicious." — p. 3. 

On the same leaf, however, the author admits: 
" There are instances, growing out of peculiar relations, 
— as that of a mother and her infant— or retiuUini; from the 
force of education and habit over peculiar con:4titutioii<i, in 
which the social fbciiogs have overpowered the Individual 
affections." 

But be hastens to add: 

« Them iostaneee are ftw, and always regarded ss some- 
thing Hitraordinary." 

Now, hear, in his own nervous words, the 

origin, principle, and end of government: 

** But Uiat constiiniion of our nature, which maksa us feel 
more intensely what affects us directly tlian what affects 
as indirecilv throiqjh othcrv, necessarily leads tn conflict 
between individuals. Each, in consequence, has a greater 
regard for his own iiafbty or happiness than for tho safety or 
bappineMs of others; and, where tliese come in opposition. 
Is ready to sacrifice the interest of othen to his own. Ana 
hence the tendency to a universal state of conflict between 
Individaal and individual, accompanied by the connected 
paasions of suspicion. Jnatousy, anger, and revenge, fol- 
lowed by insolence, fraud, and cruelty, and, if not pre- 
vented by some controlling power, ending in a state of uni- 
versal di«icord and confusion, destructive of the social state 
and the ends fr>r which it is ordained. This controlling 
power, wherever vested, or by whomsoever exeictsed, is 
government. " — pM. 

Such is Mr. Calhoun *s rational and fundamental 
starting-point; and it corresponds precisely with 
the theoretical starting-point of Hobbes, who 
expressly affirms, in a note to his De Cive, that 
men are naturally prompted to seek each other's 
society; but that this inherent tendency, from the 
preponderance of the individual selfish feelings, 
only results in a state of universal conflict — a con- 
flict of every man against every man for the pos- 
session of all that each desires. And hence^Vte 
author of the Leviathan deduces the logical neces- 
sity of a controlling power— of a single aod indi- 
Tisible sovereignty, that is to say, of a pure des- 
potism, wielded by a mortal god in the person of 
the reigning monarch, or in the persantt of an 
assemblage of monarchs. 

Nor can it be denied (^i the conclusion of 
Hobbes follows demonsinmly, if his premises be 
conceded. 2Hpinosa commenced his political phi- 
losophy with the same; but striving to avoid the 
inferences of his predecessor, he could only end 
his lo!^ical journey in the chaos of utter anarchy; 
for no iiigcnuity of genius can ever begin a so- 
cial theory with the preponderance of individual 
Selfishness, and afterwards succeed is extnicting 
any higher e lfw at or mm oul of it; aiid> there- 



fore, the conflict will incessantly reihnerge, unless 
it be suppressed by some force independent of, 
and wholly superior to, the selfish individuals to 
be governed. Hence, setting out with self-inter- 
est, every coi^secutive reasoner must land in per- 
fect despotism with Hobbes, or in perfect anarchy 
with Spinosa. Which political port will Mr. Cal- 
houn make ? 

Now, note that at the very origin of society, 
Mr. Calhoun recognizes, with Hoobes, this fun- 
damental antagonism — the tendency of the indi- 
vidual or selfish afl*ections to conflict, as stronger 
than the tendency of the social feelings to harmo- 
nize. Therefore, the great problem presented is 
how to educe harmony out of this antagonism. 
It must be self-evident that such a harmony can 
never be effected by any adjustment or organism 
of the antagonistic elements; for if two fimes of 
different strength be naturally and irreveraibly 
opposed, it will be impossible to render them 
harmonious by any sort of arrangement, however 
complicated, wifhout calling in the aid of some 
other and altogether independent force. It is be- 
yofid the power of mathematics, by mere change 
or transposition of expression, to form an equa- 
tion out of numbers essentially unequal in mag- 
nitude. 

Hobbes perceived this impossibility, and there- 
fore framed his theory so as to vest the supreme 
power in a sovereignty absolutely and forever 
independent of the subject individuals composing 
society. By iiis method, the antagonism would 
be controlled by the pressure of a third force irre- 
sistibly preponderant. 

On the contrary, Mr. Calhoun does not seem 
to have been aware of the true character of the 
diflicult]^, and hence he endeavors to annul the 
antagonism resulting from his assumed predomi- 
nance of the selfish affections, by an intricate 
scheme of checks and balances, wheels within 
wheels, and springs recoiling against springs— 
and all with the view to prevent a conflict^— which, 
in accordance with his primary doctrine, being 
inherent in the whole and in cyery part of society, 
must incessantly renew itself in whatever or^ns 
may be constituted of social elements. This idea 
that any preponderant natural force can be 
destroyed, or even reduced by manipulation, is 
repugnant to every known law of philosophy. It 
is in politics what the project of a perpetuu mo- 
tion is in mechanics. 

Having set his machine of sovereignty in mo- 
tion, the author discovers *< that the Government, 
from the same preponderance of the individual 
affections in those who govern, has also a natural 
tendency to the abuse of its powers." The con- 
flict of Hobbes still exists, and therefore must be 
prevented by another expedient — a constitution. 
Thus, he affirms expressly, that, ** having its ori- 
gin in tile same principle of our nature" — namely 
selfishness — '* constitution stands to g w eii m uni m 
government stands to ssctefy. " — p. 7. 

But, from the same preponderance of the indi- 
vidual affections, the rulers and the ruled occupy 
antagonistic positions; the conflict reappears not- 
withstanding the constitution: hence, to obviate 
the new conflict, there must be a new invention — 
the right of suffrage.*— p. 13. 

One might suppose that here at least, in the 
power of suffrage, Mr. Calhonn has found the 
final and all-controlling wheel which wifl insure 
for his machine both perpetual and peaceftil mo- 
tion. 

But, alas ! for the vanity of all human expecta- 
tions, the new contrivance only makes the matter 
worse — only multiplies and extends the conflict 
to every spring in the social automaton; because, 
*' from tlte same constitution of our nature which 
renders government necessary to society, the right 
of suffrage must lead to connict among its diner- 
ent interests, each striving to obtain possession 
of its powers, as the means of protecting itsetf 
against the others, or of advancing its respeetive 
interests, regardless of the interests of others. " — 
p. 16. 

And 80 the old conflict of Hobbes and Spinosa 
goes on; it will not cease; the imperial principle 
of selfishness will not come down from the throne 
lit the bidding of the philosophers that crowned 
it. 

What is to be done next to prevent thiv f^etk 
ftiMigomttn of hostile niterestlH^to eonlfol the 



despotism of the dominant ma)ority, that is to 
say, the dominant selfishness ? A drag must be 
devised to lock the last wheel of the mechanism 
to subordinate the power of suffrage and defeat 
its dangerous excess by activity. 

** And thiBf tooj can only be effected by frivinf tn eacb 
interest, through its appropriate orfsn, either a concorrent 
voice in noaking and sldminiatering the laws, or a veto on 
their execution.'' — p. 95. 

Nor can it be dispiited that such a double drag 
must provi^ effectual . The conflict of the opposite 
forces comes to a pause; the roar of friction in 
the many wheels of that mechanical government 
is heard no more. But the entire ma<3iine pauses 
too. There remains a noiseless calm. It is the 
tranquillity of death to all nossibie progress; for 
the conclusion is nnaroidaole, that the phnntom 
of a political power Whose fbrflAiHHl solemn 
functions may be controlled or f^^pd null by 
every interest to be affected by th«Kperation, is 
no Government at all — is nothing bat the mockery 
and delusion of a mere name; because that can- 
not possibly be a Government, and more espe- 
cially a constitutional Government, in which every 
fresn act of sovereignty must be the result of a 
concurrence de novot or more properly of a new 
social compact among all its memoers. 

And yet this is precisely what Mr. Calhonn 
makes tne Government of the Union. He afY!**ms 
it to be the creature of a joint and several covenant 
on the part of the States; that it in the common 
agent of die States — no more and no less; that 
every particle of its power and eificieney has been 
derived from apolitical compactexecnted between 
these thirty and one different sovereign members. 
Thus far there may, or may not, be heresy in the 
doctrine; yet there is no inconsequence in its logic. 
But when he turns round and tells us that this 
pale shadow of a Federal creation— this film of 
political m^nshine, this agent, withoot the no- 
thority to act— is still a Government, although it 
cannot publish one single law, or move forwards 
or backwards, or to the right or left, without 
another and distinct consent — in short, a repetition 
of the Federal compact to be accorded by all tho 
parties to the original agreement, — then not even 
the broad mantle of the great man's genius, nor 
the dazzling and splendid popularity of his name, 
nor all the rapidity and shrewdness of his deduc- 
tions, can awice to conceal the enormous ikllacy 
of his resMling. What f would yon have me 
call that tremulous and impotent political serf a 
Grovernment which halts and cowers in the dust 
at the nod of a negative from every one of thirty 
and one sovereign masters? The prihciple is 
theoretical disunion; or rather the utter negation 
of all government, whether State or Federal , even 
as an ideal possibility. 

We have already remarked the singular circum- 
stance that Hobbes and Mr. Calhonn started alike 
on their scientific excursion, fh>m the same point 
of assumption in preponderant selfishness. But 
their politicalpaths diverged immediately to total 
opposition. The esgle vision of Hobbes dciscried 
at once the dangerous ground in the distance; he 
made a single prodigious leap, and stationed him- 
self on the heights of despotism. The Republi- 
can would not, or dared not, do thid; so he wan- 
dered away among all the maces of individual 
antagonism, when, finding no rest for the sole of 
his foot, as the mire of self-interest grew every 
moment more and more treaoheroUA, he boldly 
plunged headlong into the bottomletfl pit of an- 
archy. 

But is the fundamental principle of thetfe evAi- 
nent thinkers true in fhet? Doefl a fkithful anal- 
ysis of human nature give the preponderance to 
the individual afifections ? la pure selfishnete the 
pole*Btar of personal or poKtioal life ? 1 deny the 
assumption altogether, as being nefther selr-evi- 
dent, nor susceptible of proof. Indeed, there can 
be no standard of comparison by Which to meas- 
ure the relative force of the selfiih and of the 
social affections; because they operate in dififer^nt 
spheres, and in reference to different bbjecis. The 
special duration of their respective activities can 
furnish no test of power, ss Mr. Galhouh seems 
to imagine. How ridiculous it would be to argub 
that because an individual spends eSghl hours of 
the twenty-fbur in sleeping, and only one in eat- 
ing, therefore the appettl% for 8l««pMustb^\et||ht 
tiffleraa iOroxig a« UM apptUtt ftr Ibed. 
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In the majority of mapkind, I aftprehend, the 
two classes of afTections are eaulvalent in their 
particular spheres. Of coi^cae tnere will he ex- 
# ceptions both ways; but probably not more on 
the one aide than on the other. Even animals 
exhibit, not unfrequently, thp superiority of the 
social instincts over tlio selfish. The wild beast 
will face inevitable death to defend its young. 
The bird pines; its little life fades away like a 
delicate perfume, without its mate. In cases of 
shipwreck, t (O coarse, common sailoidittu'es tlic 
la^.t morsel of his bread with the rest dRKe crew; 
and tl)e variations iVom this rule are regarded as 
the indications of unnatural barbarity. 

The capital mistake of both Hobbes and Cal- 
houn arose from their defective analysis of the 
real social elements; for all society is consti- 
tuted by pttf^^pmogeneous with itself; that is 
to say, by tfHpes, and only indirectly by indi- 
viduals as tie units of the family. But the 
slightest contemplation of the family discovers 
the action of the social laws, as perpetual and as 
powerful as those of selfish feeling, and by their 
wider generality, absolutely preponderant over 
all others. Vou behold there the man of the 
vigorous arm, while a single nerve retains its 
vitality, devoting ail his strength for the welfare 
of a frailer yet fairer form — the stimulus to every 
enterprise of his life — the guiding light to endless 
labor. Or, consider the undying aScction of the 
parents for their progeny — the fiowering emana- 
tions of their mutual and immortal love — an 
affection that defies time, distance, disgrace, in- 

Sraiitude, to rei^e a faint but beautiful type of 
lat ineffable goodness which has given Goa him- 
self the name of our Pleavenly Father. Thus, 
in every view, tiie theory of supreme selfishness 
is false to the facts of experience; libelous against 
human nature; a negation of the Divine benefi- 
cence; a doctrine that annihilates all hope of per- 
fectibility , either here or hereafter; because every 
idea of civiliza ion and religion alike is predicated 
on the assumed possibility of educing more and 
more the disinterested affections of the species in 
comparison with the lower feelings of animal in- 
diviau&Iity. Hut all this must oe a mere dream 
of the imagination, if indeed the organization of 
the intellectual and emotional man has been con- 
fitiiuied in the law of an irrevocably preponder- 
ant selfishness. ^^ 

Besides, the corollary of the seldf^g^rinciple 
is equally false, that natural society is the scene 
of incessant conilict, or that government grows 
out of such a conflict . It is true, as we have 
shown in the former part of the discussion, that 
the early state of man is that of war; but it is 
the war of one tribe or community af aiust an- 
other, and not, as Hobbes and Mr. Cailioun sup- 
po9e, the war of every man against every man in 
the interior of the same community. 

The inception of societies in the backwoods 
contradicts every such fictile hypothesis. The 
Ural nioneers of the forest live in clusters of 
neighoorhoods in a condition of harmony and 
peace, and in the constant practice of every social 
virtue. In every case, where the particular labor 
of one is not adequate to the performance of some 
species of work, the little community will as- 
semble and effect it by cooperation. 

Nor is it until a la^u||riod, when refugees 
from a more corruDt^^^Hiion enter the small 
society, that its gold^^^^Bclines, and the din 
of strife and conflict flUPs the quiet valley, or 
stains the virgin bosom of the ha{^y mountain 
with blood. Then the lynching company is 
formed, for no civil tribunals have yet been organ- 
ized; the people elect their temporary court and 
executive, and dispatch justice very much after 
the same fashion as they do all over Europe and 
America, if that humble community could have 
been left alone, it might have lived in tranquillity 
forever, in defiance of Mr. Calhoun's, and every 
other, selfish theory. 

But imagine another example — that the neigh- 
borhood lies adjacent to a tribe of hostile Indians, 
who assault it by repeated invasions. It becomes 
necessary to combine the military strength in 
order to resist the fotrays of the savages. The 
pioneers meet and choose their commander, with 
a view to his qualifications for the service, while 
ftU the suhordiQates, wttiK>at noise or tumult, 
drop into thsir places^ Moordiog fi» the. nils of 



capacity. Here is a faint type of the military 
goverrtment, as the lynching company was of the 
civil. But what is common to both these in- 
stances ? What is the rationallaw of these unions 
of individuals, with their transitory and rude 
forms of government? It is the scientific law of 
all government, the principle of cooperation for 
a general, in other words, for a public object. In 
both tlie cases we behold the same picture in 
miniature of the actual social conditions which 
must have originated every kind of government. 
For the positive "presence of any natural law is 
manifested in its faintest phenomena as in the 
grandest results of its universal action. Thus 
we perceive the principle of gravity, whether it 
gives sphericity to the most ponderous globe in 
the sky, or rounds the tear of pity on beauty's 
cheek, or out of impalpable mist han^s a pendant 
on every budding loaf^ that twtnklesljeneath the 
rainbow. 

Now, what do we discover as their rational 
law in the general facts of social cooperation? 
Obviously two principles — the principle of vir- 
tual compact, voluntary consent, or reciprocal 
acc^uicsccncc, as to ail who engage in the enter- 
prise, whatever that may be, for a common pur- 
pose; and the principle of natural subordination, 
according to which minds of the greatest power 
in reference to the particular end, in view, with 
the free assent of the majority, assume always 
the lead of the movement. If that be religious, 
the representative man will be a priest, perhaps 
a prophet. If it be military, he will be some 
famous warrior.' While, should the object be 
industrial, the practical rulers will correspond in 
character with the predominant aims of industrial 
activity. Such is the general law of political 
association in a condition of normal devclopment- 
indeed, it is the law of all association whatever: 
a principle as universal and as perpetual as the 
attractions of material bodies. 

Therefore, the fundamental conception of Mr. 
Hobbes and Mr. Calhoun is false to reality, false 
to history, and almost impossible as a mere fancy. 
There never has been, and never will be — unless 
there might exist a community of devils — any sort 
of government instituted in order to prevent every 
man in society from cutting every other mans 
throat. It is not true, and never was truue, or 
even possible, that the grosser animal instincts 
or selfish passions of the mind could obtain the 
exclusive control over the evolutions of any so- 
ciety not retrograding into barbarism. Such 
motives have their effect, but the influence is al- 
wovs subordinated to the great moral, religious, 
anu philosophical ideas of the ages, as well as to 
the finer sympathies indestructibly present in the 
heart of general humanity. It is these alone 
which possess a power to stir up the mighty deep 
of thought and feeling, to agitate the sphere of 
nations from pole to pole, to stamp ineffacable 
impressions on the page of passing time. 

How strange, therefore, does it seem that, in 
the entire field of Mr. Calhoun's argument, there 
is no bright ^pot of relief, no patch of green and 
flowery verdure, left free from the dark shadow 
of an overwhelming selfishness. Everything is 
bewildered and lost in antagonisms, or blighted 
by the egotism of intense individuality. Indeed, 
I cannot find that the author recognizes in any 
shape the principles of either natural or moral 
right, as appertaining to persons independently 
of political sanction; for, after disowning Jefferson 
and denying the Declaration of Independence, 
he next proceeds te discard Locke, Grotius, and 
Rutherforth, with all other writers who assert a 
universal law of nature or a primary doctrine of 
ethics: 

" Tbe state of nature is purely hypothetical. It nevei 
did nor can exist; man's nsMral state is tlie social aiidpolit* 
icaJ. It folio Wt<, therefofG, that men, instead ot* bein{t born 
in the state of nature, arc born in the social and political 
state ; and of course, instead of being bom free and eqnal, 
aro horn sutyect not only to parental authority, bot to the 
laws and institutioiu) of the country where bt>rn, and under 
whose protection they draw tlieir nrst breath."— p. 58. 

I Iiave quoted the substance of the mo^t remark- 
able passage to be found in any author ancient or 
recent; and I earnestly solicit the explanation of 
any learned disciple of that school to tell me what 
it means. Mr. Calhoun asserts in positive terms 
" that there never was a state or nature; thm4 
nmn's juttund itatis i» the •ockdaiid poiiiiMJ; aarf 



that he is subject to the laws and institutions of 
the country whore born." 

Now, the simple question which I would n«- 
specifuily submit is this: which of the iwn con- 
crete things, man individually, or society and is 
government, existed first? Which of tlu» two 
comes first in both the logical and tlie ehr molfg- 
ical order of sequence ? 

Mr. CalhitfKst answers, society and its govcni- 
roent; for tfittt is the only ruy of meaiiiiig ptrcept- 
ible in the paragraph. 

Behold what follows. There must hav^ been 
in the chronological order a society without any 
person to compose it, a guverument without any 
Dody cither to govern or to be governed. 

I know of no inconsistency at all corn parable 
to this, save the political bull of Lonis Von 
Haller, who, a few years ago, oonTulsed all lib- 
eral and enlightened Europe with laughter, by 
announcing what he termed the dimne discovery 
that there were lords before there wert vassals, 
and therefore the former must have a natural 
right to role the latter. 

Lords before vassals ! A social and political 
state anterior, to persons ! The ideas are alike 
self-contradictory as the facts are equally and 
utterly impossible. 

If, on the other hand, the things be considered 
in the order of their logical relation, the absurd- 
ity of Mr. Calhoun's assumption witi be not the 
loss glaring. The rules of induction prescribe 
the natural course of all knowledge, trom the 
simple conceptions of childhood up to the most 
intricate and exalted speculations of science — to 
be a commencement with particulars, and then 
a gradual ascension to li gher and higher gen- 
eralizations. If we would understand a com* 
pound, we must first understand its elements. 
What would the learned world say of a chemist 
who might proclaim, as a new and recondite 
truth, thatpxygea has no peculiar laws — nosim* 
pie state of its own, because it is always detected 
m the condition of combination in water, air, or 
the metallic oxydes ? What woold we iliink of 
the geologist who might urge that quartz, fel- 
spar, and mica have no natural state, because 
they are mostly found in the vast masses of the 
primary mountains? 

But one consideration alone settles the question 
of logical priority. We cannot oven imagine a 
society without individuals, or a Government 
without society; but we know that individuals 
cem exist, have existed, do uomT exist, wi hout 
either society or government. What social or- 
ganism aflTects the lonely traveler or trapper in 
the gorijcs of the grand Cordilleras? What Gov- 
ernment controls the few survivors of a ship- 
wreck cast away on some desert island of a dis- 
tant sea, where they may support life, and even 
multiply into a nation, if they can procure com- 
panions of the other sex? Calhoun was driven 
to this monstrous confusion of ideas, and the 
denial of any natural rights to the individual, in 
order to avoid the recognition of any rights in 
the negro; while stumbling blindfold, all the 
school have groped after him into the same dark 
corner, where the sole ray visible is a glimmering 
moonbeam emanating from the Umvcrsity of 
Virginia; since Professor Bledsoe has made tie 
fortunate discovery, that all men have really two 
equal rights — first, to the same air and light of 
heaven absolutely; and, secondly, an equal right 
to food and raiment conditionaiiy, that is to say, 
provided they can get them. 

ay be doubted, however, whether these 
ashts will be conceded to the law of nature 
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for liny great length of time, especially if the 
mortal god of the school, the preponderance of 
the selfish affections, should discover some new 
method for the imprisonment of the natural ele- 
ments. 

Now, I would beg leave to ask the disciples of 
this novel sect one pragpcal question: Cau you 
not see, that your doctrine brought forward in 
defense of slavery is utterly destructive to th« in* 
stitution ? If ^'ou take away the natural right of 
liberty, must you not also take awuy the luiiural 
right of property? Then, where can the insuiu' 
tion of slavery nnd a point of support for a si>igle 
moment? I>o you answer, in the ordinances of 
society? But if so, it results incontrovertibly 
that the g«venifna»t of aoalsiy, whioh haa thus 
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ordained slavery for its own good, can, in like 
manner upon the plea of its own good, annul the 
institution at pleasure; for, if the right of liberty 
be not sacred, surely the right of property can 
show no superior pretension to myiolability. 
Therefore, if individual man, as man, and apart 
from the social and political state, has no natural 
rights, you musi shake hands with-llie Abolition- 
ist; you must admit the power aiillie political 
authority to repeal thejnstitution of lAiman bond- 
y e ; to exclude it from the Territories ; to deal with 
ff^at discretion. 

But would you urge, in reply, that the Federal 
compact saves you and your slave property ? Do 
you not perceive that ov nullifying the law of 
nature, you have removed that, with every other 
point of support? Like the stupid woodman, you 
nave been so intently engaged in lopping the 
branches of the tree of liberty, that unconsciously 
the ruthless ax has cut off the limb on which you 
were standing. 

Do you allege a compact as the foundation of 
your property? Then what is a compact ? An 
agreement between equals. Therefore, if there 
be no equality, there can be no compact. Besides, 
why should you keep your compact with me if 
I have no natural rignts? If, as a man, I cannot 
claim the exemption of my freedom from the 
clutoh of your profaning hand, how can I claim 
the performance of a mere promise ? For, if there 
be no natural law to invest the formality of a 
compact with rights and obligations, surely the 
compact itself cannot create them ; else it must be, 
at the same instant, both cause and effect. If the 
public good be the sole standard of human rights, 
then it must be the test of the compact too; and 
hence the Constitution disappears, with all the 
rest, in Uie grave which you nave dug for liberty. 
Why not be consistent, and crown yourself at 
once with the diademed logic of despotism? Why 
not say with the politi^ pantheisti Spinosa: 
'* Natural law is the same as natural power — 
nothing is forbidden by it except what no one 
desires or can do ?*' Having thus seen how thor- 
oughly fallacious is the fundamental principle of 
Mr. Calhoun 's theory, an inspection of the struct- 
ure erected upon it will not uetain us long. To 
prove the possibility of a social and political organ- 
ism incorporating the antagonism of his absolute 
veto, the author refers to three historical exam- 

Sles — Rome, Poland, and England. Mr. Cal- 
oun affirms that the institution of the Tribunate, 
by the operation of its negative power, 

*< Laid tbe solid foundation of Roman liberty and great* 
neas ; that, instead of distraction, it proved to be the bond 
of concord and harmony — instead of weakness, of un- 
equaled strength ; and instead of a short and inglorious 
career, one of great length and immortal glory."— p. 95. 

** It is true, that the tribunate, after raiaiing Rome to a 
beight of power and prosperity never before equaled, finally 
became one of the instruments by which her liberty was 
overthrown ; but it was not until she became exposed to 
new dangers, growing out of increase of wealth and the 
great extent of her dominions, against which the tribunate 
furnished no guards. Ita original object was the protection 
of tlie plebeians against oppression and abuse of power on 
the part of the patricians. This it tliorongbly accom- 
plished."~p. 96. 

Now, I pronounce this curious commentary on 
Roman history to be a corruption of the text from 
beginning to end. The tribunate was not insti- 
tuted for the purpose stated; it did not produce 
the effects stated; it was not perverted to become 
the instrument for the overthrow of liberty as 
stated; nor did wealth and extended empire con- 
cur in the production of that fatal result as af- 
firmed. 

As to the origin of the office, NiebuhMMrs 
expressly: ^V 

" Tbe tribunes were, at first, only designed to afford pro- 
tection to the person of the individual, to sacnre the private 
rights of life and liberty. "-^Hit. Aomc, vol. 1., p. 613. 

Such also is the account of the eloquent Mich- 
elet: 

*♦ The power of the tribune^vas originally very humble. 
Seated at the door of the dlRile, they listened to the de- 
liberations, without being able to take any part in them. 
All their power was in a word : veto — I oppose it. With 
this single word they stopped everything. It was from this 
feeble commencement that this mogiatralare took its rise, 
which was to imprison consuls and dictators, descending 
from their tribunal. The poor had more than he sought. 
Mute till then, he acquired that which distinguishes man— 
voice J and the virtue of this voice gave him all the rest." — 
HU. Rom, Rep'f p. 86. 

Hene* th« tnbunatt wa« not devised for the 



protection of a gross material intere9t, or of the 
plebeians as a class against the patriciaits as a 
class. It was invented solely as a security of the 
poor man,' in his life and liberty, against the ty- 
ranny of the rich man, whether noble, knight, or 
plebeian, who had previously the right to make 
every debtor a slave. 

Next, as to the effect^— that happy concord and 
harmony of which Mr. Calhoun speaks in such 
language of glowing eulogy— Schmitz says that — 

" Until the time of Sylla, the Romao tribunes continually 
usurped powers that did not belong to them, incessantly 
committing the wildcat acts of riot and outrage."— .KMory 
o/Aom«, p.331. 

Niebuhr remarks: 

" At tbe time of the Oracchi, a tribune was like a despot 
with absolute power."— Hirfory o/Romef vol. ii., p. 274. 

In fact, the result, from the outset, was not 
peace and power, as Mr. Calhoun chooses to 
paint it, but eternal conflicts, mobs in the capitol, 
riot in the streets, assassination by turns every- 
where. The Tribune Genucius was murdered in 
his bed; during the siege of Yeii the tribunes 
opposed every election, and Rome remained five 
years without magistrates. Shortly afterwards 
tlic Gauls took Rome; the tribunate could not 
save it. Every school-boy remembers the mob 
of murderers at the death of the Gracchi, Tibe- 
rius and Caius — the one slaughtered on the very 
threshhold of the capitol, the other forced to ac- 
cept suicide in the wood of the Furies, 

Nor did Roman liberty perish from the causes 
assigned by Mr. Calhoun. It was lost neitlier 
through the perversion of the tribunate, nor tlie 
boundless accessions of riches and dominion. 
As I have formerly shown, on the authority of 
Michelct, the Republic owed its ruin to the grad- 
ual extinction of the genuine Roman race, and the 
utter degencracyof the people who replaced the 
old hearts of iron in the city of the seven hills. 
The double action which formed the all-devouring 
vortex, was war and slavery — war, which sent 
away the plebeians to feed the sword of the Goths, 
or the spear of the Asiatics ; and slavery, which 

Soured back, into the space left vacant by their 
cparture, whole floods of barbarian captives, 
finally to become freed men. 

It is not to be disputed that Rome flourished to 
a surprising degree, eyenwith the veto; but why .^ 
Mr. Calhoun ar^cs — cum Aoc, et^o propter hoc. 
History says, the prosperity flowed from other 
sources, and in spite of the antagonism created 
by the tribunate. You cannot infer, from the co- 
existence of two facts, that they present the rela- 
tion of cause and effect. What would you think 
of a grave philosopher, who might announce that 
Caesar conoaered the Celts ana Grcrmans for the 
reason that he was bedd -headed ^ Did ever a mili- 
tary chieftain yet put out one of his eyes, in order 
to acquire the genius of a Hannibal.^ 

Yet this is precisely what Mr. Calhoun asks us 
to do. Because the ROman republic had a wry 
neck in her disorganizing veto, the American 
Government must be cursed with the like deform- 
ity. 

But if all which he has said as to the effect of 
the tribunate on the greatness of Rome were 
true, yet his practical deduction from the data 
would be the most enormous inconsequence ever 
heard of; for, since there may possibly be too 
much of a good thing, a Government might do 
very well with one ne^tive, when thirty-one 
negatives would bow it into the dust in a state 
of total impotence and imbecility. 

Mr. Calhoun's second instance is that of Po- 
land — her liberum veto, Mr. Calhoun remarks: 

" This veto in fact, made every individual of the nobility 
and gentry a distinct element in the oiganisin ; or, to vary 
tlie expression, an e$tate of the kingdom. And yet the 
government lasted in this form more than two centaries ; 
embracing the period of Poland's greatest power and re- 
nown."— p. 71. 

He confesses, however, tliat the principle was 
finally employed to subvert the government; yet 
not, he avers, from its tendency to dissolution on 
account of ** weakness," but only "from the 
facility it afforded to powerful and unscrupulous 
neighbors to control by their intrigues the election 
of ner kings." — p. 72. 

Now, I would inquire if this can be a correct 
interpretation of the real phenomena in Polish 
history? Did any historian, pliilosopher, or other 
writer ever befors even suggest such a hypoth- 



esis ? On th^ contrary, the facts are directly the 
reverse. Rulhiere says: 

** It waa in the reign of Caaimir thst the Hbtnun veto, oi 
privilege of the deputies to stop all proceedings in the diet 
by a simple di^ent, first assumed the form or a legal cus- 
tom. The leaven of superstition and bigotry besati to fer- 
ment and blend itself with all tbe other vices of the con- 
stitution. It was then that in tbe boeom of the national 
assembly sprung up tliis singular anarchy, which, under the 
pretext of making the constitution more firm, has destroyed 
In Poland all sovereign power; for the right of single oppo- 
sition to gene ral decrees, though always admitted, was, for 
a long tifllbot acted on.'^ 

This^Ksage is cited, and confirmed with his 
own strong approval, by Fletcher, in his profound 
and classical History of Poland, page 80. 

The remark of Dr.' Lieber, on the satne subject, 
evinces the most pointed and indignant condem- 
nation: '* From the establishment^pf the liberum 
veto there was but one step to |l|flB|fd treason." 
He might have well added, thdj^Kas already, 
aiid, per se, intellectual and moral treason. Is this 
the example which Mr. Calhoun would hold up 
for the imitation of Americans ? Is this the equi- 
librium which he deems proper for our Federal 
organism.' It is the equilibrium of the thunder- 
storm — the harmony of the raging ocean. Did 
I not know and admire the profound seriousness 
and sincerity of th^ man, I snould regard bis allu- 
sion to Polish history as intended for a warning, 
yet clothed in the ^arb of a terrific irony, for the 
purpose of producing still greater effect. 

The third instance, adduced by Mr. Calhoun, 
to illustrate the happy effect of his favorite veto, 
is the constitution of Great Britain. He pleases 
to represent every act of the Government as the 
joint result of three concurrent voices, each of 
which possesses a real veto on the power of both 
the other two; and therefore the King, the House 
of Lords, and the House of Commons, are ex- 
actly equipollent in the triple equilibrium of the 
English system, (p. 1030 If this were an ac- 
curate description of the English constitution, it 
would indeed Aimish very coeent evidence in favor 
of the possibility of Mr. Calhoun's theory. But 
is this a true account of the matter? Does not 
every man, whose mind is not blinded by the 
meteoric glare of some one idea, perceive the facta 
to be as different from such a colored picture as 
might well be imagined ? Is not the actual British 
sovereignty wholly and supremely the instrument 
of an o^Hfhy ? 

Dr. 14Pf ^ives the genuine definition of that 

political creation of realestate and lordly titles: 

" Tbe Parliament is thoroughly aristocratic, with tlie oc- 
casional exceptions of a few memben, whom particular eir* 
cumstances connect with the cause of tbe people. The 
lower House is, on the whole, merely an assembly of tbe 
great landholders, and the upper House is the same in an- 
other form, and with the addiuon of the aristocratie element 
of birth." 

Hence, Mr. Calhoun's example turns outmost 
destructive to his political hypothesis. For, in- 
stead of the English Parliament presenting the 
organic composition o( three several and distinct 
concurrent interests, it exhibits in fact, though 
not in name, the most perfect concentration of a) 
sovereign power in the hcmds of a solitary and 
all-controlling interest. Who ever hears of the 
royal veto now? Who talks, in these days, of 
a disagreement between the two Houses ? The 
very words seem as obsolete as the battle-cries in 
the war of the Rosesj^^ 

Bu 1 1 can tell the j|HH||D8 of the veto in what 
pages of English hl^^^^rlook for illustrations 
of the antagonism fflHRted by two living and 
substantial British in terests. They must go back 
to the time when the practical positive men, not 
impalpable shadows, out terrible, thinlcins;, act- 
ing realities — the men whom all the world calls 
Puritans, stood up in the Commons for the people. 
That was a tempestuous equilibrium, was it not? 
Yet just such an equilibrium as opposite social 
and political forces always effect, when brought 
face to face on the level arena of sovereignty, each 
armed with its negative terror, on the part of the 
King, **no reform;*' on the part of th^ people, 
"no supplies." 

Behold tlie direct issue: one power or the other 
must give way. Did the veto of either, then, 
insure concord ? Nay; rather the clangor of con- 
flict, the roar of artillery, and all the dread and 
sanguinary fruitage of war. Nor could there be 
peace agam until Croiftwell's sword had cut off 
th« adverse veto in ths head of ths King. 
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However, if the eqaipoUence of the three estates 
in Parliament were as perfect, in fact, as the Eng- 
lish eulogists of their constitution always repre- 
sent it to be in the theory, the deduction of Mr. 
Calhoun would still be as inconclusive as ever. 
For three vetoes offer to the view of philosophy 
a very different case from thirty -one. Hence, 
the historical instances which we have examined 
are alike ill-chosen and contradictory to the neg^- 
ative doctrine of th^^ ultra school. 

Mr. Calhoun also a*dduccs the example of twelve 
jurors, each with his veto on the rendition of a ver- 
dict, as proof of the practicability of such a politi- 
cal organism; laying down the maxim — ^that the 
necessity of a concurrence in order to action will 
insure a compromise, (p. 65) The paralogism of 
the inference from this false analogy is, if possible, 
more extraordinary than any of the otners; for 
what is the principle which tne reasoner seeks to 
establish .> The equilibrium of an oi^ganization 
composed of antagonistic interests. But is that 
condition in any way realized by the composition 
of a jury ? On the contrary, every juror must 
swear, before entering the Box, that he has no 
interest or opinion as to the question in contro- 
versy. Besides, the annals of all courts — and 
especially of all criminal courts, where the issues 
involve a high degree of excitement, evince by 
the strongest and largest-experience, that the par- 
tiality or obstinacy of a single interested or preju- 
diced juror is sufficient to defeat the ends of jus- 
tice, or, in the current phrase, to starve out his 
companions. Indeed, the only jury which could 
be invented to realize Mr. Camoun's idea of a 
perfect equipollence in interests, would be to con- 
stitute a panel of two instead of twelve, and to 
select, as the Judicial duad, the very parties to 
the matter in litigation. The project would be as 
novel, and iust about as rational in jurisprudence 
as Mr. Calhoun's plan is in politics. 

Finally, having shaped his general theory to 
suit the object in view, the author applies it di- 
rectly to the Government of the United States by 
giving to each and all the States respectively an 
absolute veto against every act and movement of 
the supreme Federal authority, (p. 241.) 

Now compare the abstract principle, so pain- 
fully elaborated, with the concrete circumstances 
of its immediate application . The abstract prin- 
ciple, in Mr. Calhoun's own words, is this: 

" It is the oegative power which makes the constitution, 
end the positive which makes the governmeat. The one 
is the power of acting, and tiie other is the power of pre- 
venting or arresting action . The two eombtned make con- 
stitutional govemment. There can be no coastitution with- 
out tlie oegativo power. "-^p. 36. 

The application is this, that every State has 
the right to nullify the acts of the General Gov- 
ernment, (p. 2iit et passim.) 

The writer calls this equilibrium; and never 
was there an epithet more rigorously appropriate. 
It is the equilibrium of utter immobility, not that 
of progressive development or harmonious move- 
ment in the line of a splendid destiny; for every 
mechanic, as well as mathematician, knows that 
the joint result of two equal adverse forces in the 
condition of perfect opposition is simply zero — 
not motion, but absolute inaction. 

Mr. Calhoun never falters in carrying out the 
details of his doctrine into all questions, the high- 
est as well as the lowest. Thus he decides, with- 
out remorse or hesitation, against the nationality 
of our General Government; while in support of 
his opinion, among many specious reasons, he 
offers one of the strangest — tne simple and indi- 
visible nature of political sovereignty. The ar- 
gument has been adopted as the trenchant and 
irresistible sword of nullification by the entire 
school; so that every beardless graduate from the 
University of Virginia will either smile with pity 
or sneer with disdain at the ignorance of any 
plain, old-fashioned lawyer who may chance to 
speak, with Kent and Story, or with Jefferson 
and Hamilton, of the sovereign powers, the Jure 
fiimmi imveriu deposited in the hands of Con- 
gress. He will tell vou, with, the most flippant 
and refreshing sangfroid, that both yourself, and 
all such obsolete teachers as Mr. Story, aro a 
thousand leaps behind the age; that the people 
are sovereign, or the States may be sovereifi;n, 
and therefore the Federal authority cannot be, 
because sovereignty is something that you can- 
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not cut or split — a simple yet mysterious atom — 
the monad ^thout parts of Pythagoras and of 
Leibnitz; therefore, sovereignty can never be 
divided.— a. E. D. 

It has always seemed to me not a little singu- 
lar that the ultra admirers of Mr. Calhoun, pass- 
ing over the undoubted excellencies of that great 
thinker, usually select for their special admira- 
tion the weakest and most indefensible points in 
the philosophy of their master, and this confused 
^ibble on the ambiguity of a word is an aston- 
ishing Instance of the fact. 

The dogma of indivisibility, I believe, was first 
used in modern times by Bodin, who brought it 
forward in favor of theoretical despotism . ft was 
next taken up by Hobbes, and announced in the 
axiomatic formula: " The sovereign power can 
neither be limited nor divided." And from this 
he deduced the impossibility of any mixed form 
of government — that is to say, any political form 
but pure despotism; and such truly is the only 
logical inference to be drawn from the premise. 
In short, every aspect of the doctrine is thor- 
oughly despotic. 

But more unfortunately still for Mr. Calhoun, 
the maxim of indivisible sovereignty stands irrev- 
ocably opposed to his theory of equipollent, pos- 
itive, ana negative forces in the same organism; 
for that theory, instead of consolidating sover- 
eignty into despotism with Hobbes, distributes it 
into irreconcilable anarchy with Spinosa. •* Not 
so," responds Mr. Calhoun, " because, although 
powers appertaining to sovereignly may be di- 
vided, sovereignty is an entire thing — to divide is 
to destroy it.'* — p. 146. 

But, if you can take away and distribute all the 
"powers which appertain to this entire thing,'* 
what remains ? Will any learned doctor of the 
negative faith kindly inform me ? Obviously noth- 
ing would be left but the mere name. 

The truth is, there is no such actual thing in 
rerum natura as sovereignty, apart from the polit- 
ical powers of which it is merely the inseparable 
attribute. It is the abstract name of an attribute — 
nothingmorc. Hence,Iadmit, you cannot divide 
it any more than you can whiteness or hardness, 
roundness or sweetness, because there is nothing 
to divide. It has no reality in it but the sovereign 
powers of which it is the abstract term; and 
these, I assert, you can divide, must divide, or 
have unadulterated despotism. But how can you 
divide them? By distribution into differentappro- 
priate spheres. But how can you connect them? 
By homogeneity of organism . But what shall keep 
eachVithin the sphere assigned it? The mild 
and peaceful action of an independent judiciary. 
Finally, which of all is supreme ? Each is su- 
preme in its proper place and not elsewhere. 

It must nevertheless be conceded that there is 
the semblance of a philosophical reason, and only 
the semblance, for the dogma of indivisible sov- 
ereignty, though Mr. Calhoun and his disciples 
have failed to perceive even that. Thus Hobbes 
argued, if there be different and independent 
political powers in the State, no single power can 
te supreme, while all will strive for the mastery; 
and, therefore, the government will not be one, 
but multiple, without subordination; in short, 
an organized anarchy exposed to endless conflict. 
And lience he inferred the rule of indivisible 
sovereignty, which he admitted to be perfect des- 
potism. Nor can any stratagem of human logic 
evade the conclusion of Hobbes without discard- 
ing the postulate of an all-controlling selfishness. 
For, if every public person and every society of 
people were alike subjected to the law of the in- 
dividual affections as preponderant over the social , 
all republican government would be plainly im- 
possible. Therefore, we may affirm it as a fun- 
damental principle of social science that regulated 
liberty, the grand idea of democracy, most 
always, in the final analysis, rest for ultimate 
support on the virtue and intelligence of the gen- 
eral community. And whenever the majority 
of any free people become as wholly selfish as 
Hobbes and Mr. Calhoun imagine the entire 
species to be, all republican or constitiiHonal 
forms are then mere dreams of delusion, and must 
pass away like dreams. The sole refuge from 
final barbarism for such a society is the sheer 
despotism demonstrated by Hobbes; because des- 
I poti.<(m may flourish in the polluted soil of self- 



ishness, deriving the very nutriment of its vigor 
from the most noisome corruption; but tlie del- 
icate and beautiful flower of Democracy withers 
away and dies in the tainted air of impure 
morals; and every page of history may be ad- 
duced as proof of the fact. Hence the aro:ument 
of Hobbes, and all the assertions of indivisible 
sovereignty, belong to the old schools of the 
tyrant, ana are unintelligible in the terms of a 
liberal tongue. 

But, to discard the word "sovereignty,** with 
its irreversible ambiguity and abstraction, let me 
ask what is sovereign power ? I accept the defi- 
nition of both Grotius and Rutherforth; " that 
whatever power is independent, so as not to bt 
subject to any other power, is sovereign. (Ruth. 
Inst., p. 282.) How, then, is this sovereign or 
independent power, this ereat mass of supreme 
national rights, distributed through the complex 
organism of our political system ? 

The tenth article of amendments to the Consti- 
tution gives the answer in language too clear for 
the slightest misunderstanding: 

" The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constituuon,nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people." 

What is spoken of here ? Not an indivisible 
sovereignty — a single power; but " the powers." 
Hence there must be more than one. But how 
are these divided powers recognized as distrib- 
uted ? Among the three different parties designa- 
ted by the general terms: " the United States;" 
"the respective -States;" an^ "the people.** 

Again, which division of these distributed 
powers is sovereign ? Now, it must be carefully 
remembered thatsovereignty may be contemplated 
in two several aspects — as external , or as internal. 
All writers of any note agree in the statement of 
this distinction. Therefore we may narrow the 
question— what Department of the Ueneral Gov- 
ernment, the States, or the people, must wield the 
external sovereign power? The Constitution 
assigns this to the United States exclusively. 
Neither the respective States nor the people pos- 
ses the power to declare ^vnr, or make peace, 
or coin money, or form treaties and alliances. 
Hence the latter have not a particle of direct ex- 
ternal sovereignty to connect them with the inde- 
Sendent nations of the earth — none at all save in- 
i recti y, through the remote action of the right of 
suffrage. 

But what shall we say of the internal sover- 
eignty? In this aspect, the powers are distrib- 
uted in the hands or the General Government, of 
the several States, and of the peonle. Therefore, 
anotherinquiryis presented :whicn of these hands 

Fossesses the sovereign or independent power? 
answer, that each is sovereign within its sphere, 
while each is subject beyond its sphere. And 
this conclusion results from the fact of a distribu- 
tion of the various powers, as all distribution 
necessarily implies a corresponding limitation. 

There ia, however, another and more popular 
meaning of the word " sovereign,** as indicating 
that particular power from which all the rest are 
considered to emanate; and in that sense it is 
usually applied by way of courtesy and political 
compliment to the people. Yet this, a rigidly 
logical criticism must pronounce inaccurate; be- 
cause we have no such visible and personal sov- 
ereign as will correspond with that import of the 
term. We have only a paper sovereign. And 
this fact marks the very profound difference be- 
twixt our system and /ill others. In England 
they swear allegiance to the Ctueen; in Russia to 
the Emperor; but in free America no man will 
brook the oath of allegiance to a man. We will 
pledge ourselves alone before God to the eternal 
truth and beauty of an idea — obedient subjection 
to the sacred instrument which constituted lib- 
erty in the idea of law. How absurd, therefore, 
appears the inconsistency of interpolating the 
phrases borrowed from European writers into a 
political language derived from constitutional 
principles altogether new, and radically antago- 
nistic to those of that alien school ! 

But, returning to the subject of distribution, 
what tribunals shall be the umpires between the 
different sovereign powers, to confine each within 
its appropriate sphere, and prevent both collision 
and usurpation? There can evidently be none, 
except the constitutional courts of the country. 
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Who shall jud^ betwixt the respective States 
and their own citizens ? The courts. Who shall 
judge between all the powers alike ? The courts. 
There can be no other tribunal to pronounce 
sentence decisive and final in any case, but the 
trumpet of revolution. And it is precisely here, 
ht this most critical point of all, that Mr. Cal- 
houn's theory betrays the full force of its dan- 
gerous and destructive tendency. He denounces 
in the strongest terms, as unconstitutional, the 
law conferring the right of appeal from the State 
tribunals to the Supreme Court of the Union. 
He will not tolerate it in any case whatever, 
(p. 318.) Thus he would create within the bosom 
of each State two different powers, armed with 
omnipotent vetoes to annul the laws of Congress: 
first, the local legislature; and secondly, the local 
judiciary. How contradictory is this double nul- 
lification to the opinion of the great Jackson, as 
expressed in that precious legacy of patriotic 
thought and sentiment which ne bequeathed to 
us and our posterity in the warning words of his 
farewell address: 

" But in order to maintain the Union vnimpaired, it is 
•boolutely neceaaanr Uiat tlie laws paaeeU by the consUtuted 
•uiboritiea ihoaJd be faithfully executed in every pan of 
the country, and that every good citizen should at all times 
stand ready to put down, with the combined force of the 
nation, every attempt at unlawf\il resistance, under what- 
ever pretext it may be made, or whatever shape it may as- 
sume. Unconstitutional or oppressive laws may no doubt 
be passed by Congress, either from erroneous views or the 
want of due consideraiion. If they are within reach of 
Judicial autiiority, the remedy is easy and peacei\il ; and if, 
from tiifi character of the law, it is an abuse of power not 
within the control of the judiciary, then free discussion and 
calm appeals to reason and to the justice of the people will 
not nui to redress the wrong. But until the law shall be 
declared void by the courts, or repealed by Congress, no in- 
dividual, or combination of individuals, can be jusufied in 
forcibly resisting iu execution. It is impossible that any 
Government cnn continue to exist upon any other princi- 
ples. It would cease to be a Government, and be unworthy 
of the name, if It bad not the power to enforce the execu- 
tion of its own laws within its own sphere of action." 

In a previous sentence he embodied, as in a 

point of lightning, all the beauty of a splendid 

thought, with all the force of a will that knew 

not how to falter: 

«At every hazard, and by every saeriflce, this Union 
most be preserved." 

This is eenuine Democracy of the old national 
line^the Democracy of constitutional liberty and 
eternal Union; and not that bastard birth or aris- 
tocratic anarchy and nullification which seeks to 
assume the mantle of a glorious name as the cover 
for its political deformities. For the doctrine of the 
negative theory is not Democracy at all, or in any 
intelligible acceptation. Every part of it, which 
is not simple anarchy, presents a character with- 
out mixture or mitigation purely aristocratic — 
aristocratic in its spirit, in its tendencies, i^nd in 
its teachers. It affects the insoleot airs of a Vene- 
tian oligarchy with ludicious pretensions to gentle 
birth and generous education ; pratin? incessantly 
of gross proprietary interests, as if mind and 
morals, life and liberty, had no sort of rights under 
the Constitution. In short, it seeks to produce 
an American edition of the feudal code in the 
black letter tvpe of the middle ages, when the few 
lords of land were raised above all government, 
while the many vassals of labor were sunk to the 
condition of beasts in the harness. 

I will close this division of the general discus- 
sion by a brief summary of the logical conse- 
quences resulting infallibly from the negative doc- 
trine. 

First. The practical* effect of the State veto 
would not destroy, but only extend, the antago- 
nism of parties to the widest limits of the land. 
For South Carolina mieht thus be secure against 
the oppressive action of Federal authority, if such 
it be; yet what power would exist to protect the 
minority of the Carolina people from oppression 
on the part of their own dominant majority? 

Secondly. The citizens of the different States 
could have no sort of remedy for the roost flagrant 
violations of their rights under Uie FederalCon- 
•titution. Their sacred title to property might be 
infringed by local laws impairing the obligation 
of contracts. They might be hung by hundreds 
under the infliction of an ex pc$t facto statute. The 
whole country might be cursed to bankruptcy by 
the emission of bills of credit^-^1 without relief; 
because Mr. Calhoun forbids any appMl to the 
9upremf tribanal of the nation. 



Thirdly. As in the case of the Roman tribunate, 
the mere negative of the State veto would not stay 
negative. It would soon learn to develop the ab- 
solute power of negation into a fearful engine of 
positive usurpation. In one section it would cry: 
'* Take away the tariff and open the slave trade, 
or I will taboo every act of Federal authority to 
all eternity. " This miffht be pleasant pastime for 
the ultra politicians of the extreme South, if they 
could have the interdict of the veto all to them- 
selves. But, in the mean time, the extreme North 
would thunder back as fiercely: *' Free soil, free 
speech, free everything; freeyour slaves and elect 
Fr€mont, or I will bring the Grovemment to a dead 
halt till the crack of doom." 

Fourthly. In times past, I can remember very 
few national laws or measures of general policy 
which would not have been stifled to death in 
their infancy by this political Herod, the veto. 
The tariff at the South, and the fugitive slave act 
at the North, would have been throttled with the 
first gasp of breath. We could have possessed 
no Florida, Louisi&na, Texas, or California, per- 
haps not a single star to illumine the Federal 
sphere west of the Alleghany Mountains. The 
large and lustrous folio of our country's annals 
must have remained a comparative blank, unless 
it had been blotted all over on every page with 
the saneuinary stains of civil conflict. 

Another form of the same theory has been re- 
cently developed in this House, by an eminent 
southern statesman, who perpetrates a new defi- 
nition in the dogmatic spirit or Bodin and Hobbes, 
fixing sovereignty as *' that high political power 
that can control all other political powers;" and 
marching far beyond Calhoun to the bold con- 
clusion that sovereignty is not only indivisible, 
but absolutely '^unlimited.'* 

Such is the extraordinary postulate assumed 
without the semblance of a proof or the quota- 
tion of a single authority; but the train of reason- 
ing deduced from the fanciful axiom is still more 
extraordinary. The first inference is that the 
General Government cannot possibly be sover- 
eign ; and why ? Because it is *' limited " by the 
Constitution. 

The second inference is, that the State govern- 
ments cannot be sovereign from a like consider- 
tion, that these, too, are limited by the several 
State constitutions. Where, then, shall we find 
the pure unadulterated essence of that superlative 
despotism without divisibility, and without lim-^ 
itation, which, according to this novel authority, 
must exist as the primary substance of all^sover- 
eignty ? He answers, not in the people of the 
States, as Calhoun erroneously imagined, and as 
most Democrats have taken for granted; but ** in 
the States" respectively, per fe, as distinct and 
fetterless indiviaual sovereigns. They, and they 
alone, are the real leviathans, beyond all law, and 
above all control. 

But let us fix the adventurous theorist to his 
original definition, and behold how these political 
State gods are shorn of the brightest jewels in 
their diadems. For they, not the ** State govern- 
ments," but the "States" themselves, by name, 
are limited, nay, prohibited, as to the exercise of 
all the chief functions of sovereignty. The tenth 
section in the first article of the Constitution set- 
tles forever their impassable boundaries. They 
cannot declare war, or form treaties, or keep 
armies or navies, or coin money, or grant titles 
of nobility, or transform their republican institu- 
tions into any other type of polity. Therefore, 
in all the main attributes of political power, the 
States are limited by the very same Constitution 
which limits the General Government. Hence, 
if the latter cannot be sovereign , because it is 
limited, the like negative must^e predicated of 
the former. If the mere fact of limitation be a bar 
to the possession of sovereignty in one case, it 
must be so in every other, unless we choose to 
discard common sense as well as the rule of logic. 

The fact that a doctrine so untenable and ut- 
terly self-contradictory could be proclaimed in 
the«Ialls of Congress by a distinguished leader 
of party, and then be circulated on the breath of 
glowing euloey throughout the land as a fresh 
and profound discovery in politics, is perhaps 
one of the most significant events in the intellect- 
ual history of the country. It evinces either a 
very low state of speculative activity in the 



political world, or an intense blindness in the 
rage of factions, or both together. 

It is singular that the abmird consequences of 
their arguments did not impel Mr. Calhoun and 
his imitators to a reiixamination of their original 
premises. If they had recurred to the authors 
by whom the great postulate of popular sover- 
eignty was first elaborated, it would have been 
evident at once how totally they have all mis- 
taken the true import of th9 doctrine. The prin- 
ciple, as developed by Locke, is limited in ex- 
press terms everywhere in his writings to the 
sovereign popular power of revolution. There 
cannot oe cited a solitary philosopher of the lib- 
eral school, that ever dreamed or any other sig- 
nification for the term. The sovereignty of the 
people is the right to change or abolish their form 
of government when they may adjudge it op- 
pressive — not to nullify the acts of the consti- 
tuted authorities, or subordinate the functions of 
the regular administration to the license of a law- 
less anarchy. And the politician who fails to 
perceive this distinction may argue forever with- 
out suspecting that his discussion is naked non- 
sense. But, unfortunately, the disciples of that 
sect, if they read at all the classical thinkers in 
social science, never refer to any authorities. 
They aspire to be creators of political opinion, 
and claim the patent of popularity by virtue of 
original discovery; although, as a matter of com- 
mon honesty, they ought to give Hobbes the 
proper credit for his dogma of the indivisible and 
unlimited sovereignty. 

I will then turn to the opposite political heresy; 
that which, instead of weakening the sovereign 
national authority by infinitesimal division end 
distribution, would collect and consolidate all per- 
sonal and public rights in the hands of a supreme 
central power. As we have seen the doctrine of 
Mr. Calhoun's sect to be utter anarchy, so we 
shall find that of the school which I am about to 
examine to be unmitigated and merciless despot- 
ism. As the one destroys every vestige of polit- 
ical authority, so the other annihilates the last 
shadow of private rights. The one mounted on 
the other consummates the climax of theoretical 
absurdity. The ultimate extreme of the despotic 
school has, at length, been attained in the preten- 
sion that Congress has the absolute power to 
legislate for the people of the Territories. In 
plain terms, the pretension assumes the unlimited 
control of legislative supremacy without even the 
semblance of representation, or any correspond- 
ing right on the part of the people. It is all power 
on the one hand, and ay unmixed servitude and 
deg^ding subjection on the other. For, according 
to this theory, the citizen of any State, upon his 
emigrating into a Territory, and by the mere 
change of residence, becomes as thoroughly de- 
nuded of all personal and political rishis as the 
lowest serf in the Russian empire. He loses bis 
civil status as an American, nay— as I will here- 
after show — his natural status as a man. Before 
the emigration he was a sovereign; after the em- 
igration he is a slave. Then, no authority on the 
earth could touch his inviolable right of property ; 
but now that right trembles like a withered leaf 
before the breath of Congress, or may be tossed 
away at will by the rude finger of a monstrous 
squatter sovereignty. 

Now, I desire to know upon what principle in 
our system so extraordinary a transformation can 
be accomplished? What political le^rdemain 
effects this solemn change of the free citizen into 
the powerless, paltry serf? Can the magical 
wand of the conjuror be found in the Constitution ? 
On the contrary I that instrument expressly de- 
clares ** that all the powers not delegated to the 
United States, nor prohibited to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the peo- 
ple." 

Are, then, the rights of the people to life, lib- 
erty, or property, subjected to the legislative con- 
trol of Congress by any grant, express or implied, 
in the Constitution ? For if the power over these 
rights be not delegated, it must be retained by 
the people themselves; because no one will pre- 
tend that the respective States either possess, or 
ever can possess, the authority to acprive the 
citizen of life, liberty, or property, unless he for- 
feits these natural rights by crime, or becomes 
wholly incompetent to exercise them» by some 
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act of God or natare. I aak, therefore, hy what 
means can the General Government acquire the 
despot'a power to divest these original and inhe- 
rent human riehts? Do you refer me to the third 
section in the fourth artide of the Constitution? 

" Congten thsll bave power to diipcwe of and make all 
needful rulea and regulatiooa respecting the territory or 
oiber property belonging to the United States." 

Read this section, submit it <o the common 
maxims of iogical interpretation; and 1 defy any 
lawyer in the world to detect anything here, save 
the clear and undoubted declaration of a full and 
complete property in Congress, as to the terri- 
tory of tlK Union. It is the affirmation of a legal 
power to sell or exchange, and of a legal power 
to regulate the territory — the land of the United 
States, as property, as the other nropertytio which 
the Government may be lawtully entitled. It 
gives the Government perfect power over its own 
property, but not the slightest authority to touch 
me or mine; and the politician who cannot, or 
will not see this luminous distinction, as visible 
as the light which reveals the words of the sen- 
tence — stands too high or too low ever to be 
reached by the force of anv argument. Congress 
has the power to make ali netful rules and reg- 
ulations respecting the artillery and muskets of 
the United states, or to dispose of them. No 
doubt of it; but can Coflgress control the rights, 
can Congress divest the property of the men who 
handle those guns ? Does the right of government 
to its own peculiar property confer also the ex- 
traordinary right to usurp the property of the 
people ? Hence, it is self-evident that the General 
Government possesses the authority of an owner 
in the Territory of the United States, nothing more 
and nothing less. 

But the authority of an owner " to make all 
needful rules and regulations^respectinghis prop- 
erty is a very exaUed one, and necessarily im- 
plies several other important and powerful rights, 
and among the rest, the absolute right to exclude 
all other persons from interferinf in any manner 
with such property. Therefore, the General Gov- 
ernment, as owner, has the undeniable power to 
prevent any person whomsoever from intruding 
into the territory which belongs to the Unitea 
States; else it would not possess the authority of 
every owner. 

Again, every proprietor who chooses to allow 
other persons to enter or remain upon his land, 
has also a clear right to say that they shall behave 
themselves in a peaceable and oracrly manner; 
in other words, he has the right, with the corre- 
sponding power, to keep the peace on his own 
premises. And, therefore, the General Govern- 
rnent, as the legal proprietor of the common ter- 
ritory belonging to the Union, must possess the 
full authority to frame such regulations as may 
be calculated to preserve order, and to protect the 
rights of all, as well as to enforce the observance 
of these regulations when promulgated. 

But no man in his senses will infer that the 
authority to keep the peace and protect the life, 
liberty, and property of others, involves the des- 
potic power to annul any or all of these natural 
rights, or to curtail their appropriate enjoyment. 

Yet, although the legal title of the General Gov- 
ernment is complete to this territory, all admit 
that Congress merely holds it in equitable and 
moral trust for the common benefit of the whole 
American people. The past history of the nation 
abundantly proves that this same common ben- 
efit can be best promoted by opening the terri- 
tory to settlement, in order to produce a e lorious 
growth of new States; and, therefore, as the Con- 
stitution sanctions , the admission of these, the 
course thus indicated by the interest of all has 
become the uniform policy of the Government. 

The entire subject of Federal jurisdiction in 
relation to the Territories has been involved in 
the strangest confusion by the unaccountable 
logical blunders of politicians who, in searching 
for remote and recondite sources of authority, 
have overlooked the true principle offered 4y 
common reason without the trouble of investi- 
gation. Thus Senator Douglas argues, or ap- 
pears to argue, that Congress has no legislative 
power over any Territory because the soil is 
Federal property. But this is an extraordi- 
nary specimen of deduction for a man claiming 
the honors of both the erudite lawyer and tlie 



gigantic statesman ; for does not the mere fact of 
ownership in land confer a very extensive and 
exclusive right of regulation f Can any one even 
imagine a regulative power more absolute within 
its circumscribed sphere? Hence, although the 
Senator's premises are unassailable, they war- 
rant, in law and logic, the totally opposite con- 
elusion — that the General Government has a 
certain legislative authority in the Territories be- 
cause it is proprietor of the soil. This Federal 
power is nevertheless singular and sui generis^ 
regarding immediately the land, and only by 
necessary legal implication the people who may 
be permitted to enter and reside upon it. Hence, 
the authority finds its most appropriate verbal 
expression in the formula of the Constitution, as 
** tne power to make all needful rules and regula- 
tions.^' And as every rule and regulation on the 
subject of property must have an incidental effect 
upon the people connected in any manner with 
the same, therefore the regulative power of Con- 
gress as to the inhabitants within its peculiar terri- 
torial domain results as a corollary by irresistible 
demonstration. For every proprietor is a legiti- 
mate sovereign upon his own land — a sovereign 
to conserve order and prevent outrage, nuisance, 
or crime; to protect the rights of others when 
admitted upon his premises, but never to take 
such rights away. Such is the general principle 
of universal jurisprudence, so different from the 
monstrous and amazing paralogism of the Illinois 
Senator. 

There is another doctrine still more inconse- 
quential, if that be possible, than the one just 
examined, as it derives the authority of Federal 
legislation over the Territories from the power to 
admit new States into the Union . The reasoning 
runs thus: ** The major includes the minor; there- 
fore the power to admit implies the power to pre- 
pare for admission." It is difficult to deal seri- 
ously with such strange logic, for there is no 
imaginable relation of even contiguity or contrast 
betwixt the terms of the argument; because the 
first premise is not true in any case real or con- 
ceivaolc, that the power to admit persons into a 
special status or condition involves the power to 
prepare them for admission. For instance, the 
judge has the right to admit members to the stattu 
of attorneys; but does that give him the right of 
any anterior preparation in the case ? The priest 
has the right to admit a pair of lovers to the con- 
dition of holy matrimony, but does that confer 
any preliminary or implied right in the clerical 
robe to conduct the courtship? There is nothing 
in the whole idea save fog and confusion. The 
theory may appear very profound to the distin- 
^ished politicians who have recently discovered 
It; for waters look sometimes extremely deep 
when they are only turbid. 

Besides, if the reasoning were perfectly valid, 
the consequence would be an unmitigated Federal 
despotism; for, if the power to admit new States 
implies the power of antecedent preparation for 
admission by prescribing laws over the Territo- 
ries, Congress must be the sole judge as to the 
necessity and nature of such laws, and may, there- 
fore, prepare for free States or the reverse by pos- 
itive legislation on the subject. Hence, it is man- 
ifest in every view, that all the authority of the 
Greneral Government to control or regulate the 
actions of American citizens in the Territories 
must be inferred from the constitutional provision 
which invests it with the legal attributes of a pro- 
prietor in the soil. And even this is a very ex- 
tensive power of regulation, but it stops short of 
the tyrant's jurisdiction to change or modify the 
rights of property appertaining to the people. 
Therefore, such being the impassable Umit of 
Federal legislation, 1 solicit special attention 
and invoke all the skill of hostile criticism to the 
analysis of the great and fundamental question 
which I now suggest: When Congress proceeds to 
open a given territory for settlement on the part 
of the American people, can Congress discriminate 
among the citizens, and say what particular class 
shall, and what particular class snail notf^enter 
freely, and make their future homes within the 
new territorial boundaries ? Is it competent for 
Congress to declare by law, that the virgin soil 
shall be occupied only by the men of Massachu- 
setts, or only by the men of South Carolina? 
The universal answer is, no; but why not ? There 



can be no more than a single reason assigned, 
yet that one alone is omnipotent. Because the 
Constitution has not clothed Congress with any 
power to effect such a discrimination. It has the 
authority to admit new States; but not the sem- 
blance of an authority to determine what citizens 
shall become rooted in the soil of the new States, 
either before or after their incorporation with the 
Union. Thus far all the world must agree. 

Then, upon the unassailable strength of this 
plain constitutional principle, I take my stand, 
and propound another and still more decisive 
Question — can Congress accomplish that by in- 
direct means which, as all concede, it cannot do 
directly? Here, again, all political thinkers will 
accord in the reply, assuredly not. Therefore, 
Congress cannot exclude the citizens of Maine 
or Massachusetts, by excluding their property, 
whether it consists of farming implements, mer- 
chandise, or machinery. Besides, Congress has 
no authority to efifect the supposed exclusion for 
another reason — because Congress has not a scin- 
tilla of power to destroy or change th^ natural 
and legal rights or relations of property. Does 
any one deny the legitimacy of tnis double infer- 
ence? Will anyone dare deny it? No one at 
the South — wild as some of the ultra school con- 
fessedly are — has ever yet suggested the exclusion 
of either the people or the property of Maine or 
of Massachusetts from any territory belonging to 
the United States. 

Then, finally, can Congress exclude either the 
people or the property of South Carolina and of 
Texas from a like participation in the enjoyment 
of any territory which has been opened for tne free 
I settlement of all ? There can be no escape from 
the irresistible conclusion that Congress does not, 
and cannot, possess this uncontrolled, this fright- 
ful despotism of power. 

Every enlightened member of the Republican 
party will acknowledge the logical justice of the 

general inference; and even Uie Abolitionist, I 
elieve, does not dispute it. But these noliticians, 
in order to elude the overwhelming force of the 
constitutional areument, seek shelter in a subtilo 
distinction, which would separate human slaves 
from every other species of property. They 
admit that Congress has no autoority to prohibit 
property recognized to be such by the universal 
law of nations; but they urge, as a special excep- 
tion, that human slave property is purely the 
creature of local legislation, without any sort of 
standing in the courts of the civilized world. 

Now, supposing, for the moment, that the rule, 
as stated by the Republicans, were true among 
the other nations of the earth, still it could not 
possibly be recognized by the American Congress 
without moral treason to that very Constitution 
from which alone we derive all our power of law- 
ful action. For, according to the Constitution, 
the slave property of the country forma partially 
the basis of representation as well as of direct 
taxes. Therefore, you cannot deny, under any 
pretext, or by any legislative measure whatever, 
the simple fact that slaves are property, whetlier 
by right or wron?, without, at the same time, 
denying to me, and every other member from the 
southern States, the least pretension to a seat on 
this floor, or on that of the Senate. 

But a still stronger reason, or, at least, one more 
clearly appreciable, must forever debar you from 
asserting by legislation that slaves are not prop- 
erty. Because the Constitution, which every mem- 
ber and functionary of the Government pledges a 
solemn oath to support, has prescribed expressly 
the return of fugitives from service — as property, 
as any other description of property — to the 
owners possessing a legal title in tne same, there- 
fore, let slavery be the greatest of all human 
wrongs, the infringement of natural right, an out- 
rage against the law of nations, nevertheless, the 
institution must be recognized as protected by 
constitutional sanctions thus far, that no Repre- 
sentative in Congress can ignore or deny the pres- 
! cnt and positive fact, that the slaves theisfpclves 
are property. What I would you admit me to 
the nign honor of a place on this floor by virtue 
of an election deriving its validity from the actual 
existence of that very slave property; and in obe- 
dience to the fundamental law, would you restore 
the bondman to his master; and yet, if I attempt 
to carry this identical property into the territorial 
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domain open to the people of all the States alike, 
would you dispute m^ title so amply secured by 
constitutional recognition ? Would you fulminate 
" Hall! those slaves are not property but persons — 
free men in the Territories, though servile every- 
where else ?" Such a logical and political contra- 
diction is too monstrous for the grasp of human 
credulity. Therefore, whether in the abstract 
true or false, and whoever besides may say it, an 
American Congress sitting under the authoriUr 
of the Constitution can never say that the bona- 
servants of the South are anything but property. 

There is, however, a still more fatal and funda- 
mental objection to the exercise of any such pre- 
rogative on the part of Congress, because the 
Constitution has not delegated to the General 
Government the despotic power of a legislative 
function to determine, as an original question, 
what shall be, or what shall not be, property, or 
any of the specific attributes to be included within 
the definition of the concrete term. Does anyone 
contend for the existence or possibility of such a 
transcendent Federal authority? Let him show 
it; and, at the same time, he will shew the power 
of OS perfect and all -engrossing a despotism as the 
most vivid imagination could conceive; because, 
if the General Government is invested with the 
supreme right to define for the States and the 
people the essential characteristics of property, it 
may adjudge in favor of slavery, as well as against 
it. Then Congress must wield the actual omnip- 
otence which IS only ideal in the British Parlia- 
ment. It can decide that corn or cotton, or Yan- 
kee clocks and watches, shall not be considered 
property. From fanciful motives of pitv or jus- 
tice, it may exempt dogs and mules from the 
category of involuntary servitude, or even elevate 
them to that of personality, as the Roman em- 
peror raised a favorite horse to the consulship of 
the world. Hence the General Government can 
have no power to assign or enforce a definition 
of either persons or property; and therefore, by 
demonstration, no legislative act of Federal au- 
thority can touch the problem of slavery in the 
Territories, as relating to tlie rights of American 
citizens. 

But recurring to the assumption that slave prop- 
erty is a peculiarity of tlic local law, rejected by the 
general jurisprudence of nations, I controvert the 
fact, anu affirm the rule to be directly the reverse — 
that the rijght of property in slaves is recognized 
by the universal law, and only prohibited py the 
internal policy of particular States. And this will 
be fully apparent by one or two citations from the 
very highest tribunals in the civilized world, as 
embodied in judicial decisions, uttered by lips of 
eloquence luminous with all learning. 

Lord Sto well delivering the o{)inion of the Eng- 
lish High Court of Admiralty in the case Of Cs 
Lonis, said : 

" What is the doctrine of our courts, or the law of na- 
tiotifl, relatively to thoae nations wbicU adhere to the prac- 
tice orcarr>-ing on the AOican slave trade ? Why, that their 
practice i« to be respected ; and that their slaves, if taken, 
are to be restored to them ; and, if not taken under inno- 
cent mitflake, to b« restored with costs and damages. All 
this, suri-ly, on the ground, that such conduct on the part 
of any State id no de|iarture from the law of nations. The 
notorious fact is, tliat in the dominions of this country, and 
others, many thousand persons are held as legal property, 
they, and their posterity, upon no other original title than 
that whidi ( am now called upon to pronounce a crime— 
every one of these instances attended with all the aggrava^ 
tinna that appertain to the long continuation of crime, if 
crime it be; and yet protected by law, with all Uie securi- 
ties that can be given to property in its most respected 
fonns.>*--a Dod. Ad. R., p. 1230. 

In the case of the Antelope, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall said: 

" Dotli Europe and America embarked in the alave trade ; 
and for nearly two centuries it was carried on wiUiout oppo- 
sition gnd without censure. A Jurist could not say, that a 
practice thu-i supported was illegal, and that those engaeed 
in it might he. punished, either persoaally or by deprivation 
of property. »»— 10 jrAea<on,p. 121. 

If, then, even the property in slaves, though 
torn away directly from their homes on the coast 
of Africa, be tlius respected by the courts of all 
civilized nations — of tne nations, too, which have 
abolifihcd the alave trade, I demand, in the name 
of reason, justice, and common honesty, upon 
wlidt principles can the American Congress de- 
clare that this property, bori) oi> the soil, and 
reared by tlio hand of a master, and more than 
all, recognized as property by the Constitution, 



shall cease to be property in the Territories of the 
Union ? 

However, I must recur to another law, for I 
have not the special advantage, appropriated to 
their own personal use by some or my southern 
friends. I acknowledge the law of Uod as re- 
vealed in the eternal pages of truth and beauty 
of both nature and revelation; and I regard all 
human constitutions and codes which conflict 
with these as essentially wron^, unjust, and tyran- 
nical; nor can any one believing this doubt that 
every such law, high or low, ought to be repealed 
as speedily as possible, although it may be the 
duty of a good citizen to obey it until it shall be 
constitutionally annulled. 

On the other hand I differ toto ccrIo from those 
who would make their private judgment and con- 
science the only and infallible measure of human 
institutions — men who, having revolted from a 
similar authority, once arrogated by the Roman 
See as the supreme umpire in cases of casuistry, 
would now create the wretched substitution or a 
petty Pope in the brain or bowels of every sepa- 
rate individual. 

But the (question has been propounded again 
and again With a superb air thorou^nly ex eathedrd: 
Suppose that, in the opinion of tne private citi- 
zen, the law of God and nature should command 
one thing, ahd the human law another, which is 
he under obligation to obey } I reply, that this 
problem has been subjected to tentative analysis 
oy some of the wisest philosophers that ever lived , 
yet it remains, as it always must remain, in- 
solvable except by indefinite approximation. It 
stands in the same mysterious category as the 
quadrature of the circle, or the apparently oppo- 
site mathematical demonstrations of a maximum, 
and of a minimum, in time, space, or numbers. 
It is the point of conflict between two principles 
of coordinate authority which have been acci- 
dentally deranged in tncir natural equilibrium. 
On the one hand, the law of God and nature is of 
supreme force and obligation; on the other, the 
citizen has stipulated, by all the solemnities of 
the social compact, to conform his actions to the 
rules of civil society. Hence, in the case sup- 
posed, there are two authorities struggling for the 
mastery. It is a case of the darkest perplexity, 
a starless night of the soul, in which no day-beam 
twinkles through the utter gloom of thought. It 
is the agitation of that icy sea of doubt on which 
all great heroic hearts from Job to Luther have 
been tossed in torture, or have writhed in despair. 
It is the crucifixion of uncertainty, which Christ 
himself knew when he cried aloud, ** My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?'* " Mys- 
tery of mysteries, who shall hope to solve it, tnat 
the Son of God himself should even doubt of 
God 1" Never will I treat with levity the honest 
doubt of a soul; for that soul may be more 
sublime in the a^ony af its doubt than I in all the 
pride of my opinion. But would the individual 
soul seek to impose its doubt on the generality of 
society to nullity the laws — to subvert the Gov- 
ernment ? That is no longer doubt, but aggres- 
sion. 

Therefore, the only approximate solution of the 
question is this: The citizen who believes that the 
human law is absolutely opposed to the Divine 
law of God and nature, may labor by peaceful 
means for the revocation of the obnoxious statute, 
or he may disobey and suffer in silent patience as 
a martyr, with the admiration of all the world, in- 
cluding even his persecutors, or he may cut loose 
from the ties of the social compact by resorting to 
the sword of revolution, and thus he will ^et rid 
of the antagonism and conflict of the two laws. 

But in spite of charity, candor compels me to 
say, that of all the dissenters, whether religious 
or political, that have ever existed in the annals 
of mankind, the Abolitionist of America seems 
to me the furthest removed from the spirit and 
conduct of the genuine martyr, and the nearest 
akin to the wild revolutionist who would, if he 
could, shiver the seven globes in order to carry 
out the execution of a single and very peculiar 
idea. 

But is human slavery oppdsed to the law of 
nature .> In the former part of my argument I fur- 
nished the proofs that, in certain circumstances, 
slavery is not only permitted, but positively en- 
joined by the clearest natural principles for the 



food of the slave himself as well as of society ; and 
showed that the bondage of the negro race, both 
in Africa and America, stands justified on the 
ground of such circumstances. I will, therefore, 
only now refer to the highest authorities, whidi, 
with extraordinary unanimity, confirm this opin- 
ion. I then aflirm it to be the fact, and challenge 
contradiction, that there is not one work of any 
note to be found in all the annals of political philos- 
ophy — not one volume on the subject of natural 
law ever cited as of any weight in tne courts of the 
civilized world, which does not admit, in certain 
cases, the legality ofpersonal slavery. Grotius, 
PuiTendorf, Locke, Rutherforth, ana (Somte, are 
but a few of the great names which may be ad- 
duced as the evidence of my assertion. 

Grotius defines slavery to be " an obligation, 
on the part of the slave, to give all his laoor for 
a supply of the bare necessaries of life.'* — Gr^. 
lib. 2, cnop. 5, sec. 27. 

Rutherrorth, in his Idstituteo of Natural Lav, 
says: 

<( Thoni^ it may be posalble fbr a man to be a alave from 
hifl birth, yet no man u naturally a slave. Tliey who are 
■layea from their birth muit have been made sneh by tome 
accident which happened before tbey were bora.*'— p. 230. 

On the next page, the author asserts expressly: 

" But alavery, although iLli not the natural state of any 
man, may be lntroduce<inonaSstently with the law of 
nature.** 

And he proceeds to trace the diflferent lawAil 
causes from which slavery may be derived. 

First, from the act of the slave's parents; as 
when, being unable to support a child, they trans- 
fer it to a master upon tne condition of its being 
a bond-servant for life. — p. 240. 

Secondly, firom the individual's own consent, 
as to save himself from starving. — p. 241. 

Thirdly, from damages done, when the person 
who did It has no other way of making repara- 
tion.— p. 242. 

Fourthly, as the punishment of crime, or to 
restrain the criminal from a repetition of tl^e of- 
fense.— p. 242. 

Finally, from captivity in war. — ^P. 244. 

And at the end or the chapter, Rutherforth con- 
cludes with the text of Grotius, that the servile 
ttatus of the children must, by the law of nature, 
follow that of the mother. — p. 247. 

Locke, on the contrary, admits but a single 
ori^nal cause for human Dondage — the right ac- 
quired by captivity in war; and with his usual 
generosity and rigid sense of justice, he allows 
the condition to be lawful so long as the liberation 
of the captive or his ofibpring would be danger- 
ous to the safety of the captor or his nation. 

ItisComte, however, who has recently poured 
over the entire subject the richest flood of light 
and learning, demonstrating, in the most incon- 
trovertible manner, not only the natural right, 
but the absolute necessity of slavery, in the case 
of savage or barbarous races. While, in addition 
to his claims as the most lofty philosophical ge- 
nius of the modern world, his authority on this 
subject is entitled to a more profound respect from 
the consideration that he is one of the most bitter 
and uncompromising opponents of the AiVican 
slave trade. 

If, then, the right which I possess in my slave 
property be recognized bv the laws of nature 
and nations, by the acts or Congress, and by the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution, would 
it not be the wildest usurpation in the General 
Government to exclude that same property from 
any territory belonging to the United States? 

I admit that every separate State may exclude 
this, or any other species of property, which 
shall be inconsistent with the peculiar objects of 
its own local and internal policy. But no such 
power can be arrogated by Congress over the 
Territories, without the assumption of a com- 
plete and frightful despotism. But if Congress 
has no such authority, can it be conferred on the 
people of the Territories themselves? In plain 
terms, can Congress delegate that power to an- 
other, which Congress does not, and cannot, 
itself possess ? No man will say so who is not 
mad enough to deny tliat two and two make 
four. And this brings us into the thickest fog 
of squatter sovereignty. 

If Congress, then, cannot ^ive the people of the 
Territories the least pretension of a right to legis- 
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late on the subject, whence do they, whence can 
they, derive such an authority? Hef^, all the lights 
of the soUdisant Democracy interpose with adverse 
explanations, all equally incomprehensible, all 
equally inconsistent with one another, and each 
still more inconsistent with itself. 1 believe there 
is not one doctor of the new Democratic faith, 
who could give an account, even under oath, to- 
day, of the creed of his party on the question of 
squattersovereignty, which he would not be ready 
and anxious to unswear to-morrow. General Cass 
has tried it; Senator Douglas has tried it; every- 
body has tried it; and, as Byron said ofColei^ge 
and his metaphysics, each, in his turn, has Ven 
compelled to explain his explanation, ab ovo tuque 
ad mala. And then, after the stranee phantom 
had been defined all over, from the head to the 
heels, it will not stay defined. It is first one thing, 
and then another; and then, again, nothing at all. 
It has more forms than the fabled Proteus; more 
heads than the Lernaan hydra; more tongues than 
Virgil's lying rumor. It is for slavery in the 
South, for free-soil in the North, and in the mid- 
dle States for anything and every thing which can 
delude the people. 

I wish to know, then, where the people of the 
territories ^et their authority to legislate on the 
Hubject of civil rights ? The power of legislation, 
as every one admits, is a sovereign power. I 
inquire, therefore, who or what constitutes the 
people of a Territory a public sovereignty, and 
upon what principle ? 

The modern Democrats concede that the Gen- 
eral Government cannot do it, as that does not 
possess any such despotic power for itself. Hence 
there is but a single alternative; the people of a 
Territory must have the right, on their own mo- 
tion, to assume the character of a political sover- 
eignty. 

But this hypothesis is utterly inconsistent with 
the relations which both the people and the soil 
of the Territories sustain towards the Government 
of the United States; because, in the first place, 
the people of the Territories are citizens, that is 
to say, subjects of the United States; and no 
subjects, while they remain such, can be at liberty 
to change their political connections with the 
supreme authority of the land, by modifying or 
burdening their allegiance with a new and different 
social compact. But may not Congress ^rant 
them the permission to do so? This, again, is 
impossible; for Congress has no constitutioned 
power to admit any new social or political body 
of any name, species, or description, within the 
limits of the entire national jurisdiction, save 
only in the form of a new State. Congress, 
looking only in the light of the Constitution, can 
recognize nothing beyond the General Grove rn- 
ment, but the States and the people. It c^ know 
no teitium quid, no monstrous squatter sovereign, 
half State and half people; an imaginary sphinx, 
with the head of a man and the body of a beast. 
The Constitution provides no ^co^nition, no 
word oC welcome for such a prodigy. If so, 
where is it? No one dares attempt to tell. 

But secondly: the peculiar condition of a ter- 
ritorial soil in relation to the national Govern- 
ment excludes the hypothesis of any conceivable 
popular sovereignty m the residents within its 
boundaries; for there can be no political sov- 
ereignty in a community without political juris- 
diction over the soil; and this, by the express 
terms of the Constitution, is entirely vested in 
Congress, so long as the land shall continue ter- 
ritorial. 

These are some of the enormous absurdities 
presented by every aspect, and upon the briefest 
glance, by that political nondescript, squatter 
sovereignty — that Janus-faced delusion, with one 
visage smiling towards the north star and the 
other in the direction of the tropics. But tlie 
motives which produced it are still more detest- 
able than the thing itself; for, as every one 
knows, it was invented by certain aspiring poli- 
ticians in order to escape the onus of respanai'- 
ftiZity regarding slavery m the Territories. 

Finally, I deny that there is, or can be, any 
pretext for an authority in the people of the Ter- 
ritories to take away my slave, or to exclude from 
the public and common domain of the whole coun- 
try either that or any other species of property; 
and any Amoricioi citizen would b« logally, a3 



well as morally , justified in resisting to the death 
such a monstrous usurpation of despotic power; 
because the act, whether perpetrated by one man 
or one hundred thousand, would not be the less 
a robbery and outrage; for the constitutional 
charter of American liberty asserts that all the 
powers not delegated to the General Government 
are retained by the States, or the people. The 
General Government possesses no power over 
my slave, and my own State does not pretend to 
any; therefore this power belongs to me, as an 
individual proprietor among the people. Can 
another individual of the people divest me of it? 
No. All the world must answer thus. But why ? 
Because that would be open robbery. Then, can 
ten others do it? The reply must be still, no; for 
the number of robbers, ir*>tead of lessening the 
crime, only contributes to the increase of its 
aggravations; and therefore neither can ten thou- 
sand, or a hundred thousand persons, deprive me 
of my property. The conclusion is irresistible. 

But do I therefore assert that the Constitution 
carries slavery into the Territories ? The prop- 
osition is nonsense. The Constitution carries 
nothing, neither persons nor property, into the 
Territories, or anywhere else. Do I then wish 
for a statute of Congress to effect such an object? 
Never; for Congress has no more power to carry 
slavery into the Territories than to forbid its 
entrance. Slavery, as I have, shown, can carry 
itself with its master around the globe, over land 
and over ^ca, at all times, into all countries, and 
before all courts, save alone where it is prohib- 
ited from going by some policy exclusively local. 

Slavery has nothing to ask on the part of the 
General Government in the Territories, but that 
common security and protection which must be 
accorded to every other species of property. It 
is for the independent judiciary of the land to 
determine what specific attributes shall constitute 
property, and not for the political authority. 

Vou can now perceive clearly the enormous 
sacrifice both of sacred principle and of the best 
interests of their constituents, which those south- 
ern members accomplished on the altar of party 
who voted for squatter sovereignty. 

Before I take my leave finally of the discussion 
regarding politicaljurisdiction in the Territories, 
it becomes necessary, in order to avoid misunder- 
standing, that I should mark a deep and well- 
defined distinction, as between vacant territory 
thrown open to American settlement for the 
growth of^ future States, and such territories as 
may be acquired by conquest or treaty, and which 
are already inhabited by the people of a different 
nation . Over these latter Congress must possess 
the clear authority of absolute legislation, as a 
necessary incident of the power to acquire by 
treaty or conquest; because the conqueror is the 
absolute master both of the conquered soil and of 
the conquered subjects; nor have such subjects 
any class of rights, secured by the Federal Con- 
stitution, as the people therein designated can 
only be understood to mean American citizens. 
And therefore, in such a case, Congress has com- 
plete jurisdiction over the new subjects, as well 
an the new soil — according to the doctrine of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in American 
Insurance Company vs. Canter, (1 Peters's Rep., 
p. 511.) 

But where a Territory is organized for Ameri- 
can citizens, the rule is of necessity different; for 
the unanswerable reason that such American 
citizens have constitutional rights reserved to 
them by the fundamental law, and which, there- 
fore, no power on the earth is competent to usurp. 
Hence, m the latter case, Congress can merely 
exercise the authority of a public owner of the 
soil, to preserve order; to protect the lives, liber- 
ties, and property of the citizens thus admitted, 
as one might say, upon the public premises of the 
Government. But, from the many counteracting 
constitutional causes previously explained. Con- 
gress cah exert no positive power as against these 
citizens thus admitted to the hospitality of the 
Government on its own land, either to create, 
modify, or destroy their rights^ To assert it is 
despotism unlimited as that of a Russian Czar. 

Having thus traced the two chief political her- 
esies of Uie day, I will now inouire, doDot both 
of these result from that double antagonism in 
religion and in race which I have assigned as the 



principal source of all our dangers? Was not the 
theory of the absolute veto, that organized doc- 
trine of anarchy, invented by the extreme south- 
ern school with a direct view to the perpetuation 
of southern property in the continued slavery of 
the African race? On the other hand, does not 
the northern dogma as to the unlimited sover- 
eignty of the General Government over the people 
of the Territories, owe its predominance to a feel- 
ing of natural aversion against the extension of 
African bondage ? Had that alien negro race 
never appeared m America, neither of these antag- 
onistic doctrines would ever have been heard of 
in history, as both would instantly die together 
if the Arricanif could be removed n'om the coun- 
try. 

But as all error gains admission to the human 
mind by reason of a partial truth which the false- 
hood really involves or seems to involve, so both 
the schools of political faith, previously criti- 
cised, exhibit some genuine principles of extreme 
importance. That was indeed a great truth, first 
presented in such a clear and strong light by Mr. 
Calhoun, that the government of the mere numer- 
ical majority may, in the absence of any counter- 
action, become as thorough and cruel a tyranny 
as any other form of pohtical oppression. Nor 
is it less true or less important, as taught by Mr. 
Calhoun, that the right of property must be con- 
sidered sacred. For it is as original and as per- 
fectly inviolable as the holy rights of life and lib- 
erty themselves; since all these stand on precisely 
the same law of equality in that constitution which 
God himself has given to our common nature. 

These are the really valid premises from which 
the disciples of the sect have drawn such erro- 
neous and dangerous conclusions; because the 
oppressive action of the numerical majority can 
only be ameliorated, not by the absolute veto, 
involving the destruction of^all government, but 
by some arrangement which shall render it im- 
possible for any law to oppress one citizen, with- 
out at the same time oppressing all. And this 
can only be effected by an equal and universal 
distribution of the burdens with the benefits of 
tlie system; to make the weight of taxes bear 
equally on all in the ratio of the protection which 
each receives from society; ana to open every 
avenue of private and public advancement to the 
equal competition of all. I do not say that the 
ideal here stated has been yet realized in either 
of its aspects; but it is the hlsh mission of the 
political philosopher to seek the solution by in- 
definite approximation, and not to break and rend 
into fragments the entire social structure, because 
one pillar leans slightly from the perpendicular. 

Nor would disunion afford, or tend (o afford, 
the faintest security to auy kind of property, and 
least of all to southern property, unless a Chinese 
w&lk could be erected along the whole extent of 
Mason and Dixon's line, and an iron portcullis 
could be suspended over the mouth of every 
southern harbor. 

At the same time the northern school can boast 
of their principles, altogether, as valuable and al- 
together as important, yet equally as partial, as 
those maintained by their opponents of the South. 
The northern people have an instinctive and un- 
conquerable antipathy against every semblance 
of human tyranny, under whatever pretext, or in 
whatever guise it may appear. It is the double 
antipathy of their pure Saxon blood, and of their 
Puritan religion; it is their religion. And that it 
is a sublime instinctof the heart, a commendable 
sentiment of the most enlightened intellect, 1 , for 
one, will never call in question. 

But in the applicauon of this principle the 
northern freeman very naturally makes his own 
mind and feelings the standard of comparison in 
the severe adjudication which he passed upon the 
institution of southern slavery. His intense 
sympathy puts himself, with all the exaggera- 
tions imposed by an ardent fancy, in the ideal 
situation of the slave; and from this imaginary 
and emotional point of view, he deduced all his 
moral conclusions, but forgettin? altogether the 
real position of the master as well as the actual 
circumstances of the slave. On the contrary, the 
man of the South, implicated in the very fact, 
with every interest of life, liberty, and property, 
familar with all its characteristics, and knowing 
the total impossibility of emiuicipation, ^itlier 
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present or in perceptible appro3cimatioD, cannot 
Dat regard the Abolitionist of every hue as a 
mortal foe to southern society. 

Thegreat masses of the population everjrwhere 
are undoubtedly alike honest and patriotic — all, 
save the few rare agitators of disunion in oppo- 
site sections, who have been seduced from their 
allegiance to the Ck>nstitution by the siren whis- 
pers of a delusive ambition. 

I have thus attempted to characterize the more 
profound antagonisms which i>resent themselves 
in the elements of our civilization; and the heart 
of every patriot must shudder at the spectacle; 
because, if one looks into the remote, or perhaps 
it may be, very near future, a bloody exchange of 
these conflicting ideas seems unavoidable. Even 
now the soothing voice of compromise and con- 
cession has ceased to be heard ooth in the coun- 
try and in the councils of the nation ; and every- 
tlimg portends, sooner or later, the ultimate phys- 
ical collision which is now foreshadowed in the 
war of social and political opinions. 

It would ill become me to assume the pretension 
of a wisdom adequate to dictate the proper reme- 
dies; but I may be allowed to suegest, though 
with unfeigned trepidation, such mild and allevia- 
ting measures as may be deduced from the princi- 
ples previously discussed. 

I. All patriots in every party, and in no party, 
must agree, that the partial and injurious action 
and reaction of the General Government shall 
cease. '* Chaos," as in the present Administra- 
tion, must no longer ** umpire reign, and, by de- 
ciding, but embroil the strife." The executive 
trust must be confided to hands untainted by the 
smoke of the slavery conflict — to hands as pure, 
if not so powerful, as those of our first and im- 
mortal President. Perhaps some man can be found 
somewhere in the Army, or Navy, or among the 
judiciary, and if not there , why, then , in the bank , 
or countins-house, or behind the plow, who is 
not altogeuer politically deranged on the topic 
of slavery. Perchance we may have, in a few 
more days, the very President we so much need. 
It will be a joy to the whole country if the hope 
should prove fruition. The chosen of the late 
election was, and I trust is yet, a disciple of the 
old-line Democracy, and he stands nearly the sole 
survivor of the days when there were giants still 
in the land* and the immortal Jackson was his 
chief and theirs. The attraction of reminiscence, 
therefore, should hold him true to the ancient and 
eternal lights of the Constitution; and no one 
doubts his genius for the functions of administra- 
tive office. Xiet him, then, avoid the errors of his 
predecessor, and exile from all his councils every 
adviser tainted with the twin heresies of abolition 
and nullification. Let us have no more interference 
in local elections, no more special issues tending 
to disunion, and no more partiality towards any 
section of the Republic; and the coming Admin- 
istration will, upon these conditions, receive the 
cordial support of every genuine patriot, with 
the praise of all posterity. 

II. The northern partisans of anti-slavery 
should cease to contest the equality of the south- 
ern citizens, and of the southern States, under 
the Constitution ; and more especially they should 
abstain from every interference with the south- 
ern slaves themselves. They should rigidly com- 
ply with that solemn obligation contracted in the 
fundamental law of the Union — to restore the 
fugitive from service to his master. Then they 
may reason with us, and enlighten us as much 
as they can on the subject of our mutual inter- 
ests find duties; but they can never convince us, 
not with all the eloquence of men or angels, while 
they continue to brandish the knife-blade at our 
throats, or the firebrand around our dwellings. 

III. On the other hand, the free citizens of the 
South must never forget that Providence, in a 
most mysterious manner, and for some unknown 
purpose, which our limited faculties cannot hope 
to uesc|y until it shall be developed in history, 
has committed to them a task of the most onerous 
and awfulresponsibility — a task which has proved 
too heavy for some of the most powerful empires 
the world ever saw — the responsibility of con- 
trolling that precious property which is also hu- 
man, like its owners, and which, therefore, must 
possess all the natural rights of humanity, many 
of these being still dormant, like those of chil- 



dren, from present incapacity, while others are 
even now in full activity. Hence, it is the duty 
of the southern people to introduce such gradual 
and peaceful reforms into their peculiar institu- 
tion as may be consistent with their own safety 
and the welfare of their bondmen — reforms whicn 
are not merely demanded by a few enthusiasts, 
but by the voice of all civilized and Christian 
nations. 

IV . The citizens of the North and South alike 
should cease to struggle madly against the ever- 
lasting natural laws, for no human wisdom can 
control the action of irresistible physical causes; 
and every form of slavery that ever existed has 
been and is an effect of these. The institution 
was once the creature of a peculiar stage in the 
progressive civilization of the species, as it is 
now th« creature of latitude. Let it travel on, 
then, in the direction of the tropics, beneath the 
beams of a burning sun that would consume the 
white laborer to ashes. Let it grow the great 
staples for the market of the world. In the mean- 
while, let free industry continue its march towards 
the green woods and floral prairies of the West. 
Let Its looms screech at every water-fall, and its 
morning bells chime among the wildest mountains 
from the bay of Massachusetts to the ocean of 
peace, for there is no real antagonism between 
slave and free labor save that of climate. 

Y. Some remedy should be devised, if, indeed, 
any power or skill of human genius may be ade- 
quate to the extremely difficulttaak, for the solution 
of a problem alto^^ether northern, and one perhaps 
pregnant with as fearful dangers as the other which 
appertains to the South. The free States, rejoic- 
ing in their immunities from the perils of invol- 
untary servitude, seem scarcely aware that they 
too have a mortal social antagonist in their midst. 
Beneath the splendor of their industrial pride, 
under the gorgeous wings of their gigantic com- 
merce, speeding as swiftly as the race of their 
gliding cars, haunting the noble street and the 
noisome alley, moaning in their icy cellars and 
knockingominouslyasdeath atevery door, scowl- 
ing around all their looms and forges, everywhere 
is seen a pale, gaunt, appalling figure, muttering 
wordsof menace, of crime, discontent, suffering, 
and revolution. And that terrific figure is pau- 

Serism ! It is a spectral horror which was pro- 
uced at the same birth with free labor, and it fol- 
lows and threatens that forever. I do not intend 
to be misunderstood or misrepresented. I will 
not employ the wretched argument ad hominem, 
to justify slavery by the wrongs of free labor, or 
vice versa. Let each take all the benefit it can, as 
each must bear the burden which accident or ne- 
cessity has fixed upon its own shoulders. But to 
comprehend either it becomes essential to charac- 
terize their respective developments with their 
difference. 

It must be remembered, then, that there can be 
no such thing as pauperism, eo nomine, in a purely 
slave system of inaustry. The word is never 
articulated in the southern States, as it was never 
heard of in the slave world of antiquity. The 
bondman, in such a case, is either supported by 
the active benevolence of his master, or else dies 
in silence; and hence no imperfect worker is ever 
thrown for sustenance on the public charity. 
Such is the unquestionable fact. Nevertheless, 
candor compels the admission that this fact, so 
complete a security against the name of pauper- 
ism, affords no irreversible security against the 
dread reality itself. When all the virgin soil of 
the South shall be exhausted , when millions shall 
be crowded into the space which now only con- 
tains as many thousands, when the stern voice of 
necessity shall coniinually cry, ** more work, but 
less fooQ and clothing,"! do not see that slavery 
can offer ayy protection against the most cruel 
sufferings, including the starvation of the aged 
and infirm members of the servile class. 
^ Emancipation and free labor first arose in the 
cities, ana in the populous boroughs grouped 
around the castles or around the churches. The 
new idea emerecd amidst the ringing psans of 
the people, and the loud gratulations of every 
philanthropist. It was hailed as the inaugura- 
tion of a millennium for the oppressed and starv- 
ing poor; and, for a brief space, the novelty more 
than fulfilled every hope of its early promise. 
Arts, industry, wonderful inventions, commerce, 



splendid cities^and profuse abundance, followed 
in the power and pomp of its flittering train. 
Very soon, however, the startling discovery 
transpired that poverty had gained nothing by 
the revolution or labor but an exchange of mas- 
ters. The man who, before, had been the vassal 
of a feudal lord, had now become the Bei-f of the 
capital; that was all. Behold the result. The 
eternal problem of capital is, and always will be, 
to get as much work for as little wages as possi- 
ble; while the antagonistic problem of labor is 
direcUy the reverse. Here, tnen, is a social con* 
flicA^cted into a system, and organized for one 
lon?campaign of never-ending war. 

Svii how unequal is the strife! Poor labor 
stands alone, with no weapons save its naked 
nerves; while proud capital is thoroughly armed 
with all the omnipotent monopolies of money, 
machinery, and land. Can the combat be doubt* 
ful ? Do I say land ? Yes, capital has the land, 
and that can give it everything else; because 
everything emanates out of the land. Therefore, 
helpless and foolish labor is already conquered 
ana in chains before it can strike a single blow. 
It may still wrest a precarious subsistence from 
the gripe of capital so long as its muscles remain 
sufficiently strong. But alas ! when the eye grows 
dim, and the hand shakes with the palsy of time 
and toil, when it can earn no more wages, who 
shall assure it another crust of bread ? Let it go 
to the lord of Lowell or Manchester, and say, 
'* lo ! I have served you for half a century as boy 
and man; but now 1 am old, I am sick, my wiie 
and children are freezing and starving in uie ice 
of a fireless cellar. " Wnat will capital respond ? 
" I owe you nothing; I have paid you to the last 
fsrthing; go to the poor-house and herd with 
vagrants, or die — what is that to me?" 

You see the principle; then turn next to the 
practice. Was ever the condition of any slaves 
on the surface of the globe more wretched than 
that of the English operatives, or the present 
proletarians of Paris and all France ? Our Amer- 
ican slaves are princes in relative comparison; 
or, to choose an example in America, it can be 
proven by indubitable facts and figures, that in 
the ^reat city of New York alone, and within 
heanng of the chimes emitted by the bells of 
Trinity church, one can find more misery, des- 
titution, crime, and nameless sorrow, than on all 
the southern slave farms taken together. 

It is true, the evils of free labor are not yet so 
deplorable in our northern States as in European 
countries. But why ? Not because the Ameri- 
can operatives have the right of suffrage, unless 
they might barter their votes for bread; but be- 
cause the competitions of labor have not reached 
the same intensity as in Europe; or, to use the 
words df Carlyle, " Because the Americans have 
very few people and a great deal of land. " There- 
fore, the competition must increase every year, 
until it grows tto be as terrible as it is now in 
England or France — where only some of the chil- 
dren can say, as the pale Italian boy did* to Mi- 
chelet, '* I, too, know what meat is; I tasted it 
once!" 

Here, then, is another equally interesting ex- 
panse for the active and intelligent benevolence 
of the statesman and philanthropist; for if no 
suitable amelioration can be discovered for the 
sufferings and oppressions of proletarian free 
labor, every cultivated and humane mind must 
fall back on the preference for the antique sys- 
tem of slavery, which, as we have just seen, 
manifests also the same tendency to ultimate evil, 
though much blower in the rate of its operation. 

As to the final remedy for these undeniable 
evils connected with the systems of both free and 
slave labor, the solution must remain for the 
social science of future a§^es. But there is an im- 
mediate remedy for the immediate evils, which 
cannot fail to secure the full recognition of all 
enlightened minds. The free labor of the North 
may expand its sphere of activity throughout 
the vast regions of the spacious West, until it 
finds a temporary limi^ on the shore that looks 
towards Asia, with many a gem-like isle between. 

At the same time, it is the high moral duty of 
the Government to preserve all that splendid 
domain for the American people. And this can 
only be done by barring, at the present, and per- 
haps forever, the flooa-gates of foreign pauper 
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emigration; for, as the eapreme judiciary of the 
Union has decided, in opposition to a local stat- 
ute of New York, and one of Massachusetts, 
the sovereign authority of Congress is alone 
competent to legislate on the subject. Therefore, 
there should be a Federal act for the total exclu- 
sion of the unimprovable and vicious class of 
aliens swarming irom abroad to afflict us with 
their presence, so unendurable to the Old World. 
Moreover, there should be a territory set apart 
specially as a home for the residence of all such 
persons as cannot or will not become thoroughly 
nationalized, and who are now existing as a bur- 
den and curse in the several States; for the Gen- 
eral Government has as complete authority to 
deal with unnaturalized foreigners as with the 
Indian aborigines. Besides, it ought to be the 
uniform course of public policy to foster with 
paternal care the growth of new States, until the 
entire region from sea to sea shall be thickly 
starred with brilliant lights for the national ban- 
ner. And if they be free States, I care not, if in 
a congenial latitude for free labor. 

On the other hand, slave labor has ample room 
for development in the great Southwest — there, 
in the land of the sun, where the white man faints 
and d Les if subjected to toil in the fiery light — there 
-where a field of indefinite, as it were, of measure- 
less extent and of amazing fertility, sweeps afar 
beyond even the blazing equator, to invite the 
presence of the African bondman. It is the home 
of the orange and the fig, the kindly soil of the 
cotton plant and the coffee tree, the garden of the 
world's royal staple — that stulfmore precious to 
human civilization than all its glittering gold. 
And here, again, it is the duty of the Grovernment, 
without aggression upon the rights of others, 
without war, injustice, or spoliation, to pursue 
such a firm, quiet, prudent policy, as shall ulti- 
mately secure that magnificent domain of the 
South as the inheritance of American empire. 
What reason can calculate the riches, what im- 
agination can grasp the grandeur of the Republic 
when the lightning wires shall bear messages of 
social and political fraternity within the same 
national jurisdiction from the shores of the icy 
ocean to the democratic capitals in the valley of 
the Amazon, or perhaps even to military stations 
at the stormy cape of the South; while nigh over 
all shall stilt wave our beautiful banner, then 
radiant with the light of a hundred stars? 

Such is the promise, and such must be il\e per- 
fection of American destiny, if we do not choose 
to mar it by local jealousies and the tremendous 
folly of disunion. 

AMERICANISM— THE TARIFF. 

SPEECH OF HON. L. M. KE]#ETT, 

OF MISSOURI, 

In the House of Representatives, 

February 10, 1857. 

Tbe House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
•fate 9t the Union, and having under consideration the bill 
(B. R. No. 556) to reduce the doty on Imports, and for other 
purposes- 
Mr. KENNETT said: 

Mr. Chairman: Before 1 proceed to give my 
views on the subject legitimately under consider- 
ation, I propose, with the indulgence of the com- 
mittee, to put myself right upon the record in 
regard to my position in the American party, and 
espepially touching the point of proscription of 
Catnolics, referred to by the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Kellt,] who preceded me in this 
debate. In his comments upon the speech of my 
colleague, [Mr, Akers,] I think the gentleman 
has not fully understood or fairly represented 
his language; and I regret that my colleague is 
not in his place to answer for himself, which I 
know he is both able and willing to do when the 
opportunity shall offer. But it is due to myself, 
perhaps, to say here, and now, what I had other- 
wise intended to say at another time, face to face 
with my constituents, that I do not sympathize 
with my colleague in his sentiments, or indorse 
his arguments against the Catholic Church, as 
being more especially dangerous than any other 
sect, or guilty of greater enormitie« than they. 



when corrupted by union with the civil power. 
I agree with him in being opposed to any alliance 
or union between Church and State, and depre- 
cate, under all circumstances, as he does, lugging 
religion into politics. But I would not more 
strenuously oppose the interference of the Catholic 
Church in political matters, than I would and do 
the intervention of the higher-law Protestant par- 
sons of the North, the Ward Beechersand others 
of that stripe, who preach Sheu'pe's rifles instead 
of" peace and goodwill'* to mankind, as taught 
by the Redeemerof our fallen race. I have, there- 
fore, always been amongst those in the American 
party who denied the necessity, and objected to 
the policy, of making any allusion to religion in 
our platform. 

With the gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. Eus- 
Tis,] and the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
Walker,] I should long since have avowed in 
this House the sentiments I am well known at 
home to entertain on this subject, had I been so 
fortunate- as at the proper time to obtain the floor 
for that purpose. My opinions in this matter 
have not changed. Tney have always been what 
they are now; and I have uniformly protested 
against any article iu the principles of the party 
which could be construed into proscription of any 
citizen, adopted or native-born, on account of his 
religious faith, or which could be tortured into an 
interference with freedom of conscience in its full- 
est extent. 

Mr. KELLY. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a qu estio n ? 

Mr. KENNETT. With the greatest pleasuce. 

Mr. KELLY. Does the gentleman believe in 
the platform laid down at rhiladelphia in Fbb- 
ruaiy last ? 

Mr. KENNETT. I must be permitted to say 
yes, with some latitude of construction ; in other 
words, as I understand and choose to interpret 
it. Perhaps, as a party, the unity of our faitn in 
it will compare favorably with that of the Demo- 
crats in regard to the Kansas-Nebraska bill, or the 
expose of their principles enunciated at Cincin- 
nati. 

Mr. KELLY. That does not answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KENNETT. I am sorry I cannot suit the 
gentleman in my reply. He says the Democratic 
pctfty are a unit — that theyeverywhere fully in- 
dorse the principles of the ICansas-Nebraska bill. 
I say they nevertheless claim and exercise the 
largest liberty in putting their own construction 
upon that bill; and that construction is notori- 
ously diflerent, not only in different sections of the 
Union, but amongst brethren of the same locality. 
Now the American party also needed a platform 
for the presidential canvass, and that of February 
last was put forth to answer that purpose. If 
it was not perfect, it was the best we could get, 
and we had to take it, those of us that it did not 
precisely suit — with the mercantile reservation — 
errors excepted. But I will tell the gentleman 
what I do believe in — namely, the principles of 
mypartyas generally understood inmyownState, 
and openly published to the world. All secrecy 
is there discarded, and reb'gious tests ignored. 
Whatever may have been the caae in the early 
organization of our party either in Missouri or 
elsewhere, its principles and objects are now what 
I represent them to be, patent to all the world, and 
I would add, in my humble judgment, patriotic, 
and worthy to succeed — though, perhaps, yet re- 
quiring some modifications to make them accept- 
able to a majority of our people. As a matter 
personal to myself, I would further say, that fVom 
my first connection with the American party I 
have insisted on its present principles, those now 
adopted in my own State, as the only ones under 
which, as a party, we could hope for success, or 
with which, in fact, we ought to succeed. 

But the gentleman says we outrage and disgust 
foreign citizens by refusing to endow them with 
our franchises, and make them guardians of 
liberty, as soon as they land upon our shores. 
Whom do we disgust? Not those already here, 
for we will take nothing from them in providing 
prospectively for a longer residence preparatory 
to the admission as citizens of those who are yet 
to arrive. Wc think they should become Amer^ 
icans in feeling before they are made so in fact; 
and we claim we unquestioned right to prencribe 



the terms upon which they shall share our pnv- 
ileges. Have we not reason to desire that Amer- 
icans shall rule their own country, and that a 
majority of those bom upon the soil, or who at 
any rate have lived upon it long enough to be- 
come, to some extent at least, *' native, and to the 
mannejrjaorn," shall make the laws, and elect our 
Presidents ? 

I know it is said in reply to this, that Americana 
do already rule America, and that this cry is a mere 
party catchword. But I deny that this is so. For 
the last five and twenty years, parties in this coun- 
try have generally been so evenly divided that the 
vote of citizens of foreign birth, but recently 
arrived, and not in all cases legally qualified, has 
usually controlled the result of our elections, and 
perpetuated the power of the Democratic party. 
Was your President, the present occupant of the 
White House at the other end of the avenue, 
elected by the voice of a majority of American- 
born citizens? On the contrary, without the 
foreign vote which was cast for him almost 
universally, he never would have been elevated 
to the distinguished position he has filled, and 
not without nonor to himself, for the last four 
years. 

Mr. KELLY. ^ Suppose he was not elected 
by American votes, were not the principles ad* 
vocated by the party which elected Mr. Pierce, 
national principles ? Was there anything in the 
platform laid down at Baltimore by the conven- 
tion which nominated him derogatory to the 
Constitution of the United States ? 

Mr. KENNETT. I have not charged the con- 
trary as being the case. The scope of my ar^- 
ment has this extent — no more, viz: that parties 
beinc,in our country, for a long period so equally 
divided, it has virtually been in tne power of com- 
paratively a handful of foreign -born citizens, all 
voting on one side, as they do and have usually 
done, to control the elections and virtually sha^ 
the policy and action of the Government. This 
I consider wrong, however agreeable it may be to 
the dominant party that wins by it. 

Mr. KELLY. I will say to the gentleman that 
the course parties have pursued in this country 
has driven, to a certain extent, foreign-born Cath- 
olic citizens to the position they now occupy. 
That is, they have been driven into the support 
of the Democratic party by the action of the Ke- 
publican party, and that to which the gentleman 
belongs. And I will say further, that previous to 
the election of 1856, in the State in which yOu, 
Mr. Chairman, reside, (Mr. H. Marshall in the 
chair,) the great portion of the Catholic foreien 
population had always been Whigs, as was also 
the case in Maryland; and they always threw 
their votes on that side. Their present position 
is a consequence of the course pursued by your 
party and the Republicans. 

Mr. KENNETT. In 1852, when President 
Pierce was elected, and I am free to say the gen- 
tleman's party might have found within its ranks 
worse material for that exalted station — Repub- 
licanism was unborn. Democrats bein|^ then at 
liberty both to hold and avow Free-^il senti- 
ments, and Americanism was yet undeveloped, 
though the germ was sleeping in the odinds of 
many who had the good of the country and the 
perpetuity of its institutions at heart. I do not 
know what was the condition of things in Ken- 
tucky or in Maryland; but in Missouri, and espe- 
cially in the district which I have the honor to 
represent, (and it is composed of a majority of 
citizens of foreign birth,) it is admitted that about 
nineteen twentieths of those born abroad acted 
and voted with the Democratic party. A eoodly 
number of them are now, it is true, Free-l£)ilers, 
and would come under the ban of the eentleman 
from New York. If, as is by no meai#unlikely, 
this heresy should spread extensively , the gentle* 
man may yet live to see southern Democrats drop 
their foreign allies, and unite with Americans, as 
the only hope of saving the Con4ltutionand the 
Union. The weight of the foreign population of 
the country is at the North, and chiefly in those 
States where opposition to southern institutions 
is the prevailing sentiment. Do not these adopted 
citizens mostly sympathize with those who con- 
sider slavery a sin, and its extinction a duty? 
We shall see. 

But perhaps the Democracy may further profit 
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by the Protean policy they bo well understand, 
and may take the northern face of the Kansas- 
NebrasKa bill for the next presidential canvass, 
in which event they will doubtless have the aid 
of the foreign voters, as usual, though it will be 
necessary then to secure the consolioated vote of 
the Aor</», as they did of the Soutk, in the late 
struggle. It is not nowever because so lar^e a pro- 
portion of naturalized citizens falls into tne Dem- 
ocratic ranks, that I think it unsafe to receive the 
hundreds of thousands ^hat flock to our shores 
too soon into full communion as sharers of all 
our political privileges, but because it carries to 
my mind conviction that there is danger in the 
facility with which they are induced all to go one 
way, and insure preponderance to whatever party 
may chance to secure their favor. 

Mr. KELLY. I would say that, with the ex- 
ception of two terms, the administration of this 
Government has been in the hands of the Demo- 
cratic party. Now, it appears to me that the fact 
tliat the foreign population coming to this coun- 
try joins the Democratic party in preference to 
any other party, is no evidence that they are not 
just as loyal to the country as any other class. 

Mr. KENNETT. The Democratic party have 
been sharper and more successful hitherto m bid- 
ding for tneir votes than wc. Not that we would 
not have won them, too, had it been in our power; 
for I have seen that game played pretty exten- 
sively by others besides Democrats. Office-seekers 
are all m love with ** German honesty and the 
sweet Irish brogue." But the Democratic party 
has been more fortunate, having a great advan- 
tage in its name, if nothing else, and perhaps for 
that reason we who are not of that party are more 
inclined to believe that it is rather unsafe to trust 
these gentlemen too early with the exercise of the 
sacred right of suffraffe. We would, therefore, 
extend the time of probation before making them 
American citizens, oelieving that every State will 
eventually restrict that right to those only who 
have been admitted by the laws of the United 
States to citizenship, after they shall have become 
fully Americanized. 

Mr. KELLY. I believe that the gentleman 
himself was very well satisfied with tne foreign 
vote while he belonged to the Democratic party. 

Mr. KENNETT. The gentleman will excuse 
me. He has misread my humble antecedents. I 
never was caught in any such company ! [Laugh- 
te^.] So far as I have had any political history-*- 
as long, at least, as I can remember — I have been 
all over a Whig. 

Mr. KELLY. Then I was in error as to the 
gentleman's previous position. I mistook him 
for his brother. 

Mr. KENNETT. I have come up here to- 
night, sir, to say that I was not only an American 
now, and none the less a Whig in consequence 
of that, but I was an American, clear through 
and clear out — the old Harry Clay sort of an 
American — in favor of an American system, and 
of the protection of American industry. And 
now, leaving the gentleman from New York to 
the tender mercies of my colleague and friend, 
[Mr. Akers,] who will attend to him with pleas- 
ure, I doubt not, when he prints his speech, I 
shall proceed to say something on the subject of 
the proposed alterations in the tariff, if I may be 
permitted to do so. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I have no desire 
to interrupt the gentleman from Missouri, or to 
interfere with the very interesting colloquy be- 
tween him and the gentleman from New York. 
1 have had something to do with this matter of 
Americanism myself — something to do with the 
tarifl', and, like the gentleman from Missouri, I 
have hoe0B. Whig. I think the greatest states- 
man of America was stricken down by a religious 
influence. 

Mr. KELLY. To whom does the gentleman 
refer ? # 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I refer to Mr. 
Clay, of Kentucky. I well remember, when he 
was last a candidate, in 1844, that there was an 
individual on the ticket with him, a distinguished 
gent Ic-man — Theodore Frelinghuysen;and I know 
of my own personal knowledge that a priest of 
the Catholic Church said, that because Theodore 
Fff lin;rhnyspn wns placed on the ticket for the 
Vice Presidency, therefore the influence of the 



Catholic Church of the United Slates would be 
exercised against the ticket. 

Mr. KELLY. Does the gentleman mean to 
say that because one individucil — a Catholic priest 
— made use of that remark, he is going to con- 
demn the whole Catholic people of this country? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. No, sir, by no 
means; nor would I interfere wit^ their religion, 
even though it was true that they had done so. 
The point I make is this: that because Theodore 
Frelinghuysen was nominated on the ticket with 
Henry Clay, who was recognized as one of the 
greatest statesmen of his age, the influence of the 
Catholic Church— I mean especially that of the 
foreign Catholic Church; I do not include the 
American Catholics — ^was brought to bear against 
him; and wherever you find a foreign Catholic 
vote in referring to the election of 1844, you will 
find, particularly in your large cities, where the 
power was wielded, that that power was exer- 
cised for the prostration of" Harry of the West," 
for the reason, as admitted to me in person by a 
priest of your Church, that Theodore Freling- 
nuysen was a leading Presbyterian, and the Pres- 
ident of the American Protestant Bible Society; 
and it is against that spirit, on the part of for- 
eign Catholic influence in this country, which has 
soughtto control, through the power of its Church, 
the destinies of this great nation, that I make 



war. 



Mr. KELLY. Allow me to say to the gentle- 
man that I am a native-born citizen, of Irish 
parents; and 1 wish to say to this House, and to 
the country, that no such feelings actuate the 
Catholic Christians of this country. There may 
be individual cases, but I deny that such influ- 
ences have anything to do with the Catholic pop- 
ulation. Ana Mr. Clay hiinself, in writing a 
letter on this very subject, in the canvass referred 
to, made a public acknowledgment that he had as 
much confluence in the Catholic people as he had 
in any other religious sect in this Union. That 
letter was published in a speech which I made in 
this House last session, and the gentleman from 
Ohio can find it among the records of the House. 

Mr. KENNETT. If these gentlemen have got 
through with their set-to, I will make another 
effort to go on. It is, of course, sufHciently under- 
stood, from what I have already said, that I do not 
agree with the gentleman from Ohio if he intends 
to be understood as proscribing Catholics,, or 
making war upon their Church, because they did 
not vote for Mr. Clay. , 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. It was against the 

folitical influence which they sought to use that 
spoke — not against the Church. 

Mr. KENNETT. I want to understand the 
gentleman distinctly, as his remarks will go to 
uie country with mine. I want to understand 
whether he means that he has no confidence in, 
and is unwilling to trust Catholics with the priv- 
ilege of voting, because they were opposed to 
Mr. Clay — because they useu their influence as a 
Church against Mr. Clay? If I understood him 
aright in that, I have to say that, though I do not 
approve such interference as he charges, in my 
opinion it would be unsafe and improper even to 
meet such conduct by politically proscribing the 
Church, as the same reasoning would apply to 
any of the other Churches — to the Presbyterian, 
to the Baptist, or the Methodist, if they shouM 
happen generally to favor some particular man in 
an election canvass. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I am against the 
interference of any Church, either Catholic or 
Protestant, with the politics of the country. 

Mr. KENNETT. And so am I. But I do not 
know that any Church is guilty of it, and see no 
good reason for specially naming any particular 
class of Christians. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. The gentleman 
from New York spoke of the Catholic Church. 

Mr. KENNETT. It is not my province to 
excuse or sneak for him. He is ready enough to 
answer for nimself. But I would say here, that 
the gentleman [Mr. Kellt] has overlooked the 
fact that this war has been commenced, or rather 
renewed, on his side of the House, by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, [Mr. Bowie,] and that 
my colleague [Mr. Akers] did not make the on- 
slaught upon the Catholics, but that it was in 
repelling the charges made against the American 



party on this very subject of proscribinff Cath- 
olics by the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
Bowie,] that he used the language objected to by 
the sentleman from New York. 

Mr. KELLY. I believe that this debate was 
brought up again this session by the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Davis] in his attack upon 
the ** Irish brigade;'* and I think he also referred 
in his speech to the Catholics. 

Mr. KENNETT. Well, Mr. Chairman, let 
that pass. I did intend, sir, to say something in 
regard to the several project that nave been pre- 
sented here for a reduction of the tariff, but I rear, 
in my disposition to oblige gentlemen, I have lost 
the larger portion of my time. I believe I have 
examined all of the plans proposed — that of the 
majority of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
reported by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Camp- 
bell,] that of the minority, by his colleague on 
the committee, the gentleman from Vir^ginia, [Mr. 
Letcher,] as well as those of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, and the gentleman from the Nor- 
folk district, Virginia, [Mr. Millson.I I am in- 
formed, however, that Mr. Lbtcrer^s bill has 
been withdrawn, and is not now before the com- 
mittee. It was nearly the same in eflect as that 
of the gentleman from the Norfolk district, [Mr. 
Millson,] although the latter does not propose a 
reduction on each schedule of twenty per cent, 
horizontally, inasmuch as it would leave certain 
percentages wliich would be inconvenient to col- 
lect. 

Mr. HOWARD. Let me correct the gentle- 
man just there. The difference between the gen- 
tleman from the Norfolk district and niy colleague 
on the Committee of Ways and .M^ans [Mr. 
Letcher] is, that the latter proposes to transfer 
largely from one schedule to another — from A to 
B,B to C, and so on — previous to making reduc- 
tions, and then he makes the reduction, which 
the gentleman has stated, by percentages, rather 
than making it specific, as the gentleman from the 
Norfolk district proposes to do. 

Mr. KENNETT. I am obliged to the gentle- 
man from Michigan for putting me right on this 
subject. I remember, now, that it is so. But 
botn plans, I believe, were alike in this, that 
they also transfer a good many articles to the free 
list. The plan of the gentleman from the Nor- 
folk district, I think, transfers the schedules of 
ten and five per cent. (G and H) entirely to the 
free list. 

Well, sir, I do not like any of these planfi. As 
remarked a little while since, I am a protectionist 
— an American, in favor of an American system. 
I do not wish to be understood, however, as being 
in favor of protection of the manufacturing inter- 
ests of this country to the exclusion of the pro- 
ducing ffterests; and it is for that reason that I 
take exception most decided Iv to the plan Chat 
comes here indorsed by the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

The principle that has been taken up by that 
committee is one that has been heraldeo through 
the country as the legitimate policy of the Ameri- 
can people — that is, to adnut free of duty all of 
the Jeadmg articles of raw material which are 
used in manufactures. Sir, I am the last man that 
would desire to see this country turned into a 
workshop like England. I do not desire to see 
the American people become the artisans who are 
to supply the rest of the world with the usual and 
necessary manufactures employed in civilized life. 
I am for protection to the extent that is necessary 
to make us a great, powerful, rich, and indepcna- 
ent, as we already are, a free people. I am in 
favor of having all of those necessaries of exist- 
ence which it is in our power to produce econom- 
ically, and in quantities sufficient for our wants, 
protected to the extent that is necessary to sus- 
tain and build up our manufactures and make us 
independent of all the rest of the world. But, 
sir, are we to do this at the expense of the plant- 
ing interests of the country. Are we to do this 
at the expense of the immeasurably rich and but 
partially developed mining interests of the various 
sections of the Union ? 

Sir, such is not my view of protection ; and I 
wish here now to say to those gentlemen from 
New England and elsewhere, who are the pecu- 
liar friends upon this floor of protection to Amer- 
ican manufactured, that they are, in my humble 
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judgment, putting the knife to their own throats 
when they endeavor to inaugurate such a system. 
They will drive those of us from the middle and 
western States whose interests are principally 
those attached to the soil — the agricultural and 
producing interests — into the ranks of the free- 
traders of the South. If our hemp, our lead, our 
Bu^r, our salt, our wool, are not to be protected 
— if protection is to be taken off of every article 
whicn is used to any considerable extent in any 
of the manufactures of this country, for the pur* 
pose of enabling the manufacturers of the North 
to make great profits, and eventually to take pos- 
sessi on of the foreign markets of the world, whv, 
sir, all we have to say is, that we will not quietly 
Bubnnit to such a policy. If you cannot protect 
those articles which we produce, it is a very 
simple process for us to repudiate your protection 
altogetjier; and when we once start in that direc- 
tion , to prefer to go the entire figure, to go further 
and not fare worse, to seek the cheapest market 
wherever it can be found. And I say to the gen- 
tlemen from the great iron State — the Keystone, 
as it is called — that, although you are Icn out in 
this schedule of reduction that comes from the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
— although they think you are a little too stron? 
as yet in your iron interest to be attacked, ana 
that they must take you into the coalition to sac- 
rifice us with our sheep, our hemp, our lead, our 
sugar, and so forth, at the South and at the West, 
yet the moment you have established the doctrine 
that you can safely break down any interest that 
is not strong enough to protect itself, you have 
laid the ax to the root of the tree that shelters 
you ; you will fall next. Does not every man see 
that It would be folly to talk about continuing 
protection to the home manufactures of iron — to 
Keep a duty upon shovels and spades and plows, 
upon axes and hammers, and so forth, for the 
profit solely of your manufacturers, protection to 
iron being abandoned. We can go abroad and 
buy the articles where labor is cheaper, and where 
fuel is cheaper, and where it is, therefore, in the 

f)ower of the ma'nufacturers to furnish them at a 
ess price, and in that event we shall certainly 

do 80. 

Sir, it is plain to my mind, that this whole sys- 
tem must han^ togetner as a whole, or it must 
crumble and fall to pieces of itself; and whenever 
the friends of protection on this floor suffer them- 
selves to be beguiled into the sacrifice of any one 
interest which is in itself important in this country, 
which is capable of being fostered and built up so 
as eventually to sustain itself, and furnish labor 
for a large portion of the population and employ- 
ment for the capital of the country, that moment 
we have left an opening in our ranks which the 
watchful enemy from the South, the frelftraders, 
will bo ready to take advantage of and rush in and 
scatter us. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio 
that none of the various propositions which have 
been offered here for the reduction of the tariff 
meet my views, or are required by the wants of 
the country. Let well enough alone, is very good 
policy. The gentleman who so ably represents 
the Committee of Ways and Means has, I think, 
been led into an error, a vital error, in the plan 
recommended by him, and for the reason I have 
already stated in part, in consenting to sacrifice so 
many of the important staples of the country, 
because they are the materials which enter largely 
into our manufactures. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Name them. 

Mr. KENNETT. I have named them half a 
dozsn times. Hemp, and lead, aad wool, are 
three of them. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. How about wool ? 

Mr. KENNETT. We have had a wool speech , 
and a most able one, from the gentleman^s col- 
league, [Mr. Stanton.] He gave the statistics 
on the subject at length. If the gentleman«wants 
light as to that article, and desires to have the 
wool pulled from over his eyes, let him go to those 
figures furnished by his colleague. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Within the last 
sixteen years, under a duty regarded as protect- 
ive of the wool-growing interest, it has increased 
about eighty ouc-hundrcdth) of one per centum. 
During the same period , our importation of woolen 
fabrics for the consumption of the country has 
increased four hundred and forty-iix per cent., 



or forty per cent, per annum. Fifty times greater 
is the increase of tne product of foreign labor than 
the increase under protection of the growth of 
wool. 

Mr. KENNETT. One of the very ideas pre- 
sented by the Secretary of the Treasury, and I 
suppose indorsed by the gentleman from Ohio 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, (interrupting.) I 
do not indorse anything except the report of the 
Committee of Ways and Means made last August, 
and the accompanying bill. 

Mr. KENNETT. Both the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the chairman of the committee pro^ 
pose to raise the price of wool by admitting it free, 
thus increasing its consumption, and benefiting 
the growers. Reducing the duty, or making the 
article fVee, may have this effect, as is claimed to 
have been the case in England. But I hold, with 
the gentleman's colleague, who has made him 
a wool speech, an hourin length, that the figures, 
which, It is said, cannot lie, do not sustain the 

groposition. Hemp is the article (though my 
tate is also interested in wool) which, with our 
lead, I conceive it to be my duty to assist my col- 
leagued in specially looking after. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. If tlie gentleman 
will favor me with the statistics and arguments 
for hemp, showing how much it has increased 
under protection, Iwill endeavor to meet him. 

Mr. KENNETT. I have not the time, and 
will not weary the committee by going over the 
figures the gentleman asks for. It is enough for 
my purpose to say that that article is one of the 
most important staples of my State; that its pro- 
duction lias reguterly increased, and is still in- 
creasing. The crop of the present year, in Mis- 
souri, will exceed one hundred thousand bal«s,a 
larger quantity than ever before was produced , 
being about forty million pounds, and worth over 
two millions of dollars. May I ask the gentleman 
how much foreign hemp was brought into the 
country last year ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I cannot say. 

Mr; KENNETT. I will inform the gentle- 
man that of the Russia article there was very 
little — almost none at all. You import Manilla 
hemp, the yalue amounting to some |2,225,000; 
but of the Russian and lUdian hemp, the same 
or like articles to that we make in our country, 
less than $60,000 worth. We can grow hemp 
enough in the great middle and western States of 
this Union — Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and parts of Iowa and of Nebraska 
to supply our wants to the fullest extent. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Can they grow 
there the Manilla hemp, or any article which will 
answer the some purpose, for the running rigging 
of shipping? 

Mr. KENNETT. We admit it is preferable 
for that purpose, but we got along pretty well 
before we had Manilla hemp. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. If the gentleman 
desires to compromise the matter, to put duty on 
the Russia hemp which his country can produce, 
and allow Manilla hemp to come m free, which 
he knows his country cannot produce, for the 
benefit of the shipping interest, then let him 
make the proposition, and we may agree with 
him. 

Mr. KENNETT. The gentleman will cer- 
tainly have to construct his pitfall a little more 
skillfully if he expects us to run right headlong 
into it. He will not toqch Russia hemp, not he; 
he would only let in Manilla dutyfree. Now, 
we do not expect or intend to be cheated in that 
way. We have no idea of permitting Manilla 
hemp to be made duty free for the purpose of 
running our own product entirely out of the mar- 
ket. We think we understand our interest better. 
The gentleman has now changed his bill for the 
third time. He has now ^iven up, at least in his 
bill — though so kind as still to offer it us as ajns 
oiler — that first little bait of leaving our hemp at 
a high duty, as at present, and putting only the 
Manilla (so rapidly taking its place) on the free 
list. He is content now to put both the Russia 
and Manilla hemp on a horizontal scale of ten 

Eer cent. duty. But that does not suit us a whit 
etter than his original proposition. Ten per cent, 
is not enough to discriminate fairly between the 
independent agriculturists of our country, who 
fare samptuously every day, and the native labor 



of the East Indies, where the Manilla is produced, 
and where the laborers do without clothing and 
live only upon rice. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. The gentleman 
seems to have presented himself as the special 

fuardian of the hemp-growing interest. I believe 
e has transferred to my colleague [Mr. Stan- 
ton] the guardian care of the wool-growing in- 
terest. 

Mr. KENNETT. Yes, sir, I leave that td 
your colleague; but we are in the same boat. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. The gentleman 
says that ten per cent, is not enough to enable 
them to grow hemp in Missouri. Does he pro- 

Eose to raise the duty on hemp above that iixed 
y the tariff of 1840 ? If he does not, I desire him 
to explain to me and to the country the reasons 
why, under that duty, if it is satisfactory, the 
hemp-growing interest of the country has not in- 
creased, and why it is that the hemp growers of 
the country have been abandoning that crop and 
using their lands for other purposes? 

Mr. KENNETT. The gentleman may think 
he has Scripture for the principles he is advocating 
here. The parable runs, that there were certain 
talents divided out; and to those who made good 
use of the money intrusted to th.em, and increaAd 
their store, more was given; and from those who 
were not so fortunate was taken away what they 
had. We have a hard business in g[ro wing hemp. 
It is a heavy crop to handle; and if it does not pay 
well its production will not advance as rapidly as^ 
it should do, and as the interest of the country 
requires, it being unouestionably an article of 
prime necessity; and tor that reason the gentle- 
man would withhold from it all protection. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. If it breaks down 
under the tariff of 1846 

Mr. KENNETT. It is not breaking down, 
as I have before remarked. We raise largely 
over one hundred thousand bales annually, worm 
more than $2,000,000. It is one of the most im- 
portant interests in my State. As to Kentucky, 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. H. Maji- 
sball] can speak for that State. I say, for one, 
that I am unwilling to see the hemp culture bro- 
ken down in the country not only because it is 
one of the most important staples grown in the 
region from which I hail, but because we cannot 
hang our highwaymen, or rig our ships, whether 
of war or commerce, without it; and therefore 
would be at the mercy of our enemies upon the 
seas in case of a rupture with England, or any of 
the great naval nations of the world. Such a 
policy would not be in accordance with the ad- 
vice of the pater patria, that in the time of peace 
we should prepare for war. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. I wish to interrup* 
the gentleman for a moment, to ask a question of 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I do not wish the 
gentleman to understand that I am upon the wit- 
ness stand. 

Mr. H. MARSHALL. But as the subject of 
hemp, in which my constituents are interested, 
is up, the gentleman from Ohio has asked a per- 
tinent question in relation to it. I understand 
that the gentleman from Ohio keeps his eye upon 
the protection of our home industry. Now, he 
asked whether it was the fact, and if it was, why 
it was the fact, that the culture of hemp had gone 
down, under the tariff of 1846 ? I can , m addition 
to the remarks of the gentleman from Missouri, 
answer that question; and I answer it by declar- 
ing that, unaer the existing duty, the article of 
native hemp, which all admit to be an element of 
national strength, inasmuch as it enters into our 
Navy, into everything except the running rigging 
of our Navy — and that it does so entef has been 
exhibited by the resolutions of Congress again 
and again — nas been almost run out of the market 
by the Manilla hemp. If the gentleman from 
Onio will examine his tables, he will find that the 
introduction of Manilla hemp has run up, from 
1848 to 1856, from three thousand tons t<f fifteea 
thousand tons per annum, and that while bearing 
a duty of twenty-five per cent. Navy hemp, by 
the tariff of 1846 bears a duty of thirty per cent. 
The same table will exhibit to the gentleman the 
fact, that Russia hemp that was formerly brought 
into this country, and paid a duty of from (^200,000 
to (300,000, has fallen down to |57,000 per 
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annum in value; Italian hemp has fallen down to 
J3»'),000 per annum; showing that these other for- 
ci'^n hemps have been run out of the market by the 
Manilla; and if there is any decline in our native 
hemp, it may be accounted for by the fact that 
the Manilla hemp, bearing a duty of twenty -five 
per c«nt., has run up from three to fifteen thou- 
sand tons per annum. Now, I want to know of 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Moans, how it is, if they propose to protect home 
articles, they propose to transfer a foreign article, 
thus competing with a native article, from the 
twenty-five per cent, list down to the free list, or, 
by way of compromise, to the ten per cent. list? 
If this is what thev call protection, I answer for 
my constituents, tnat we will have none of it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. 1 have not the 
floor now, and I will not undertake to answer the 
gentleman from Kentucky; but I will simply say, 
that if the gentleman from Kentucky cannot suc- 
cessfully produce hemp under a duty of thirty 
per cent. — the very highest given to agricultural 
products^-I wish to know of him, and of the 
gentleman from Missouri, what is the duty tliey 
would exact ? 

Mr. KENNETT. I have to say to the ^en- 
tlcfhan from Ohio that we are satisfied with things 
OS they exist. We would rather put up with a 
lesser evil which we know (the duty on manufac- 
tured hemp not being quite so high as we desire) 
than rush upon others that we know not of. We 
arc increasmg our product, and are healthfully 
going ahead. We expect to grow hemp in Kan- 
sas, the climate and soil being both suited to its 
S reduction; and from the western borders of 
Kansas to the top of the Rocky Mountains we 
have a country admirably adapted for sheep. I 
repeat, wc can and will in time furnish all the 
hemp and all the wool the eastern manufacturers 
can possibly w^t, or the necessities of the 
country require, if proper encouragement and 
protection is guarantied to us. 

But, sir, I must hurry on, as my time is nearly 
exhausted. The gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Botce] undertook to demonstrate to-day to 
this committee that the labor of the country was 
taxed on all home products consumed in it to the 
amount of the duty laid on the foreign article. I 
asked him the question, what he would do with 
BUgar when it was selling at only three cents a 
pound, while the duty was three cents a pound, 
which I have known to be the case ? He could 
not satisractoril}r answer that question; but said 
it was an exception to the rule. Irish potatoes 
are protected by the tariffas well as sugar. They 
arc grown in nearly every county and State of 
tho union, and enter almost universally into con- 
sumption. They are the common food of the 
people everywhere, the total production in 1850 
exceeding one hundred miUions of bushels, worth 
$45,000,UOO, of which scarcely any were exported. 
Yet I have seen on rare occasions Irish potatoes 
from Ireland before the potato rot brought famine 
into that land, introduced by the shipload into 
New Orleans, and the duty of thirty per cent, ad 
valorem paid upon them. 

In like manner cargoes are brought into New 
York from Bermuda in the early part of the sea- 
son. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
undertake to tell us, because one or two shiploads 
of potatoes are introduced into this country at odd 
times during the year, that therefore the price of 
the entire product of this esculent, throughout 
this broad land, is enhanced to the consumer to 
the precise amount per pound of the duty paid on 
the small quantity imported? Is this potato 
tax, by ihe showing of the gentleman about 
#13,500,000 a year, a part of the burden of 
$1,000,000,000 — for he got to those figures — 
which he informed us has been paid indirectly — 
taken out of the pockets of the people so unjustly 
by the tariff? Why, sir, the idea is preposterous. 
It will not bear examination for a moment. How 
was it with irofi and nails, when we had a specific 
duty ori iron and a duty on nails of three cents a 
pound ? They were sold in the market for but a 
fraction above the rate of duty; and according to 
the gentleman's argument, if they had been/ree, 
they would only have brought one half a cent. It 
is not the Tate of duty fixed by your tariff laws 
that alone reflates the price of dutiable articles 
of consumption. That is a well known fact. 



There are many outside elements — so many, in- 
itfeed, to be taken into this calculation, that the 
hypothesis of the gentleman is left wholly unsup- 
ported. 

But I must pass on to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. MiLLsoN,] who tells us that ho is 
not so oiixious himself as his colleague and the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
to reduce the aggregate of the revenue of the 
country, although that may come incidentally, 
and he considers it desirable it should. With 
him the chief object is to take the burdens from 
the shoulders of the people — some of those bur- 
dens which the gentleman from South Carolina 
discovered — those intolerable taxes on the neces- 
saries of life levied especially on the laboring 
classes — on clothing, particularly — which he 
referred to. Sir, a buraen which sits so lightly 
upon us that we do not feel it, is not a burden at 
all. We bear on our persons, from the cradle to 
the ^rave, a pressure of fifteen pounds atmos- 
pheric to the square inch, and who feels it ? Who 
Knows it? Are we less active and vigorous, or 
in any manner the worse for it ? Enable me to 
buy that which I want, give me plenty Df the 
necessaries of life (luxuries in our happy country 
are no more) in exchange or barter for my labor, 
and I am content, however high the market price 
may be. And such I apprehend is the case gen- 
erally with the people of the country. Put the 
manufacturer and tne producer side by side, or 
in such proximity as circumstances demand — let 
both be constantly and profitably employed, and 
each will be prosperous and happy. When they 
have all they want they cannot be otherwise than 
wealthy. 

But let this principle obtain, that none but the 
mannfacturers of the East are worthy of protec- 
tion; that the coal and the iron and the lead with 
which a beneficent Providence has blessed us, are 
to be suffered to lie inert and useless in the bowels 
of the earth; that hemp is not to be grown, nor 
sOgar nor salt to be made, nor wool to be pro- 
duced, but that everything; is to be made tribu- 
tary to the manufacturing interests of the North, 
and, as I have before said, you will drive the pro- 
ducing interest to make common cause with the 
free traders; and then, as was remarked the other 
day by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Stanton,] 
we will change your revenue laws in respect to 
foreign ships; wc will open our coastine; trade to 
foreign vessels; we will make all fair andeven and 
open, and have a horizontal scale in all things, 
reducing ourselves, perhaps, to a common level 
of poverty and dependence, which it is by no 
means pleasant to contemplate, however equally 
impoverishing it may prove to all. That is the 
only fair principle, unless you are for protecting 
all alike. It must be a system of compensations, 
this system of protective duties, or it is an unfair 
and unjust system. I have read the gentleman's 
[Mr. Campbell's] report carefully; and I trust he 
will excuse me when I say that, though it sus- 
tains the theory of protection, yet in his practice 
under it, the details, his bill does not: something 
like the jud?e, who gives all the reasons on the 
one side, and decides the case in favor of the other 
by way of balancing the account between the par- 
ties litigant. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. The gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Millson,] who made a very 
able argument this afternoon, satisfied the com- 
mittee, I think, that the bill — whatever the report 
itself may have contained«-was a bill for protec- 
tion. Tne gentleman from Missouri now, on the 
other side, seeks to show that it is not a bill for 
protection. I say to him, as I have said to all 
others, that in principle I am a protectionist in 
raising the revenues necessary to defray the ex- 
penses of an economical Government. 

Mr. KENNETT. That is, the gentleman is a 
protectionist incidentally; but if protection does 
not follow the changes he must make to deplete 
the Treasury and satisfy the manufacturers and 
free traders, he cannot help it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I propose only 
to discriminate, in raising the duties on different 
articles, so as to protect the various branches of^ 
industry incidentally. 

Mr. KENNETT. It is rather odd that the 
gentleman from Ohio has framed his bill, though 
a protectionist, chiefly with a view to reduce tTie 



revenue, while the gentleman from Virginia, 
[Mr. Millson,] who is not so anxious about 
that, has framed his as a step towards free trade; 
and yet the two gentlemen, with such different 
intents, if they do not go exactly the same road, 
get about to tne same place at last. Well, sir, I 
object to both, or rather all the bills before the 
committer. I object to the plan of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, because it does yirtually, in its 
details, desert, to a great extent, the principle of 
protection, and yet will not materially, as I be- 
lieve, reduce the revenue. Mr. Millson's, I have 
no doubt, will increase it by stimulating importa- 
tion to an extent ruinous to the country. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. If the gentleman 
from Missouri will correct the details, I shall be 
happy to hear from him. What does he want 
on hemp ? 

Mr. KENNETT. I have already informed 
the gentleman I am content he shall let it alone, 
though I think it would be better to raise the 
duties on the manuiactures of it to thirty-five or 
forty per cent., so as to some extent exclude 
them, and reduce the revenue in that way. In- 
deed, 1 think the only efifectual means of pre- 
venting the accumulation in the Treasury by 
means of the tariff, is by adding to the free list, 
and raising other articles to the point of partial 
exclusion. The chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, for example, can get rid of 
very many millions by making silks, brandy, 
wines, dbc, (which we do not produce,) free. 
But even the Virginia gentlemen will not propose 
this, as they are luxuries supposed to be used only 
bv the rich, and the movement would be unpop- 
ular. But if gentlemen's views are correct, they 
may, by taking off the duty, make these articles 
so cheap that every body can have them. I am 
not, however, prepared to say it is best to make 
wines and brandy too cheap, however desirable 
it may be always to have a good article at com- 
mand, as was so cordially agreed to by the House 
the other day. 

My time is so nearly exhausted, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I have hardly a moment left to devote 
to the weightiest part of my subject — lead. It is 
said it is useless toprotect it, because the produc- 
tion has fallen off under a duty of twenty-five 
per cent., and that the amount now imported is 
greater by twenty-six millions of pounds than 
tne home product; the import being nfty-five, and 
the home product only twenty-nine millions of 
pounds. This is true, sir; our miners have gone 
to California, where they make a doubloon a day 
digging gold; and all other branches of industry 
are so flourishing, that it is not easy to supply 
their places. But the ore of this metal, indis- 
pensable in the arts as well as in war, and there- 
fore so Mpessary to our independence as a people, 
exists ij^nexhaustiblc quantity, not only in my 
State, but in Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin. New 
lodes have been recently discovered in Missouri . 
near the southwestern oorder — near the line of 
tlie southwestern branch of the Pacific railroad — 
which promise richer yields than the mines that 
have been longer known, and give assurance that 
the product of this article will, whenever the sup- 
ply of labor can be made fully available, be equal 
to what it was in former years, if not fully suffi- 
cient for our wants. It is too important an article 
to be placed either on the free list or in the ten 
per cent, schedule of my friend from Ohio, the 
chairman of the committee; and I shall move, at 
the proper time, to strike it out and leave the duty 
as at present. 

A word more, Mr. Chairman, and I have done. 
I beg gentlemen not to be too easily frightened, 
and abandon the principle of protecting Uie great 
interests of the country of whatsoever Kind they 
may be, because we have a surplus already lai^ 
I admit, and likely to increase, in the national 
Treasury. Ways and means can be found (o dis- 

Sose of this balance, which, like Banquo's ghost 
id Macbeth, disturbs the slumbers or the Hon. 
Secretary of the Treasury, as well as of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Campbell;] and this, too, 
without resorting to the expedient of distribution, 
which is always left to fallback upon. Our vast 
country needs improvement on every side. Your 
harbors, as well on the sea-boara as on the 
extended shores of the great lakes, need vast 
expenditures to make them secure and worthy of 
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the country. Your great rivers, particularly in 
the West, that have so long been neglected, cry 
aloud for liberal appropriations. Half a million 
a year is wanted to clear and keep the snn^s from 
the channels of the Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, 
and Arkansas alone; and I have been trying 
through the greater part of the last session, as 
well as through the whole of this, to get up the 
bills for this purpose, which I had the honor to 
report from the Committee on Commerce. A 
million is wanted to enlarge the Louisville canal, 
and another million to make a similar work on 
the opposite side of the river; though I am only 
instructed at present to ask for half a million 
for the first-named work. The other proposition , ' 
or nerhaps both, will be along in tne omnibus, 
embracing miscellaneous items amounting to per- 
haps three or four millions, not includmg two 
millions more for completing the improvement 
of the Des Moines and Rock ciyer rapids in the 
Mississippi, and say five millions for making the 
Ohio navigable at all seasons on Mr. EUet's plan, 
or some other equally eflreQ|i|e. The forts that 
are to protect the incalculable wealth that com- 
merce IS rapidly accumulating in the great cities 
on the sea-coast, require to be finished, and fur- 
nished with suitable armaments, whilst the Army 
may at least be increased sufficiently to afford a 
corporal 's guard to each fortress, and not, as is 
generally the case now, leave the United States a 
solitary invalided soldier, or a mere civilian from 
the neighborhood, to look after the great guns 
and other public property. You may increase 
your Navy also, with advantage. It is not half 
large enough to protect our merchant marine, the 
greatest in the world, and maintain our honor, as 
well as watch over our interests, in every sea that 
is whitened by the sails of the fleet vessels that 
carry our commerce to every land, civilized and 
savage, beneath (he sun. You want more mail 
steamers, too, for the pea, and greater mail facil- 
ities for the accommodation of the interior, es- 
peciolly for a weekly overland mail from Mis- 
souri to California, along the wagon road via Fort 
Kearny and Honey Lake valley, which you have 
just appropriated $300,000 to construct. 

In aadition to the lands proposed to be given, 
some of the surplus cash m the Treasury may 
also be needed, to finish a railroad (or two) to 
Ihc Pacific — a project to which the incoming 
President is pledged, however little in earnest 
g^niletnen may have been when they put it in 
their Cincinnati platform. Mexico must want to 
sell us some more territory soon, and I propose 
to take ten or twenty millions' worth — say all 
above a line from the mouth of the Brazos to the 
foot of the Gulf of California. Cuba too — but I 
forbear; the pear is not quite ripe yet. To get 
back to smaller matters, but still well up in the 
millions, this Capitol mus( be finished, and the 
water- works built at qnce, and on a liberal plan, 
worthy of the nation and its metropolitan city; 
(but no western man will, if he thinks. well of 
it, vote a dollar for either purpose, unless the 
bill for our western rivers is first put through. 
Some gentlemen cannot readily see the necessity 
. of works so far away, however national in their 
character.) But, Mr. Chairman, I must close. 
The catalogue of things to be done, and requiring 
money, and large amounts too, to do them, is as 
long as the list of Homer's heroes, and the com- 
mittee 's patience would never hold out to see the 
end of it. Believing I have satisfied the commit- 
tee, as I feel well assured myself, that the money 
can be got rid of, in a manner most advantageous 
to the best interests of the country, by some of 
the expedients referred to, and trusting my friend 
from Ohio will appreciate the efifort I nave made 
to relievo his anxiety on this head, I take my seat. 

THE TARIFF. 

SPEECH OF HOnTmILES TAYLOR, 

OF LOUISIANA, 

lit TBS House of Reprbsbktativks, 
February 5, 1857. 
Tlic House being in the Commktee of the Whole on the 
■tatD ofibe Union, and haviof under conaidention the bill 
(H. R. No. 536) 10 reduce the duty on Imports, and for other 
purposes- 
Mr. TAYLOR said: 
Mr. Chairman: I regret fthnoit that a aeoM of 



duty compels me to address the committee when 
there are so few of the members of the Blouse 
present. But, sir, from the intimations given 
to-day, it is very probable that one who is so un- 
fortunate as [ have hitherto been in my attempts 
to get the floor, might not have obtained another 
opportunity to give expression to his views upon 
the subject before us. That subject, Mr. Chair- 
man, is one of the most important which can 
engage our attention. It is one which interests 
the whole people of the nation, and it is to be re- 
gretted that we are about to decide the various 
?[ue8tion8 involved in it in a manner too hasty 
or wisdom — in a manner far too precipitate for 
safety. 

The arrangement of a tariff for revenue is 
always a subject of great difficulty; and whenever 
it has arisen it has hitherto excited the greatest 
public attention and given rise to the most ex- 
tended and the most able discussion. Now, for 
the first time in the history of our Government, 
are we called upon to make great changes in our 
system of duties without aiscussion; for, sir, 
although the tariff bill has been in name the order 
of the day for some considerable length of time, 
it has so happened, that although it was known 
that gentlemen upon this floor were desirous of 
directing their attention to the public business of 
the country, and of giving expression to those 
views which it was possible might have produced 
some practical result — which might possibly have 
spoken to the minds of their fellow-members — 
although their desire to address the House upon 
this subject was aeain and again intimated, they 
have never been allowed to do so. The floor has 
always been assigned to gentlemen who, I believe, 
it was generally understood before-hand, intend- 
ed to speak upon subjects which had no relation 
to the matter before us, that had no connection 
with the practical business of the country, and 
that was in its nature as useless as the thrice-told 
tales that have sometimes amused and quite aei 
oAen annoyed our very curious, and sometimes 
very sensitive public. 

Now, sir, w^th the indulgence of the commit- 
tee, I would refer for a few moments to the pre- 
vious history of the ^iff policy of the nation. 
When the ConstitutidPof tne United States was 
formed — when this Government went into oper- 
ation, we were a people few in numbers, but full 
of vigor, full of industry, and full of enterprise; 
but we were, at the same time, a people burdened 
with debt. The first duty which was imposed 
upon the Congress which inaugurated the ma- 
chinery through which were to be' managed our 
national affairs, was to raise moneys not only to 
defray the current expenses of the Government, 
but to discharge a sacred debt incurred in the war 
of the Revolution — to discharge a debt due to 
those who had suffered for the country, and who, 
by their labors, had contributed to its freedom. 
In establishing a method to raise the revenue 
which was deemed necessary, recourse was had 
to duties upon importations of foreign goods; and 
recourse was had to that method because of the 
practical difficulty which would have been expe- 
rienced by attempting 'to raise any revenue by 
direct taxation, owing to the rule for its appor- 
tionment among the several States which was 
established in the Constitution itself. 

Sir, the first tariff act was one which was framed 
for the simple purpose of raising revenue. We 
had a variety of branches of industry in existence 
at that time. Our fathers were wise statesmen — 
were men who aimed to legislate upon this sub- 
ject in such a manner as would secure to the 
public the revenue which was desired, and which, 
at the same time, would interfere as little as pos- 
sible with existing interests; and they therefore 
adjusted the different duties with a careful hand, 
upon the various articles which they were at that 
time in the habit of receiving from foreign coun- 
tries, with a view to that end. The duties then 
imposed were all moderate, and they were appor- 
tioned among the various articles of importation 
in such a manner as seemed the best calculated to 
cause the least disturbance to the ordinary course 
of trade, and was the most likely to affect the least 
injuriously those branches of domestic industry 
at that time existing among our people. 

It was soon found, however, that the revenue 
raised by the first tariff was not sufficient. The 



duties were then augmented; but each tariff was 
adjusted with aviewto raise the revenue necessary 
for the public wants, upon the principle which 
had prevailed in the formation oi the first tariff 
act. Duties were not imposed in consequence 
of speculative tlieorics. They wfere imposed by 
practical men, who aimed singly at the public 
fi^ood. But, sir, at that time we had few manu- 
tacturing establishments. The industry of our 
people was almost entirely agricultural. What 
was not agricultural was of a commercial char- 
acter, or connected with maritime affairs. In the 
course of time, however, various causes growing 
out of changes in the political position and rela- 
tions of oUier countries, called into operation 
great causes, which led, without any action on 
the part of our own Government, to a diversion 
of tne industry of the people into new channels. 
The wars in Europe which followed the French 
revolution discouraged every species of industry 
there. They disturbed the productive labors of 
a large portion of the peoole; and there was a 
most extraordinary dcmana for the agricultural 
products of the United States. There was a de- 
mand for the shipping of the United Slates. Every 
interest flourishea until, owing to the difficulties 
in Europe growing out of the conflicting interests 
of the various beiigerent Powers, measures were 
adopted there which affected us. Our trade was 
disturbed upon every sea. Our ships were cap- 
tured by the contending parties, in entire disre- 
gard of our rights as neutrals, and in violation of 
the obligations of solemn treaties, until our Gov- 
ernment was driven, in self-defense, to the adop-. 
tion of measures which were designed to prevent 
the necessity of having recourse to war for the 
vindication of our outraged rights. I refer, of 
course, to the conduct of Great Britain and of 
France, which terminated in the adoption of our 
embargo laws, and produced an almost total stop- 
page of trade, and the interruption of our inter- 
course with foreign nations. When this occurred, 
there was, as a matter of course, a necessary im- 
pulse given to domestic manufactures. That im- 
pulse was felt, and produced considerable results, 
until, in consequence of the increased aggressions 
of one of the belligerents on our rights, we en- 
caged in the war of 1812. When we emerged 
from that war there were two great interests in 
the United States. There was the commercial 
interest, which had been crippled by the war, and 
the non-intercourse policy, which had preceded it, 
which insisted on the utmost freedom of trade. 
There was the new interest connected with the 
manufacturing industry, which had first originated 
under the non -intercourse laws, but which had 
been chiefly built up by the interruptions to trade 
with foreign nations growing out of the state of 
war. These two interests were antagonistic to each 
other. The commercial interest, however, was the 
weaker. The manufacturing interest, with other 
domestic interests sympathizing with it, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining possession of these Halls. 
Every modification of the tariff (and we were' 
obliged to raise a large income for the purpose of 
liquidating the new Durdens heaped upon us by 
war) was made with two objects: first, to raise a 
certain amount of revenue — next, to protect and 
foster those branches of industry which had then 
sprung into existence among us. Then we had 
the contest between free-trade and protection. 
The policsy of protection for protection's sake 
triumphed, and continued to triumph. Its vota- 
ries had possession of the Halls of legislation 
until they pushed the policy so far that it produced 
such discontent and irritation in those portions 
of the Union where manufactures had taken no 
root, as to alarm all patriotic men, and the tariff 
was adjusted anew in 1832. When that adjust- 
ment took place, it was made under such circum- 
stances that it secured, as was believed, the tri- 
umph of those who condemned the doctrines and 
principles of the protectionists; and it provided 
for a complete change in the public policy on 
that subject. This cnange, it is true, was not a 
violent one, but it was a certain change from the 
protective system in its utmost extent and full- 
grown proportions to the opposite scheme of 
policy. It established a horizontal scale of duties 
prospectively, and that was going as far in the 
direction of theoretic free trade as is practicable 
under our GK)vernment, or any Qovernment, so 
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long OS revenue is continued to be raised by 
duues on imports. Tliis act of 1832 — the com- 
promise act, as it was termed — provided for the 
diminution of the existing duties on all articles, 
in a certain prescicibed proportion , until a particular 
period, when all duties were reduced to one level. 

Now, sir, about the period when the duties 
were to have arrived at tnat level, when the horr* 
zontal scale would have applied, a reaction had 
taken place in the public mind. A new contest 
was had, and the protective principle was again 
triumphant, and the tariff of 184^ was inaugu- 
rated. As a matter of course, afler the inaugu- 
ration of that system, a new contest arose, and 
it was found necessary to modify the tariff again, 
for the purpose of producing a narmony of feel- 
ing among the different portions of the American 
people, and the tariff act of 1846 was the result. 
It was a result which all true lovers of the coun- 
try must have been gratified at, for, sir, it was a 
return to the principle upon which our fathers 
had stood when they first approached this subject. 
The tariff act of 1846 was neither a protective 
tariff for the sake of protection on the one side, 
nor was it a free-trade tariff on the other. It was 
a tariff adjusted by reasonable men for the pur- 
pose of raising .the revenue, of which the coun- 
try stood in need, in such a manner as would 
impose the burdei's most equally upon the inhab- 
itants of ail portions of the United States, and 
which would be likely to disturb, in the least de- 
gree, the then existing interests of the different 
portions of our people. 

Sir, the statesman who conceived and elabo- 
rated that act deserved the thanks of the nation; 
and, for one, 1 regret that there is not to-day a 
man of the same capacity and the same largeness 
of mind to make the inquiries, collect and digest 
the facts that must be considered and weighed 
before it is possible to readjust the duties upon 
imports in such a manner as to operate no injus- 
tice, and to produce the result aimed at. That 
tariff act has been in opMJ^tion for ten years, and 
it seems that it is now objected to, not oecause of 
any want of equity in the general character of its 
provisions, but because, unhappily, it has pro- 
duced too great a revenue. It is admitted on all 
hands that the Treasury is full to repletion; that 
it is gorged with treasure; that it tempts to ex- 
travagant expenditures; that it tempts to the un- 
dertaking of wild schemes. Well, sir, if this be 
true — if uie revenue be too large, the tariff should 
be modified with a view to diminish it. But how 
ought it to be done ? Is it to be done in a states- 
manlike manner by modifying the duties, after a 
careful examination, so as to insure that result, 
or is it to be done in hot haste, under circum- 
stances unfavorable to calm consideration, under 
circumstances unfavorable to the acquisition of a 
proper amount of knowlcdgre for the proper per- 
formance of the work, and done in sucn a manner 
that, instead of attaining the end proposed, it is 
possible the evil may be aggravated ? 

Now, sir. It is not my purpose to say anything 
more upon general topics. I shall direct my atten- 
tion to a matter which concerns the constituents 
whose Representative lam upon this floor — which 
concerns a portion of the population of the United 
States who nave much at stake. It happens that 
to-day the price of the staple in which my constit- 
uents are interested, has attained to an^extraordi- 
nary height; and because the price of that staple — 
and 1 refer to the article of sugar — is hieh, gentle- 
men say that the people of the United States are 
required to contribute a vast amount of money 
for the benefit of the sugar planters; that that in- 
terest is a mere local interest, and one of no con- 
0equence;and therefore, one e^entleman, the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, in 
the bill which he has reported with the assent of 
the majority of that committee, says that the 
article should be taken out of the schedule in 
which it is placed in the tariff of 1846, that it 
should be separated from its fellows, and that it 
should be suojected to a diminution of two thirds 
ofthe present duty upon it. Another gentleman — 
the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Colfax] — 
says that the duty should be struck off entirely; 
and anothergentleman — the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Bliss J who introduced a resolution to in- 
struct the Committee of Ways and Means, stated 
that it ought to be removed, because the produc- 



tion of sugar was of such a character and so incon- 
siderable as not to deserve public attention, and 
because the article itself was precisely of that sort 
which ought to be placed in the free list. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think it more than prob- 
able that those gentlemen have not acquainted 
themselves with the history of that branch of in- 
dustry — that they have not acquainted themselves 
with the extent of the production of su^ar through- 
out the world, with the extent to which it is now 
produced in the United States, or with the history 
of the progress of its culture in Louisiana and 
elsewhere. If they had done so, 1 am persuaded 
no such propositions would ever have been made 
by them with the expectation that they would be 
approved by men woo intended to do their duty 
to the whole nation. 

Now, sir, it is said that this sugar interest is 
inconsiderable, and that the duty on it ought to 
be removed. It is said that the cultivation of 
sugar in the United States is of little importance, 
and that, so far as the removal of duty can affect 
it, it should be discouraged, and that, t00| because 
of the present price of sugar. 

Mr. Chairman, before one ventures to make 
propositions on such a subject, it would not be 
inappropriate for him to attempt to ascertain the 
causes of tlie particular evil which he deplores; 
it would not be inappropriate for him to attempt 
to ascertain whether what he proposes would 
produce the result he contemplates. The produc- 
tion ofsu^r is confined to very few countries. It 
is made either in the tropics, or in countries near 
the tropics. In consequence of the small extent 
of territory devoted to its production, and the 
small quantity necessary for the supply of the 
wants of the human family, it is an article more 
subjected than any other to fluctuations in price. 
That tendency to an equality in production for a 
series of years which exists with respect to those 
articles that are produced over the whole extent 
of the earth's surface, and which grows out of 
the fact that the effect of bad seasons in some 
(quarters is generally neutralized by good seasons 
in other quarters, does not exist with respect to 
the production of sugar. The high price or sugar 
to-day is the result of tlie ^ne causes which have 
produced it before. ^ 

It is not because the crops of sugar have been 
greatly diminished for the two past years in the 
united States, that the extraorainary rise in the 
price of sugar has taken pbice under the oper- 
ation of the existing duty upon foreign sugars. 
The diminution of the crops in this country has 
certainly contributed to that result; but the dimin- 
ished production in other countries has had much 
more to do with it. Do not gentlemen know that 
the crops in Cuba and Porto Rico, from which 
we derive the most of our foreign supplies of 
sugar, have been also greatly diminished for the 
two last years? Why, sir, the crops elsewhere 
are as liaole to accident as in Louisiana, Florida, 
or Texas. The crops in Cuba and the sugar-pro- 
ducing countries or the tropics are affected by too 
much dryness or too much moisture, by jong- 
conttnuea drouths or excessive rains, as much as 
they are in the United States. It is true that in 
Louisiana the crop is exposed to injury from a 
cause that never operates in those countries. I 
allude, of course, to injury from the extremes of 
cold to which we are subjected at occasional and 
very distant intervals. But, sir, the crops in the 
tropics are subjected to injuries as great and as 
frequent from the hurricanes whicn sometimes 
ra^e there with a fury unknown to our cooler 
climate. And I make another remark which will 
seem strange, beyond all doubt, to gentlemen with 
the peculiar notions on the subject ofthe culture 
of su^ar in the United States of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. ColfaxI and the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Bliss,] and it is this: Notwith- 
standing that the sugar cane is an exotic in our 
climate, yet its culture in the United States is, in 
point of fact, exposed to no greater or more fre- 
quent accidents than in the West Indies, and 
that it is my belief, from my knowledge of its 
culture in Louisiana, and from what I have 
learned from reading as to the causes which often 
affect its growth in the West India Islands, that 
it suffcra from fewer accidents with us than it 
does there. And in this opinion I am sure all who 
have read Bryan Edwards *s History of the West I 



Indies, and who aie familiar with that plant io 
Louisiana, will concur. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I intended, when I asserted 
that the high price of sugar here was not the 
result alone of tne operation o^ the existing duty 
upon it, or of the diminution of the crops for the 
last two yeara jn Louisiana, to establish it by 
known facts, and to show that there have been 
fluctuations in price at other periods of time not 
very distant, which were quite as extraordinary^ 
and growing out of the operation of the aamft 
causes; and 1 will now proceed to do so. 

The firat duty imposed on sugar by our Gov- 
ernment under the tariff of 1789, was one ceal 
a pound on brown sugar, and three upon loaf„ 
These duties were augmented in 1790, 1795, 1797, 
and in 1800, when the duty on brown sugar wa» 
raised to two and a half cents a pound, and that 
on loaf sugar stood at iiYt cents a pound. Thcoft 
duties, it should be remembered, were imposed 
on sugar at a time when there was not only ncr 
sugar made in the United States, but at a time, too» 
when there were noJMada within its limits fitted 
for its production, xhese duties were revenuft 
duties; and they were continued up to the period 
of the adoption of the *' compromise" act of I^^ 
After that act had been in operation so Ions thAjt 
the duties on sugar bad been considerably oimia-* 
ished, and the pXuiten were apprehensive of suf- 
fering a fall in prices because of it, there was, in 
place of it, a most unexpected and remarkable 
rise in the price of sugar — much more, indeed* 
than the one which now disturbs honorable mem- 
bera so much; and this grew out of a diminution 
in the quantity of sugar produced in different 
sugar-erowing countries. In the year 1833, as is 
stated by McCulloch in his Commereial Diction- 
ary, in the article upon sugar, the total production 
of exportable sugar amounted to 595,000 tons, 
which was furnished by the different countries 
cultivating it as follows: 

The British Weal Indies, inclodini; Demarara and Ber- 

bice 190,000 tons. 

MauriUus 90,000 « 

Bengal, Isle of Bourbon, Java, Siam, Philip- 
pine islands, &c 60,000 « 

Cuba and Porto Bico 110JM0 « 

BrarU 75J0OO *« 

The French, Dutch, and Danlab West Indies.. 85,000 «< 

Louisiana 33,000 " 

sas^ooo (« « 

The prices of sugar bad been quite steady for 
several yeara, and there had been no particular 
fluctuations to excite remark, when in 1834-3S 
the crop of Cuba fell off three fifths, from 2(X),000 
tons to 80,000, and prices rose. During the period 
for the selling of that crop the price rose from 
three and three and a half cents a pound in the 
previous year, to four and four and five eighths 
cents in Havana; whi(e there was a fall in prices 
in New Orleans from six ta seven cents a pound, 
in 1833-34, to five and tnree fourths and rix 
cents in 1834-35, in consequence of an increase 
of the crop of 1834-^ over that of 1833-34, from 
75,000 hogsheads to 100,000. The next year the 
crop of Cuba was still greatly below the average p 
and prices rose still higher, and reached six and 
three fourths and seven cents. But in thtit year, 
1835, the crop of Louisiana fell down to 30)000 
hogsheads, and prices rose in New Orleans, in 
the winter of 183»~36, to the unprecedented price 
of from ten to twelve and a half cents a pound. 
Prices continued at the highest point in New 
Orleans until late in the spring of 1836, wheo 
the crop of Cuba began to come in» when prices 
fell, and continued to fall, until the crop of Louis- 
iana for 1836 was gathered, and came into market 
in 1836-^7, when prices on plantationii fell to 
six cents. Crops in Cuba and Louisiana were 
abundant for a number of years after this, and 
prices fell and fluctuated from three and a half to 
five cents a pound for the brown susars. The 
reaction to which I alluded as taking place 
after the adoption of the " compromise" act, had 
reached its height in 1842, ana had produced ita 
natural effect in causing tlie adoption of the tariff 
act of 1842. But there was a great increase in 
the crops of )l<ouisianaand of Cuba in that year, 
and prices continued in New Orleans at their 
lowest limitr— that is, at from three and a fourth 
to four and a half cents, notwithstanding the 
increase in the duty. The crop« of Cuba and 
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LiOuisiilnB fbr 1843-44 both fell off considerably; 
«Lt)d in the spring of 1845 prices rose in Louisiana 
fVom three and three eighths and four cents to 
five and f!vc and seven eighths cents. 

In 1846 the tarifj^act now in force was passed, 
and went into operation. This diminished the 
duty on bfown sugar from two and a half cents 
«. pound to thirty per cent, ad valorem. Then, 
notwithstanding that the crops in Louisiana aug- 
mented from 140,000 hogsheads in 1846 to 240,000 
in 1847, 220,000 in 1848, and 247,923 in 1849, the 
price did not at first diminish very materially, be* 
>cause the crops in Cuba were not unusually large 
for two or tnree years. When, however, the 
crops again augmented Iai?ely in Cuba, and they 
continued to increase in Louisiana in the most 
extraordinary manner until from 247,923 hog- 
heads in 1849, the crop reached 449,384 hogsheads 
ui 1853-54, then prices fell in New Orleans to 
two and three and a half cents, and the 6rops for 
three or four years sold for but little more than 
"would pay the expenses of the different planta- 
tions, Tnis depressed state of prices continued 
until 1855, when the crops again fell off in Cuba. 
The prices of su^ar then began to rise, and con- 
tinued to rise, until the present season, when they 
.attained their maximum in consequence of a fail- 
^ure in the crop of Louisiana similar to that in 
ILiOuiffiana in 1835, and to several memorable fail- 
ures in the crops of Cuba, and of other tropical 
i^agar-growing countries. And now, gentlemen 
-who have not taken the pains to inform them- 
"selv^s, cry out against the sugar interest of 
Louisiana because of this rise of price, which has 
not attained the height it did in 1835-36; and that, 
too, when it is known that the crop of Cuba, 
-which is now in the course of being gathered, is 
^oing to be so abundant that prices will necessarily 
so down materially as soon as it begins to como 
' into market this spring, and when it is as nearly 
' certain ta anything in the future can be, that the 
crop now planted in LouLoiana will be the largest 
«vcr made in that State. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that this declaration 
'Of mine as to the crop which will be likely tobe 
grown in Louisiana the present year will excite 
'Surprise in the minds of those who infer fVom the 
appropriation made lost year for the procuring 
tof sugar-cane for renewing the seed in Louisiana, 
that the plant has deteriorated there; but, sir, it 
is nevertheless true. The cane in Louisiana has 
not deteriorated, in my opinion, and I have some 
-little experience on that subject. The cane crop 
^or the present year is planted with Louisiana 
cane; and my information from that State now is 
that the plant cane was never better than this 
year, and that the crop now planted greatly ex- 
ceeds any ever before planted there. And,, Mr. 
Chairman, allow me to observe that this appro- 

Sriation, in consequence of which some of the 
eclared enemies of the sugar culture have taken 
advantage to decry that culture as a forced one in 
the United States, and altogether precarious in its 
result, was, I will not say a Buncombe affair, but 
it was one which was occasioned by newspaper 
representations coming from the inexperienced, 
grew out of a desire to conciliate puolic senti- 
ment, and was, in my view, of doubtful expedi- 
ency, and was more than doubtful in principle. 
I Bfty it was of doubtful expediency, because the 
cane which has been cultivated for many years 
in Louisiana, in my opinion, is better fitted to the 
'prbduction of certain and large crops of sugar than 
' any which will be likely to be introduced; and 
for this very obvious reason. With one single 
exception, Louisiana is better adapted to the pro- 
duction of sugar than any other country under the 
sun; and that exception grows out of the occa- 
sionally cold autumns and winters to which it is 
exposed. The cane now in cultivation, where 
any care is taken in the sclettion of the cane in- 
tended for seed, yields, in the most favorable 
'seasons, as ^reat a quantity of sugar to the acre 
as it ever did, and as great an average quantity 
as is given by any other cane now in cultivation 
in any other country; and in addition to this, it 
is a hardier plan^ and is much less liable to in- 
jury from cold than any which can be brought 
from the tropical regions. This cane was origin- 
ally introduced into Louisiana, because it was 
thought, from its peculiar character, less likely 
to be affected by the ettrly frcnxM of oat autumnal 



season. This expectation was more than realised 
after it went into general cultivation. But, sir, 
all plants transferred from one climate to another, 
if they flourish in the new climate at all, undergo 
certain changes in their period of growth which 
adapts them more and more to their new abode. 
This has taken place, in a remarkable degree, 
with the ribbon cane of Louisiana. It now^oes 
through the various stages of its growth m a 
shorter period each year than it did formerly; and 
it is a fact, which is attested by the experience 
of all the older planters of Louisiana, that in con- 
sequence of this the cane attains its full growth, 
and ripens so much earlier in the autumn, that 
the season of converting its juice into sugar has 
been lengthened upon an average of from fifteen 
to twenty days. Formerly sugar-making was 
usually begun about the Ist of November. Now 
the orainary time of beginning it is from the 10th 
to the 15th of October; and instances are not at all 
unfrequcnt where the work is begun by the 1st 
of October. 

But my time 'will not permit me to pursue this 
topic further. Before leaving the subject alto- 
gether, however, I will beg leave to say a few 
words upon some of the causes which afiect the 
price of su^ar, td which little, if any, attention 
nas been given by those who treat the subject. 
Our supply of sugar is almost entirely derived 
from Louisiana and those parts of the United 
States lying along the Gulf of Mexico, and from 
the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, which lie in 
that gulf. Owing to the widely-spread position 
oftheothersugar^growin^ countries of the earth — 
they being distributed through the two hemis- 
pheres, and over all the degrees of longitude — a 
short crop in one country is almost always com • 
pensated oy an abundant one in others, so that 
the production in those countries, l^hen taken 
together, is pretty nearly equal, one year with 
another, through a series of years. But it is not 
so with the crops of the United States and the 
two Spanish islands. Thty are situated very 
near each other, and, owing to the physical 
features of the earth's surface, and the character 
of the prevailing winds in the Gulf of Mexico, 
they are, at the 8am%thne, usually subjected to 
the same vicissitudes of climate as it respects 
humidity and dryness. The sugar crop, like 
every other crop, as every one at all acquainted 
with agricultural operations is fully aware, is 
abundant when there is the usual succesaiop of 
sunshine and shower, and the supply of moisture 
necessary for the growth of plants is proportioned 
to their wants; and it is greatly deficient when 
the rains are excessive, or droughts are long 
continued. It is these caufies that produce the 
ordinary and usual fluctuations in the supply of 
sugar; and it so happens that whether the crops 
sufler from /ains or from dry weather, in either 
of these sugar-producing regions, the other is 
almost always anetfted , to a greater or less extent, 
by the same extreme. 

Gentlemen who look at the price-currents in 
New Orleans and Cuba, will not, unless they have 
some acquaintance with the course and customs 
of trade at the two points, always arrive at a 
proper conclusion as to the price of su^ar in those 
two markets. In Louisiana, sugar is sold at a 
price fixed to cover the packages. Thfere are no 
export duties to be paid. In the Havana, when 
the price is quoted, it is the price for sugar alone, 
and the package in which it is contained is to be 
paid for separately; it is valued separately, and 
subjected to a duty separately, and the export 
duty imposed on it there also makes another ele- 
ment in Its cost to the purchaser in this country 
when it arrives, as well as the duty to be paid to 
our own Government. At times, the pnces of 
sugar, owing to abundant crops being produced 
in both countries at the same time, become nearly 
as low in Louisiana as they were in Cuba. 

Gentlemen say, however, that it has been 
proved that the culture of sugar in Louisiana can- 
not supply the demand. If they were familiar 
with the proeress of the culture, they would prob- 
ably think that there is greater reason to believe 
that it will supply the home demand much sooner 
than any other of those favorite branches of man- 
ufacturing industry which they now attempt to 
foster, will, at any future day, supply the increas- 
ing demand of the American "people. What is 



the total production of Bugar in the world .' aiid 
what proportion does the crop of Louisiaoa bear 
to it? Would the diminution of the crop in Lou- 
I isiana affect the price .' and would its withdrawal 
increase the price .' All men at all ae<)uainted with 
mercantile operations — at all acquainted with the 
manner in which the prices of the great staples 
are aflected by a small diminution in the supply, 
ought to be able to answer that question. Whyi^ 
sir, a deficiency in the grain crops of England 
has doubled the price of flour. War in Europe 
has doubled the price of pork, and of almost all 
those articles of food which enter into the geneml 
consumption of the world. And yet the increased 
demand, consequent either upon the existence of 
war, or a bad crop in one particular countTT» 
would take but an inconsiderable portion of the 
mass of production which went to supply the ^ 
necessities of the nations. But what would be 
the state of aflTairs in regard to the production of 
sugar ? Have gentlemen looked into that ? Have 
they ascertained the 'present condition of the 
sugar culture in the world .' Have they considered 
the proportion which the crop of Louisiana bears 
to the exportable crops of the worid .' I imagine 
not; and I will therefore call the attention of^the 
committee to some facts. 

The crop of the world, as I before stated, in 
1833, is said, in McCulloch's Commercial Dic- 
tionary, to have amounted to 595,000 -tons, or 
1,195,000 hogsheads, such as are made in Lou- 
isiana. In 1844, the production of sugar in the 
world had risen to 780,000 tons, or 1,560,000 
hogsheads. In -1852, it had risen to 1,044,000 
tons, or S,088,000 hogsheads. Now, sir, if thht 
was the amount of the crop in 1853-53, what 
was the proportion furnished by Louisiana? 
Gentlemen seem to think that it is an inconsid- 
erable interest, and that its production can be 
taken out of the market of the worid without 
mischief to themselves. Allow me to call the 
attention of the committee to that braAch«of in- 
dustry in Louisiana. 

In 1753, the su;»ar-cane was for the first time 
introduced in Louisiana. Its culture made but 
little progress while the population was small. 
When the Territory of Louisiana was ceded to m 
the United States, the production was but about ^ 
3,000 hogsheads. In 1823, the 3,000 hogsheads 
had become 30,000. In 1839-40, the 30,000 hogs- 
heads had swelled to 119,000. In 1852-53, the 
orop had swelled to 321,000; and in 1853-54, it 
haa risen to the enormous quantity of 449,000 
hogsheads — a progress and an augmentation in 
the production of a great staple that is without 
parallel in the United States, or, indeed, in the 
worid, in any branch of industry. 

And now let us see the proportion which the 
production of sugar has hitherto borne and now 
Dears in Louisiana, to the production of sugar 
throughout the world. The exportable produc- 
tion of sugar, as far as I have been able^to ascer- 
tain from the limited investigation I have been 
able to give the subject at this time, in all the 
sugar-growing countries of the world, (as may be 
seen in McCulloch*s Commercial Dictionary, and 
the paper of P. L. Si monds, copied into the 19th 
vol. of DeBow's Review,) in 1833, 1844, and 
1852, was about as follows: 

1833 595,000 tons, e^ual to about 1 493,003 bhds. 

1844 780,000 «« " ♦« lJ560j(MJ « 

1853 1,<M4,000 " " " 8,088,000 « 

Taking thfese statements as correct — and I have 
no reason to distrust their correctness — then the 
crop of Louisiana bore these proportions with 
respect to the exportable production of the world, 
at the several periods mentioned: in 1833, about 
one fiileenth; in 1844, about one eighth; in 1852, 
about one sixth; and in 1853, nearly one fourth. 

In 1854, then, according to these statements of 
McCuUoch and Simonds, nearly one fourth of all 
the sugar produced upon the face of the globe ^ 
was made m the State of Louisiana; and yet gen- ' 
tlemen say that the interest is inconsiderable. 
They think they can strike at it without injury 
to themselves. What would be the result? For 
my own part, I am perfectly persuaded that, if 
you touch that interest — if you strike at it with 
an unfriendly hand, you will diminish its produc- 
tion there permanently; and that, with its dimi- 
nution there, thejprice of sugar will steadily in- 
oNoee. Why ? Seeattee , from the year 2833 4ip 
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to this time, the culttQire of sugar ha« not materi- 
all)r advanced in the rest of the world, out of the 
United States and Cuba; and it seems, from the 
statistics before me, that nearly all the increase 
in the production of sugar, since that time, has 
taken place in the island of Cuba and in Louis- 
iana. 

Mr. MILLSON. I confess that I am Ytry much 
astonished at the statements made by my friend 
from Louisiana: and as he has doubtless consid- 
ered the subject with some care, he is enabled to 
fortify and confirm his remarks. And I wish to 
suggest some difficulties, with a view rather to 
enable him to maintain his propositions than from 
any disposition to cavil with his statements. I 
wish to ask him, then, if he means to say that the 
United States consume one fourth of the whole 

Suantity of sugar consumed in the world? I ask 
le question, because I believe that the domestic 
export of sugar is only about )|^00,000 worth, 
while there is avervlarge foreign importation. 
I should be very glaa if the gentleman would elu- 
cidate that difficulty. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The bulk of the cane su^r 
made in the world is consumed in Great Britain, 
France, and the United States. A considerable 
proportion is consumed in Germany and Spain, 
out by far the greater part of the consumption of 
cane sugar in the world is, as I stated, in Great 
Briiian and the United States. I mean that the 
consumption in these countries vastly exceeds, in 
proportion to numbers, that of any other portion 
of the earth *s surface. 

My calculations have been based upon the 
statements which I find inMcCulIoch's Commer- 
cial Dictionary, and on a statement made by P. 
L. Simonds, of London, in an article in relation 
to the culture and consumption of sugar in the 
world, published in the journals of Great Britain, 
and republished in this country in De Bow's Re- 
view, volume 19, page 350. It is possible that 
the production in the whole world may be un- 
derstated. But I take the figures a9 I find (hem 
in McCuUoch, and in the statement made by Mr. 
Simonds, for the information of the commercial 
world; and according to these authorities the ex- 
portable production in 1852 was 1,044,000 tons, 
and that is equal to 2,088,000 hogsheads, such as 
arc made in Louisiana. Now, in Louisiana, in 
1854, the production was 449,000 hogsheads. 
The gentleman may make his own calculations; 
I believe it is very nearly one Quarter of the whole. 

By reference to McCulloch^s Commercial Dic- 
tionary, (edition of 1854,) it will be found that 
he estimates the exportable crop of cane sugar 
made throughout the world in 1845, at 796,000 
tons, which he says was distributed for consump- 
tion as follows: 

Tmu. 

The United Ktnfdom 310,000 

France 84,000 

Tbc Netherlands, Belgium, Germany, Prassia, Aas- 
tria, Hungary and Austrian Italy, free Dutch 

ports &c ; 7.5,000 

Banse-Towns 40,000 

Antwerp 13,000 

Ilostock, Stettin. K6nig>t>erg, and other pom 

of the Baltic, Aic 8,000 

Trieste, Venice, Fiame, &c 35,U00 

171,000 

Spain 36,000 

Portugal 10,000 

fi ussia 38,000 

Denmark and Sweden 12,000 

Italy, Sicily, Malta, Turkey, Ore«ce, and the Le- 
vant generally 50,000 

United States 50,000 

Canada, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, &c.. 35,000 

796,000 

In this statement the consumption of the do- 
mestic su^r of the United States is not men- 
tioned. In 1844 and 1845, the crops in the United 
States were double what they were in 1843, and 
the importations were small m 1845. McCulloch 
says the imports of sugar into the United States 
for that year amounted to 115,664,840 pounds, 
of which 13,799,651 pounds were reisxportcd, 
Icavine only 101,865,189 pounds, or nearly 45,000 
tons, for domestic consumption. From this, my 
friend from Virginia [Mr. Millson] will sec that 
Great Britain and the United States are the great, 
And indeed principal, consumers of cane sugar. 

Now, sir, the augmentation in the production 
of sugar from 1833 to 1853> according to the sta- 



tistics before me, was 460,000 tons. Of that aug- 
mentation Cuba furnished 230,000 tons, wliilst 
Louisiana furnished 187,000. So that all the rest 
of the world increased its production only 32,000 
tons, or 64,000 hogsheads. 

And now let me call the attention of the com- 
mittee to a fact. The production of sugar has 
diminished in the English West Indies in a most 
remarkable manner. I have before me a state- 
ment taken from Mr. Simonds 's paper in reference 
to the production of the island of Jamaica from 
1790 to 1851; and the information it furnishes 
would be instructive to some gentlemen if they 
would only analyze it, and strive to ascertain the 
causes of the remarkable changes in the amount 
of the crops which have taken place there. The 
production of sugar in the island of Jamaica in 
1790 was 91,131 hogsheads; in 1805 it had risen 
to 150,000 hogsheads. It fluctuated from that 
time until 1830, from 150,000 to 100,000 hogs- 
heads; and from that time steadily diminished 
until the year 1851 — the last year mentioned in 
the statement — when the production had fallen to 
41,000 hogsheads, which was the average of the 
previous five years; but a little more than one 
fourth of the crop of 1805. The only othejr 
country where the sugar culture has made any 
remarkable or appreciable progress is the island 
of Mauritius, an English aependency; and that 
increase has been brought about by the influx of 
Coolies. 

Mr. DUNN. Will the gentleman from Loui- 
siana allow me to interrupt him a moment before 
he leaves that part of his subject which relates 
to fluctuations in the price of sugar ? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Certainly. 

Mr. DUNN. It is not my object to embar- 
rass the gentleman with suggestions in conflict 
with the •views he has expressed, but rather to 
suggest to him other points, which will materially 
strengthen. his position. If he has pursued his 
investigations so far, will he inform the commit- 
tee whether, at the dates to which he refers, there 
has or not, been other causes operating in addi- 
tion to the greater or less supplies of sugar in 
our markets, perceptibly influencing the prices? 
Will he inform us how^e great fluctuations in 
our moneyed afiairs, during the last twenty or 
twenty -five years, have corresponded with the 
fluctuations in the price of sugar; and, if at all, 
how has the abunaance or scarcity of money 
afiected the price of sugar .' Will he also state 
how the elevations and depressions of the price 
of sugar in Louisiana have kept pace with like 
fluctuations during this same period in prices of 
the agricultural products of my own section of the 
country, of which the constituents of the gentle- 
man have been such lar^e purchasers? It is 
proper these subjects of legislation should be well 
understood in all their bearings, before we ven- 
ture upon radical changes of policy. It is better 
to avoid a mischief than to afford a remedy after 
it ia inflicted. This remark will show the gen- 
tleman that I concur in his opinion, that protec- 
tion ought not to be withdrawn from sugar. I 
use the term protection, for 1 like its direct and 
honest meaning better than any of the modern cir- 
cumlocutions which, in practice, import the same 
thin^. If the gentleman will still further indulge 
me, 1 will add, that I would not only give pro- 
tection to sugar, but to every other product and 
every industrial enterprise of our country (when 
needed) that is essential to our welfare and inde- 
pendence. And that protection, in my judgment, 
ought to go up to the necessities of each partic- 
ular case requiring it. 

Information received here shows that the Legis- 
lature of Indiana, now in session, has declared a 
desire that her detection in this Congress should 
vote to withdraw this protection from sugar. I 
wish always to find occasion for a profound re- 
spect for the Legislature of my State, and to 
observe in all faithfulness its known will in regard 
to my action; but when it so happens, as in this 
instance, that that will, if carried out, clearly ap- 
pears to me would wrong my neighbor, and pro- 
duce a general mischief— would be unjust to some, 
and injurious to all — I must incur the responsi- 
bility of following the path of public duty indi- 
cated by my own fixed judgment, humble as it is. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The eenUeman from Indiana 
is right. In addition to the inevitable rise in the 



prices of commodities which takes place under 
the operation of the laws of trade wnencver the 
supply falls short of the ordinary demand, pri^a 
are always augmented or diminished whenever 
the value of money, or of the circulating medium 
which represents it, is aifectfed by the amount of 
it reaching, no matter from what cause, a state 
of excess beyond the ordinary wants of trade; 
or it falls below it, and becomes insuflicient for 
carrying on the ordinary operations of commerce. 
I could, if my time permitted, illustrate this posi- 
tion by reference to a number of instances in the 
history of trade in this country, which ought to 
live in the memory of numbers still among us 
whose hopes were blasted, and the ships of whose 
fortunes went down overwhelmed by the waves 
of fluctuation which followed upon some of the 
sudden and great changes in the volume of our 
circulating medium which has distinguished the 
last thirty-five years. I will, however, refer oitly 
to two periods— that from 1836 to 1842; and iho 
present time. 

Who does not remember the sudden inflation 
of prices for every species of property in J 836-37. 
consequent on the^reat increase in the circulation 
of bank paper which distinguished that period? 
And who that has any feeling can forget the revul- 
sion which took place a year or two later, whdtt 
this circulation almost disappeared after the sus- 
pension of specie payments? Why, sir, in the 
storm which broke upon the monetary world on 
the sudden withdrawal of that paper, many a 
** royal merchant*' went down, and thousands 
upon thousands who had been lulled into fatal se- 
curity by the previous high prices, awoke to find 
that what they had esteemed as valuable as coined 
gold had become almost as worthless as the pieces 
which the Arabian tale tells us of, that were re- 
ceived from the magician, and appeared, when 
put away, like the true metal, but which, when 
taken out for use, had turned to mere dry and 
worthless leaves ? Why, sir, who does not know 
that has given that attention to the history of 
the business of the country which every man 
ought to before he presumes to approach any of 
the great questions connected witn the financial 
policy of the country, that not only real property, 
out all the great staples of the country, were 
raised in value one day, only to go down as far 
below their former level on the next, by changes 
in the mere volume of the circulating medium ? 
Is there any one h^re who does not know that 
flour, which had in 1834 been at from four to five 
dollars a barrel in the great markets of the coun- 
try, rose in 1837 to nine and ten dollars? 

Sir, has not a similar change in prices taken 
place since that time, under the influence of the 
golden streams that have flowed into the circu- 
lation of the world from the digging of gold in 
California and Australia ? Did not the price of 
flour in our markets rise from $4 19, in New 
York, in 1851, to $5 50 in 1853, |8 in 1854, and 
1^9 in 1855? Some other causes tended, doubt- 
less, at this period, to favor this increase of price ; 
but every one knows that it is in a considerable 
degree attributable to the swelling of the mass of 
the currency of the world. Any one who takes 
the time to do so, can easily see that sugar went 
up and down in price with other things during 
these mutations caused by the state of the cur- 
rency. 

If one were to judge from the outcry made by- 
certain gentlemen about the recent rise in the price 
of sugar, one would be apt to suppose that there 
were no such fluctuations in the prices of other 
commodities. Strange, indeed, is this impression* 
of those gentlemen, in view of the facts known 
to all business men. For their information, and 
with a view to undeceive them — unless they belong 
to that class who are blind only because they will 
not see — I now read a statement showing the 

S rices of sugar in Cuba and Louisiana, and of 
our at St. Louis and New York, at different 
periods: 

Sugar in Cube, 

1834 3 cts. 1836 .6Xto7cts. 

1835 4to45i " 1837 2jtfto4 ♦« 

This is exclusive of package and export duty. 

Sugar in Lmdtiana, 

1834-35 5Xto6 cts. 1636-37 6 cts. 

1835-36 10 tolS^ " 1889-40 3;^ U>4 •< 

This includes the package, dpo. 
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1834 #5 07 1851 #4 19 

1835 6 00 1852 4 96 

1836 7 50 1853 5 51 

1837 969 1854.... 8 02 

1855 906 

From this statement it will be seen that the 
prices of sugar have not been, and are not now, 
subjected to any greater fluctuations than those 
of nour. But it is known to all that the prices 
of pork, and of almost every other article that 
eerves for food to man , undergoes similar fluctua- 
tions. In 1834, mess pork was ten and twelve dol- 
lars a barrel. It rose to twenty and twenty-two 
dollars in 1837 and 1838. After that time it fell 
again with the general depression of prices. But, 
for the last ten years, its fluctuations have been 
such as to sink those of sugar into insignificance. 
It has been down to ten and twelve dollars a 
barrel several times in that period, and has risen 
again to twenty dollars and upwards. And to- 
day this great staple of Ohio and Indiana is be- 
tween seventy-five and one hundred per cent, 
higher than its former ordinary price; and yet 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Colfax] and 
the ^ntleman from Ohio [Mr. Bliss] do not 
feel their bowels moved with compassion for the 
millions of laboring men to whom that article is a 
necessary —absolute necessary, to support life. It 
is known that all the great articles of food have 
increased so much in value within the last few 
years, that the expense of living everywhere has 
increased nearly one hundred per cent.; and yet 
these gentlemen who are so keen to adopt some 
measure to diminish the price of sugar, do not 
•eem to feel any special vocation to attempt to 
lower the price of flour, of pork, of beef, and the 
thousand articles which enter into the consump- 
tion of the people of every section of our country, 
and in every position and walk of life. If it be 
right to legislate with a special eye to reduce the 
price of 8u?ar, which costs, at the usueyj price, 
about two dollars a head for our population, is it 
not rif^ht, also, to legislate with a view to diminish 
the price of flour, which costs at least from three 
to four dollars a person; or the price of pork and 
other meats, which costs to each consumer at least^ 
ten times as much, and probably twenty times as 
much, as sugar; or the price of woolens and cot- 
tons, which cost to the consumer twenty or thirty 
times as much as this proscribed article .' 

Do these gentlemen think it more important 
that men should tickle their palates at a cheap rate 
with the small quantities of sugar which each 
one consumes, than that thev should be supplied, 
at a cheap rate, with food wnich they require for 
nourishment; with clothes that they require for 
covering themselves; and fuel which is indispens- 
able in tne rigors of winter ? One certainly would 
suppose so on looking at the bill presented by the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
in which the duty on suear is put down to ten 
per cent, ad valorem; while that on woolen man- 
ufactures, coal, potatoes, and iron, is retained 
at thirty per cent.; and that on manufactures of 
cotton at twenty-five per cent. ; and on beef, pork, 
bacon, butter, flour, .dbc, at twenty per cent.; or 
who should glance at the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Colfax,] or 
the resolution of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Bliss,] who both wish to take the duty off from 
sugar altogether, and leave it on coal, and pota- 
toes, and iron, and woolens, and cotton goods, 
and all the other articles just enumerated. With 
all due respect to these gentlemen, I must say that 
their proposed policy seems to partake very much 
of the character of that of tne sinner Pollock 
speaks of» who 

" With one hand put 
A penny in tbe urn of poverty, 
And with tbe otber took a shilling out.'' 

But the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Campbell] 
and the eentleman from Indiana [Mr. Colfax] 
say that the duty on sugar imposes a great burdeo 
on the rest of the people or the nation for the 
benefit of the sugar planters of Louisiana, and 
that, therefore, the duty should be greatly dimin- 
ished or entirely remoYed. Indeed! And yet 



these gentlemen are in favor of maintaining^ the 
duties on woolens, on cotton goods, and on iron. 
Well, sir, do not these duties which they support 
with so much ardor, impose any burdens on the 
m<isses of the people? They say that other 
people than the sugar planters pay these duties 
on sugar. Well; and do not other people besides 
the manufacturers pay the duties on woolen and 
cotton goods, and iron? And do these duties 
amount to less than those paid upon sugar? Let 
us see. 

By reference to the finance report of 1854-55, 
one can see the amount of the imports of these 
various articles for a series of years, with the 
sums paid for duties upon them. 1 will only read 
the amounts showing the value of the different 
importations, and the aggregate of duties paid on 
them during two different years in which the 
lowest and the highest importations were made, 
as follows: 

Value^ Duty. 

Woolens— lowest, 1847 $10,998,033 $3,365,877 

highest, 1854 33,383,594 8,986,151 

Cottons— lowest, 1847 $15,193,875 $4,117,803 

highest, 1854 33,949,503 8,513,717 

Iron and steel— lowest, 1847 $9,906,708 $3,940,133 

highest, 1854 31,819,483 9,180,690 

Sugar— lowest, 1847 $7,555,146 $2,266,534 

highest, 1854 13,700,789 4,110,336 

From this, does it not appear — is it not per- 
fectly evident — that the burdens upon the people 
resulting from the sugar duties are usually scarcely 
one half of what is thrown on them by the duties 
on either one of the other articles ? It is true, sir, 
that the importation of sugar in the year ending 
with June, 1656, was greatly augmented in con- 
sequence of an extraordinary event in the sugar 
culture, which has occurred out once before in a 
period of fifty years. I allude, of course, to the 
partial failure of the crop for the two last years. 
But, sir, even then the importation in that year did 

»not exceed in value the sum of $^,400,353, and 
the duties upon it reached only about $7,000,000 
— a sum considerably less than that paid for duties 
ordinarily upon importations of either of the other 
classes of articles. 

And what, I ask, was the reason of the greater 
value of the imports of sugar that year? Did it 
grow out of the increase in the quantity imported, 
or was it the result, in part, of some other cause. 
It grew out, in part, of the increase in the quan- 
tity imported; but the greater proportion of the 

'increase in value was caused oy the rise which 
had taken place in Cuba because, partly, of a 
diminution in the crop of that island for the pre- 
vious year, and partly from the increased demand 
in her market for sugar for this country, caused 
by the partial failure of our own crop. The value 
given in the finance report is that of the country 
where the purchase was made. This will be seen 
at once frorft the following statement of the im- 
portations of sugar for the last three years: 

(luanUlu. Ibt. Value. 

1854 419,530,309 $13,406,976 

1855 468,307,413 14,418,887 

1856 .543,813,3fe 33,400,353 

An examination of these quantities and values 
shows that whilst the quantity imported was 
augmented only thirty per cent, the value was 
increased at the rate of about seventy per cent., 
which was a necesseury'consequence of the greater 
cost of the article in Cuba, where the price has 
now risen nominally to from six and six and a 
half to eight and ei^ht and a half cents, as shown 
by the late price^currents, and where it is really 
higher in exact proportion to the cost of the pack- 
ages in which the article is brought away and the 
amount of the export duty imposed on it by the 
Government of Spain. 

I have now, I think, broken down the very 
absurd positions taken by the gentlemen from 
Ohio, [Messrs. Campbell and BlUs,] and the 

fentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Colfax,] unless it 
e thought the height of wisdom to get a very 
triflinfi^ advantage to-day, at the expense of a con- 
sideraolc and permanent injury to oneself forever 
after; or unless it is thought more judicious, when 
one is acting for other people, to pursue such a 
course as will rid them of the payment of some 
one or two dollars, only to compel them to pay 
five or six for the same thing some other time; or 

Khan to get rid of a burden of thirty or forty dol- 
ars on ench person by taking off the duties on the 



other articles referred to, which would not, in all 
likelihood, be very apt to be followed by any ad- 
ditional burden, tnough it might possibly be at- 
tended with the loss of some previously enjoyed 
advantage. 

I will now turn to another branch of this sub- 
ject. The advocates for the cncouras^ement of 
domestic manufactures place their action in that 
direction on the ground tnattheirgrowth among u^ 
creates a home market for the advantageous dis- 
position of the agricultural and other productions 
of thofee of our population engaged in other pur- 
suits. It is upon that ground alone that high 
duties upon iron, woulens, and cotton goods are 
maintained. Those interested in these contend 
that they benefit other portfons of our population 
by giving employment to great numbers of labor- 
ing persons who must be supplied with the neces- 
saries of life by the labor of the remainder of the 
people; and the rest of the people submit to the 
payment of these duties because those engaged 
in agriculture believe they are compen.sntcd by 
the enhanced pricesof their produce, whilst those 
occupied in the various other industrial pursuits 
which five the means of support to great masses 
of our fellow-citizens think iliat they are paid by 
having the demand for the fruits of their labor 
augmented by the wants of the operatives. 

If the creation of a home market be a sufficient 
cause to justify the maintenance of the duties upon 
the imports of iron, woolens, and cotton goods, 
it is not easy to understand how those supporting 
them on that ground should be opposed to put- 
ting the imports of foreign sugars on the same 
footing. The sugar culture in the United States 
has a greater effect in that direction than either 
of those branches of domestic industry. This 
will be at once apparent by reference to the sta- 
tistics, which every one can examine for himself, 
in the census of 1850, and in the various tables 
contained in the finance report of 1854-55, and 
more particularly in that of 185.V5C, which wero 
prepared with great labor and care, in obedience, 
as I believe, to resolutions of this House made at 
the last session. When you institute a comparison 
between these branches of our industry, and that 
connected with the production of canc*8ugar, as 
to the number of the establishments devoted to 
each, and of the persons connected with them 
respectively to whom employment is given, ths 
following will be found to be the result. There 
are for 

EitahlUkmenig* Oprrattvea, 

Wool Disnufhctaret 1,5.')9 39,S.'V3 

Couon " 1,094 92,286 

Iron «* 3,320 60,3dS 

Production of lugar as shovvrn by 
the cenaufl of 1650, page 178 of 

the Compendium fi,68l 

Ordinary laborers I05,0t)0 

OrerseerB, engineers, sugar* 
makers, coopcis, carpen- 

. ers, msBons, Sue.., 5,000 

110,0«M« 

From this it is seen that the numbers of estab- 
lishments for the production of sugar in the 
United States exceeds considerably those for the 
manufacture of cotton, and that it is greater than 
the numbers of those devoted to the manufacture 
of iron and wool combined. 

As a general rule, the home market, supplied 
by any particular branch of domestic industrjr, 
depends upon the number of persons engaged in 
it. This rule, however, is subject to various ex- 
ceptions. From the differences in the character 
of these various branches of industry, there is a 
great dispror^rtion between the relative demands 
upon the otI%rindustrial classes of the commu- 
nity for supplies to which they give rise. In the 
manufactures of woolens and cotton goods, after 
the buildings for their accommodation have been 
erected, and the necessary machinery has been 
provided, there are no considerable calls upon the 
other industrial classes but for the supply of the 
food and raiment, and the other ordinary neces- 
saries of life for the support of the ooeratives. 
The manufactures of iron require more tlian those 
of wool and cotton, because many of the opera- 
tions going on in that branch of manufacturing 
require the transportation of heavy burdens, and 

* This number of operatives, 8lc. is estimated, as I find 
no statement on tliat point in the census or any public 
document whieh has fkUen in my way ; but I belltvs tb« 
Bomber given lUJs sbort of the real namber. 
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therefore call for vehicles of varioua descriptions, 
a considerable number of animals for the draught, 
and very great supplies of different kinds of fuel. 
)3ut, sir, whilst the iron interest, in proportion to 
the number of operatives engaged in it, creates a 
much greater and more important home market 
than either woolen or cotton manufactures, the 
cultivation and manufacture of su^ar creates a 
vastly more extended home market m proportion 

}$ to the numbers engao^ed in producing it, and prob- 
ably exceeds them all put together in the amounts 
vhich it causes to be paid to persons dej^oted to 
other industrial pursuits. 

The production of sugar requires both agricul- 
tural and manufacturing labor. For its successful 
prosecution there m^st not only be broad fields to 
De tilled, but there must be a variety of machinery 
for the expression of the juice from the cane after 
it is grown, and for its conversion into surar by 
processes of manufacture carefully and skillfully 
conducted; and there must be, besides, buildings 
of great size and of strong construction, withm 
which the machinery is to be placed, the manu- 
facturing processes are to be-carried on, and the 
finished product is to be stored after it is made 
and until it is sent to market. Of the establish- 
ments in the United States for the production of 
cane-sugar in 1850, as shown by the census, fif- 
teen hundred and fifty-eight were in Louisiana, 
and from my general knowledge of their charac- 
ter, and of the manner in which they have been 
prepared for the prosecution of the business, and 
m which they are carried on, I can fiirnish the 
House, in the absence of any statistics compiled 
by the public authority, with some general de- 
tails as to what the sugar planters of Louisiana, 
in which this branch of industry is most devel- 
oped, have paid to other portions of our people 
in fitting up their establishments, and what they 
now pay annually to them while carrying it on 
successfully. I do not claim for these details any- 
thing like precise accuracy. The estimates made 
will be mere approximations to the sums paid, 
based upon my Knowledge of the character and 
extent of such expenditures in particular in- 
stances. 

For steam engines, sugar mills, and the appa- 
ratus for making sugar, or refining, such as ket- 
tles, furnace doors, grate bars, vacuum pans, 
pumps, water pipes, &c., &c., not less than ten 
millions gf dollars have been paid to the north- 
ern founderies and manufacturing establishments 
where they were made, and to their workmen who 
were engaged in putting them up on the different 
plantations. But this is not all that was expended 
and paid to northern producers in the preparation 
for carrying on this particular business. The 
culture nnd the manufacture of sugar requires a 
great stock of horses and mules, and of plows and 
the other implements of husbandry, or wagons, 
carts, 4^., and these are all procured from the 
northern States, and paid for to their stock grow- 
ers and manufacturers. The number of horses 
and mules permanently required at this time on 
the sugar plantations of Louisiana exceed sev- 
enty-five thousand head, all of which have been 
bfought from Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, In- 
diana, and the States neighboring on them, at a 
cost of not less than seven millions and a half of 
dollars, which have been thrown into those States 
from Louisiana to reward tlieir industry, and 
augment the riches of theirpeople. 

But this, sir, is not all. The sugar interest of 
Louisiana has not only paid these large 8um8,and 
others of no inconsiderable amoi^^S for wagons, 
carts, and for various implemeiUft-Of husbandrv, 
Ac., but it pays a greater sum of money annually 
for northern products and the produce of north- 
ern labor than is paid by those engaged in the 
manufactures of wool, of cotton, or of iron, singly, 
and I venture to say, nearly as much as is paid 
by all o{ them together for the purchase and con- 
sumption of the products of the labor of the other 
portions of the American people. Well, sir, it 
may be asked, what are the articles to which the 
8Ugar*planting portions of Louisiana furnishes 
such an extraordinary demand? and, therefore, I 
will tell you. Sugar-planting Louisiana has token 

^ during^ the post year, and takes every year, not 

* less than 

Eighty tbousand bazreli of in««i pork, or its equivBlent, 
costing now, at least , , , • 9lyB(K),UlO 



Ten thousand barrels of flour, costing not less 

than 65,000 

Two hundred and fiAy thousand pairs of shoes, 

at 275,000 

Plantation clothing to the amount of, at least, 1,250,000 

Blankets for plantation use, worth, at least. . . SKO,000 
At least six thousand horses and mulea, at on 

average cost of ^150 per bead.. 1,900,000 

^^—^•^ • • 

Making a total for these articles, of ^4,640,000 



But, sir, when it is remembered that in addition 
to these articles the planters have constantly to 
make purchases to keep up their stock of farming 
utensils of every kind — to replace wagons and 
carts, plows and hoes and axes, whipsaws, cross- 
cut saws, and mechanics' tools, new machinery 
and machinery to replace or repair old, saw-mills, 
draining machines, lime, fire-bricks, hoop poles, 
lard, bacon, potatoes, corn, oats, and a thousand 
other things that enter into the ordinary con- 
sumption upon a su^r plantation, I do not hesi- 
tate to state It as my belief, that the sugar-planting 
interest pays to those engaged in other branches of 
our national industry from six to seven millions of 
dollars annually. And to whom, I ask, is this vast 
sum paid ? ^^i sir, our horses and mules come 
chiefly from Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. Our machinery and 
farming utensils, and implements of husbandry, 
from the founderies and the workshops of Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburg, Wheeling, Louisville, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and other northern cities. 
Our clothing and shoes, &c., come mainly from, 
the manufactories of New Jersey, New York, 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts. The pork, and 
bacon, and fiour, and. lard, and hoop. poles, and 
corn, and oats, and potatoes, and coal, &c., <&c., 
come from the States bordering on the Ohio river 
from its mouth to its source, and those bordering 
on the upper Mississippi. It is the northern 
farmer, and mechanic, and manufacturer, whose 
industry is benefited by this extraordinary home 
market, of the extent, or even the existence of 
which these gentlemen, whose constituents have 
long since grown rich, and are now growing 
richer, on the profits drawn from it, seem to have 
not only no knowledge, but not even a lurking 
suspicion. 

Why, then, I ask, is this duty on sugar singled 
out and struck at? The pretenses set up are too 
shallow — the arguments offered are too absurd 
to operate upon and influence reasonable men. 
There is a reason for it, in ray opinion, different 
from any of those assigned; and it is the only 
reason, as I think, which can induce any con- 
siderable number of members to support it. It 
is to injure Louisiana, an^ Florida, and Texas, 
and through them the whole South, because sugar 
is made by slave labor. But let me ask, will any 
good come out of your destroying the su^r cul- 
ture in those States? Will that diminish the 
number of slaves in the United States ? You may 
have the power to strike down this great interest, 
but will you exercise it? You may be justly 
proud of your power, for 

" 'TIS excellent to have a giant's strength." 
But is it not equally true that 

" It is tyrnnnnus to use it like a giant ?*' 

And would you not suffer? Think you that 
you can pull away one of the main pillars which 
supports the proud fabric of your own pros- 
perity without daneer to yourselves ? Why, sir, 
if gentlemen, puffed up with a notion of^ their 
great power, should pull away this pillar in that 
fabric, unlike the blind and oppressed Samson, 
who threw down the Philistine temple to destroy 
his enemies, they will crush and overwhelm their 
own brethren and friends. 

But tell me why vou are bent on depriving us 
of the advantage of this duty ? When the duty 
on sugar was nrst imposed, it was imposed as a 
revenue duty. It was not intended to operate as 
a protection to that branch of industry, for there 
was at the time no su^ar made in the United 
States. The very territory in which our sugar 
is now grown was acquired after the duty was 
established. The industry of the people was 
attracted to its culture because of the existence 
of the duty: the duty was not established to en- 
courage the culture. Under such circumstances, 
those who have embarked their means in it, upon 
the faith of the long-settled policy of the natioR, 



have a le^timate claim to consideration, and there 
is no pnnciple upon which the taking off, or 
diminishing the duty, without any pubhc neces- 
sity, can be justified. Take off the duty, and the 
sugar-planters of Louisiana may be ruined by a 
change in the national policy, uncalled for by any 
exigency of the public service. And why ? Be- 
cause you have oecome wiser than your fathers, 
and all the generations of men that have gone 
before us; than the apostles of old; and than God 
himself when he made his covenant with Abra- 
ham as he dwelt in Mamre; and when he gave the 
tables of his law lo his chosen people amid the 
thunders of Sinai. 

You hate slave rV) do you, and would strike at 
it in this way? Well, sir, suppose the blow is 
struck — that under its influence the su^ar culture 
in the South is discouraged, diminishes, and 
finally disappears. And then — what? Is not the 
deficiency in the production of su^ar which 
would result from this to be supphed? And 
how? Why, by an increase in its culture else- 
where. Ana would not this give a new stimulus 
to the African slave trade in Cuba ; or that other 
traffic far more iniquitous in itself than the African 
slave trade has been represented to be by those 
who labored for, and achieved, its prohibition by 
England ? I allude, of course, to the Coolie trade. 
The African slave is not only accustomed to bond- 
age, but, from his very nature, he is unfitted for 
any other life than one of dependence and servi- 
tude. So far as it is ^iven to us to understand 
the object of his creation, from the position he 
has uniformly occupied in all a^s and in all coun- 
tries, by the permission of Him who hath said, 
"Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing, and 
one of them shall not fall to the ground without 
your Father's notice?" it would seem that his 
thews and sinews were given him only that they 
might be made useful to the world by being sub- 
jected to the will of anotlier. But it is not so 
with the subjects of this other trafiSic. Thev have 
enjoyed what men call freedom through all time. 
They have those feelings which make them indua- 
trious without compulsion , and provident without 
necessity, so as to be (qualified to contribute to the 

Erogress of the world in an-iculture and the arte, 
y their individual and independent action. 
Well, sir, England, as will be remembered by 
all, after having tor nearly two centuries employed 
all her power and tasked her commercial enter- 
prise to stimulate and carry on the African slave 
trade, and that, too, in opposition to the urgent 
and repeated remonstrances of these States, Uien 
her colonies, saw fit to change her policy, and to 
bring all her energies into play to put an end to it, 
and to render it infamous. And why did she do 
this? Was she impelled to do so by repentance 
and the resistless tide of a newly-awakened phi- 
lanthropy ? Not at all. It was jealousy of Amer- 
ican progress. History tells us that for more than 
half a 'century the efforts bf her philanthropista 
had been unavailingly directed to tnatt)bject. No 
matter what vivid pictures of its enormities and 
barbarity they presented to the public mind, that 
mind was unmoved, and monarch, aristocracy, 
gentry, and the masses of the people, all alike 
passed them by unheeded, until the cotton of the 
United States had become ** kinf " in the com- 
mercial world. Then, and not till then, 

" A change came o'er the spirit of her dream.*' 
The slave trade was not only abolished, but she 
determined to abolish African slavery in her col- 
onies, in the hope, as I believe, that by her pub- 
lic diplomacy and secret management she would, 
by acting on the principle of the fox that had lost 
his tail, induce us in some way to follow her ex4 
ample. Well, sir, she is now, and has been ever 
since the emancipation of the slaves in her West 
India colonies, pursuing covertly or openly her 
carefully cherisned policy with respect to ua. 
But in the mean time she nas found, by bitter ex- 
perience, that the policy she adopted with a dif- 
ferent view has led to the utmost distress and 
wretchedness among her West Indian popula- 
tion, and to the almost total annihilation of the 
most important branches of their industry; and 
she now seeks to retrieve her misstep without 
exciting the animadversions of the world. And 
how has she attempted to do it? I will tell you. 
She had acted upon the hint of one of her satir- 
ists, who in ridicule. of some transparent folly of 
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a pefsoD noted in her scienti£o world, made hii}) 
dc&clare: 

** Well ! if vre cannot alter thlagi, 
Why, tUen, by G — d ! we'U cbau^e their names, sir.'' 

And thus, upon that hint she haa reSstabliahod 
tl^e slave trade hy law under the guiae of pro- 
Tiding for ** colonial emigration T* 

And now, Mr. Chairman, let roe say that, whilst 
my friend from North Carolina [Mr. Clingman] 
speaking of the poliqy of England in this 



Inspect, and eiviog somie details as to the position 
of these " coTonista,*' I was tempted to think that 
"what honest Wamba says, in Ivanhoe, of the 
practices of the '*men of the merry greenwood" 
Afid somehow or other become ingrafted on to the 
national habit of England, and was displaying it* 
aelf very distinctly in the course of her modem 
policy. The jester, as one will find who takes 
the pains to look into the vcrv instructive dialogue 
between him find the Black Knight, fl»id these 
men of the merry greenwood *' niade up a oal- 
anced s^ccount with Heaven as fair oa Isaac the 
Jew lawps with his debtpra» and, like him, give 
out a very Utile, and take large credit,for. doing so, 
reckoning, doubtless, the sevenfold usury which 
tlio blessed text hath promised to cllari|able 
I^nsi" as thus, '*they set oif the Wilding of a 
cottage with the burning of a castle, tho thauhtng 
of ^ choir against tt)e robbing of a dmrch, t|i|^ 
ncXixng free a poor prisoner against the murd|H|r 
o^ a proud sheriff^ or, to come nearer to our pointVn *« 
the aeiiverance of a $&xoa frapklia against the 
bivroing of a Norman baron."' My first impies- 
890Q was that this enslaving of the Coolioa was 
a sort of set-off to the merit she supposed fl(he 
had acquired by goin^ very recently to the assist- 
ai^ce of the half civilized Turk ? But thfs fai^cy 
<>€ mine was an anachronism. Hqr policy on 
tk|i8 sutyect preceded her *< relief" to Turkev; 
a^d this great move of hers m^y he more rightly 




, . ^ emancipation. 

'We may look for her finding means to balance the 
racent merit to which she lays claiipi becanse of 
her action towards Turkey, by taking some ex- 
traordinary license with respect tp helpless China 
o» to the heedless Persian-~if recenf newspaper 
accounts may be believed. 

I have not the time to tre^t (his subject of the 
Gpolie trade as my inclination prompts me to; 
but I cannot pass it by without ad^in^ to the 
details given by my friend from North Carolina, 
some important facts, 'which had escaped his 
research, or whicb he bad not an opportunity to 
recapitulate. This system went into operation 
io. Mauritius, under tne authority of England^aa 
e^ly as 1847. From that time to 1834, bqth in- 
chi^Ave, seventy-nine thousand eieht hundred and 
forty-eight of these ** colonists" were imported 
ii^o that island. And now, let me ask, does not 
th]a fact account in the most satisfactory manner 
for the increased growth of sugar in Mauritius— 
the only country, as I before remarked, in which 
the culture of cane-sugar has increased in any con- 
aLdorahle ^t^TC^ for the last twenty-three years? 
"X^ere were nine thousand six hundred ana three 
of the same class of beings imported into British 
Guiana between 1851 and 1854; an4 four thousand 
aeven hundred and seventy-nine, h),to Trinidad. 
I have not had access to the original regulations 
uiidcr which the first importations of these beings 
VTisre made; bujt the regulations in force at this 
tijjie, as 1 believe, in the English colonies are the 
P9,me 'l^ cbaracter and substance 4s those cstab- 
liilhed in Cuba by the royal decree, signed by the 
Queen of Spain, and date^ on the 22a of March, 
1854, to which reference was made by the gentle- 
tnfip from North Carolina^ [Mr. Cungm^^,] as 
inay be seen by any one who has the curiosity to 
1<^ into the " fifteenth general report of the colo- 
nic land and emigrant commissioners, presented 
to l)Qth Houses of Pa^rliament, bv command of 
her Majesty," dated April 30, l8o5, and now in 
the labrary of Congress.* 

Xhcse **fpee colooista," when they arrive, if 
they have not before entered into contracts with 
special persons, are to be assigned |t9 persons 
requ/^ing their services at a certain apecined rate 
of wageji, which is but little more than nominal, 
for a term of years; and then they ^re subjected 
to the following restraint^, 4i.f>* : 
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1. They are to be aabject to the orders of their 
employer. 

2. They cannot leave his establishment or plant* 
atioD without a written permission from him or 
his aeent. 

3. If they do so they are liable to recapture, 
and are subjected to the payment of the expenses 
of recapture, and to a penalty for their escape. 

4. Every day they are absent without leave, 
they are to pay double their wages for the time, 
or to give two days' work for one. 

5. Those who harbor them when they escape 
are punished. 

6. They arc liable to serve two or three terms, 
amounting together to ten or fifteen years. 

7. The regulations are such that employers may 
keep them in debt, so that their time of service 
may be indefinitely prolonged. 

8. None ean leave the oolontes to which they 
h»?e bMii taken, until they have paid back the 
coat of taking them there. 

9. They cannot leave without having a permis- 
sion or license so to do from the proper ofincer. 

10. Tho masters of. ships cannot receive them 
on board in any of the colonies to which they 
have been taken, without a written permit; and 

11. Those who take them away without a li- 
cense are subjected to a penalty of twenty pounds 

terling for so doing. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, whatare these *< free 
colonists?" How would you characterize their 
actual condition? But, it may be said, they go 
voluntarily, and that their contracts are of their 
own roakinj^. Weil, sir, what is aaid by an Eng- 
lish officer in relation to the *' voluntary" going 
of a portion of them, wiU, I think, give onea bojX 
of notion. how the most of them go to engage V 
these labors. 1 read an extract from a dispatch 
from the commissary iudge at the Havana to Lord 
Clacendon* dated. lUth July, 1854, to be found at 
page 152, in the appendix to the report. 

After giving some details as to the numbers in- 
troduced ^ dbc, the judge observes: 

<f TMa- would anpear to ihow that the Chinese are (buod to 
aenre well for wm* But U appears qaeatlonablc w}it'iher 
the cau«e of humanity ha« been so well served ati has been 
supposed or pretended by their subfititution for negro labor." 

The judge then goes on, and says — and I call 
the attention of the committee to the language: 

« The ChinoM who are bioa^ht over are in mo^t, if not 
all, cases, in¥eiglcd from the interior, a few miles from 
Amoy. by persons (Chinese) who are well known at that port 
as brokers, and who tndnce them to come to Amoy under 
false pretenses of there being- employment for them in that 
town ; and there, on their approach, tliey are forcibly con- 
veyed on boai4 ship for IlAvana^^stead of the island of 
Amoy. The new regulations, i^ true, provide that the 
consent ofthc immigrants, or of those on whom they depend, 
must her obtained-; but it cannot be expected tliat the regu- 
latioa on this poua, with no penalty affixed, will put a stop 
to fraud in a matter and* in a country where it can so easily 
be practiced.'* 

Before leaving this point, I will take the liberty 
of referring to an affecting narrative in relation to 
one particular importation of a number of persons, 
in this new traffic, in which unhappily our own 
countrymen were the importers. The painful 
story wiU be found at page 149 in the appendix 
to the same report before referred t^^Tne facts, 
stripped of all verbiage, are these, aHnere stated: 
The Anoerican Railroad Company brought to Pa- 
nfima, to be employed on the construction of their 
railroad , then in progress, one thousand and forty 
Chinese. These etrangers were landed, and put 
at work, exposed to the burning sun and to the 
drenching rains of an equatorial region. Their 
health suffered from the climate, exposure to the 
weather, and insufiUcient or bad food. When they 
complained, and manifested an indisposition to 
work, they were flogged, and compelled to return 
to their labor. A t the end of six months— -so says 
this narrative — thirty or forty of these wretched 
victims had been driven to terminate their exist- 
ence , which hi^d become insupportable , by suicide ; \ 
and more than five hundred others of them bad 
peri|3hed under the burden of their sufferings, 
without nursing or medical attendance, and with- 
out the consolations of kindred or friends, in the 
midst of oppression, and surrounded by unpity- 
ing strangers. And now, Mr. Chairman, is there 
a man that will venture to discourage the sugar 
culture in Louisiana, if the deficiency which its 
disappearance will occasion in the crop of the 
wo44 V> to be supplied by phxhuitlirppfic jSngland 



or Spain, by means of this new scheme of* free 
immigration?" 

Mr. Chairman, in the remaining time allowed 
me under the rules, I will confine myself to the 
expression of my views, as to the policy which 
ought, in my opinion, to be pursued at this time. 
If the revenue of the country is too lafsre, diminish 
it; but be certain that you adopt bu<^ measures 
as will produce that effect without injury to any 
great interest of the country. Wc of Louisiana 
ask no protection; we only ask that as long as 
it is the policy of the nation to raise revenue by 
the imposition of duties on imports, that those 
duties shall be apportioned in such manner as 
to disturb or affect unfavorably the great staple 
which has grown up there under the settled pol- 
icy of the Government, in no greater degren than 
is made necessary by the public interest. Wc do 
not ask you to discriminate in our favor; but we 
do protest most solemnly against your discrim- 
inating asainst us. We say that wo arc, as well 
as yourselves, members of this great Confedirnoy ; 
that the Constitution, whose ministers yau are, 
was estnblishcd **'to promote the general wel- 
fare;'* that to strike at the duty on sugar, which 
was, in its origin, a duty imposed purely upon 
the revenue principle, and which now stands on 
the same principle with the duties on iron and 
woolens, and on cotton goods, and to retaiu 
those duties, destroys the equality of the peojtlc 
before the law; that such a coufse would be a 
e^ross violation of our rights as citizens of the 
United States; and that it cannot be justified on 
any known principle oT public law, or be excused 
or even palliated by any of the flimsy pretexts 
that it is expedient on any recognized principle 
of public polioj. 

If the pubhc good requires that wc should 
abandon tnis system of raising revenue, abandon 
it. We should suflfer, it is true, by the change; 
the shock might destroy the fortunes of our peo- 
ple; beggary and want might everywhere bursit 
into their dwellings; yet they would not murmur 
or complain so long as the calamity was the con- 
sequence of the adoption of a measure required 
to insure the common food, and their sacrifices 
for the attainment of the particular object were 
such as were required in tne same manner from 
their fellow-citizens in all the other portions of 
the Union. But, sir, to retain the duties which 
operate so as to benefit interests existing in other 
parts of the nation, and which necessarily imposes 
burdens on the people of Louibiana, Florida, and 
Texas, and to take off that which incidentally 
benefits a branch of industry in which the for- 
tunes of their people are embarked, because it 
imposes some burden on those other parts of the 
nation, would be depriving the people of Louis- 
iana, Florida, and Texas oflheir share of the 
benefits to be realized by a fair apportionment of 
the duties necessarily levied for the public service* 
and which is a partial compensation for the otlier 
burdens which the impost system necessarily 
imposes on them, and unjustly subjecting them 
to uearing a portion of the burden resulting from 
duties retained avowedly for the benefit and ad- 
vantage of their northern brethren alone. This 
would not be legislation **to promote the general 
welfare." It would be legislation to profit you, 
at their expense. And such legislation, I repeat 
again, would destroy their equality with vou 
under the law, and be a eross violation of their 
rights as citizens of the Xhifflsd States. 

If this principle of action be permitted to ope- 
rate in one case, it may in another. If it be pos- 
sible to exclude one article or one interest from 
the partial benefits growing out of such a mode 
of raising the public revenue, it will be possible 
to exclude another. If the sugar duty is sLruck 
off to-day, that on wool may be to-morrow, tiije 
duty on ncmp the next day, and so on to the end 
of the chapter. And, sir, allow me to say, thiu 
course of action cannot be pursued without ex- 
citing angry feelings among our people, axra)Mng 
one portion of our people against another portion, 
and in breaking up the harmony and destroying 
the benefits of the Union. 

The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Colfax,] 
and the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Bliss,] may 
remain in happy ignorance of the extent of the 
sugar culture in uie united States, and of the ben- 
efiu it h^ hit^rtio cQn^ned, now confers, and 
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will continue to confer) upon their own Statesi 
and other Statea of the Union, by shutting their 
e)reB to the light, or by being so much occupied 
with ** nursing their wrath to keep it warm," 
against the South, that they have no time to see. 
But this fact is clear to my mind — and it is one 
that must be obvious to all who look with the eve 
of the statesman at the present condition of the 
world, and at the probable policy of the nations 
in the future — that that portion of the United 
States bordering on the Uulf of Mexico is des- 
tined, at an early day, to become the greatest 
sugar-producing cpuntr3r on the face of the globe. 
I may not live to see it; but I now make the 
prophecy, with the undoubting conviction that 
those now living, and who have passed the meri- 
dian of life, will live to see that day. The day 
may be postponed by follies in legislation — by 
the attacks of enemies— by the machinations of 
those who feel the stings or that 

** Baae envy which witben at another's joy, 
And hates the hapfuness it cannot reach;" 

but I feel that it will as surely come as that 
** Time aball roll on his ceaaelesa course." 

My ejres may be closed in death, my tongue 
mute m the f;rave, before that day; but I have an 
unshaken faith that my children will see the pre- 
diction more than realized; and that the country 
of their home will, in their da^, have that weight 
and importAnca in the industrial world to which 
its fbrtile soil, its genial climate, and its physical 
position will alike entitle it. 

SLAVERY aUESTION, ETC. 

SPEECH OF HON. A. K. MARSHALL, 

OF KENTUCKY, 
In TBE HoVSE of RSFRKSSKTATIVSS, 

February 4, 1857. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
•tate of the Union- 
Mr. A. K. MARSHALL said: 
Mr. Chairman: 1 have no intention to continue 
the discussion of that subject which seems to be 
thought the most important to my section of this 
country. The great error, in my opinion, into 
which southern gentlemen have fallen, has been 
to debate the abstract question of slavery, to jus- 
tif)r their holding^ men in bondage, and to defend 
their riffht to their slaves. If, sir, I am to under- 
stand the sentiment of the people of the NorUi 
from the discussions which nave taken place on 
this floor, they do not disputcf that right. Between 
the North and the South there is no difference on 
that quei^on; and if there was a disagreement I 
for one will never bring that right in question by 
any defense of it. No man can — no man shall 
dispute it. It has not been done here. So far as 
I can learn, this right is as fully recognized by 
northern as by southern gentlemen. The right 
of property in man is as fully recognized and 
acknowledged in Massachusetts as in South Car- 
olina. There may be individual exceptions. I 
know there arc fanatics who recognize no consti- 
tutional obli^tions, and who deny all legal au- 
thority on this subject. They are not tlie expo- 
nents of northern feeling, or of northern opinion. 
I repeat, then, that upon the question of the right 
of property in man there is no dispute between 
the North and South. There is no necessity, then, 
for my defending my constitutional and legal right 
to hold my slave in bondage. It is not disputed, 
and when it is the defense shall not be in words. 
Mr. BENNETT, of Mississippi. I ask the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. A. K. Marshall] 
if he was present the other day when the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bliss] made his speech? 
The gentleman says he was not. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I desire to say to the gentleman that 
he mistakes northern sentiment upon this subject. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bliss] took the 

f round expressly, in that speech, that there could 
e no such thing as property in man. 
Mr. WALKER. Ask Massachusetts. 
Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. I will ask the Mas- 
sachusetts delegation, and I do so because my 
southern friend requests it; I ask them if they 
will here deny that I, a southern man, living in 
Kentucky, uader her lawg and her constituuon, 



have the rieht to hold my slave as property? I 
appeal to all Massachusetts, and , indeed , to every 
northern man herei to say whether they deny this 
right? 

Mr. STANTON. So far as I am concerned, I 
believe the general sentiment of the North to be 
this, that smvery exists by force of local Uw in 
the slaveholding States, with which no man out- 
side has any pow^r to interfere; that there is 
nothing in that local law inconsistent with the 
Constitution of the United States; and that the 
Constitution of the United States does not inter- 
fere between the master and slave in the slave* 
holding States. 

Mr. WALKER. He is not from Massachu- 
setts; ask a Massachusetts man. 

JMr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts. Theeentleman 
insists upon having an answer from a Massachu- 
setts man bearing upon the point under discussion ; 
I therefore express my belief that every member 
of the Republican ana American parties of Mas- 
sachusetts fully indorses the sentiment uttered by 
the gentleman fVom Ohio. 

Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
am but little used to parliamentary debate, and 
address the committee to-day unexpectedly and 
without preparation. I shall not, 1 fear, be able 
to dojustice to even my humble pretensions if I 
am often interfered with. I trust, therefore, that 
unless there is a necessity for so doing, my friends 
will permit me to proceed without further inter- 
ruption. 

1 am glad, Mr. Chairman, that I have expressed 
to-day the opinion I hold in reference to the sen- 
timent of the North on the subject of slavery; 
Mkd I am especially gratified that this opinion is 
flH day ana in this House indorsed by northern 
men . I believe, sir, that one of the greatest evils 
resulting from this slavery agitation — I mean 
sectioniQ alienation — is because we do not under- 
stand each other as we should. I think this is 
mainly induced by southern men — for what pur- 
pose it is needless now to speak — ^repeating before 
our people the sentiments expressed by extreme 
men of the North — men, either bad or weak, or 
both, who must live on excitement and agitation 
at home. Well, sir, if we will let them keep it 
at home among themselves, it will never harm us. 
What difference can it make to us of the South 
what is said in the pulpits of the North by half- 
infidel preachers; or upon the stump by poltUeians 
less than ika(/'-patriotic? Such men may talk there 
about slavery, and denounce it as much as they 
please. What harm can it do us ? They may 
denounce the Consi^tion; they may denounce 
the Bible, and the God of the Bible, if they like. 
They may demand, if they choose, ** a free con- 
stitution, a free Bible, and a free God." What 
effect can this have on us ? Why, sir, it would 
interfere as little witli southern institutions, and 
disturb as little the peace of the country, as it 
would the harmony of heaven itself, if we would 
forbear to repeat these sentiments before southern 
audiences, and try — as I fear is too often done — 
to identify the whole North with such expres- 
sions as cannot fail to excite disgust and honest 
indignatioi^^ the southern breast. I do wish 
that southeWmen would refrain from this mode 
of argument, if it may be so called, and es]}ecially 
that the southern Democracy would meet the real 
party issues, and consent, if they can possibly live 
without it, that this useless and dangerous agita- 
tion of slavery might cease. 

I will now, Mr. Chairman, try and do what 1 
intended when I obtained the floor, but from which 
I have been diverted — speak to a question I think 
important. An efibrt is constantly made to pro- 
duce the impression on the public mind that the 
Kansas bill and the compromise of 1850 were, in 
principle, the same, and tnat the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise was necessary to the carrying 
out fully the principles of the acts of 1850. This 
is a delusion into which the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Stephens] seems to haTe fallen. Now, 
sir, I am unwilling to subject the compromises of 
1850 to the odium which is attached to the Kansas 
bill. I have heard of those who ** steal the livery 
of heaven to serve the devil in." I will not say 
this is the case with this Kansas bill; but sure I 
am that it has no right to the mantle thus thrown 
around it. In my judgment, no two propositions 
ever differed more widely than do these. No two 



things were ever less alike. The demon of dis- 
cord bears as strong a resemblance to the prince 
of peace as does the Kansas-Nebraska bill to the 
compromise measures of 1850. In the motives 
and necessity which induced their introduction 
and passage; in the principles as now understood, 
and the questions sought to be settled; and cspe« 
cially in the effects produced upon the country by 
these two measures, the difference is as complete 
as it is possible to conceive of. 1 shall , Mr. C hair- 
man, enter into no defense of the measures of 1850; 
they do not require it from me, or any one else. 
The Democraticparty indorsed them in 1652, and 
again in 1856. They constitute one plank in their 
present platform , the Kansas bill another. I wish 
to show why I cannot stand on both. 

The "great principle" which is said to be con- 
tained in this Kansas bill " is non-interference by 
Congress on the subject of slavery in the States, 
Territories, or in the District of Columbia." 
Where this principle leaves the question of sla- 
very as to the Territories, the party do not exactly 
agree; if, however, one may judge from thfl^tter 
of acceptance of the President elect, from extracts 
which I have seen reported of speeches said to 
have been made by the Vice President elect, and 
from many '^[teeches made during this debate, it 
is left with the people of the Territories by legis* 
Mkpn, and while in a territorial condiUbn, to ad- 
'9B or exclude slavery as they may think proper. 
If this be the principle of tne Kansas bill, as 
a southern man and a Democrat of 1852 I can 
never agree to it. I hold it to be infinitely worse 
for the South than the Missouri compromise, and 
for the country a thousand times worse than the 
Wilmot proviso; in the language of Mr. Cal- 
houn, " the most absurd and dangerous doctrine 
ever proclaimed in this country;" and no shadow 
of it can be found in the compromises of 1850. I 
will now endeavor to examine these two measures 
in the order in which I have spoken of thbm, if 
I can be permitted to do so. 

The compromise of 1850 was forced on the 
country by necessity. Our war with Mexico 
had thrown into the possession of the people of 
the United States a large amount of territory, for 
which we were under Sie necessity of providing 
territorial governments. There was no such 
necessity when the Kansas-Nebraska bill waa 
passed m 1850. Great questions were to be de- 
cided, and the question of slavery of necessity 
forced itself on the cognizance of Congress. They 
were compelled to act upon it from the condition 
in which they were placed. This was not the 
case in 1854, we all know. Mr. Clay, who was 
then Senator fVom Kentucky, and whose peculiar 

erovince it seems to have been at all times to 
ave interfered when there was danger threat- 
ening this community, seeing that this vexed 
Question of slavery was that which alone really 
tnreatened the institutions of this country and 
endangered its peace, brought forward a system 
of measures to settle not only the immediate ques- 
tion of territorial laws for Utah and New Mexico 
but all others which might be involved. It was 
not alone the adjustment of territorial govern- 
ments for Utah and New Mexico, but there were 
other subjects of complaint which they were 
compelled to consider and settle, that the coun- 
try might be at rest. 

One just cause of complaint on the part of the 
southern people had been that the provision of 
the Constitution for the rendition of fugitive slaves 
had not been fairly executed. Laws of the free 
States had been so enacted and construed as to 
bear strongly against that provision. This evil 
it was necessary to remedy. The compromise 
measures of 1850 had in ptfrt this object m view. 
The fugitive slave law was passed. It is not 
necessary for me now to specially refer to its pro- 
visions. Suffice to say, that under that law slaves 
escaping into fna States were, despite the con- 
stitutions, laws, and prejudices of tne people of 
those States, arrested an^ returned to their mas- 
ters, under a law of Congress, and by its author- 
ity. Sir, was not this ** interference" on the sub- 
ject of slavery in the States by Congress ? It was 
interference m the States and in the free Siaies. 
Their constitutions, laws, and the deep-rooted 
prejudices of their people, were all disregarded; 
the arm of the General (iovemment was extended 
OY^X ti^eiD} and the fugitive from labor was seized 
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and returned under its authoriiy to his aouthem 
master. This was, I know, constitutional — not 
only constitutional, but eminently proper and ab- 
solutely necessary; but it was itUetferenet with 
slavery in the States. 

Again: there was great dissatisfaction with the 
slave trade carried on in the District of Columbia. 
Complaints on this subject were made by the 
North, and southern men felt that to present this 
worst feature of the institution of slavery, and 
that, too, in the District of Columbia, to the people 
of the North, was well calculated to foster and 
keep alive their prejudices against that institution. 
"Whether such considerations wei» just or not, is 
not important to the argument. It was a subject 
of complaint deemed an evil, and Congress under- 
took to remedy that evil — to remove that cause of 
complaint and agitation. I have not before me the 
law prohibiting the traffic in slaves in the District of 
Columbia, but 1 will state its provisions fairly. It 
forbids th« introduction of slaves into the District 
as merchandise, and/re«s the slave so brought in. 
Najt more, it forbids slaves to be brought into 
the District and placed in depot for the purpose 
of transportation to any other place, and liberates 
them if so confined. Iteives to the Corporations 
of Georgetown and l^^iahington city, and the 
county court of Washington, the power to " abate, 
break up, and abolish any depot or place of con- 1 
finement of slaves brought into the District as mer- ^ 
chandise." You remember, Mr. Chairman, that 
a law was passed in Kentucky to effect this same 
object, but we doubted our right to liberate the 
slaves, even if brought into the State against law. 
We did not think that we had the power to ** in- 
terfere" with the master's rieht to his slave, and 
free the negro. We imposed a fine for the viola- 
tion of the law, but the slave remained the prop- 
erty of his owner. Congress thought and acted 
diwrently. The power was asserted and exer- 
cised to " interfere upon the subject of slavery in 
the District of Columbia.*' The slave is nere 
taken from the master and made free by an act 
of Congress. How unlike the principle of the 
Kansas>Nebraska bill — ^^Mm-interferenee in the 
District of Columbia ! " 

I will now examine very briefly the provisions 
of the compromise measares of 1850, and the 
course pursued by Congress at that time in regard 
to the Territories to which that legislation was 
directed. And as I desire to compare this legis- 
lation with the Kansas act, I will call the atten- 
tion of the committee to the condition of these 
Territories when they became the property of the 
people of the United States. Slavery had at one 
time existed in these Territories by law and in 
fact, but had been abolished by law. 

Mr. WALKER. What law? 

Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. A law of Mexico. 
I cannot now refer the gentleman from Alabama 
to the date or to the exact provisions of the edicts 
to which I refer. I make no pretensions to that 
minute accuracy of knowledge. But I can assure 
the gentleman that there was a decree of Mexico 
by which slavery was abolished, which was con- 
firmed and effectual . [Some remarks by members 
not heard by reporter.] I think, as I am speak- 
ing without note or memorandum of any Kind, 
that my friends must be aware that this mode of 
interruption by side remarks is rather embarrass- 
ing, and I hope I shall be permitted to proceed in 
my own way. 

If, then, I am not mistaken — and if I am, gen- 
tlemen can correct me — the Territories of Utah 
and New Mexico, where slavery once existed, 
had been made fred by Mexican laws, and they 
vyere acquired by the United States as free Ter- 
ritories. Such was the opinion of Mr. Clay, 
and those who acted with him on that occasion. 
Congress gave them a government, and left them 
free. What was the condition of the Territories 
of Kansas and Nebraska? This, too, had once 
been slave territory by law, though no slaves 
had been there in fact; but here slavery had been 
forbidden, not by a law of foreign origin, but by 
a law of Congress itself— not a law to abolish 
slavery, but a law prohibiting it, thus making 
these Territories free by an act of prohibition, 
not abolition. And it is worthy of note that Con- 
gress has never interfered with the rieht of the 
raasier to his slave, except as a penalty for the 
▼iolation of law. The ordinance of 1787 pro- 



hibited the extension of slavery into Territories 
where it would or might otherwise have gone; 
but it freed no slave, nor disturbed the ri^ht of 
property in man. So with the Missouri com- 
promise. Slavery existed by law in all the Lou- 
isiana Territory; but in that portion north of 360 
30^ there were no slaves in fact. All these Ter- 
ritories, then, when Congress came to act for 
them, stood in a condition somewhat similar— 
the firet, Utah and New Mexico, made free by 
a law of Mexico abolishing slavery; the othen, 
Kansas and Nebraska, covered by a law of the 
United States prohibiting slavery from going into 
Uiem. 

Did the compromises of 1850 repeal or set aside 
the law of Mexico, which made these Territories 
free, and thus make them slave ? Or did they 
declare null and void the laws of freedom, Mexi- 
can though they were, and yet refuse to revive 
the former laws of slavery, and " leave the people 
of those Territories free to choose their own ao- 
mestic institutions,'' and settle that question for 
Uiemselves ? Not at all , sir. They refused both 

fropositions. The gentleman from Vii^inia, 
Mr. MiLLBON,] who still deservedly holds his 
position in this body, saw the condition of these 
Territories, and sought to remove the difficulty 
by declaring these laws of Mexico void and of 
no effect. The proposition was reiected, the 
Mexican law virtually confirmed, ana the ques- 
tion of slavery settled, as to these Territorleaa by 
congressional " interference,** 

Mr. BOWIE. When territory has been acquired 
by conquest or by treaty, do the laws of that 
country prevail as against our own ? 

Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. Certainly not a^ 
ogainst our own laws. I am no lawyer, and veU' 
ture an opinion on this subject with only that 
confidence which a common-sense view of the 
matter would seem to warrant. I cannot but 
think that when we acquire territory by conquest 
or otherwise, governed by laws not inconsistent 
with the Constitution and laws of this country, 
such laws^ rules, and regulations, continue m 
force until they are repealed or declared null and 
void by the United States itself, who alone have 
the power to do so. 

Mr. BOWIE. Does not the gentleman from 
Kentucky agree with me that, under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, a southern man has 
a right to go into the Territories with his slave 
property ? 

Mr. A. K. MARSHALL. I differ with many 
of my southern friends, not as to the right, but 
as to the source from which that right is derived. 
I do not think it comes from the Constitution of 
the United States. Before the Union was formed, 
before the Constitution was framed and adopted, 
slavery — man's right of property in man — was 
recognized and admitted then, as it is now, all over 
the country, and by every one. This right of 
properly is not the creature of -local laws or muni- 
cipal regulations; but it is the law, if I may use 
the expression, of common consent, protected and 
sanctioned, it is true, by local legislation, but not 
derived from it. Slavery, then, existing before 
the Constitution was framed — slavei^keing rec- 
ognized as property everywhere — I ni^e a right, 
by virtue of this universal recognition, to carry 
this, as any other property, into any Territory or 
any State of this country where there is not some 
local law bearing upon this right and preventing 
its exercise; but where there are these local pro- 
hibitory laws, however unjust, however unequal, 
however unfair I may deem them, I must yield 
them obedience until repealed or declared uncon- 
stitutional by the proper tribunals of the country. 
I hope I am understood. 

I will now, if I can, get back to the point from 
which these too frequent interruptions have di- 
verted me. I have endeavored to show, Mr. 
Chairman, and I think I have succeeded, that the 
compromise measures of 1850 did ** interfere with 
slavery in the States" in the act for the recovery 
of fugitives from labor; that they did "interfere 
with slavery in the District of Columbia" in the 
act to abolish the slave trade in the District; that 
they did ** interfere with slavery in the Territo- 
ries," by refusing to repeal or declare null and 
void the laws of Mexico abolishing slavery in 
Utah and New Mexico, thus virtually adopting 
those laws— differing entirely from the Kadbos 



biU. It is true Congress refused in 1850 to " in- 
terfere with the exi9ting laws on the subject of 
slavery in these Territories; but that very refusal 
was their confirniation. In 1854 Congress ** in<* 
terferes with slavery in the Territories," but how 
very differently. The Kansas bill •* interferes" 
with the existing law on the subject of slavery, 
by the repeal of the prohibitory law of 1820. it 
interferes with the subject of slavery by refusing 
to revive, nay, by repealing the laws of slavery 
existing over these Territories prior to 1820; and 
it '* interferes," I had almost said infamously, but 
I will say dangerously for the country, and ratally 
for the South with the subject of slavery, if the 
northern Democratic construction of it be correct, 
by conferring uponnhe people of the Territories 
the power to admit or exclude slavery by terri- 
torial legislation. The compromise or 1850 did 
none of these things. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if these measures differed 
in the circumstances and necessities which gave 
them birth, in the principles they contain and the 
objects had in view, infinitely greater has been 
the difference in the effects produced upon the 
minds of our people and the condition of the 
country by them. We all remember the unhappy 
condition of the country from 1848 to 1850. Dan- 
gera of the most alarming character menaced our 
peace, and threatened the very existence of the 
Government. Bad men were placed in high po- 
sition, and the country was full of angry ais- 
cussion. The wisest men of the nation were 
ready to faint, and the patriot to give up all hope. 
The hearts of the pure and good and loyal lovera 
of the Union were filled with gloomy forebodings 
and painful feara; and none but madmen and fa- 
natics rejoiced. It was then that Kentucky's 
great statesman felt it his duty to leave his retire- 
ment, and breast, in his old age, the storms of 
sectional strife which in earlier life he had on 
more than one occasion ridden out. It was to be 
and he knew it well, his last political work. He 
sought to make it perfect, complete, and final. 
He devised and brought forward those measures 
of peace which, though not passed as he pre- 
sented them, are and ever will be called, and 
properly called, his compromises. He saw the 
travail of his soul, and was satisfied. He lived to 
see the happy effect of these measures upon the 
whole country. The laws were acquiesced in 
and faithfully executed. The Virginia planter 
received his fugitive slave at the hands of the 
Boston Free-Souer, and the District of Columbia 
was no longer a slave market. Both the great 
parties of the country adopted them as a finality 
of the slavery questions; and the dying statesman 
believed, and iiad a right to believe, that this 
apple of discord was forever removed. No peo- 
ple were ever more happy — no country ever more 
geaceful and prosperous. The South was satis- 
ed, and the North content. 
I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that I am not here to 
defena the compromises of 1850. Their effects 
on Uic country are their best vindication. '* I 
come to bury Caesar, not to praise him.'% They 
have fallen — fallen in the Capitol by the hands of 
those who received place and power from them. 
And this Kansas bill, by which these great meas- 
ures were destroyed, seeks to hide its iniquity 
with the robes of peace and justice and wisdom 
which they wore, and claims an affinity with 
them. " This is, indeed , the most unkinuest cut 
of all." When Congress met in 1853, we all 
know that the condition of the country was such 
as I have described. No people could have been 
happier than we were. And no porty ever did, 
or ever can, o^upy a prouder or more glori- 
ous position than did the Denfocratic party then. 
They passed the Kansas bill, no necessity de- 
manding its introduction, and no section calling 
for its extraordinary provisions. What followed ? 
Instantly all the elements of strife are at work; 
section is arrayed against section; all fraternal 
feeling is lost; tlie slavery agitation is at its height; 
the •Union is threatened North and South, and 
the practical operation of iis principle of" popu- 
lar sovereignty" and non-intervention has intro- 
duced civil war and bloodshed into that very Ter- 
ritory for whose benefit the principle was estab- 
lished. 

Sir, it could not be otherwise. An empire is 
the prize for which the sections are invited to 
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contend. Avarice, ambition, and deep-rooted 
prejudice, ail combine to make the contest fearful 
and deadly. It sa^ to the North, "You have a 
redandant population, besides the thousands of 
foreigners who arc annually landing upon your 
shores, a burden and a curse to you. Send them 
to Kansas, and make it free. There they become 
citizens in a day — they ore educated to your in- 
terest, and will do jrour bidding. Send them to 
Kansas, and secure it to freedom." To the South 
it says, **Wc have removed the ancient landmark 
which our fathers had set up, and all the Territo- 
ries of the rountry are open to you. Will you 
stand idly by and see this, the common property 
of all, quietly possessed by men who are hostile 
to you and your inatitutionsf Surely the prize is 
worth an efltort. Congress will not * interfere.' *' 
And thus northern prejudice and southern pas- 
aion are brought face to face to settle the ** domes* 
tic institutions" of the Territory with the rifle and 
the revolver and the bowie knife, upon the princi- 

Slesof "popular sovereignty!" The Gleneral 
tovemmentmust not " interfere." Congress has 
nothing to do,- when the question is thus settled , 
but to admit her into the sisterhood of States, 
though her garments be all covered with fraternal 
blood. Such, air, in my opinion, must bo the 
effect of every effort to settle the Territories upon 
the Democratic construction of the principle of 
the Kansas bill. 

Sir, this seems to be the policy of the Demo- 
cratic party; and for all that has happened, and 
for all that may yet follow the adoption of that 
policy, the Dsmocratic party— not the South, no, 
nor tne North— should be held responsible'. And 
especially should this be done when we remember 
that in 1852 they photfed themselves upon the 
compromise of 1650 as a finality, promised to 
resist the agitation of the subject of slavery both 
in and out of Congress; and yet, in violation of 
this promise, they renewed this agitation in Conw 
grass by an act most offensive to the North, and 
ottt of Congress by the establishment of a prin- 
ciple of all others most fatal to the Sooth, and 
dangerous to the Union-»a principle which must 
fonver maintain this agitation wherever it is 
applied. 

Mr. Chairman, the very frequent interruptions 
to which I hare been subjected, and a want of 
studied arrangement of thouj^ht, must subject my 
remarks to the charge of bemg disconnected and 
somewhat scattering; and yet I hope, sir, I have 
not failed to show that the Kansas biU differed 
in everything from the compromise of 1850— 'in 
the fact that tlie condition of the country Required , 
nay demanded, the one, while thera was no press- 
ing necessity for the other; that the compromise 
of 1850 interfered <* with the subject of slavery to 
settle by law unadjusted questions dangerous tio 
the peace of the country — refusing to interfere 
with those lawc by which the question was settled 
in the Territories of Utah flnii New Mexico; that 
the Kansas bill, false to its avowed principle of 
non-intervention, did "interfera" with slavery, 
not to settle but to renew affiiattony by interfering 
with laws long passed, and with which the coun- 
try Mras satisfiea; that the one was intended and 
proved a measure of peace; the other, whatever 
motives operated upon those who proposed it, heis 

r roved anything else but peaceful in its effects, 
shall not defend the Missouri compromise. 1 
never did like that line, and think that I should 
have voted against that or ctny other line by 
which this country was to be divided. I wish, 
sir, there had never beep a Mason and Dixon's 
line, a Missouri compromise line, or nny other 
line drawn across this continent by which the 
people might seenrto be divided. 

Mr. Chairman, wctire one people, and this is 
our common country. We always have been 
one people. As one people we settled this coun- 
try; andf though in difierent colonies, we had one 
oommon government, one common head, in the 
Crown of England. As one people we sufferad — 
remonstrated— resisted together; and as one peo- 
ple we threw off the authority of this common 
government. Together we declared our independ- 
ence — together we maintained that declaration. 
Amid all the dangers and difficulties of the Reva- 
lution we stood firmly by each other. Together 
we were victorious — together we made peace. 
Together we met in conncil to form a Constitu- 



tion for the government of all . Under it we have 
lived and prospered beyond historic precedent. 
Why should there be linos of separation drawn 
between us, or aught done or said to make us 
feel as though we were not one people still ? Sir, 
as our Union had no beginning, so I trust in God 
it may never— never have an end ! 



THE TARIFF. 

SPEECH OF HON. ALEX, DE WITT, 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

In the House of Refrssentativas, 
FthrtMry 12, 1857. 

The House being in tlie Committee of the Whole on the 
gtate of the Union , and having under coneideration the bill 
(11. R. No. 556) to reduce the duty on Import!, and for other 
purpo9^ — 

Mr. DE WITTsiiid: 

Mr. Chaiiimak: I have trespassed upon the 
time of the House but a few moments since I have 
had the lionor of a seat upon this floor, and I trust 
I may be pardoned for asking the indulgence of 
the committee while I submitafew remarks upon 
the subject now before them. 

I have been silent for many years upon the sub* 
ject of the tariif, often hoping the day might soon 
dawn when a custom-house could not be seen 
upon the face of the earth. I have become dis- 
gusted with the manner in which the gteat inter- 
ests of this country have been treated. They have 
been made a foot-bull for political effect. In 1646, 
jirhen the tariflT act under*which we live to-day 
was paraed, the party then in power were willing 
find desirous of la^inef politics aside, and uniting 
in framing a tariff which should be satisfactory 
tie the whole people of this great Confederacy. 
But,.8ir, the proposition was rejected, and rejected 
by those who professed to be the friends of a pro>- 
tective policy. This is known to the whole coun- 
try. 

Mr. Chairman, I have become satisfied that it 
is, and will be for years to come, the policy of 
this Government to raise its revenue to defray 
estpensee by impost. While this may be our 
policy, I ask that the duties imposed shall be upon 
such articles of import as shall not come in con-' 
fliet with the gteat interests of our country. And 
when that poncy is lost sight of, I will be one of 
the first to support any man who will offer a prop- 
dsitien to open our markets free to the wrorld. 

I see cheering hope for the people of this coun- 
tr^^ in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
It ia written with the pen of a stateeman. At no 
period in the iMstory of our Government have wo 
bad tmtik any Secretary a proposition for achange 
in our revenue laws so wisely adapted to the 
WanM and interests of the wholepeopie, as the 
one from the present Secretary. This, air, is my 
opinion, and i feel happy in having this (Oppor- 
tunity of expressing it. 

Wiifttdoeathe Secretary recommend.^ Henrd- 
pdses to re^ce a revenue, the magnitude of wriieh 
w spread!^ terror broadcast Over the land, I 
feel un wining to speak of the dangers to which I 
think the great buainess hHereeta of f he country 
are e^xjiosed by this redundant and bterttowmg 
Treasury. The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
LBtcata,] the other day, depicted these dangers 
in glowing colore. With him I fully concur; and 
the tivhole people will find the danger a reality 
I if we separate without adopting an ^active rem- 
edy. I believe that nothing has saved the people 
of the country for the past year from a great fifian- 
cial crisis except the outside defriands upon our 
Treasury, by such means as the redemption of 
onr national debt before maturity, and the paying 
for our Mexican territory and Texas scrip. 

How does the Secretary propose its reduction? 
Ue proposes to do it by an enlargement of the 
free list. What articles does he propose to add 
to the free list? Some articks of nniversal con- 
Btimption and the raw material used by the vari- 
ous manufacturers of the country; that they shall 
be placed upon an ec[nality with Great Britain 
and other munufkcturing nations who admit the 
raw material free of duty. Now, sir, I aak if this 
ia not sound policy? Is it not what the great og- 
ricnhnralt manufacturing, mechasieali lUMt com** 



merctal interests of the country need— yes, sir, 
and demand at our hands ? Ana, Mr. Chairman, 
let me predict that the day is but a speck in the 
distance when this policy will become the law of 
the land . 

In reriewine the catalogue of artielee upon the 
free list, I find them the products of other conn* 
tries with few exceptions, and I bear but little 
objection to any article except wool. This seems 
to awaken great fear, and calls forth floods of 
sympathy. I admire this tenderness of feeling; 
and if I knew how many there are of tliose who 
feel so deeply for the wool-grower, who wear 
broadcloth coals manufactnred' from American 
wool, I think I could better apprecmte their sen- 
sibility. But, sir, I fear not one member of Con- 
gress can be found who has within the last two 
years purchased a coat made fVom broadcloth of 
American wool. Should there be an esseptien, 
I would invite faim; mosr a^ctionately to my 
mom, Nov 53, WilkmSs, and let me assure him 
I will tender to him all the good things of the 
house for his patriotism. [Laughter.] Now if 
t belie^d the admission of wool dnty tr^ would 
injure the farmers', I should be the last man who 
would adTocate the passage of such a bill. But, 
sir, I believe their success hangs upon it. 
Mr. Chairman, we live in the past by a knowl- 
ifdgs of its history, and I propose to review the 
pegislation upon this subject for iJtm last thitd of 
a centur)^, to learn if possible if the great objects 
in imposing high duties upon wool have been at- 
tainea, namely, encouragement to inerensod pro- 
dttotion and ad vance in |!^ice. I think this policy 
has utterly failed. But let us look at fhcts. In 
1898 Congress passed a la'w imposing a specifie 
duty of four cents a pound, and forty per cent, oil 
vaUfrtm, That remained a single year. In 18S9 
it was forty-five per cent, and four cents specific. 
Afterwards, four cents specific, and fifty per c^t. 
sd eolorem. Now, sir j I ask gentlemen here from 
the wool^-growing districts if they ever knew wool 
of the same quality so low as in VB6Q and I83()? 
There ia noresponse. Never, sir, never. I speak 
fh>m personal Knowledge . This pdlicy was con-> 
tinued from 1828 to 183^four years! Their 
eame the compromise of Mr. Clay, the glory of 
which was trumpeted on the wings of fhme over 
the land. There is not a gentleman in this Hall 
who will deny that under its influence every man- 
ufketurer of wool in the United States perished 
hy indies . A t the ck>se of the ten years * compro- 
mise this great manuAtcturiiig interest had passed 
away like a dissolving view. Is there any one 
here to deny it? In 1641, Congress gave the 
woolen- manufiictnrers a blessing for another year. 
In 1842, a whirlwind. In 1840 came the legisla- 
tion under which we live to-day. We have had 
the experienee of high duties upon wool for one 
third of a century, and whait is the resttlt } We 
have more than trebled our imports of woolen 
goods since 1846. We have banished nearly every 
flock of Saxony sheep from the country, and 
stopped the three hundred and forty*fo«ir sets of 
caitls and the eighteen hundred broad locnns 
which woticed annually more- than eight and a 
quArter millions of pounds of these fine wools. 
To-^iay the consuwyption of fiae cloths, which we 
formeny maaufiictdWd, kuX tteta ^mpefn^ has noore 
than diotvbled. Metre fihSM sixieen millioss of 
pounds of these fine wools would be required of 
the wool-growers annually if we had onr share of 
the markets of ttie county. But of this we ore 
deprived. £\rery gentleman knows wc manafac- 
tuve tkO fine broadcloths in this country, la it best 
we shottid ^ if so, let us apply the only remedy. 
1 desire now to contrast the wool-growrng in- 
terest of America with that of Great Britain. The 
first reliable information in regard to the {yrodae- 
tion Of wool in the United Sutes is contained in 
a wotk^n^ared by Messrs. Benton & Barry, in 
1837. This gave the production of the country at 
41 ,917^34 pounds. The census of 1850 gives the 
product of that year as being 52,51 6,9<n pounds; 
showing an increase of 10,5^,648 pounds in thir- 
teen years. Since 1850 we have been reducing* 
the production. At this time it is said by ihos« 
best versed in the growth of wool, that the decline 
since 1850 is 5,0fM),IN)0 of pounds, leaving only 
the increased prodoctton to oe 5,599,043 pounds, 
in a period of nineteen jrears. I hold in my hand 
a lattev from a genUeoMn in Ohio of uneloiidecl 
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inteo-ity, who states that the^rodoction of wool 
has declined the past two yeaiB 3,961,443 pounds 
in that State. -Will the gentleman from Ohio 
Boswer m« whether- he is right or not ? 

Mr. STANTON, rl prosume it is a guess. 

Mr. D£ WITT. His name is WOliam H. 
IkBdd, a gentJeman who. has been engaged in writ- 
ing tiiragricuktural report for fih/e€toneral Assem- 
bly of the 'State of Ohio. Is'he reliable ? 

Several Mcmbeiu. Very reliidile. 

Mr. .D£ WITT. Well, sir, he says you have 
}ost:3,961t448 pounds in thatState in thelast two 
years. This is no guessworlE. 1 ask the ;gen«' 
tlamanifrom Vermont srhether the .production of 
vrool has deeUnsdin.hta State? 

Idr. iMORRILL. J thave Dotmaderany inves- 
tiprtton of the sobisctt.bnt-my opinion is, that it 
Imb. dealinsd .for the past .two lyeam. 

Mr.iXEWITT. H^t is Just what! expected, 
and this- will: be thenaultidl over the: land so long 
as ourpiosent pohcy continues. 

ThegentlemBnfiramObio [Mr.SvAxvow] speaks 
of oQpimporting 14,787^393 pounds of wool, aver- 
aging eleven nad a thi rd i»nts per pound . 4 ask , 
iMf here does itcomeiVom ? Not-a pound of it was 
the production of England. No, sir; they send 
us no wools. By the report of the Secretary, 
they send us 1I9,0OO>(K)O pounds of wool in a 
manufactured state. Now,«I ask if the farmer 
has no interest in. furnishing land, water power, 
building material, and food for men and teams*? 
Has the mechanic no interest in fiirilishin^ ma- 
chinery ? and has the commercial man no inter- 
est in this great carryirijg trade? The wools to 
ivhidi he refers were imporfted-^rom Buenos 
Ayves, 5,672,930; ChUi, i,5a3i838; Turkey in 
Asia, 3,101,466; Brazil, 186,794; Sandwich Isl- 
ands, 14,8K); -Japan, 94,890— the remainder from 
various other places. Now, if oar policy were 
aa liberal as that of Great Britain, we mkrht ex- 
tend our corameroe' immensely. But while we 
g;Qard our ports with such enormous duties upon 
wt>ol and other raw material, all exporting coun- 
tries will shun us as they would thedeadly bohon 
upas, and go to England, where the raw material 
is admitted duty frae, dispose of their produc- 
tions, make all their purchases, giving us no op- 
portunity to exchange. 'I ask if this is a wise 
policy, for a nation \m America ? I love to speak 
of America, for I am, take ft all in all, an Amer- 
ican. [Laughter.] 

There is another problem in wool statistics i 
desire the wool-growers to solve. If tkey will 
examine the records of our importation of wool for 
the past ten years, they will find that in the years 
vrenave had the largest importations, our wools 
have sold at the highest prices. Every gentleman 



(as well as ours) for felting and coaree wools. 
She ndses neither. Her manufiusturers of woolen 
goods have kept pace with her production of wool, 
Uius showing conclusively the identity of interest 
between the wool-grower and manufacturer. 
These figures are of startling import. I ask my 
friends from wool-growing districts to examine 
them. What a lesson they teach us! Great 
Britain, but a little larger in territory than one of 
our large States^roducing six times as much 
wool as we do ! The iiicreasc-^mark this!— sim- 
ply the increase in her production in twenty-two 
years, under free duty, has risen to more than 
thre^times the 'amount of our annual crop. To- 
day ft duty of thirty per cent, is imposed upon 
all/ imported wool. 

.1 asK, in view of what I have said. Where is the 
neoesi|iity or policy of this burden tipon those cost- 
in^fifteen cents per pound ? They come in conflict 
with the- interest of no wool-grower in the United 
States; but, sir, it does afifeot that large portion 
of ouyommunity who are compelled to purchase 
thefaSrios made -from these coarse wools, such 
aa blankets, aatinetts, jeans, carpets^ &c., because 
they have not the means to buy the fine goods-^ 
these ^oods, made chiefly from wools imported, 
on which IS a-dut^ of thirty per cent. , while there 
is only adutv of twenty percent, on some of the 
manumctured article. The result is, thatyou liter* 
ally prohibit by law the manu&cture of the article 
of coarse woolens consumed by the great body of 
the people. So it is, to a great extent, on flannels; 
they come in at twenty-five percent., the wool 
thirty per cent, duty; thus you discriminate in one 
case ten per cent., and the other t'^e per cent., 
a^iatt our own labor. The fine wools raised in 
this country are denominated by manufaotlirers, 
** spinning wool, ' 'and cannot be successfully man- 
ufactured into broad cloths without mixing them 
with foreign wool with felting qualities. Could 
we stand upon an equality with Great Britain in 
reeard-to tne markets of the world in raw mate- 
rial, we soon should see our silky fleeces giving 
motion to the eighteen hundred broad looms now 
idle. 

The honorable member from Ohio [Mr. Stak- 
tom] said a new principle was adopted by the 
bill of the Committee of Ways and Means^that 
it was a bill Vot prostrate in the dust the interests 
of the fismner. Sir, 1 can only say, if I were a 
manufacturer of wool, I should feel indignant to 
be told that I was so regardless of my own interest 
as to advocate a poKcy that would destroy the 
customers upon whom I depend to sell my goods. 
The manufacturers know, too much to commit an 
act so suicidal. My friend on my left asks how 
raaay woolen mills I own. I am most happy to 



knows when' Prance opened her markets to wool Arespand to* this inquiry, as I had flattered mvself 



duty free, the price advanced in' England from four 
to six-cents per potind. Sir, the agitation of this 
aabject, last Congress, caused wool to advance 
ail over Europe. 

Let us look at the past history and present 
policy of GkeatI Britain. She is the largest wool- 
^rowmg^country in the world; still she opetisher 
markets aaU invites all theaations of the earth to 
eome with their wool, andall mw material ft'ee of 
duty. Is it possible, sir, that the farmers of this 
country, with a domain so boundless in extent and 
fertility, where the fee simple can be purchasad 
ft»r leis than the annual rental in England, wiiih 
a cost of niore than twentv'per cent, on importa- 
tion, without duty, that they should not be able 
Uk stand against the worid . fin^latid adopted the 
policy of admitting raw matenals free of duty, 
■tore than a quarter of a ceniory ago, amid the 
remoastrances of her fr^htened mnxiers,and the 
aeauit of her experience is before us. 

The quantity of wool produced in Great Britain* 
in 1600, was 02,544,060 poands. In 1828, it was 
1 il,623|7d!> pounds; showing an increase of pro* 
duction in twenty-eight years, under a duty in- 
ereased from time to time till it reached twelve 
oente per pound, of only 19,079,729. She then 
discovered the follaey of this policy, and all duty 
-was removed, and we find the proeudion in 18G0 
reaching to the enormous amount of 275,000,000 
of poonds,- showing an increase withont duty in 
tsventT-two. years of upwards of 169^000,000 «f 
pounds. In 1800, she imported only8v690«3^ 
pounds. In 1850, her importation increased to 
77i000/)00of pottiids. Thus we wot her neotssity 



no one imagined me so near chancery as to oean 
owner of a woolen-mill. [Laughter.] I am now 
much in the condition of the boy who was fast- 
ened in. the barn and nearly whipped to death. 
When he -get out, he said '< he was d — -— d glad 
be was clear; ' ' [Great laurhter. ] Now, that is 
not my language. [Renewed laughter.] I imagine 
that seventy oflve to eighty per cen t. of the twenty- 
seven millions ot the people of the IL^cd States 
aie engaged in agricultural pursnits-4|pi I woukl 
bemortiiied-^notindignant^for I never getangry , 
if I believed I was pursuing a course that would 
kill off those who are the consumers of my goods, 
lam jp;lad to sell to a man who pays promptly; 
and if these farmers be strick(?n a own, they cer- 
tainly cannot pay. I have had enough of buyers, 
net payers. tLaughter.] 

Tne honorable member from Ohio [Mr. Stak- 
toh] proceeds to say: 

<'But tliese same.wiuiesses tell you, that in 1835 tbia 
dotnestio reanuractnre began to decline, and the manufac- 
turert began to center tn Uie lugger iMaafiiGtiiriog. eetab^ 
Uahoieot* ; and one wiuieas eays. that in bis ewn; xxtmuy 
comainiog five hundred houses, ,tbore were, firoia eighty (» 
one hundred houses vacant, the manufacturers paving 
abandoned their houses and their business there, and gone 
to Leeds and other larser manuficturfng places, to woilc 
in the large manufttcturU)|| eslabliahioenfii. 

<< Hero you dod that Uie improved mode of manufacturing 
— the adoption of machinery to do what befbre had bees 
done by band labor— reduced the cost of manufacturing, 
and enlarged .Uie demand for wool, and by that meant Uie 
pfodncUoQ was iocreaaad and the price ult^iely.i^ 
cpvered." 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
tkia ftatrawnt of historical facts, which I Ma 



happy to say refutes his whole argument, and sus- 
tamsj with the force of demonstration, the posi- 
tion I assume. What has he told us? Why, 
sir , that under the highest rate of duty upon wool 
which England ever imposed, namely, sixpence, 
or twelve cents per pound, from 1819 to 18^, the 
wool-growers and manufacturers of that country 
were utterly broken down; that eighty or one 
hundred houses out of five hundred, situated in a 
single village, beccune vacant, the manufacturers 
hating abandoned them, and removed to Leeds. 
But that a new policy was then adopted — the one 
which now prevails in England, and the same we 
now urge upon Oengress — under which both the 
wool-grower and manufacturer of Qreat Britain 
have enjoyed such an extraordinary degree of 

Sroapenty, and gone on in a career of unprece- 
ented success. 

The gentleman says ** there isAgreat deal of 
humbo^ in the dedamtion that we cannot pro- 
duce aU kinds of wool in this country." The 
gentleman is acknowledged to be an eminent 
lawyer, and I have no doubt of the fact, from 
what 1 have seen of him here. Nevertheless, I 
must beg leave to dissent from him irn this mat- 
ter. If be had closely examined the statistics of 
the subject, as he passed along through the period 
to which he referred, he would have seen that 
Bngkii d was compelled, like us, to import a por- 
tion of the wool manu&ctured into cloths; and 
I here repeat, the wools of America are what 
are denominated by manufkcturars *' spinning 
wools," and they cannot be maoufaetured suc- 
cessfully into 'broadcloth without an admixture 
of some witli felting qualities. If the/gentleman 
had worked as many nours as I 'have lyears in e 
factory, he would have understood this. 

There is no market for fine. wools here that is 
remunerative ; therefore rtbese ie none grown. It 
sells for less in proportion to its value than any 
other wooj»And is the last sold. 1 1 do not believe 
there is any " humbug" inthat. The gentleman 
then goes into the statistics of wool in England. 
He goes, I believe, back to 1800, and says its 
production in that year was 92,544,000 pounds; 
andthatin 1828 it was 1 11 »fi23,739 pounds, show- 
ing an increase of production 'in twenty-eight 
years of 19«079,729. Thus far the gentleman 
sees nothing extraonlinaryi but when we exhibit 
an increase of 163,000,000 pounds in twenty •two 
years, from 1828 to 1850, without duty, he seems 
to exhibit something even more than surprise. 
He is, indeed, shocked, and decUres that it is all 
fallacious. He says that in 1656 there were 
in EngUind 35,000^000 of sheep, producing 
140«OOO,OOO pounds of wool. I have not seen 
any statistics later than 1850,. and I would like to 
know where he ^ets them. 

Mr. STANTON. I took them from the New 
York Tribune. 

Mr. DE WITT. That is not my authority. 

Mr. STANTON. I would ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts what authoHty he relies 
upon? 

Mr. DEWITT. Luccock's Works on- Wool, 
Leeds, 1805; Parliamentary Report, London, 
18S6; and Sou they on Wool, London, 1^1. I 
trust these authorities will not be doubted. I 
would ask the gentleman if be gave any credit for 
the wool of 15/X)0,000 of ehecp alaugKiBred ? 

Mr. STANTON. I take it for mnted that 
they wese sheared first, and slaughtered after- 
wards. A 

Mr. DE WITT. I would like to know if that 
is the practice in Ohio — I trust not. 

The gentleman says further, that two years 
ago we adopted areciprocity treaty. . I think that 
was a wise measureof our Government. He says: 
<< It ia only about two veara sinee we nototlated a reci- 
procity tiesty whichMnabi«d New EngUmd fa Import ail 
her bread and meat rrom the British Provinces duty f^e, 

flnri laat VAur vnii hoiiirht firnm thapA ttuAnttF mtllifin /IMIam' 



and last vear you bought flrom there twenty million dollara' 
worth of imported products. Yes, sir. you want vour man- 
«flictarea>pay|ected; you warn to abolish protaodon on the 



agrfcuJtural products of the countiy; and whan wa buiJd up 
ypur manufactures- you wiJI not buy iVom us a bushel or 
wheat, a pound of meat or butter, or a bushel of potatoes, 
bat you buy them all fVom the Briti^ Provinces. We 
caanot eopipete with tliem.** 

I do not know whether be meant Massachu- 
setts or New England; but he forgot to state that 
the Canddas bought of us |23,000,Q00 of products 
in exchange, leaving a balance in our favor of 
more than a million and a half of dollaxs. He 
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says that Ohio cannot compete with Canada. 
That reciprocity treaty was entered into only two 

J^ears a^, and I have a je^ood memory for that 
cngth of time. Has Ohio been injured by it? 
Has it deprived her of a market ? £!very gentle- 
man knows what the price of agricultural pro- 
ducts has been for the two last years, since that 
treaty was entered into. Have the products of 
Ohio declined in price ? Did she ever have better 
markets and higher prices for her flour, com , beef, 
pork, butter, cheese, dbc., 4S^., than during that 
period ? No, sir. In what respect, then, has this 
reciprocity treaty injured her ? We at the East 
only know that, from whatever cause, we have 
been compelled to pay higher prices for all arti- 
cles the produce of the farm than we did before. 

In concluding my remarks upon this branch 
of my subject, 1 desire only to say, the wool- 
growers want a firm, steady market, and remu- 
nerating prices. I ask them if the3r have any 
market on earth but our own ? No, sir; all other 
nations have a surplus, and send to us. 

Then, how is this object to be attained? Sir, 
it is by increasing the machinery in our own 
country. This will make a demand, and demand 
always increases the price. 

No one could be more rejoiced than myself, 
Mr. Chairman, to see the mountains of the North, 
the hills of the South, and the prairies of the West, 
whitened with flocks of sheep, and their owners 
reaping the golden harvest which would be the 
sure result. This, however, can only be eflecied 
by that wise domestic policy which shall create 
a home market for the products of our flocks. 
But if we will not learn wisdom from the expe- 
rience of others and the teachings of common 
sense, we must sufier the penalties of an obstinate 
perseverance in a course of impoverishing folly. 

Now, sir, one word upon the subject of cotton 
goods. In this branch of manufacturing I have 
an interest. It may not be proper, therefore, that 
I should speak or vote, and 1 have no desire to do 
either. By the report of tlie Secretary of the 
Treasury we imported last year cotton manufac- 
tures to the amount of j|f24,337,504. This was up 
to June 30, 1856. I understand, from an exam- 
ination of the books of the custom-houses, from 
January 1, 1856, to January 1, 1857, the import- 
ations amounted to nearly thirty-one millions of 
dollars. The honorable member from Virginia 
[Mr. Letcher] has introduced a bill proposmg a 
reduction of the revenue by reducins^ the duty on 
cotton goods to twenty per cent. Can it be pos- 
sible that Congress can oclieve that while we im- 
Sort 11131,000,000 worth of cotton goods, under a 
uty of twenty-five per cent., our revenue would 
be reduced by the adoption of such a measure ? j 
I trust not. Such hope would prove fidlacious. * 
But, sir, if Congress, m its wisdom, should think 
it expedient to reduce the duty upon cottons, in 
the expectation of reducing the revenue, the great 
desire I have to avert the dangers clustering around 
us from a plethoric Treasury will induce me to 
acquiesce in the measure. The care which Gov- 
ernment has extended to the manufacturers of cot- 
ton has enabled them, besides supplying our own 
markets, to send abroad to India, the Mediterra- 
nean, to South America, and other markets, coarse 
fabrics, such as sheetings, drillings,check8,Btripes, 
<&c.; but, sir, the finer fabrics are all imported 
from abroad, and will continue to be, unless Con- 
gress shall extend that encouragement so neces- 
sarv to a successful competition. I do not concur 
with the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
BoTCE,] who thinks " an increase of the tariff 
necessarily increases the price." I well remem- 
ber the time when we paid forty to fifty cents a 
yard for India cotton; while to-oay we can pur- 
chase an article worth five times the money for 
eight cents. Now, who is injmfd by that ? 

In the early history of our Government, the 
wise legislators of that day saw fit to give to the 
cotton-planters of the country a greater protection 
than has ever graced our statu te-booKs; never 
less than three cents a pound, and, for four years, 
six cents a pound; ana that policy was continued 
for fifly-six years. Under the U)stering care of 
the Government we have become the cotton-grow- 
ers of the world. I feel a just pride, in reading 
the statistics, to find that I live m a Confederacy 
where we produce (128,000,000 worth of cotton 
annually. 



I have felt it my duty to say thus much upon 
this subject, and should have dwelt upon it more 
at large, had not the honorable gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Durfee] already treated it in 
so able a manner. I take pleasure in acknowl- 
edging my obligations to nim for his practical 
speech recently made upon this subject. 

Sir, I hear complaints on every side at the ex- 
orbitant price of sugar; and all is attributed to 
the thirty per cent, duty now imposed. I feel 
the burden aS much as any one; and if I could 
charge it to the some cause, I should promptly 
vote for its repeal. But differing in opinion from 
those who believe the repeal of the duty Would 
be a sure panacea, I desire to assign my reasons 
for the vote I shall give, unless a problem or two 
shall be solved in the course of this debate, viz: 

1. Will the repeal of the duty reduce the price ? 

2. Can Louisiana extend her cane-fields with- 
out some protection against Cuba and Porto Rico ? 

If these Questions shall be answered in the 
afiirmative, I shall vote for the repeal; othtfwise, 
I shall vote against it; believing that supp^ and 
demand are more guilty in this affair than the 
tariff. 

The importation of su^ar the past year was 
543,956,655 pounds, costm^^ $22,461,857, aver- 
aging about rour and one eighth cents a pound. 
Does any one believe that, had it not been for the 
fact that Louisiana lost her entire crop, sugar 
would command so high a price ? No, sir, no 
one believes it. It is the sugar raised in this 
country, in my opinion, that keeps the price 
down. The failure of the crop the past year con- 
firms my position. 

In 1840 Louisiana alone produced 119,947,720 
pounds; in 1850, 226,100,000 pounds; (at this 
time she had 1,481 sugar manufactories;) in 1852, 
336,129,000 pounds; in 1853, 500,000,000; in 1854, 
about 400,0(jO,000; the price averaging from three 
and a half to four cents a pound. Certainly the 
duty could not have had great influence upon the 
price previous to the loss of her crop. In the past 
twenty years she has lost her entire crop twice. 
Suppose Cuba were to meet with the same mis- 
fortune, who can tell what would be the price of 
sugar? In 1850 there were 400,000 acres of land 
used in the culture of sugar in the United States, 
yielding 237,000,000 pounds, about 592 pounds 
to the acre, valued at $23 71 per acre; not a large 
product. It does not compare with many other 
farming productions. 

The other day, the honorable gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. ColfaxI introduced a bill repealing 
all duty upon sugar. I must confess it was the last 
place on earth from which I should have expected 
such a proposition. Sir, in looking over the sta- 
tistics of Louisiana, I find her whole energies de-« 
voted to the raising of cotton, sugar, molasses, 
rice, corn, and cattle, and nothing else; that she 
had a population in 1850 of about five hundred and 
eighteen thousand. Some of her other products, 
I see by the census, were 2 bushels of clover- 
seed, 3 Dushels of barley, 417 bushels of wheat, 
475 bushels of rye, 1,957 pounds of cheese— sedl 
amounting to |911 70, and only 15 gallons of 
wine to g^vith all this bill of fare. [Laughter.] 
LouisianSpUst purchase all her other necessa- 
ries of lif^rom some other market. I thou|;ht, 
if I stood upon the banks of the noble Ohio, I 
should hourly see those large boats floating down 
the stream, laden with horses, mules, hay, flour, 
pork, grain, hams, butter, and last, but not least, 
machinery; and were I to ask the captain where 
he was bound, I expect he would reply, ** Louis- 
iana." Now, sir, were I to live in any of the 
States bordering upon the Ohio river, I should 
be slow in killing the goose that lays the golden 
^SS' We produce annually 34,000,000 pounds 
of maple sugar, and thousands of our citizens are 
now engaged in the experiment of cultivating 
the Chinese sugar-cane. I think it not just the 
time to strike such a dangerous blow at one of 
the great interests of the country; therefore, I 
shallvote against the repeal. 

Now, sir, I desire to say a few words on linen. 
The manufacture of linen fabrics is to become one 
of the great manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try. But, sir, embarrassments cluster around it 
upon all sides. First, you impose a duty of thirty 
per cent, upon the machinery — ^all of which is im- 
ported , there not being a shop in this country that 



builds machinery 'fbr the manufacture of linen 
goods. Next, fifteen per cent, duty on flax, tow, 
and codilla; ten per cent, on bleacning-powders^ 
and finally, a duty upon every article of which the 
fabric is composed; while the duty upon the man» 
ufactured article is only twenty per cent. To 
show the importance to which this branch of in- 
dustry will attain, I have only to lay before you 
our importations of linen goods the past year, 
which amounted to All, 009 ,797, most, if not the 
whole of which might, under a liberal policy, be 
manufactured in this country. We have every 
natural advantage for raising flax; and I find, by 
the last census, Uie entire crop raised in this coun- 
try in 1850 amounted to only (624,774. But I am 
happy to say that a gentleman in my neighbor- 
hood is now manufacturing crash, pantaloonry, 
diapers, d^., that equal those of Great Britain and 
Scotland in quality and durability. His name is 
Henry K. Stevens. He manufactures annually 
between one and two million yards of these fab- 
rics. I mention his name, that he may be remem- 
bered as one of the pioneers in this branch of 
national industry. This noble enterprise should 
receive the protecting care of the Government. Its 
success will greatly add to our national prosper- 
ity. 

We had, in 1850, one hundred thousand acres 
of land in the culture of flax, yielding only about 
eight millions of pounds for market. The seed 
from the flax raisea amounted to about |9,000 ,000. 
Thus it wilt be seen that much of the flax was 
raised for the seed alone . The straw of the pulled 
flax is now worth about ten dollars per ton. That 
which is mown is worth between five and six 
dollars per ton, the consumption of which is rap- 
idly increasing, for coarse linens and for the man- 
ufacture of paper. The number of flax spindles 
in the worid is said to be 2,400,000. Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland have 1,480,000. The United 
States have only 31 ,000, many of which are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of warps for carpets, 
ancl shoe threads, with a population as large as 
all Great Britain. The experience of the world 
shows that this branch of industry has prospered 
only under the policy of admitting the raw ma- 
terial duty tree. 1 hope the day is not far distant 
when all duties received by the Government im- 
posed upon linen machinery may be refunded. 

The beauty of our Confederacy is that it extends 
over such a variety of climate and soil as to pro- 
duce mutual want and mutual dependencies. And 
allow me to say, that these mutual wants and 
mutual dependencies are the strongest bonds itet 
bind the Union together; and so long as these 
wants are mutually supplied by the different 
States, no power on earth can separate them. 
I Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a bill in- 
troduced by the honorable eentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Lktcher,] the object of which I trust 
IS the reduction of the revenue. The first article 
upon his list is a duty of eijgfaty per cent, upon 
'* brandy and other spirits distiliect from grain or 
other materials." [laughter.] I am aware that 
it is unpopular to touch upon such a delicate sub- 
ject; but, sir, upon the score of unpopularity i 
nave nothing to fear, for in our recent congres- 
sional election 1 was completely distanced the first 
heat. [Great laughter.] Therefore, I desire to ask 
the gentleman why he proposes so high a ducy- 
upon brandy and other spirituous liquors? What 
is the object sought to be accomplished ? It can- 
not be for protection, for that idea the gentleman 
repudiates. It cannot be to deplete the Treasury ^ 
but it must be a laudable desire to promote tne 
cause of tempcran<^. But I fear be will fail in 
this object. JUpresume there are but few mem- 
bers of Congress who use it, except for medicinal 
purposes; but, there are those of our fellow- 
citizens who use spirituous liquors as a bevera£e» 
and will continue to do so; and the effect of this 
high duty would be to compel them to drink liquor 
adulterated with the most poisonous drugs, which 
is at this time killing more men than were slain 
at the storming of SeiMistopol. Now, sir, I hops 
it may be classed with other articles paying tne 
highest duty. 

Now, for iiis schedule B. He commences upon 
alabaster, but finally embraces fruits, aromatics, 
&c., upon which he proposes a duty of thirty- 
two per cent. 

The next thing that strikes my mind is a dnty 
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of thirty-two per cent, on the fruits of the aromatic 
groves of the East Indian archipelago. When I 
approach this subject, Mr. Chairman, I feel a 
blush of shame for our national honor. I am 
reminded of one of our countrymen, the gallant 
Captain Gibson, who, on one of those islands, 
was seized, despoiled of his property, a beautiful 
American clipper, and with his American crew 
was thrown into a Dutch prison, where he suf- 
fered privation and indigmtv seventeen months, 
till four of his men died, ana he to save his own 
life was compelled, by the aid of some faithful 
Sumatran friends, to effect a hazardous escape. 
This outrage was perpetrated without just cause. 
No crime was alleged , save an eminently American 
desire to discover the sources of the rich spice 
trade, and to establish commercial relations which 
would not interfere with the just riehts of any 
other Power. For attempting tnis he has suffered 
a great loss of property , and a valuable portion of 
his life. For nve years this wrong has remained 

• unredressed, our Government taking no effectual 
measures for the vindication of our national honor. 
But contrast this course with that of another 
Power. In this same vessel was a subject of 
Great Britain; and immediately upon the intelli- 
gence reaching the British authorities at Singa- 
pore, a frigate was dispatched to the Dutch head- 
quarters at Batavia, and the Englishman was re- 

w leased from prison. , 

I am here reminded of the remarks of the 
honorable gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Clinoman,] who, a few days since, took occasion 
to f'ulogize the British Government for the prompt 

. and steadfast protection of their citizens in foreign 
lands. With him I full^ concur, and that the 
course taken by the British commander should 
have been applied in the case of this American 
captain and crew, and is one I am sure which 
would commend itself to every American citizen. 
But I am happy to say that, although the Exec- 
utive is lukewarm upon this matter, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Anairs of this House, with a 
laudable spirit of protection to American citizens, 
have submitted an able report, presented last ses- 

- flion by the honorable gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Stavton.] It entirely vindicates Captain Gibson. 
To this report I desire to call the attention of the 
Honse, and trust that ere the session closes action 
will be taken on this matter. I hope the monop- 
oly of the Dutch Government in those spice 

• islands will be inquired into. They double and 
treble the orieinal cost of pepper, nutmegs, cin- 
namon, camphor, eums, and drugs, besides im- 
posing an export doty of twelve and a half per 
cent, upon merchandise shipped in American ves- 
sels. 

But to return more particularly to my subject. 
I desire to know the object of imposing this enor- 
mous duty of thirty-two per cent, upon the pro- 
ducts of those rich islands, or the miits of Uie 
shores of the Mediterranean ? These simple arti- 
cles of luxury, as they were once regarded, have 
now become a necessity to every family. And 
then, why impose this ourden upon their intro- 
duction into our countr]^ ? Let us have free trade 
in spices, and let Captain Gibson's rights be vin- 
dicated. 

The great secret of our success will be found 
in diversifying labor. The labor of our country 
is its wealth, and [Here the hammer fell.] 

THE TARIFF AND THE TREASURY. 

SPEECH OF HON. JOHN COVODE, 

OF FENNSTLVAmA, 

In th£ Housk or Rsprbssntativsi, 

FOrwary 12, 1857. 

The House ^ing in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state or the Union, and having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No. 556) to reduce the duty on Imports, and for 
other purposes — 

Mr. COVODE said: 

Mr. Chairman: I have listened to the discus- 
sioos on the tariff question until. I am fUlly sat- 
isfied that the statistics of the country alone are 
not sufficiently reliable to lead us to correct con- 
elusions without a mixture of practical ezperi- 
enoe; and if the House will indiugt me for a few / 



minutes, I will briefly state the conclusions I have 
come to, after grappling with the woolen busi- 
ness for thirty years. It was not my intention 
to say anything on this subject; but after listen- 
ing to the eloquent arguments of gentlemen de- 
siring free wool, on the one side, and the very 
able argument of my friend from Ohio [Mr. Stan- 
ton] in favor of protecting the wool-growing in- 
terests on the otner, I feel it proper to sive my 
views with reeard to some of the difficulties the 
manufacturer has to contend with, and try to show 
that his difficulties are not to be overcome by 
taking off the dutv from foreifipa wool, but, on tlfe 
contrary, would be increased, if in doing so it 
would have a tendency to lessen the production 
at home. 

In the first place, I will make a few remarks 
relative to the manufacturing of fine cloths. This 
branch of business is best adapted to a country 
like Europe, where men train their children to 
the same business the)r themselves have followed 
all their lives, thus arriving at perfection in their 
trade, without ever looking above it. In this 
country it is not so; our people are much better 
off. They will not serve seven years to a trade; 
neither do they expect to follow it longer than to 
realize money enough to purchase themselves a 
home in the fertile West. 

Any person who has followed the business as 
long as I have, knows that as his workmen gain 
experience .their wages must be increased, and 
they soon eel a few hundred dollars ia their 
pockets, ana, following the impulse of our Amer- 
ican people, will secure a home for themselves 
and their children. Their employers will be com- 
pelled to part with them, but in doing so will have 
the ^ratification of knowing that the change has 
maoe them independent and happy. 

This condition of affairs must continue, to some 
extent, until the shores of the Pacific are peopled, 
and we have no place to go further West; when 
population will be^n to reflow eastward, fiUiner 
up the Mississippi valley. ^ Then, and not till 
then, can we fuDy succeed in business of light 
transportation, requiring so great an amount of 
manual labor, unless such business receives ad- 
ditional protection from Government. 

Another difficulty with which we have become 
familiar, and one that is doing great injury to the 
country, is the discrimination against our own 
manufactures. As things are made plainer by 
an example, I will eive one: The tariff of 1846 
imposes a duty of thirty per cent, on wool, while 
the duty on blankets is only twenty; thus mak- 
ing a discrimination in favor of the foreign man- 
ufacturer, and against our own, of ten per cent. 
Under this tariff the importation of blankets ran 
up the last year to over |6,000,000. Now, who 
is benefited by this condition of 'things but the 
foreign manufacturer and foreign wool-grower—- 
probably not one pound of American wool enter- 
ing into the composition of this enormous amount 
of goods. Had the duty been so arranged as to 
enable our own manufacturers to make this arti- 
cle, it would have afforded a market at home for 
about eight million pounds of wool. Thus it will 
be seen, that the interest of the wool-grower is to 
have a sufficient protection for the manufacturers 
to enable them to make all such goods, therebj 
securing a market for his wool at home; as it is 
not to be supposed that the American wool-grower 
will be able to go into the markets of the world, 
in competition with the Russian and Australian 
producers. 

The most prominent manufacturing districts 
in Europe, are England, France, the Oermanic 
Zoll Verein States, and Bel£ium. In those coun- 
tries the production of wool has been stimulated 
to its utmost capacity — there being but one ob- 
stacle in the way of its further extension; that, 
however, being of an insurmountable nature — 
the wantof pssturage. Against such a drawback 
there is no remedy. • 

Thus it will be seen that the present great man- 
ufacturing center of the world will have to remain 
dependent upon foreign countries for a supply of 
raw raiaterial . There are , on the other hand , three 
mighty regions blessed beyond all others with 
natural advantages for the production of wool; 
with pasturage almost immeasurable, promising, 
at no distant day, its indefinite growth. These 
are, the United States in the West, Russia in the 



East, and Australia in the South. The advant- 
ages of the two former in reference to commerce 
are incalculably superior to those of the latter; 
yet Australia, in wool production, is in advance 
of the one, and bids fair to outstrip Uie other. 
With a small population, she has, in a short time, 
run up her exports of wool to one half of the 
entire imports of that article into Great Britain. 
Russia, after supplying her own population, ex- 
ports some thirty million pounds annually, while 
the United States, with sdvantages far superior 
to eithert does not produce enoueh to supply her 
own limited manufacturing establishments. In 
addition to her imports of foreign wool, she also 
imports, at a very low valuation, |24,000,000 
worth of woolen goods, and about $6,000,000 
worth, mixed with silk and cotton, making & 
drain on the country of about |30,000,000 annu- 
ally for woolen goods. 

^ In view of the foregoing facts, it appears ob- 
vious, that our backwardness in the production 
of wool is not attributable to natural, but to arti- 
ficial causes. The growing and manufacturing 
of wool require large means; the requisite natu- 
ral resources we possess; but our financial capa- 
city is beins weakened under the operation of a 
policy which invites foreign importation instead 
of encouraging domestic manufacturers. 

It has often been a matter of surprise to me, 
that the sgriculturists in the United States have 
not turned their attention more to the growth of 
sheep. It is certainly much better adspted to 
localities remote from transportation, than the 
growth of ^nin; for while a tax of a few cents 
per pound in the cost of transportation does not 
seriously affect the growth of wool, it will amount 
to a pronibition oi^rain. I am, therefore, satis- 
fied that where attention is properly directed to 
this interest, we may expect to see many of our 
fertile grass-growing prairies in the West covered 
over with sneep. And, as manufacturers, we 
should, at least, be patient, and give time for a 
business to develop itself that will, at no distant 
day, be the point from which we may draw our 
supplies, undisturbed by anjr political commotions 
of tne world. Without wishing to occupy the 
time of the House long on this part of my sub- 
ject, I will simply say, as I have no hesitation in 
doing, that the interest of the manufacturer, the 
wool-grower, and the country at large, requires 
that o^estuffs, which enter so largely into the 
manufacture of woolens, and many other articles 
not produced in this country, be speedily- added 
to the free list; and that it is the interest of the 
wool-grower, as well as the manufacturer, that 
the duty on raw material and manufactured goods 
be so fixed as to enable the manufacturer to make 
the goods in this country; that in doing so it se- 
cures to the wool-grower a home market for his 
woo], while, at the same time, it makes a market 
for the agricultural products of the country, and 
prevents the exportation of gold to the extent . 
of the amount or goods so manufactured. The 
result, therefore, of my experience, is, that the 
interests of the agriculturist and manufacturer are 
mutual; neither prospering in this country for 
any length of time without the other enjoying 
prosperity also. 

I must confess, Mr. Chairman, that there is 
great force in the arguments of the jg;entleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. De Witt] who has just 
taken bis seat, relative to the necessity of our 
procuring certain descriptions of wool, not grown 
in this country, to enable us to start three hundred 
and forty sets of cards at making broadcloth, 
which have all been thrown idle under the opera- 
tion of the present tariff; and while I differ with 
him relative to the policy of admitting all wool 
duty free, I also differ with the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. S^eton] with regard to keeping the 
high tariff oflrool wc do not produce. I there- 
fore prefer that portion of the original bill intro- 
duced by the honorable chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, taking the duty off of 
wool under fifteen and over fifly cents per pound, 
to the substitute, fixing it all st ten per cent. The 
former will let in wool to make carpets and other 
coarse goods, as well as very fine wools to mix 
with our own in making cloths, which will in- 
crease rather than diminish the demand for our 
fine staples; while the latter would let in wool at 
a very low duty, of qualities that would come in 
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immediate coinpeticion with nearly all the wool 
grown in the United States. 

I will now, with the consent of the committee, 
briefly advert to a few things connected with the 
iron interests; and, on this subject, refer to some 
facts and figures that are much more encouraging, 
especial! y^ to one having, in part, the hoiior of 
representing the great iron State of this Union, 
and destined by her rich iron mines and coal fields 
to become the^reatest iron-prodncing^ district in 
the world, h is very evident to the mmd of any 
gentlemsn who will take the trouble to examine 
this question, that the period is not very remote 
when the American oeopte will be able to make 
all the iron required for the «upply of America's 
vast and increasing demands, and niat of a quality 
and at a price that'wiU defy all foreign competi- 
tion. I will give a few figures, before I close, to 
show the astonishing increased production in this 
coimtry , and that the European manufhcturer is 
justly alarmed at our progress in this branch of 
business, and in all probability will make the effort, 
by reducing prices, making inferior iron, and by 
the employment of agents m our midst, to assist 
them in crushing out, if possible, the iron^roakor 
in this country. 

Great injustice is attempted to be practiced upon 
the iron manufacturers m this country, by the 
* ag^cnts referred to- above; and most especially to 
misrepresent and do injustice to the iron manu- 
facturers in Pennsrylvanrts. It is represented in a 
circular, without name, stealthily sent to members 
of Congress, that the railroad interests have been 
taxcdcnormously to protect Pennsylvania iron- 
men in producing but 19^,000 tons per annum. 
These masked antagonists, in their efforts to crash 
the greatest interest in the 4i»untry, selected the 
year 1849. Why do they not, if they wish to act 
honestly, give the productions of the last year, 
which, from the best information I^amable to pro- 
cure, amounted, in Pennsylvania, to near 200,000 
tons. The contomption of rails in the United 
States, the last year, aitiotinted to about 450,000 
tons, while the importation for the satite period, 
was only about 143,000 tons, showing that there 
must have been made in the United States, over 
300,000 tons of rails. The production of all kinds 
of iron in the United States lias more than doubled 
in the last three years, or run up from 500,000 to 
over ] ,006,000 tons ; and is going on increasing at a 
rapid ratc-*-say at leastSOO ,000 tons annually. The 
exports of iron from England to America, Can- 
ada included, which in l<iS3 amounted to 943,000 
tons, fell off for the two following years, an aver- 
age of lOOvOOO tons. So it is easy to see, at the 
rapid rate die production of iron is increasing in 
the United States, that gfenilemen who are alarmed 
in consequence of the accumulation of money in 
the Treasury, from the collection of duties, will 
be speedily reheved, so far as the duties on iron 
are concerned. It -Avill, in all probability, not 
exceed five years before the Government will cease 
to derive any duty from that article. 

The London Mining Journal of a late date, in 
speaking of the iron business, says: 

(' During the present year^ (18S6,) the prices or iron in 
Anifrica have been teadilydBCltning, bent brands having 
fallen about Ove dollars, and inferior qualitico from seven 
and a half to ten dollara per ton during the year. In the 
laiit three years the inaking of iron in America has Very 
largely iacreasea." 

After giving the increase, which corresponds 
with the above statements, it says: 

"These facts have led some interested in the trade to the 
conolU!<lon that it would be sound pbliey for the Stafiord- 
abire iroo-mastcra to rcdoce prietts next quarter day two 
pounds per ton^ with a view to re ^in tlie cooimand of tb« 
AniRrican market, and lo get rid of the competitors who are 
suppianilng Bngliiih irob tnthe United States. Doubtless, if 
the pric« of iron could be reduced to that extent, it would 
rnin many of the Ajuerican manufaeturers, and would, fbr 
a time, open the waji to a large deman^or English iron.*' 

The same correspondent, Ded^>er 13, says: 

" For Uie last six months the orders from that quarter 
(the United Siateij have been one continued disappoint- 
Ineiit— the American merchants, cotigratulating themselves 
on the position of the English market, prices bemg iust high 
enough to enable their own ironmasters to supply the mar- 
ket to tl)e full extent of their production. A general reduc- 
tion in England is absolutely necesMiry to prevent tlM «n- 
detfirable extension of thairon maaufscture in the United 
States." 

It appears very evident that the deaiens of the 
English manufacturers would be so to slutpe their 
policy, if possible, as to ** crush out'* the iron 



makers in the United States, while the parties in- 
terested in this country, in taking the duties off 
of railroad iron, do not care for the good of the 
country, but their own immediate gain. No sane 
man could for a moment believe mat taking the 
duty entirely off, and stopping the production at 
home, would permanently lessen the.price; but, 
on the contrary, have the tendency to place us in 
the power of tnc foreign producer, who, it is not 
to be supposed, would keep the price as low as 
the American competitor? In audition to this, 
there is another important consideration con- 
'^cted with the iron question, viz; the stiperior 
quality of our iron, and the great loss of life and 
property resulting from the use of bad Enelish iron. 
I will refer you to a communication in the Boston 
Post of the 30th ultimo, (which should be good 
authority for the Democratic side of the House,) 
in which it says, ** that in the last six ihonths 
they havie kept an account of the loss of life from 
using bad iron; that there have been lost one hun- 
dred and seven lives by the explosion of boilers, 
and forty-three lives iu consequence of the break- 
ing of ciiains, all of which has been occasioned 
by English iron; and the loss of property from 
die same cause amounts to $11 ,000,000 annually! " 
We have similar accounts from the breaking of 
rails and machinery on railroads; indeed, it has 
been represented to me by T. A. Scott, Esq., of 
Pittsburg, who has charge of the western portioh 
of the Pennsylvania railroad, and wjio is one of 
thelMsst railroad superintendents of the country, 
that It would be the interest of the public, and a 
saving of life, for Governpfient to prohibit the 
introduction of foreign rails into the country alto- 
gether. ' The Boston Post also sugeests the< pro- 
priety of insurance companies making it a con- 
dition in their policies that the vessels beia^ so 
insured be required to use American chains. 
Indeed, it is one of the difficulties in this country, 
that our manufacturers of iron have to compete, 
not only with the surplus products of Europe, but 
with their inferior and low-priced iron. 

Mr. Chairman, I have briefly referred to the 
woolen and iron business, and will now, without 
occttpyingrauch of theprecioastimeof the House, 
give it as my opinion, after having closely ob- 
served the changes in the tariffs, and their effects 
on the various interests of the country for the last 
thirty years, say, that it is not the permanent 
policy of the Government to yield -up the princi-, 
pie of protection ^ even though it mignt occasion- 
ally appear, as in the case or stigar at this unfor- 
tunate time for that interest, that it would be (or 
the benefit of the consumer to take the dutv off 
this article. Is it reasonable to suppose, that a 
policy which would destroy an interest produciiig 
in the United States, in the year 1854, over four 
hundred million of pounds, and, to .that extent, 
lessens tlie production in the world, can perma- 
nently reduce prices? 

I listened with surprise to the eloquent remarks 
of the gentleman flrom Indiana [Mr. CotFaxI in 
favor of placing it with tea and coffee on the free 
list. I thought of the many thousands of ^ons 
of the producto of his fertile State (Indiana) that 
were annually floated down the Mississippi^ and 
found a market in New Orleans, a loJpge afflo«nt 
of which was consumed by the- sugar plantevs*-- 
thus, in fact, turning his com, his beef, his |>ork, 
his hay, his butter and flour, into sugar-^^n ar- 
ticle not producible at home, at least previous .to 
the introduction of the iorghvm. I reflected on the 
circumstance of their sugar crops being cut down 
much over two thirds in two years. I thought 
at the time it was enough that the planters should 
be annoyed with the bortr worms, and lo6e their 
crops by frost, without being abandoned by the 
Government, as the4>olicy proposed by the gentle- 
man would indicate. Tha Government has been 
at considerable expense in iatroductng fresh-out- 
tings. The planter, at this particular time, requires 
protection, and should at least have .an oppor- 
tunity of making an effort to increase dbiis crops. 
Did the gentleman, in his remarks relative to the 
high price of sugar, notice the fact that eoOSfee Km 
also, notwiih^taniling it is duty free* increased 
in price ? Thus it will be observed that the in- 
creased production of the- gold mines has had a 
great deal to do with increasing the pries of stt^ur, 
as well as nearly all 6iher articles. Has not the 
price of bacon increased in a Hke ratio, «iDd the 
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gentleman 's constituents been reaping the benefits 
of it? 

While on the subject of continuing the protee- 
tion to the sugar interest, and in connection with 
it, I am decidedly in favor of coDtiniiin|B; the. fos- 
tering care of the Government to the protection 
of the growth of hemp, and die mining interests 
engaged in the lead bnainess. For the former ^0e 
have territory well adapted to its production, and 
any interference with its success wouid only Uini 
the attention of those eneaged in it torproaucaig; 
other articles which woiud Qdme in compstitioli 
with parties engaged in other brattchea of the 
agricultttcal busihsoi. The manufacturiog of sak, 
anariicle st) essential to the independence of i^ 
country, ami' tha universal need of t^erpesp]e»^ils 
cannot« with aafety, neglect 6r atuffer to dwindle 
/or want of reasonable prote^cgou Beiig the 
repreaentative of the 'great aalt district in Penn- 
sylvania, I dm confid^t.ilie progdtfoers, with the 
C resent duty, are very poprlypaid. Much is eaid 
y.the opponents of a tariff, in faior of free tradsp 
and its attendant direct taxation. I would inquijns 
if gentlemen who take that view of the queatioli 
have fairly and fully considered it, in all ifS 
bearings ? Our Conetitution provides thdt diveet 
taxes shall be apportioned amone the- several 
States by the eame rule by Which the States soQe 
represented k>n this Aoor« XiOt usiooki.forose 
moment, at the condition of things that aouilt 
follow eooh a policy. The receipts into the 
national Treasury » fbr the past ftseal fesr, we^ 
#73,918,141 46, asd the expendiltiies during tfle 
same. period were 472,948,793 03. Taking the 
latter auta as the amount required to be raise4» 
divided i^v two hundred bnd. thirty-four* tib 
number or ii»ember« of this :Hoaaet «od it will 
.give #311, 704 $M to be raised frota eaeh«ongiei- 
sional district represented on thie^oor. And^I 
. woald ask ^hat gentleman would like to retum 
to his oonsutuetita,.at the close of every aetaioqt 
with a %varrantin his pocket to^cfi^Hisct irom theoA 
the above eUiki, to be returned here in support of 
the Government? Such' a scheme wouln be of 
iropoesible execution. If enacted into a law, it 
would be a dead letter. It would be utterly im- 
possible to oarry it into effett. Did time wIqw* 
It would Qot be unpro^ble to trace the' taim 
history and policy of loar country » and to ebo^ 
how niinQus the'abandoovisnt of the protective 
ayatem hAs ever been to o«r beat interests. It is 
• suificient for me; thensfore» limited eis my imnarlBs 
must be, to say that the finit thorov^hlyi protect- 
ive tariff everrgivea to the United States was in 
1828. From 1829 to 1634, under protection* «» 
importedx#37,000«000 Aiore.gold end silver than 
we exported, after paying a vast amount of 
foreign ^ebt; thereby showing that the balance 
of trade under that protective policy was large^ 
in our favor, instead of' being Against us, as it 
always hasrbeen under the loW'^aciff policy. 

From 1839 to 1843, under the operations of 
the QOiopromise act, or free trade, we exported 
'#8,000,000 of .coin more than we imported, and 
contraoted #100,000*000 of private fon^n debt; 
and the - amount ofl pKblic-debt, tnost of wbieh, 
.must have gone abroad, esceed^d ^436^000,000. 
Previous to the passage of the tariff of 1842* the 
iiYCreasing denMndafor specie to pay the ballince 
|l}et ween exports and iip^o.ria*prodii.eed a crisis 
that destroyed confidence in the)pteseiitaod futots 
yalue of property. Banks were suspended. States 
in a condition of repudiation* and the Federal 
Govem/mentw'&s driven to the Use of an irredeem- 
able paper currency, A'hd'Was unable to effect a 
loan of evefi4l3,OD(jkOOO. This indiii^ed the pas- 
sage of the protective tariff o( 1843, which speed- 
ily dissipated the clotids by which the prosperity 
of tlvBP aeuntry was suH-oundsdk imd itsiategrity 
for a time suspected.. Ita effect upon the country 
was almost magical ; for in less than five years 
We' had anexfeess of imports of -^bm of near 
#40,000,000. Credit tvas restored; the Govern- 
ment'was'at dtite ^relieved A^om ' its embaitain* 
ment and enabled to borrow all the itioney it de- 
sired. Indeed, its loans wete ao<ight^ereaeei'lT» 
^m the nboet desirable -invfestsoents which the 
•worid'afforded. 

Theifa ismiether strange objection to the policy 
encouragifig protection; which is, that it makes 
the Goternment'too rich! It will be perceived 
by what I have^idfeAdy aaid* that the diffeicfwe 
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between the receipts into the national Ti^asuf y 
and the disbursements out of it during the past 
fiscal yMr, were less than a million of dollars; or, 
in other words, we reeeiTed less than a million 
more than was^paid out. -Andit isa-fact, preg- 
nant with instruction, that the whole amount of 
money now in the Treasury, would not supply 
dtSB necessities of the Government for more than 
■three months. And yet gentlemen are eternally 
deTisng expedients to lessen the sullies, on Uie 
-groutMl that'we arc growing too rich! Would 
' u be the part of a goSd bttsineM'nonj dr a good 
iMtRl of a^ho«MlmId , to reduee, on- principle, his 
own m'Sansof eondacting hiraffedrs, to limits'vo 
-Harrow thatany aocidenreould beggar him in tlse 
course of a few months? Or do the aianmsts, 
on this suhjeet,-wiih to cripple the - bej^Shning 
operations -of the intsoroing Administration by 
dvpriTir^ it of the means of providing for the 
rapidlyf growing wants of the country? 

This cry of fu&rm^ therefore, at the folhiess of 

tile national Treasury, let me say, with perfect 

respect to those who make it, seems to me a 

pvaetieal'itbsuidtty,^and'i8 the poorest of all pos- 

-iibte oxcttses'forti change in our revenue policy . 

If the Treasury be too foil, there is a very 
bmfctt way of depleting ittnvithout wasting it in 
praetifiStf of oorraption, as the alarmists think, or 
rather say,' is 'the use tortrhich'it issnd i»tahe 

• pot. The hioney in the Treasury belong* to the 
people; and tbereis not a dollar noV there which 
IS notj«iStiy doe land bwin^ in debta to our own 
citizens. 'From the Revolution down our Gov- 
ernment has been tndebted;'and these debts have 

'be€n)' ever since)- and are now, .accumulating in 
nnmbersand announts'seareety believable by those 

- jgtidi^ttnt of the fkct. 

Thetristory of this Goveminent, so' far' as ita 
' own citisenrare concerned, has t>een ahnost oi^e 
Of*virtitel repudratian. "The wrongs done by it 
Co its bwn citizens,' in tj^is respect,* are unezam- 
' pled* in the history^ of nations. Whilst it exacts 
wi^h the rigor of a miser every dollar that may 
be due to^it by duo rtf its awn people, it practi- 
cally has begun tolookuponevenabare'deroand 
«f we citizen' fbr his rights' against the Gov^rn- 

- nfenttte'a[ crime. Atmost every day's experience 

* in this House proves this. ^Phe vords '* fraud** 
«nd ^^pUmdit** Bkid **ttMtfy*' are not unustfal 
'espvss«iona in this 'House,' mtele in reference to 
4rosei^fa#' demand rights against the United 

. Slates t> and these opprobH«a9' epithets applied to 
our own citizens, to whom wo are indebted^^Mare 

'ta>ivftAy uttered,' but' they are printed at ihe ex- 
pense of the nation, and scattered broadcast <dver 
thercoimtty, to blat$ken the cHaratters and dis- 
tarb the ^eace of th««e- whose money we have 
totikedup in theTreasury;'afldto'whomwedeny 

'all right to receive payment. This is a deep, 
frievbns, and growing wrong; and nn^ that cannot 
rail, at ^n early day,' to command the attention of 
the people of the whole i/iation ! Our Government 
is shamefully dishonest and unjust towards its. 
oreditotv whM they are its own private citizens. 
Lettisb^^ hy ti^ng^honesl; pay our debM; and 
the «tT n^ill shortly be, not one of alarm at the 
fulbiefis of the Dational Treasury, but rather one 
ofappreheosion becaase of its emptiness; and our 
wita'wHl be taxed, not for expeoieots to empty 
^r cofibrs, but for the more tronorabie tmes^ w^ 

*iitHhem,and keep- them fall for all h<Miest arnr 
honorable 6nds. * 

Is it not a shams on< the administration of our 
Gh>vemment that there is a rdvolutionary debt of 



tury affo, and of which the Government of the 
United States assumed the payment. These, 
principal and -interest, are obligations to its own 
citizens, the payment of which would abstract 
nearly every collar of surplus revenue in your 
Treasury. 

And BO, too, of the sums due under the^act of 
February 3, 1853, giving pensions to the few 
remaintnff widows of the officers and soldiers of 
the Revolution — an act, one would suppose, not 
posdble to be misconstrued; so plain that ** he 
that rons nmy read.*' This'act, when {presented 
to the Court of Claims for- consideration, was 
deemed so clear in its tneanlng'that the solicitor 
on bahalf <of theChivemment could norev«n make 
the effort to sustain' the* interpttstation: made of it 
by the Secretary of the Interior, whteii interpre- 
tation ,' infact, virtually repealed the act. Reverse, 
therefore, this repeal, effected by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and it alone will draw more than 
a million of doUars from the Treasury, and scatter 
it broadoast over the land on those meritorious 
objects of our regard ! 

Still purstan^ this sabj^ct with- a view to ouiet 
the alarms- of the anti-protectionists, arising rrom 
the AiUness of the TreSsury, let me invite ^nde- 
men to look at the Private Calendar of this House 
alone, (saying nothingnbout theSenate-Hi,) having 
Upton it more' than two hundred bills' matured* for 
•sction, the greater part undoubtedly as" just as 
were ever presented to the jostiee of the country. 
•These demands; pmbablyofteveral millions, each 
havtngvfUtd the' laborious investigation of a com- 
mittee; ah? some of them- as old as the country's 
independence— the -dead impersonations of our 
country 's inj«stioe. H«>w are these things treated ? 
The justest claim-on the Calendar may bedefeated, 
and probably will be; and the suffering claimant, 
broken-hearted, sent home at the close of the 
session by the words, **I object," uttered by a 
single member. 

There is another class'6f our citizens to Whom 
the Government Is largely itidebted. I allude to 
the soldiers of the war of lolS, nowaged, decrepid, 
and fast falling into the grave — not one of them 
under sixty, and matiy of them over seventy years 
of age. Let them or their widows receive the 
bounties and' justice of lheGK>vernment so richly 
due to them, and your Treaitery will groan less 
under its bujtiens, and the alarmists will sleep 
tn^fe (piietly. 'During the' last sessioti, while lis- 
tening to the'statements relative to the number of 
troops- furnished by South Carolina and Massa- 
chusetts, I thought that Pennsylvania had fur- 
nished smne' also; aiid 'I will now take occasion 
to say that, ifinsttee is done to the soldiers of the 
warof I81d« remisylvaniawill receive, probably, 
more than any State in the Union. And T speak 
advisedly when I say that, in my own district, as 
welt as other portions of the States many persons 
!W^o have served their country faith^lly, and 
never received a doHar from the Government, are 
in a suffering condiii6n. 

'There is another way that the Government 
hasof keeping up a full Treasury, to which 4t 
may n6t be* amiss to invite attention; and that is, 
bysettinffop one code of morals for itself siad 
another for ita citizens. 

The absurd and vnjust Idea that Government 
*irhallsxactinterestfh>m its citizens and pay none, 
is more in keeping with dishonor and bankru)>tcy 
than*with justice and an overflowing Treasury. 
-The exercise of the common sense: principle of 
'SOtmdjnstit^ prevailingamongmen on this subject 
neariy fiv« millions doe to thetnen 'who won our iii of interest wilr, alone, extract neariy all the present 



independence; thatwe'sufiered these heroiemen 
togo'doWn'in poverty 'atid suffering to ihe-grave 
-viui this debt unpkio; and that we* still deny it 
to their deseendants ? The'Uve miRtons, of which 
'Isp^akt'iiSthe prinicipal; besides <whioh, the in- 
tcM»t from that time- to thei present rsmain» 'unli- 
quidated. This'dcpbt is one 6f no oriboanr char- 
acter. It is the unredeemed pl^ge of a Grovern- 
itMnt, then* bankrupt, but ^now groaning' nnd^r 
tihe burden of its wealth and rssoui^s ! Whim 
fhe ftdth of the'OoverAment,pli^ht8d to these 
brave, trusting "msn, by the' roMlves' of October 
ai, 1780, is redeemed, those" fearful forebodings, 
of which -we • hesr so much , rtoultinf ' fbten an 
•oveirfthwiHg^T^MSury ,' wilt cea»9 to^xist! 

And •o^of^'ycNnrFreneh'f^poliati^n^'of the 'prop- 
erty of American citizens 'nor0'thAirindl^o>ean- 



surpluB from the Treasury. Many just claimants 
hang'aronnd thedoorof Con^r^s, peiiti6ningfor' 
relief, for a hfetime. Their descendants next 
appear, and after fruitless efforts they become 
worn our with disappointment. Next, an agent 
^f^ars in their behalf, and what is your answer 
upi^n this floor? For fear some faithful agent, 
'Wh^ise service the delays in legislation has cre- 
ated- a' necessity for, shovid get a share for his 
services f you pronounce it a $iiu claim > or a claim 
for the benefit of the agent. 

'fn''<ordSr partiaily,'at' least, to obviate some of 
these difficttltiids thrown in the way of the justice 
Of'the country, Congress constituted a Court of 
Claims, and the President appointedsome of the 
<s4rantry's purest and ablest jurists as its judges, 
for the pu<pofle of dwjidiDg upon the' rights ofthe 



citizen and the Government. Aflergreat expensb 
to the claimant, and after the follest examination 
and discussion, these decisions come to U8;'and 
however able they may be, and however clearly 
they may define the rights of the respective par- 
ties, the objections to awarding justice "so long 
deferred are not less violently urged than if they 
had never been judicially decidecf. Th^re in one 
class of these cases, however, that always meets 
the approbation of Congress. I mean those de- 
cided by the court in favor df the G^emment. 
Those diecisions Inade in favor ofthe Government 
are taken for final; those in favor of the ^thtsa 
are as if they hatl irever been miide. 

I'sit a wdnder, in -view of all these 'focts, tiMt 
our Treasury remains «o full ? Instead of attrib- 
uting its <ivefflow to a tariff producing^too mudi, 
ought ^e not to have the courage of mere o^Mnmon 
caivdor, to say thatwhtlt it contains is kept then 
by our holding'on (o'Whatidoesnotbelonj^ totis? 
i say guard the Treasury with the utmost' vigi- 
lance; but let the channels of justice be unob- 
structed, and its stresams' flow freely, purely and 
equally towards all alike—the po w^rfalnation , as 
well as the humblest dtise*. 'Let not thc'ISmr df 
making a mistake withhold us from acting at all. 
Error accompanies human action; and vigilantly 
as 1 would wateh the Treasury, I would rather 
infinitely see occasionsl wrong to the Government 
than that justice should be> denied to the citizen. 
" Be just and fear not. " 

The same code of governmental momls towhieh 
I have referrsd pn^vails inmost ofthe publiosx- 
eeutive offices. Whenever a technical objection 
can beinterposed against the allowance of adaim, 
however much ita jjHdce may be admitted « all the 
force of the ordinafHK'ms ot*evidence' is deniflnJ , 
and the intended reBpients of a nation ^s bounty 
or a nation's justice are refosed. 

Mr Chairman, I have introduced this part ^f 
my argument to 4neet the complaints made by the 
enemies of protection relative- to the overflowing 
Treasury; and conclude by saying that if the 
Government pays its just debts, and rsdeems ite 
pjighted faith, there will be no money in die 
Treasury to be alarmed about; and if it should 
again accumulate, it would be well to usesome of 
it in repairing dilapidated fortifications, improv- 
ing rivers an^ harbors, and opening up a 'great 
thoroughfare to the Paci^c, without which we can- 
not reasonably expect to regain the affections of 
our people on that coast. Nor, until that is accrmn- 
plisned, by atleast two railroads extending across 
the continent within our own territory, shall wie 
•approach the realization of the grand idea of 
Columbus that led to the discovery ofthe western 
continent — the openings more direct and expedi- 
tious route for the commerce of Asia. As in all 
cases time is the great element- in commercial 
transactions, we then shall obtain a time-saving 
power which will blend Europe's two hundred 
and fifty millions of people with the seven hun- 
dred millions of Asia in harmonious intercourse 
across this continent; make New York tlie great 
commercial center of the world;. people our own 
interior and oUrPaci^o States with scores of mil- 
lions of happy and industrious citizens, and build 
up a commtrcial marine upon the Pacific ocean, 
giving to this people and their Government the 
control of that ocean for all future time, without 
the fear of a rival. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Yes; and my collegue may 
properly state that the appropriation for building 
war steamers is another item which may well 
challenge the favorable consideration of this 
House « not only as a peace measure, but as a sure 
means of defense in time of need . The Father of 
his Country admonished us ** in time of peace 
to prepare for war." 

Mr. COVODE. I feel thankful, Mr. Chair- 
man, to my friendand colleague, the member front 
the first district, who is familiar with naval af- 
fairs, for calling my attention to that sobject. 
The Navy certainly deserves the favorable con- 
sideration of this House. The glory and honor 
of our country are carried and defendod upon the 
decks of our-men'-of«-war; and the commerce of 
the United States, whitening every sea, requires 
additional protection. Let the House pass the 
ten- steamer tnll now upon the Calendar — where 
it has i>een for months-»«nd while adding to our 
means of defenset it will give employment to 
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hundreds and thousands of our industrious me- 
chanics nnd artisans. 

Aliliou'^ii not strictly ^rmane to the question 
before the House, yet, inasmuch as the subject 
has been introduced, I will merely note as I pass 
along tho relative steam marine force of different 
countries, which I think will satisfy any gentle- 
mail that we arc far behind our neighbors m this 
enterprise. England has five hundred war steam- 
ers; she has also ninety-one lines running direct 
from England to foreign ports, containing over 
four hundred mail steamers, and twenty-five lines 
having one hundred and fire steamers running 
between foreign ports in connection with the 
above, making a total of one hundred and sixteen 
mail lines, owning five hundred and five vessels, 
making one thousand and five war steamers; and 
in addition to this, she has a mercantile steam 
fleet of nine hundied and seventy-five, making a 
grand total of one thousand nine hundred and 
eight y ocean going steamers. Many of their lines 
now carry on the direct trade between continental 
Europe and the United States. France has one hun- 
dred and thirty steamers on the Mediterranean, 
Levant, Black, Nortl^i and Baltic seas. Austria 
has one hundred and ten steamers on the above 
ecas; and Russia has, when contracts are filled, 
for the same seas eighty, and twenty-five on the 
Baltic. The United States Government has only 
twenty war steamers, eight of which only carry 
from one to six guns, some of which are not nt 
to be sent out of tho harbor. The commercial, 
mail, and passenger business, by steamships, be- 
tween the United States and England and the con- 
tinent, is carried on bv sixty-six steamships, 
forty-four of which are UrilUbf five Belgian, four 
Hanibu'-s:, five French, 4ff' only eight Amer- 
ican. Of the eight Amcmm vessels, four are 
running to Liverpool, two to Havre, and two to 
Bremen. Thus it wUI be seen that we own no 
steam line running between the United States and 
the erreat money distributing noint on the con- 
tinent, ([ianiburg,) the want or which compels us 
to pay about ten millions per annum in the shape 
of commissions, or transit dues, to Great Britain. 

In connection with this subject, let me make 
one remark relative to the consumption of coal. 
The six lines of steamers, getting the half of their 
supply of coal from the United States, consumed 
during the last year about 100,000 tons, amount- 
ing to about $500,000. The 400 EngUsh mail 
steamers, running direct from England, may be 
divided into three classes: the first class, seventy- 
two in number, has a tonnage of over 2,000 tons; 
12 \ belonging to anot her class, having a tonnage of 
from GOO to 1,500 tons, and 204 to another class, of 
from 2^)0 to 600 tons. These vessels consume, per 
round trip, ld9,000 tons of coal, or 2,268,000 tons 
per annum, allowing an average monthly trip for 
each steamer. The value of this 2^268,000 tons 
of coal in the various depots, is about seven dol- 
lars per ton, or Sl^>d7G,000. To mine and trans- 
port this employed not less than 500,000 laborers 
of all kinds, whose consumption of flour may be 
fairly estimated at 500,000 barrels, to say nothing 
of other kinds of food consumed by them, the 
money for which mostly goes into the pockets of 
the farmers. 1 have not time to elaborate this 
subject; but I would ask, suppose the United 
Stales had such a fleet of steamers, running to all 
pans of the world, bearing with them the prod- 
ucts of our own country, and bringing in return 
those of other nations, and carrying also our ocean 
mails: what would be the efifect upon the coal 
min fng business in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina? It would give it such 
an impetus as it has never yet received; and in the 
prosperity of that branch of industry, the agri- 
cultural would participate, since whatever benefits 
one benefits all. 

Again: of the four or five hundred thousand 
dollars which a first-class mail steamer costs, at 
least ninety-five per cent, goes directly to the iron 
men, lumber men, mechanics and laborers, and 
indirectly into the pockets of the farmers; so that 
the money is widely distributed and benefits' all; 
and it is scarcely necessary to say that the true 
policy of the statesman is to adopt such measures 
as will give life and activity to all branches of 
industry and diffuse the money of the rich among 
those who earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow. 



Mr. Chairman, I have only been able to allude 
to some of the interestift^ topics connected with 
the bill before the committee. I do not pretend 
to have properly discussed them. It was not my 
purpose to attempt to do more than to direct at- 
tention to certain matters which seemed to me 
important. 

Though the bill, as introduced by the Com- 
mittee of Wavs and Means, is not in all respects 
what I woula wish it, I prefer it to any of the 
substitutes which have been proposed. If the 
revenue is to be reduced, as seems to be determ- 
ined on, I would much prefer that it should be 
accomplished by a large increase of the free list, 
by placing on it such articles as are not produced 
in this country and enter extensively into the con- 
sumption of manufactures here; which will enable 
us to retain the duties upon such as cortie in com- 
petition with our own productions. We should 
thus, in raising revenue for the support of Gov- 
ernment, give incidental protection to our labor 
and enterprise, which is the policy of every Gov- 
ernment having the least claim to wisdom and 
sagacitv. I commend this policy, Mr. Chairman, 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, and espe- 
cially to the distinguished gentleman who stands 
at its head, [Mr. Campbell,] whose ability, dis- 
cretion, and unremitted devotion to the public 
interests, have won for him a most enviable but 
well earned reputation as an enlightened and faith- 
ful national legislator. 

I beg leave, Mr. Ohairman, to return mj thanks 
to the committee for the patient attoigion they 
have been kind enough to give me whim making 
these desultory remarks, and have only to regret 
that I could not throw more light upon the sub- 
jects I have brought to their notice. 
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February 19, 1857. 

On the queation of receiving the Report of the Investiga- 
ting Committee in the case of Wiluam A. Gilsbrt, a 
member from New York. 

Mr. BENNETT, of New York, said: 
Mr. Speaker: The question now presented is a 
serious one. It involves the privileges of every 
member of this House, and of his constituents. 
It should receive a calm and careful consideration, 
and not be acted upon with inconsiderate haste. 
In what I may say 1 disclaim intending the slight- 
est personal reflection upon any member of this 
committee; but I do intend, with all plainness, to 
enter my protest in the strongest terms aeainst 
the improper jurisdiction they have assumed, and 
the course of proceedings they have adopted in 
proceeding against individual members of this 
House, without any warrant or authority what- 
ever to justify it. I believe they have violated 
the privileges of my colleague this day, for the 
first time named by them as a party accused, and 
as a party condemned, and the privileges of every 
member of this House; that they have violated 
every principle of justice and fairness, and every 
rule or criminal and constitutional law; that they 
are acting in this matter, so far as Mr. Gilbert 
is concerned, without f'tirisdic^ton/ And acting, 
too, in the most irregular and indefensible man- 
ner, (even if they had jurisdiction,) by presenting 



Washington has existed since early in the ses- 
sion of last year. We are well satisfied that this 
organization holds the balance of power in it« 
hands, sufficient, in most cases, to kill or carry- 
any measure pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives;*' accompanied with various comments 
upon this principal charge. The member in- 
dorsed it by saying these statements were not 
wanting in troth ! A committee was appointed. 
Their authority was in these words: 

** Whereas certain statements have been pub- 
lished charging that members of the House haTe 
entered into corrupt combinations for the purpose 
of passing and preventing the passage of certain 
measures now pending before Congress: there- 
fore, 

** Rtaolvedf That a committee of five members 
be appointed by the Speaker, with power to send 
for persons and papers to investigate said charges, 
and that said committee report the evidence, and 
what action, in their judgment, is necessary on 
the part of the House without unnecessary de- 
lay. 

Their power was expresshr confined to a single 
subject — tUe investigation or the ** corrupt com* 
binations" charged. As to that, and that only 
were they authorized to investig^ate. As to that, 
and that only were they authorized to report the 
evidence, and what action, if any, was deemed ne- 
cessary. All their power was limited to that one 
subject. But they have proceeded as if their 
authority was unbounded and unlimited — as if 
they were a court of eeneral criminal jurisdiction 
— as if they were to fish round in every corrupt 
and unclean corner to see if some imputation or 
charge against a member of Congress, in relation 
to any separate or individual matter, could not 
be made by somebody — either that a member had 
done something, or at least $aid something, for 
which he could be assailed and hunted down. 
And to every charge j>rocured, full faith and 
credit are given, no matter how weak, or doubt- 
ful, or suspicious the evidence may be to support 
it; and no proof is allowed to be strong enough 
to disprove a single accusation. 

It appears now, by the paper read from the 
Clerk s desk, that this committee, instead of con- 
fining themselves within the limits of their author- 
ity — instead of investigating the '* corrupt com- 
bination "charged — have extended their in<|uinea 
far beyond that authority, to bunt u^ individual 
cases of alleged misconduct, different and distinct, 
against various members of this House. It ap- 
pears also, from the paper read, that this com-' 
mittee have made a general report in regard to 
the very matter they had authonty to inrestigate. 
There is no evidence to sustain it, and no action 
in regard to it deemed necessary. And they 
have also made several special reports in other 
cases about individual members, as to which they 
had no authority given to them by this House. 
And it further appears that all the evidence taken 
is annexed to the general and regular report. 
Why, then, are these special reports made ? Not 
to give the evidence; tiiat they do not contain. 
They are not necessary to present any fact which 
may be in evidence against any individual mem- 
ber; that would appear by the evidence itself. 
Why, then, are these four or five special reports 
^igainst individual members made ? Is it to make 
nt one-sided and garbled statement of the evidence? 
to present an argument, like prosecuting counsel 
against the accused, and thus to urge on and en- 
force the hasty and harsh judgment of the com- 



on the same paper^without trial, or time, orchance 
afforded for defense or vindication, and demand- 
ing of the House to execute forthwith the judg- 
ment they have pronounced. 

It cannot be denied, that a select committee 
like this are confined strictly within the limits of' 
the authority conferred upon them by the House, 
and cannot fi;o a single step beyond it. What 
was the authority conferred upon this commit- 
tee ? It was to investigate a specific charge of a 
corrupt combination of members of Congi;ess, 
made by the editor of a newspaper, and inoorsed 
by a member of this House. To this extent, and 
this only, was this committee charged with any 
inquiry. The editor of the newspaper said: 

** We knov> that a corrupt organization of mem- 
bers of Congress and certain lobby agents at 



an accusation and sentence here to-day. writtei^, mittee upon the ex parte proof they have stepped 
*u ...:*i .*_:-! — *: u out of the line of their duty to obtain ? Have not 

members here a right to see the evidence, and 
draw their own conclusions from it; to judge for 
themselves what it proves, or whether it really 
proves anything at all ? Where, in their written 
authority, is to be found their right to introduce 
their opinion of what is proved, and their argu- 
ments as prosecuting attorney against the accused ? 
That is what these special, unauthorized reports 
contain, and that is substantially all they contain^ 
and they wind up with the modest resolution, that 
thereupon the member shall be, and he is hereby, 
expelled ! I will not consent in this way to deprire 
any district of New York of its Representatire. 
I will not. by any act or rote of mine, help to 
commit such a legislative assassination of tho 
character of any man. 
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Waa it ever before heard of in the history of 
the worlJ, that five men could sit as the grand 
jury 10 present the accusation, as the petit jury 
to try the indictment, and as the court to pro- 
nounce the sentence, and only notify the accused 
■when it became necessary to execute judgment 
opon liim ? And yet in ail these Tarious charac- 
ters and capacities have this committee assumed 
to act against Mr. Gilbert, who was not named 
in their resolution, and against whom they had 
not a shadow of authority to proceed. This has 
been done upon ex parte evidence — the ex parte 
evidence of such specimens of corrupt humanity 
as the witness Sweeney, who proclaims his own 
criminality. I stand here to Question and deny 
the jurisdiction of thisr committee in this case 
against Mr. Gilbert. I contend their action has 
been unjust, unfair, and indefensible; in violation 
of the law of the land and of the Constitution of 
our country. What opportunity has he had to 
defend liis character or to vindicate his reputation, 
dear to liim as life — a character standing as high 
for integrity, up to this time, as that of any mem- 
ber of the committee, but which a majority seem 
80 willing to destroy > The committee say: ** We 
have tried nobody;** that is true; but they have 
condemned my colleague without trial, and now 
ask the House to sanction their act. 

It is the rule in Jefferson 's Manual, and adopted 
by the iiiles of this House, that no member can 
be assailed or attacked by any committee in this 
manner. Charges against a member should be 
first made to the House, when the member is 
present, or after he has had previous notice to 
DC present. This is to be done openly, and he is 
to be notified what the charge is. strictly, it is 
his right to be tried at the bar of the House. But 
he may himself call for a committee to investigate 
the charge, and on that investigation he should 
have the fullest opportunity of defense and vindi- 
cation — to examme anii cross-examine the wit- 
nesses at the time they give their evidence; to 
have his witnesses called and examined, and to 
have the assistance of counsel. 

Had this committee any jurisdiction to proceed toith 
any investigation or inquiry against Jdr, Gilbert. 
I deny that they had. He was not charged as 
one of a corrupt combination, and he was not 
named in the resolution appointing that com- 
mittee The rule was so laid down, and the 
authoi'ities referred to, in the case of the com- 
mittee appointed to investigate Uie causes which 
led to the death of the Hon. Jonathan Cilley. 
That committee said, in their report: 

** In discharging the trust committed to them by 
the House of Representatives, the committee have 
endeavored implicitly to obey its order, neither 
stopping short on the one hand of the full meas- 
ure of the duty imposed upon them, nor trans- 
cending its just limits on the other. They were 
of the opinion that the investigation was instituted 
solely for the maintenance of the privileges of the 
House. It was not within the province of the 
House of Representatives to investigate the causes 
which led to the death of one of its members, or 
the circumstances which attended it, with a view 
to the punishment of any offender for a high crime 
or misdemeanor. That belongs in every case ex- 
clusively to the courts of law. Senators and Rep- 
resentaii ves are not privileged from arrest in cases 
of" treason, felony, and ^breach of the peace;*' 
and it is a constitutional provision, that ** in all 
criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the 
right of a speedy and public trial by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed, which shall have been 
previously ascertained bylaw, and to be informed 
.of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be 
confronted by the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor, ana to have the assistance of counsel 
for his defense.** The inquiry, therefore, is di- 
recu'd to one object only — tne maintenance of the 
privileges of the House; and the question is what, 
in that view, were the causes which led t(r the 
death of Mr. Cilley, and the circumstances con- 
nected therewith; and did they involve a breach 
of those privileges? In pursuing this investiga- 
tion iho committee have examined all whose tes- 
timony there was reason to believe might be ma- 
terial; and Messrs. Graves, Wise, and Jones, 
ipembers of the House, were permitted to attend. 



and to examine and cross-examine the witnesses; 
and the same leave was extended to Mr. Menefee, 
of the House, and to Mr. Pearce, of the Senate, 
at their request. The entire mass of the testi- 
mony is now submitted as a part of this report." 

The committee, however, reported separate res- 
olutions, censuring three members, Mr. Graves, 
Mr. Jones, and Mr. Wise, the first as principal, 
and the others as seconds in the duel which lead 
to the death of Mr. Cilley. This was in a case 
where a member had been killed in a duel, and 
these members, as everybody knew, were en- 
gaged in the very transaction about which the 
committee were authorized to inquire. And each 
of them were notified and attended before the 
committee, and examined and cross-examined 
the witnesses. These three men were connected 
with the inquiry authorized, and concerned in 
that, and flk one report was offered. Here the 
members Ve not connected with the inquirv 
authorized, and a full report on that subject n 
made; and then the committee make other charges 
and reports against individual members. Yet 
when that report was made, it was assailed as 
irregular and improper, and finally laid on the 
table, and no action ever taken under it. 

** Mr. Robinson said it would be their duty to 
recommit all these reports and resolutions to the 
committee that brought them in, with special 
instructions that if any member was implicated 
at all, to report that single fact to the House, fur 
he was satisfied they could not move one step 
further until they had received the order and 
direction of the House. 

** He begged leave to refer to an authority of 
the highest character, whose work they had 
made a part of their own rules, where it cfid not 
conflict with them. He alluded to Jeflferson's 
Manual. In that celebrated work it was laid 
down, that * when a committee is charged with 
an inquiry, if a member prove to be involved, 
they cannot proceed against him, but must make 
a special report to the House.* 

" Mr. Robinson (afterwards) continued his re- 
marks in opposition to the course the committee 
had taken m directing and recommending the action 
qfthe Hbiue,and insisted the irregularity vitiated 
the whole proceeding. 

*' Mr. Adams said, that not only were the priv- 
ileges of the members, but the privileges of the 
whole House, and the privileges of the constit- 
uents of every member, staked on the issue of this 
case. 

** If the facts implicated any member of the 
House, let them say so; and then the members 
implicated would come properly before the House; 
at present, he thought, they were exceedingly im- 
properly before it. If members were to Be cen- 
sured or expelled, it is necessary to act with great 
caution; and it behooved the House to protect 
itself from a violation of its privileges, and to 
bring members before the House in regular and 
proper order. Mr. A. thought the committee had 
entirely transcended its power. 

** Mr. Stanley designated the committee as a 
* packed jury,* with previously formed opinions, 
and said they had no right to try the members they 
had arraigned before them. 

'* Mr. Naylor said the committee had violated 
the Constitution and laws of the land,** ** and 
insisted the resolution did not give the committee 
power to investigate the conduct of members, 
oecause they were not named therein, and yet 
they had virtually tried and condemned those 
gentlemen.** 

Mr. Adams afterwards salNI ** the report ought 
to be stamped with the seal of reprobation, so that 
future legislators might know the precedent,** and 
offered a resolution to recommit the report, with 
instructions to strike out the resolutions, and all 
the argumentative part of the report, and report 
only the facts to the House. Many others took 
similar objections to the report and resolutions, 
and the whole subject was afterwards finally laid 
on the table without a division. 

If, in that case, the proceedings were irregular, 
how much more so iivthis? There the members 
named were known to be connected with the very 
subject of inquiry, and were notified, and attended 
before the committee, and examined and cross- 
examined the witnesses, and had as much of a 
trial as could be given. Here the members 



involved are not connected in any way with the 
subject of inquiry, but are diarged with individ- 
ual and separate instances of improper conduct. 
Here they were not notified, and did not attend 
and examine and cross-examine the wimosscs; 
but the committee wjmt on secretly, and ex parte^ 
to make out the caseaihinst them; and then, after 
deciding the case, for the first time they give notice 
to the accused of the proof taken, and ask them 
what they can say wny sentence should not be 
pronounced upon them) 

I read from the Manual, page 66, and rule 139> 
adopting it: 

** When acommittee is charged with an inquiry, 
if a member prove to be involved, they cannot 
proceed against him, but must make a special re- 

Eort to the House; whereupon the member is 
eard^in his place, or at the bar, or a special au- 
thority is given to the committee to inquire con- 
cerning him.** — 9 Grey, p. 523. 

" 139. The rules of parliamentary practice, 
comprised in Jeflferson's Manual, shall govern 
the House in all cases to which they are appli- 
cable, and in which they are not inconsistent with 
the Standing Rules ana Orders of the House, and 
the Joint Rules of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. '.*>-S»(etii6cr 15, 1837. 

This rule from tne Manual is thus adopted by 
rule 139, and is as much a part of the rules of 
the House as if it was incorporated in the rules 
themselves. 

*' The case is first to be laid before the House, 
that it may judge of the fact and the grounds of 
the accusation, and how far the manner of the 
trial may concern their privileges,** (even in cases 
of felony. — J^erson*s ManwS, p. 57. 

" Whenever on aH)r public inquiry matter comes 
out that may affect the person of a member, it is 
the practice immediately to acquaint the House, 
that they may know the reasons .for such pro- 
ceeding, and take such steps as they think prop- 
er. *' — J^erson*s Manual, p. 58. 

Hatsell lays down the same rule, in the same 
words, with this addition: ** As there is no priv- 
ilege of which the House of Commons has always 
been, and indeed ought to be, more jealous.** — 
2 Haisell, p. 344. 

In the case cited from Gray *s Debates (9 Gray, 
p. 523) it was said by Sir William Williams: 
" You cannot regularly send your member to a 
committee without instructions. Will, you recom- 
mit the bill with instructions; and your member 
must be heard at the bar.** 

Mr. Hampden said: " You yourselves cannot 
empower a committee to examine a member. It 
is the privilege of the House, and the privilege of 
every person in it. If a member falls in collater- 
ally — if even they hear a member named, they stand 
up, and go no further, but report the fact to the Hou e. 
If l/iey have done irregularly, will you do so too 7 
Let it be reeomnuited, and your member may an- 
swer in his place.** — 9 Oray, p. 529. 

'* It is a clear principle of parliamentary law, 
that a committee is bound by, and is not at liberty 
to depart from, the order of reference.** — Citsh- 
ing*s Law qf Legislative Assemblies, p. 741. 

** This day, Mr. Sandys, to avoia the reflection 
of a dishonorable proceeding, in preferring a charge 
without giving previous notice, thought it proper 
to go from his place to Sir Robert Walpole, and 
in a very frank manner told him that he might 
take warning, and prepare to be upon his guard, 
for that on Friday next he should bring an accu- 
sation of several articles against him . Sir Robert 
Eaused a little upon so unexpected a compliment, 
ut thanked him very politely for the information, 
and said he desired no favor but fair play. Mr. 
Sandys afterwards mentioned this affair publicly 
in the House, and said he had a charge to make 
against an honorable member of the House, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whom he required 
to be in his place tohearand answer it on Friday 
morning next. Sir Robert returned for answer, 
that he should certainly attend; and as he was not 
conscious of any crime to deserve such an accu- 
sation, did not doubt of being able to make a 
proper defense.** — Debates in CotnmonSt vol. 12, 
p. 63. 

" When a petition is to be presented, contain- 
ing matter of charge against a member, or impli- 
cating in any manner tiis character or conduct, 
for the purpose of a parliamentary inquiry, it is 
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necessary that such member should receive notice 
beforehand of the time when the petition is to be 
presented, in order that he may then be in attend- 
ance in his place, and have an opportunity of vin- 
dicating^ himsdf iir he see's fit, aj^inst the attack 
upon him, at the time whe%the chairge is made. 

" If a petition o'f this kind is offered, without 
such noticehavingbeen previously given, itshould 
be withdrawn until the notice is given. This 
course of proceeding is analogous to what takes 
place when one member makeB a charge or com- 
plaint agaitist another. The fifst step in that caae 
IS, to move that the member in question do attend 
ita hhi place on a certain day;'aild both jsarties 
attendiVig according, the foHYier prefers his com- 
plaint. "-^'CttsMt^^ £1110 tf LtgiiUaiveiSssmblUSi 
p. 468. 

Old fomisand precedents are founded in reason 
and experience; and 'I regret that this committee 
have taken a courte without a precedent to sup- 
port it: the injustice of that proceedingis now 
apparent. If, in the language of the authority, it 
is a ** dishonorable proceeding" to make a chaise 
in the House against a mi^mbcr without notice 
given, how much more so to make that charge to 
a select committee, and for thai committee secretly 
to investigate the charge, and pass judgment upon 
• itbefore any notice is given ; and this, too, wholly 
on their own motion, without any direction' from 
tbe'Hoase—without'any report' to the House, or 
asking any power to investigate the charge — pro- 
ceeding in iSecret like a grand Jury to mAKe out a 
case by all the proof they can obtain, after which 
the accilsed has a copy of the proof > But no 
notice of any charge or specification has ever been 
given. They are called up(Uk to make defense fo 
a mass of proof xnade tx parre before a secret and 
ielf-constituted tribunal, and without any notice 
0f what the accusation, when it is made, will be; 
and when the charge is fixed upon and made, 
iod^tnent is demanded. 

No specification of any charge has ever been 
made against or served upon either of the mem- 
bers • involved ; but tbey require them to defend 
themselves against the crime, or improper con- 
duct, which the committee may think the evi- 
dence tends to prove, before the committee them- 
selves have determined "what it shall be, and when 
the accused have no means of knowing. 

One of the ablest judges New York ever pro- 
duced, in giving the prevailing opinion in its high- 
est court in a celebrated case for a conspiracy , uses 
the following language: 

"The general principle that every man is en- 
titled to a specification of the charge made against 
him, is so deeply ingrafted in our criminal law, 
and is so essential to the enjoyment and protec- 
• tSon pf personal liberty in a free country, that it 
must- be a waste of time to enforce it by argument 
Or authority. 

" What kind df notice does a defendant receive 
of the charge a^inst him byreadingan indict- 
ment (or' spedncation) that says he conspired, 
by indirect and unlawful means, to defraud some 
unknown persons— for it cannot be denied that, 
under this indictment, a defendant might have 
be^n convicted of a conspiracy to defraud a man 
lb Kamtschatka? How is he to prepare for his 
defense ? Would not a copy of the decalogue be 
as useful to point out the particular offense for 
which he was to be tried ? 

"Let Qs suppose a defendant going to trial on 
such an indictment. Until the moment arises 
when the public prosecutor opens his testimony 
on the trial, the defehdent has no means of know- 
ing for what he is to be tried ? I cannot believe 
that our law is chargeable with such gross injus- 
tice. It has been' framed and matured in wisaom 
and in mercy. It exults in the belief that every 
man is* innocent until proved gmUy. Itjglories in 
Mbrdiag the accused every means of vindicating 
Bis innocence. 'It scorns the rack and every spe- 
cies of torture. It discj^ins trick and circttmven- 
tion, and invites to an open, full, and fair inves- 
tigation x)f the offense. " 

In thatcase, after a trial and conviction, the judg- 
ment Was reversed because the charge or specifi- 
cation was too vague and indcQnite. Here, none 
Vas ever given, of any kind. The sentence ii ike 
ipec\fieatli}n, aiid th^ spectfication U the sentence. 

The evidence contains no specification. It 
comains no charge. If I must make a specifi* 



cation from the evidence in either case, it would be 
*' indiscreet expressions proved by doubtful evi- 
dence, tending to weaken public confidence in 
the supposed purity of Congress." That would 
be my specification; for I may say generally, that 
in oil this outcry about corruption, it is not proved 
that any member of Congress has ever received, 
or ever expects to receive, a farthing in money or 
property in relation to any matter whatever. But 
the accused could not possibly know what the 
specification or chiuge to be made by the com- 
mittee would be. The resolutions read to-day are 
the on^y notice ever had qf the tpecyic charges made 
against ffte members accused, or that in their opinion 
there teas any evidence upon which an accusation 
0uzht to he made. 

I submit to every member of the House and of 
this committee ihat these members tt|||ntitled to 
a fkir trial. They deny the chargflHpon oath; 
t^y denaand a trial, tt is a right tiflFcannot be 
denied. The gentleman from Maryland fMr. 
Dav»] says: «* we do not claim to have tried the 
members charged;'* but if you try them now, the 
charge will be covered up. The charges will, in 
all human probability, be used up, completely 
used up; but they demand a trial as a matter of 
strict right. If forty da^ is necessary to mature 
a charge, time for its trial should also be given. 

Do you call this secret accusation, thus made, 
a trial? The very committee are ashamed to dig- 
nify- it with any such title. The committee origin- 
ate and present the charge, Theydo not try it; 
tiie)r say there has been no trial. They coald not 
try it. No grand juror can sit on the trial of an 
indictment found by him. Why? Because the 
secret ex parte proof made before the grand jury 
cannot be useo on the trial. Not even if a wit- 
ness shouTd die before the trial, could'his evidence 
be used, taken before the errand jury, for the rea- 
son that the accused has had no cross-examination. 
And this inadmissible proof would have its influ- 
ence on him Who had once heard it, and on the 
faith of it had expressed his opinion. Will you 
expunge all rules, and allow this to be done here in 
this instance? or allow a conviction to' be had on 
evidence not a word of which would be admissible 
on trial? Do those who are so unfortunate as to 
be elected to Congress lose all their rights as men 
and citizens. Are they shielded by no. privileges 
.from such proceedings as this ? Is such a usurp- 
ation of power to be upheld? The Constitution 
gives to every man charged with any offense the 
right ** to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation; to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him; to have compulsory process 
for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have 
the assistance of counsel in his defense.'* It 
gives him also the right to* a speedy and public 
trial — ay, a public trials " in the broad light of 
day. *' in this country no secret inquisition, with 
guards at the door and guards at the gate, can sit 
in judgment on the rights of any citizen. 'The 
course of this cotnmittce would, place every mem* 
bcr at the mercy Of any single witness, like 
Sweeney, who, rrom malice or any other cause, 
might accuse' htm, without the power of vindica- 
tion, without a chance for defense. ^ 

Again, before any crime can be committed, there 

is a place aSlowed for repentance between the evil 

intent and the uncommitted act; to constitute crime 

the act must be done, and done with the criminal 

intent. ** It is one tuin§ to be tempted , another 

thing to fall;" and here, if there was any truth in 

Sweeney's tale, 

" The act did not oMlke the bad intent, 
Tt&t ppt&hed by flR^way: thnughttf &f« no tobjects— 
InceBttf bat merely thooi^ts.'' 

What is Sweeney 's story?— I do not believeone 
word Of it, except that- he was constantly boring 
and buttonholing my colleague, and might have 
labored to induce Tnplett really to believe that he 
had great influence with him . But suppose it were 
true, Wftsihe acteverconstrmmated— was anything 
ever done by Gilbcat towards its consummation ? 
Suppose Sweeney had persuaded Gilbert to tfn'> 
gage in this. If, upon reflection, he said to him- 
self, **^ I will have nothing' to do with this mat- 
ter; I will not be led on by the wicked counsel 
of that evil-minded man"— ^if ho keeps that reso- 
lution, has there been any wrong done — any crime 
committed ? Did Mr. Gilbert ever offer a reso- 
lution for Triplett*s book, or vote for it, or do 



anything in the world about it ? No, never; noth- 
ing whatever. And even Sweeney does not pre* 
tend he ever promised to introduce it or vote for 
it, or that he knew of this order on the Clerk in 
Mr. Sweeney ^s hands, and payable to him. The 
time fixed expired with the last session, and yet 
this matter was never pending before Congress. 
It was never presented or offered to be presented 
to Congress. This committee must indeed be 
sharp-scented, trying to smell out corruption from 
afar, to urge this matter here under th» state of 
facts— -a matter never presented to or pending in 
Congress. &weeney was three several times aMced 
if Mr. Gilbert was to have any of the money if 
any had been received, and each time evades it« 
and does not affirm or deny the fact; says atone 
time there was a misunderstanding, (chat muat 
have been between Sweeney and liiinaelf, as no 
one else knew of it;) and finally says, in the last 
answer given on his first examination, that *' there 
was no arrangement between Mr. Gilbert and 
myself by which 1 was to pay him anything." 

I have shown, by authority, that no select 
committee can investigate the conduct of any 
member unless he is expressly named in the order 
of the House for such investigation, or unless 
they are expressly authorized to make such In- 
quiry as they propose to make in regard to>him. 
when was Mr. Gilbert first named in this 
House as being charged with any misconduct ? 
To-day — yes, sir, to-&y; and written under' the 
accusation comes the hasty and summary sen- 
tence of the committee ! And the House are to 
vote the accusation true, and the sentence just, 
by a single vote under the operation of the pre- 
vious question I 

Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland. I preaome the 
gentleman does not desire to do me mjustice. It 
has been stated here half a dozen times, that I 
had moved the previous ouestion upon these res- 
olutions. That is a midUce. I moved that the 
report be received and printed; and I then moved 
the previous question upon the motion to print. 

Mr. BENNETT, Of New York. I am very 
glad the gentleman has made the correction. I 
supposed the previous question would extend to 
the vote upon the resolutions. 

I willrefer to anothercase which occurred daring 
this present Congress — that of Mr. Herbert. He 
was charged with maimer, and yet this House 
refused to order even a committee of investiga- 
tion. He was indicted for that crime; on the first 
trial the jury did not agree; on the second trial 
he was acquitted. He is still a member of this 
House. If there has been any criminal offense in 
either of these canes, they are as open to be proe- 
ecuted in any court of law. as that was. Why 
should a trial be had before a select committee, 
faoldingaseeret session, for asmaller offense, when 
this House would not even order an investigation , 
when the chaige was that the member had com- 
mitted the highest crime-known to' the law ? 

If these matters do not amount to a criminal 
offense, they are stfll more unworthy of notice. 
But they are of such a nature, in each lease, as to be 
a criminal offense if legally established. Where, 
then, should these Ohargea be tried ? If they have 
any realToundation, certainly in a cenrt of law. 
If the parties are innocent, let them be vindicated; 
If Riiilty ilet thetn be tried before the proper tribu- 
nal, and their guilt established in the proper and 
legitimate way. In the enc ease, they should not 
be prejudiced; in* the other, no one would object 
to their expulsion from the House. 

I am not here defbnding crime. If these- are 
criminals, '* prove andminish." Jam defending 
the privileges of this House, insisting that thev 
shall' not- be Mmek down in the person of my col- 
league. I am claiming that no man sheeid be 
condemned unheard, noi^ without tha fuUest and 
fairest opportunity to establish his innocence. In 
the courts these tnen would be protected by all 
the safeguards Of the Constitution; they should 
be equalTy so protected in this Hall. 

Tlie resolution appointing this committee was 
ill^onsrdered and iil-advised. This whole pro- 
ceeding is wrong. I concur fully with what was 
said by General Bayly, of a committee raised in 
a former Congress, and who claimefd to have to 
some extent a kind of general authority; but cerw 
tainly nothing like what is claimed by this com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. Baylor saidt '* If thdra. is: anv aecuration 
a^insiaily mdmdual member,. the House has a 
right, for the (Mroteciion of ita own digiutv> to 
tnveflti^e his conduct, and expel him if the 
ehar^ id weJ( founded. But, sir, I loathe, loon- 
temn, I detest, this sort of fishiup investisation* 
when DO thing is alleged against any menooer of 
this House, but ageneral accusation is made, and 
ft committee raised to see if something cannot be 
found out prejudicial to the reputation of some 
member of the body to which we all ought to be 
proud to belong; but God ftnows I would not 
remain in it a day, if I believed one half of what 
my colleague suspectd." 

1 was not present when this: resolution was 
adopted; but after what has now taken place, I 
nevor would rote to raise an inrestigating com* 
snittee unlesS' a distinct and specific charge was 
made against some person named by aresponsible 
accuser, and supported by suffictanc legal eyidtince 
(o justify such a measure. I would naver estab- 
lish an inquisttion or a fishiiig eommittee,.direce- 
ing ita pursuit aiW this man or that, at pleaaura, 
determined to show ita power and patriotism on 
somebody, and swayed in its purposes by party 
feelings, by passion or prejudice,, or any chance 
information or direction that may be given to it. 
But we have done a worse thing than that. We 
Imve passed a general law to milk out corruption 
from corinpt witnesses by offering premiums, 
immunities, and protection to whoever will ac«- 
euse amember of Congress— a premium fortreadi'- 
ery and falsehood. The lobby, denounced as so 
corrupt and corrupting, are ail invited to throw 
their odminality on the shoulders of any member 
against whom tfaay may hove ill-feeling'. You 
have surrounded every member by ready wit- 
neaaea to remember evsry rncautioor word, to 
watch, with a foe's malignity, every expression j 
to acttacfa to them his own meaning, and relets 
thettt in his own manner* 

My experience ini courts haa taught me to die* 
credit the testimony of the informer and accom^ 
plice — to require aa full proof in* corroboration of 
their evidence aa would, be sufficient without it; 
and such is, in fact, the practice, for corrobora- 
tion is required not only aa to the body of the 
offense, but that the accuaed was the person com*- 
mining it. The maxim of die law is just that 
*^ no credit should be given to him who alleges 
hia own turpitude. " m courts, accomplices and 
infonnera are received with great reluctance. It 
is said: '' The law confeases ita weakness by 
ealline in the assistance of those by whoiti it has 
been broken. U offers a premium to treadienr, 
and destroys the last virtue which cKngs tioi the 
degraded transgreasor. " I once saw an ascom- 
pl£e broBght into court to give evidence against 
bersona he had charged as beinjBf engaged with 
aim in a robbery,. in order to be djaeharged from 
prosecution for a later crinxe. He told the story 
of thfi robbery with ail the minute particulars, 
and was connrmed and corroborated in every 
particular where facta were known to othera. m 
DOM the ordeal of a long and close crosa4xamin^ 
ation without changin]^ a word ^ his evidence, 
without the least evasion or liesitart]on;^nd io 
tha- crowded court-room,, perhaps the judge was 
the only person serve th» accused and their coun* 
sel who ooubted its truth. I ksew the judge did 
doubt it by the patient iadulgcnce with which 
he allowed it ao long to continue, and by the few 
qu«6tion»he asked. He— •! refer to Justice More- 
hooae^— was not only aa excellent judge, but one 
of the best of men. I may say so now without 
flattery, for he is no longer living. When 1 had 
nearly abandoned all hope, at the suggestion of 
one OT tfie prisoners, an inquiry was made about 
changing the stolen property from the place where 
it was first secreted— a fitct of which there was 
other proof. The witness readify answered, told 
Tvhere and how it was done, namely — by the 
prisoners — and that he saw them do it from a win- 
dow at his fvther*s house, giving the date^ more 
than a year before, (which was a few days after 
th» robbery;.) 0aid it was in the nijg^t, between 
nine and ten o'clock-^ bat it was a bright moon- 
light night, almost as light aa day, and he could 
■ee them plainly, akhou^ the place was one 
handred rods or more distant. An almanae was 
pvoeared of thai year, mmtk hy it it appearer.1 the 
Bioofl did not riaa wei the ivght ht aiaited ika 



property was^ removed, until near morning. And 
then a witness, who remembered being out that 
nig^t, was called-, who stated it was dark and 
rainy. Immaterialaa this fact wasi it saved the 
accused. The judge had the moral courage to 
tell the jury that the witnees was unworthy of 
credit. They left, the room, only to return an 
immediate verdict of acquittal. It was afterwards 
proved, beyond doubt, that the witness, his own 
orother, and another person, comm i|| |d' the rob- 
bery. He stated the truth as to alPfte facts. in 
relation to the crime— the falsity of hia evidence 
was alone in naming the persons who were not 
with him, instead of those who were. 

Look at Sweeney, with a contract civen to him, 
held by him, never seen or heard of by Gilbset. 
Is he worthy of credit when he seeks to transfer 
hia own|||pinality to another? There is not a 
iactor ciMfcstaoce to corroborate his story; but 
many- that pive it the lie diroct, and that ase- totally 
irreconcilable and inoonsistent with it. The evi^ 
dence altogether iaof the most suspicious kind— 
M^nissionS) taUcy convcDsations^ impressions, in- 
ferencesi hearsay, conjectures, and4iMpiciofii,.all 
depending on the accuracy and honesty of Swee«r 
ney — all placed beyond the chance of any contra- 
diction r by being fixed* up as having occurred 
between them alone^ when there- was no eyatoaeei 
and no ear to hear. Professing reluctance, he in* 
vitesevevy inquiry; coiling himaelf up in the sealy 
circles of cautious peijary , Jia is continually fight* 
ing contradintioos and deaialain. advance* wlueh 
he sayS' he anticipates* No unprejudiced man 
can read his testimony, and not say one thing at 
least: that iti haa satisfied him the witness is a 
corrupt, dishonest man. But io no inataoeo of 
any conversation are the words»or the import, or 
aubstattce» pretended to be given. Such e.videnoe 
is always dangerous, and asvsp reliabis. 

I refer to Starkie's Evidenoe-, volume l,.pa^fl 
46I« 463, and note It is a standard- ana ele- 
mentary work. 

** Of all kinds of evidence, that of extra^judi* 
cial and casual observation is the weakest and 
most unsatisfactory ; auch words are often spoken 
without serious inlentionj and they are always 
liable to be mia taken and miacemembered; and 
their meeming is liable to be misrepresented and 
exaggerated. A hearer hi apt to clothe the ideas 
of the speaker as he understands them^ in his- 
own language; and' by this translation the real 
meaning must often be lost. A witness, too, who 
is not entirely indifferent between the parties, 
will, frequently, without being conscious that he 
does so, gite too high a coloring to what has betn 
said. 

** The necsssitv for oaotion cannot be too 
strongly and emphaticaUy impressed, where par- 
ticular eiq)ressioQS aredetaitcd in evideaeerWhich 
were uaed at a remote diatance of time; or to 
which the attention of the witnesses was not 
particularly called; or where misconception was 
likely to arise from their situation and the cir- 
eumstaBfCes under which they were placed; or 
from the pcejudices of the waness, especially if 
his object was to extract an admissiaa for the 
purposes of the cause. Soeh evidence is fabrj* 
cated easily; contradiotsd with di£5bculty* la 
eoset ofthU kUtd, the oonducf tifth^ purHti^ and thpsi 
fa€t» and eirownHmces ttf the east which are ftee 
from auapieioftt are fatqwiiUiy the H^tt and Bwteak 
guid€i to truth. Evidence of this nature is of the 
very weakest kind wbete it is doubtful whether 
the party making the admiasion knew his legal 
rights and aituauon. 

** I once heard a learned Jud|^e,. (now no Biore«) 
in BiMnmioe up on a trial ioc foiigery,. inform the 
jury that tne prisoner^ in a convcraatlon which 
ne sad had with one <k the wltneases, had said: 
* I am the drawer, the acceptor, and the indorser 
of the hiU. ' Whilst tho learned judge was com- 
menting on the force of these expressions* he 
Was, at the instance of the prisoner, set right aa 
to the statement of the witness, which was, that 
the prisoner had said : * I knou the drawer, the 
acceptor, and the indorser of the bill,' Had the 
witness, and not the judge, made the miataket 
the consequences mieht have bean fatajL The 
prisoner was acquitted . " 

Chancellor Walworth , in the case of Law against 
Merrillf ases this emphatic language: 

" Evidence to establishailhcthy uie admisaiotta 
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of a party should always be serutinised and Fef> 
cei ved with caution . U is the most- dangerous (Aol 
can be admitted in a> eonrt qfjustke^ and the mosti 
liable to abyss. Although a witness is perfectly 
honesty it is impossible » in most cases, for him to 
give tiie exact words in which an admiasion wa« 
made,, and even the- transposition of the wordtr 
of a party may give a meaning entirely different 
from that which was intended to be conveyed \a 
the witness. "--6 Wwtd.,277. 

How much weaker is- it when the honesty of 
the witness^ as well as his accuracy, is called in 
question-* when he admits his own criminality—* 
and thus renders himself unworthy of credit. 1 
fear this has not been remembered by the commit- 
tee. Similar authority may be found' in every 
work on evidence, (See 1 Cow.. and Hill's Notesy 

g. 377.) The charge is founded alone upon 
weeney's teatimony. He makev it agfunst « 
man who heretofore has held the highest reputa- 
tion for character and integrity; that all)n^ shoulii 
be a perfect shield. If such testimony is- to ba 
taken so freely and confidingly, then tnere is not 
a member here who may nothaveohargies trumpsd 
up against him. And we must consider, too,. that 
tile world is not a jury waiting to hear the final 
decision. This report will go out».and with i^ 
charges against the character of Mr. GriLBsa* 
which he has had no oppoctMnity to meet. It will 
make an impression upon the public nrind, and 
nothio^hat can be done hereafter will turn back 
the tioHf public opinion, and reinstate him. Wk 
public confidenee. After his name hasibeen. raad^ 
odious, who will stop to hear or remember hi^ 
vindication, if it should come long aDerwards? 

Is it not true that the rights of every roeinbsr 
upon this floor are involved in this decision|.as 
are also the rights of every member's constitu- 
ents? And I insist that this special report should 
be aent back to the committee, with the instruor 
tions i have mentioned. It does not contain any- 
thing which the resolution appointing the convr 
mittee requires. It contains wnat purports to ha 
their con«lasions« drawn from the evidence; anil 
they say in this very report that there ia a general 
report upon the subject of inquiry commiitad to 
themi and that the entire evidence is annexed tfl» 
that general neport; and doubtless^ also*, theiii 
opinion as to what action^if any, is necessaryoii 
that subject. What mora do you want? Tha 
whole duty of the committee is discharged. I am 
willing to receive that report and adopt it. But 
why are there four special reports to be receive4 
or acted upon? They arc upon other suljiecAs* 
and outside of the direction of this House^ Thfb 
committee go out of their way to originato othec 
chargea against individual meaUiers, and thei& 
make their special reports in tiiese other caseiu 
Can such ao instance oe found in the history of 
the past? And beside* they are mere arguments 
of counsel against the men thus improperly as* 
sailed, not even conuining the ovidencei but tlieif 
inferences of what the evidence tends to provs* 
Who ever heard of a grand jury indietinga maft 
and then sending an aigiiment along to ur^ his 
conviction ? 

There is another thing of which I think the as* 
cased have a right to complain. The oommittea 
have pubUshed all this oire-sidedt e» parts evv* 
dence. It is. a rule of parliamentary law, and iH 
is one of your own rules, that no eommittee shall 
publish, or order to be printed, any matter before 
them. That is to he done by the House; and yet 
this evidence^ taken io secret, and not permittedr 
to be heard by any man outsideof the committee- 
room, has been, printed, and is now in the hands 
of the editors of two or three papers in ths aity 
of New York, to be published to the world. Do 
vott not do iniuatice to the accused by this^ 
Would a grand jury allow of such a proceed iaigl 

I beg genilenMiU to remember tliat Uiey may da 
greaJt uijustiGe in their extreme desire to hu,nt ufi 
crime ia tlieir holy horror of corruption. If they 
have found a moo who may have been guilty of 
some imprudence or indiscretion, or what isjusl 
as bad, is accused of it, it is far from acting fairly, 
as judges, to cry out ** mad dog!'* and hunt him. 
down, and pour out upon his devoted head all tha 
indignation that all the members of Congress feel 
againstvillainy and corruption in generiu. Went 
I to be tried for any crime or ofiiensa, I would pra.y 
to he tnad faya jury who had aevard^na or httok 
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suspected of doing a similar thing with that 
charged against me — by men with clean hands 
and honest hearts — men above the reach of sus- 
picion, who would be slow to credit such an 
accusation against another; not by judges who 
thought the condemnation of another necessary 
to vindicate their own innocence, or to exonerate 
them from suspicion. I say this in answer to the 
argument used byihe gentleman from South Car- 
olina [Mr. Orb] the other day* that the men in- 
tended by Simonton should be named and pro- 
ceeded against, that he and every other member 
of the liouse might be relieved and exonerated 
from suspicion. Assuming that every charge 
figainst Congress is true, and must be laid on 
some one's snoulder8,in my judgment there is a 
want of manliness in avowing such a motive of 
action, or urging such an argument to influence 
the action or others. He that fears he may be 
suspected can hardly be an impartial judge of the 
accused. I can say to that gentleman, he does 
himself injustice by such an argument. 

I assume that the committee only want to do 
what the House directed them to do. I would 
not assume anything else unless they show by 
their conduct that they do desire to go beyond 
their authority. There are to be four or five of 
these special reports besides the re^Iar report, 
which i^, alone, a full compliance with the order 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER. There is only 01^ report 
made to the House, and that is a report Wfull, as 
the Chair understands it. The Cnair does not 
receive a report in part. 

Mr. BENNETT, of New York. I got my 
information from outside rumors. And the fact 
will turn out, I think, as I have stated. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair receives the re- 
port in full. It is not competent for the commit- 
tee to make a partial one without special leave. 

Mr. BENNETT, of New York. I ask if it 
is not just to the accused that their privileges 
and rights should be protected, and that this 
committee should report only the evidence taken 
in relation to the general subject about which only 
they were directed to inquire? and also that they 
should state, in that report, or by reference to the 
evidence, whether, in the course of their inquiry, 
any members have been implicated ? Then the 
House can take such action Tif any is necessary) 
as may be deemed nroper in regard to them, 
giving to the accusea every opportunity of de- 
fense. This is demanded as a right, that they 
may not be prejudged or condemned before they 
are heard, and that they may establish their in- 
nocence by confronting their accusers, and having 
a fair trial. That is what I regard as a right, not 
to be denied, and trust the committee will not 
object to this course. It is what is required by 
parliamentary law — by every principle of consti- 
tutional and criminal law. If they have been 
involved in the course of these inquiries, specific 
charges should be made out against them, and a 
committee appointed to try them, or they should 
be tried at the bar of the House; and then I trust 
that this mass of disiointed, inconsistent testi- 
mony may be met and answered, and its errors, 
inaccuraciesiand falsity be detected and exposed. 
Are any members of the committee afraid that 
these men will show themselves innocent? One 
gentleman [Mr. Davis, of Maryland] has said 
their guilt will be covered up for want of time to 
try them. I trust not. The want of time should 
not bo spoken of. In the language of an old 
authority, •* If there is time for accusation, there 
is time for vindication also." Justice can only 
be done in this way. Let Sweeney and his con- 
federates repeat their charges, and give their evi- 
dence where they can be placed under the torture 
of a cross-examination at the same time; for it 
is a torture to dishonest witnesses. Put them to 
that ordeal and test of truth, and see if the triers 
do not discover in their manner or their testi- 
mony that which should discredit it. Nothing 
of this can now appear. 

I have said all I desire to say. I do not mean 
to assail any man. I do not mean to charge any 
design of doing wrong upon the committee; but 
I protest ag:ain8t the jurudiction they have as- 
sumed — against the course of action they have 
pursued. Under such a course of proceeding 
there ia no Mcurity for any num. The privileges 



which have been assured to us, and heretofore 
enjoyed, which have been fought for so earnestly 
for ages in the House of Commons of England, 
are struck down by ourselves in our own Halls, 
and we become the most helpless body of men 
upon the face of the earth , incapable of self-defense 
or self-preservation, subject to be accused and 
condemned by anybody and everybody in defi- 
ance of the law, of constitutional riffht, and every 
safeguard ^ich is secured to the humblest indi- 
vidual in the land. 

This course of proceeding will never do. We 
must not be quite so anxious to offer up victims. 
We must not be so very anxious for blood, to 
convince the public that we are pure. I think the 
public will juage more correctly of Congress than 
to require that to be done. I do not think it is 
any evidence that a man is better thaaM| fellows, 
because he seeks to pronounce a has^Kind cruel 
judgment upon them. I therefore beg every 
member of this House to look carefully at the 
authorities which I shall publish with my remarks, 
and if they will not listen to me, to listen to the 
voice of experience, and to the wisdom of those 
who have gone before us. 

I have spoken of tlie committee as a body. So 
far as they have made the general report, and 
acted in accordance with the authority and direc- 
tion given, they are unanimous; but so far as 
these special reports are concerned, which, as I 
contend, are irregular, and outside of their com- 
mission, and should not be received or acted on in 
the House, they are not unanimous. The chair- 
man of the committee, I am informed, makes a 
dissenting report, on the ground that the commit- 
tee should follow the rule in Jefferson's Manual, 
(which is also the rule of the House,) and report 
only the fact of members being involved to tUe 
House, and that these special reports are there- 
fore irregular and unauthorized. So that the com- 
mittee themselves are not unanimous on the ques- 
tion of admitting and acting on these special and 
separate reports. 



NAVAL DEPOT AT BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA. 

SPEECH OF HON. A. IVERSON, 

OF GEORGIA, 
In the Sbnatb, January 20, 1857, 

On tbe biU sttthorizing the establisbment of a Naval Depot 
on Blytbe Island, at Brunswick, on tbe coast of Georgia, 
and for other purposes; the pending question, being on 
the motion of Mr. Ma.llort to recommit tbe hill to tbe 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. IVERSON said: Mr. President, if I had 
consulted my health, I should not have been in 
the Senate to-daj. I was suffering pain yester- 
day; I am suffenng more to-day. 1 ought really 
to be confined to my room rather than be here; 
but the interest I feel in common with my con- 
stituents in this bill compels me to forego all per- 
sona! considerations, ana to trespass, as briefly as 
possible, on the attention of the Senate in discuss- 
ing the merits of the subject before us. I did not 
expect or intend to enter upon a discussion of the 
merits of the bill on the motion of the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Mallory] to recommit it to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. I was content 
to let that motion be decided by the Senate, with- 
out debate upon the merits of the bill; but the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Butler] thought 
proper, in the speech which he delivered yester- 
day, to enter at some length upon the merits of 
the ((\iestion, not so much, it is true, as to the 
capacities and claims of Brunswick, but as to 
those of another place, which it seems is to be 
brought forward as a rival to it; and I feel justi- 
fied, therefore, in going to some extent into the 
whole subject before the Senate, t the more 
readily take this course because I suppose that 
this motion to recommit may be considered and 
prove to be a test question upon the bill itself. 
Although, as I stated yesterday, it may not be 
the intention of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
to give the bill the go-by in tnis way, yet doubt- 
less that would be the effect of the motion if it 
prevails. If it goes back to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs it will not, in all probability, be 
reported back to the Senate in time for its action 
daring the present session . I caU , therefore, upon 



all the friends of the bill, if it has any friends on 
this floor, to stand by me in resisting this motion, 
in the firm persuasion that if it prevails the bill 
will be defeated. I object to the recommitment 
of the bill because I see no good reason why it 
should take that course. AH the inforronitnn 
which can possibly be obtained bearing U]>on the 
subject is already before the Senate. I do not 
beheve that the Committee on Naval AfTairs ran 
bring forward any new facta which can enlighten 
the judgment of the Senate. So far as the capaci- 
ties and qualities of the harbors on the southern 
Atlantic coast are concerned, with reference to 
the establishment of a naval depot, the most accu- 
rate surveys and examinations have already been 
made, under oflicial authority, of every place that 
has any pretensions whatever for such an estab- 
lishment. In 1827 a survey of the harbor of Port 
Royal, as well as other southern ports, Bruns- 
wick included, was made, under orders from the 
Nary Department, by Lieutenant Stockton, and 
the accuracy of his examinations and reports has 
been tested by subsequent surveys made by the 
most competent and reliable naval officers under 
instructions from the Government, and recently 
by ofiicers attached to the ofilice of the Coast Sur- 
vey. So that there can be no doubt or difficulty 
in relation to the facts which bear upon this case. 
Now, sir, the Senate is as well able to form a cor- 
rect opinion upon these facta already collated, 
printed, and in our possession, as the Committee 
on Naval Afifairs. It does not require the re- 
searches of that committee to enlighten the Sen- 
ate upon a subject already within the power of 
every one to understand. There is, therefore, no 
necessity for the reference demanded. 

Mr. I'resident, in 1827, as I have stated, the 
harbors of Port Royal and Brunswick were sur* 
veyed and particularly examined by Lieutenant 
Stockton, of the Navy. In 1836 the Senate passed 
a resolution instructing the Secretary of the Navy 
to appoint a commission of naval officers to ex* 
amine personally the various harbors on the At- 
lantic coast south of the Chesapeake Bay, with 
a view to determine upon the most eligible site 
for a navy-3rard. A commission was accordingly 
instituted, consisting of Captains Wooleey, Clax- 
ton, and Shubrick, the latter gentleman being 
a native of South Carolina, and naturally with 
feelings and prejudices in favor of his own State. 
I will here tsike occasion to say, that in some re- 
marks submitted by meyesteraay, I mistook that 
fentleman for the present Commodore Shubrick. 
now learn that it was the brother of the Com- 
modore. The resolution of the Senate under 
which they were appointed directed them ** to 
examine the ports south of the Chesapeake Bay 
with a view to their comparative facilities and ad- 
vantages for the establishment of a navy-yard. '* 
These commissioners proceeded under instruc- 
tions from the Navy Department, to make a per- 
sonal and minute examination of all the harbors 
on the southern Atlantic coast and Florida as far 
as Pensacola. They were men of experience, of 
science,*and of ability; they were charged with a 
special duty; they had ample time to perform it 
accuratfilyand faithfully; they spent many months 
in the prosecution of their labors; they examined 
personally, and with scientific instruments; and 
they made a full and complete report to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy upon all the places examined. 
In February, 1837, Mr. Dickerson, then Secre- 
tary of the Navy, submitted their report to Con- 
gress. In that report those commissioners say: 

" We have given to the subject all the reflection which 
its national importance demands, have personally inf^pccied 
the several ports whOAe draught of water gave claim to put>- 
lic attention, and have maturely weighed their relative pre- 
tensions to the favorable consideration of the Government. 

"The undersigned, arriving at a preference for n panica- 
lar port, have discarded all prejudice of a local and sectional 
nature, and have solely been influenced by a strict regard 
of the public good. As a basis for their decision they have 
looked for fundamental principles, and have been guided 
by the great desiderata in a naval establii^hroent on shore. 
They may be classed under the following heads, and obtain 
value in the order in which they stand," &c. 

They examined Charleston, Port Royal, Sa- 
vannah, Darien, Brunswick, St. Mary's, Key 
West, and the Tortugas. They decide against 
Charleston, Darien, St. Mary's, Key West, and 
Tortugas, because of the shallowness of the wa- 
ter on their bars, not admitting the entrance of 
any veasel larger than a aloop-of-war. They 
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narrow down the selection, therefore, to three 
points, viz: Beaufort, (Port Roya],) in South 
Carolina, Savannah, and Brunswick, in Georgia. 
They made a close and accurate personal and 
scientific cxaminatioQ of these three points, and 
it is worthy of remark that the result of their ex- 
aminations coincides fully with that made by Mr. 
Stockton nearly ten years before. The*commis- 
gioners decidea against Savannah on the ground 
that, though she has a greater depth of water on 
her bar than either Beaufort or Brunswick, yet a 
sufficient depth of water could not be carried up 
the Savannah river to a safe and eligible point for 
the construction of a navy-yard. The commis- 
sioners were no doubt correct in this conclusion. 
Savannah is not a proper place for such an estab- 
lishment; and so far as I am informed or believe, 
she puts forward no claim for one. The State of 
Georgia has preferred no claim for such an estab- 
lishment at Savannah. She asks that a naval 
depot be established at Brunswick, from a con- 
viction that Brunsw^ has superior advantages 
over any and all otlrer southern Atlantic ports. 
Her Legislature, at its last session, passed joint 
resolutions instructing her Senators, and request- 
ing her Representatives in Congress, to use their 
efforts in procuring the adoption of this measure. 
It is in obedience to these resolutions, as well as 
to consult the public interest, that the bill under 
consideration has been submitted to the action of 
Congress. 

It seems, therefore, that the contest for this 
naval depot is narrowed down between Beaufort, 
in South Carolina, and Brunswick, in Georgia. 
Now, I propose to examine the claims of these 
two points, and in doing so, will " nothing ex- 
tenuate or set down aught in malice." fwill 
state every fact fairly in favor of Port Royal 
• sound ana bar that can have any bearing upon 
the subject. 

The commissioners (Woolsey, Claxton, and 
Shubrick) make the following remarks: 

*' As a basis for tbeir decision, they have looked for fun- 
damental principles, and have been guided by the great de- 
siderata in a naval establishment on shore. They may be 
classed under the following head^, and obtain value in the 
order \a which they stand, viz : 

" 1. Sufficient depth of water to permit firee access, at any 
state of tide, for ilie heaviest class of sbipt-o/^war. 

<< 3. Defense by land and by water. 

"3. Resources and supplies of every kind for the speedy 
equipment of fleets. 

" 4. Salubrity at every season of the year. 

<<5. Ample supply of fresh water. 

« 6. Facility of wharflng and docking.'* 

They say: 

« As no port south of the Chesapeake possesses all these 
advantages, (and, indeed, there is but one in the whole 
Union which doe^ possess tliem,) it has become the duty 
of the undersigned, by the resolution of the Senate, to de- 
signate that one which seemed to them to have the greater 
number of approximating qualifications." 

Now, sir, in relation to the first point, which 
is, perhaps, the most material, and without which 
of course all the others have no value, let us in- 
stitute a comparison of the depth of water on the 
bars and in tne harbors between Port Royal and 
Brunswick. The commissioners say in relation 
to Beaufort, or Port Royal: 

*< This harbor was surveyed by Lieutenant Stockton in 
18S8. His report has been tested by soundings and observ- 
ation, and its general correctness aiicenained. The arm of 
tlie sea, which enters between Hunting and Hilton's Islands, 
is known as Port Royal Sound. It is sufficiently deep ana 
capacious to accommodate the lareest fleets, but, like all 
the ports soutli of the Chesapeake, labors under the dL«ad- 
vantages of having a bar placed at its entrance. From the 
bar to Beaufort, the distance Is about eighteen miles. ,A 
better position lor a navy-yard can be found in the vicinity 
of Beaufort tlian at the town. The bar has an average 
depth of seventeen feet, which permits, with a full tide, the 
passage of a frigate. Beaufort is placed in the line of in- 
ternal navigation between Charleston and Savannah, and 
hence, if blockaded by an enemy by sea, has a safe and 
speedy transport of supplies. The absence of a fresh water 
river and marshes seems to assure as great a degree of 
health as in any of the southern harbors." 

Beaufort then, according to this report, has an 
average depth of seventeen feet on the bar at mean 
low water. That corresponds with the report of 
Lieutenant Stockton. It is the result of the per- 
sonal examination of these tliree naval captains; 
but subsequently to that time, in 1855, another 
survey, under the instructions of the Coast Survey 
Office, was made by Lieutenant Maffitt. I have 
before me a chart furnished by the Coast Survey 
OlScei which lays 4own the Boaodings of all the 



channels which lead over the three bars of Port 
Royal Sound. 

There are three entrances to Port Royal Sound : 
the eastern, the southeastern, and the southern 
channel. The eastern channel carries only four- 
teen feet at mean low water. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is put down here at seven- 
teen feet. 

Mr. IVERSON. The chart does not state so. 
The southeastern and southern channels carry 
the largest quantity of water over the bar, and it 
is to them that I address myself. I think I can 
show to the satisfaction or any impartial man 
that they have no advantage whatever over Bruns- 
wick in respect of water; and I draw my conclu- 
sions from authentic information. Alluding to 
the southeastern pass. Lieutenant Mafiitt, in his 
marginal n^s on this chart, gives the various 
bearings, afflrthen states that ** not less than nine- 
teen feet at mean low water" can be carried over 
this bar. 

There is, therefore, according to the survey of 
Lieutenant. Mafiitt, nineteen feet at mean low 
water on the bar in the southeastern channel. In 
the southern channel he also states that nineteen 
feet at mean low water can be carried through. I 
concede, therefore, that nineteen feetjgnay be car- 
ried at mean low water on either of those chan- 
nels, into Port Royal harbor; and when we get 
into the harbor it is sufiiciently capacious for any 
fleet that would probably ever be anchored there. 

But let us proceed. Lieutenant Mafilitt says 
that the mean rise and fall of the tides is six and 
six tenths feet; so that with nineteen feet at low 
water added to the six and a half feet of high 
water, we have twenty-five and a half or twenty- 
six feet; which is the deepest water that can be 
carried over the bar at either of these entrances, 
according to the soundings marked on this chart, 
and the marginal notes of the surveyor. 

Mr. MALLORY. I have the report of Lieu- 
tenant Maffitt before me, and he says that the 
mean rise and fall of the tides is seven feet. The 
spring tide is nine feet, and the neap tide is five 
feet, and there are twenty feet at reean low 
water, according to the Coast Survey, in the chan- 
nel to which the honorable Senator now refers; 
so that if the report of Lieutenant Maffitt, which 
I hold in my hand, be correct, there would be 
twenty-nine feet at spring tide in this channel, 
and twenty-seven feet during high tide at the 
mean rise and fall. 

Mr. IVERSON. I do not know how Lieuten- 
ant Maffitt makes a contradiction. The map I 
hold in my hand purports to be ** the United States 
surveyor reconnoissance of Port Royal entrance 
and Beaufort harbor. South Carolina, by the 
hydrographic party under the command of Lieu- 
tenant J. N. Maffitt, United States Navy, in 1855;" 
aad from it I have read these remarks, which 
state that over these channels nineteen feet may 
be carried, and that the mean rise and fall of the 
tide is six and six-tenths feet. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am sure my friend from 
Geor^a would not wish to have anything omitted 
in this statement, 

Mr. IVERSON. I will make a true statement 
of the facts as far as I understand them. Per- 
haps there is a misunderstanding as to the point 
where the tides rise. I called at the Coast Survey 
Office for the purpose of ascertaining these facts, 
and the officer in charge informed me that the 
mean rise and fall of the tide inside o'f the bar at 
Port Royal station is six and six-tenths feet, the 
spring tide at the same place is seven and six- 
tenths, and the mean rise and fall of the tide at 
the town of Beaufort is seven and three- tenths, and 
the spring tide at the same place is eight and three- 
tenths feet. Lieutenant Maffitt, in that report, 
I presume, must mean the rise and fall of the tide 
at Beaufort. It is a singular fact that the rise and 
fall of the tide is greater at Beaufort, eighteen 
miles from the bar, than at the bar itself. vVhile 
it is eight and three-tenths at the spring tide and 
seven and three-tenths at the mean tide at Beau- 
fort, it is only six and six-tenths on the bar, 
according to this chart, and that is what I base 
my statement upon. That information 1 obtained 
from the Coast Survey Office, and I presume it is 
correct. 

But it is a matter of very little consequence 
whether there be twenty-five and a half feet of 



water on the bar at high tide at Port Royal, or 
twenty-six and a half (?et. This is only snfiicicnt 
for a frigate, and not sufficient for a sj^vcnty-four. 
I admit there is sufficient water on the bar at Port 
Royal to carry a frigate at high water into the 
harbor, and as far as that is concerned, Bruns- 
wick has no advantage over Port Royal. 

1 will proceed now to show that Port Royal 
can have no advantage over Brunswick in any one 
isolated respect. The commissioners, nfUT stating 
the character of the harbor, say, in relation to 
the water at Brunswick: 

*/ Proceeding towards the land, by travrrring the whols 
breadth of the channel, the soundings emdually ^hoaJr>d to 
eighteen feet, which u the least draught of water found in 
the c)iannel-way." 

Eighteen feet at low water, therefore may be 
carried over Brunswick bar. It is true. Lieuten- 
ant Trenchard, of the Coast Survey, in his rccont 
examination, made during last year, states that 
** St. Simon's bar runs nearly north and south, 
is half a mile in len<;th and less in width. Sev- 
enteen feet is carried over it at mean low water.*' 

The commissioners, in 1836, reported that 
eighteen feet might be carried over the iiar at 
Brunswick at mean low water. Now, sir, what 
depth may be carried at high water.? The com- 
missioners state the mean rise of the iid(! at 
six feet, making twenty-four feet. Lieutenant 
Trenchard puts it down at seventeen feet at low 
water, and the mean rise of the tide at st'von fect^ 
making twenty -four feet at mean high water. All 
concur that twenty-six feet may be carried over? 
the bar at high spring tide. The twrniy-fotir * 
feet at mean tide, the commissioners say, is suf^ „ 
ficient for a frigate. '' 

What advantage, then, has Port Royal over 
Brunswick? Either of them will admit a fri<:ato; 
neither will admit a seventy-four. Nofrii;?nte can 
pass over either bar except at hi»h water, and at 
nigh water any frigate of your Navy can go over 
Brunswick bar as well os over the bar at Port 
Royal. A seventy-four cannot ^o into either of 
them. Where, then, is the practical difference? 

Mr. BUTLER. 1 beg your pardon. 

Mr. IVERSON. If a seventy-four can go into 
Port Royal it can go into Brunswick also. Cer- 
tainly such a ship could only pass over cither of 
these bars at high spring tide, and there is no ad- 
vantage in that respect of one over the other. 

In relation to the water on the bar at Bruns- 
wick, it is a fact that it has as much water as any 
navy-yard in the United States, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of three. Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire has forty-two feet at low water, and filty 
and six-tenths feet a-t high water, in mean ordi- 
nary tides. Boston has eighteen feet only at low 
water, and twenty-eight feet at high water. Bruns- 
wick is nearly equal to Boston. New York has 
twenty-four feet at low water, and twonty-cight 
and ei^ht-tenths feet at high-water; I do no'i speak 
of spring tides. Philadelphia has eighteen and 
five-tenths feet at low water, and only tw<nty- 
four and five-tenths feet at bi^h water; so that 
Brunswick is as good, or better, than Philadel- 
phia. Norfolk has twenty-one feet at low water, 
and only twenty-three and five -tenths feet at high 
water, and at spring tides but twenty-throe and 
eight-tenths feet, so that Branswick, at high tides, 
has more water on its bar tnan Norfolk. Pcnaa- 
cola, in Florida, where a navy-yard has been 
established, has twenty-one and five-tenths feet 
at low water, and only twenty-three feet at high 
water, and at spring tides only twenty-three and 
seven-tenths feet 

Mr. MALLORY. Twenty-four feet. 

Mr. IVERSON. It is put down here at twenty- 
three and seven -tenths feet. . 

Mr. MALLORY. Ships drawing twenty-four 
feet of water often go over it. 

Mr. IVERSON. That may be so; but cer- 
tainly it has not as much water on the bar as 
Brunswick at high water, cither at ordinary tides, 
or spring tides; so that, with the exception of three 
northern ports, Boston, Portsmouth, and New 
York, Brunswick will compare favorably with 
any of the ports at which navy-yards hove been 
established. I therefore come to the conclusion 
that, although Port Royal has more water on tho 
bar at low tide, Brunswick has quite as much or 
more at high tide; and ii is only at high tide that 
your large ahipe of war can paea over theee bare; 
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•o that there is no advantage whatever, so far 
afr water on the bar is concerned, for Port Royal 
over Brunswick. 

When you get into the harbor what is the com- 
parison between these two places ? While you 
can carrjr up to Blythe Island, opposite Bruns- 
wick, where the naval depot is proposed to be 
established, from twenty-five to thirty feet of 
vater, and sometimes even a greater depth, after 
you get over the bar at Port Royal you cannot 
carry more than fourteen feet of water up to 
Beaufort, according to the Coast Survey map by 
Lieutenant Maffitt. Six miles below Beaufort 
there are only fourteen feet of water, and the xiAe 
there rises only sise or seven feet; so that at high 
tide you have but twenty or twenty-one feet of 
water at Beaufort. I suppose the depot, if estab- 
lished there, must be at Beaufort, or close by it. 
You cannot go down and establish it upon the 
■alt marshes at the lower end of the island, but 
you must get on high, dry land, and the town of 
Beaufort, or, as the commissioners say, some 
place in its vicinity must be the locality on which 
to erect the proposed establishment. In this re- 
spect Brunswick has decidedly the advantage 
over Beaufort; I speak of Brunswick and Blythe 
Island as convertible terms: so also of Beaufort 
and Pojrt Royal. 

Then there is another consideration of com- 
parison between these two points; When you 
get into the harbor of Brunswick the vessel is 
Mife. There is a lar^e, capacious harbor, several 
miles in extent, with the best anchoring ground 
perhaps in the world — at least there is nothing 
superior to it that we know of. It is perfectly 
land-locked by the two islands of St. Simon's ana 
Jakyl. They come, as these commissioners say, 
within one mile of each otiior, and yet afford the 
easiest and qafest channel of access perhaps of 
any harbor on the southern Atlantic coast. Tha 
bottom of the channel is gravel and hard sand, 
BO that there is no variation or shifting of the 
channel; while at Beaufort or Tort Royal the bar 
is composed of loose sand, and it is therefore 
shifting like the bar at Charleston. I understand 
that sometimes, a ship may oome into Charleston 
dirawing fifteen or twenty feet of water on one 
day, and on the next, after a storm from the east- { 
ward, the sand i» up to the ver^r throats of the j 
buoys in the channel; and so it is, in all proba- ' 
laUty , at Port Royal. The character of the sound- 
ings there arc altogether different from those at 
Brunswick, and must ever subject the entrances 
to variations and danger. 

But placing this difficulty out of the way, when 
you get over into the harbor at Port Royal, you 
are more exposed to the sea than at Brunswick. 
There is nothing to protect it from storms at sea. 
There are three channels all open to the sca^ But 
ths moment you get over the bar, and pass the 
islfmds of St. Simon's and Jekyl, at Brunswick, 
you are perfectly safe; perliaps there is not a 
superior, harbor on the globe for vessels, and there 
is capacity enough to float all the navies of the 
world, an anchoring ground of the best descrip- 
tion, and this niay be carried up to Blythe Island, 
a distance of eight or ten miles from the bar. 
Then, so far as regards the capacity and compar- 
ative safety of the twi^orts, 1 think the compar- 
ison is decidedly in faif or of Brunswick. I aamit 
that Port Royal has as much advantage as Bruna^ 
vr'ick in relation to the water over the bar; but, 
when that is surmounted, and the vessel gets into 
tha harbor^ the advantage is decidedly in favor of 
Brunswick. 

The report of the commissioners, in 1S36, 
■peaks of Brunswick harbor as follows: 

** The waters rormin^ the port of BrunswickarvgeDeraUy 
dssigaated aa Turtle river; but, properly speakings it i^i.an 
arm or the sea, wbich, entering between the J^lEDds of 
Jekyl and St. Sunon'i(, flow» into tha interior for upvrnrdB 
of ifireMjr milea, farming a wide, deep, and. swift cohunn. 
As no itesb water river empUeri into this twain, it is always 
aalt, iVec from iVf^hets and alluvial deposits ; and hence., 
from an early period of time, no change whatever has been 
peiceptiMo In the soundings or genorsd ohanicter of the 

It has been the same since the British Govern- 
ment surveyed it while Georgia was a province 
of that Crown, and selected it as the very best 
port south of the Chesapeake for a naval station. 

<«FxQai tb«}«i8e islaadiiof St. Bimon^aanilJakyl, (wtiieii 
am distant from each other ahom one mile,")—' 

I iwik.tha JBf«M to samaik (bat f»&t| bsswis* iA 



has an important bearing on the question of de- 
fense — 

" and runm'ng seaward for about six miles, are found jutting 
two extensive sand-pita. At low water, portions of them 
are laid bare ; and unless the sea is unusually smooth, they 
form, in nearly their whole extent, lines of continuous 
breakers. Between these lines of surf lies the channel, 
which is three-fourths of a mile wide in the spit-beads, and 
which enlarges to a mile soon after entering.*' 

The channel is three -fourths of a mile wide 
over the bar and enlarges to a mile after the bar is 
passed. 

** Between the spit-heads we found twenty-two fe«t at 
low water. Proceeding towards the land by traversing the 
whole breadtli of the channel, the soundings gradually 
shoaled to eighteen feet, which is the least draught of water 
found in the channel way. About one mile within the 
spit heads is the < middle groundt' which is a bank of sand 
resting on the southern or Jekyl spit, and jutting into the 
channel-way some two hundred tbtnoms ; but leaving a 
sufficiently wide eighteen-feet passage towMj^ the St. Si- 
mon's or northern spit, for a large ship, ei^wwith on ad- 
verse nrind." 

You see, sir, how much facility there ia in pass- 
ing over this bar of Brunswick — three quarters of 
a mile wide upon the bar, gradually widening to 
a mile, and sufficiently large, even with an adverse 
wind, for the largest ship to pass in. I am cred- 
ibly informed — L have it here in an authentic 
letter; I have statements from various individuals 
who have been eye-witnesses to the fact — that 
essela drawing from twenty to twenty-two feet 
of water have passed over the bar and into the 
harbor of Brunswick without a pilot. Such is the 
facility and easiness of access of that port. That, 
I think, cannot be said of Port Ro^al. 

So much in relation to the first point — the depth 
of water on the bars of those two places. The 
second point is the capability of defense by land 
and water; and in relation to this point there can 
be no sort of comparison between the two places. 
What do the commissioners say as to Brunswick.' 
They say: 

"The islands of St. Simon's and Jekyl present suitable 
positions lor extensive works, and a sand shoal, two miles 
within, and in the center of the river, (dry at low water,) 
affords a third basis for powerful defense, and steam bat- 
teries will complete the whole." 

There is not, probably, a port in the United 
States that has greater facilities of defense than 
Brunswick. I have before me a chart, taken from 
the Coast Survey, of the port of Brunswick and 
Blythe Island. If any Senator will examine it, 
he will find that it is not only land-locked by the 
two islands of Jekyl and St. Simon's, which pro- 
tect it from easterly winds, but land-locked by 
the main land itself; for*Turtle river makes a 
bend or half circle, and Blythe Island lies north 
of the main land on which the city of Brunswick 
is situated, and therefore the mainland juts down 
and comes between Blythe Island and the sea; 
so that there cannot be conceived a place better 

firotected from storms or an enemy than Blytt)|t 
sland is and can be made. That is not the case 
in relation to Port Royal. There is no place 
there, that I can perceive on the maps, where you 
can erect fortifications to protect a fleet or your 
works from an enemy, unless in the river of Beau* 
fort; and even at the entrance of that river, if 
erected on both banks, the fortifications must be 
at least two miles apart from each other. As far 
as that point is concerned, it seems to me the 
comparison is decidedly in favor of Brunswick. 
At any rate, it may be assumed as a fact, that 
Brunswick is capable of the very best defenses 
from an enemy's fleet. 

Now, upon tlie third point stated by the com- 
missioners,! will defer tnat to a subsequent por- 
tion of my remarks, and proceed to the fourth — 
salubrity at every season of the year. Lieutenant 
Stockton, in his report, states the fact, that *< the 
fresh water, although not of the very best qual- 
ity, is tolerable, and can be obtained in any quan- 
tity.** He speuks of the town as being extremely 
healthy, witli water of good quality and in great 
abundance. These' commissioners speak deci- 
dedly in favor of Brunswick on this point. They 
say: 

" Brunswick i^ as healthy a s]^t as there is probably on 
the southern Atlantic coast. '^ 

That may be the casje in relation to Beaufort. 
I have heard it represented, however, by persons 
from that State, that Beaufort is an exceedingly 
sickly place. I do not know how that ts; I sluill 
make no fmertioD of diatliiiiid} but I koov that 



Brunswick has been universally considered the 
most healthy spot on the southern Atlantic coasL 
I am authorized to say, that it has never been 
visited by an epidemic; that there has never been 
a case of yellow fever or cholera at Brunswick; 
and that, notwithstanding the fatal epidemic 
which prevailed along the sea-coast of Ueorgia 
in 1854, carrying ofl* hundreds at Savannah, and 
many at Darien, within sixteen miles of Bruns- 
wick, there was not a solitary case at Brunswick. 
While the fever prevailed ail along the coast of 
Georgia and Florida, and as far as New Orleans, 
Brans wick was exempt, though it had about as 
much population as Darien, or St. Mary *&, where 
it prevailed to a fatal extent. 

I have a letter from aMr» Jewett, who, I believe, 
wa^ formerly a citia^en of the State of Maine, in 
relation to the health of Brunswick, I b^ leave 
to read that letter for the. benefit of tba Senate, 
because health fulness ia a very, important. p^^rjliG- 
ular,.^ He says: 

<< I commenced, about one yeai^go, to buili^ two ri<^ 
steamers in Drunswick, and finisnWithera tliem tbc 14th of 
August last past. 1 took a crew of about fi^een Maine 
men, for that purpose^ to Bnmswick, and made up the rest 
of my force with residents there, both white and Uack ; 
and was there myself. to superintend the work, both winter 
and summer, until the boats were completed ; and I came 
to the ronclusion, from my experience and observation, that 
the natural advantages for both a harbor and ship-building 
are of an extraordinary character; my intpremions are, 
exceeding Uuue ofojMf atker place in the Unitti Sfofcs— <er- 
tainly any place south of Baltimore. 1 will give you some 
reasons whv it is so. and in what these advantages consist. 
There is a nne entrance to the harbor, having twenty-four 
to twenty-six feet of water, where any •hip-master, after 
once entering, needs no pilot. My own biig paued over 
the ground last season four times while I was In Bruns* 
wick, and although fully insured, f had ber enter and leave 
wfihout a pilot a/ler the first time. The harbor Is ruCRctent 
in capacity to contain moro shipping, with safe anchorage, 
thaq is ordinarily found at one time in the harbon of New 
York, Liverpool, or London, I presume ; and that, without 
adding any expense except that dictated by the interest 
of shore-owners. It is completely land-locked, and conse- 
quently a very safe liarbor. The climate is sdmiraMe. I 
have had son>c ezperienoe of climates in North nod South 
America, and in the Old World, and I made up my mind, 
after seeing the effect of it on my men, and experiencing 
its effects on myself, that -I had never seen any place where 
a crew of men, northern or southern, white or mack, could 
do more work, the year round, than in Brunswick, t think 
a crew of Maine ship-carpenters can do tnare work in Bruns- 
wick, in a ship-]rard« in a year, than they can do In Maine ; 
what they gain in the winter there, is more than tbey lose 
in the summer, compared with a Maine climate. I had 
not a man sick either winter or summer, on account of the 
climate ; nor was there a day's work lost by any one on 
account of the heat during the summer mondis. A« good 
and as pure drinking water is found in the wells of Bruns- 
wick, at the depth of about twelve feet, as is found in 
Maine, but of course not cold^ and in abundance — a fact 
tliat surprised me much, and for which I caimot account, 
as Uie town is generailv not more than ten to twenty feet 
above the salt water, by which it is almost entirely sur- 
rounded, and the soil is dry, and a kind of sandy loam, and 
the town very level. The whole shore is admirably fitted 
for ship yards, and for launching safely, and with compare* 
tively little expense, into deep water, vosstis of all siset, 
up to the largest ships that ever floated. '' 

This is the testimony of Mr. Jewett, who built 
two steam-vessels at that port, and it ia the testi- 
mony of aJl persons who know anything about 
the place, l will not sav there is no more oeaiihy 
place; but I will say tnere is not as healthy a 
place on the sotlthern Atlantic coast aa Bcuns- 
wick. There is no alluvial deposit there, no fresh 
water entering into that port, no swamps, and no 
marshes, and nothing of that sort in the neigh* 
borhood of the city. It is a hi^h,dry, sandy soil; 
free from any cause of local disease; and there- 
fore may be considered the most health )r port on 
the Atlantic coast. So much on that point. 

I have already staled the supply of fresh M^ter, 

which is one or the desiderata mentioned by the 

commissionors in relation to a navy-yard . Thcflt 

on the facility of wharfing and docking, thcst 

commissioners say: 

« We believe Blythe's Island, on the opposite ahoie, to 
be most eligible. U contains some hundred acres, covered 
with timber, and every way convenient for wharves, docks, 
&c., and for a nursery of the live oak; it is distant from 
BruflswM^k twq miles, asd baa bold water to withia a fow 
fhthoms of the shore. '^ 

It is stated by Lieutenant Trenchard in hk 
survey, that twenty-five or thirty Uet of water 
may be carried right up to the blufiT of Blythe 
Island: so that there cannot be a mors desirable 

{>lace for a navy-yard, so far as dockiiig and 
auochingvecseto are concerned » than is furnished 
by Blythe Island, in the port of Bmnswkk. It 
hM>t6i8». ^AfMkki^im OMK fttty oilier j^noe that 
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can be mentioned soath of the Chesapeake. But 
one other point is left, that is, in relation to the 
resources of every kind for the speedy equipment 
of fleets. 

At the time this report was made in 1837, there 
were no advantages pertaining to Brunswick in 
this respect, for then she was cut off from any 
communication with the interior. But now — and 
I he^ the attention of the Senate to these facts — 
she IS making communication with the interior, 
not only by a canal and river, but by a very ex- 
tensive system of railroads. 

The Brunswick and Altamaha canal, which con- 
nects Turtle river above Brunswick with the Al- 
tamaha' river, one of the largest streams in the 
State of Greorgia, is nearly completed. A com- 

* pany has already taken possession of it with a 
view to complete it in a few months. The com- 
pany have means to complete it. I understand 
It ipvill cost about thirty thousand dolla^ to com- 
plete it, and put it in operation. The canal, when 
conapleted from Turtle rirer to the Altamahafand 
Connected by its tributaries with the interior of 
the State, will give great facilities for the tmns- 
portation of supplies to the port of Brunswick, 
Desides the facility of floating down timber on 
the Altamaha, and the Ocmulgee, and Oconee ri- 
vers, and other tributaries, which run through a 
reg^ion of country having the finestgrowth ofuine 
timber perhaps on the face of the earth. Then 
there is a railroad now in process of construction, 
thirty-six miles of which are already completed 
'and in operation, running from Brunswick, and 
intended to terminate at Pensacola, in Florida. 
It is called the Brunswick and Florida railroad. 
There is a charter by which that road is to eo to 
Pensacola. That is the ultimate design, and will 
doubtless be its ultimate end. Thirty-six miles 
of the road are already completed, and a large 
portion of the rest of it put under contract. The 
company "have means to finish it to the Chatta- 
boochle river, a distance of perhaps more than 
one hundred and fiAy miles. Independent of that, 
a charter was eranted at the last session of the 
Legislature of the State of Greorgia, authorizing 
the construction of a main trunk from a point not 
very far distant from Brunswick, across to the 
Chattahoochie or Appatachicola river, thedividing 
line between Floriaa, Alabama, and the State of 
Georgia. This act of the Legislature of Georgia 
authorized a subscription on the part of the State 
of $500,000 upon the subscripUon of ^(600,000 
by individuals. The f 600,000 having been sub- 
scribed by individuals, the Grovemor has made 
the subscription on the part of the State of half 
a million of dollars to that work; so that there are 
now $1,100,000 in bonajide subscriptions for the 
continuance of that road. It is true the road is 
intended to be a main trunk for the benefit of a 
road running from Savannah in the same direction, 
fifty miles of which have been nearly completed, 
and which is intended to join the Brunswick road 
at an initial point ascertained by an act of the Le- 
gislature, and then the two roads thus united are 
to form a common trunk, and run across the coun- 
try to Pensacola, with a branch to Tallahassee, 
in Florida, on the one hand, and to Albany, in 
Greorgia, on the other. So that Brunswick, in 
this way, will have an entire communication with 
all the southwestern counties of Georgia and the 
northern tier of counties in Florida, and running 
to Pensacola, will have a direct communication * 
with the Gulf of Mexico. We shall have this 
advantage when that road is completed, as it will 
be in a few years. Then between Brunswick, a 
naval suition on the Atlantic, and Pensacola, a 
naval station on the Gulf of Mexico, there will 
be a direct communication in twenty-four hours, 
transporting materials of war and men from one 

p point to the other, as the exigencies of the public 
service may demand in case of war between this 
country and a foreien nation. That is an ad- 
vantage of no small consideration. That rail- 
road, and other railroads with which Brunswick 
is about to be connected, will give her access to 
the interior of the States of Qeorgia, Alabama, 
and Florida, thus presenting every facility for 
ample supplies, as much so as any place on the 
southern coast. 

In this connection I hee leave to sav, that 
charters have been granted , by which the rail- 
road conununfottiim flrom Bmnswiek is to bs 
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extended to Albany, in Gkorgia, thence to Eufala, 
in the State of Alabama, thence to Montgomery, 
in iWabama, thence to Selma, in Alabama, then 
in a straight line to Vicksburg, Mississippi, then 
by way of Shreveport to the Texas line, and then 
on the Southern Pacific railroad line to El Paso. 
Some of the links are already finished; others are 
in process of constiruction. All of them have been 
chartered, and the completion of them may be con- 
sidered a fixed fact; so that when these roads are 
completed, as they will probably be in a very few 
years, together with a road from El Paso to the 
Pacific, we shall have a continuous line of rail- 
road upon or near the thirty-second degree of 
north latitude, almost an airline, from San Diego, 
on the Pacific coast, to Brunswick, in the State 
of Georgia, running across from San Die?o to 
El Paso, then to Shreveport, then to Vicksburg,. 
then to Selma, then to Mon^mery, then to Eu- 
fala, Uien to Albany, then to Brunswick; Bruns- 
wick is the, nearest Atlantic port to the Pacific 
coast. It is the nearest point between the oceans. 
San Diego on the one side, and Brunswick on the 
other, must be the first points of connection be- 
tween the two great oceans. 

Brunswick will in this way be connected not 
onlv with the interior of Georgia and Florida, but 
will stretch her arms into Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana and Texas. It is but six 
hundred miles from Brunswick to Vicksburg, in 
Mississippi. Put a train of passenger cars, there- 
fore, on tne railroad at Vicksbui^, and in less than 
thirty hours t^e passenger is in Brunswick, the 
nearest Atlantic port. Put a train of freight cars 
on the road at Vicksburg, and in less than ninety 
hours, at a speed of ten miles an hour, making 
allowances for detentions, that freight is landed 
at an Atlantic port, at Brunswick, to be shipped 
to New York, Liverpool, and elsewhere, I ven- 
ture nothing in the assertion, that when this sys- 
tem of roads shall be completed, as they unques- 
tionably will be in a few years, a laree quantity 
of freight which now goes down the Mississippi 
to New Orleans, instead of going round by the 
tedious and dangerous navigation of the coast 
of Florida, will be brought to Brunswick, and 
shipped from thence to the northern ports and to 
England. Such is the attraction of an Atlantic 
over a Gulf market, and of an Atlantic over any 
port on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Sir, I have had occasion to witness this supe- 
rior attraction. The town of Columbus, in which 
I reside, upon the Chattahoochee river, is three 
hundred miles by railroad from the city of Savan- 
nah. We have now a continuous line of railroad 
from Columbus to Savannah. There is a river 
flowing at our feet, going down to Appalachicola, 
on the Gulf of Mexico — a river navigable about 
six months in the year during the winter season, 
and which, before the construction of the road to 
Savannah, carried oflf.all the cotton which was 
broQghi into Columbus and other ppints on the 
river, and sold or shipped; but the moment the 
road was completed to the Atlantic coast, al- 
though it is fVirther over the railroad than by the 
river to port, out of one hundred and five thou- 
sand bales of cotton, to say nothing of other arti- 
cles that were sold in the city of Commbns during 
the past season, one hundred thousand went over 
the railroad to Savannah, and not more than five 
thousand went down the river to Appalachicola. 

Such is the difference in the facility of trans- 
portation, in the speed in which this transporta- 
tion is made, and the cheapness of it, that the 
railroad has absorbed the transportation of the 
whole amount of the agricultural productions 
which are sold in Columbus for i^ipment. When 
the roads shall be completed from Brunswick to 
Vicksburg, and then across to Shreveport, a vast 
amount of the resources of that country will seek 
an Atlantic port, instead of going to New Orleans 
and Mobile, or other Gulf ports, to encounter the 
expense, delays, and dangers of a Gulf navi- 
imtion aroundf the Florida capes. In this wav, 
Texas, Mississippi, and Louisiana are deeply 
concerned in the construction of this work at 
Brunswick, because the construction of a naval 
depot at Brunswick will give aid and encourage- 
ment to the building up ofa city at that place, and 
they are all interested in the rise and progress of 
that city. 

But to come back Co the advmotagei of Bnins* 



wick in relation to the furnishing of supplies for 
the equipment of a fleet: there is a charter granted 
by the Legislature of Georgia for a railroad from 
the city of Macon, at the center of the State of 
Georgia, to Brunswick; and engineers are now 
in the field surveying the route. That road will 
undoubtedly be ouiTt. The interests of Bruns* 
wick and Macon, and of the people on the linci 
will insure its construction in a few years. When 
that is done, we shall have a continuous line of 
railroad from Brunswick, by way of Macon and 
Chattanooga, to Knoxville, Nashville, and the 
whole of the State of Tennessee. Thus will bo 
opened up to Brunswick all these various coun- 
tries in Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi* 
and Tennessee, for the obtainment and transpor-* 
tation of supplies of provisions and other mate* 
rials which may be necessary and properdin the 
equipment of a fleet or vessel-of-war, or for the 
support and use of>a naval station. 

But, besides this, Brunswick is better aituaied 
than any other port on the southern Atlantic 
coast for the supplies of a fle^t. So far as ship 
timber is concerned, it is the very best position. 
It is in the midst of the live-oak growth of the 
State of Georgia. It is conti^ous to the best 
plantations of the pine timber in the world. The 
railroad now being constructed along the southern 
tier of Georgia counties, runs through the best 
pine forests on the southern coast, or in any of the 
southern States. The Altamaha river traverses 
a country ofv similar character; so that, so far as 
materials are concerned for building or repairing 
ships — turpentine, tar, and everything of that kind 
needed for the repair and construction and use of 
ships, there is no place to compare with Bruns- 
wick, on the southern Atlantic coast« 

Can these things be said of Port Royal? No* 
sir. Port Royal is cut off from the main land. 
She has no interior communications, and never 
can have any. She has connections by water wiUi 
Charleston and Savannah; but Brunswick has 
connection by watet" with Savannah on the one 
hand, and St. Mary's on the other; so that Port 
Royal iuA no advantage over her in that respect. 
But while Brunswick is connected by railroad, 
river, and canal communication, with a vast ex- 
tent of the most fertile country in the world. Port 
Royal is surrounded by salt marshes, and never 
can be connected by railroad or any other com- 
munication with the interior. She has no sup- 
Clies of timber; she has no live-oak in her neigh- 
orhood; she has no accessible pine in her neigh* 
borhoQd, unless it comes down from the back 
country by the way of Charleston or Savannah. 

In tne neighborhood of Brunswick are large 
plantations of live-oak. This very Island of 
Biythe, containing Over four thousand acres of 
land, is covered with live-oak. To be sure, the 
older trees have been cut down ; but there is grow- 
in? on that island, almost entirely in a virgin state, 
a larn^ quanity of young live-oak. These naval 
captains say it is a nursery for live-oak timber. 
Independently of that island, in every direction 
there is a large quantity of live-oak, which is most 
important in the construction of ships-of-war. 

At this point I beg leave to state that at present 
much of the supplies of timber and naval stores, 
such as timber, turpentine, and tar, and other 
things of that kind, are now obtained from the 
coasts of Georgia and Florida, and are carried to 
our northern navy -yards— New York, Philadel- 
phia, Norfolk, Washington city, Boston, and 
elsewhere, for the construction of our ships of 
war. If there be a naval depot or yard established 
at Brunswick, there are the supplies at hand with- 
out any cost of transportation, and that is a very 
great advantage in beluUf of Brunswick over any 
other place which has been considered. There 
are all the supplies at hand. We need not trans- 
port them thousands of miles for the purpose of 
using them for the public service. They can be 
got tnere on the spot, and in any abundance, for 
the construction or repair of any number of 
ships. 

The railroads with which Brunswick is now 
connecting herself, and will doubtless connect her- 
self in a very few years, will open to her a vast 
trade, more than any city upon the southern At- 
lantic coast. I would say nothing, in disparage- 
ment of the commercial prospects of Savannah 
She is a large and flourishing city, and justly the 
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pride of my State. Slie has large and increasing 
resourees; she is regulated by a liberality and 
enterprise which do ner credit; and she has my 
hourly wishes for her continued ndvancement to 
the highest commercial position. She has her arms 
extending up into the interior of Georgia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Alabama, sufficient to 
give to her a large and increasing trade under 
any and all circumstances; but when Brunswick 
shall complete her system of railroads, and stretch 
her arms to the various regions to which I have 
adverted, she must have a larger commerce than 
any other port Of the southern StaU^s. She has 
a better harbor than Savannah. She has a better 
harbor than Charleston . She has a better harbor 
tlian any other southern Atlantic port, and she 
must necessarily grow to be a large and import- 
ant city. The construction of this naval depot, 
giving assurance of the confidence of the Gov- 
ernment in the port, will encourage capital to 50 
to Brunswick, and in this way^he town itself will 
be built up. I venture little in saying that in 
twelve months aAer the completion of the system 
of railroads and the canal which is to connect 
Brunswick with the interior, there will be several 
hundred thousand bales of cotton shipped from 
the port of Brunswick, to say nothing of other 
agricultural products. She must necessarily grow 
up to be the' most important sea-port town of the 
southern Atlantic States. 

Under these circumstances, wc ask that this ap- 
propriation may be made for the purpose of con- 
structing a naval depot. The State of Greor^ia 
iisks this at the hands of Congress. Her Legis- 
lature has unanimously passed resolutions in 
behalf of this project. The State feels a deep 
interest in it. The Slate of Georgia, while it has 
contributed perhaps as much, or more, to the 
public Treasury as any other State in the Union, 
according to its population, has had as few ben- 
efits from the public Treasury as any State. 
AVhile- South Carolina and Floriaa have had their 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, the State of 
Georgia has never had but one appropriation that 
1 know of, and that was an appro|::9iation of 
$161,000, made during last Congress, to remove 
certain wrecks out of the river Savannah below 
the city, which had been placed there during the 
revolutionary war for the defense of the country. 
That was an obligation on the Government. It 
did not spring from her liberality; it sprang from 
her sense of justice, and was only the redemp- 
tion of a sacred obligation. That is the only 
appropriation, as far as I am informed or believe, 
which the Government has ever made in behalf 
of Georgia. We have had but little out of the 
public I'rcasury, while we have cotitributed our 
mite, in proportion to our means, with as much 
liberality and spirit aa any other State of the 
Union. 

Here I beg leave to say, sir, that I have looked 
^vilh extreme regret upon the opposition which 
has been presented to this bill oy the Senators 
from Florida. Florida has had large appropria- 
tiona from the Federal Government. She has had 
hcrsharo in all conscience, and the State of Georgia 
haR been her friend in time of need and difficulty. 
Wc have sent our men, not by the hundred, but 
by the thousand, regiment after regiment, into 
Fio'rida, to aid in the defense of her inhabitants, 
and to protect them from the scalping-knife and 
tomahawk of the savage. Wehave sympi^thizcd 
with the troubles and dangers of that State. We 
have poured out our blood and treasure in her 
defeos<». Yet, when the State of Georgia asks that 
a naval d<>pot be established within her borders, 
and that the small sum of $200,000 be appropriated 
for that purpose, we meet the most bitter and de- 
termined opposition from the two Senators from 
that State. Well may the State of Georgia ex- 
claim, in the language of Caesar, *« £/ tu BruU !** 

Florida is deeply interested in the construc- 
tion of this depot at Brunswick. Brunswick is 
the nearest Atlantic port to. Florida at which a 
naval d*pot can be constructed. All the commerce 
of Florida which comes round the capes must 
iii'ccssarily conic by the bar of Brunswick. How 
imporiant , therefore, it is to the commerce of Flor- 
ida that, this depot should be established for the 
repairs of our national vessels as well as the com- 
mtMciul marine of the country. When that splen- 
did iiium|iii of art and enterprise shall be com* 



Dieted, for which the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Volee] is entitled to so much credit for origina- 
ting and carrying on, the Fcrnandina and Cedar 
Keys railroad, giving a connection from the Gulf 
to the Atlantic just below Brunswick, much of 
the commerce of the Gulf of Mexico will pass 
over that road and into the Atlantic, at the very 
doors of Brunswick ; and so much more important 
is the establishment of a naval depot there for the 
protection of that trade. I cannot see how those 
Senators can, injustice to their own constituents 
and their own interests, oppose the passage of this 
bill. 

Sir, the establishment of a naval depot at Bruns- 
wick is an important matter of general concern. 
There is no naval depot for the repairs of ships, 
for two thousand miles, between Norfolk and 
.Pensacola. In time of war there is no refuge for 
our ships-of-ywar — there is not a place in which 
any of them' can go for the bcnent of repairs — 
there is not one port where they can put in for 
the purposes of safety. How itnportant that all 
this commerce flowing from the Gulf of Mexico, 
increasing as it is ana has been for years, grow- 
ing up to so much national importance, should 
be protected by the naval armament of the United 
States; and that this depot should be established 
there for the purpose of enabling our ships of 
war, in time of difficulty, to go in for the purpose 
of repairs. 

We do not ask the establishment of a natfy-yard 
for the construction of ships. We ask only the 
establishment of a naval depot for the repair of 
ships; to establish a place where our national 
ships are to go in for repairs when they are dis- 
abled on the coast, and for the benefit of repairs 
to our commercial marine also. 

Here I beg leave to state a fact which has been 
communicated to me from a reliable source, 
showing the necessity and importance of the con- 
struction of a naval depot in this region. Three 
years ago, the steamship Ohio, drawing, as I un- 
derstand, about twenty one or twenty-two feet 
of water, belonging to one of the Pacinc lines, in 
her passage from Aspinwall to New York, with 
six hundred passengers and a very large amount 
of specie and other freight, became very much 
disabled off the coast of Carolina or Georgia. 
One of her shafts was broken; one of her wheels 
was stopped; it was with difficulty she could pro- 
ceed, and she had to put into Norfolk for repairs, 
beating around Cape Hattcras, the most danger- 
ous ol* all navigation on the Atlantic coast. 
There was not a solitary place from Cape Florida 
to Cape Hatteras where the Ohio could go in for 
repairs; and she was, as 1 am informed by one 
of the proprietors of that vessel, in extreme dan- 
ger of being lost in conseciuence of the necessity 
of beating up to Norfolk in her crippled and dis- 
abled situation, before she could get to a ulace of 
safety for repairs. This (s oilly an isolated in- 
stance, perhaps, of huiidreds that hav^olready 
happened, and of hundreds which will probably 
occur hereafter. How important, therefore, it is 
to have a naval depot on a safe coast like that of 
Brunswick, in order that our commercial vessels 
may, in case of distress or injury, go in for the 
purpose of repairs ! 

In every point of view, Mr. President, in which 
I can look at the question, it seems to me that 
this bill is presented to the Senate with very pow- 
erful considerations in its behalf. It has already 
passed the House of Representatives, and it re- 
quires only the sanction of the Senate to become 
a law. W hile there are six or seven navy-yards 
north of the Chesapeake, there is but one between 
the Chesapeake and the Rio GK-ande, and that is 
at Pensacola. Justice requires that the southern 
States should have a naval depot on their border. 
The facilities of commerce require it. The in- 
terests of the large northern cities and of northern 
commerce, and of the commerce of the United 
States, all demand this at our hands. 

Before I close, I will take occasion to answer 
an inquiry which the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
MALLonv] told me yesterday he would make of 
me to-duy. 1 will do so because 1 do not wish to 
trouble the Senate again by any remarks on this 
bill. The bill appropriates $200,000 for a naval 
depot at Hlythe Island. It is not intended to estab- 
lish it at the town of Brunawick, for the reason 
that there is, between the bar o^ Brunswick and | 



the city, a mud fiat which extends across the 
channel, and which might obstruct the passage 
of ships-of-war. It is true thdt merchant ships 
of any size may pass over that shoal at high 
water; but ships-of-war, especially frigates, could 
not do so. 

It is proposed, therefore, to establish the Navy 
depot on Blythe Island, which is two miles across 
Turtle river from the main land, upon which the 
city of Brunswick is situated. Blythe Island con- 
tains, I am informed, four thousand acres of land, 
and is about four miles long. There are from 
twenty-five to thirty feet, and in some places 
deeper water, carried all along the shore of Blythe 
Island, from one end of it to the other. It is an 
eligible point for the establishment of a Navy 
depot in every respect in Wliieh the matter con be 
viewed. 

The Senator from Florida gave me notice yes- 
terday th|it he would ask me what was the pros- 
pect of purchasing a naval site there in rclaiion 
to tAe expense. It was a very sensible sugges- 
tion. I, myself, at one time, supposed that that 
island was in the hands of an organized stock 
company, and therefore, that if we established 
the depot upon Blythe Island we should place the 
Grovcrnment in the power of this company to 
make the Government pay whatever piice they 
chose for land upon this island; but on inquiry I 
have ascertained that the facia are altogether dif- 
ferent. Not a foot of the .l(jnd on Biy^e Island 
is owned by any stock company. The island is 
owned by fifteen or sixteen dillerent individuals, 
each one claiming a separate and diMinct title and 
interest of his own; and all these various claims 
front upon the water where the depot must be 
erected. The Government, therefore, is not in 
the power of any large stock company. Here ip 
competition among several owners. The Govern- 
ment is not bound to select one site more thau 
another. One point on the east side of the island 
is probably as nt for the naval depot as aether. 
The Government, therefore, has the choice among 
fifteen or sixteen individuals to purchase the site, 
and it requires only thirty acres, as I understand 
from the report of the Secretary of the Navy, for 
the purposes of the depot. Such a site can, in 
my opinion, be purchased at a cost of not more 
than from |^00 to $500 per acre. I feel assured 
that .the cost of the ground will not exceed ten or 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I trust that the 
Senate is satisfied, with me, that of all the point« 
on the southern Atlantic coast which have any 
claims whatever for the establishment of a navy- 
yard or depot for the repair of ahips-of-war, 
brunswick has the decided preference. It has the 
advantage of the expressed opinions of every 
Government officer wno has examined these vari- 
ous harbors, and especially of that enlightened and 
disinterested commission of naval captains who 
were assigned to the specific duty of making ** a 
survey and examination for the express purpose 
of ascertaining and deciding upon tneir compara- 
tive facilities and advantages for the establish- 
ment of a navy -yard." In their report to the 
Navy Department, they conclude with the fol- 
lowing comparison: 

" Ttie understxaed, In obedience u> a 'renoluUon of tlie 
Senattf, have arrived at the point %vbere tiwy are dtre^'K^ to 
report on *tlie comparative advantages and facifities of 
ports south of the Chf'sapL-ake, tor the establiAliincnt of a 
navv-yard.* Depth of water and caisy arccas being objects 
oftho firiit consideration, Umy arc ol' opinion that Uie ports 
of Charleston, Darien, and St. Mary^, being deficient nt 
depth or water to permit the cntianec of a larger ohip than 
a floop of war, are unfit to compete with the frigate bor- 
bors nf Beaufort, Savannah, and Brunswick. 

** The preference Is narrowed down to one of tlieee ; and 
iiaving duty weighed their relative pretensions, «-e Aar« no 
hentation in preferring Srunnclck, Beaufort must yield to 
her in tlie esseniiai points of depth of water, ea»y acres*, 
and capability of defense. Savannah oinst give way, for 
her easiertieceM and great depth of water on the lAr can* 
iM>t b€ carried up the river 10 a site ftnib fVom the wa and no 
en<'mv,and applicnbii; to the c«»tabIi8hmcntof a navy yard. 

" I r a fri^te cou Id but reach Oock:'par I £t«nd. tlie opinioa 
expressed m favor of Bruiu-wick might be recalled. Bruus^ 
wick is tiie mo^t southern frigate harbor un the Atlantic 
Kea board. Placed nearlh*- gred outlet of the comin«Tce of 
the WeM Indies and Gulf ofMi'xiro, her po-Kkin iiia >it?ite 
of tnnritimc warfare would brt invaluable, »inco the navtga* 
tinp interests of an enemy musl pass by her door.'* 

It is true, and I am free to admit it, that sub- 
sequent explorations have shown that in reeard 
to depth of water on the bar, Beaufort, or Fort 
Royal, IB equal to Brtiniwick; but whilst^in thia 
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one particular alone, Port Royal is eoual, thoagh 
not superior, to Brunswick, in all otJier respects 
•he is greatly inferior to the latter. With this 
decided expression of opinion in favor of Bruns- 
wick as a suitable site for a naval depot, by officers 
of unquestioned capacity and sound judgment, I 
think the Senate cannot err, but will greatly sub- 
serve the public interest by concurring in the pas- 
of the bill under consideration. 
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SPEECH OP HON. WILLIAM SMITH, 

OF VIRtitNlA, 
In thx Honts or REPRKtSNTATivEt, 
FeShiumf 14, 1857. 
Tbe HooM being in the Committee of the Whole on tbe 
atatc of tbe Union, and baWog under consideration tbe bill 
to reduce tbe duty on Imports, and for other purpose«-~ 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, said: 

Mr. Chairmak: It was not my purpose to par- 
ticipate in this debate; nor is it my purpose now 
to occupy much of the time or attention of the 
committee; but there were some extraordinary 
positions taken by gentlemen occupying the other 
side of the question, which have induced roe to 
change my original intent, and to address my self 
not only to the subject, but also to the position^ 
they occupy. 

The eenileman from New York, [Mr. Gran- 
ger,] if I remember ari^^ht, for I have not seen 
his reported speech, took the ground upon this 

3iie8tton, that a tariff ought to be imposed inci- 
entally to revenue, and directly to protection. 
That is a strength of position which I did not 
suppose would oe taken upon this floor, and 
which, I may say, is now taken for the^firat time, 
certainly for many years, in the American Con- 
gress. It has always been said that protection 
shoilld be incidental, because we have no ri^ht 
to collect revenue by the' imposition of a tariff, 
except for the purpose of paying the debts and 

Sroviding for the general welfare of the United 
tates, AS defined in the grant of powers in the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman over the way from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. De Witt,] who certainly, 
in manner, entertained the committee a few days 
ago, as he did also by the power of bis argument, 
took some extraordinary positions, to which I 
shall also, in the course of my remarks, very 
briefly address myself; and I shall ask that gen- 
tleman to reconcile himself with the position he 
took, because I have not been able to do it with 
the brief attention I have bestowed upon his 
remarks. It is not my intention to ^o into the 
subject of political economy, except mcidently; 
but 1 shall state what is well understood and 
known in the history of our own country to be 
the natural application of capital and labor 

The first object is to provide the actual means 
necessary to supply our actual wants. In the set- 
tlement of new countries the first object is to pro- 
vide necessary food and raiment. Hence we have 
mieuUure and household manufactures. These 
objects being attained, we next seek to create a 
surplus, which we desire to exchange for the pro- 
duction of other nations; and this begets commerce 
and navigation. The first and ^reat industry of the 
country beinf agriculture, it is naturally entitled 
to, ana should receive, all legitimate protection. 
Being the foundation of all other interests, it 
should be oppressed for no other interest; the 
handmaids or agriculture being commerce and 
navigation, should be equally exempt from bur- 
dens and impositions, and should equally enjoy 
the fcisterinecareof Qovernment,to the full extent 
of all that Government can legitimately do. When 
these departments of industry are filled, and cease 
to afforcl that ordinary rate of profit indispensable 
to all investments, we torn our attention to asso- 
ciated or corporate manufacturing. Manufactu- 
ring is the last, the very last branch of industry 
that is known in society, when society is left un- 
trammeled to pursue its own instincts and its own 
interests. 

The committee will readily set that, by advert- 
ing to these views, it is not my purpose to indulge 
^rther than to make this simple reference to ele- 
mentary principles. I will now proceed to tlie 



consideration of the subject, for the purpose of 
illustrating some of the positions which I take, 
and for the purpose of illustriiting the truth of the 
view which I have thus briefly adverted to. It 
is a curious fact, (and I beg tne committee's at- 
tention to it,) that the whole history of the tariff 
policy of the United States is in illustration and 
support of these distinctions. 

in 1789, when the present Constitution was put 
into operation, we ki^w very well that the idea 
of the tariff policy, as it has been since known, 
was not at that time entertained for a moment. 
The average rate of-duty in 1789, 1790, and 1791, 
down to Mr. Jefferson's administration, was, 
perhaps, not exceeding some ten or twelve per 
cent.; and it is a curious fact, that even as late as 
Mr. Adams's administration, the excise system 
existed. A direct or excise tax was levied on the 
manufacture of snuff and other commodities of 
the United States. 

In 1810 the amount of our registered and en- 
rolled shipping was 984,269 tons. That had 
^rowu from 1^,893 tons in 1789 — an accumula- 
tion of navigation interests without a parallel, per- 
haps, in the history of this or of any other country. 
There was nothing then to clip the wings of com- 
merce. There was nothing tnen to trammel the 
free interchange of our commodities. As I have 
said, the tonnage of 123,893 tons in 1789 grew up 
to 984,269 tons in 1810. At that time, it is well 
known, the country was restricted and embar- 
rassed by the policy which then prevailed. As- 
sailed and beset, as we were, by the great bellig- 
erents of Europe and our own embareo policy, 
our navigation interests declined, and in 1812, 
when war was declared, we were reduced to 
760,624 tons. These causes in themselves con- 
« stituted a restrictive policy , and the result appears. 
On the 3d of December, 1814, we had 674,633 
tons; and at the end of the year 1815, we had 
854,259 tons. , 

Now, it is well known to this committee that 
in 1816 we had an oppressive tariff. It is well 
known that it was excused and justified on the 
ground of the necessities of the country. We 
also know that, in 1824, this tariff wa9 revised; 
and although it was relieved of some of the op- 
pressive features of the tariff of 1816, it was still 
greatly oppressive to the interests of the country. 
But in IWM that great <* bill of abominations, "as 
it has been called, and aptly called, after infinite 
labor and toil, became a law. Let us look to see 
the effect of its restrictions on the country^-and I 
wish the gentlemen interested in navigation and 
commerce, and the gentlemen of the producing 
States especially, to oear it in mind. 

By reference to the tables before me, I find that, 
under the operation of the tariff law of 1816, our 
tonnage went down from 854,294*tons in 1815, to 
812,619 tons in 1824. It is a singular fact that 
these tariffs of 1816 and 1824 were more destruc- 
tive to our commerce and navigation than the war 
with Great Britain, with all the power of the Brit^ 
ish navy and British privateers warring upon that 
commerce. 

In 1828, when the tariff of that year was estab- 
lished , our tonnage was 812,619 tons. In 1829— 
a single year— it was down to 650,143 tons. What 
was It in 1830? It was down to 575,046 tons— a 
destruction of our navigation interests without 
parallel in the history ofnations in time of peace 
—a destruction infinitely beyond that which the 
war of 1812 produced. Under the compromise 
act of 1832, which was designed to correct this 
act of 1828, and to subject our tariff policy to a 
sliding scale, there was an immediate and rapid 
reaction. In 1832 our tonnage had risen 686,143 
tons; and in 1842, when tbe compromise tariff was 
repealed and the next high tariff was established, 
it had risen to 970,638 tons. In 1846, when the 
tariff of 1842 was modified, it had grown, by 
very slow and sluggish paces, to 1,123,999 tons, 
whereas, under the modified tariff, which is now 
in force, our shipping has in ten years increased 
to the enormous amount of 2,401,687 tons — more 
than one hundred per centum in only ten years. 
In 1846 it was 1,120,999 tons. In 1856 it was 
2»401,687 tons. I ask the committee whether it 
does not see, in this increase, apractical comment- 
ary on the effects of a restrictive policy? I ask 
the committee whether it eannot plainly see that 
the restriotive policy is the destruction * to a large 



extent, of the navigation interests? Those gen- 
tlemen whose constituents are interested in that 
branch of industry, are deeply interested in the 
proper consideration of this great question, as is, 
indeed, the whole country. 

Mr. Chairman, these facts naturally excite very 
interesting reflections. I have shown that the 
war of 1812 was less destructive to our shipping 
interests than the tariffs of 1816, 1824, and 1B2B. 
But this is not the most important interest which 
shared its fate. With every decline in our ton- 
nage, i0e know that our exports declined also; 
that low prices necessarily followed, and, with 
low prices, distress and ruin. Mr. Adams, in 
his fourth annual message, says: 

** In our country a uniform experience of ftwty yemtt has 
•hown that whatever the tariff of dutiee upon arriclefi im - 

Corted from abroad Imh been, the amount of importation* 
a3 always borne an average value, nearly approaching to 
that of tbe exports, thoogn occasionally differing in tbo 
baiancv'-BomeUmea being more, and tomeiimea lets." 

Mr. Ghithric, in his recent report on the finances, 
page 11, says that 

" Commerce being tbe exchange of tbe prodocdons of one 
country or nation tor the prodnctiont of another, whether 
made indirecUy by vale and purchase for money, or directly 
by barter, tjie conclusion i« inre«lHtible that both our do- 
mestic and foreign commerce have generally been equiva- 
lent and profitable to all partien " 

If these high oflScials expressed sound opinions, 
(and they will not be questioned,) then the policy 
which embarrasses, much more that which de- 
stroys our commerce and navigation, is a direct, 
fatal, and unnatural blow at the two first, greatest, 
and most indispensable interests of the country. 

But let us look at the magnitude of the great 
interests to be affected by a tariff policy. Prom 
1821 to 1856 we exported of brcadstuffs and pro- 
visions alone, $798,022,257 worth. 

Prom 1789 to 18S6, we Imported of foreign 
goods 97,997^1^ 

From 1789 to 1636, we exported of domestic 
produce 6,497,039,652 

Profits of exchange commerce and naviga- 
tion $60 0,501,744 

Are tj^ese great interests to be trified with and 
oppressed— to be made subsidiary to a prema- 
ture, hot-house policy, such as that to be found 
in the tariffs to which I have referred? Or shall 
we, yielding to the wise doctrines of political econ- 
omy, and that expansive civilization which is 
seeking to make one great family of all the nations 
of the earth, so shape our policy as to abolish 
unjust discriminations, unfetter the wings of com- 
merce, and take a step forward to the mighty 
consummation ! 

Mr. STANTON. I would inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia whether this increased com- 
merce does not argue an increased tax, in the 
shape of freights, upon the aigricultural producp* 
tions of the country ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. If I understand the 
gentleman's proposition, he might as well say 
that a wagon to take produce to market was a 
tax on the producer. 

But it is still insisted that a protective policy is 
necessary to make us independent; and that, in 
diminishing the revenue^ the necessity of whiqh 
is universally conceded, certain great interests 
must be left untouched; nay, one of them claims 
to be strengthened by making wool duty free. 

Without taking up the time of the committee 
by using all the materials at my command, I will 
make a single extract from a speech of Mr. Clay 
in favor of the tariff of 1816. it will be seen that 
he asks but three years to place our manufactures 
on a footing of independence : 

<< Mr. Clay said the object of protecting manufhcturea 
was. that we might eventually get articIesot'iMcemfy made 
as cktap at home as they could be imported, and thereby to 
produce an independence of foreign eountrieii. In three 
veort, he said, we could Judge of the ability of our estab- 
lishments 10 fumith ikone ariiele$ oi cAsav as tliey were 
obtained from abroad, and could then legUlate vritli the 
lights of experience. He believed that three years woiJd 
be euffieient to place our manufactures on the desirable foot- 
ing.'* 

And yet the cry is, after forty years, ** Give ! 
Qive!" Will nothing satisfy this insatiate de- 
mand ? Shall the many be sacrificed to the few ? 
Shall the principles of political economy continua 
to be disregarded ? Shall the march of true civ- 
ilization be hindered, and the manifest will of 
Heaven, as indicated in the structure of tbe glpbo 
kself* be disregarded? 
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That a daty is a tax will not be dented. Itk 
a burden. That it ia no tax, no burden upon 
those whose business it prospers, and whose 
pockets it fills, is transparent; yet I will tnakean 
extract or two in support of this conclusion. Mr. 
Clay said: 

" We are imtraoted by all experience, tiwt Cbe eooimnp- 
lion of any article in in proportion to the reduetion in Ha 
price J and that in general it may be taken aa a rule that the 
duty forma a ponton of iia price." 

Secretary Guthrie says, in his report, page 11: 

** ft is asiumed, as a fhet beyond question, that a tariff on 
imports is a tax, and that tbo tax i« paid by the consumer of 
the imports." 

Our form of GoTemroeot contemplates in the- 
ory a contribution by every citizen, in proportion 
to his means and ability, to the support of Gov- 
ernment; and any policy or lcp;i8lation which, 
directly or indirectly, deteats this policy of equal 
contribution, is oppressive nad uiijust. Let us 
see how ihis theory is carried out in practice. 

We iiave a great agricultural, a great commer- 
cial, and a great manufacturing interest. How 
has our great manufacturing interest grown up? 
By its own untrammeled and unaided invest- 
ments? No, sir; but by the actiop of this Gov- 
ernment. I will give an easy and familiar illus- 
tration. Suppose a fore^pi inanufacturcr could 
sell an article in New York at seventy -five cents, 
and the American at one dollar, but not lesst with- 
out loss. Suppose that the American manufac- 
turer comes Jiere, and demands of the Congress 
of the United States an imposition of a duty of 
twenty-five per cent, on that article, to enable 
him to come in competition with the foreign man- 
ufacturer. Suppose he demands the imposition 
of a higher duty, in order to give him what is 
called the home market. If that duty be imposed 
fay Congress, do not the consumers of that article 
in this country pay out of their profits the sum 
requisite to enable that particular branch of in- 
dustry to live and Nourish ? Is it not, in fact, a 
tax upon all other industrial interests not asking 
protection or bounties at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment? Do not eentleroen see, then ,» that by 
this policy we utterly destroy the great principle 
of each citizen, in equal proportion, contributing 
to the support of the Government? 

But the manufacturers tell us that they con- 
sume foreign fabrics and pay duties for the sup- 
port of the Government. I know they do; but 
where do they get the wherewithal to go so? A 
^eavy tax is imposed upon other industrial pur- 
suits that they may live and enjoy a large income; 
and out of their surplus, thus created, they pur- 
chase foreign goods upon which duties are levied, 
vsually articles of luxury and not of necessity. 
Themanuiacturerderivos his ability to purchase 
hm wines and his silks from the policy of pro- 
tection, without which his manufacturing indus- 
try would have no existence. Does it he in his 
mouth to say that he, too, pays toward the reve- 
nue of the Grovernment ? 

The policy which diminishes the r^sourcAs of 
one branch of industry for the purpose of ena- 
bling another to live, and which otherwise must 
•urve, and which cannot live without botinties 
and fbstcriag protection, is substantialiy ^ind 
practicallv a pauper. It is to cry out " Gite, 
five 08 u*oRi your surplus — give, or we die!" 
What wisdom, what mstice, what propriety is 
there in such a policy? I know that gentlemen 
say it makes us independent. Independent! 
that is an argument as old as the law. Does this 
policy make the flour-dealer or the wheat-grower 
independent ? Does it make him independent to 
take a part of his crop to enable >another citl2%n 
to make a blanket ? 

The principal objects of manufacturing and pro- 
tective solicitude are sugar, woolens, cottons, and 
iron . I propose to show their present condition , 
giving the amount of our imports, and the amount 
of our domestic production. 

The gross amount of manufactures, including 
mills, molsMes, 4)e., was-*- 

Ib)8S; 01,055,595,889 

IWO .483^^5 

W30 11Q,«45,4I6 

A»0 »,766,«» 

1810 145^321966 

The two last decades of ISlOitDd 1890 are-rery 
imperfect, and are introduced "ftv tiie pntirose m 



showing that manufactures, to a large amount, ex- 
isted at those early dates. Large amounts of the^e 
great totals are strictly domestic, and would exist 
under a system of free trade. I have not been 
■able to lay my hands on any estimates for those 
several periods of exports of domestic manufac- 
tures. But I find, that in 1846 wc exported 
ill,139,583; antl in 1856, |30,970,992 worth of 
domestic manufactures, of which nearly seven 
millions was of cotton. ^ 

But I beg to call attention to the following table', 
in which will appear our consumption of foreign 
manufactured woolens, cottons, iron and manu- 
factures of iron, and sugar: 

Manufao Manufac- Iron and 

Year. tuted tared mttmifaUwte$ Sugar. 

UHkolau, eottofu. o/iron, 

1846 -f9,935,935 $19,857,439 $3,660^1 $4,397,939 

1847 10,639,473 14,704,186 8,710,180 9,406,953 

1848 15,061,109 17,205,417 7,060,470 8,775^^ 

1849 i3,503,909 15,183,759 9,269,567 7,975,780 

1830 16,900,916 10^1,619 10,864,680 6,950,716 

1851 19,939,930 91,486,509 10,780,319 13,478,709 

1859 17,348,184 18,716,741 18,843,569 13,977,393 

1853 27,051,934 96,412,94] 96,993,083 14,168,337 

ia54 31419,654 39,477,106 98,388,941 11,604,656 

IKV5 99,676,448 15,749,093 23,945,974 13,284,603 

1856 30,705461 94,337,504 91,618,718 91,995^54 

This table shows the steady, uniform growth 
of our foreign importation of these indispensable 
manufactures. Amounting in the last year to the 
laige sum of $97,956,537, more than one third 
of our consumable imports, it furnished a noble 
basis for commercial exchange, brought pur- 
chasers into our markets for our staple prouuc- 
tions, and enabled us to command remunerative 
pricfes for the $77,187,301 of breadstuffs and the 
$136,382,351 of cotton which we exported the 
past year. It is dtfilicult to estimate the wide- 
spread ruin which would have inevitably over-* 
taken our grain-growing and planting States, as 
well as our shipping interests, but tor this im- 
portant trade. 

1 am aware, Mr. Chairman, that this table may 
be perverted to the support of erroneous conclu- 
sions. It will no doubt he urged that these large 
amounts could be furnished to consumers by home 
industry, and that foreign industry should be ex- 
chided, and not thus fostered and sustained. The 
answer is plain and simple: these importations 
•are now paid for by home*indtt8try—4>y industry 
in its most manly and invigoradn? form, by toil 
in the fiold, by labor in the light of day , refreshed 
by the winds of heaTen, and with a home to 
"which to retire, where it may sit tiown under 
its olm vine antl fig tree, and nsTe notie to make 
it afraid. This industry wOuM be valueless with- 
out a foreign -market; and we cannot sell without 
we buy. This is an axiom, says Mr. Adams, 
attested in our country for forty years. 

fiftt it will be said that the production of these 
{g;reat articles in our country is necessary to her 
infdependenee. Let us, Mr. Chairman, examine 
into the progress and present condition of these 
branches of our industry. We find them as fol- 
lows: 

Home production of the articles referred to, 

fVool Cotton -^ -.^ DomMie 

imanufaet^rd. manufael*rd. '"^ ' *^ M»f *r, Mt. 

WIK) 990,'096,999 ^,350^458 «9O,9O9,t0S 155,100,609 

§850 434)07,545 81,669,184 60,485,673 974,386,4a6 

i855 (e«t.) 56,406,786 70,964,719 78,406,538 338,541,449 

In 1S56 we imported f97,956,537 of woolens, 
cottons, iron and manufacturesof iron, and firagar. 
In 1855, by estimate based upon official data, we 
produced of the same subjects $S297 ,073,754, more 
than double our importations. Of these subjects 
we are exporting considerable quantities of man- 
\ifactured cotton and iron. Of iron Secretary 
Guthrie says, •< it will have possession of the 
home market between this and the year 1870." 
Can it then be said that, with our vast dapacity 
to produce these important articles, we nre de- 
pendent on foreigners? 

It may also be said that, if We will give our 
manufacturers the home market, they will tiakc 
our productions. A brief answer will put this 
right. According to the census returns of IKO, 
it took '22,676 males and 16,574 females to 
produ^to $43,^7,545 of woolens; 33,159 males 
Hnd 59,136 females, to produce §61,869,181 of 
cottons; 60,049 males and %6 femalies, to produce 
f6D,|85,673 of iron , and the manufacture thereof, 
Mttkilfeg an «ggn^gate 6f goods of yi65,1WS-,39d, \ 



produced by 191,732 operatives. In 1656, ws 

imported of those articles $76, 661 ,383, which we 

' could have produced with about 90.,000 opera- 

. tives. How much of our breadstuffs exported 

; that year ,(1856,) amounting to|77,187,301 , wouki 

they have consumed? Not two millions ! And 

without foreign trade, what would have become 

of the balance ? Why, it would have rotted upon 

our hands, and the ability to buy even the domes* 

tic article would have been taken away. 

Mr. Chairman, we must not shut out the foreign 
customer. He must be allowed to come into our 
market on eqtial terms. A sharp competition be- 
tween the domestic and the foreign manufacturer 
must be encourage, ^^educe us to the home mar^ 
ket, and the destruction or at any rate, the deep 
injury, of the most valuable qpd dcsihibie indus- 
try 01 the country is the inevitable consequence. 
Woolens, cottons, iron and eugar, hating reached 
their climacteric, should be pressed forward by no 
further encouragement, ana should share in that 
reduction of duty called for imperatively by the 
plethoric condition of the Treasury. 

Our woolen manufacturers, however, are not 
content, and notwithstanding the rapid develop* 
nent of this interest, the cry of distress is Iteardt 
and free wool is demanded. This <|iie«tioD has 
occupied much attention here and elsewhere*, and 
the gentleman from Massacfausetu [Mr. Dm 
Witt] most extraordinarily took the ground 
that in 1829, under the tariflf of 1828, the high 
duty thereby imposed caused the manufacturers 
of wool to dwindle; that the compromise tariff 
of 1832 had the same effect; indeed that the tariff 
of 1842 still pressed it downward; and that under 
the tariff of 1846 the manufaeturing interest m 
wool melted away like the morning dew. If 1 
mistake the gentleman, I should like to be cor- 
rected. Now let us, and let the committee look 
ftt it. In 1829 there was a high tariff, and in 1833 
there was a tariff with a. <&scending scale; in 
1842 another high tariff, and in 1846 a modi^ed 
tariff, with a great reduction upon wool. How ia 
it, then, that Uie mfmufacturine interests in wool 
in New England, as the genueman stated, has 
diminished and suffered, and finally melted away ? 
Vet that was the position which the gentleman 
took. Now I beg to answer that position by 
calling^ the attention of the gentleman and of the 
committee to a few facts of which 1 have before 
spoken. I find that the woolens produced in 
1840 in the whole United States amounted to 
#20,660,990, and in 1850 to #43,397,545; and frdm 
the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury 
I find that the amoimt produced in 1855 was 
#56,406,786. How is it that this rapid growth 
of the woolen interest should happen in the face 
of the fticts the fentleman asserts— that the wool- 
en interests of N«w England have melted away 
like the morning dew ? 

Mr. DE WITT. The estimate of the Secre- 
tary, I tnist the gentleman knows, is not based 
upon facts. You hear from every part of the con- 
tinent of a reduetton of wool since 1850. In the 
State of Ohio— one of the best woolrgrowing 
Sttttes in the Uifion — the reduction is four mil- 
lions of poamde in the last two years; and the 
honorable gentleman from Vermont {Mr. Mor- 
itnx] told you of a reduction in that Stale. Now, 
why has the production so dwindh^d away? The 
cause is clear. You have a duty upon the raw 
material as broad as the one upon the mamtiao- 
tured article. You give the foreigner a bounty 
of thirty per cent. They have thirty per cent, th^ 
advantase t>f you; but not only that, labor is ten 
cents a day there for girls, while we pay fifty or 
sixty cenui for the same, and a like difference 
exists as to the labor of men. They also employ 
a, capital the interest on which is less than ours. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. StUl the gentle- 
man does not answer my question. I give him 
the figures, and show, for instance, that in 1840 
the production of woolen goods amounted to 
#20,660,990; Ishowthatin 1850itwas#43,297,545. 
Here , sir, is an increase of more than one hundred 
per cent, in ten years. 

Mr. DE WITT. Does the Secretary pretend 
that his figures are right? Does he not say that 
there are some wool-growing districts from which 
no netumsare made? 

Mr. SMITH, of VitgiiiA. I have seen no mch 
«(ftt«nent. 
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Mr. DS WITT. The statement is right be- 
fore you. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The gentleman said 
that the wool interest, whether udder a high or 
low policy, had dissipated like the morning dew. 
I show from the census tables, as well as Arom 
the tables furnished by the Secretary, that we 
prodaced |20,000,000 of woolen fabrics in 1840, 
and (H3,000)000 in 1850, and §56,000,000 in 1855, 
according to the^Secretary*s esiimate. 1 am deal- 
ing with the United States now, and I shall deal 
with New England soon, and the State of Mas- 
sachnsette after a while. And I answer the argu- 
ment of the eentleman that the woolen inurest 
is sacrificed, by'showin^ a more rapid increase 
in woolen goods than in any other branch of 
industry. 

Mr. DB WITT. Do you belicTe that there is 
as much wool grown to-day as there was seven 
years ago ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. D£ WITT. You do believe it? 

Mr. SMITH, of Viiginia. Undoubtedly; and 
I will prove it before 1 stop. I have stated the 
amount tf»f our productions, and I shall go per- 
haps a little furtner back when I come to Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia. They have oAen been 
contrasted, and I shall contrast them now, even 
in a manufacturing line. But now I wish -to call 
the attention of the committee to the importations. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts said the other 
day that two or three hundred evtablishments of 
^ew England had stopped. 

Mr. DE WITT. I did not s%y so. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Well, what is the 
proportion in importations > In 1842 our imporis 
of woolens were |8,652,785 against $20,000,000 of 
home manufactures. What was it in 1850? Why, 
the importations in 1850 were but $16,976,575 
against a production of §43,297,545, snowing that 
our imports, even as late as 1850, did not increase 
in proportion with the increase of our produc- 
tions. And yet, sa3rs the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, the woolen interest has been dissolved 
like the mornine dew. So likewise, according to 
the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury, onr 
prodactions in 1856 were §56,000,000 against 
an importation of §2^,297,384. I mention these 
things, because the committee cannot fail to per- 
ceive that this cry about the wool interest is alto- 
gether fallacious and mistaken. 

Mr. DE WITT. Do I understand you to say 
that the productions increased to §56,000,000 in 
1855 ?. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I say the import- 
ations were §23,297,384 against §56,000,000 sf 
productions. 

Mr. DE WITT. Where do you get your 
authority for the productions? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. In the estimate of- 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. DE.WITT. And you still believe that 
there is an increase of wool. There have been 
no machines built for woolen manufactures since 
1650. That estimate will not answer. Give us 
facts, 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I am coming to 
that. Thegentleman will not discriminate. He 
is talking about wool, and I am talking about 
woolen manufa ctur es. 

Mr. DE WITT. I did understand you so. 
You estimated §56,000,000 of maniifactures in 
this country. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. That is the estimate 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. DE WITT. I ask, whether you believe 
that in woolen manufactures there has been one 
new niachine started since 1850? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 1 do not profess 
to know; but I will show you directly. 
. Mr. DE WITT. That you cannot do. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. We may as well 
spend our time on this point, perhaps. I wish 
to call the attention or the gentleman to this 
fact. The value of the home wool was, in 1840, 
111,345,327. In 1850 it was §15,755,088. In 
1855 it was §23,392,944. 

Mr. DE WITT. I ask if that is not merely 
wi estimate ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Viiginia. They are official 
statements 



Mr. DE WITT. Let us see them. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Here they arc. 
You ought to have read Mr. Guthfie'e report. 

Mr. DE WITT. You have no statistics of 
wool for 1855. 

Mr. SUVflTH, of Virginia. The amount of 
our productions was 35,800,114 pounds in 1840; 
53,516«95apound8in 1850; and 61, 560,379 ppu^ds 
in 1855. 

Mr. DE WiTT. I ask if this last figure is 
not an estimate ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Certainly, it is an 
estimate; but it is an estimate by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, founded on data before him. 
But those other figures are not estimatesi they 
are official. 

Mr. DB WITT. I ask the eentleman if wool 
has not declined more than §6,000,000, instead of 
increasing §11,000,000? The §23,392,944 is an 
estimate on the increase from 1840 to 1850; but 
wool has declined every day since; and there is 
not a gentleman representing a wool-growingeon* 
stituency here that does not know that. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I am surprised to 
hear the gentleman, who is a practical manufac- 
turer 

Mr. DE WITT. Not a woolen one. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I am surprised that 
one who knows so much on the subject^ should 
not be able to treat this question on my evidence, 
which is the evidence afforded by the oli^al rec- 
ord. 

Mr. DB WITT. It is an estimate. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. No, sir. The fig- 
ures for 1840 are no estimate. 

Mr. DE WITT. I agree to it. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Nor is 1850 an es- 
timate. 

Mr. DE WITT. I agree to it. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The Secretary of 
the Treasury states in bis report that he had made 
a most careful examination of this question, with 
a view to press his policy on the country — the 
very policy of the gentleman. He says he made 
a most thorough and critical examination on this 
subject, and gave it more than ordinary attention; 
and the result of it is, that the amount of wool 
in the country is 61,560,379 pounds in 1855, to 
52,516,959 in 1850, and to 35,802,114 in 1840. 
Will the gentleman be good enough to tell me on 
what evidence he relies to put down that testi- 
mony ? 

Mr. DE WITT. I am glad there is one point 
in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that meets with the gentleman's approval. The 
great point he has taken so much care to explain 
IS not with reference to wool. He has spoken on 
a great principle. I trust that he does not believe, 
with the gentleman from Virginia, that the duty 
of thirty per cent, is a tax upon the consumer. 
If I believed like him, that it was a tax, I would 
throw it off. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. When I make an 
inouiry, I want the gentleman to respond to it. 

Mr. MORRILL. And I would submit to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that after we have 
volunteered our testimony, it is not in order to im- 
peach our ow n wi tness. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DE WITT. When I have interrupted the 
gentleman from Virginia, I supposed that I was 
invited to make reply to what he had said. I do 
not wish ever to be out of order in debate. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I am sure the gen- 
tleman would not interrupt nle out of order. The 
Secretary of the Treasury says: 

" The sutlstics upon the production and importation of 
wool, and oianufiKturst of wool, have been preoared with 
care, in order to place the queations, connected with Uie 
production and importation of wool and manofactureA of 
wool, involved in the proposition, to admit wool as a raw 
material free of duty, futty and Ihirly before Congreaa. 
It will be seen that in 1840, according to the censas of 
that yearjwe manuftctured woolen foods to the valve of 
$30,696^999, and that in addition, we imported myiuAc- 
tures or wool to the value of ^,652,765 ; making Our con- 
sumption of the manufhcturesof wool $99,349,7ti4, and the 
coosaroptionof^ne dollar and acveocy-one and ninety-Amr 
one hundredtba cenu for each persoo then in the United 
States. The census of 1640 does not give the number of 
factories devoted to^nor the capital- cm oloyed in, the man- 
ofacnire of wool. The census of 1830 sliowa there were 
ooe thousand five huadred and llfty-nine ftctoilM In the 
United States, with f98.U8,6S0 of capital, devoted to the 
mannflusture of wool, with the particular States in which 
the flictorlef were litoatedj also, that the msnuflictares of 



wool aoHMUiicd to $49,907,645, and we imported maniilto- 
tures of wool to the value of $1G,976J^75, making o4ur co»< 
sumption of manufactures of wool §^0,184,190, and the cna. 
sumption of $3 S9)i for each person in the United Stares- 
If we estimate the increased value of our woolen manafne- 
tares, eihoe ISSO^atthe ratio ofithe inorease betweea lB4ft 
SDd 1850, it ffivea oyr max^uilMhures of w<vM at $9^406^10^ 
for the year 1855 ; and we nnd the val.ue of oar impoi:t4ti0iui 
of manufactures of wool, ibr the year I85S, 9S0,!2^,SS4| 
making onr coasuaiM^n 979,70*,170^ and two <lollan aaa 
mae^-threeaad^eiglicaaaoaalmiMiredilH^enis a« the omi4 
aoBHi^ion of each peopoo thea in the United States- Ttrnae 
tables also show, at the periods of 1840, 1850, and 18$5, tb« 
value of tiie wool produced in the United States, ahdmls^ 
the valae.of wool imported inM the United BiaM, at the 
SUM pedodf, less. the ex^rtaof- wool.'> 

Here ^ see that the Secretary of the Treasury 
says he has carefblly prepared these statisfctca 
with a vie w to bringing wool in duty free . Sarely 
the gentleman from Massachusetts ought not to 
be allowed to impeach his own witness; It is with 
this view, and upon this estimate, that he allows 
61 ,009,000 pounds of wool , worth |23,O0O,00D. I 
beg to call attention to another fact. The wool 
in 1840 amounted to |M1 1009,000; in 1850, to 
$15,000,000, an increase of upwards of fifVy per 
cent, in ten years. In 1855 it amounted to 
$23,000,000, an increase of ifty per cent, in five 
years. It is a curious fact, that fbr the first ten 
years the value of our growth of wool inereased 
fifty per cent.; and that for the next five years it 
also increased fifty per cent. Yet, in the face of 
this demonstration, thegentleman insists that the 
manufacturing interest of the North is dwindling 
away. I beg to direct the gentleman's notice to 
another table I have here. It is with reference 
to Massachusetts, his own State, and will show 
that I am not entirely ignorant of her interests. In 
1810, Massachusetts produced $2,014,410 worth 
of woolen manufactures, and of all fabrioa 
$18,337,511 worth. This included household 
manufactures. In 1820, when the system of cal« 
eolation was changed, and it became a mere ques- 
tion of factory labor, she produced only $204,850 
worth of woolens, and of aU fabrics, 0,593,614. 
In 1880, after twenty years under the stimulating 
policy of the tariffs of that time, her whole pro^ 
auction amounted to $7,313,836. In 1840, tbera 
being a slight reaction itt woolens, in ten years 
she fell off some $200,000. In 1850, the prodnction 
of woolen goods had grown up to $12,770,565, and 
the aggregate of her manufactures to $151 ,497,0501 
Here, then, you see a steady growth of manufae* 
tured goods. Yet we are told that the manufae^ 
turing industry of Massachusetts has dwindled 
awav! 

I-nave shown that Massachusetts has grown 
steadily in her manufacturing industry from an 
aggregate production in IffilO of 0,5OO,OO9» 
up to an aggregate production in 1890 of about 
$151,500,0(H); and yet gentlemen come herQ and 
say that her home manufacture has been com* 
pelled to give way to fbreien productions t 

In this connection I wilt refer to the produc* 
tions of my own State, Virginia, on which the 
gentleman may ponder with some profit. In 1819, 
Virginia produced $1,033,781 of woolen goods, 
in a domestic form mostly; and an aggregate of 
$16,806,096. In 1820, when the new principle 
was adopted of giving an account of fhctorypro- 
duction alone, her production was $198,(fo0 of 
woolen goods, and $6,686,699 of. all kinds- of 
manufactured goods. Her production of woolen 
goods in 1820 nearly equaled that of Massachu- 
setts for the same period. In 1830 there was n^ 
return. In 1840 she produced of woolen goods 
A147,792, and of all kinds of fabrics $20,684,608. 
In 1850, she had 121 establishments for manufao- 
turing woolens, producing $841,013; while her 
aggregate manufacturing industry had grown to 
(^1,967,976— increasing her woolens in ten years 
over six hundred per cent., and her aggregate 
manufactures more than fifty per cent.; and we 
must not forget that she also produced breadstuffs 
and other agricultural products, at the same time, 
more than enough to feed all New England. In 
Virginia, her manufacturing irfdnstry, thrifty and 
growing, rests upon our agricultural productions. 
In Massachusetts the eyatem is entirely reversed, 
and she is absolutely aependent on others than 
herself for bread. Can she be regarded as inde* 
pendent? 

But, sir, there are other ftwts as to Massadhu- 
setts. I hare here acaritras taUSf to w hkih -I 
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wish to call the attention of the committee. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts called upon the 
gentleman from Vermont to know whelner the 
wool produced in that State had not diminished; 
and when the response was in the affirmative, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts gave us quite a 
little dramatic display, to our ereat entertainment. 
He need not have eone to Vermont to ascertain 
that fact, because Massachusetts herself is worse 
off in that respect. Let me inform the gentleman 
that we have a great number of Vermont sheep in 
Virginia, and we fiimish you such wool, as you 
cannot raise in New England. Your Connecticut 
manufacturers come into my district, and give us 
fiAy-five cents per pound for our wool — five cents 
more than they pay at home. 

Now let me eive you a pretty exposition in 
this respect of sheep in the eastern States. I find 
that in Vermont, in 1840, there were 1,681,819 
sheep, while in 1850 she had only 1,014,1S^ sheep. 
Maine, in 1840, had 649,264 sheep; and in 1850 
only 451,577. New Hampshire, in 1840, had 
617,390 sheep; and in 1850 only 384,756. Con- 
necticut, in 1840, had 403,462 sheep, and in 1850 
only 174,181. Rhode Island, in 1840, had 90,146 
sheep, and in 1850 only 41,296. Massachusetts, 
the gentleman's beloved State, [Mr. Ds Witt. 
Yes, sir,] in 1840, had 375,226 sheep, and in 1850 
only 188,651^ust about one half. Thus the num- 
ber of sheep has been reduced in those States, in 
ten years, from 3,817,302 in 1840, to 2,254,583 
in 1850. 

Here you see the secret of the present policy. 
Wool is no longer a staple interest of New Eng- 
land. She is letting it pass South, with many 
other good things; and when she gets rid of it as 
an interest, she wants to make it subordinate to 
the ruling interest of New £ngland~her manufac- 
turing industry. Sir, wool has gone on increasing 
in the period to which I have referred, but not in 
New England; but why, I cannot tell, unless it 
be their conviction that if they can ^et this Gov- 
ernment to foster their raanufactural industry they 
can turn out their millionaires infinitely faster than 
they can by following their flocks over tlie bar- 
ren, rocky pastures of New England. 

But that is not all. To show what madness 
marks the New England policy, I call attention 
to another view. The ^cretary tells us that 
woolen cloths are absolutely necessary, and that 
we can produce any quantity of them. I say that 
the bread that feeds us is infinitely more import- 
ant. Let us see what New England is doinj| in 
supplying her own wants in that respect. Ver- 
mont, in 1840, produced 495,800 bushels of wheat, 
and in 1650, 535,953 bushels. Maine, in 1840, 
produced 848,166 bushels, and 1850, only 296,259 
bushels. New Hampshire, in 1840, produced 
422,124 bushels of wheat, and in 1650, only 
185,658. Connecticut, in 1840, produced 87,099 
bushels of wheat, and in 1850, only 41,762. 
Rhode Island, in 1840, produced 3,028 bushels of 
wheat, and in 1850, only 49 bushels. Massachu- 
setts, in 1840, produced 157,953 bushels of wheat, 
and in 1850, only 31,211; a falling off in the 
New England States in ten years of about one 
half, and leaving for her whole population in 1850 
only 1,090,892 Dushels of wheat. Is this inde- 
pendence? Relying upon outsiders — and it may 
come to be unfriendly outsiders — for that article 
of prime necessity, bread ! Why, Mr. Chairman, 
it will take, I believe, the whole wheat production 
of New England to size her cloth. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot imagine a more un- 
promising future than that which awaits New 
England, notwithstanding her present glorious 
prosperity. With her great interest tending west- 
ward and southward — with her sterile soil and 
hyperborean climate — with growing dependence 
upon others for the raw materials which she man- 
ufactures and the food which she consumes, it 
may be assumed that she has reached her zenith. 
It matters not whether the protective policy be 
persisted in or abandoned, the result will be the 
same. Manufacturing industry, with increasing 
population and capital, is looking for more genitd 
climes, and nothing can arrest it. Of this Vir- 
ginia and other Slates are illustrations. But in 
those States manufacturing industry will be the 
helpmate, afl it should bo, and not, as in New 
England, master— mistress — lord. 



THE TARIFF. 

SPEECH QF HON. M. R. H. GABNETT. 

OF VIRGINIA, 
In the House of Represent atives, 
February 14, 1857. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on tbe 
state of the Union, and having under consideration Uie bill 
(H. R. No. 556) to reduce the duty on Impom, and for other 
purposes — 

Mr. GARNETT said: 

Mr. Chairman: The most philosophic of Brit- 
ish statesmen has said that the revenue is the 
Government; and when I regard the multitude of 
interests that it draws along in its train — when I 
consider the magnitude of the questions involved 
in its collection and distribution, I feel disposed 
to agree with him. It is no light thing, year after 
year, and generation after generation, to take a 
portion of the earnings of one class or section 
of the community to bestow upon another; yet, 
when this is done in the economical administra* 
tion of the fair and legitimate functions of Gov- 
ernment, it is but the price paid, and profitably 
paid, for the advantages of that guarantee and 
safe£[uard of social organization, and of individ- 
ual freedom. Let your Government transcend 
these duties; let it assume powers not properly 
belongihg to it; let it undertake to dictate the 
employments of capital and labor, and foster one 
branch of industry at the expense of another; let 
it expend its revenues in reckless extravagances, 
in supporting armies of official dependents, and 
making fortunes for every needy political adven- 
turer; then, sir, this annual collection and dis- 
bursement of taxes becomes the robbery of the 
tax-payers by the tax-consumers, and the outrage 
is almost too heavy to be borne. I greatly fear 
that this Government approaches, if it has not 
already reached, that point in its fiscal operations. 
The eloquent gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Davis] said that Congress had never been euilty 
of sectional injustice m its l^islation; and I was 
astonished at the boldness or this assertion when 
your statute-book is black with the grossest 
inequalities, between North and South, in the 
revenue system, as I shall^ to some extent, show, 
before I have done. 

First, sir, look at your expenditures, and the 
frightful rate at which they nave increased. I 
need not go back to Mr. Van Buren's Presidency, 
when the whole country was convulsed with 
indignation at an expenditure of $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 per annwn. Nor will I return to 
1842, when Mr. Clay estimated that the Govern- 
ment could be fairly administered for $26,000,000, 
white Mr. Calhoun out it down to $16,000,000. 
Nor will I dwell on lo45-46, the first year of Mr. 
PoIk*s administration, when the expenditures, 
exclusive of payments on account of public debt 
and Mexican hostilities, were only $22,664,296. 
But, sir, 1 will take a year since the Mexican war 
— since the empire of the Pacific was added to our 
dominions, and within this present administra- 
tion, and 1 find that in the fiscal year 1853-54 the 
entire expenditures, exclusive of public debt and 
the installment due to Mexico, were $44,018,249, 
while this last year, 1855-56, they have suddenly 
swelled up to $57JL72,401, being $1,243,306 more 
than they were in the height of the Mexican war, 
when our forces rested on either ocean, and our 
fiag not only protected our own domain, but 
waved in triumph in every province of Mexico. 

How, I demand, has tliis monstrous result been 
attained? By any just expansion of our func- 
tions ? By any fair exercise of our constitutional 
powers? No, sir, no ! 

It was a maxim with the fathers of the Repub- 
lic, that the post office establishment should sup- 
port itself; those who received the benefit were to 
pay the expense, for Government mi«^ht as well 
undertake the gratuitous transportation of any 
other goods, wares, and merchandise, as of news- 

Eapcrs and letters. But the ancient landmarks 
ave been effaced, and the post office has become 
an eleemosynary Tnstitution, for whose support 
we annually appropriate over three millions of 
taxes. 
Look next at your Navy — not at the expenses 



of the Navy proper, though they, too, have in- 
creased; but under the specious name of naval 
defense and steam mail service, you pay a million 
and a half of money in bounties to a few favored 
individuals to compete with legitimate private 
enterprise. The effect is not only to vraste the 
revenues, but actually to discourage the increase 
of our steam tonnage on the ocean ; for what pri- 
vate capital can venture to compete with men who 
are sustained and guarantied by your overfiowing 
Treasury ? 

The Army budget repeats the same extravagant 
tale. When Mr. Calhoun was at the head of the 
War Department the expense per man of the 
Armv was $264; last year it wiA $802 ! Sir, in 
the nood-tioe of Mexican hostilities, when over 
forty thousand men were constantly under arms 
in a far distant and foreign territory, the expense 
per head was only seven dollars more than it now 
is in a time of profound peace ! 

And here, in your own Halls — in the province 
peculiarly under your own supervision, congres- 
sional extravagance has become flagrant to the 
world. The Constitution declares that " no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law; and it 
was a principle with the old Jefiersonian Repub- 
licans, that all appropriations should be for specific 
purposes. But unoer the cover of a contingent 
tuna for each House, the exclusive control of 
whose amount and expenditure is protected by 
the jealous self-love of either body, you have 
enabled one House of Congress to do, at its own 
pleasure, what ^e Constitution provides shall 
require the consent of both Houses and of the 
President. The consequence is, that whenever 
either body wishes to make an expenditure which 
will not bear the constitutional ordeal of legisla- 
tion, it is crowded into this omnibus contingent 
fund, which is steadily growing into one of the 
chief heads of expenditure. Consider, sir, your 
printing expenses. They do not even profesa 
to be confined to what is needed for the public 
business, or to be kept down by a strict economy, 
but you print so that members mav have books 
to give away and electioneer with; that party 
favorites may have fat jobs to make fortunes on; 
and it is plainly avowed that, whether it cost 
more or less, your printing must be given to soma 
editor or other, in order to support an organ for 
the Executive and the party — as though a news- 
paper organ were one of the legitimate objects 
for which the Constitution allows us to raise ta,xes. 
In 1840, the expenditure for printing was not 
quite one hundred thousand dollars. WhAt is it 
now? The bills for printing, paper, engraving, 
&c., are between one and two millions. It was 
but the other day, I believe, that the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means told us there 
would be a deficiency to provide for of two or 
three hundred thousand dollars on this head. 

Thus you see, sir, that these expenditures grow 
and mount up on every side; thcv are an over- 
whelming tide, that knows no ebb. How shall 
they be curtailed ? How shall this exuberant ex- 
travafi;ance be stopped ? Can Congress apply the 
remedy by arresting or reducing appropriations? 
Why, sir, your Committee of Ways and Meana 
is little more than a registration office for the esti- 
mates of the Departments. I do not impugn the 
fidelity and ability of its members; they out sub- 
mit to causes they cannot resist. The Depart- 
ments send in their estimates; so much, they say, 
is needed for such a branch of the public service. 
The committee cannot examine all the evidence 
that supports each item. If they cut down the 
estimates, the only effect is, that next year the De- 
partments report deficiencies. They say, " We 
nave incurred expenses, and entered upon\)pera- 
tions authorized oy law; here are the bills; you 
did not appropriate enough beforO) and now you 
must pay the deficiency, or forfeit the puolio 
faith." And these deficieneies usually cover the 
whole original estimates, and add a large per* 
centage besides. 

If Congress is thus weak to cure such evils, is 
the Executive more efficient? It may do much, 
but we must remember that the President ana 
the Departments, like Coneress, are persecuted 
by the vast army militant of jobbers and specu- 
lators and spoilsmen. Enormous is the pressure 
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upon them to multiply ofjiccs nnd employments ,| 
and jobs for the reward of political friends, and | 
the gmtiiication of that portion of (he public which ' ' 
lives upon the taxes, and which, small os it com- 
paratively is, yet maltes all the clamor and agita- 
tion of what IS called political life. The loihug, 
tax-paying masses are ever quiet, except in those 
rare crises that make epochs in the life of a na- 
tion. You must recollect, also, the extreme diffi- 
culty with which a central Executive controls the 
expenditures of subordinates thousands of miles 
distant. As an instance, look at the spectacle 
-recently exhibited in Washington, where the 
Governor, in his anxiety to achieve some notable* 
deed in that distant proconsulate, aB8un\,ed a 
roving commission through the Territory, buy- 
in^ up Indian titles to vas^ huntins grounds, 
which the whites did not need, ana requiring 
those wild children of nature to become cjuiet 
agriculturists on reservations which an intelligent 
officer has described to me as unfit for a wild 
beast. And when the untamable spirit of the 
red man rebelled against this forced revolution in 
his manner of life, our Governor called it war; 
and the result is, that the expenditures have ex- 
ceeded the estimates even of the Departments, 
and your Indian appropriation bill, which went 
with modest dimensions to the Senate, has re- 
turned with a tail larger than the body. And it 
is rumored that demands, amounting to some 
millions of dollars, are yet in prospective. But, 
however you may complain, however the Exec- 
utive may censure its subordinates, the harm is 
done, and the bills must be met, or it is said the 
public faith will be threatened with dishonor, and 
the territorial peace with disturbance. 

I say, then, Mr. Chairman, that even the Ex- 
ecutive itself finds it difficult to control these 
expenditures. And there is no better illustration 
than the fact I before stated, that they have grown 
from $44,000,000, in 185.V54, to over $57,000,000 
in 1855-56, during the Presidency of a man to 
whom the whole country, and especially the 
South, owes deep gratitude for his manly defense 
of the rights and institutions of all sections, and 
for his pure and just administration. Yet despite 
such higli qualities in the chief Executive, des- 
pite the anxious endeavors of the chief of the 
finances to enforce strict accountability through- 
out his Department, our expenditures have out- 
grown every former precedent of the Confederacy, 
whether in war or in peace. How, then, shall 
they be reduced ? I answer, by curtailing the rev- 
enue, and by that alone. Even under the system 
of indirect taxation, whi6h more than any other 
diminishes the responsibility of ttib Government 
to the people for extra vag[ance, the amount of the 
revenue is a strong practical limit upon expendi- 
ture. Increase your revenue to one nundred mil- 
lions, and my word for it, the expenditures will 
grow with it; but cut it down, and the people 
will not permit their servants to create a public 
debt in time of peace. ^ 

I am glad, therefore, to see a general concur- 
rence in the opinion that the revenue must be 
reduced. In truth, the increasing surplus threat- 
ens to derange the operations of business, and 
alarms the commercial classes. The question 
before us is, how, and to what extent, shall this 
reduction be made > 

I am willing to take nfi the standard the ex- 
penditures of three years since, lavish as they 
wt^rc. I have shown that the amount then was 
$44,018,249. I will even add $1,000,000 more, 
and make $45,000i000 tnv limit. Here, then, is 
the revenue required. Last year the customs 
yielded $64,022,863, and the averogc for three 
years has l)een $60,424,282. The revenue from 
public lands was, last year, $8,917,644, and the 
average for three years was $9,628,497. You do 
not, therefore, need quite as much as $36,000,000 
from customs to make a total revenue of fully 
$45,000,000. It follows that we may, and shoulu, 
cut offixi least $24,000,000 of taxes on innports, 
so as to bring our expenditures down to even 
decent economy. This would be a reduction of 
forty percent,; and if I base the estimate upon 
last year's revenue, instead of the average of 
three years, the reduction ought to be still larger. 
But to reduce the revenue forty per cent., you 
roust reduce the taxes at least fifty per cent; for 
to lower the tarilT will stimulate importatioa. 



These $24,000,000 which Government now levii^s 
on the con&umors of the imports to lavish on the 
consumers of taxes, may then be spent in pur- 
chasins: other imports. The articles of consump- 
tion will be cheaper, and the demand for them 
more extensive. And in estimating the revenue 
from the reduced tariff, you must calculate upon 
the basis of an increased importation. 

, I next proceed to compare the several propo- 
sitions before the committee, with Uiis estimate, 
and I cannot see how its correctness can be dis- 
puted. 

First, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MaceI 
proposes a uniform dutv of fifteen per cent.; and 
though I do not think tnat the same duty can be 
the true revenue duty for all articles, yet this rate 
is so low as to do no great injustice to any one, 
and it will, in my opinion, yield an ample reve- 
nue. Next, the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Botce] proposes to reduce all the schedules 
over twenty per cent, in the present tariff to that 
rate. This would be a great relief to the industry 
of the country, and would yield revenue enough, 
and perhaps even too much. Next come the 
amendmentsof my colleagues from Virginia, [Mr. 
MiLLsoN and Mr. Faulkner,] who each propose 
ratable reductions on the present schedules. 
The former reduces the one hundred per cent, 
duties to fifty, the forty per cent, to twenty-five, 
and the thirty to twenty. The latter preserves 
the present schedules, and makes a general re- 
duction of thirty-three and one third per cent, 
on all. 

Of these propositions I prefer the most thor- 
ough and radical; for we need a strong remedy in 
the present dangerous condition of the Treasury; 
but 1 am willing to take either. 

I come next to. the amendment of the minority 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, reported 
by my esteemed colleague, [Mr. Letcher.] 

Mr. WAKEMAN. That has been withdrawn. 

Mr. GARNETT. I understand not. It was 
introduced last session in despair of anything 
better. Its reductions are accompanied by some 
other features which I cannot approve. I know 
they are to be regarded as the price to be paid for 
the reductions, but I submit that the price is too 
high for so small a concession. My colleague 
and I thoroughly agree in our views and princi- 
ples on this subject; and I never differ from him 
on any financial question without sincere pain 
and diffidence; for I know his large experience, 
his tried ability, and matured Judgment. But, 
sir, will a general reduction of twenty per cent, 
on the present schedules of duty accomplish our 
great object of reducing the revenue in any notable 
degree ? With the stimulus it must give Vb im- 
portation, you cannotexpcct that twenty per cent, 
reduction of duties will diminish the revenue more 
than ten per cent., or about $6,000,000; and for 
my own part, I doubt whether it would bring it 
below the $60,000,000, the average of the last 
three years. Now, I ask, is it worth while to 
enter upon a readjustment of the tariff for this 
petty reduction ? Especially, is the gain sufficient 
to compensate for the departures from the arrange- 
ment of duties in 1846.' The tariff of that year 
contains one great principle which commended i{ 
to the country; I mean the ad valorem principle. 
A specific duty taxes the poor roan as much upon 
his cheap clothes and plain subsistence as the rich 
man upon his costly raiment and luxurious living. 
The tariff of 1846 wiped out that iniquitous sys- 
tem from the statute-book, as I trust, forever, and 
substituted the universal principle of taxing every 
article of consumption according to its value, and 
thus making every man conirioute to the sup- 
port of Government in proportion to his ability. 
Next, by a general reduction and readjustment 
of duties, it everywhere approached nearer to a 
revenue standard. Yet it still contained many 
duties that were highly protective, and whicn 
could be justified only as a transition to a purer 
system. 

Now, sir, I am willing, if I can do no better, 
to leave the arrangement of articles in that tariff 
untouched for the present, and to make a general 
reduction in its schedules of a fifth, a fourth, a 
third, or a half, as the House muy agree. But if 
any change is to be made, I insist, it must be 
made in the direction of free trade. I will not 
^n^e t^a retrograde step towards protection ; and 



here is my objection to this minority amendment. 
It does alter a few of the schedules, and every 
alteration is towards protection. Sir, out of 
all woolen manufactures it selects blankets — an 
article of large importance to the labor«TS of the 
southern States, and indeed of universal con- 
sumption throughout the entire Union — and while 
the unty fr' reduced on all otlwr woolen goodsi, 
blankets are excepted, and subjected to as heavy 
a tax as ever. Mean time, sir, wool itself is 
brought down to eight per cent. It stood before 
at the same rate with woolen manufactures. Why 
change it now? If it be said that it will lower 
the cost of production, and thus cheapen the man- 
ufactured goods, I answer that the diminished 
cost of production will only swell the profits of 
the manufacturer, and not oenefit the consumer, 
unless it is so diminished as wholly to exclude 
the foreign article; for that must always sell for 
enougfi to cover the foreign cost with the duty 
added. And the very fafit of importation proves 
that the home manufacturer sells at the same 
price; and to enable him to buy his wool cheaper, 
IS only to swell his profits, and not diminish his 
price. The chief cost in all manufactures is the 
labor, not the raw material; and while that is so 
much dearer here than abroad, it is vain to talk 
of underselling the foreign goods, even with the 
present heavy duties. But if the home manufac- 
turers could undersell the foreign woolens, with 
the proposed duty of twenty -four percent, added 
to tncir cost, what would be the effect } You 
would not only lose revenue by the largely dimin- 
ished duty on raw wool, but give up a still larger 
sum on the woolen goods, then absolutely ex- 
cluded. And you must, therefore, make your 
taxes bear more heavily on cotton^, sugar, iron, 
&c., in order to let the woolen manufacturer buy 
his raw material cheap, and sell his goods nearly 
twenty-four per cent, higher than tlicy could be 
bought abroad. 

Sir, I repeat that protective concessions such as 
these, not to mention the navigation premiums of 
section third of the amendment, are too much to 
pay for the inconsiderable reduction which is here 
proposed i I predict that if this amendment pre- 
vails, it will next year be called a compromise^ and 
we ail know that in the legislative jnrgon of these 
days, a compromise means a law forced by the 
strong upon the weak, which interested parties 
aflerwaras attempt to make irrevocable hy invest- 
ing it with the sanctity of public faith. But I 
venture to declare that my colleague, and the mi- 
nority of the committeCf'propose this amendment 
with no such understanding; and I ^ivc notice that 
if passed, it will be but the entering wedge for 
further reform. Yes, sir, session after session, 
and Congress after Congress, the labor of our 
country will agitate and clamor, until your taxes 
are reduced to the true revenue point, and your 
expenditures confined by a strict economy. 

Justice to the votes I may have to give, reouired 
this explanation of my views upon the amendment 
of my friend and colleague, [Mr. Letcher;] but, 
sir, all of these propositions, whether from Indi- 
ana, South Carolina, or Virginia, are in strong 
contrast with the bill from the majority of the 
Committee of Ways and Means. For all pro- 
ceed on the principle of lightening the burdens of 
the people. 

Sir, in monarchic and aristocratic England, it 
has ever been considered a happy moment when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could open his 
budget in Parliament by announcing a surplus in 
the revenues; for then he could remit taxes, and 
relieve industry from a part of its burdens. But 
here, in this democratic country, our Chancellor 
of the Exchequer comes forward with very dif- 
ferent designs. His whole solicitude is tnat a 
few favored pursuits shall levy undiminished 
bounties from the rest of the country. He agrees 
that the excessive revenue must be curtailed ; but 
he refuses the opportunity of reducing the weight 
of the taxes. Witlvanxious care for the profits 
of the manufacturer, he admits every article of 
his consumplion,cvery implement of his industry, 
either taxed very lightly, or not at all; but all 
that he sells is protected by enormous duties, 
which the toiling millions are taxed to pay. 

The people of this country not only pay sixty 
odd millions of taxes to tBc Pedernl Government, 
but, as my colleague [Mr. MilLsok] estimatesi 
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as much ixiore in the form of enhanced prices to 
the domestic manufacturers. Add, sir, the reve- 
nues of this extravagant Federal Government to 
the direct taxes of the States, and you already 
have a sum for the annual cost of the whole ma- 
chinery of our Republican system, which nearly 
equals the expenses of the monarchy of England 
in times of peace, after deducting the ofji^rges of 
its debt. And when to this I add the indirect 
tribute to the manufacturing interest, I doubt 
whether class legislation ana tyranny have not 
taxed American labor with a heavier hand than 
t^e modern aristocracy of England presses upon 
British industry for the support of its court, bril- 
liant with the hereditary splendors of a thousand 
yiears; of its army, to which no quarter of the 
globe is foreign; and of its navy, that bears the 
ehsigns of its dominion between provinces, vaster 
than ever the Caesars ruled. 

And now, sir, when thegeneral prosperity and 
the rosults of the wise legisis^tion of 1846, permit 
us to reduce these taxes, your Committee of Ways 
and Means seeks only the way to fasten them 
more securely upon the people. I need not carry 
the inquiry lar to discover the reason. From a 
third to a half of your entire revenue is raised by 
taxes on woolens, cottons, iron, and sugar — ar- 
ticles of universal consumption, and used far more 
largely in proportion by the poor than the rich. 
Upon all these articles tne chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee maintains the tax in its full 
integrity. But I do him injustice; he makes one 
exception. One reduction, he is willing to make; 
he agrees that the consumer may buy sugar for 
his tea or coffee a little- cheaper than heretofore. 
Yes, sir, he has surveyed the wide country over 
for something to reduce the taxes on; he will not 
touch the manufactures of New England or the 
iron of Pennsylvania; but down in the far South- 
west, on the'coast of Louisiana, he fixes his desires 
upon one pet lamb of the South to sacrifice for 
the benefit^of the Northeast. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. How about wool, 
a great staple p rodu ct of my own State ? 

Mr. GAUNETT. True, he puts the wool of 
his own State down to the same rate with sugar. 
But it is only another boon to his same idol, that 
all-grasping and insatiable manufacturing interest. 
It has fed upon agricultural laborers for more than 
a generation, and still it is greedy; like the daugh- 
ters of tlic horse-leech, its cry is still, **Qive! 
give! 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. That relieves me 
from the charge of sectionalism in my action on 
this subject. 

Mr. GARNETT. Sir, when that gentleman, 
and those who think with him, are legislating for 
the benefit of classes and manufacturing capital- 
ists, let them remember that largest of aU classes, 
the laboring poor. When the poor constituent 
of such Representatives rises in the morning and 
looks through the window, that admits the light 
of heaven into his cabin, let him recollect that 
light is still taxed as heavily as ever by his 
Representative, when he had (24,000,000 of taxes 
to remit. Wlien he -puts on his coarse cotton 
shirt, and draws about him the woolen coat that 
is to shield him from the blasts of a northwestern 
winter, let him bear in mind that his Represent- 
ative had $24,000,000 of taxes to release, but not 
one dime would he abate from the tribute upon 
these necessaries of life. When he goes forth to 
his daily work, whether he turns the sod of the 
prairie with his plow, or in the forge the anvil 
rings with his sturdy blows, let him again remem- 
ber that the tools of his industry, the plow which 
he guides, and. the hammer which he wields, still 
pay the same heavy taxes, ^hile his Representa- 
tive had these $24,000,000 to repeal. And this 
is the tariff which the gentleman seriously pro- 
poses for our acceptance ! Sir, if such be the 
creed of the party of which the gentleman is a 
distinguished leaaer, I take it that they cannot 
long maintain their hold upon the agricultural 
Northwest. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. For the benefit 
of the Republican party, let me say that I am not 
recognized, I believe, as one of its leaders. 

^lr. GARNETX. Well, sir, I always thought 
I saw a bright spot about that gentleman, ana I 
am glad to hear that my sagacity i& justified. 
Since that party do(» not recognize him» he standa 



by himself; and let me warn him to get, as quick 
as he can, out of the uncomfortable position in 
which he has placed himself, both in regar4 to his 

?arty relations and his tariff scheme. [Laughter.] 
*he doors of the Democratic fold are still op^n to 
him; but he must first wash himself peven times 
in the waters of Jordan. [Much laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, if the gentleman 
will go back to the principles of Washington and 
Jefferson and Madison — the great leaders of the 
Democracy in its purer days — I will stand with 
him. 

Mr. GARNETT. Oh! I am very willing to 
go back to those principles. Washington's tariff 
was from seven to ten per cent. Let the gentle- 
man proposie that, and^ I promise him he shall 
have many votes on this side of the House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. In 1790, when the 
first tariff was made, approved by Washington, 
and voted for in Congress by all the leading states- 
men from Virginia, it declared that its object was 
protection. 

Mr. GARNETT. I am very willing that the 
gentleman should ask me questions; but I hope 
he will not consume my time by discussion. 

I remarked, in the commencement of my speech, 
that unjust and monstrous as were the expendi- 
tures of this Government, yet that there was, in 
the mode of collecting its revenues, something still 
worse; and I now ask what classes, and what sec- 
tions, are to be benefited by these taxes ? Surely 
it is astrange spectacle, this earnestresistance to an 
abatement of taxation, and it would never be wit- 
nessed but that the eeneral burden is the special 
bounty. I assume, what is almost axiomatic, that 
protection consists in increasing the price of the 
foreign article, by a duty, to a point at which the 
domestic producer is willing to sell. He cannot 
produce or sell as cheaply as the foreigner, so he 
asks Government to interfere, and levy its taxes, 
so as to force the consumer to pay his price. If 
he was willing to sell at the foreign price, he wpuld 
need no proticiion; he wants it only because he 
demands a higher price. > 

Now, sir, agricultural labor is unprotected, and 
BO is much of the mechanical industnr of the 
country. Where, then, does the benefit of this 
protection chiefly go? For whom is the great 
mass of American industry taxed ? 
^ I stated before, that over one third of your en- 
tire revenue is levied upon woolens, cottons, and 
iron in its various forms, and I invite your atten- 
tion to the localities of these manufactures, as 
shown in the census of 1850. First, there are the 
manufactures of cotton, amounting ta$61 ,869,184. 
Of these, New England alone made $42,000,000, 
(I speak in round numbers,) and New York, New 
Jer8ey,and Pennsylvania, $]0,000,000more; leav- 
ing less than $10,000,000 in all the rest of the 
Union. Of course, the bounty of protection in 
this case is as unequally distributed as the manu- 
factures. 

The inequality is still greater in woolens. Out 
of a total manufacture valued at ^43,207,545, some 
$26,000,000 were in New England , and $13,500,000 
were manufactured norlh and east of the Ohio 
river, and in the States I have before named — an- 
Mher great bounty to the interests of that over- 
favored section. The slave States manufactured 
only about $1,500,000. 

What are the facts as to wrought iron? The 
product was $22,628,000. New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey produce 
$119,000,000 of that amount. The same States 
produced $17,000,000 worth of cast iron out of 
the whole product, $25,000,000, and, with Ohio, 
seventy-eight per cent, of the pig iron. 

These statistics show that the favored recipients 
of these bounties are all in one small section of the 
Union. The South gets little or no advantage, 
and the Northwest derives little or no advantage 
from the system. Ohio comes in but for a small 
slice ; and I agree that the gentleman from Ohio, the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
is strangely disinterested, when he taxes the labor 
of all the rest of the Union for the almost exclusive 
emolument of New England and Pennsylvania. 

In lookine at these statistics one thine strikes 
For all these manufactures of woorens, cot- 
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tons, and iron, there were only four thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-three establishments, emplay- 
iog altogether, ooen^ women» and childpixi» oaq 
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hundred and ninety-one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-three hands. And the number of 
owners, though not given, must, of course, be 
greatly less than of hands. Sir, we have heard 
a great deal upon this floor and elsewhere of the 
ohgarchy of three hundred and fifty thousand 
slaveholders. If that be an oligarchy, what are 
these four thousand nine hundred manufacturing 
establish metits, for whose benefit the whole rev- 
enue system of the Grovernment is regulated ? Let 
those who declaim against us of the South, and 
who incite a war upon our property in slaves, 
beware lest the demon of afrarianism, which they 
have evoked against the slaveholder, do not next 
attack the more concentrated property in manu- 
factures. If the prejudices of the northern people 
are to be aroused against what demagogues choose 
to call an oligarchy, 1 invite them first to look at 
home, and attend to that far smaller oligarchy of 
cotton and woolen and iron manufacturers which 
has been so long quartered upon the general in- 
dustry of thexountry. " 

There is anotherviewof this question to which 
I would call the special attention of my American 
friends. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
De WittJ interrupted my colleague [Mr. Suitb] 
to ask indignantly how the northern manufacturer, 
who paid nfty or sixty cents wages, could com- 
pete with the foreigner, who paid only ten or 
twelve cents ? I will say nothing of the monstrous 
injustice of compelling the producer of grain, or 
cotton, or tobacco, or provisions, to exchange 
his labor, or its products, for the labor of one 
New Englander or Pennsylvanian, while he could 
otherwise obtain for it the labor of five English- 
men. But I ask vou to mark the effect on immi- 
gration. You refuse to let me employ the pauper 
labor of Europe, as you call it, at its home, and 
the consequence is, that it comes here to be em- 
ployed, and your tariff* legislation invites that ex- 
odus from the Old World which annually swanpae 
upon our coasts. If, then, you truly wish to di- 
minish foreign immigration, cease ike futile talk 
of changes in the naturalization laws, which can 
have little or no efifect in keeping the foreigner 
away, or in changing his political condition when 
here, but heartily join us in the great free-trade 
movement, no longer offer a premium to foreign 
immigration to overrun northern towns, and vil- 
lages, and hamlets, where only we are at liberty 
to employ its labor, but rather let it work for us 
abroad, where it already is. 

I have now shown you, sir, that the taxes are 
so levied as to yield to the manufacturers of one 
small section a revenue^ nearly or quite as great 
as they give to the Government; and to com- 
plete the case, I can show that the same section 
has the benefit of the greater part of the'expendi- 
ture, even of the Grovernment share of the tribute. 
In 1838, the Secretary of the Treasury reported 
that of one hundred and two millions of expend- 
itures in the preceding five years, sixty-five mil- 
lions — about two thirds — were at the North. I 
believe this proportion has since then rather in- 
creased than diminished. And nearly every 
branch of the public disbursements repeats the 
same story. Of $53,000,000 expended m collect- 
ing the customs prior to 1849, $43,000,000 were 
at the North; $10,000,000 had been paid in fish- 
ing bounties, nearly all to New England. FiAeen 
mulion (wo hundred and one thousand two hun- 
dred ana twenty-three dollars had been spent 
upon roads, rivers and harbors, (exclusive of the 
Onio and Mississippi, which a;'e common to both 
sections,) and of this sum* $12,743,407 were at 
the North. I have not time to follow the detail 
further; but when such a mighty current of tax- 
ation and bounties and expenditures sets in one 
•direction — when the northi^astern States receive 
nearly all its benefits, what wonder in their 
boasted palaces and cities ? 

I think this injustice and inequality in the action 
of our Government is due, in part, to the condition 
of parties. Whether right or wrong, the South 
has had her fixed principles of public policy which 
she has steadily pursued since the foundation of 
the Government, with but brief exceptions. The 
North,from whatever cause, has been more vacil- 
lating in her views; she has shifted from side to 
side almost as often as she changes the pcnonnul 
of her representation on this floor. Thus it hap- 
pened that both parties in Uxe South bid for norta* 
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em votes. Each offered high bounties on cottons 
and woolens in exchange for New England yotes; 
but the position of hostility which New England 
seems now finally to have assumed towards the 
very existence or the South, and its constitutional 
equality in the Uniort, has taken thai customer at 
least out of the political market. 

Then, there has Pennsylvania ever beeo, and 
her large vote could not be had without a bounty 
on iron. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must con- 
fine himself to the q uestion. 

Mr. 6ARNETT. I am confining myself to 
the question. I am tryine to show how our 
tariffs have been made, and how they may be 
reduced. In Pennsylvaniai sir, we have attacked 
the enemy in his headquarters. We have paid 
a price, once for all; and we have selected one 
of her own sons as the leader of the Democratic 
forces to make a breach in this iron rampart and 
batter down the stronghold of the restrictive pol- 
icy. Such is the duty to which the Presiaent 
elect is pledged ; such is the work which the De- 
mocracy of Uie Union expect him to accomplish; 
and I will not permit myself to doubt that his 
friends here will cordially aid. M^ friend over 
the way [Mr. Florence] says '* Wait. " Let me 
tell him that the fight oefore him for the next 
four years must be one of principle, if he means 
to succeed. A surrender of Democratic princi- 
ples for temorary popularity will be deservedly 
unavailing; victories so purchased are worthless. 

Mr. FLORENCE. The remark •< wait and 
reflect" was prompted by the suggestion which 
the gentleman made. I consider myself pretty 
nearly as sound as any Virginia Democrat on this 
floor. A moment or two would not suffice to 
explain my position; and hence I do not desire to 
interrupt the gentleman. At the proper time, if 
my judgment 6ug[gest the necessity of it, I will 
talce the opportunity of defining my position. 

Mr. GARNETT. The recentpresidential elec- 
tion either meant something, or it meant nothing. 
If it meant anything, it meant that we had determ- 
ined for the next four 3reare to administer the Gov- 
ernment on Democratic principles; and one of the 
first of these Democratic principles is free trade; 
another is the reduction of the expenditures of the 
Government to an economical standard, and the ar- 
rangement of the taxesso that they shall fall eaually 
on all; every duty being imposed with a single eye 
to revenue alone; not an iota for protection. 

Sir, the presidential election was but a barren 
victory, unless it be a means of carryiii§ out prin- 
ciples. I do not consider tlmt it was the ooject 
or that great canvass to determine who should 
hold oflice and who should get the fiu contractSv 
I do not think that its only purpose was to put 
a Democratic general at tne bead of an army 
of one hundred thousand ofliceholders, with the 
control of the expenditure of ITOyOOOjOOO. It 
was' intended to inaugurate and carry out the 
Democratic policy — peace with all the world; 
our rights and honor protected abroad; the righft 
of all the States regarded at home; a free and 
ample opportunity for southern energy and south- 
ern enterprise to expand and strengthen south- 
ern institutions; and mean time to bring back 
the Government to the old republican standard, 
when the Federal Union was regarded as nothing 
more than an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
between sovereign States, with a Customs Union 
superadded. We must have economy in expend- 
itures and a tariff on f^e-trade principles, bo that 
this great Confederacy of Anglo-American Com- 
monwealths may take its rightful place in the 
van of public opinion, and lead the free trade 
movement, which is gradually enrolling all nations 
under its banner, — as well imperial France and 
despotic Austria, as free England. 

Sir, if there ever was a people to whose energy 
and se^^acity the direction of their own industry 
and capital might be safely trusted, it is the Amer- 
ican. He has inherited the roving, adventurous 
disposition of the old Norman, with all his eager- 
ness and shrewdness in the pursuit of gain, who 
went throuzh Europe, ^foujours goatgnsnl, ever 
Btr'mng and winning. Kingdoms were the re- 
wards of Mj enterprise; for 6ur8, we have under- 
taken tike conquest of nature, and her elements 
become our attendant ministers and slaves. Her 
lighuilDgooBveyAoor wiU} h«r fii»*ad wMeriRvft 



us with almost equal speed from clime to clime, 
o'er land and sea. The mission of our genera- 
tion is to subdue the material universe; and in 
the rivalry of all Nations to fulfill this work, I de- 
mand for Ann erlcan genius and industry that the 
shackles shall besiricxen from its hands; that this 
absurd Chinese policy of restrictions, these worn 
out relics of barbarism, which you call protective 
tariffs, shall be abandoned, and American labor 
led free to choose its own pursuiU, and to seek 
its own rewards throughout the wide circle of tha 
earth. Let the people of tha North follow the 
bent of their ^nius, aroasing the world by the 
feats of mechanical skill,and covering the remotest 
seas with the arsostes of their commerce, frae 
as the winds, and boundleiM as the waves that 
bear it. We of the South prefer the most an- 
cient of human pursuits — the tilling of the fields; 
and we furnish the great staples of the world's 
exchanges, "the bread , that strengthens man's 
heart, "and the fleecy cotton that clotnes him. Our 
tobacco supplies one of the necessities of man 's 
physical nature, and it is not too much to say that 
our cotton controls the destinies of Christendom. 
We ask no peculiar privileges, no special benefits; 
we only demand that you smill not tax our industry 
to support yours; that we shall be left free to sell 
and buy wherever our interest leads us. And if 
we think that we understand the philosophy and 
art of goverrniient best — if we believe in a sys- 
tem which relies chiefly on individual enterprise 
and wisdom, and confines government to but few 
and simple functions in protecting life and Jib- 
erty — ^if we prefer our social organization, which 
guards us against the storms of anarchy, and the 
waves of socialism; yet we are perfectly content 
that you shall maintain at home your system, and 
that you should esteem it more democratic. Only 
by tiiis mutual toleration — only by legiskuion, 
which sedulously avoids injustice, wnether to sev 
tions or to classes, can you keep together «o vast 
a conf<^racy, embracing such diversified inter- 
ests, lookinff from one shore upon the living, 
movine, restless nations of Chrisuan Europe, and 
from the other, upon the crumbling empires that 
have so lon&r sheltered the countless millions of 
Asia. The Pacific coast will not consent to pay 
continued tribute to Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land. The hardy sons of the Northwestern 
prairies, the planters of the South, the manufac- 
turers of the Northeast, can find no common 
f round of agreement, exeept in justice to ail. 
*erpetuate the present inequalities of taxation, 
as the committee proposes— continue to deride 
the Constitution as an abstraction, and despite 
its limitations to lavish a profiise expenditure on 
a few favored localities, and your Goveranent 
will break down under its own corruptions, a 
hissing and a scorn to all generations. But cast 
out the money-chaneers from tha temples of Gov- 
ernment; expel the hungry horde of jobbers, and 
speculators m offices and contraeta and laws; be 
just to the interests of all classesaod all sections, 
and burden none with the support of others, and 
our simpla and glorious alliance of sovereign Re- 
publics may yet hope to achieve its glorious and 
sublime calling. 

THB TARIFF AND SUOAH IMTSRKaT. 

SPEECH OF HON. GEO. EUSTIS, Jr., 

OF LOUISIANA, 
Ik TBZ HoUSIS of Rxp&XSSVTATIVXi, 

Ftbruary 12» 1857. 

The HoBie bting io Uie Committee of the Wfaole oa the 
state of Uie Unkm, sod baviof under coanidBfaUon Uie UU 
to radoee the duty on la^porit, end for other parpp M i 

Mr. EUSTIS said: 

Mr. CHAmMAif: The very elaborate remarks 
submitted to the committee by my esteemed col- 
league of the second congressional district, [Mr. 
Tavloe,] relieve roe from the necessity of going 
over the whole subject he has so ably treated. I 
have no desirs to enter into the consideration of 
the tari6f in general, but wilj, confine myself to 
that portion of it in which Itake an immediate 
interest as' a Representative of Louisiana; and in 
doing so I will endeavor to answer the proposi- 
tions laid down by the gentleman from Inaiana 
[Mr. CoLPAx] in his speech in favor of the repeal 
of (ha diatf on ftugar. 



There seema to be no differeoce of opinion in 
regard to the. necessity of an immediate depletiook 
of the Treasury of the Federal Government, al- 
though much aiversity of opinion existys to the. 
manner of aocomplishine that object. 7 believe« 
Mr. Chairman, the time has oome when Congress 
must taka some action, and for my part, I shall 
cheerfully support any measure, come iVom what 
source it mayi operating a reduction of the duties 
on importa, provided that reduction be fair and. 
equitable, with the. single view of retieving th«L 
Treasury* But« Mr. Chairman, while I am di»s 
posed to go thus far, I am not prepared to join, 
the persons. on thia.fUor who sciom to consider 
the sucplus a^umulated in the hands of the Sec*. 
rejEary of the Treaaufyaa a subject o( nationsJ^ 
pride and congratulation. It ia true, sir, we hava 
twentyrfive millions surplus* and prospects of & 
large increase unless Congress interferes; but ba« 
fore this fact becomes a matter of pride and con- 
gratulation, would it not be well for gentlemen 
to inquire what Government obligations are out- 
standing and unsettled ; what Qovernmeni debta 
remain unpaid; and whether we have not hue* 
banded this treaaure at the SKpense of our own 
citizens, and of our dignity ana honor aa one of 
the fi:reat nations of the world ? 

We boast, Mr. ChairmaUrOf our aurphis; w)a 
publish it to the world; we talk aa if we had ac? 
complished ever3rthing, and had a heavj balance 
on hand; and yet, sir, look at the pitiful condi- 
tion of the Navy of the United States, the second, 
commercial nation of the world, and what do we' 
find ? We find that while England, France, and 
Russia, have been covering the seas with war-vesr 
sals, our Government not only has not attempted 
to keep pace with ita rivals, biU wt h4goe noi even 
r^aeed our current losses. Since the year 1829, 
the following vessels of the inferior classes hava 
been disposed of, as follows: 

Lost 0t seat burned, or wrecked, — Missouri, Hor- 
net, Peacock, Concord, Boston, Yorluown, AK 
bany — (six sloops and one steamex.) 

Grampus, Somera, Truxton, Shark, and ^or- 
poise — (two brigs and three schooners.) 

So/d, or broken up* — Natchez, Lexington, Eria^ 
Enterprise, Lawrence* Baxer, Experiment, Pia-? 
neer, and Consort — (three sloops, four brigs,aiid 
two schooners.) 

Condemnedt or unfit for svrviee. — Warren, Onta* 
rio, Alleghany, and Union— (two ^opa aad twa 
steaoicrs.) 

Making in all t^enin-feur vessels, viz: eleven 
sloops-of-war, six brigs t five schooners, and iwiO 
small steamers, mpuniing from four to twenty^ 
two guns. In the same period, iheje have beeo 
built eleven sloops-of-war« and two ssnall steam- 
ers» of which two have been lost, and two con^ 
demned, leaving nine effective additions. So 
that at this moment the Navy would requira 
Jifiun ve»eU of the infierior class to replace cur- 
rent losses. It is true that a bill making tha 
necessary appropriation for the construction of 
ten steam sloops has passad tha Senate; but that 
bill remains on the Calendar in this House, and 
no one knows how long it will rest there. 

Mr. BENSON Will the gentlemen on that 
side of the House go with ma, whan I move to 
take that bill up? 

Mr. EUSTIS. I cannot answer for others. 
The gentleman will find me ready to assist him. 
Look, Mr. Chairman, at the pay of the officer* 
of your Navy ! In the last Congress a bill waa 
passed entitled " An act to promote the efficiency 
of the Navy," which, among other qualities, hat 
the sinipilar merit of giving the offioers rank and 
promotion without the small pay appertaining 
thereto. It contained a provision that nothing in 
it should be construed to authorize any increase 
of the anregtiU pay of the nsoa/ service^ which 
proviso, J suppose, was dictated by the condition 
of the public Treasury. I have no time to ex- 
amine this law in detail, but tUe following table 
will show the result: 

(Hl9av»,or Narjfyardor Sm 

vfaiting or den* other duty. $ervlce. 

Commtnaers, (full pay) . . .$1,800 $9,10 J $3^ 
CommatidPra promuted to 
fill vsc«nete« created by 

rsMTvedliit 1,900 1|9Q0 1,SOO 

Lieiitenanu, (Hill pay).... 1,300 1,500 1,^00 
Lieutenants promoted to 
fill vscancles created by 

m 1*060 1|M0 
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So that a lieutonant on duty nstiorc, who is 
promoted lo the rank ofcommandiT, and aa Buch 
a\v:u(.s ordrrsi, rccoives in lieu of |il,500 the sum 
or$|,29i)^ that is to say, you ^ivc rank and lake 
awny ihr moans ofsupportinis: its dignity. 

iMr. UOCOCK. 1 think tiic g^entleman from 
Louisiana misunderstands the terms of the law 
of which he speaks. When a lieutenant is pro- 
moted to be a commander, the law provides that, 
in actual srrvice, he shall receive the pay of a 
commandor,so that his pay is increased when in 
service. But when not in service it leaves his pay 
precisely what it was before. 

Mr. EUSriS. There is no difference of opin- 
ion between the ^ntieman and myself on that 
Eoint. I say the lieutenant, promoted under this 
iw, enjoys the rank of commander — he wears 
tho uniform, but until he is put on duty he gets 
no additional pay: and I ask, what is his chance 
of ^oing on duty? Have we vessels enough to 
employ our captains and commanders? 

\Ve» boast, Mr. CUairman, of our surplus in 
the Treasury, and yet, what is the condition of 
our Army? Let the unprotected people on our 
frontiers, let the American citizens held in bond- 
age by the Indians in New Mexico, answer the 
question. We have the best of officers; we have 
the smews of war; but our Army is iusufficient, 
and therefore, inefficient. 

Look, sir, at the condition of your rivers and 
harbors; consider that the French spoliation, and 
.other just claims, amounting to over ten millions 
of dollars, remain unpaid; and I think I may safely 
assert, in view of these facts, that the accumula> 
tion in our Treasury was forced upon us at the 
expense of our own citizens, and somewhat at 
the cost of oiir dignity and honor as a nation. 

Mr. Chairman, whether we look to the various 
reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, or that 
of the majority of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, we find, directly or indirectly, ihat the 
principle of protection to American labor — to 
American manufactures, which runs through the 
whole legislation of the country, is maintained in 
ail its integrity. There is no attempt on the part 
of the Admin stration to depart from the system 
which has enabled us, in a measure, to emancipate 
our84*lves from foreign control and domii\ion, by 
supplying from our own resources our home mar- 
ket, our home consumption, although revenue, 
and not protection, is the only object avowed. 

On the part of the majority of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, speakmg through its dis- 
tinguished chairman, the doctrines of protection 
aro openly and eloquently avowed. He shows 
they rorm tli^ basis of the systems of every Gov- 
ernment, as well as our own; that they stand 
vindicated by that most severe and moat reliable 
of all tests, experience, long-tried experience, 
which has laid bare the error— the crime, 1 may 
Bay, of our Government's abandoning its home 
affairs to foreign influences, and placing its peo- 
ple under the ban of industrial vassalage. He 
would earnestly discourage any measure which, 
either in principle or in details, aims at relieving 
the Treasury of its surplus by a reduction of the 
present rates of duties below the point at which 
any branch of our home industry requires for Us se- 
eurity and prosperity. The chairman then pro- 
ceeds to congratulate the country upon the fact 
that the protective policy is no longer a party or 
sectional question; that the people of this country 
are prepared, in a spirit of compromise, to dis- 
tribute among themselves its benefTuand advant- 
ag«'8; and that, in the adjustment of all our dif- 
ferences, genuine patriotism will rise above all 
obstacles, to adopt measures of a harmonizing 
and conciliatory character. Without being pre- 
pared to indorse in toto, I read this able and 
patriotic report with infinite satisfaction, looking 
upon it, as I did, as the embodiment of the settled 
views of the committee, as containing the princi- 
ples upon which th^ were determined to stand 
or full. I considerea it, further, as a guarantee, 
a pledge tendered to the country, that justice, 
cvuivhanded justice, would be meted out to all; 
ot all events, that the committee wtiuld withhold 
its countenance from any legislation on this im- 
portant subject partaking of a partial or sectional 
character. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what are the features of 
tha bill reported to this Houee by thtA minority 



of the committee ? How far arc they in keeping 
with their professed doctrinrs? Have the pros- 
perity and security of every branch of home in- 
dustry been impartially considered? Have the 
committee followed the rules laid down for their 
guidance? This bill, sir, having in view the double 
object of depleting thc'Treasury and of affording 
a moderate protection to Atuerican industry, re- 
tains in the thirty per cent, schedule all the im- 
portant articles, whether manufactured or other- 
wise, to be found in the same schedule of the 
present tarifi*, except sugar, molasses, hemp, and 
wool, which are placed in a ten per cent, schedule 
— that is, made free of duty; for I do not consider 
a duty of ten per cent, od valorem an affording any 
protection whatsoever; it is the very mockery of 
protection. • • 

Xicaving to abler hands the defense of other in- 
terests, I ask the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, I ask this House — and as a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Louisiana I have a 
right to put the quosiion — why it is, while c^ery 
known branch of industry— o very species of man- 
ufacture in our country, receives the protection of 
this Government, that the manufacture of su^ar 
is attempted to be placed on any different fooiin? 
from any other, or rather that it should be singled 
out and selected as the victim of partial legisla- 
tion ? Upon what grounds do you pretend to hold 
in different estimation the spinners of Lowell, 
the shoemakers of* Lynn, the iron-founders of 
Pennsylvania, the planters of Louisiana, the 
farmers of Kentucky, in your application of the 
protective system? For my part, I am not troubled, 
as some of my Democratic friends seem to be, 
with any scruples with regard to this system, 
and who support it under another name, being 
satisfied that a moderate protection is essential 
for the complete development of the great inter- 
ests of the country. I cannot brinf my mind 
to the belief, however tempting the idea may be, 
that we are prepared for free trade. Are^e peo- 
ple willing to submit to the system of reaeral 
direct taxation ? Where are its advocates to be 
found, and what is the number of their followers? 
Echo answers, where? 

And here, Mr. Chairman, I may say that I am 
no eupplicant for Federal favor. . All that I can 
ask, ail that my constituents can, or ever will ask, 
is that they be placed on a footing of perfect 
equality with other constituencies — they claim no 
superiority over others; they acknowledge none; 
we ask for na special legislation in our favor; we 
will not tamely submit to any against us. When 
the Grovernment abandons the policy of protecting 
home labor, home manufacture, we shall be pre- 
pared* to share the common fate; but, until then, 
we insist upon our right to claim for the great 
staple of our State a moderate protection—one that 
will offer.a sufficient inducement for its cultivation 
to the planter, and not at the same time operate 
as a burden on the masses of the people. 

I will now proceed to answer the remarks ad- 
dressed to the committee by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Colfai] in support of the bill in- 
troduced by him to abolish the duty on sugar. 

The first proposition which he lays down is, 
that even for the purposes of revenue, the duty on 
sugar and molasses is not required, because it 
amounted last year to $8,000,000, or one eighth 
of the total revenue, which arc now locked up in 
an overflowing Treasury. 

The gentleman from Indiana, (with whatdegree 
of fairness and liberality [ must let the committee 
jud^c for itself,) in order to present to the country 
the amount of revenue yielded by this article, has 
taken special care to select the year 1856— one of 
the. two years out of sixty in which the crops 
have been nearly destroyed by causes beyond the 
control of man— as the basts of his statement; 
and, Mr. Chairman, you will find this interesting 
feature running through the whole speech of the 
gentleman from Indiana. In his over-anxiety to 
obey the orders of the Legislature of his State 
to effect the repeal of the duty, the gentleman 
ignores tlic past history of sugar; he is blind to 
lu future prospects; he wilt not heed its present 
condition; but persists in drawing all bis views 
from^onstruciing all his arguments upon — the 
state of things in the year 185o, one of the two ex- 
ceptions to the geueral rule. It happens thus to be 
true that once, and oace only i the duties on sugar 



and molasses did amount to $8,000,000; but if the 
gentleman had taken the trouble to look a few 
years back, his constituents would also have b«*en 
in possession of the fact that the averuge amount 
of revenue yielded by sugar, from the year 1846 
to 1856, does not exceed (3,273,000; while for 
the same period the average of 

Wnolons aoiountfl to about 95.000.CO\> 

Cottons 4,ao,oeO 

M.iiiunietiirc8 of iron.... 5.*00 (lOO 

Mauuiacture^ofbilk 4,I0J,000 

For the year 1856, the amount of duties paid 
was as follows: 

WooleoR f8,83S,aGS0O 

Cottons T 5,043.181 90 

Manuflfcctures of iron ({.46J.G15 00 

Bu^ar 6,388.546 QO 

SiJk r. 7,604346 15 

Brandies aod winf*s 5^77,765 00 

RIanufactares of flax 3;238y384 ZO 

Upon what principle the duty on sugar, as a 
means of revenue, is to be abanaoned, while it is 
kept up on the articles enumerated above, 1 am 
unable to understand, notwithstanding the dec- 
laration which the gentleman from Indiana has 
been pleased to favor us with, that it is too clear 
for argument. 

The second proposition laid down by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana is as follows: After having 
satisfied himself that the duty should not be con* 
tinned for revenue purposes, he asks the question » 
Has the import duty on foreign sugars proved ben- 
eficial as a protective measure ? 

" Let the PxperU'neo of the past few years answer. They 
teach us. with their unerring, m waII as expensive tes^^on, 
that, at jvrotection has increa$ed 61/ the ateending price of this 
commodity f produelion hat decrttaedi xlukl at the duty ha$ 
ri%en the home crop hca fallen offy iintil at present it has vir- 
taally ran out, or at least nearly becooie exiioci." 

Mr. Chairman, if this declaration was intended 
to convey any meaning at all, it was intended to 
impress the idea on the ignorant that the expe- 
rience of the last few years proved, that under 
the most favorable circumstances to the planter* 
the successful and profitable cultivation of sugar in 
Louisiana is an impossibility, and must be con- 
sidered as an exploded idea; and that the only 
effect which the increase of doty has on the pro- 
duction is to cause it to diminish. If this was the 
case, sir, I certainly would not occupy my pres- 
ent position. If the gentleman from Indiana can 
substantiate his declaration, I pledge myself to 
vote with him, for I will never, by my vote, im- 
pose any unjust or unnecessary lax upon the peo- 
ple. I caiyiever assist in giving the aid or protec- 
tion of GoWrnmont to any industry which has not 
within itself, and per se, the elements of strength 
and vitality. I do not know, sir, where he has 
read the experience of the past few years on this 
subject, for he has not deemed it necessary to 
accompan>r his extraordinary statement with any 
proofs or illustrations. We arc left in the durK 
as to the source of his informati<th 

From the most authentic source — from the re* 
Mrts of Mr. Champomier — the following table is 
taken, which will snow what Louisiana has done 
for the last twenty years: 



StatsiAent of yrodMucHati of 

Hhd$. 

1837 63,000 

1838 70,000 

1839 115,000 

1840 87,000 

1841 160,000 

184a 143.000 

1843 100.000 

1844 SCOOJO 

184.1 186,0.10 

184(1 140.000 

1847 240,000 



Sugar from 1637 to 18S6. 

Ilhds, 

1848 sao.000 

1849 947,923 

18.50 811.303 

I&-1I 236,647 

1833. 331.031 

1853. 449;)34 

1834 343635 

I8J5 931,497 

ISJOesUinattdaL.. 80,000 



3,848,740 



Dividing the aggregate of 3,848,740 hogsheads 
in |)eriod8 of five years, gives the following re- 
sults: 

Jikdi. Inereme 
1637 to 1641 , iSrffiOO bogfibeadt, giving to per cent* 

average per annum of. 99j400 

1843 to 1 840, 768,050 hogiheads, giving an 

nvenijre pernnnum of. 153,3S0 54 

1847 to 1831, 1,133,773 liog4head4, giving 

an average per n'nnum of 5S3I ,154 fiO 

1833 to 1835, 1,439.317 bogBbeads, giving 

an av^age per annum of 385,863 d4 

or an increase of th^ last period over the first of 
within a small fraction or 188 per centum; and 
this result is obtained under the operation of the 
compromiM oou of 1638,tarifir of 1B49, and tarifif 
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of 1846, and the last two years of which the cane 
has suffered so much from disease and untimely 
frosts. 

The experience of the last few years being 
utterly at variance with the position assumed by 
the gentleman from Indiana, he evidently must 
intend an allusion to the condition of the sugar 
interest last year, and he would have us entertain 
the monstrous idea, that even then, notwith- 
standing high prices, and consequent high duty, 
protection had failed ! As if the reverse were not 
the fact, that in consequence of failure in the pro' 
duetionf prices rose, and the duty with them. 
And this will ever be the case under the present 
ad valorem system, of which I will speak in 
another place. 

Wc are gravely told that much of the land in 
Louisiana, devoted to the culture of cane, is worn 
out; that the crops cannot be revived except by the 
Government fitting out a national vessel for the 
purpose of seeking and furnishing to the planters 
new cuttings of sound cane, grown in more con- 
genial climes, which are to be tested as a last and 
forlorn hope. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am free to 
admit, that out of an appropriation of $75,U00 for 
the purchase of seed, wc., under the superintend- 
ence of the Commissioner of Patents, the sum 
' of eight or ten thousand dollars was devoted to 
the exclusive benefit of the sugar planters of the 
country. It is also true, that the Qovemment 
did employ one of its own vessels to carry out its 
views. But, sir, when the gentleman from Indiana 
undertakes to draw from these facts the conclu- 
sion that we cannot get along withput the aid of 
Government, .or that the planters of Louisiana 
are relying this year on the Government for their 
plant cane, out of which thej expect \p realize 
their next crop, he falls into an error which he 
certainly would have avoided bad he taken the 
slightest pains to inform himself on the subject. 

The crops in Louisiana are already planted with 
Louisiana seed -cane; and when the ^ Govemmenl 
shipment arrives, and is distributed, it will enable 
each planter to plant one twentieth of an acre as 
. a specimep or matter of curiosity, out of which, 
in the course of three or four years he may ex- 
pect to get a practical and useful result. When 
we reflect that it takes eight or' ten cart loads of 
cane to plant an acre of land, the idea of the Gov- 
ernment attempting to dtr anything more than it 
has done is preposterous in the extreme. For 
the last twelve or fourteen years appropriations 
have been made for the purchase of seeds, cut- 
tings, &e., ofall sorts, for gratuitous distribution. 
Everything, it seems, may be purchased except 
seed-cane, although it must be remembered that 
this is the first bounty of the sort we have ever 
received from the Government; and, sir, if it is 
to be ur^ed a^inst us as an evidence of our weak- 
ness, I nope It will be the last, le jeu ne vaut pas 
la chandelU. 

Not only, Mr. Chairman, is the crop planted, 
but, sir, ii appears that our ued-caneswere in tfu 
heat possible condition; that the breadth of larm 
planted exceeds that of any previous year; and 
that, with anythij^g like a fair season, we can rely 
upon a large crop. These are the views ex- 
pressed by Judfe Rost, President of the Louis- 
iana Southern Agricultural Society, one of the 
most successful and best informed planters in 
the State, in a paper read by him before the 
society, and since published in al^thc papers of 
the country. The attempt to spread the belief 
that the cane itself is depreciated, or that the land 
is unfit for its production, or that the climate does 
not favor its cultivation, is thus triumphantly 
evercome by the experience and facts related by 
him. He says further: 

*< After diligent iaqairyln tlie diffferent lociUlties of the 
ingor region, it affords the undenlgned great pteoaure to 
have it in liij power to inform the society that the Aiture 
prOfspectB of the sugar interest have undeigone au unex- 
pected and highly fiivomble change. 

" For soveral yean past the sugar cane has been subject 
to a variety of diseases, which bad induced the general belief 
that it vrtu fast deterioratii^ ; and the crop before the last 
bad been in places seriously damaged by the borer worm, 
an insect often found in the West Indies, but until lately 
unknown in Louisiana. The severe ana long-continued^ 
cold of the last winter, while it nearly destroyed the crop 
00 hand, appears to have destroyed also that mUKMeeout 
intect^ €tkd the other ettuUMo/diieaiey whaie9erUiey irere. 

" It w<»ald seem that climate had no agency in producing 
the disetee so happily tot rid of, and that they were of the 
<!«■ to v^rhleh alTeiiiilvtted pitots ws beilsv«4 to be tab. || 



Ject, and analoi^on* to those of t'le oran?e-tree here some 
years since, and of the grape-vine in Europe at the present 
time." 

This is the most reliable information which I 
or any one else can present to this House on this 
subject; and, so far frr^m its furnishing any 
ground for the dark and gloomy picture drawn by 
the gentleman from Indiana— so little suggestive 
is itof '* last forlorn hopes," that^entlemen now 
perceive that the sugar-growing interests never 
had, at any time, better and briohter prospects, 
the causes of deterioration in cane having disap- 
peared, the borer worm having been destroyed. 

We are told, Mr. Chairman, that plantations 
are being abandoned, or are in process of conver- 
sion to cotton-fields; that, while there were over 
one thousand four hundred sugar planters in 1852, 
the number decreased to one tnousand three huiv 
dred in 1855; that home production has not had 
the slightest efifect in controlling or modifying 
prices. Various causes may be assigned which 
would account satisfactorily for the decrease of 
the number of sugar planters during the period 
mentioned. But it is only necessary to mention 
those of general and extended notoriety. It is 
well known, for instance, that every year a num- 
t)er of small estates are merged into larger ones; 
that rich proprietors buy up their neighbors and 
add the land to their plantations. In this way the 
number of planters may decrease without in any 
manner afiTecting the extent of the cultivation of 
sugar. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there can be no doubt as 
to the main cause which operated in bringing 
about this decrease, so strongly urged as the evi- 
dence of decay and weakness amon^ the sugar 
planters; and for my part, I unhesitatingly at- 
tribute it to the debased prices of the article during 
that period, and the want of protection undei^the 
ad valorem system . The crop of 1853-54 amounted 
to nearly five hundred millions of pounds — more 
than ti^ thirds of the consumption of the coun- 
try — aim sugar was selling in New Orleans: 

Inferior l)^ to ly cents per poand. 

Fairquality SlitoSj^ " " 

Prime ^...3Xto4 " « 

The crop being abundant also in Cuba, large 
importations were made to meet the demand 
which had increased in consequence of low 
prices, the duty on which did not average one 
ha{f a eeni per pound during that year ! Is it 
a. matter of surprise that, with such prices and 
with 'such protection, planters of limited means, 
or with debts, should nave abandoned the culti- 
vation of sugar, and turned their attention to rice 
or cotton? At the present time, when prices 
are high under the baneful eflfect of the ad valo' 
rem system, the duty paid on> good qualities of 
imported sugar is fully firo ai2l a half cenU per 
^poundt thrice what it amounted to in 1654, or 
twice as much as would be satisfactory to the sugar- 
growers of the South if it were made permanent 
and specific per pound. A fixed and permanent 
duty of one and a half cent per pound, and not 
a constantly fluctuating one, as is the case under 
the present tarifl^ while it would afford a reason- 
able incidental protection, to which we are enti- 
tled as.long as other interests are protected, would 
yield a reasonable revenue, ana would not act 
oppressively upon the masses. It is evident that 
a specific duty, such as proposed, cannot act as 
an addUional duty when sugar is high, as is the 
case at the present time, as the article continues 
to advance. 

Under the ad valorem system, in 1854, in pro- 
portion as protection was most requiretl, it was 
withdrawn. The more sugar Louisiana threw 
into the market, the smaller the duty was on the 
imported article. In 1856, as the fact of a short 
crop was being developed, prices increased, and 
the duty increased on roreign sugar. The failure 
of the crop brought about the enormous prices 
of former days, and the duty ran up in propor- 
tion ; thus giving the planter protection when he 
does not require it, or when he has nothing to 
protect I This system has now been fully tested 
in the United States; and it must be admitted that 
its operation has been disastrous in its conse- 
quences. I trust we may soon imitate tim exam- 
ple of England, and abolish it. Out of ^£23,000.000 
of its revenue, only j^,000 is collected under 
the ad vat4frem plan. 

But, Mr. ChainnMif ii it true that home pro- 



duction of sugar has not had iho slightest »'(rirt 
in modifying or controlling pric<'s? If we look 
at the history of this imporfnntarticle, wr cnnnot 
fail to perct'ivc that it wiih only nfnT its proil no- 
tion grew into imi'Ortanrc in ihc Uniu-d Sisitcs 
that the people obtained it nt n rensonablr price; 
that, as production has incrcuf*nJ, pricrs have 
gradually but stoadily fallen, wiihout regard to 
the duty iroposrd by the Govmimi'iit on for«'ien 
importations. Bt»forc and during the war of 1812, 
sugar was forty cents per pound; the y^ar suc- 
ceedinsr the war it was twenty cents, and ran«!od 
from that to thirteen and .t^n cents up to 1825. 
From that time, with the exception of the years 
1836 and 1856,40 which the crops failed, prices 
have reached the lowest and most ruinous points 
to the producer, in consequence of the increased 
production at home. 

The two years forming the exception present 
the most striking instance of the consequences of 
a short crop in the Uniti^d Stales, not only on the 
prices in the home market, but throughout the 
markets of the world. And, sir, when we eon- 
sider within what narrow limits the cultivation 
of sugar, owine to its peculiar requirements of 
soil, climate, labor, and capiuil, is confined; that 
deficiencies of crop in one country cnnnot be sup- 

Elied from other regions; that the United States 
as produced one eighth of the total production 
of the universe; that for the last ten years we 
have supplied at times more than one half, once 
more than two thirds, during the whole period 
more than one third of our enormous home con* 
sumption, which is per capita the largest in tho 
world , being four times that of continental Europe, 
when we consider that sugar-growing among us 
is comparatively in its infancy, and rtmt we have 
lands enough to enable us to supply onr entire 
home demand and a portion of that of Europe, 
it is not astonishing that an excess of production; 
however small, or that a failure of crop, how« 
ever trifling, should play sueh an important part 
in the control of prices in the market. Prices of 
sugar, like everything else, are therefore low or 
high, in proportion to the supply and demand; 
they are affected by the state or the currency, and 
in a great measure, also, by speculative action. 
Sir, the New York Price Current for 1857 says, 
that any great relaxation in the price can scarcely 
be looked for, inasmuch as a large proportion of 
the West India crop has been conif acted for at high 
prices. 

But we are told, take the duty off, and we will 
have cheap sugar- the people will then have tliis 
necessary of life cheap-— complete the trio of the 

f)oor man's luxuries bj adding sugar to that free 
ist which tea and coflee have made so popular ! 
Let uar endeavor to ascertain by the recorded 
events of the past what have been the effects of 
tariffs on prices, or rather whether well regulated 
and moderate tariffs have acted as burdens on tho 
people by increasing prices? 

Let us take the article of coffee, about which 
so much has been said, (Niles's Register, vols 
1-5, p. 44:) 

Current pricettm 
UnUed Slates. 
1811 tbedatyoneoflbewaaSeenti. 10 cents. 

1813 •( « A « S3 

1830-93 «« « 5 «« 27 

1829.^ " « 5 •( 12H 

1831 " " 9 « 12V 

183a «< " 1 " 13 

1833 free. 13 

1833-41 free. 11 tnl^jl 

18M free. lOXxoH)^ 

which shows that under the operation of a duty 
of five cents per pound, this article fell from 
twenty-seven cents to twelve and a half cents per 
pouna; that under a reduction of duty of three 
cents, prices remained at twelve and a half ceou; 
that under a reduction of four cents, they rose to 
thirteen cents; and when made free in 1833, sus« 
tained themselves at thirteen cents. From 1829 
to 1841, free coffee sold at from eleven to twelve 
and a half cents a pound, and is now command- 
ing from ten to eleven cents. So that we are now 
paying within one or two cents as much for it, 
when it is free of duty, as in 1830, when it was 
yielding the coffers of the Government a duty of 
five cenu a pound. How is it with regard to 
sugar, which is now atu*mpied to be placed on 
the free list? 1 have endeavored to show that the 
people o/ the Uoiied fiUates are indebted ta tiM 
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home production of sugar for the reasonable prices 
.wlucli they have to pay for this article; ana that 
those prices are controlled by the laws, supply 
and demand, the condition of the currency, and 
not by the duty impos^^d by the Government. 
The following table, from the New York Shipr 

Eing List, chapter 4, p* 219> (CQDgreasiQoal Li- 
rary,) show;s that in^-: 

(^ffrtM^ri^ in 3fay. 

IS? "** **""^ ^ •'^'^^.^•js^ \f^. "^ \^ ««?.^ 

iei8 « « 5 •« loi?tol5W *• 

i«30 «* « a. «« 8^toia)i « 
180^ •* '< * a. " ^^ lo.io 

1031 « •« 3 «* 5 to 7 
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Here, then, is a foreign article 0Qinpetii)g with 
a home article, which is taxed three cents a pound 
from the year 1816 to 1831,, a perioi) of fifleeo 
years; and the result of tAu atttmpt on the part qf 
the Government to impose. a burden on Ike consumer 
of this necessary of life is a reduction in the price 
of the article nf from fourteen apd a half cents. to 
five cents, or of two-thirds. 

From 1839 to 184^, under the operation of the 
tariff of 1832, known as the compromise tariff, 
prices fell from five apd seven cents to three and 
a half to four and a h^lf cents. Under the tariff 
of 1846, defective as it is, pricey have ranged from 
three to four cents a pound. It must not be for- 
eotten that in 1836 and in 1856 the failure of the 
Home crops raised the price to ten and twdve cents 
all over the world. And in this connection those 
who nuky be curious to kpow what the price of 
8U!*ar would be with the duty taken off, have 
only to calculate what it would be at the present 
moment, if^ instead of making a very small crop 
in the United States, we had made none at all. 

The hue and cry raised throughout the north- 
ern and western Slates about free sugar, although 
at the present prices overy one has a right to 
complain, is relieved of much of itsjBincerity and 
force, when w^ remember that in 1854, when 
sugar was selling below, its value, and molasses 
a drug on the market, similar petitions came 
pouring into Congress from the same source, and 
we were then gravely entertained with the great 
burden bearing down upon the masses, the ad 
valortm duty of thirty per cent, on sugar! It is 
evident there is a skeleton behind— ^ there are a 
class of persona whose only real objection to the 
duty on sugar is, that it may a|Ibru a protection 
to slave labor. That class will not hesitate to 
trample upon the rights of a minority, however 
well recognized they may be, if they conflict with 
tlieir devilish fanaticism. This class, I believe 
and hope, has little or no influence in th^s House. 
Why is so much solicitude bcatowr'd on one neces- 
sary of life more than another? Why are gentle- 
men more tender in their mercies towards the 
people on this subject than on any other? You 
say sut^ar is hijgh — is not fiour high, very high ? 
Is not bacon high ? Are not all provisions high ? 
And yet no attempt to cheapen these absolutely 
neccsnaries of life; and all the sympsthy seems to 
be oroused because sugar, which can be dispensed 
with, is high ! 

In the year 1856, $77,000,000 worth of provis- 
ions were exported for the plurpose of supplying 
the foreign demand, notwithstanding high prices. 
Why do not some of these gentlemen who seem 
to have taken the necessaries qf life (f the people 
under ibeir special caret introduce a bill to limit 
the exportation of provisions, of flour, bacon, 
grains of all sorts, whenever they get above cer- 
tain fair prices, as is frecjuently done in Europe? 
If special legislation against sugt^r is to work out 
such admirable results, why not extend the oper* 
ation of the rule to other products infinitely more 
essential to life? 

The enormous consumption, and its rapid in- 
crease for the last few years, seem to excite con- 
siderable apprehension in the mindsof those who 
pretend not to have much confidence in our capa- 
city to maintain our supply. The effect of high 
prices, as a general proposition, is to curtail con- 
sumption; but it appears that, notwithstanding 
the present extraordinary rates, the consumption 
of 1856 exceuds that of 1855 by over a thousand 
tons. Is this fact to furnish any cause for alarm? 
Or is it not rather a living proof that the country 
is pregn&nt with weidth and prosperity ? Does li 



not exhibit, in its strongest light, the ability and- 
capacity to consume? And who, I ask, have a 
better right to consume, although they may con- 
sume more than others, than those woo are able 
to pay? This importaiit fact of increased con* 
sumption, coupled with the extravagant prices of 
this article, must convince every one that theag« 
ricultural and industrial classes are actively and 
remuneratively empbyed, and that the cauntry 
was qevec; in sach flourishing conditiop. 

REMARKS OF HON^ J^ R. T¥SON^ 

^ OP PENNSYLVANIAi 

Ik Tic&liousft or RspaxsaiiTAxutstt. 

February 24, 1857, 

Oa thaioiatrevliuiaa iQ^covid,e for SiK:eitaUiuUi9,tha r^v. 
tive value of ihe Coinage of tbe United 8tatc» sod 6^)|t 
BcLtaio, and \he ^ing the relative value of the uaitaiy 
CQJD8 or the, two countries, reported h^ Mf> PBfi^p^ fron^ 
the. Committee or VVay« and Meana. 

Mr. TYSON said: I am in favorx>f the reaolu- 
tion, but wish to amend it by inserting the wordii 
**on the decimal basis*' after the flrat word in the 
seventh line. The objea of th^ reaolulion, Mr. 
Speaker, ia to appoint an agent to confer with 
fluropean commissions, and report upon the sub- 
ject of an iiiienaa/ianai eoiw^^ The aioendment 
proposes a further object. It requires that the 
units should not only approximate in relative 
value, but that the whole should, be on 4Ac df^iim^ 

The etandardfl of value in the coina of Englmul 
and the United States are so different that we are 
obliged to express this variaoce by the invention 
of afigment^-lAspaf ^uwAonge. This is the com- 
mercial phrase to express that equality jrhich is 
attained by adding nine and a half per cell, to our 
money. One object of the commission is to neu- 
tralize this inequality in such a way as, by mutual 
concession, to make the units of the two coun- 
tries exactly commensurable. The adoption of 
a common standard would make five of our dol- 
lars amo\;nt to a pound sterling, and put an end 
to the existing ineoualities in silver as well as gold 
coins. The English currency has at present 
ninety-two and a half metal to the hundred of sil- 
ver, or seven and a half alloy ; and ninety-one and 
two thirds of gold, or an alloy of nine and one 
third per cent. The American coinaeehas a lit- 
tle more alloy, havine, like the Frencn, the pro- 
portion of ninety to tne hundred, or ten per cent, 
alloy. One chief duty of the agent appointed 
under this resolution, will be to cohfer with the 
English commission now in existence, for the 
purpose of devisin:^ some plan which may be mu- 
tually satisfactory, to equalize the respecpve 
standards of the two countries. 

But another duty remains, and that is, to induce 
England to abandon her antiquated divisions of 
units, and adopt the decimal system. The English 
duodecimal and vicesimal modes of computation 
are inconvenient in practice, and too complex and 
troublesome in the transactions of international 
commerce. The practical inconveniences of the 
present system were shown by evidence adduced 
before a -committee of the English House of 
Commons in the year 1853. The committee re- 
ported in favor of its abandonment, and the st|b- 
stitution of the decimal basis of coinage. 

The decimal system was one of the few good 
fruits of the French revolution. Our country fol- 
lowed. The first movement was made by Mr. 
Jeifcraon, in January, 1790, who recommended 
the adoption of the French decimals in the divi- 
sion of coins. No coinage has been made in this 
country since the year 1800, except upon this 
basis; but the Spanish and Mexican units arei 
by acquiescence, still in common circulation. The 
decimal system now prevails, by law, in nearly 
every part of Europ<», except in Etigland« Ger- 
many, and Russia. In the two former countries 
a favorable impression prevails in regard to it. It 
is also*in force in Chili, Columbia, and New 
Granada, in South America, and a feeling exists 
in favor of it in Mexico. 

This Congress was petitioned, several ^^ears 
ago» by the oociety of Qeography and StfttiBttoa 



in favor of uniform standards of weights and 
measures. It was one of the subjects wnich en- 
gaged the attention of the Scientific Congress 
which was held at Brussels in 1853. More re- 
cently, the same body, assembled at Pbris in 1855, 
and strongly recommended the adoption of some 
uniform system of calculation as well as uniform- 
ity of weights and measures. They appointed a 
committee to confer with reluctantorill-judgingin- 
terests in other countries. With this committee, 
as well as with the British commission, the igent 
to be appointed under the resolution now before 
the House, will no doubt put himself In communi- 
cation, and give to th& country every light which 
science, experience, and the general interests of 
coifimerce over the world wjll require. 

The whole subject of an international coinage 
in facilitating excnan^s, and subserving the in> 
terests of commerce, IS well worthy of the Amer- 
ican Congress. Next to a universal language, 
everywhere spoken and everywhere underatood, 
it will as eminently conduce to general peace and 
general goqd understanding, among nations, a# 
any other measure which can be devised. 

The resolution was paseed as amended. 

U^AB XKKBITORY AKD ITS LAWS— POLYGAMY 
A^ ITS LjLCENSE^ 

SPBBCH OP HON. J. S. MORRiLL, 

or VERMONT, 
In THB House or RKFRBssNTATirBs, 

Febrytary 23, 1857. 

The H^pe heiog ia the ConuoUte^ of the W^olc oo the 
state of Um Union, and having nader eoupideratkm lbs bill 
making apfiropiistioat for Um Territocy of Utah— 

. Mr. MORRILL said: 

Mr. Chairman: I^ was my purpose at an ear- 
lier period of the session to have submitted some 
remarks upon the territorial laws of Utah, and 
the " patriarchal institution'* of polygamy which 
there prevails. With this object m «iew, I in- 
troduced a resolution into the House as early as 
the 19th day of January, calling upon the Fre* 
sident for official information known to be on 
file in the Department^, relative to certain facts 
pertaining to the subject. But up to this time 
no response has been made; whether because, if 
made, it would have been found incompatible with 
the interests of Mormonism, or the interest3 of the 
outgoiitg Administration, the public will jud^. 
Having read the territorial laws of Utah, which 
many of the members of the House may not have 
had an opportunity of doing, I have theught it 
might prove of some service to make an expose of 
theu* peculiar character. I could have reached my 
object, any time that I could havegot the floor, by 
making a motion to take up a bill which is now 
pending upon a motion entered for reconsidera- 
tion; but I felt unwilling to consume the time of 
the House when it was evident that,, from the 
press of other matters, no legislation could follow. 
For these reasons, I gave notice of my purpose, 
and obtained consent to publish what I had to 
saVi with some liberty of expansion. 

The report of Chief Justice Branderberrv, As- 
sociate Justice Brocchus, and Secretary Harris, 
for the Territory of Utah, to the Prepideni of the 
United States, December 19, 1851, and printed in 
executive documents in 1851-52, was regarded 
at the time as too extravagant for belief. Subse- 
quent, events have shown that the picture was 
not too highly colored, and that no officer, if not 
a Mormon or a jack -Mormon, can dwell among 
the Mormons without being subjected to creater 
insolence than that of which Shy lock complained: 

" Bignior Antonio, mtmj a time sad oft. 

In the Rialto, you bave rated me : 

* • * • • 

Still have I borne It with a pstieot shras i 
For nuflTcrancc is the badge of all oar tribe. 
Tou call me— misbeliever cutolhrnat dog, 
And «pit upon my Jewish gaberdine." 

Many of the statemeAts made in the report 
alluded to are of so i^rave import, and the Mor- 
mons having, by continued snubbing, finally sub- 
dued the General Government into absolute com- 
pliance with their wishes, that I shall reproduce 
them here, in order to mreah the Odemory of 
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eentlemen with a chapter of history. Commenc- 
log: on pai^e 8, document 25, of the report, it reads: 

*• We found upon our arrival, tliat aloioat tbe entire pop- 
ulation consisted of a people called Mormons ; and the Mor- 
mon cburch ovenbadowing and controlling tbe opinions, 
the actions, tlie property, and even tbe lives of its members, 
usurping and exercising tbe functions of legislation and tbe 
Judicial business of tbe Territory; organizing and com- 
manding tbe military ; disposing of the public lands upon 
its own terms ; coining money, stamped ' Holiness to tbe 
Lord,* and forcing its clrculatiom at a standard fifteen or 
twfnty pf'r centum above its real value ; openly sanctibniug 
and dcrending the practice of polygamy, or plurality of 
wives; exacting tbe tenth part of everything nt)m its mem- 
bers, under tlie name of tithing, and enormous taxes, from 
citizens, not members ; penetrating apd supervising social 
and business circles ; and incnlcating and requiring^ as an 
article of religiotts fiiith, implicit obedience to tbe counsels 
of * tbe cburcb as paramount to all the obligations of mo- 
rality, society, allegiance, and of law.' * * • 

." Our main reliance was upon Brigham Young, the G6T- 
eraor, (br no man could govam tbem BpUait bis infloence 
witbout a military force. 

** We were informed afterwards that Mr. Blair had made 
several private applications to tbe Gk>vemor to know'if he 
would allow«an Interview to tbe chief Justice, but he re- 
fbsed. declaring that * he did not wish an introduction, fbr 
none but MorinonB should have been appointed to tbe offices 
of the Territory, artd none others but d~-d rtscals wotUd 
have come among them.* ** 

*' Tbe Ooveriior rose to address the audience, and a jmto- 
fbund silence ensued, as is always the case when he rises 
to speak. After reflecting in terttis of condemnation npon 
the alleged hostility of General Taylor to the Morroo nfc.a nd 
to giving them a government, he exclaimed, in a loSbiid 
exulting tone, < But Zacbary Taylor Is dead« and iiTbell, 
and I am glad of iL' Then drawing himself up to bis ut- 
most height, and stretching his hands towards heaven, he 
declared in a still more violent voice, < And I prophecy in 
the name of Jesus Christ, by the power of the prieithiNkl 
that is upon me, that any President of the United States 
who lifts bis finger against this people shall die an untimely 
death and go to hell.* To this sentiment there came up 
from those seated around us, and from all parts of tbe house, 
lottdandmingled responses of < Amen I* *Good!* 'Hear!* 

" Upon a subsequent occasion, (the 6th of September,) in 
reply to the remarks made by one of the undersigned, (As- 
sociate Justice Brocchus,) upon the subject before a large 
audience, the Governor reiterated and declared, * I did say 
that General Taylor was dead and in bell; and I know it.* 
A man In the crowd, seemingly to give the Governor an 
opportunity of fixing its truth, spoke out, and said, < How 
do you know it?* To which the Governor promptly an- 
swered, * Because God told me so.* An elder, second only 
to the Governor in the church, (Heber C. Kimball,) laying 
bis band on tbe sboukler of Jnttoe Brocchui, added, * Yes, 
judite, and you'll know it, too; for you'll see him when you 
get there.* 

" Upon tbe following Sunday, the Mayor of the city, Jed- 
ediah M. Grant, in euloglxing tbe strength of tbe Mormons, 
exultincly declared from the pulpit, in presence of one of 
the undersigned, (Mr. Harris,) * That now the United States 
could not conquer them by arms.* Brighara Young, the Gov- 
ernor, announced, with great vehemence, from tbe stand 
to the individuals, while tbe feelines of tbe people were 
thus excited by such sentiments, < That be bad ruled diat 
people fur years, and could rule them again; tbat the United 
StAtc.<« Judges might remain in the Territory, and draw their 
salaries, but they should never try a cause if be could pre- 
vent it.' 

" Another speaker, already referred to, standing second in 
the church, (Heber C. Kimball,) encouraged by the exnm- 

gle set him by tbe Governor, declared, in a speech at a pub- 
c meeting, < that the United Sutes ofllcers might n<fnain 
in tbe Territory so long as they bdiaved themselves, and 
paid their boarding ; but if they did not. they (the Mormons) 
would kick them to hell, where they belonged !* 

'* The preacher, Professor Spencer, * of the Unlterslty of 
Bcwret,* among other expressions of ill-(teling,deel&red that 
' the laws and policy of the United States Government were 
intended to oraress tbe poor ; ' and turning his eyes upon us, 
in preeence^f^this large audience, ftirther declared : * The 
Government of the TTnited States is a stink In tbe nostrils 
of Jehovah, and no wonder tlie Mormons wish it down. 
We can save it by lAeocroey,* but rather than stive it any 
other way, we will see it d— d first.* Another Mormon, 
(Albert Carrington,) In refhsing to Join in firing a Milute on 
tht 4th of July, declared to Judge Brocclius and others, 
* that the United States was going to liell as flut as Itcould, 
«hd tbe sooner tbe better. ' *' 

ttOSTTLE TO RBPUBLlOANIflM. 

The Mormons are quite as hostile to the repub- 
lican form of grovernmcnt as they are to the usual 
forms of Christianity. In their official corre- 
spondence with Government they are respectful, 
but at home, publicly and privately, they indulfe 
in the coarsest and most brutal assaults upon the 
United States Government and its officers. Offi- 
cially courteous, they are everywhere else malig- 
nant backbiters and traducers. This is proven 
by the correspondence published in the executive 
documents, (first session of the Thirty-Second 
Congress,) from which liberal extracts have been 
given. It is proven by the united testimony of 
ail '* Gentiles who have visited the country, and 
it is corroborated to any extent by the passages 
from the sermons weekly deliverea at Great £ilt 
Lake City, and then reviMd and published in the 



Deseret News. They desire a kingly govern- 
ment, in order to make their patriarchal institu- 
tions more homogeneous. When they started out 
for Utah, it was with the purpose of establishing 
a kingly government; but the Mexican war 
coming on, the United States boundaries oveN 
took and again inclosed them. Chagrined at 
this nncalculated result, they sent to Bngland for 
permission to occupy Vancouver's Island, and to 
erect an independent government. This being re- 
fused them, they submit to a nominal allegiance, 
and lie in wait for. an opportunity of defiance 
and revolt, when they can reach the *• crowning 
glory'* of their schemes, and of Brigham Young, 
at once. This iman publicly proclaims, as I learn 
lipoD the authority of a gentleman but recently 
an officer in the Territory, (Major Holman,) that 
"God Almighty made him Governor; that the 
commission doesn't do it." In the report (page 
15) of the executive documents before cited, a 
•peciihen of the hostility of Governor Young"raay 
be seen in -his own words, thus: **I know the 
United States did not murder our wives and chil- 
dren, burn our houses, and rob us of our prop- 
erty, but they stood by and saw itlIone,and 
never opened their mouths, thed — d scoundrels.** 
The number of the wives of Brigham Young is 
variously stated from sixty to ninety; and wlicther 
so lar^e that no man can number them or not, he 
is understood to declare they arc so Urge that he 
does not know the number, and docs not always 
know or remember those h« meets \^ho claim to 
be his wives. Vet this man holds his commis- 
sion as Governor, in defiance of the whole power 
of the United States Government, and proclaimt, 
'* I shall act as Governor until God Almighty 
says to me, Brigham, you needn't be Governor 
any longer." 

Judge Stiles, (Mormon,) in a speech made at 
a mass meeting in the spring of 1856, declared' 
that ** th£ United States was crumbling and tot- 
tering, and the day was not far distant when he 
hoped to see it fall back into the arms of Deseret, 
(Utah.)" 

Of course this is utterly impotent, but it con- 
clusively shows the unfitness of the man for a 
hi<ch iuaicial station; and he should be removed. 
All the United States officers appointed in Utah 
since anno Domini 1851, save the surveyor gen- 
eral. Burr, are either Mormons, or actively en- 
gaged in some sort of business or speculation 
which incapacitates them for a faithful and impar- 
tial discharge 6f their duties. Judge Drummond 
is a horse-trader. Judge Kenney is largely in the 
mercantile business. 

Prom *n article in the Deseret News of April 
18, 1855, highly commended, I take the following 
extract: 

**H Is coRifbrting to turn firom the dark end cheerlMs 
prospects of Habylon, to the more hnpefal signs of the rising 
power and glory of Zion. Never^as it more man irapt tiHU 
tbe Lord stands at the helm than at pres<^t; ana never 
was the work more onward ! For the Salnt4 in Zion there 
happens iust sufficient disturbance, through apostates, 
roubi, United fftatea official^, or Indians, to prercnt them 
from tieing lulled asleep, and to make them alive to their 
privileges." • * * * » o well tag in the midst of 
the moun^ins, they have every natural help to Ufe and 
vigor, every cirouhistantial incentive to bravery and hero- 
ism and ftirtltude, and every Inducement to careftal and 
persevertngifldastry *, whiM their isolated poaftiDn^^tboD- 
sand miles from tbe farfiions and follies of Chriitendom — 
gives them ample room to grow and expand into a free, 
great, mighty, courageous, and generous people, untmtn- 
'meled by the narrow gentile notions of Babylon, Attcor- 
rapted by the abomftistions of a degenemte world." 

Evideneefl of this character might be multi'pli^d 
to almost any extent, but I shall give but few 
apecimena morre, and those of a later date. 

In a toermon delivered by President Bri|;hatn 
Young, Bowery, Atigust 31, 1856, and publfshed 
in the Deseret News of September 17, 1656, nfter 
istLy'ins: ** Tree, we have more wives than one, 
and ^nmt of that.' they (the Gentiles or *wtck«d ') 
hove their scores x>f tnoasands of pnMtitutes; We 
have none." 

This is an imputation against American wom«n 
which their known virtue Bufficifntlyrefateii. Its 
character is very like the charge,. as related by 
Hume, of a Turkish Embassador in Prance. - 
"We Turks," says he, " are great vimpletonB in 
comparison of the Christians) We are at the ex- 
pense and trouble of keeping a seraglio, each in 
nis own hoti^e; but you case yourselves of this 
i>urden«lftnil ha^e your'tek^ioin yourftfefkdh' 



houses. " It Is natural that the Mormons should 
sympathize more with Turks than with Chris- 
tians. Accbrdingl)r, they do rank them hifjher 
in the scale of civilization, repeat their slanders* 
and assimilate their domestic institutions. 

In £he same sermon brother Brigham proceeds, 
mingling clownish jokes with prieerily roaringt 
to say: 

<< AfDrmonism Is true, and all hell cannot overthrow It. 
They have succeeded in making us an organized Territory, 
and they are deterftilned to hiake us an independent "State, 
or Government, and as the Lbrd lives It will be so. [The 
congregation sbDOied aiwn.] I lay, as the-Lord lives, w% 
are bound to bveutne a sovereign ^tate In Uie Onion, or Sb 
lridepehd>}ot nation by oofselvsii, and letthem drive us from 
this place if they can ; they connot'deit. I do not tlirtiW 
this out as banter; you Qeptiles, and hickory and bass wood 
MormdhfijCtin wrtttlt doWn If fou mei»t, bat wfite ifus I 
^)enklt»» 

The hick of patriotiHm and the ingrtnfied boa- 
tllity of tha Mormofra to our Republic admit of 
no aisjjfite. I W6nM Dot punish them for them 
fkcts, but'they arenot such fhcts tis are calculated 
to eieeuse the Vrongfc ofaifleepffr^ye. 

PEOULIAH LAWS. 

I desire to call the attention ofgentlbtnen «pee|- 
ally to the wliole code of the territorial laws of 
Utah. And in tbe first place it is to be observed 
that by tteetion six of the act of Congress, pro- 
viding for the organization of the Territory, it m 
provided that *< aUtht'Utws patsed by the LegkloHw 
Assembly and Governor $haU be suhmilted to the 
Congress 4f the Umted SlaU^ and, ifdisapproved^ 
shall he^mdl tMdpf ho iffeei," The otganic act 
also provides thlst the Oovemor <* shall hoM his 
office four y^ar^, and until his successor m ap- 
pointed ana qualified, unless sooner removed by 
the President of the Upited*6«at«i." This pro- 
vision enables weak Administratiotfsto contmt^s 
any Governor in his place for life, when once in 
power, without the direct responsibility of making 
tbe appointment, or, if a new appointment k 
made, it can be conferred upon one (like Colonel 
Steptoe) who will be aure to decline it. It is by 
this hold-over clause that Brigham Young is per- 
petiiated in ciffice. I design to cite some of tlte 
territorial laws to show how far this Governor 
Young has monopolized, not only the religious, 
but the civil and military power of tha Territory. 
If I am not mistaken, it will appear that he has 
with and without forms of law secured to himself 
more deapotic power than is now exercised by any 
ruler on the globe where written constitution* 
are obaerved; and the Congress of the United 
States thus far does not ** disapprove" it. 

On page 217 of the laws will oe found: 

<< Sto.'^. Tbe bacMiliontof m^ sirardB In^reat «alti<dtee 
eoanty shall be sn Mdapendem battolloa, not attnehed to 
any tidsade ordivfst6n,'and stnill 1»o subjeci,«tflll tfmte, to 
the call of tbe Govsmbrand UevunmntOeaerai.*' 

This corps aspires to a Napoleonio model— 
a Swiss body-guard -rand whether forptarposea 
of tyffeniM «r deftnne, or for tin pomp of militaiy 
display'^ — 

iJ— ''all the Whflb 
VeMtoHs laecal Wowiac martial eooads,*' 

ia HaUe to all tbe'enspicionB repablicans 4]a^ 

ever entertained a^nit oeorpers and against « 

standing army in time of peace. It h not enough 

that tbe Gbvernior isxbvinmnder-in-chief of the 

Nantoo l«^ona, anread ov%r eleven districts, 

that all electionsfor 'nlling the oiioe of Lieutenant 

G^nenl %faail be ordered by the Governor, (see 

Laws, page 4M)7,^ but he muet hayea batfealion of 

life-vnards attacned to nobody but himself, and 

at ail times aubject to his call ! 

With the Governor eeems to be lodged not only 

all tontrol tnrer the manufacture of " tfirHuol 

tptves," but the manufacture of all other ** ardent 

spirits." On page 108 of the Laws, section two* 

will be found, as follows: 

'•-Jlir it further dftftfftiad, That Wlien the Governor tbail 
tfeefm It tfxpedlem to Have ardent spirtu manaractursd 
witbin this State, be mayeraaia license to some oerson or 
persons to moalte aid vend the ealne, and impose tncb la- 
strictions thereon as tie may deeta reqaisite." 

There is a wide latitude of power here, and a 
confidence that might sufler some loss should a 
change occur in the ofifice of Goyemor. Undoubt- 
edly It creates a monopoly from which a princely 
revenue may be derived, and of which no legil 
tetums are proyided for. 

In a new bountry like Utah there are ftw 
\)fidgtffe, tuid 'the ritti% lue filter 'tb ^ ftjftted f)r 
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passed by fcrrioa. These ferries and bridges seem 
to be inouopolizcd by the GoTcrnorand the lead- 
ing cIderR, who are thereby enabled to extort very 
considerable tribute from tac emigrant travel pass- 
in'^ thrniigjh to California. On page 26T,of the 
laws will Lc found an act granting to the Qovernor 
exclusive privileges ovrr two of the principal 
rivers, and which might be supposed to afford the 
best chances for the largest amount of tolls, as 
follows: 

*• Sec. ]. De it enacted hfthe Ooremor and Le^laiiot 
,Assemhly of Ike Tcmtonj of Utah, That Bri^hao) Young is 
licruhy ciiiiiowcrcd iiicsiat);Uhf regulate, and control Terries 
ond liriU';c3 on Wcbrr and I3car riven*, east of the main 
mn^c ot'tlic VVah.<ntc!i inounuiins, and to specify the rates 
ol toil ibr the ujc Uicruo/.^' 

All othor acts are repealed, and all other per- 
sons are to be subject to costs and damages if 
thoy operate, in any manner, ferries and bridges 
on those rivers. The act is unlimited as to time 
and as to rates of toll. That these rates arc and 
will bo oppressive, emigrant travelers furnish 
ample tesumony. When similar grants are be- 
stowed upon lesser lights of the church, such 
as brother Joseph Young, John Young, Joseph 
Bitsby, William P. Empy, Charles Hopkins, 
A. Wardsworth, O. Flyde, D. H. Wells, or 
others, the grant is restricted as to time, ten per 
cent, is to be paid over to the perpetual emigra- 
tion fund, and the rates of toll are fixed. On 
page 24G of the Laws, will be found an act of this 
sort, \^hich I will give as ai^specimen: 

'* Skc. \, Be it enacted by tKe Governor and Legt$Uitwe 
mStxemlitjf of the TcrrUortjof Utahf That Josepli Young and 
William Y. Einpy h.ivn the right to establish a ferry or Ter- 
riCM acMsd Dcai river for three years (during tJio ferrying 
seodoiiB of each year) from the pamage of this act, at a 
pluee which will best fiubnervcthe public interest** between 
the mouth ur faid riviTuod a poiut five cOilos east of the 
Dinnlh of the kanyon." 

*^dKt.. 3. The £aid Young nnd others shall pay ten per 
cent, of all ilicy receive na toll on said ferries and bridge, 
to it)« trca9ur:>r oftlie Perpecnsil Emigrating Fund Company, 
0:1 oaih or itinrmaiion, ou or before ilie 1st day of Septem- 
ber, annually." 

The rates of toll are, for one man, twenty-five 
cents; f>ne animal and hack, one dollar; wagon 
and (WO animals, three dollars; with four animals, 
six dollars, &c.« dbc. 

These rau*s would appear a little inflated; but 
then it is to be noticed that these prime favorites 
are put\indcr bonds to disgoi^e ten per cent, (in 
some cases not but five per cent.) of any such 
excess for the benefit of proselyting foreigners, 
or the perpetual emigrating fund. I will give a 
section of another similar act (on page 244) of the 
laws: 

<* Sec. I. Tc it enacted hy the Oovemot and LegiMlptive 
Atnembhj of the Tcrril^njof Ulak, That Jo^pb Dusby have 
the cxcliisivu right of crccilag n tbrry. or ferries, on llam-s 
Fork ri V''r, for the term of Ave year:*, from and afier the pas- 
sage of t!iU act, at ^'omc {Kiint within iMi Territory, for the 
aecomoiodatioa of the euii:;ratiou from the Staten to Cnli- 
foniia, Oregon, and ililt Ttrritory, provided be pay upon 
oath five per cent, of all moneys eollectcd of said ferry, or 
ferrie:>, into tlio trco^^ury of the Perpoiual Emigrating Fund 
Comp.iny, for (he b::ncfitof (tald fUud, oa or before the fir»t 
day of Suptetiiber of each year." 

When these persons fail to establish ferries or 
bridgi's, power is given to the Governor to ap- 

C'lni some other person to establish them. (See 
ws, p. 247.) 

In order more cflbetually to hold all Mormons 
within tlie gripe hf the church, and compel them 
to discard nil other tribunals, it is their policy to 
discard and drive out of the Territory all lawyers. 
That profession seems to be dreaded as their 
natural foe. in the Territorial Laws, pa^ 139, 
the lawyers come in for it in this style, viz: 

" Skc. 3. No person or persons cmplojring counsel in any 
of tlie couru of thii Territory shall be .compelled by any 
process of law to pay the counsel so employed, ibr any ser- 
vices rendered m counsel, iKjfore or oiler, or during, the 
process of trial in the case. 

" Sec .*). It shall be the duty of the Judges of all courts 
In the Territory to forbid and prevent all indecent and ex- 
citing language and behavior in their courts ; and in case of 
a rebuke to counsel being disregarded and resented by said 
comisi'l, it tfhall be the duty of uie Jud|e giving such rebuke 
to nullii'y the risht to plead of such counsel, and to take 
measured to prohibit liim from being hoard as counsel in 
any court of this Territory, until ruch time as satisfaction 
hiu been iiivcn for i)i« good conduct in future. And it shall' 
fiirtlicr 1)3 hiai duty t(» impoise a fine not exceeding one hun- 
dred dull.ir!«, ou i»u(*h counsel, as h^ may deem Ju^t ; and 
ho may comuiif said counsel to prison during the term of 
the court ttuMi buitig holden. 

** Sec 5. Any attorney, ur person otherwise assuming to 
appear botbra any court in this Territory, in any cause what- 
mm, aball prasaai all thB ibctt lo the caas wtwliar they 



are calculated to make againict his client or not— of which 
he i3 in possession, nnd soall present the best evidence that 
he can in the case to the intent that the true state of the 
cose in litigation may be preMnted before the court ; and 
for a failure to do f:o,or to comply with all Uie requirements 
of this act, shall be liable to all' the penally hereih before 
provided for, and the further penalty of not less than one 
dollHr, at the discretion of the court.'' 

This is a tight place for lawyers. They must 
work without any legal claim for pay. They 
must not use '* any indecent language,'' nor get 
excited. They must prove 

" All doctrines plain and clear'* 

on both sides of the case at'once, being liable for 
contempt, and for all sorts of short-comings to 
severe and summary punishment. Peter the 
Great, when in England, said *' there was but 
one lawyer in Russia, and he was going home to 
/lang him." The number in Utah cannot be much 
greater than then existed in Russia. 

On page 390 of the Territorial Laws is a resolu- 
tion of rather comprehensive dimensions, but not 
wholly bad , which authorizes each county to elect 
a council of twelve as referees, to decide all cases 
of litigation brought before them by mutual con- 
sent — their decision to be final; but not to vest in 
said council anyjudicial power. This, if designed 
to settle all differences peaceably and witnout 
costs, is well; but if for the purpose of concen- 
ti^ating all power in the church, it would wear a 
different aspect. 

' The act organizing the Territory of Utah *• pro- 
vided that the right qf storage ana qf holding office 
shall be exercised only by citizens of the united 
States, including those recognized tis citizens by 
the treaty with the Republic of Mexico, concluded 
February 2, 1848;" yet aliens arc allowed to vote 
and hold office. Mortnonism is the higher-law 
'qualification. In point of fact, all the voters are 
mere machines to register the edicts of President 
Young* No one dares to throw a scattering vote; 
and hence the result is nearly always a unanimous 
vote. The President nomniates,* and#ie News 
publishes the nomination, and the Yankee and the 
Scot, the Welchman and the Swede, the Sand- 
wicli Islander and the Australian, all echo the 
same note. In order to be able to strangle any 
discordant or rebellious votes in their infancy, 
while the vote by ballot is established, they use 
the ballot as an irrefragable witness to ear-mark 
the voter. The act on page 233 of Territorial 
Laws will show the ciTectual means used to track 
out and hunt down any one of their number who 
should have the presumption to mar the unanim- 
ity of the ballot-oox, and thereby the equanimity 
of the Lion of the Lord. Here is the law: 

*' Bsc. 5.** * * * " Each elector shall provide him- 
self with a vote containing the names of the penons he 
wl-ih^ elected, and tlie ofRces be would have them fill, 
and present it neatly (bided to the judge of tbe elections, 
who shall wanker emd deposit it in the baUotbox; the clerk 
shall then vrrite the name of the deetor, and opposite it the 
number of hi* vote." 

It was also provided in the organic act that 
*' no law shall be passed [by Utah] interfering 
with the primary disposal of the soil." Yet it is 
notorious that all the valuable portions of the 
land are sauat upon; and the Territorial Assem- 
bly gives tlie power to occupy, rent, and transfer 
these rights or claims. Of course there is no neces- 
sity for any title to land from the United States. 
To buy that would be spending money foolishly. 
The Mormons know better. They have posses- 
sion, and that is a ^ood title against the united 
States. But land is reckoned rather valueless 
without wood and water; and these latter are 
Aionopolized not only by the Mormons, but by 
a few Mormons — the Governor and his apostles. 
It is only in proximity to the mountains in Utah 
that "wood grows or water runs," Whoever 
controls these places commands the destinies of 
the people, and sets his own limits to his wealth. 
The grants for these privileges are numerous, 
(vide Territorial Laws, fp. 03, 64, 72, 73,) and 
the Prophet and his apostles have no ** moral con- 
victions" against such special legislation. As a 
sample of thes^ acts — an adobe from the Mormon 
temple — I will give here, (page 63, chap, vii:) 

**Be it ordainad by iAe Cteneral Jlssemhly of the State of 
Deterety That Drigham Young have the solo control of City 
creek and kanyon, and that he pay into the pubUc treasury 
the sum of $5U0 therefcy." • ' 

Ab all the land requires to be irri^ted to make 
it frttitfult the sole control of the city creek may 



be considered the cream of these special grants; 
and brother Brigham, doubtless, finds the rev- 
enue squeezed from the Great Salt C'liy very 
convenient for tbe maintenance of his Ltahpiam 
spiritual views. 

Other elders are fatly provided for. On page 
64 of the Territorial Laws, it reads, in favor of 
the President of the Council, thus: 

*< Be it ordained by the General Assembly of the State of 
Deaeret^ That IlcbcrC. Kimball have the exolurivc privilege 
of conveying tlie watcr^ of North Mill creek kanyon, and 
the wuUTs of the kanyon next north, to wit: about half a 
mile distant, to some convenient point below the mouth of 
the two kanyons, and of appropriating the same to the use 
of a saw-mill, grist-mill, and other machinery." 

By reference to the territorial statutes it will be 
seen that the names of Young nnd Smith occur 
so frequently as to suggest the idea that they are 
generic terms. Here is a law, on piigc 72, which 
clearly interferes with the primary disposal of the 
soil, in favor of one of tne twelve apostles, aa 
follows: 

" Sbc. 1. BoU ordained by the General Jt^ewMy of the 
State of Deaeret, That the exclusive control of tbe umber 
in the kanyons on the east side of the range of mountains 
west of Jordan, in Great Salt Lake county, is hereby 
granted to George A. Smith, who is hereby authorized to 
control the timber in sold kanyons, to work roads into them, 
and to direct irAen, irA«re, aad by whom, timber may b« 
taken out therefrom." . 

" Sec 3. No person shall be allowed to cut timtter fn any 
place in these kanyons, without permission from tbe pro- 
prj^r, who is hereby authorised.*' 

j!cst those special grants should not coverall the 

valuable timber lands, I will extract another law 

which places " all timber" under the control of 

the county court. — Vide Territorial Lai04,p. 127: 

" Sec 3. Tbe county court has the control of all limber ; 
water privileges, or any water course or creek ; to grant 
mil! sites, and exercise such powers aa in their judgment 
shall best preserve tbe timber, and subserve the interest of 
the Mttlements, ia the distribution of wator for irrigation, 
or other purposes. All grants or rights held under legisla> 
live authority shall not be interfered with.'' 

To strip and waste the timber on land is to 
destroy its value; especially so in Utah, where 
timber is not plentiful. Even contingent propria 
etors hove the right by common law to prevent 
such waste. But here are ** proprietors" set up 
by Utah against the world, when Utah iaes muca 
without a title as was Satan when he made some 
rather extravagant proffers to our Saviour. Be- 
sides, spoliation of timber is an offense against 
our own public laws for which the CK>vernmcDt 
is to be indemnified, and for which the trespassers 
arc liable to prosecution. While we are prompt 
enough to suppress these depredations in Mlcii- 
igan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, why should we 
i)ot hunt up the offenders in Utah and report them 
for such action as the public interest requires? 

By the adroit course pursued by the Mormon 
people of Utah, it does not appear, as late as the 
30th of June, 1856, that any of the public lands 
of the United States located in Utah have been 
disposed of. TJiere are 120,270,720 acres of land 
in Utah. The amount given to schools and to 
the University is 6,681,707 acres. The amount of 
what is termed vacant public lands is 113,589,013 
acres; so that it does not appear, although 220,377 
acres have been surveyed, that a single acre has 
been sold in Utah, or that the United States has 
derived one dollar of income therefroin. Under 
this sharp practice of the people of Utah, the 
public lands of that Territory arc, and will forever 
remain, utterly worthless for all purposes of reve- 
nue to the Government of the United States. 

President Young is reputed to be a good finan- 
cier, and it is quite evident that he is wide awake 
to the temporal interests of the prophet. It is tbe 
policy of the Mormons to teach their followers to 
value property only as it advances the interests 
of their cliurch and its prophet, apostles, high% 
priests, and elders. The prophet Joseph bad a 
revelation that he must not work. He then hod 
another that the faithful must build him a house. 
AH this, and much more, was implicitly obeyed. 
But the prophet Brigham docs not trust himself 
altogether to the fulfillment of any such seemingly 
precarious prophetic revelations. New comers 
must surrender at once a tenth of all they possess; 
and he cannot be cheated, he says, neither in old 
spavined horses, and they must annually tithe 
tncmselves or go to hell at last. Tithing is the 
sharp point of their sermons and the burden of 
their songs. From the News, of April 18, 1856, 
I extract a verse, sung at a meeting of th« thirty- 
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seventh quorum, containing more truth, perhaps, 
than poetry: 

<< Now mule and female, rich nnd poor. 
Who wisli to keep yoar standing sure, 
Th«t ynti itnlvatioii may secure. 

* Comn forward and pay up yoiir tithing !' 
A icu:h Uiat id, and noUiiiig lcs«. 

Of all you do« or may |)o:<iid88, 
In flocks, and licrd«, and tlicir increase, 
Willi pigrf nnd poultry, duckii and geese ; 
A tenth indeed of all your toil, 
Likewise th^' produce of your soil, 
And if you've any wine, or oil, 

* Come forward and pay up }*our tithing !* 

** CnoRcs — Then if to prosper you desire, 
And wi.-h to keep out of the flVe, 
Nay, if you to b'i saints ai>pire/ 

* Cnnie forward and pay up your tithing !* " 

President Young is doubtless far the richest 

man in the Territory; and though his wives. may 

not, as some oih^rs arc seen to do, work in the 

field, some portion of his harem have sought to 

'do washing for United States soldiers passing 

through there, to obtain pin-money; for Brother 

Bri^hara is supposed to be not so lavish of hard 

cash as he is of the *' blessings of Abraham." 

He owns quite a number of saw -mills, as well as 

a wool'Cardin^ machiiie, which he advertises in 

the News. His various monopolies of wood and 

water in the kanyons must I>e very lucrative if 

not oppressive privileges. But he tells Isaacher 

Mormon: ** If you murmur against that elder, it 

- will prove your damnation." In a sermoiflkliv- 

ered December 5, 1853, he says: 

" If an elder has borrowed from you, and you And he is 
going to apostatize, then you may tighten the $crew» upon 
Kim t but if he U willing to prc^h the gospt* I, witliout 
pur»e or scrip, it is nont of yswr buiinn* what he diet 
vriik the f»9ney bo ha« borrowed from you. The doctrine 
of Brother Joseph i^, that not one doUar you pouets U your 
owii and if the Lord wants it to uje, lot it go ; and it is 
none of your busineis what He docn with it." 

A strict compliance with the ordinance of tith- 
ing is exacted, pr the ** village Hampdens" are 
excluded from the church; and a religious ex- 
communicatioain Utah is more terrible than any- 
thing of the sort can be elsewhere — subjecting the 
•party to oil sorts of petty persecutions. An out- 
law growled at by the priests, is barked at by all 
of lesser degree. 

In the last report of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, after stating that Salt Lake 
City is far greater in extent than it is entitled to 
be under the town site act of 1844, the Commis- 
sioner says: 

" It is further stated that the public dominion In the city, 
and out of tiio limits thereof, scitlcd by Mormons, is being 
conveyed by the members of the churcli of Latter Day 
Saints, iu consideration of their good will towards tlie 
<;hurcb, to Drigham Voung, trustee ofthe same, he requiring 
them to defend the pmpcurty thus conveyed, B|aittst any 
one." 

The Commissioner very properly says: 

**Thi8 proceeding in the Territory is iucompatibie with 
our Ey.s-tcni, and suggests the propriety of congressional in- 
terpOjiitlOH." 

Thus it wilt be seen that, notwithstanding the 
taxes which, with the tithings, are said to amount 
in all to thirty-six per cent, annually, of all the 
earnings of the people, the apostles, high priests, 
and patriarchs, are not content with their income. 
They have therefore had a revelation, command- 
ing all the Saints to consecrate alt their property 
to the church. Those who comply remain tenants 
at wilt^subject to tlie caprice and any new reve- 
lation of the rulersof the church. It would be diffi- 
cult to*' conceive of a people doomed to a more 
abject submission than the forty thousand Mor- 
mons ill Utah. ''Congressional interposition" 
is demanded. 

1 propose now to e:ive a statement of some of 
the appropriations which have been made for the 
• benefit of Utah, from 1851 to August 18, 1856: 

For salaries ot goveraon. Judges, secretaries, 

kc f73,l00 00 

' Compensation, mileage, and contingent ex- 

pouseti of Legislative Asseuib! v 155,169 37 

lfc4, refunding to Territory of Utah expenses 

in •.upprcHsing Indian hostulities 00,940 65 

18j3. incidental Indian vervice 2J,000 00 

1835, pcuit'enrinry 13,000 00 

Under treaty obligations for annual prc«eau... 10.090 00 

yj»2.->09 «Q 

Here is nearly three hundred thousand dollars, 
and it does not include the mail service, public 
buildings, and twenty thousand dollars more on 
penitentiary, and •ome other itsma. Part of this 



has not been expended, and part expended is un- 
derstood to be unaccounted for. Large appropria- 
tions ore still nskcd for the Territory. The cost 
of the transportation of the mail in Utah is 
$14,753 04, while ttic whole amount of postage 
ccilectcd is but $:3,0G4 74. Notwithstanding: the 
United StaUs have refunded the $:2U,94i) G5 for 
suppressing Indian hostilities, yet the United 
States officers there at the time affirm that there 
was no Indian wur whaicvcr. 

Two townships of land have been voted by_ 
Congress to establish a university; but the uni- 
versity oxi.sts only in name. Money was asked 
for; and when land was given instead, it turned 
outa joko, for all tlic land there worth having can 
be had on the squatter-stealing principle. Instead 
of such a driblet as two townships, tncy seize tlie 
whole Territory. Even the act lor $5,000, at first 
passed by the XJtah Legislature in behalf of the 
University, has been repealed. ' 

We have memorials from Utah begging for 
money to pay for the provisional government of 
1849, for a geodetic survey, for completion of the 
capitol, for a weekly mail, a railroad, military 
road, magnetic telegraph, &c.; but it seems to 
me, when so much has already been appropri- 
ated, and when such liberal sums are asked for — 
*< so many folds of favor'*-^that ingratitude and 
disloyalty furnish sorry requital for our liberal- 
ity. 

Governor Young's memory touching 'money 

matters is hardTy as accurate as prophets should 

be. In hit report to the President, June 30, 1856, 

he says: • 

" In this connection, it may not be amise (br me to state, 
that niiarly two yrard have elapsed since Congress appro- 
priated over fony thousand dollars, for the express purpose 
of mnkinii treaties, fite., with rhn fndinna of Utah ; tiiat thcjr 
landd have been traversed by Government surveyin*! parties 
now almost a year, and still not one dollar of Uiat appro- 
priation Iia^yet been rzpended within thidsuperintondcncy, 
nnd. for nui^ht I know^ bfUil fast in the cofiuni at Washing- 
ton. l4thi:iju3tP 1103 it any precedent in usage toward 
tribes in any other idtatA or Territory — more especially 
when the relative conduct, facilities, and advantages of the 
various tribes are taken into account?" '' 

Upon this statement, the Secretary of the 
Interior, in a foot note, put the following eztin- 
gui:ihcr: 

'• Oovcmor Youni; is mUlaken In this, as the records of the 
Indian Oflicc show that drafts tn the nmnunt of $27,074 fO. 
drav^ hf himte!f and a^entSf Xlnm and AmiRtrong, linvo 
been paid out of this appropriation, for Indian purposes in 
Utah." 

It will be seen in the Territorial Laws, page 132, 
that besides jurisdiction relative to the estates of 
deceased persons, that — 

«* Sec. 30. The several probate courts In the renpeetivo 
countictt have power to exercise orij^inal Juri^idiciion, both 
civil nnd criminal, and a* well in chancery nn at common 
aw, when not prohibited by legislative enactment," Sue. 

This would seem to be a pretty extensive juris- 
diction for a court comparatively ranking with 
the common justice courts of tne States; but, 
although they are to have criminal as *wc]l as 
chancery and common law jurisdiction, there is 
another act which rcllcvrs the court from a throne 
•of puzzling cn^Kirrnssments. It is to be found 
on page 260 of Territorial Laws, and proudly cle- 
vntcB the courts of Utah high over the heads of 
all other courts, and the Territorial Legislature 
above all other law-making tribunals, as fol- 
lows: 

" S?cc. 1. Beit enacted ly the Oovemor and LciUlatice 
Jtssemhty of Ihe TeYrit:iry hf Utah, That all quf.stions of 
law, the meaning of writin^^ othrr than laws, and tiie ad- 
missibility of testimony, thall be decided by the rnurt; and 
n> la'csy nor parti of laxs, thall be readf arvtedy cited, or 
adopted, in any court, during any trial, except tho^e enacted 
by Ike Oovemor and Lesislatiee Jinembhj of this Territory, 
Slid those passed by the Congress of the United Stntei* 
when applicable ; and no report, decision, or doings of any 
court th(M be read, argued, cited, or adopted, at precedent in 
any other trial." 

Here is a studied qttempt to cultivate legal ig- 
norance, or, if not that, to ignore all the' world 
save the le^al Solons of Utah. The Solon of to- 
day is, besides, io have no respect for the Solon 
of yesterday ! The policy of bringing up prece- 
dents would institute comparisons, and '* compar- 
isons are odious;" thei'cfore they are interdicted 
by fhe Governor and Logl.slaturc of Utuh. 

There are many other laws of the Territory 
which invite comment quite as much as those al- 
ready cited. For instance, there is a law which 
allows them to 'remit taxea to any favorites they 
choose ; to tax any person they may think is 



about to move from the country; to take into cus- 
tody khe property of any person on complaint of 
anybody that he is about to remove, and is in- 
debted to some person; to take ** all propt'rty left 
by any deceased or absconded person, when ih<*ro 
is no legal claimant known, or sufficiently near to 
see to it in season," for the benefit of ttic pdPoet- 
ual emigrating fund. All these laws,as worucd, 
are liable to very great abuse, and would not be 
harmed by considerable pruning. 

AFRICAN 8LAVERT. 

According to the theory of Mormonism, Divine 
revelation has made no progress; and neither 
Christianity nor Mormonism, as they say, de- 
nounces habits or practices which were permitted 
unto Abraham orSolomon. In a discourse deliv- 
ered August 3, 1856, by President J. M. Grant, 
published in the Deseret News, 1 find such ideoB 
as the following: 

" When you read of the gifls that were bestowed upon 
nnd circulntcd among the people of God, you crrt^iinly 
would not ivi:<h others to Fuppoje tliat mi^re rending aliout 
them puMyou in possession of the same blessings. 

** Orethren' nnd .•iistcrs, we understand the dificrence be- 
tween enjoying and rrodinj^ of enjoy mpnt—bctwron hittoru 
of a fea<>t and tho feast itself; al^o, between Uic history ox 
the law of God and tbeiaw iteelf." 

Bondage and polygamy are therefore Bible doc- 
trines, and no revelation can be true that is incon- 
sistent with anyj)ortion thereof. Vices or crimes 
recorded in the Bible->as, for instance, the uicest 
of drunken Lot and his daughters, the murder of 
the Egyptian by Moses, or the seduction of the 
wife oi Uriah by David^would appear to furnish 
preccdeius of as much authority with Mormons 
as virtues, or as the example of Joseph, or of 
the good Samaritan. 

Nr^ro slavery already exists, to a limited ex- 
tent, in Utah. Perhaps there are not more than 
one hundred n«'gro slaves now in tho Territory. 
The law under which they arc held is as follows, 
(TerritorialLawsofUtah,p. I()l,chap.l7,s«c.3:) 

" That any per<on bringin'? a servant or servant*, nnd hi-*, 
her, or their children iroui any part of the United Buuiv.or 
other country, and thall placo in the (ilBcftof the probate 
court the coniflfate of nny court of record undrrsoal, prop, 
eriy nucsti'd that he, tb j, or they, are enMtlf'd l.iw.uily lo 
the service of surh servant or &pfvant«, and hi-«, her, or iheir 
children, tho probate justice shall record the «nine,and the 
mn^Tor or misin'sd. or hi.^, her. or their heirT», ."hall U,: cuJi* 
tied fo the i*crvico-< of the pnid servant or servants, n:Ue^8 
forfiMied a-i heroinaft^'r provided, If it ^hall nppcnr tliafueh 
scrv:u)t or pcrvant* came into the Tcrrhoiy of Uieir oivn 
iVce will and choice." 

This patriarchal institution, when uphold by 
real Mormon patriarchs, assumes a new shape. 
It calls thin;:;s by a softer name, and instrad of 
stot^ex, we have "servants " So reluctant, too, 
arc Mormon masters to punish their servants, that 
it appears to have been necessary to make it their 
imperative duty by law to •* coiTect and punish" 
their servants. Thus, in the laws as aforesaid, 
page 161, sec. 6: 

" ft shall be the duty of the master to correct nnd punish 
his servant in n roa^nable inmner when it niav b"* neces* 
sary, bcinj guided by prudence and humanity," flic. 

The Mormons are making some ofiTort to estab* 
lish the culiuro of cotton, sugar, and rice, in some 
parts of the Territory, and should they be suc- 
cessful in this undertaking, it miurht io..\i\ to in- 
crease the binck-servant population: but tho liet- 
erogonoous character of tho emioration, coming 
from anywhere almost but the Unitod StiUi s, with 
opinions, it muy be supposed, liostilo to nny nys- 
tem of servitude, and the occasional years of 
famine, yearsof drouth and the grasshopper, vi hon 
the people have been driven to the coarsest means 
of subsistence — living upon pumpkins in somo 
instanccs<-haa operated, and may continue to op- 
erate, ai^ainst the increase of this class of their 
population. 

IXDIAN SLAVERY. 

But there is another type of slavery to which 
I will call the special attention of gentlemen who 
are going to ask the unanimous reprehension ot 
Congress against the Cooly traffic. Not li sa than 
four hundred Indians, children or adults, are to- 
day held in bondage in Utah under tlio pretense 
of approniiceship." It will be observed that this 
is the same sort of "whipping the devil round 
the stump" that is practiced in the Cooly trade. 
They are purchased of Indians, who steal from 
neighboring tribes, for sums anywhere from 
twenty to forty doUara each, utterly refardlese 
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of the means of capture or abduction. This traffic 
with Indians is directly encoara^ed by the Mor- 
mons, and ander color of law. Any minors may 
be bound to serriee, (vide Territorial Laws, p. 
156,) and it is made the daty of the selectmen and 
the courts to bind out to service all the idle, the 
variant, or the vicious minors. Of course all In- 
dians are easily ranked in some one or all of these 
classes. They have also a law for the transfer 
of servants; and where there im a will, of course 
difficulties vanish. But lest all this should not 
be held to accomplish the object, (hey have a 
later law in words admitting of no doubt or double 
meaning, and curiously enough the title of this 
'Act is printed, " Ah act for the ioslibp of Indian 
lilaves and prisoners." On page 173 of the Ter- 
ritorial Laws will be found, as follows: 

** Sko. 1. £< tt enacted, (y the Chvemtn- and LtgUUAive 
JbtenMy of M« Territory if Utah, That whenever any 
white peiaon within any organized coonqrof this Territory, 
shall have any Indian prisoner, cliild or woman in his pos- 
sesisioD, whcthnr by purchase or otherwise, such person 
AfaaU immediately go, together with such Inaian prisoner, 
child or Woman, befbre selectmen or probate Judge of the 
county. If, in the opinion of the selectmen or probate 
judge, the pernon having such Indian prisoner, child or 
woman, is a suitable person, and properly qualified to raise, 
or retain and educate said Indian prisonf>r,ctilId or woman, 
It siiall be his or iheir duty to bind out the same by inden- 
tnrt, Ibr tbo term of not exceeding twenty years, at the 
discreUou of the Judge or selectmen.'' 

" Sec. B. The selectmen, in their respective counties, 
are hereby autliorixed to obtain such Indian prisoners, 
ehildfcn or women, and bind them to some useful avoca- 
tion." 

Thus it app^an that *' any Indian prisoner, 
child or woman," that ihay happen to be in pos- 
session of** any white person," whether by pur- 
chase or in any other way, is ttUetted bv being 
bound to servitude for twenty years; and the only 
consolation for the Indian is that there is nothing 
in the act to prevent a renewal of this kind of 
**retUf*^ at the expiration of thetirst period of 
•ervioe, for twenty years more. 

However cruelly we may have treated the In- 
dians in other respects, either by encroachments 
upon their hunting-grounds, with or without 
treaties, or by harrassing wars, no party and no 
government in this country has for ages sanc- 
tioned the idea of reducing the red man of the 
forest to slavery. However bitter may be the 
ultimate fate of the American Indian — and as a 
distinct race it is rapidly approaching extinction — 
this is a dreg placed in the bottom of the cup by 
Utah alone, a Territory over which the United 
States is sometimes rcpi^esentod to have the right 
of sovereignty and eminent domain. 

Now, sir, gentlemen may make their resolu- 
tions as denunciatory as they please touching the 
Cooly trade — thev can hardly be too strong for 
tne~but I hope tney will not weaken and lower 
their emphasis, when they approach the Mormon 
Utah trade in Indian <* prisoners, children and 
women." Let the race of King Philip, Oceola, 
and Pocahontas, which has chased the sun al- 
most half round the earth, in order to catch a few 
more golden moments, not be subjected to iron 
fetters in their expiring moments ! Let (he fiercest 
warrior of them all, as his ebbing pulse brinea 
him nearer to thd land of the "Great Spirit," stiU 
dream: 

« I am%a finoe as nature flmnsde maa, 
Ere the base lawsof iorviiude began. 
When wild in woods the noble savage lan.** 

POLTOAIfT. 

There is one topic which has excited some con- 
kidcratton, whenever Utah has been discussed, 
and seems to acquire greater gravity in each suc- 
cessive year. Stealthily at first, but now openly, 
the practice of pplygamj has become a deep- 
rooted and notonous institution of the Mormons. 
Under the Constitution of the United States, they 
are fostered and protected, and have assigned to 
them a Territory lareer than many of the king- 
doms of Europe. Under the euise of religion, 
this people has established, ana seek to maintain 
and perpetuate, a Mohammedan barbarism revolt- 
ing to ine civilized world. It is polygamy in its 
most disgusting form, including in its slimy folds 
sisters, mothers, and datufhters; and in order that 
no clement of cruelty and loathsomeness may be 
wanting, it includes facility of divorce. 

The petition for a bill of divorce is to be made 
to the probate court; and " if the court ia satis- 
fied that the person to applying is a resident of 



the Territory, or^aithea to become one," the court 
may decree a divorce, in addition to the usual 
causes, for absence " without reasonable cause for 
more than one year," or ** when it shall be made 
to appear, to the satisfaction and conviction of the 
court, that the parties cannot live in peace and 
union together, and* that their welfare requires a 
separation." (Vide Territorial Laws, pp. 162, 
163.^ There are no legal bars here whicn may 
not oe leaped over even if the male Mormons 
were the **cripples" they have been slanderously 
represented. It is not enough to make woman 
no lonecr an equal and man the tyrant; it is not 
enough to tear the endearing passion of love 
from the heart, and install in its place the rage of 
jealousy; it is not enough to usurp the complete 
sovereignty over woman, and degrade her to the 
level of a mere animal; but the Mormons, when 
their appetites become sated, through the inter- 
vention or favor of their high-priests, are enabled 
tb indulge their caprice in tne luxiiry and latitude 
of change and variety. As well might reIig[ion 
be invoked to protect cannibalism or infanticide. 
And yet we are to be told, because our Constitu- 
tion aeclares that *' Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof," that we must 
tamely submit to any burlesque, outra^, or in- 
decency which artfUl men may seek to hide under 
the name of religion ! But it is impossible to 
twist the Constitution into the service of polyg- 
amy by any fair construction. The fullest lati- 
tude of toleration in the exercise of relig[ion could 
not be understood to license#rimes punishable at 
common law; and, if Congress is prohibited from 
making an established religion, a Territory must 
be equally prohibited, for a TCTritory is the crea- 
ture of Congress, and Con^ss cannot authorize 
a Territory to authorize an incorporated company 
of priests to do what it may not do itself. The 
practice under our Constitution has been, and is 
specially provided for in the oiganic act of Utah, 
tnat territorial laws are annulled and void the 
moment they are disopproved of by Congress. We 
cannot shirk the responsibility by creating a ter- 
ritorial government to do that which the Uonsti- 
tution inhibits to ourselves. If the laws of Utah 
are in our Judgment such as are ** not fit to be 
made," it is our duty to annul them; and if they 
create an establishment of religion, then it is 
clearly an open and palpable violation of the 
Constitution, and not too sacred to go untouched. 
On this subject there never could have been any 
difficulty had the " Book of Mormon" controlled 
the appetities of the lusty Joseph Smith, Jr., 
and his followters. That book ift as emphatic 
against this "abomination" as any "Qentile" 
could desire. To show the possibility of the 
degeneracy of even Mormonism, I will make a 
litctal extract from "The Book of Mormon," 
printed at Nauvoo, Ilfinois, A. D. 1840: 

** And now I make an end of speaklnf unto you cooeera- 
Ing this pride ; and were It not that I muMt tpeak wUo you 
.eoneemin^ a groner erimej my heart would rejoice exceed- 
ingly because of you. But the word of God burdens me 
JMcause of your grosser cdmea. For bdtold. thus satth the 
Lord, this people begin to wax in iniquUy: they uadentand 
not the icriptureM ;for they uek to excuse ihem$elve$ in com- 
tnitting whoredomSf because of the thinge which were written 
coneemng Damdf and Solomon hie eon. Behold, David and 
Solomon truly had many wives and concubines, which thing 
wa$ abominoHe More me, saith the Liord ; whsrefore, thus 
•aith the Lord, I nave led this people forth out of fhe land 
of Jerusalem, bjr flie power of mine arm, that I might raise 
up unto me a righteous branch from the tVuitofthe loins of 
Joseph. Wherefore, I the Lord Ood wtU not su0'er that this 
people ehall do like unto them of old. Whercfbre, my breth- 
ren, hear me, and hearken to the word of the Lord : for 
there thall not any man among you have, eave it be one w^e ; 
and coneubinet he thall have none : For 1 the Lord God de- 
lightcth in the chasUiy of women ; and whorodomsare an 
abomination to me : Thus saith the Lord of bosu. Where- 
fore this people shall keep my commandments, saith the 
Lord of hosts, or cursed be the iSnd for their sakes. For 
If I will, saith the Lord of hosts, raise up seed unto me, I 
will command my people ; otherwise, tbev shall hearken 
unto these things. For behold^ I, the Lord, have seen the 
sorrow, and heard the moommg of the daughters of my 
people in the land of Jerusalem ; yea, and in all the lands 
of my people, beeauee of the wiekednea and ahominatiotu itf 
their hauband*. And I will not suffer, saith the Lord of 
hosts, that the cries of the ikir dauf liters of this people, 
whicn I have led out of the land of Jerusalem, shall come 
up unto me, against the-men of my people, saith the Lord 
of hosts ; for they shall not lead away captive the dainbten 
of my people, because of their tenderness, save I shaU visit 
them with a sore curse even unto destruction ; for tkey 
ehaU not commit whoredomt, Hke unto them ofotd, mOh Ike 
Lord ofhoett, '*— Psge 194. 



All this would seem to be sufficiently explicit; 

and it is to be remembered that, according to 

their own theory, Mormonism docs not permit 

nei0 revelations to contradict the old. In the 

*« Mormon," of January 31, 1857— to which P. 

P. Pratt, one of the twelve apostles, contributes^* 

in a short account of the faith of fhe Mormons, 

it is stated: 

« We believe in the Bible, the Book of Monnon, and in 
living and continued revelation ; but we also belieoe Uud no 
new revelation will contradict the oid." 

But years after the Mormons had been sus- 
pected and'accused of polygamy , and as it is now 
fully known not wronefufly, they met the charge 
with a positive and plump denial by publishing 
the following ordinance: 

** All legal contracts of mairiage mads befiwe a person is 
baptised into this church, should be held sacred and fhl- 
filled. Inasmuch as this Church of Christ has been re- 
proached with the erime of fomieatioii and polygamy, wa 
declare that we believe that one man should have one wi A, 
and one woman but one husband^ except in case of deathy 
when either Is at liberty to many again.** 

Out of their own mouths let them be con- 
demned ! Tried by their own code, the Lord of 
hosts must *< visit them with a sore curse even 
unto destruction." 

Notwithstanding the prevarications collectively 
and individually, u>r no Mormon admits, when 
away from " the land of Zion," that he has more 
tha^^^e wife, it is now declared openly that the 

flurSuty doctrine, *' the blessing of Abraham, 
saac, and Jacob," was revealed to Joseph Smith, 
Jr., *' the prophet, seer, ^d revelator," on the 
12th day of Julv, A. D. 1843. It was artfullj 
concealed, though Joseph had, it is now reportea, 
not less than forty wives, many of whom subse- 
quently became the helpmates of brother Brig- 
ham for supplying ** tabernacles" to those ** nobis 
spirits that nave been waiting for thousands of 
years, and which He (the Lora). designed should 
come forth through these my faithful servants." 
I call attention to a discourse by EUder Orson 
Pratt, August 29, 1852, and the^irtl I have found 
which avows the doctrine. From thii I take a 
single extract more, as follows: 

" I think there is only about one fifth of the popnlatioa 
of the globe that believe in the one wife system ; the other 
four firths believe in the doctrine of a plurality of wives. 
They have had it handed down from time imraembrtal, and 
are not haif so narrow and eoatncted in their minds as 
some of the nations of Europe and America, who have done 
away with the promises, and deprived Uiemselvea of the' 
blessings of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.** 

In order that it mav be seen how polygamv is 
now attempted to be hedged in and bamcadea by 
law in the very citadel of the church, I will give 
the chief sections of the act incorporating the 
church from Territorial Laws of Utah, p. 103: 

« Sec. 1. Be it ordakted by the Omtrvl Jiaeemblyof the 
State ofDexeret. That ail that portion of the inhabitants of • 
said State which now are, or hereafter may become resi- 
dents therein, and which are known and distinguished as 
* The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Oay Saints,* are 
hereby incorporated, constituted, nade. and declared a 
body, corporate, with perpetual succesaion, ander ibe ori- 
ginal name and style of * The Church of Jesus .Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints,* as now organised, with UM power and 
authority toaue and be sued, defend and be defended, in all 
courts of law or equity In thia State ; lo esoUiHsb order and 
regulate worship ; and hold and occupy real a^d porK>oal 
estate ; and have and use a seal, which they may aher at 
pleasure.** 

*( SCO. 8. wf fid be Ufitrther ordained. That as saM church 
bokis the oonstitutioittl and original iigbt,iQ ooaisioo wiUi 
all civil and religious commuoitlea, * to worship God ac« 
cording to the dictates of conscience ;* to reverence com- 
munion agreeably to the principles of truth, and to solem- 
nize marriage compatible with the revelatioas of Jesos 
Christ, for the security and thll enjoymeat of all bleatinvi 
and privileges embodied in the religion of Jesus Christ, free 
to all ; it ia also declared, that said church does, and shall 
possess and enjoy continually, the power and authority, in 
and of Itself, to originate, make, pass, and establish rules, 
regulaUons, ordmances, lawv, cusiomt* aad criterioas, (br 
the good order, safety, government, conveniences, comfort, 
and control of said church, and for the punishment or for- 
giveness of all oflTenses relative to fellowship, according lo 
church covenants ; that the pursuit of bliss and the enjoy- 
meat of life, in every capacity of public association and 
domestic happineei, tetnporat ezvofuion, or spirUuatintrtate 
iqfon the earth, may not legatty oe questioned : Provided^haw- 
ever, That each and every act, or practice, so established, 
or adopted, fbr law or custom, shall relate to solemnities, 
sacraments, eeremonles. consecrations, endowments, dth- 
tngs. marriages, fellowship, or the religious duiies of roan 
to his Maker ; Inasmuch as the doctrines, principles, prac- 
tices, or performances, support virtue, aad increase mo- 
rality, and are not inconsistent with, or repugnant to, the 
Constitution of the United States, or of this Slate, and are 
founded In the revelations of the Lcfrd.*' 

" Sac. 5. Jind be it further ordained. That said church 
shall keep,at4vsfy Ail! oiaoiced btaaehar staka, a regis- 
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try of oiuTiAges, births, and deaths, flree for tbe Inspection 
of all members, and fbr tbeir benefit. 

"8BC.6. AndbtUfmrihtrwdaiiMdf That tbe presidency 
of said church shall fill all vacancies of the assMant trus- 
tees necessary to be filled, until superseded by the confer- 
ence of said church." 

On these provisiona hang all the law and 
prophets of polygamy, and will hang until we 
interfere. As all these territorial enactments are 
aubject to revision by Congress, unless we exer- 
cise the power reserved to us,' while they remain 
on the statutes of Utah we are parltcc^i criminis. 
They have our tacit approval, for they are to re- 
main laws only so long as we do not disapprove 
of them. There is no latent ambiguity in the 
phraseology of *' temporal expansion or spiritual 
increase; because it is provided, that "every 
oc/ or praetUt so established (by the incorporated 
church) or adopted, for law or ctu/om,' which 
relates to mamaeta^ *' may not be legally ques- 
tioned." The Ueneral Assembly of the Terri- 
tory of Utah has incorporated a church, over 
which one man presides with an insolent and all- 
grasping power, with authority to establish the 
practice of polygamy , and r^t 6e legally qutationed 
therefor, ffow, I submit that we not only have 
the power, but it is eminently proper that we ex- 
ercise it by disapproving of and annulling this act. 

It is to be noted that the Mormon faith, as ex- 
pounded by Brigham Young, is, that Qod and 
Adam are one aiid the same person. He says: 
** When our father Adam came into the gajraen 
of Eden, he came into it with a.celestial body, 
and brought Eve, one of hie wivee, with him." 
Also, that "Jesus, our elder brother, was be- 
gotten in the flesh by the same character that was 
in the garden of Eden, and who is our father in 
heaven.'* They also assert (vide Sermon of 
Grant, August 7, 1853) that Jesus Christ was a 
polygamist — the sisters of Lazarus being his 
wives — and that it was for this cause he suffered 
persecution. This will help to explain the phrase- 
ology of the church charter. 

From all these statutes, from all the teachings 
set forth in the Mormon tabernacle, from alt the 
evidences within our reach, it is clear that an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy ^ists in Utah, with a 
plenitude of power greater than that whidi can 
to-day be exercised oy the Pope of Rome. Its 
grasp is more merciless and far more selfish than 
Pius IX. would dare attempt over the miserable 
lazzaroni uf Italy. Whatever of similitude may 
exist in many respects, it would be libelous upon 
Catholicism to charge that Catholics claim the 
prerogatives for their church which are claimed 
by the Latter Day Saints for the Mormon church. 
Commencing with tithings, not to be evaded by 
the poorest day-laborer; continued by a monop- 




crty; the whole wealth of the Territory, present 
and. future, threatening to be finally and wholly 
absorbed by the church and its dignitaries; and 
ending in the foul abomination of spiritual wifery. 

This hierarchy is clearly repugnant to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which guaranties 
to every State a republican form of government. 
The republican form of government in Utah is a 
dead letter* existing only pro forma, and only so 
much of the tattered remains are exhibited as will 
secure the largesses of the National Government; 
while the real 6ona /Sdceovemment is that of the 
Mormon priesthood, llie obligations of tlie Con- 
stitution cannot be held in abeyance or postponed , 
nor have the people of Utah the right to evade 
them. A republican form of government in sub- 
stance, and not the shadow, is required at the 
hands of the United States at all hazards. How 
can this be complied with, if we suSer our Ter- 
ntories, while in a state of pupilage, to so edu- 
cate the people, mold their habits, Ix their affec- 
tions ayd their antipathies — to so control the rights 
of persons and property, as to make a repubhcan 
form of government unprofitable, sinful, hated, 
•hd impossible ? 

Ail human experience proves that it is in vain 
to undertake to regulate men's views of God and 
eternity by human legislation. All such attempts 
*re resolved into persecution, and there are no 
■•CIS which are not blessed with members ambi- 
fious of martyrdom. The blood of foolish saints 
^ not less the seed of some churches than the 
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blood of wiser saints. In this regard, it makes 
no difference whether Joseph Smith, Jr., was 
an impostor, a vulgar, fiddling tavern-keeper or 
not, his fol towers oelieve, or affect to believe, 
that he was a prophet of God — the brother of 
Moses and Christ — with equal power to work 
miracles, to raise the dead, and heal the sick, 
grant forgiveness of sins, to interpret and pro- 
nounce new divine revelations, and that Brisham 
Voung, as the successor of Smith, is also a 
prophet, and a " lion of the Lord." This may 
be lamentable, but it cannot be cured by law. 
Faith is intangible. But when the works of such 
a religion, in its overt acts, exhibit the grossest 
immorality and debauchery, and covertly asserts 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over all its mem- 
bers, it is questionable whether legislators should 
remain neutral, or whether the "livery of heaven" 
should screen men from criminal courts, because 
they have the impudence to give their crimes the 
privileges of a sacred name. Could a man, 
charged with burglary or rape, find privilege and 
excuse before any of our C9urts on a plea that it 
was an act done in accordance with tne religion 
of the prophet Mercury, or the prophet Priapus, 
and that our Constitution permits the free exercise 
of religion? And, if individuals could not thus 
shelter their villainy, where is there a chance for 
Territories to creep in for similar grace ? 

The test which brigham Young requires as the 
sole dispenser of the " blessings of Abraham," 
is subserviency to the priesthood, as will be seen 
in one of his published discourses of February 
27, 1853: 

" The eldera of I«rael frequently call apon me — ' Brother 
Brighani,a word in private,tf you please.' * Bltm Ae, thia 
ii no secrei to me. I know what you want ; It !• to get a 
wife !* * Yet, brother BriDham, if you are willing.* 

" I tell yoa here, now, in the pretence of tbe Mmighhf 
God, ic is not the privilege of any elder to have even one 
wife before he bat honored his priesthood, before he has mag- 
nified his calling. If you obtain one it is by mere permieaion, 
to tee what you will do, how you will ad. whetlier you will 
eondurt yourtelf in righteouaneee In that holy eetate* 

" Many applications will unquestionably be made to roe 
for wives, and, perhaps, by men, too, who will steal, or 
tretpasa upon me, tbeir neighbors, kill tbeir stock, do wick- 
edly in variout ways. Nothing would dapin tueh men 
sooner than to giMtheni thit privilege. I tell you the trutb^ 
if you are afir<t-rate good mau, and honor your priesthood, 
it is your privilege." 

This power, held in the hands of one man, and 
that man Brigham Young, is one which may be 
wielded with tremendous cflTect. When Judge 
Brandenbury was upon the point of leaving the 
Territory, in order, if possible, to chanee his pur- 
pose, Bngham Young went i^nd urged nim to re- 
main, telline him tliat ** he would even black his 
boots, and that he might have as many wives as 
he chose, if he would only stay." If such a 
license is granted in one case as a bribe, doubt- 
less it is in others. If the license is a powerful 
temptation to some men, when granted, the re- 
fusal of it is a not less fearful vengeance to others. 

** SPIRITUAL wives" RBBKLLIOUB. 

That the women in Utah would escape from 
their miserable fate, if it were in their power, is 
shown by the escape of the fourteen traitors to 
polygamy who flea with Colonel Steptoe, and 
also by reported cases wher« women nave pre- 
ferred — ** a dinner of herbs rather than the stalled 
ox " — to seek the protection and undivided affec- 
tion of the Indian rather than to remain in Mor- 
mon seraglios. 

One plan of riddingthe Territory of polygamy — 
and the idea derives some pungency from haying 
been suggested by one himselt a Mormon — is to 
make some regulation by which those who have 
more wives than one, shall be compelled to live 
Wider the same roof with them ! 

The remarks by President J. M. Grant, Sun- 
day, September 31, 1856, as reported in the Dei- 
eret News, shows that, e? en now the women re- 
quire urgent counsels. For example: 

** I say that there are men and women that I would ad- 
vise to go to the President immediately, and ask him to 
appoint a committee to attend to their case ; and then let a 
place be selected, and let that committee t^hed their bloods* 

'^ We have those amongst us who are full of all manner 
of abominaiions— those wJi6 need to have tlieir blood shed ; 
fur water will not d(k-their sins are of too deep a dye. 

<* And we have women here who like anything but the 
cele.stial law of God ; nnd if they could break asunder the 
cable of the Church of Christ, there iii scarcely a mother In 
Israel but would do it ibis day. And they talk it to their 
botbandfl, to tbeir daughters, and to tbeir neighbors, and 
say Uiey have not seen a week's bappinsfs sines tbey be- 



came acquainted with that law, or since their hustmnda 
took a second wife. They want to break up the Church of 
God. and to break it from tbeir huaban^ sad ftanty oon- 
nections. 

<* We have been trying long enough witif thia people ; 
and I go for letting the sword of the Almighty ne un- 
sheathed, not only in word, but in deed. 

" I go in for letting the wrath of the Almighty bum op 
the dro5s and the filth ; and if the people wilt not glorify 
the Lord by sanctifying themselves, let tbe wrath of tbs 
Almighty God bum against them, and the wrath of Joseph 
and of Brigham and of Heberana of high heaven.*' 

From the discourse of President Young, to pa( 

down the embryo rebellion among the women » 

on the afternoon of the diet of September, I8569 

I make a single extract: 

** I wish my own women to understand that what I am 
going to say is for them, as well as others ; and I want those 
who are hem to tell their sisters— yes, all the women of 
this community, and then write it back to the Statea, and 
do what you please with it. I am going to ^ve yoa lh>m 
this time to the 6th day of October next for reflection, that 
vou may determine whether you wiah to stay with your 
husbands or not ; and then I am going to set every woman 
at libertf , and say to them : * Now go your way, my women, 
with the rest— fo your way.' And my wives have got to 
do one of two things— either round up their shoulders and 
endure the afflictions of this world and live their religioii. 
or they may leave ; for I will not have them about me. I 
will to into heaven alone, rather than have scratching and 
fighting around me. I will set all at liberty. WbatTOrst 
wife too ? Yes, I will liberate you all.** 

These extracts fully show that the Utah hie- 
rarchy seriously claims jurisdiction — whether ex- 
ercised in fact or not — over their members, so far 
even as to take life itself. The sad-toned rebel- 
lion of the women had reached the ears of the 
Presidents; and hence two of them 00 the same 
day appeared— 

*< Fierce as tea Airies and terrible as hell"— 

to *'dea] damnation*' upon all they judged to be 
the foes of ** celestial marriage*' and especially 
to intimidate the now helpless and degraded 
women, all of whose hopes of happiness have 
perished, and all of whom, loud in their com- 
plainflff, were exerting an influence fatal to polyg- 
amy. 

Whether these bloody threats ever have been 
or ever will be put in execution is not for me to 
say; but they certainly do not tend to allay the 
suspicions widely entertained, as I am informed, 
by gentlemen wno, having been United States 
olEcers of the territorial government, have resided 
there, (Major Holman and Judge Brandenbury.) 
They suppose that there is a secret society ex- 
isting there called DaniteSt Shanpips, or Destroying 
Angels; and, though sometimes faJselj claimed to 
be a masonic society, with some variations, that 
its real mission is to fulfill the dark and unwrittea 
prophecies of the heads of the Mormon church. 
There is a mystery hanging over this subject that 
it would be well for all *' good Mormons to have 
cleared up. 

Whatever provocation the Mormons may have 
had, it would not justify the murder of Governor 
Boggs by Porter Rockwell, then and now a 
Danite, who was arrested and broke jail; and is 
now in good standing, it is said, in the Mormon 
church. The murder of Secretary Babbitt, for 
no known reason save ihat he was suspected of 
being an insincere Mormon, has been attributed 
to the same hand. The murder of Gunnerson's 
party— charged upon the Indians — is quite often 
placed to the account of the " Destroying Angels " 
as the aiders and abettors. The murder of Jacob 
Lance^the man charged with rape — though pre- 
tended to have been killed by a woman, was slain, 
as is believed by many, oy a Danite, or *' a 
'oman with a great peard under her muffler," as 
Sir Hugh Evans would say. The horse of one 
of Colonel Steptpe's men came back from a short 
trip out of the city, with no rider in the saddle. 
The loss was never satisfactorily explained. Mr. 
Hartley, a lawyer from Oregon, dwelt awhile in 
Utah; but going out one day with Bill Hickman, 
a Daniie, has not been heard of since. Many 
Califomiaemigrants have disappeared on the Utah 
route, and the *' deep damnauon" ot their taking 
off has been charged to the account of the Indians. 
All these charges may be slanderous stories; but 
if they are, they are lies with many circumstances 
tending to arouse suspicion. It is almost incred- 
ible to suppose the doings of the Thugs can find 
a parallel in the history of any portion of Amer- 
ica; but these Mormon prophets and apostles, 
if they do not mean anything, (and they claim 
for thomselves nod all reTclation a literal inteipre- 
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tation,) should be more wary about talking of 
unsheathing the award, fixing the place, and the 
shedding of blood in word and deed, 

WHAT IS TO BE DONK ? 

I have no desire to make party capital by 
making any issues touching Utah, it is a subject 
requiring^ the deliberate attention of statesmen. I 
only aspire to present some facts, in the most 
authentic form within my reach, calculated to 
draw attention to the subject. It is ouite within 
the power of eentlemen to throw the question 
into the pool of partisan politics by givinjg^ *' aid 
and comfort" to the wildest theories to which any 
religious imposture ever gave birth. The Pres- 
ident and Rulers' of the Mormon Church have 
already sought shelter in the bosom of the Dem- 
ocratic party by their proclamation of the 14th 
August, A. D. 1856. They find fault with the 
Republican party for including their " sacred in- 
stitution" in the phrase of ** the twin relics of 
barbarism." They also declare: 

'* Tbe Democratic Convention in Cincinnati, which nom- 
inated James Buchanan for President, passed the following 
resolution : 

" Retolvtdf That Congress has no power under the Con- 
stitution to interfere with or control the domestic institu- 
tions of the several States, and that all such States are tlie 
sole and proper Judges of everything appertaining to their 
own afiUn not proliibited by the Constitution." 

(*This is the principle ot the Democratic party, which 
they have extended to Territories as well as Suies,aud the 
doctrines of sovereignty apply to us in the desert as well 
as to the settlera in Kansas or Nebraska. 

(* The Democratic party is the insuument, in God's hand, 
by which is to be effected our recognition as a sorereign 
Btate, with the domestic institution of slavery and polyga- 
my, as establislied by the patriarchs and renewed to the 
saints of lauer days, through 6od*s chosen rulers and 
prophets." 

There is, I hope, room to doubt whether the 
Democratic party will allow itself to be used for 
any such purpose. Their political necessities must 
be great, when they accept of such coa<^utors 
upon the conditions indicated. 

It may be very properly asked, supposing it 
should be shown that a state of things exisU in 
Utah which all would admit to be wrong, what 
are you goin^ to do about it ? The subject is not 
without its difficulties, but thev are not altogether 
insurmountable. For one, I should greatly prefer 
that the people of Utah would, upon a calm re- 
consideration of their own affairs, remove by their 
own action all just matters of complaint. But, if 
they choose to refuse, or neglect so to do, we have 
only to say by our silence and non-action that we 
will acquiesce, or to constitutionally express our 
disapproval. 

1. We may *• disapprove" of all the laws of the 
Territory that we please, and thereby annul them, 
and for such reasons as may appear proper. 

2. We may circumscribe the bounaaries of the 
Territory, and give the inhabitants much narrower 

. limits. 

3. If the second proposition be adopted, we 
may then abandon them, and leave them to fight 
out their own independence and salvation, spirit- 
ually and temporally, in their own good time. 

4. We may cut up theTerritory , and annex it 
to the various adjoining Territories. 

5. We may oi^anize a territorial government 
on the old plan ofa Council, consisting of a Qov- 
ernor and judges — not Mormons; and with a mil- 
itary force sumcient to maintain it. 

I have thus given in extenso enough of the stat- 
utes of Utah, their doctrines and ordinances, to 
show their leadine; characteristics, and that they 
are dangerous ana should be annulled; and I can- 
not but nope enough of earnest men will ere long 
be found in Congress ready to devise some action 
— not of persecution — whereby our common 
country may be rescued from the great reproach 
of a barbaric age. 

THE TARIFF. 

SPEECH OF HON. V. B. HORTON, 

OF OHIO, 

In the House op Rbprbsektativei, 

Febrwary 14 and 16, 1857. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 

state of the Union, and having under consideration the bill 

to redoce the duty on Imports, and for other purposes — 

Mr. HORTON, of Ohio, said; 

^r. Cbairmak: To address the House at the 



end of a week's session, and at this hour of the | 
day, when all are fatigued, is not an easy task. 
The debate has been a protracted one.. The sub- 
ject is one of great moment; and, though these 
facts do not lighten the task, I am impelled to ask 
the attention of the committee to sucn views as I 
may present. I do not intend to go over so much 
I ground as some gentlemen have done who have 
preceded me in this discussion. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Smith] has discussed the ele- 
mentary principles which enter into the consider- 
ation of the subject, not only of the tariff, but of 
the Government itself. I have not the time, had 
I the inclination, to follow that gentleman in all 
that he has said relative to the protective system. 
It is not necessary to my purpose. 

Nor, Mr. Chairman, shall I undertake to roam 
over the field which the gentleman from Vii^ginia, 
who spoke last, [Mr. Garnett,] occupied. Some 
things said by him I shall mention in passing. 
He told us that we are about to inaugurate an 
Administration of the General Government whose 
mission it would be <to develop and carry into 
operation the great principles or free trade. The 
great Democratic party is in the ascendant, and 
free trade is to be one of the boons which it is to 
bestow upon the country. So says the gentleman 
from Vii^inia. In 1846, when the present tariiT 
was established, there was a Democratic Admin- 
istration of the Government, with a lar^e maiority 
in this House. Why were not the principles of 
free trade inaugurated then? 

When President Pierce came into power, his 
party had an overwhelming majority in this House 
and iathe country. Why were not the princi- 
ples of free trade adopted then ? Did not tne first 
report of the presentSecretaryof the Treasury in- 
form us that the revenue was too large; that more 
money was accumulated than the Government 
required? Did not Mr. Guthrie urge upon Con- 
gress the duty of reducing the revenue, and pre- 
venting a large surplus in the Treasury? Yes, 
Mr. Chairman, the finance reports of the Treas- 
ury Department, for a number of years, have 
warned Congress of the necessity of reducing the 
income of the Government. The danger of waste- 
ful expenditures has been urged a^n and again; 
and, sir, why has not the party in power done 
what it has so long been promising to do ? The 
past has been full of promises — the professions of 
the past arc but repeated in the promises of the 
present. The eloquent gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Garnett] has assumed a very precarious 
position. He claims to assure us that the incom- 
ing Admirilstration will inaugurate the principles 
of free trade. Let him look to his laurels; for I 
fear he will prove himself to be neither a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet. The Democracy has 
not done in the past, and will not do in the future, 
what the eentleman predicts with so much con- 
fidence, why? Because the inauguration of free 
trade, as the policy of the country, carries along 
with it tlie support of Government by direct tax- 
ation. Is the country prepared for that? I think 
not. We shall continue to pay the expenses of 
Government by a tariff on imports — no statesman, 
no practical legislator, can, in view of the inter- 
ests and requirements of the country, do other- 
wise than what they have done in the past — lay 
a tariff for revenue, with incidental protection. 
Let politicians and theorists preach as much as 
they please, no man who assumes to be a states- 
man can sustain himself in any other position. 

Well, then, Mr. Chairman, I propose to come 
down from the high position of the elder gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Smith,] and from the 
still higher flight of the younger gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Garnett,] to the safe level of 
every-day common sense— to practical legislation 
— to a careful examination of the real, practical 
interests of our whole country, and to a prudent 
adaptation of measures to the welfare of the 
people. 

. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who comes from your State, is, I believe, a strict 
Democrat, and has never done arfything to call 
his orthodoxy in question witl^ his party. Yet 
he takes the ground that I do, practically^ and 
his party friends have to turn their backs upon 
him, and disavow all his doctrines, before tney 
can inaugurate the principles of free trade. In 
his first report, in December, 18^| he told the 



country that that was the whole theory and the 
whole practice that any sound legislation, from 
any party, could carry out in this country with 
success. I am quite sure that the people will put 
down any other theory or practice. What did he 
tell you ? He told you that you must reduce the 
revenue to the wants of an economical adminis- 
tration of the Government, and that in that reduc- 
tion you must take care to protect thi great interests 
of the country. 

The projit of a tarifiT bill, which he presented 
in 1853, if I remember aright, had very nearly 
the same characteristics as the bill of the majority 
of the Committee of Ways and Means now under 
consideration. It recommended the extension of 
the free list, and the protection of those articles 
which, while they enter into general consumption, 
are necessary to the strength and independence 
of the country. The bill of the Secretary was 
considered a judicious one. It afforded revenue 
sufficient for an economical administration of the 
Government, and for the payment of the public 
debt, and avoided unnecessary burdens upon the 
business of the country. 

In 1854| and a^ain in 1855, Mr. Guthrie repeated 
his views; and m his last report on the finances, 
the same eround is gone over again. Congress, 
however, has not seen fit thus far to adopt the 
suggestions of the Secretary, or to mature any 
plan of its own which should bring the revenue 
do wit to the wants of the Government. Looking 
back for a few years to the legislation of Con- 
gress, we cannot fail to see that we have done 
that which we oueht not to hare done, and left 
undone that which we ought to have done. 

The Secretary of the Treasunr has been more 
diligent in the discharge of his duties. To allay 
the alarm in the money market, and to ease the 
business of the country from the pressure upon 
it which the accumulation of the surplus revenue 
would produce, he redeemed a large amount of the 
public debt, long before it was due; paying to the 
creditors of the public, for the privilege of doing 
so, from 1853 to 1856, in premiums, $4,009,882. 
The whole amount of public debt redeemed, from 
March, 1853 to Nov. 15th, 1856, was $40,918,427. 
A large portion of this immense sum was paid 
years in advance of maturitv. The coin was thus 
returned to the channels or circulation, and great 
injury to business avoided. Still further to relieve 
the country from the evils likely to grow out of 
the public hoarding of coin, the Secretary de- 
posited at the Mint several millions of dollan, to 
enable it to pay at once, in coin, for bullion de- 
posited, which could not circulate as money until 
coined . The course pursued by the Secretary en- 
titles him to the thanxs of all well-wishers to the 
real interests of the country. Ha4ConCTes8 been 
eq^ually mindful of the public welfare ,^e money 
might have remained in the pockets ofine people. 
We have, however, permitted the hoarding pro- 
cess to go on, in spite of the care of the Secretary, 
and in spite of expenditures which in some in- 
stances savor of extravagance. A large surplus 
has accumulated; it is still accumulating, and 
ought to be diminished. Every interest of tho 
country requires that this hoarding by the Gk>v- 
ernment cease. The Government will not be 
administered economically with an overflowing 
Treasury. The evils of extravagance will extena 
themselves into every branch of Uie public service. 
With extravagance comes a host of evils. We 
cannot absolve ourselves from the duty of our 
position withoutperfecting a law which shall leave 
in the pockets of the people all money not neces- 
sary for the wants of Government, practicing 
economy. 

One of the difiiculties which lie in our way in 
remodeling a revenue bill arises from devotion to 
different theories of political economy. 1 think 
this difficulty may be lessened, if not entirely 
avoided, if we for^t theory so far as we can, and 
look steadily at the interests of the co>untry as 
situated at present. Our duties are practical du- 
ties; the interests we are called upon to lo>ok after 
are practical interests; let us have practical and 
sound judgment, and the results of our action will 
be practically beneficial. 
The balance in the Treasury on the 30th of June, 

1856, was $19,901,325 

Estimated balance, June 30, 1857 . . . 23,345,220 
Estimated balance, June 30, 1856 .. . 43,995,710 
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The public debt on Noyember 15, 1856, was 
130,963,919, redeemable in 1865 and 1868. So 
that in lesa than seventeen months we could pay 
off our public debt, and have in the Treasury some 
ten millions of dollars. Could this be redeemed 
vithin the seventeen coming: months there would 
be less danger than is now apprehended from 
surplus revenue. It is not prooable, however, 
that the payment in advance will be accepted, at a 
practicable premium, by the public creditors; and, 
unless we pass at this session some measure of 
relief, the lorge amount of money named above 
will be locked up in the Treasury, and withdrawn 
from the channels of circulation. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, is there any business 
mail — any one who knows what is going on in 
the country, who believes that |43,000,000 can 
be abstracted from the business of the country 
without producing paralysis ? Any man who dis- 
regards this state of facts shows that he either 
does not know what he is about, or else he is in- 
sensible to the welfare of the country. No wise 
roan — no sound statesman — no man who is equal 
to the duty of a legislator for this great country 
can disregard this alarming fact. 

The finance report estimates that there are 
$250,000,000, in coin, in the country. This is 
the instrumentality by which the immense busi- 
ness of the country is transacted. Of this amount 
1^60,000,000 are in the banks, and constitute the 
basis of a circulation of bank notes of $200,000,000. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, we can see at a elance 
that the accumulation in the Treasury of from 
$40,000,000 to $50,000,000 will produce a draught 
upon the banks for coin. The banks must, as a 
matter of course, fortify themselves, and coin 
will be in demand. The public hoarding will be 
followed by private hoarding — and what will be 
the general result? A run upon the banks, gen- 
eral distrust, and the evj^a ever attendant upon 
such a condition of affairs will ensue. I will not 
pursue this train of thought. A hint to the wise 
should be sufficient. 

The vote upon the bill now before the commit- 
tee should be taken with special reference to the 
alarming facts which I have hinted at. We should 
keep these facts steadily in view; and I cannot 
but think that any member who votes upon a 
mere theory, disregarding the facts which press 
upon us, is not fully aware of the^esponsibilities 
of a representative of the people. 

But now shall we reduce this revenue? The 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Eustis] sajd, the 
other day, that we could find means of spending 
this money in carrying out legitimate plans for 
the public good. A friend over the way says we 
mto^nt pay our debts, the French spoliation bill, 
anu a great many other obligations resting upon 
us. There is no question that we owe many debts 
which we ought to pay; but wc cannot get mem- 
bers of Congress to vote in one direction enough^ 
to deplete tire public Treasury. If we can devise 
any honest and judicious mode to get #)is money 
out of the Treasury, the sooner we do it the better. 
All we can do now, however, is to adjust this rev- 
enue as well as we can, and as soon as we can. 
But how are we to accomplish this purpose? 
How are we to reduce the revenue to the point 
of safety and economy? One gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Letcher] says wo must make a 
general proportional reduction. Will that reduce 
Uie revenue ? I have no doubt the gentleman thinks 
it will; but has he given us any reason whv it will ? 
1 tliink it will not. If we reduce the duty five 
per cent, upon cottons, I do not think that will 
decrease the revenue on that article. If the duty 
is reduced five per cent, on woolens, I do not thinic 
that will at all reduce the revenue from that source. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
BoTCE,] the other day, said that Mr. Walker, the 
former Secretary of the Treasury, had ascertained 
that a certain percentage was the natural revenue 
standard. How can Uiere be a natural revenue 
standard? Importations change with the change 
of men's feelings, with the change of men's in- 
terests, and with the fashions of the times. There 
ifl no natural standard, and if there is, how do 
you discover it to-day ? It ma v have been the j 
natural standard in 1846; is it tiierefore necessa- | 
rijy 80 in lb57? And if it be a varying standard, 
what is lUe law of variation ? 

I tUink* Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal of 



imagination about these things. It will not do to 
pass a revenue law, under the idea that you can 
reduce the revenue by a simple reduction of the 
rate of tariff upon all the schedules. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Mace] would 
have a horizontal tarifiT, one which would place 
all imports under a tariff of fifteen per cent. I do 
not believe that any of us can cypher out, with 
any degree of probability, the result of that 
scheme. I see no way of reducing the tariff that 
is practical, from any of these schemes, coming 
from the quarter I have mentioned. The gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Botce] recom- 
mended that wc put in tea and coffee at a certain 
percentage, and then make an equitable tarifif. 
That would increase the revenue, so far as I 
know. At any rate you have no reason to believe 
that it will reduce the revenue down to the neces- 
sary point of f^n economical administration of this 
Government. 

I see, then, no way but substantially to follow 
out the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury — that ic, to enlarge the free list, and 
reduce the revenue in a way that you will feel it 
least in the particular instances. Make that free 
list as large as it will be safe to make it, and in 
doing so, consider all the interests of the country. 
I would subject, by this course, no great interest 
to injury. 1 would ]:)ut on the free list those arti- 
cles which we want in this country, and which 
we do not produce ourselves. I would put on the 
free list no article, the effect of which would be to 
injure any great interest of the country. 

And here I must express my disavowal, my 
entii-e unbelief, and my total dissent from the 
doctrine which has been frequently uttered upon 
this floor, that a tariff for incidental protection is 
specially or principally for the benefit of the man- 
ufacturing interests. They are to derive benefit, 
it is true, but I believe that such protqction as 
may be derived from a revenue tariff is for the 
benefit of all the great interests of the country — 
of every one of them, of every producing class, 
and especially of that greatest of all our interests, 
that orlabor. 1 represent a western district; and 
I am as fully a believer as any of those gentlemen 
who represent northern districts, in this policy 
of getting protection from a revenue tariff. I 
represent also an agricultural as well as a mineral 
district; and I am fully convinced that the policy 
now indicated is for the benefit of all the great 
interests of the country, and certainly for the 
benefit of the agricultural interest. 

Keeping in view, Mr. Chairman, that it is our 
.indispensable duty to reduce the revenue, I go, 
first, as I stated before, for putting upon the free 
list all raw materials used in our manufactures 
which we do not produce in our country, and 
which we render more valuable by expending 
upon them our skill and labor. I do this not only 
as it regardsarticles of domestic consumption, but 
such as may enter into the export trade of the 
country. 

In this respect, I shall support cordially the bill 
of the Committee of Ways and Means so far as 
its free list is concerned. I am in favor, also, of 
placing upon the free list all tropical fruits, and 
everything of the sort which we consume, but do 
not produce, whether called luxuries or necessa- 
ries. 

There are other articles which might be men- 
tioned which I should be willing to put upon the 
free list, which can be produced among us, but 
which, OS yet, are not to any considerable extent. 
Flax is ono of these articles. A good deal of flax 
is sown for the seed, and in some instances the 
fiber is prepared for paper-making;; but, so far 
as I am informed, it is notproducea to any extent 
for manufacture into fabrics. In 1856, we im- 
ported into the country more than eleven million 
dollars value in linen fabrics. There seems to be 
no reason to doubt that we should manufacture 
for ourselves a considerable portion of the quan- 
tity we need under a free importation of the raw 
material ; and it is supposea a demand for flax 
would tlius be created liere which would induce 
its growth on our own soil. 

Mr. Chairman, tlicrc arc other articles which I 
might enumerate, but the time allotted me will 
not permit a more specific detail. In the discus- 
sion of the bill before the committee, a good deal 
has been said in favor of taking the duty off from 



sugar, and placing that article upon the free list. 
The object is unquestionably to reduce the price 
to the consumer. Sugar is an article of general 
consumption, and is a necessary of life. That it 
niay be supplied at a cheap rate is of course de- 
sirable. I do not intend to go into this question 
at large. It is not necessary that I should do so, 
for the Representatives of Louisiana are abund- 
antly able to take care of their interests. A few 
points I propose simply to suggest. Is it for the 
interest of any of the States bordering upon the 
Ohio to interfere with, or injure in any way, the 
market they now possess for their products — 
manufacturing and agricultural — in the sugar dis- 
tricts? I can assure the gentleman from Indiana, 
[Mr. Colfax,] who is so zealous on this subject, 
that every farmer on the Ohio, on either side, and 
every larjge manufacturing establishment, would 
feel any injury to the sugar districts. 

But, Mr. Chairman, would the section of the 
country west of the mountains be supplied with 
sugar at a cheaper rate than it has been hitherto ? 
I think not. 'The sugar ^districts outside' of the 
southwest of our own country, probably are de- 
veloping as rapidly as they would were we to take 
off the duty on imported sugar. The supply 
would be lessened by injuring the culture in our 
own country, and, of course, the price increased. 
The production of bq^bt in Louisiana has been 
encouraged by our policy. It appears to me that 
it would not be right for us to take any step which 
can be avoided, whose tendency would oe inju- 
rious to the Bu^ar-growing region. I do not think 
it politic, even if it were just. In the very region , 
Indiana, whence these memorials for free sugar 
come, it is for their interest to sustain the growth, 
of su|^ar in Louisiana. The same may be said 
of Ohio. 

[Here Mr. Houstok interrupted; and, at his 
suggestion, Mr. HoRTOif gave way to a motion 
to adjourn.] 

Monday, February 16, 1857. 

Mr. HORTON, of Ohio. When I addressed 
the committee on Saturday, I endeavored to im- 
press upon it the very strong belief which I have 
that it IS of immense importance to perfect some 
measure during the present session which will 
reduce the revenue, in order to benefit all the busi- 
ness interests of the country ; to avoid for the future 
the great error we have committed for the last 
three or four years in accumulating a surplus in 
the Treasury, and thereby crippling the businesB 
of the country; thereby aiding and abetting, so 
far as we cowd, the wasteful and unnecessary 
expenditures of the public money, as well as par- 
alyzing the enterprise of the country, by taking 
out of the channels of circulation tlie instrument- 
ality by which business is carried on. 

I tried to impress on the committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the measure which had been suggested 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Botcb] would not — ^so far as I can understand it 
— reduce the revenue, and that the reduction of 
the revenue was an indispensable necessity. I 
also suggested to the committee that the bill of 
the minority of the Committee of Ways and 
Means — so far as I can see the matter — would 
not produce that result. I referred also to other 
measures which had been mentioned. You will 
recollect, Mr. Chairman, that the speeches which 
wc have had on the tariff have been directed, with 
some few exceptions, to the defense of special in- 
terests. The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Mor- 
rill] was very fearful lest Vermont wool should 
be injured. My colleague [Mr. Stanton] is very 
anxious lest Ohio interests should be jeopardecl. 
Others have done the same thing. And still they 
avoid the great oucstions: ** How will you reduce 
the revenue ? How will vou defend and render 
safe the business interests of the whole country ?" 
That question has been kept entirely out of view 
in most of the speeches, though not in all. It is 
right and proper that gentlemen should look well 
to the interests of their constituents. This I pro- 
pose to do, and *'not to leave the other undone." 

Mr. Chairman, the present proposition of the 
Committee of Ways and Means is to admit wool 
costing under fifteen cents and over fifty cenu, 
duty &ee; and wool costing more than fifteen 
cenu and less than fifty oentii, at a duty of thirty 
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per cent, ad miltfrem. The theory, aa I understand 
It, is to admit that class of wool which does not 
interfere with our own production, and which 
enters largely into fabrics of wool which we con- 
sume in Tarious forms, free, while we place a 
duty of thirty per cent, upon the sorts of wool 
which we produce; thereby, it is thoujght, protect- 
ing the wool-grower when he needs it, and favor- 
ing the manufacturer when it can be done without 
injury to the grower of wool. If the bill, on the 
final vote, contains the free list substantially as 
at present, I shall vote for it with the duty upon 
wool as it Is; but I shall do so with reluctance. 
I think the wool-grower will not realize the ben- 
efit which he expects. And 1 believe the honest 
importer, the regular merchant, is placed at a dis- 
advantage with the unscrupulous dealer. I think 
it Dot sound policy to leave open any door for 
fraud, which can well be shut. 

I have another view in regard to this matter, 
which I feel boiAid to present. It is my opinion 
thai it is for the interest of the wool-grower, in 
our country, to admit wool duty free. I believe 
that to this complexion H will come at last. I am 
fully aware that this opinion is not eeneral amone 
my colleagues; but being thoroughly convinced 
of its correctness , 1 take the responsibility of main- 
taining it. 

Mr. Chairman, woolen goods are consumed in 
the United Slates to as great an extent as in any 
qountry, in proportion to population. Wool it- 
self, however, has to go through the process of 
manufacture before it enters into consumption. 
At the present day, this manufacture is carried 
on in establishments requiring a heavy outlay of 
capital in buildings and machinery. The domes- 
'tic manufacture, or homespun, is carried on to 
only a very small extent in any part of the coun- 
try. The demand for wool in large quantities 
must come through the manufacturers. So far 
as I can see the matter, therefore, the only way 
to give incidental protection to wool-growing m 
to afford it to manufacturing. The power and 
the inducement, on the part of manufacturers, to 
buy the raw material, it seems to me, are all that 
it is necessary or practicable to secure. 

The demand for woolen fabrics in the country is 
general and permanent. If that demand is met in 
a considerable decree by our own manufacturers, 
a stable demand tor wool is the necessary result. 
In mechanical skill, we can compete with any 
nation. Some of the machinery, even in the 
woolen manufacture, invented by American skill, 
has been introduced into the best of European 
factories. Bigelow's carpet-loom, I have I»een 
told by competent judges, has rediuced the c#st 
of Brussels carpets twenty-five per cent. 

I see no difficulty in our supplying our home 
demand for woolens if we give the manufacturers 
the protection which wo may reasonably do under 
our system of imposts, and thereby insure to our 
wool-growers a stable and extensive demand for 
their products. While we do this we also add 
to the demand for all farm products, and by the 
extension of manufacturing establishments all 
over the country, we diversify agricultural pro- 
ductions, and increase the value of land. To 
supply woolen fabrics, however, we must use, 
to some extent^ foreign wool. For some fabrics 
eommon and cheaper wool than we raise is neces- 
sary. For some fabrics we do not, at this time, 
raise a sufficient quantity of the finer wools; and 
for other fabrics a mixture is requisite of the spin- 
ning qualities of the American wool with the felt- 
ing qualities of some of the foreign wools. I have 
no practical knowledge of the qualities of wool 
myself; but all the inquiries I have been able to 
make from those who are conversant with the 
mibject, result as I have stated — that to manu- 
facture for the consumption of our own -people, 
we must have foreign wool to mix with our own. 
Of course my inquiries could only be made of 
dealers and manufacturers as to the qualities of 
wool, and their testimony is to be judged in con- 
nection with the circumstances unaer which it is 
given. The history of wool and woolens in this 
countnr corroborates this testimony. The his- 
tory of the same subject in England is explained 
on the same ground; and I think it a fair conclu- 
sion that the version given is true. All the tes- 
timony I can procure corresponds in this: that 
Amencaa wool is remarkable for firmneas, 



strength, and the qualities which go to make 
good warp; but that generally it is deficient in 
what is termed the felting quality, which is indis- 
pensable in making the finer clothCi. 

I have no question, Mr. Chairman, that with 
our vast territory, and our varied climate and soil, 
we can produce all desirable qualities of wool. 
At this time, such seems not to be the case. It 
will probably not be the case until wool-growing 
hecomes more general, and until the demand for 
the various qualities of wool becomes a stable 
and constant demand. That can only be a con- 
sequence of the wants of manufactures actually 
existing in the country. That end will be insurea 
and hastened by the policy which I am advocating. 
Mr. Chairman, I annex a table of duties on im- 
ported wool up to this time. Also a table showing 
the growth of wool in the country: 

Tiniffdtdiet on impoHed wool from 1780. 

January, 1789, to April. 1816 — free. 

April, 1816, to May, 1824 — 15 per cent, ad votorMi. 

May, 1834, to June, 1825— coauiig under 10c. per lb., 15 
per cent, nd valorem. 

May, 18M, to June, 1885— costing over lOe. per lb., 90 
per cent, ad vidorem. 

June, 182.), lo June, 1886— costing under 10c. per lb., 15 
per cent, ad ealorcm. 

June, I8i25, to June, 1886— coating over 10c. per lb., 35 
per cent, ad valorem. 

June, 1826, to June, 1888— costing under lOe. per lb., 15 
per cent, ad valorem. 

June, 18^, to June, 1888— costing over 10c. per lb., 33 
per cent, ad valorem. 

June, 1838, to June, 183d— 4c. per lb. speelflc, and 40 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

June, 1829, to June, 1830— 4c. per lb. specific, and 45 per 
cent, ad valwem. 

June, 1830, to June, 1838— 4c. per lb. specific, and 50 per 
cent, ad vaU>rem. 

June, 1832, to June, ISfil— costing under 8c. per lb., free. 

June, 1838, to Jooe, 1848— costing over 8c. per lb., 4e. 
specific, and 40 per cent, ad vtdorem. 

June, 1848, to July, 1846— coating under 7c. per lb., 5 per 
cent ad vtdorem. 

June, 1849, to July, 1846— costing over 7e. per lb., 3c. 
specific, nod 30 per cent, ad valorem. 

July, 1846, to present time— all wool, 30 per cent, ad 
valorem. 

Wool groton in the VnUed Steia, 

1840 35,808,114 lbs., valued at $11 ,345,959 

1650 .'»,516,359 <« »< 15,755,088 

1855 •61,471,493 

1855 147,481,061 

* According to Finance report. 

t According to New York dealers. 

So far as I can judge, the smaller (quantity is 
more nearly correct, a good deal of pains having 
been taken to ascertain the fisicts by the dealers, 
and Secretary Guthrie only assuming in his re- 
port that there had been the same proportional 
increase from 1850 to 1855, as there had been« 
from 1840 to 1850. 

This view is strengthened by the following 
statement from Mr. William H. Ladd, of Rich- 
mond, Jcfierson county, Ohio: 

Number of sheep in Ohio, 

ia)3 3,050,706 1855 4,337,943 

1853 4,104,450 18u6 3,513,683 

1854 4,845,189 

Takinc tbe maximum— say in 1854, 4,845.180— at 3^ lbs. per 

hetid, which in about the average, we have .... 13,684,069 

In 1836,3,513,684, at 8^ lbs. per bead, we bave. . 9,668,681 



Being a decrease in two years of. 



3«961,4I3 




Mr. KENNETT. Was not the war of 1813 
ofjg^reat benefit to the wool-growers? 

Mr. HORTON, of Ohio. No doubt the war 
of 1813 benefited the wool*growers. It benefited 
also the woolen manuftu^turers, and through them 
the wool-growers were benefited. From 1795 to 
181G we had war for two and a half years; but 



Foreign wool imported into the United Statoi. 

1840. . ? 9,813,818 lbs., valued at $819,830 

185U 18,669,704 " « 1,681,691 

1855 17,805,511 «« " 1,940,697 

1836 14,737,393 " « 1,065,064 

Showing a decrease in the use of foreign wool 
as well as domestic, the last two years. The 
report on Finance shows a decrease in woolen 
manufactures in ]854~55, and a further decrease 
is supposed to exist in 1855-56. 

It will be seen from the table of duties that wool 
culture in the United States had no protection 
until 1816. The first improvements in wool cul- 
ture were made when wool was duty free. I think 
I may safely say that, during that time, we made 
more progress than we have made since, in pro- 
portion to our capital, population, and business 



we were making progress in the culture long 
before the war. Since that time why have we 
not made the same progress in the manufacture 
of wool that we have in other great staples, such 
as cotton and iron ? I can see no reason, except 
that the duty on wool has, to a certain extent, 
crippled the manufacturer, and reacted upon the 
grower. 

By reference to the foregoing statement of the 
growth of wool, itappears that, in 1840,35,000/100 
pounds were produced; in 1850,53,000,000. The 
Secretary of tlie Treasury, in his report, has esti- 
mated that, in 1855, there were 61,000,000 pounds 
produced; but that estimate is based upon the 
supposition that the increase from 1850 to 1855 
was at the same rate aa from 1840 to 1850. He 
nowhere expresses any opinion as to the fact. 
So far as I can form an opinion, from the best 
testimony within reach, about 47,000,000 pounds 
is the product of 1855. The eentieman fVt>m Ver- 
mont admits that the growm of wool has fallen 
off in his region; and the statement of Mr. Liadd 
of Ohio, furnished by the eentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. De Witt,] shows a large falling 
off in that Slate. This decrease has not been 
without a cause. What is the cause, unless it be ^ 
that the manufacturing interest has been in a con- 
dition far from prosperous .' It cannot be because 
our people do not consume woolen goods, for we 
have increased our importations of woolens from 
$10,000,000 in 1846, to $33,000,000 in 1856. I 
can see no reason why we should not supply our 
own wants in this particular if we pursue a judi- 
cious policy. But gentlemen say that wool bears 
a good price at this time, and that all the clip of 
1&6 has been in market at fair prices. This is 
true; but had there been 61,000,000 pounds in- 
stead of 47,000,000, what would have been the 
price? 

Some gentlemen express their doubts aa to the 
falling on in the growth of wool. If the clip has 
not decreaHed , what has become of it ? The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury informs you that the man- 
ufacture of woolen fabrics has decreased. The 
importation of foreign wool has decreased, while 
that of woolens has lar^pely increased. No wool 
is exported, and there is said to be only a small 
stock on hand. No other conclusion appears 
plausible except that the wool crop is greatly di- 
minished. Uncertainty, irregularity, flnetnation 
in price, want of confidence in manufacturers' 
ability to continue their operations, have produced 
their natural result. Add the fact, that stocks in 
woolen manufacturing companies have gone down 
to a low price, and there will be no doubt as to 
the conclusion to which I have arrived. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague [Mr. Stahtov] 
and others who have spoken upon this subject, 
assume that there is antagonism of interests be« 
twecn the wool-grower and the manufacturer. I 
occupy the contrary position — that is to say, a 
mutuality of interests exists between tffem. Wool 
cannot go Iftto general consumption until it has 
left the Tiands of both grower and manufacturer. 
They may be said to oe complements of each 
other; they are necessary to each other. From 
this point of view we may more easily come to 
an understanding as to the true policy for us to 
pursue. 

My colleague said in his speech that he would 
like to have a question answered: How will the 
admission of wool, duty free, enable the manu- 
facturer to buy cheap, and the grower to sell his 
wool dear? When this question was propounded, 
my colleague assumed an air which evidently 
meant " You cannot mnswer.** Just for the in- 
stant, Mr. Chairman, my coIlea|^e forsot that he 
was not practici ng law before a jury. He did not 
realize, at the moment, that he .was a legiatator 
acting for the importantinterestsof a great coun- 
try, or he would not have stated his question in 
the form he did. To admit wool duty free, or at 
a low duty, has not for its object to raise or to 
depress the price of wool. The object is simply 
that, for the portion of the raw materia! which is 
not purchased in the United States, the American 
manufacturer should be able to go into the mar- 
kets of the world upon a footing of equality with 
other manufacturing nations, that he may try 
American skill, American machinery, and Amer- 
ican inventive genius on equal terms. Entering 
thus into competition, it is believed the * ' ~ ' 
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manufacturer can funiish our own people with 
their woolen goods, and ultimately get a fair share 
of the markets of other countries. It is believed 
that by mixing foreign wool with our own in the 
fabrics that are required for home consumption, 
the demand for Amercan wool will be increased, 
and the growth of it greatly extended. The Amer- 
ican manufacturer says to you that for stuff eooda 
or goods that do not require a nap or finish, Amer- 
ican wool is of the best description, and that for 
many purposes it is unrivaled; that in all cloths 
it is oest for warp, but that for some purposes it 
requires other qualities of wool to be mixed with 
it. I believe these statementa; and I have heard 
nothine which makes a case on the contrary, ex- 
cept it oe the dogmatic assertion of unbelief. 

My colleague cites the example of France to 
sustain what ho terms the policy of protection, 
and asserts that the French Government has, from 
the beginning, protected the wool-erowers. He 
failed to tell us all that France had done. If 1 
am correctly informed, the importation of woolen 

foods was prohibited, and for a time, at least, a 
ounty was paid on the exportation of woolens. 
Will the example of France help the gentleman's 
argument when fully understood? f tliink not. 
I Team, too, unfortunately for my friend, that 
France has latterly changed her policy, and is ad- 
mitting foreign wool at a nominal duty. So far 
as I can learn, all the other manufacturing coun- 
tries of Europe are occupy in|^ ground similar to 
that we are favoring. This is emphaticallv true 
of the Netherlands, Germany, ana England. 

Mr. Chairman, if our friends will examine this 
question thoroughly, they will see that from the 
nature of the case, the proper way to benefit the 
wool-grower it to do it through those who ex- 
pend their labor, skill, and capital upon the raw 
material. Wool beings as I have before said, an 
article which must have capital, labor, and skill, 
expended upon it before it can go into consump- 
tion, protection to it must be mediate, and not 
immediate. If you protect the wool-grower by a 
duty on imported wool, you must give a counter- 
balancing auty on the importation of woolens, 
so as not to disable the manufacturer, as you are 
now doing. My colleague eays that is rignt; and 
he will ajgree with me m levying a duty on wool, 
and an increased duty on woolens. That will 
really be no better for the wool-grower, tind will 
not reduce the revenue — a purpose which is not 
to be lost sieht of. 

I wish, Mr. Chairman, to call the attention of 
the committee to the exjperience of other nations 
on this subject. In Grermany, they have free 
wool, and they have increased -both the growth 
and manufacture of this article to a erpat extent. 
The best wool-growing districts of the world, so 
far as fine wool is concerned, are the free import- 
ing districta of Germany. I have already refer- 
red to the Netherianda, as well as to England. I 
desire to ask the attention of the committee espe- 
cially to the hiatory of this subject in England. 
A small duty had existed on the importation of 
wool into England when, in 1819, a specific duty 
of six pence per pound waa laid upon all foreign 
wool imported into the United Kingdom. This 
duty was levied at the special instance of the 
landed interest, for the benefit of the wool-grower. 
The efiect of this duty was discussed all over Eng- 
land. The merchants who had exported vast 
quantities of British woolens to other countries, 
went up to Parliament with their petitions, and 
«aid: ** You are destroying Che export trade." 
The English manufacturers stated that for some 
purposes English wool did not answer. They 
must have some of the fine wools of Spain, and 
the finishing.wools of Germany, in order to meet 
the wants of the markets they had supplied, and 
that the duly on imported wool placed them at a 
disadvantage in reference to their competitors* 
the manufactures of Uie Netherlands and Ger- 
many, where there was no restriction upon wool. 
They said that the merchants of the United States 
were going to Prussia and the Netherlands for 
their woolen goods, and Elogland was losing this 
important market. These representations pro* 
dueed an effect. Parliament reduced the duty 
from six pence to three pence per pound, Sep- 
tember 10, 1824; and from three pence to one 
penny, December 10, 1884. The landed interest 
waaiUiaRtiifiaLwilhthifl. Ini687 petitions wen 



presented to Parliament for the relief of the wool- 

f rowers. In 1828, a committee of the House of 
lOrds took testimony on this subject at great 
length. Wool-growers, landholders, manufac- 
I turers, and dealers from various parts of the king- 
' dom, were examined under oath. The object of 
the memorialists was to have a protective duty 
laid upon imported wool. The testimony is pub- 
lished, and is to be found in the Library of Con- 
gress. At that time British wool was at a lower 
point than it had been for a long time; and the 
wool-growers^ alleged the cause to be the compe- 
tition of foreign wool. This view was urged oy 
leading members of the House of Lords, which, 
as is well known, is the representative of the 
landed interest of the kingdom. The Administra- 
tion, at the head of which, at the time, was Lord 
Wellington, refused to introduce any change. 
In 1829) the subject was brought forward afain, 
and urged by the Duke of Richmond and others. 
It was proposed that a tax of three pence |>er 

Cound be laid upon foreign wool imflbrted, for the 
enefit of wool-growers. The question was taken 
May 26, 1829; and the vote stood — for tlic motion 
35, against it 88; majority against, 53. Thus it 
became evident that, in the opinion of Parliament, 
the landed interest were mistaken in their views, 
and thfit the wool-grower and manufacturer should 
receive protection through duties upon the man- 
ufactured article. The question is settled so far 
as England is concerned. 

What has been the practical result, as it rerards 
the grower and the manufacturer ? The wooicrop 
of Great Britain, in 1800, according to Luccock on 
wool, was 92,544,000 pounds; in 1828, according 
to Hubbard, lll,623,728pound8;in 1851, accord- 
ing to Southey, 275,000,000 pounds. 

My colleague, in his speech, called in question 
the correctness of the statement making two hun- 
dred and seventy-five million pounds the product 
of British wool. He quotes an article in ttie New 
York Tribune, which says there are thirty-five 
millions of sheep in the United Kingdom, and 
assumes the average weight of the fleece to be four 
pounds, making one hundred and forty million 

rounds of woolas the product of Great Britain, 
know not the authority on which my colleague 
assumes four pounds to be the average weight of 
the British fleece. In 1800, it was more than that; 
in 1828, it was over five pounds to the fleece. 
Southev, in his work on wool, published in 1851, 
in London, sCStes it at five pounds as a safe esti- 
mate. He estimates fifteen millions of slicep as 
slaughtered for*mutton, that number of fleeces 
passing through the hands of feltmongers to the 
manufacturer. He estimates the annual clip at 
forty millions making in all fifty-five millions 
fleeces, at five pounds to the fleece, make up the 
quantity two hundred and seventy-five million 
pounds of British wool. The same writer states, 
that in 1850, about seventy-five million pounds of 
foreign wool were manufactured in the United 
Kingdom, makinein all three hundred and thirty- 
five million pounds of wool consumed in a vear in 
the manufactories of Great Britain . M v colleague 
should rei^xamine his facts. Any gentleman who 
desires, can satisfy himself of the correctness of 
these statements, by reference to BischofiT on 
Wools, vol. 2, p. 374-5; Southey on Wools, p. 
16, 17. — Testimony of Lords Committee. 

I wish here, Mr. Chairman, to correct a mis- 
take which the Secretary of the Treasury has 
fallen into, and which my colleague [Mr. Stav- 
tom] has noticed. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury says that the price of wool went up in Eng- 
land the next year after the removal of the duty. 
So far is true; but in the years 1827, 1828, and 
1629, the price of wool feu. It is accounted for 
on this ground: The discussion in the House of 
Lords, on the wool duty, alarmed the manufactu- 
rers, and deterred them from purchasing. The 
question being settled in 1829, and the policy of 
tne Government rendered permanent, prices re- 
covered, and have continued firm and good ever 
since. 

Mr. Chairman, one inducement I have had in 
urging these views upon the committee and upon 
the country, is, that the im)>ortance of a stable 
policy may be realized. Let gentlemen examine 
the reasons why the wool-growing interests and 
the manufacturing interests should bind them- 
•elTM together. «s purls of one whole» and then 



follow out the history of the growth and manu* 
facture of wool in England and other producing 
nations; and I feel sure they will concur in the 
wisdom of^he policy which I sustain. 

There need be no fear that an undue share of 
foreign wool will be consumed, for the cost of 
importation averages twenty-five per cent, on 
cost, which is of itself, a protection of tlie home 
article. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the first lessons a legis- 
lator should learn is, that there is a mutuality 
of interests between agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures. No nation can be great and in- 
dependent without the development of all three. 
On this floor we should look with jealousy 
upon any policy that implies antagonism between 
them. 

There are other branches of the subject before 
the committee upon which I should like to express 
my views; but, as my time is exhausted, I must 
content myself by seeking another occasion. * 

TELEGRAPH TO THE PACIFIC. 

DEBATEINTHE SENATE, 

TuuRSDAT, February 26, 1857, 
On the bill to expedite the coiu>tnicUon of a line or lines 
of Magnetic Telegraph ftom the Atlantic Statee to 8aa 
Francisco, in California. 

Mr. RUSK. The Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, to whom waa referred the bill 
^S. No.622)to expedite the construction ofa line or 
hncs of magnetic telegraph from the Alantic States 
to San Fancisco, in the State of California, have 
instructed me to report it back with an amend- 
ment, and more to take it up for considemtion 
now. I move to postpone all prior orders for the 
purpose of taking^it up. 

The PRESIDENT jtro tempore. The Chair 
hears no objection to the motion. 

Mr. STUART. As I understand, no report 
can be taken up for consideration on the day it is 
made from the committee without the unanimous 
consent of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
heard no objection. 

Mr. STUART. I was addressing the Chair 
for the very purpose of objecting. 

The PRESIDENT vro tempore. At the time 
the Chair announced tnat he nad heard no objec- 
tion, the Senator had not risen. 

Mr. STUART. I object to iu being considered 
to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro lmjM?re. Then in the 
opfhion of the Chair it must lie over. 

Mr. WELLER. I think it is clearly compe- 
tent for a majority of the Senate to decide whether 
they will consider that bill or not. It is a bill 
introduced three days ago on my motion, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. Thev have reported it back; and I 
think under the rule of the Senate the very mo- 
ment it is reported back, it is under the control 
of the majority of the Senate; and therefore the 
motion made by the Senator from Texas to post^ 
pone sU prior orders, with a view to proceed to 
the consideration of this bill, wss strictly in order, 
and ought to be put to the Senate. I deny the 
authority of the Chair to preclude that motion 
from being made at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro ten^ore. The Chair 
perhaps acted erroneously in supposiiig it could 
be excluded by an objection. The Chair will put 
the question to the Senate. 

Mr. STUART. I do not wish to get in a dis- 
cussion on the priority of business* Mcaiise that 
would consume the whole time; but we had an 
order here for the consideration of territorial busi- 
ness. I have some territorial bills which have 
been reported from the Committee on Public 
Liands. T*hey have been here two or three weeks. 
It is highly important that they should be con- 
sidered. We have nothing but the morning hour 
during which to dispose of them. Affairs are so 
manfkged hare that the tariff and State bills and 
others consume the whole day. I asked the Sen- 
ator from Viiginia to yield the tariff bill, that I 
might move to take up ihe business to which I 
have alluded, in order that those bills may peaet 
so that the maps can be made out to put the laaa 
offices in the Territoriec inopeiatioii* Thie )>m 
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has just been reported, and certainly should not 
have priority. As I said, I do not wish to have 
any dtspate. I gave way to the Committee on 
Territories in regard to their measure^ and to the 
Senator from Texas also upon his bill; and now, 
when the business of a terntorial character comes 
from the Committee on Public Lands, it is not 
allowed to be taken up. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the Senator call for 
the passage of such bills on the Calendar as are 
not objected to ? 

Mr. STUART. That is what I desire. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I hope the Senate will allow 
that course to be pursued. It consumes very little 
time. We can transact a great deal of important 
business if we adopt the rule that anything that 
gives rise to debate shall go over. 

The PRESIDENT pra temj>ore. The Chair 
will put the question on the motion of the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. WELLER. I hope the question will be 
put without discussing the priority of business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Texas has reported back bill (S. No. 632) 
to expedite the construction of a line or lines of 
telegraph from the Atlantic States to San Fran- 
cisco, m the State of California, and he asks the 
Senate now to proceed to the consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. HUNTER. Is it understood that when 
the hour of one o'clock arrives, it shall be laid 
aside in order to take up the special order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished 
business will come up at one o'clock. 

Mr. BAYARD. Yesterday I reported from 
the Committee on Public Buildings a bill to ex- 
tend the public grounds adjoining the Capitol. It 
was taken up for consideration and postponed 
until this morning. Can any other bill take its 
place for consideration now f 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It can by a 
Tote of the Senate. 

Mr. BAYARD. If the bill I have reported be 
not passed at this session, the improvement of the 
public grounds will -be postponed for two years. 

The PRESIDENT pro temporf. That bill was 
postponed until to-day, and will take its place 
with the general orders, and can come up only by 
a vote of the Senate. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. WELLER. I regard this as a very im* 
portant question; and I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STUART. As I intend to vote against 
taking up this biU, I wish to state to the Senate 
my reasons for so doing. There is important 
business of a public character upon our Calendar, 
which , in view of the tariffand appropriation bills, 
can only be taken up during the morning hour. 
For the purposes of these connections with Cali- 
fornia, we have passed several bills, passed them 
in the morning hour, and passed them to the ex- 
clusion of other business. It seems to me that 
there should be, and must be, if the business 
of the Senate as it regards the country is to be 
done, some reciprocity of action upon the subjects 
before us. Here is a bill introduced within the 
last few days, reported back this morning, the 
•character of which is unknown, no facts con- 
nected with which are printed so that the Senate 
fCan understand it, and to the exclusion of im- 
{>ortant public business of the countrv it is to be 
taken up by a forced vote and decidea this morn- 
ing. On account of the position that has been 
aasiened to me as chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands, having in charge a very great va- 
riety of public bills that have been pending for 
weeKs, and which I have been endeavoring to get 
np, it does not do for me to permit this course of 
policy to be practiced without protesting asainst 
It. I have given over to subjects of this charac- 
ter. I gave wAy to the Senator from Texas on 
^e Arizona bill, which covered so many pages 
<that the Senate could not and did not undferstand 
at, excluding business on the Calendar which be- 
rloBged of nght to the committee I represent on 
•that day; and now it is proposed to take up this 
bill in tae morning hour. The question is to be 
forced on the Senate at once to dispose of this 
important question of a telemph line, that has 
been before wt for but three days. 



Upon every occasion I believe I have invariably 
voted for and sustained every measure that has 
had the design of connecting the people on this 
side of the mountains with those on the other. I 
intend to do so at all proper times. Still, for the 
reasons I have stated, I am compelled to vote 
against this motion. My only object in rising 
was to explain why I shall so vote. 

Mr. WELLER. I do not know to whatim- 

f»or(ant measures the Senator from Michigan al- 
udcs that he has charge of; but I am very sure 
that he has charge of none more important than 
the bill which we propose now to submit to the 
Senate. I will say to that Senator, that although 
he has acted generously towards these measures of 
which I have had charge during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, there is no question connected 
with California that has occupied more than two 
hours of the whole time of this session of Con- 
gress. I am very sure I have not consumed over 
sixty minutes during the whole of this session in 
talking of California questions. 

Here is a measure which proposes to connect 
this portion of the continent with the far and dis- 
tant West. Yesterday you passed a bill which 
will enable the British Government to obtain early 
advices from her colonies on this continent, con- 
necting Ireland with Newfoundland; and now, 
when we submit a proposition simply to provide 
for a line of telegraph through your own terri- 
tory, in order that our people may communicate 
with this side of the continent, the Senator from 
Michigan objects. Sir, he was one of the warmest 
friends of that submarine telegraph yesterday; 
he regarded that as a subject of vast importance. 
When I propose one from the city of W««hing- 
ton to the great city located on the Pacific ocean, 
there are some questions in regard to public lands 
that he thinks ought to be considered. I trust 
my friend, who has acted with generosity and 
liberality towards me, and towards all measures 
with which I have been connected, will allow this 
bill to be taken up and passed. I believe the 
public interest demands it, and I think the Senate 
IS willing to give it to us now. 

Mr. STUART. My friend does me no more 
than justice in saying that I have been in favor 
of every California measure. The very reason 
why his measures have not taken up sixty min- 
utes of the time of the Senate, is because the 
Senate has unanimously agreed to pass them 
without comment<i— not because T^ey were not 
important, but from an exuberance of generosity. 

In regard to the telegraph measure that was 
passed yesterday, I am not going to review or 
rediscuss it. I say again that I was for it most 
emphatically. I regard it as* one of the best 
measures that I ever favored in my life. As to 
this measure, I am not opposed to it; I will not 
be found opposing it; but I think it was not a 
very harsh request, after having done so much 
for California interests, to ask to have this bill 
laid over until to-morrow, in order that I might 
have about fifteen or twenty nainutes of the morn- 
ing hour to-day in order to dispose of bills of no 
Personal concern to me, of no concern to the State 
represent, but simply important public measures 
witQ respect to the Territories, establishing land 
offices, so that the maps can be prepared, and 
those offices may be put into operation — that is 
all. I made an objection to the consideration of 
this bill which I thought was fatal. I think so 
yet; but the Chair overruled it. 

I do not intend to be placed in opposition to 
this measure. So far as I know its general char- 
acter, I am for it. What the particulars of the 
bill are, I do not know. I am for anything and 
for everything that facilitates communication be- 
tween here and California; but I do not think it 
unreasonable to ask my friend from California to 
let this bill lie over for twenty-four hours. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted — yeas 27, nays 16; as follows: 

YCAS—Meaan. Adams, Bell of New Hampshire, Bell 
of Tennessee, Biglcr, Bright, Cass, Dodge, Douglas. Dur- 
kee, Fish, Fitch, Foot, Foster, Oeyer,Gvrin, Harlan, Hous- 
ton, Jones or Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, Nourse, Pratt, 
Rusk, Seward, Thompson of Kentucky, Wade, VVeller, 
and Wilson— 37. 

NAYS — Messrs. Alien, Bayard, Bins, Clay, Evans^ 
Fitspatrick, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson, Mason, Sebastian, 
BiideU, Stuart, Toombs, Toucey, andTrumbttll— 10. 

So the mqiion was agreed to; and the Senate 



proceeded, as in Committee of the Whole, to con- 
sider the bill (S. No. 622) to expedite the con- 
struction of a line or lines of telegraph from the 
Atlantic States to California. It proposes to 
authorize the Postmaster Greneral, unaer the direc- 
tion and in the discretion of the President of the 
United States, to contract with any person or 

Cersons, association or associations, for the use 
y the Government of a line or lines of magnetic 
telegraph from the city of Washington, in the 
District of Columbia, to San Francisco, in the 
State of California, for a period of ten years, at 
an annual rate of compensation not exceeding 
$30,000; and to grant permission to the party or 
parties so contracting to use, during the contract 
term, any unoccupied public lands on the route 
of the line or lines which may be necessary for 
the same. The lines of telegraph are to be open 
to the use* of all citizens of tne United States 
during the term of the contract, at rates which 
shUl be established with the approval of the Post- 
master Gkneral,and which may be raised by him 
from time to time, as he shall think proper. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on 
the Post Office ana Post Roads, with an amend- 
ment, to add: 

Jind proeided aUOf Tliat no ^yment shall be made for 
the use of the said telegraphic line or lines, tbr any portion 
of time when the saoie are not in opwation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BIGGS. I wish to make an inquiry of 
the chairman of the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, in regard to this clause in the 
bill: 

And to gnnt permission to the party or parties so con- 
tracting, to use, during said term, any unoccupied pablie 
lands on the route of said line or linos which may be ne- 
cessary for the same. 

To what extent will this grant go to the com- 
pany ? 

Mr. RUSK. It will only go to the use of the 
land for establishing posts, and taking such tim- 
ber as may be necessary to make posts. It confers 
no title, but merely gives them the use of " any 
unoccupied lands on the route of said line or lines 
which may be necessary for the same.'* The 
land taken must be unoccupied. 

Mr. SEWARD. It is simply an easement on 
the land, I suppose. 

Mr. RUSK. That is all. No title is con- 
veyed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amend- 
ed, and the amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole was concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tenmore. Shall the bill 
be engrossed and read a thira time ? 

Mr. STUART. 1 should like to inquire from 
some gentleman here if he knows on what'route 
it is expected this line will be built.' 

Mr. WELLER. I suppose whoever makes 
the contract for the Government will take it on 
the shortest and most direct route. I suppose 
the Senator has formed his own opinion as to 
which is the most direct route. These persons 
of course will take what they deem to be tne most 
practicable route, north or south. 

Mr. STUART. I had no knowledge of that 
sort; but I had an impression, from what I saw 
around me, that it was the southern route through 
Arizona, and near the head of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. My impression was formed for the reason 
that I saw all my southern friends so perfectly quiet 
on the question. Yesterday they were violent; 
the Treasury was hi danger; the country was in 
danger; the liberties of the people were in danger. 
They talked us all out of sight for two days. It 
struck me that this manifestation was like that 
which we had on the bills for river and harbor 
improvements. 

Mr. IVERSON. Will the Senator be so good 
as to designate what southern members are in 
favor of this tel^raph bill ? 

Mr. STUART. The Senator willprobably be 
able to designate when I go about five minutes 
further. I say it struck me that it was like the 
river and harbor improvements. When we begin 
up on the lakes, there is no sort of limit to the 
denunciation; but as we come down this way, it 
grows leas and less, until, when we ^t down to 
Appalachicola, every single man is silent. The 
country there is in no danger; the only sort of 
difficulty, then, in to get northern men to rote for 
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the appropriation. It struck me that this* prob- 
ably, was governed by the same rule. I think 
this is a very good project; but I cannot, for the 
life of me, understand the difference i)etween 
tweedle*dum and tweedle-dee. I expected that 
this measure upon principle would be attacked by 
its opponents the same as the bill which was up 
yesterday on the same principle. I recollect that 
mv honorable friend from Missouri [Mr. Green] 
asked me, and he seemed to be perfectly confident 
in the strength of his opinion, if I contended that 
the Government of the United States had the 
right to do the same thing as to telegraphic com- 
munication overland. 1 said yes. I think so 
now ; but gentlemen differed from me. I suppose 
this telegraphic communication will be built on 
the southern route. I am inclined to think that 
if it is built verv soon it ought to be; but I only 
wished to call the attention of the Senate to it as 
a historical fact. 

Mr. W£LLER. I understood the Senator 
from Michigan to say, when the motion was 
made to take up this b41i that he expected to vote 
for it. 

Mr. STUART. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WELLER. He shows a remarkable de- 

§ree of friendship towards the bill. He is en- 
eavoring, in the first- place, to excite sectional 
feeling by saying he judges from the indications 
that we propose to establish this line on the 
southern route; but feeling that that might not 
accomplish his object, he immediately commenced 
reproaching my southern friends here, because 
they have not opposed this bill. This is a very 
singular way of lending his aid — to try to excite 
party or sectional filling against this measure ! 
And he asks why it is that the southern men have 
not opposed this bill. I suppose they are satis- 
fied that the Federal Government has the power 
to provide for the transportation of mail matter 
from here to the Pacific ocean. None of them 
have opposed the wagon-road bills I have intro- 
duced . My friend from Virginia, [Mr. Hunter,] 
an extreme man on these measures, concedes 
that it is the duty of the Federal Government to 
construct roads running through the Territories 
of the United States, so as to enable the Atlantic 
to be connected with the Pacific. Now, what is 
the object? I have not understood that there was 
any objection made to these measures heretofore. 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope my friend will allow 
roe to say that 1 have not expressed an opinion 
in regara to that question of power. I believe 
we have the right to make military roads, or 
roads for military purposes in the Territories, 
but not to connect the States with them. That 
is all f have ever said. I hope he will not set me 
down as going further. 

Mr. WELLER. I hope my friend does not 
f UDpose we have the right to make military roads 
unless we have the power ? 

Mr. HUNTER. 1 admit the power to the ex- 
tent I have stated. 

Mr. WELLER. I do not wish to prolong this 
discussion. I am satisfied that as the Senate yes- 
terday voted to enable Great Britain to connect 
herself with her possessions^ on this continent, 
they will see the propriety of cosnecting our pos- 
sessions at home. I can readily conceive why 
Senators vesterday should vote i^ainst granting 
aid to a telegraph line, which could be used against 
us in time of war by t^e British Government, and 
yet vote to construct this telesraph here. Your 
policy has thrown a large body of Indians be- 
tween the Mississippi river and the Pacific slope. 
Every one must see that it is necessary we should 
have a more close communication witn the distant 
State on the Pacific, and with ourTerritories there, 
as well as the State of California. The Pacific 
coast will, within the next fifteen years, be the 
theater of the grandest operations that have ever 
been witnessed in the history of America. 

Now, sir, the only question is whether we shall 
construct a telegraph which will enable us jbere, 
at the seat of the Federal Government, to know 
what is going on there. You are now compelled 
to wait twenty-five or thirty days befoi^ you can 
hear of their movements. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The remarks of the Senator 

from Michigan could not have attracted my atten- 

. tion but that I saw very palpably they were an 

< imputation on all southern meznoers nere. He 



speaks of the violence of their opposition to every 
appropriation for internal improvements at the 
North, their gradual falling o^, step by step, as 
those appropriations come. South, until, when 
they eel to Appalachicola, they are regarded with 
complaisance, and allowed to pass in silence. I 
do not believe the Senator was sincere. I think 
he, perhaps, simply intended to embarrass this 
matter. I believe his remarks were more playful 
than otherwise. IJiopeso. I am satisfied, how- 
ever, that the coloring which the mind of the hon- 
orable Senator giv%9 to most of these things is 
that of suspicion; he is inclined to suspect almost 
every measure that comes up, if it is not exactly 
consistent with what are his own views of policy 
and right. I appeal to the Senate if that is not 
the coloring he gives to all measure^ which are 
unwelcome to him. This is not just. 

On the present occasion an imputation is thrown 
out in regard to the bill now before us. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan says no opposition is mani- 
fested whatever by southern members when a 
project comes before us like this, which he says 
IS to take the southern route \o California. So 
far from receiving it in silence, and being per- 
fectly content to have it passed, I have myself, 
' * for one, not onlv gone round to speak of the prin- 
ciple as wrong, out to avow that I would not con- 
sent to its coming up at all, notwithstanding all 
the respect which I bear to the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia, [Mr. Weller,] who I consider to be one 
of the most estimable gentlemen in this body, and 
who I know has already received testimonials of 
the highest esteem of the whole Senate. 

It is proposed to construct a telegraph from the 
city of Washington, in the District or Columbia, 
to San Francisco, in California. I shall not touch 
on the merits of the cjuestion, for I do not believe 
there is any idea existing: on the part of members 
of the Senate of passing this bill, and if they have 
any idea of passing it at all, I do not believe they 
have the slightesthope that it can pass the House 
of Reprasentatives. The session is too late for 
the consideration of a subject like this. I will 
say, however, that those sections of the country 
which the Senator from Michigan represents here, 
have only to bring forward telegraph bills of an 
equally or more absurd character to command 
votes in order to carry them. Look, for instance, 
at your oceanic telcjgraph scheme. 

In addition to this, I call the attention of the 
Senator from Michigan to the fact, that so far as 
the appropriations for the lakes and for improve- 
ment objects generally between the North and the 
South are concerned, notwithstanding all the al- 
leged jealousy of the South to wards appropriations 
for the North, and all her placidity towards ap- 
propriations for the South, the North has had ten 
dollars at least in appropriations for the advance- 
ment and benefit of that section of the country 
for every dollar that we have had. 

Mr. WELLER. I do not like to be placed in 
the position in which the Senator is putting me. 
He says that I have introduced this bill with the 
full knowledge that it could not pass and become 
a law, and that my sole object was to show my 
constituents that I was laboring for them. Let 
me say to the Senator that I have most satisfac- 
tory assurances that this bill will pass the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I cannot divine how it can 
be passed there, for I scarcely believe the appro- 
priation bills will pass. It will be an exceedingly 
fortunate measure if it can be passed at this 
session. I do not think the teleoraph will be 
built, if the bill be passed, at least for many years 
to come, and there is ample time hereauer for 
legislation on this subject, without the unneces- 
sary waste of precious time now. 

I rose particularly to repel the imputations 
which the Senator from Michigan, with so much 
easy indiiTerence and apparent semblance of sin- 
cerity, put forth here as to the facihty with which 
southern men could take up a measure that they 
believed was going South, and appropriate any 
amount of money, without inquiry in respect to 
it. Such an imputation is not just; it is not 
sound; it is not correct. I have known no Sen- 
ator from the South who said to me that he in- 
tended to support or vote for this measure, though 
it may be that some of them intend to go for it, 
for aught I ](aow* . . If there is any understanding 



that this line is to go South, I have never heard 
of it for one; and I oelieve I have been generally 
about as anxious in regard to all questions that 
relate to our section of the country as any one 
else, and at the same time as little aisposed to be 
intrusive on the Senate. I repel the imputation 
that is made. 

Mr. RUSK. It is a matter of regret that the 
honorable Senator from Michigan has chosen to 
indulge in the remarks he has made afler the Sen- 
ate took up this bill. It is not for me to attribute 
to him any improper motives; bat he must have 
judgment enough to know that the consequence 
will be to delay any action on this bill until one 
o'clock arrives, wnen the subject of the tariff 
must necessarily come up and displace this meas- 
ure. The compliment.which he paid to southern 
members is not deserved; and I tnink there is no 
Senator who knows it better than myself. Go 
to your appropriation bills for internal improve* 
ments, and you will find five appropriations for 
the lakes in the northwestern States to one for the 
South. I have been in the habit of voting for 
bills without reference to their locality; and when- 
ever a measure that met my approbation came 
before the Senate, I have voted for it without in- 
<}uiring whether it went to the South, or whether 
it went to the North or the West. Is the South 
not a part of this country ? When you are called 
on to pay the taxes, it is a very important part 
of the country, and has been so from the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. When you come to. 
divide those taxes, everybody knows where the 
bulk of the money has been asked, and where it 
has gone. Because gentlemen from the South 
get up here and tell us that they are not in favor 
of these schemes of internal improvements and 
l^ppropriating money, is it to be thrown in their 
^^eeth as a fault when they have made a steady 
opposition to all these schemes? I am not in- 
cluded among those taunted by the Senator, for I 
have voted for internal improvement bills of a 
general character, and I believe I have the con- 
stitutional right to do so. But are Senators who 
have stood year after year resisting these bills, 
when they are applicable to their own section of 
country as well as others, to be taunted that it is 
very easy to construe the Constitution when the 
benefits of appropriations go to the South, and 
not so much so when they go to the North? 
These gentlemen have been consistent. They 
deny the power of this government to make sucn 
appropriations, and have uniformly voted against 
them. 

Sir, I do not choose to indulge in this sort of 
language. If I did, I should have ample justi- 
fication in returning the compliment; 1 will not 
do it. I think it is in bad taste. I think it is 
entirely improper, because I regard Michigan as 
much a part of this country as Texas; and I 
should vote for a telegraph line that went through 
the State of Michigan as soon as for one through 
the State of Texas; though I should prefer, to he 
sure, to have it go through Texas. So that, in 
every sense, the remarks of the Senator from 
Michigan, in my judgment, were totally uncalled 
for. Iresret that they were made. They are not 
calculated to advance the passage of the bill which 
he professes to favor. They are not calculated 
to promote harmony of feeling in the Senate. Jf 
tlie design was to use high-sounding words to be 
read elsewhere, the effect is likely to be to stir up 
the angry passions of the human heart, and pro- 
voke a long debate. 1 do not feel excited under 
this language. In fact, I have generally thought 
that when men resort to language of this descnp- 
tion it is because the argument fails them. Truth 
mildly advanced is more likely to accomplish 
success than the most boisterous language of 
denunciation. 

I see nothing in this bill which precludes a gen- 
tleman who voted against the submarine telegraph 
bill from voting for this. Most of the opponents 
of that measure acted on the ground that both the 
termini were in a foreign country. Here, both 
the termini are in our own country. I think it 
was unnecessary to bring in that question. There 
has been enough talk on that subject. I have 
been taunted here when I had not an opportunity 
to reply, being limited as to time. I snould have 
liked to have had an opportunity to reply and 
•how it was npt so monstrous a propositions but 
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I did not choose to do it. I preferred to see the 
bill pass to making speeches. 

The Senator himself says he has bills of vast 
importance that ought to be acted on, and he was 
opposed to taking up this bill because it would 
displace them. That was to save time, and yet 
here he mcUkes a speech, in my judgment totally 
uncalled for, and reflecting on one section of the 
country, and which is calculated to do what he 
did not wish to do— consume the time of the 
Senate and prevent us doing business. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Mr. President, when the rec- 
ord of the truth of history is about to be made 
up in the Senate, of which I am a member, and 
the attempt is made in so doing^ to reflect on my- 
self as one of the members, I wish to have some- 
thing to do witli making it up, and I will take 
cure, as faf as I am concerned, that it shall be the 
truth of history. 

My understanding of the remark of the Senator 
firom Michigan — I do not pretend to give his 
language, but his idea — was that when bills for 
improvements for the lakes were before us the 
opposition was violent, and as we gradually came 
South, it lessened, and by the time we got to the 
gulf at Appalachicola it disappeared. The remark 
seemed to be general. I uo not believe it to be 
true as to anybody. As to myself, 1 have resisted 
these eicpenditures of the Government, as opposed 
to the Constitution of my country. I have been 
for twelve consecutive years a representative of 
the people in one branch or the other of Congress; 
and at no time, under no party banner, under 
no circumstances, hi\ve I ever given one vote to 
remove natural obstructions for facilitating com- 
merce North, South, East, or West. Neither in 
the Houss of Representatives, nor in this branch, 
neither as a Whi^ nor under any other party dei^ 
ignation at any time, have I ever ffiven one vote 
to remove natural obstacles in order to facilitate 
commerce, for I denied the constitutional power 
to do so. I came into Congress its enemy; I have 
stood here its enemy from my first entrance into 
public life to this hour, and I was its enemy be- 
fore I came here. Therefore I say the Senator's 
remark is without the least foundation, and it is 
not historically true as to these great questions 
of improvement to which it was applied, for the 
bitterest contest during the past year was upon 
three bills that got through here — one for the im- 
provement of the mouth of the Mississippi river 
oelow the city of New Orleans, one for the Des 
Moines rapids, and one for the St. Clair flats — 
all of whicn met my equal and determined oppo- 
sition, not only in the Senate when they were 
passed, but also when they came back to us with 
the Veto of the President of the United States. I 
opposed the bill for the harbor of Baltimore also. 
At the extremes, in the center, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, on the lakes, wherever you attempted 
to use this power, I have opposed it to the oest 
of mv ability, both by argument and vote. I have 
not (Teemed it necessary to address the Senate on 
every one of forty or fifty bills, which I could 
not designate witn language proper to be used 
in this body without probably giving just offense 
to their advocates. If I were to utter one half 
the honest coovictions of my judgment as to the 
effects and objects of this system, I should do 
violence to the rules of propriety, and probably 
give just offense to many nonorable gentlemen 
around me, as I believe 1 have done on former 
occasions. Having opposed all these bills steadily 
on clear and distinct principles, as to which I am 
on the record for twelve years, I say the impu- 
tatio;n of the Senator from Michigan, as to me, 
cannot be sustained. 

Now, as to the telemph across the Atlantic 
ocean, I opposed the bill providing for it, because 
we had no power to connect two parts of the 
British dominions; and if we had the power, I 
contended that it was an unwise and foolish bar- 
^in. But it ought to teach the men of the South; 
It ou^t to teach democratic men everywhere, that 
this IS a race which they cannot enter with safety. 
If you confine the appropriations of public money 
to the legitimate objects specified in the Consti- 
tution, none of this conflict will arise, none of 
these reproaches will come upon you; you will 
not be liable to them; and, Mr. President, better 
than all, you will have taken firom your path the 
temptatioo to iwenre from daty for ieetional and 



loca> interest; and therefore the safety of all of 
us is to return to the old landmarks of the Con- 
stitution, and appropriate the common fund to 
common objects alone, and then, I say, these 
reproaches will cease. 

Yesterday we were told by the gentleman from 
Texas, [Mr. RtrsK,] that the greatobject of the 
oceanic telegraph was to benefit the cotton in- 
terest. As one of that community, I disclaimed 
it, and did not want it. Now it seems to-day that 
that was a northern interest, or rather a British 
interest, for when the new« gets to the United 
States there is hardly a minute's difference of time 
between the different parts of the Republic as to 
its reception. I opposed that, not as a northern 
or a southern, but as a British interest outside of 
the Constitution. I suppose the reproach of the 
Senator from Michigan is that we made speeches 
against that bill, and have not made them against 
this. I did not intend to open my mouth against 
this bill further than give my vote " nay. " Why? 
Because when the American Senate decided that 
they had the power, and that it was right and just 
and proper to vote $70,000 a year of the public 
money to go into partnership with EnHand to 
build a telegraph across the Atlantic, I should 
regard it as in vain to present a single argument 
with the idea of changing the opinion of a single 
human being here. If the enormity of the other 
measure was to do good in the co.untry, all I had 
said was before them. I felt that even then I had 
done almost too much in exhausting my ability 
to show the want of power and the impolicy of 
the scheme. I deem this to be the lesser in im- 
policy; but both qf them equally meet my oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. BUTLER. I shall not speak on this sub- 
ject with any view to affect the decision of the 
Senate, for I agree with the Senator from Geor- 
gia, that after what has been done it would be 
useless. I have never known the Senator from 
Michigan to vote aeainst a money bill. I was 
not in when he spoke; but when he undertakes 
to be the parliamentary monitor to throw out 
taunts on the South, where do his arrows fall? 
Whom do they hit? Sir, I say to that gentle- 
man, there is not a project of internal improve- 
ments for the lakes, no matter of what magnitude, 
no matter what the appropriation may be, or for 
a Collins line, or for telegraphic communications 
on the ocean, that he is not found voting for; and 
then he is to taunt the South ! 

I do not intend to speak now with a view to 
influence the Senate; i intend to speak so that 
my language and my thoughts and my purposes 
may reach my own country, and tell my people 
they can get nothing, and they contribute more 
tlym their share. I do not know that South Car- 
olina has received one cent since 1 have been on 
this floor. There was an appropriation of |50,000 
for opening the harbor of Charleston, but! voted 
against it. Grentlemen unnecessarily throw out 
these reproaches after they have got all. Why, 
sir, if I wanted the tide for internal improvements 
I would go to the name of Lake Michigan. They 
have got everything. They were the first to 
break. down the alternate section system. The 
alternate section system commenced with Mr. 
Calhoun, I believe, but he intended to confine the 
grant to within two miles or a limited number, 
and he said it was all right within that limit. 
They enlarged it to fifteen miles, and finally took 
the lands wherever they could get them. Now, 
afler having got all — after having got more than 
their share of the Treasury on any principle what- 
ever allowable according to justice, much less the 
Constitution, they reproach the South because 
we do not get up and talk on all occasions when 
the im potency of talk is all that is left to us — the 
impotency of*^ complaint. When we do not ret 
up to complain the Senator taunts us. To what 
are we reduced ? 

I say with my friend from Geoi^ia, I intend to 
speak to the southern people on this subject. We 
have got nothing, ana otners have got all. I do 
not know anything that we have got. It comes 
with an ill grace from any portion of this Confed- 
eracy to reproach the South. Mr. Calhoun him- 
self, perhaps the highest luminary in this coun- 
try, was the first to propose to open the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi from its source to its 
mouth. The great statesman of South Carolina 



was the one who has given you the power to ap- 
propriate money. I acknowledge he did so against 
my opinion. 

P^ow, after having got example, precept, and 
everything else, we are to l>e reproached. I am 
not very well; but when I hear tnese things, it is 
not with much patience that I can submit to them. 
I know nothing about this telegraph line. I could 
vote for it better than I could vote for the oceanic 
telegraph. I believe I could vote for it as a post 
office communication. It has the merit at least 
of being in our own country. But, sir, when for- 
eign countries are to have appropriated for their 
benefit |70,000a year, I know where the f 70,000 
go just as well as they do—a great many peopfo 
are interested in it. ^ 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not rise to continue a 
debate which I consider unwise, injurious to the 
permanence of the Union, and destructive to tho 
councils of the Senate. I rise for the purpose o^ 
suggesting an amendment to the bill which I think 
necessary. I have no objection to the bill. It is 
not a bill to construct a telegraph. It is simply 
to provide, that in case such a line be constmctea, 
the Governments while it has the use of it, will 
pay a certain sum of money for it. I believe that 
means of communication with a counM'y so dis- 
tant as California would be of ereat importance 
to the Government. I think, however, we are 
entitled to the further protection which I propose, 
that the Government shall be entitled to priority 
in the transmission of its messages. My amend- 
ment is to add — 

And that the GoveniiiKnt ■ball be entitled to priority 
over indfviduaJs in the uansminion of its nensget. 

Mr. GWIN. I hope that amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. IVERSON. Mr. President, I do not rise 
to make a speech, but simply to say a few words 
in reply to the imputation cast on southern mem- 
bers by the Senator from Michigan. I cannot 
but express my scorn for the imputation which 
that Senator has cast upon us. Jt is unfounded 
in fact, and ungenerous in feeling. Coming, as, 
it does, from the Senator from Michigan, it is an 
apt illustration of the truth of the old adage, that 
he who lives in a glass house should never throw 
stones. Let me remind that Senator, as well as 
the Senate, of another appropriate ada^ to the 
present occasion, that he who is suspicious is 
corrupt, and he who is corrupt will always become 
suspicious. 

Mr. SEWARD. I regret very rotteh, Mr. 
President, the course which this debate has taken. 
I think the highest object of this line of telegraph 
is to break up the distinction between East and 
West, and between North and South. This 
means of comn\unication by telegraph is prelim- 
inary to communications by railroads. 

There is a peculiar necessity, it seems to me, 
and a peculiar propriety, in the passa^ of this 
bill at the earUest oay. We are at a distance of 
two thousand five hundred miles from the Pacific 
coast. Indian wars there have cost from ^v^ to 
seven millions of dollars, which might have been 
averted, or at least arrested, if we had had a tele- 
graph line to that coast in operation . Our passage 
across the country is rendered difficult and dan* 
gcrous, and almost practically impossible, except 
with the aid of escorts of military force. The 
effect of this telegraph alone, wherever it may be 
constructed, will be advantageous to the Govern- 
ment, and the safety and welfare of the Amer- 
ican people. All the property, and all the material 
concerns connected with it, will be scarcely an 
item of profit to the region of country through 
which the line shall pass. 

I shall not go at*length into an argument in 
favor of this bill; but I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that our Pacific possess-^ 
ions are at such a distance from us that tne com- 
munications by mail between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coast are charged with postage nearly one 
hundred per cent, greater than the expense of let- 
ter communication through the mails oetween the 
different portions of the Atlantic coast. Where 
we pay three cents letter postage on the Atlantic 
coast, we have to pay five cents for letter postage 
to California, Oregon, and Washington, and there 
is a similar charge of about fifty per cent, on news- 
paper communication. Now it seems to me that 
the great duty of the Goftrnment is, m fiur as the 
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nature of the country and physical circumstances 
will permit, to assimilate these two portions to- 
gether. The telegraphic line is, I mi^ht almost 
say providentially, otTcred to us at this time for 
the purpose of enabling us to combine and to con- 
solidate the different parts of this widely extend- 
ing Republic into one, to break up the differences 
which divide and separate us, to suppress the 
alienations -which arise out of distance and out 
of separation, and to bring us all near together. 

We on the Atlantic coast might, if anybody 
reasonably could, object to this communication, 
because, until it shall be made, the Atlantic press 
will be the vehicle of communication between 
this Atlantic region and the Pacific coast; but 
just as soon as .you shall have established this 
telegraph, the New York press, the Boston press, 
the Philadelphia nress, the Washington press, 
the Baltimore and New Orleans press, will be dis- 
pensed with to a large de^jee, so far as they sup- 
ply information to the Pacific coast; and the news- 
paper press of the Pacific coast will be an original 
independent organ of communication, giving to 
the people of that coast information of all afiairs 
on tuis side of the continent, and of all European 
afiairs, just as early as we enjoy it here, and, ac- 
cording to existing circumstances, three weeks or 
a montn earlier than would be obtained by mail. 
What is the cost of all this i It is #30,000 a year 
for ten years, and no more; (300,000 in ten years, 
which IS less than one twentieth part of tne ex- 
pense of mail communication between us and that 
coast now. 

It seems to me so plain, so simple, so right a 
proposition, that I do not well see how objection 
can be made to it. Certainly objection cannot be 
made justly on constitutional grounds. It ap- 
pears to me that if it be our duty to preserve the 
public peace, and secure the safety and the well- 
Deing of our people, to consolidate and bind this 
Union together into indissoluble bonds, so far 
as it may be affected by our legislation , this is 
precisely one great measure tending to that end, 
which we ought to adopt. 

Mr. WELLER. At one o'clock, the Senate 
has already directed that we shall proceed to the 
consideration of another question. I am satisfied 
there is a majority of the Senate in favor of the 
bill, and I hope its friends will now suffer us to 
have a vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tefiqi^re. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, [Mr. Batard.I 

Mr. WELLER. That is accepted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STUART. Mr. President, it will not be 
expected, I presume, as a matter of course, that 
afler what has been said here in reply to the 
remarks I threw out, I should permit this day 
or this occasion to pass by without making a re- 
sponse. 

The honorable Senator from Arkansas, {Mr. 
Johnson,] who first rose in replv to me, con- 
ceived the true spirit of my remarks, and stated 
them as playful. Certain other Senators, how- 
ever, have seen fit to give them an interpretation 
of an offensire character, and have gone on to 
commen t acc ordingly-^— 

Mr. BUTLER. Allow me to say, I did not 
hear the Senator's remarks, but they were repre- 
sented to me. 

Mr. STUART. I will say to my distinntished 
friend that it is always best to understana a sub- 
ject before you speak about it; and if he had been 
bere and heard me, I presume he would have 
come to a different conclusion from some others. 
If the other Senators are right, the honorable Sen- 
ator from California, at the very outset, admin- 
istered the same sort of reproof to me, bynelling 
ine that I voted yesterday, and had been all the 
^me in favor of a telegraph, to enable Great Brit- 
on to communicate witJi her colonies on this 
^ntinent, and, therefore, he was surprised that 
I should not be willing that this subject should 
De taken up for consideration to-day. I thought 
he had a right to say that. I had no idea of ta}cing 
Ally offense at it, and did not. 

v^hat I said was simply this: that it would 
seem to me, and I thought it was probable, this 
telegraph line was to be built on the southern 
route. I aaid that if it was built at once, I 
utought it should be buill there » that 1 was in 



fhvor of it; and that the quiet which seemed to 
reign around the Chamber was only explainable 
to me on that ground — not that I supposed gen- 
tlemen here were disposed to falsify tneir views 
of the Constitution at all; but I referred to a fact, 
and I ask if there is a Senator here who is pre- 
pared to deny it? If there is one, I am prepared 
to read the record against him. You may go back 
to the history of the harbor improvement bills. 
I can exhibit the record to show that gentlemen 
who oppose those improvements (and I never 
found fault with aitybody for doing so) have 
fought northern appropriations for days, con- 
sumed day after day in debating them, and when 
we came down to southern appropriations of pre- 
cisely the same character, tney contented them- 
selves with simply voting against them. They 
had a richt to do it; but at the same time that 
they had a right to do that, they had not a right 
to reprove me for sitting still and voting steamly 
ibca measure which I approved , and asking others 
to vote for it, and not speaking against it, nor 
•against time. 

The honorable Senator from Texas, [Mr. RtrsK,] 
as he says, has been in favor of those measures 
on constitutional principles. That is so. I thought 
he was right in tnat course; and 1 thought I was 
right in voting and acting with him. The hon- 
orable Senator from Arkansas entertains the same 
opinion in reference to the measures to which I 
have alluded. Now let me state a fact in regard 
to which he will corroborate me. When the Slate 
of Arkansas received a grant of public land to 
aid in the construction of railroads, there were 
not men enough in the House of Representatives 
to call for the yeas and nays; they would not 
order the yeas and nays on tnat bill. It was car- 
ried by a handsome vote; and at the same session 
* a Michigan bill was voted down by sixty major- 
ity. That the Senator remembers. 

Now, sir, what has occurred lately ? The same 
system has been carried on in respect to public 
, lands during this Congress; and after the pro- 
gramme had been carried out doWn to Minnesota, 
the States of Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, in the House of Representatives, 
voted to lay the Minnesota bill on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator is mistaken as 
to the vote of Arkansas on that Inll. I have in- 
quired into it. 

Mr. STUART. Very well. I looked only at 
the record o( the yeas and nays. These are facts. 
I am not stating any thing beyond facts. I should 
not have stated them, but that the remarks of 
gentlemen seemed to call on me to state them. 

Let me say a word to my friend from South 
Carolina, [Mr .Butler.] He conceded at the last 
session of Congress, when we were talking about 
the improvement bills, that he did apply to the 
honorable Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Bsll] 
to introduce a bill for the improvement of the 
harbor of Charleston. He had a right to do that; 
but it is not exactly right, after having done that, 
to undertake to say that the remark I made, which 
was founded on the facts of history in this House, 
was offensive, even though I haci made it in the 
most serious manner; but as I have said, the hon- 
orable gentleman from Arkansas conceived the 
right spirit; it was a playful remark thrown out; 
but if gentlemen insist that the facts of history 
shall be read, they will find that they read as I 
have stated them. 

^ly remark was, that when the harbor appro- 
priauons were taken up for the North, the oppo- 
sition was violent, my friend from Virginia [Mr. 
fluNTEa] opening the fire. He had a right to do 
so, and he had a right to do anything that his 
judgment dictated ; but when the appropriations 
got down to Appalachicola,iti8 equally true that 
Se/Vators asked me to vote for that bill when they 
could not vote for it themselves. 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator does not mean 
to include me in that statement ? 

Mr. STUART. No, sir. 

Mr. HUNTER. 1 have voted against all those 
bills. Why does he reproach me as one who 
opposes northern, and favors southern improve- 
ments? 

. Mr. STUART. There is no difficulty in being 
understood. I spoke of the Senator only in bis 
opposition 

Mr. HUNTER. Did not the Senator leare it 



to be inferred that I opposed the one, and not the 
other ? 

Mr. STUART. * No, sir. The Senator voted 
against them all; but I spuke of the violence of 
the opposition, and I say the records of this Con- 
gress will show that what I stated is true. 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator does not mean 
to say that I asked him to vote for such a bill. 

Mr. STUART. No, sir. The Senator never 
asked me to vote for one of these bills. The Sen- 
ator from Florida, [Mr. Mallort,] with whom 
I am on the best terms, said I ought to vote for 
the Appalachicola bill, notwithstanding the fact 
that he and his colleague could not vote for it on 
constitutional grounds. For some of those meas- 
ures I did vote, but others of them I voted against 
on the ground, that if the Senators representing 
a State took the responsibility of opposing a meas- 
ure on any reason, that was a satisfactory ground 
with me for voting against it. 

^r. YULEE. The Senator wilLrecollect, I 
apprehend, that the argument on the question 
of internal improyements had taken place in the 
controversy upon the appropriation for the im- 
prevement of tne mouth of the Mississippi, which 
was a southern locality, and was very much ex- 
hausted in that discussion. The other bills were 
merely carrying out the results at which the 
Senate had arrived in that case. 

Mr. STUART. Allow me to say to the hon- 
orable Senator that I think his recollection is at 
fatflt. My health was such as to require me to 
leave this city; but I was sent for to return here 
for the purpose of assisting in the passage of the 
bills for the improvements on the lakes, long after 
the Mississippi and St. Clair flats que|tions had 
been disposed of, and feeble as I was, my hon- 
flhible collea^e sent for me. When I came back , 
the appropriations for the lakes were fought day 
^fter day, for I will not say how many days, but 

?iuite a number of days; each appropriation was 
ought by itself. I am only stating facts. I say 
they were fought, and fought to the last extrem- 
ity; and tlie records will show, if anybody looks 
at the debates, that the appropriation m the south- 
ern States, equally meritorious, were not fought 
with the same violence by the men who opposed 
the bills. It seems the truth cannot be told with- 
out its being considered offensive? Is it not a 
fact ? If it is not true — if the records of the Senate 
do not show the truth of what I have stated, I am 
in fault, but certainly not otherwise. 

Now, in regard to anything that has been said 
by the honorable Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
IvERBON,] with the expectation that it sTmll have 
a personal bearing on me to excite or to irritate, 
I only say to him that that cannot be done here. 
Here, sir, in this body, I will make use of no 
remark toward any Senator that is not within the 
strictest rules of courtesy. If he wishes to say 
anything of that sort to me, it can be done in 
some other place. 

I could detain the Senate a very great while, if 
I chose, in giving a history of tnese facts: but I 
do not desire or design to do so; yet I say that 
neither my honorable friend from Texas, nor any 
other Senator who has spoken on account of the 
remark I made, and as 1 made it, ought to have 
been offended; for he knows that in ail matters 
connected witli that portion of the country I am 
certainly ir.ftuenced by no sectional feeling. 

Mr. RUSK. The Senator will allow me to 
explain. He is mistaken 4f he supposes 1 was 
offended. I thought his speech was unfounded 
in reflecting on the South. I was a little irritated , 
to be sure, because I thought the result of that 
speech would be to excite such feeling and temper 
in the Senate as to prevent us voting on the otli 
by one o'clock, and we are very near that time 
now. 

Mr. STUART. I did not wish to prevent the 
passage of this bill. I announced tnat to the 
Senate before; but I am sorry that gentlemen 
should have forgotten the history of the country 
lately, and especially that my honorable friend 
from South Carolina should have forgotten the 
history of his own conduct here so far as to take 
offense at What was really a simple statement of 
facts; and, unless I shall be called on by some- 
thing said further, I do not desire to say anything 
more. 

Mr. TOOMBS. The tngemotu statement of 
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the S€nator from Michigan does not yet make out 
the truth of history; and I am sorry he has not 
time to show its truth, as ^e says he can. I con> 
test it. His remark had no significance, unless 
it meant that, as we got to the center and to the 
Souih, we did not oppose improvements because 
they wuro in the South. I say it can have no 
meaning, uuIpss that. He cannot maintain that 
from tile records. I say that, as to myself, it is 
not true, and no part o( the record can sustain it; 
and he cannot sustain it here or anywhere else. 
His remark meant th^t, or nothing. It may be 
yery true that, if your own improvements were 
in advance, there being sixty bills in all, when 
we had passed ten or fifteen bills, and debated 
them, and the Senate was wearied down, gentle- 
men may not have made speeches on all the latter 
portion of the bills. It would have been unbe- 
coming to do so. The point of the Senator's re- 
mark, and the only significance it could have, its 
legitimate and honest meaning, was that southern 
improvements were not opposed even by those 
having constitutional objections, because they 
were southern. That, I repeat, as to myself, is 
not the truth of history, and the Senator caiyiot 
maintain it here or elsewhere. 

Mr. CLAY. I only wish to say a word in 
addition to what has been said by the Senator 
from Georgia. He has anticipated me in most 
that I intended to say; but as I have been a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Commerce, and the only 
one of the six composing that committee who 
has opposed all these measures, I have watched 
their progress, and been as familiar with their his- 
tory as the Senator from Michigan, or any other 
Senator on this floor. What the Senator from 
Georgia *says is emphatically true. The mem- 
bers from tlie North, with greater avidity i» 
these bounties, have always pressed their buis 
forward, and hence they have oornc the brunt of 
the fight in all these contests; but if we did not 
oppose, with equal zeal and with equal vigor, like 

Eropositions coming from the South, it was partly 
ecause of the importunity of the advocates of 
those measures upon this floor. While I voted 
against the proposition, during the last session, 
for the construction of some inter;nal improve- 
ment within the limits of my own State, I was 
not content to sit here and give a silent vote, but 
rose in my place, and oflcred to assign the rea- 
son; but in consideration of the exigencies of the 
public service, when other great measures were 
pressing upon us, by the importunities of mem- 
oers on all sides of the Chamber, I gave way, 
and voted silently. Hence it is misrepresenting 
the truth of history to impute to us the sectional 
policy which the Senator from Michigan would 
indicate we had betrayed on these subjects. If 
the imputation were true, we should not be sub- 
ject to any reproach; for, as has been very justly 
said, ten dollars to one have been all the time 
disbursed in improvements in the North; and if 
you take up the State of Michigan, and compare 
that with any State in the South — I do not care 
which you may select — you will find that while 
the bounties of this Government have been show- 
ered lavishly on her, they have been doled out 
with a stinted hand on the most favored of south- 
ern States. 

Mr. BIGGS. Mr. President, I sought the 
floor a little while ago for the purpose of express- 
ing my opinions on this question, in response to 
the improper imputtuion made on southern mem- 
bers as a class, by the Senator from Michigan. 
I have no regrets that I did not then obtain the 
floor; but as 1 understand now, from the explana- 
tion made by the Senator from Michigan, that 
what he said was intended in a Pickwickian 
sense, I am willing to admit it in that sense, not- 
withstanding his averments about the truth of 
history, and about the allegations made being 
true. 

Sir, it is unfortunate, exceedingly unfortunate, 
it seems to me, that such imputations should be 
thrown out, that such remarks should be made. 
I intended to have made a comparison between 
the present proposition, against which I shall 
vote, and the proposition which was passed yes- 
terday. It seemed to me that there was a mani- 
fest distinction between the two cases — that one 
was a British project, and the other an American 
project; showing that influences from abroad 



could have more efiect here than influences at 
home. 

But, sir, I will not proceed with that line of 
remark. I understand now, from the explanation 
which has been made by the Senator from Mich- 
igan, that what he said — although he presses it 
as a (question of fact and the truth of nistory — 
was intended as a playful remark, and therefore 
I shall refrain from raying what I purposed say- 
ing if I had obtained the floor before. 

Mr. WILSON. I rise, Mr. President, to say 
that the remark of the Senator from Alabama, 
[Mr. Clat,]^ that the public money was profusely 
squandered in the North, and doled out to the 
South, does injustice — great injustice, to Senators 
on this side of the Chamber, to the Representatives 
of the people of the North, and to the people of 
the whole North themselves. Sir, the people of 
the North and their representatives are not now, 
and never have been, hostile to southern improve- 
ments. When did we of the North now here, or 
those whose places we now fill, vote against ap- 
propriations for improvements in the South ? The 
records of the Republic will bear to all coming 
time the evidence of the liberal policy of northern 
men towards southern improvements. For my- 
self, sir, I have voted, and 1 shall continue to vote, 
while I hold a seat here, for all constitutional ap- 
propriations for the South. I shall as cheerfully 
vote for such improvements as I shall vote for 
similar appropriations for my own Common- 
wealth. I shall vote most cheerfully for this bill 
to establish a telegraphic line to connect the At- 
lantic and Pacific shores. I shall vote for this bill 
which will connect us with California; and I do 
not care whether the line goes by the way of the 
northern or the southern route. I voted yester- 
day for the ocean submarine telegraph with some 
misgivings; but I shall vote for this telegraph bill 
to connect the distant portions of our own coun- 
try without any misgivings whatever. 

Mr. HUNTER. The hour of one o'clock has 
arrived. 

Mr. GWIN. We can get the vote now. 

Mr. WELLER. There is no disposition to 
debate the bill further. Let us vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will put the question on the bill if tfiere be no 
further debate. 

Mr. WELLER. Give us five minutes, and 
this bill will be disposed of. If not, it will come 
up to-morrow, and be in the way of other busi- 
ness. 

Mr. HUNTEIL If there be no debate on it, 
I shall be willing to allow the vote to be taken on 
the bill. 

Mr. GWIN. If there be any debate, it can 
go over. 

Mr. HUNTER. I shall ask for the yeas and 
nays on it. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
rt^ading, and was read the. third time; and on the 
question, ** Shall the bill pass?" 

Mr. HUNTER called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered; and being taken, resulted 
-*-yeas 36, nays 15; as follows: 

YEAB— MewT8. Adams, Allen, Bayard, Bell of New 
Hampshire, Bell ofTennessee, Beniamin. Bigler, Brodbead, 
Cass, Collamer. Dodce, Douclss, Fish, Fitcb. Foot, Foster, 
Geyer, Gwin, Hale. Harlan, Houston, James, Jonfes of Iowa, 
Noursa, Fratt^Busk, Sebastian, Seward ^Stoart, Tbompson 
of Kentucky, Thomson of New Jersey, Toucey, Tnuuboll, 
Wade. WcUer, and Wilson— 36. 

NAYS— Messrs. Biggs, Bright, Butler, Clay, FItspatrick, 
Green. Hunter, Tverson, Johnson, Mason, Pugfa, Reid, Sli- 
dell, IxMmbs, and Valee— 15. 

So the bill was passed. 



POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 

DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 

Friday, February 27, 1857. 

The Senate proceeded, as in Committee of the 
Whole, to consider the bill (H. R. No. 636) 
makine appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department for the year ending dOth of 
June, 185i9; which was reported with an amend- 
ment by the Committee on Finance, aAer the 
word *' that," in section three, to insert ** if the 
revenues of the Post Office Department shall be 
insufficient to meet the appropriations of this act, 
then,** and in line two,ailer the word *< dollars," 



to insert '* or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary." 

Mr. HUNTER. That is merely an alteration 
of language to explain the meaning of the appro- 
priation.* It was designed to appropriate out of 
the Treasury what it was supposed would not 
be supplied ^y ^^e revenues or the Post Office 
Department. The amendment only makes that 
explicit, so as to show that it is not an additional 
appropriation. 
. The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSK. I offer the following amendment 

from the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

Roads, as an additional section: 

Jtnd be it further enacted^ That the PosHMSter General 
be outhorized and directed to continue the moil senrtce 
between Charleston, Key West, and Havana during the 
months of August and September in each year, for the reo- 
idue of the present contract term of the soudiom section, 
by a competent steamer, as it i» now being performed dorii^ 
ten months of the year; and that to enable him to do so, 
a sum not excecdiug ten thousand doUass per annum is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise approimated. 

For a few years past a similar provision has 
been put on the Post Office appropriation bill, as 
an amendment, continuing this service from year 
to year. There are two months in the year when 
the mail is not carried under the present contract. 
The matter has been investigated bv the Senate 
and House of Representatives, and they have 
made an annual appropriation for this service. 
To avoid the necessity of -trouble, we propose to 
make it permanent for the term of the contract. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSK. I have another amendment to 

offer from the Committee on the Post Office and 

Post Roads, as an additional section: 

^nd be it/urther enacted. That the fourth section of the 
act of Congress, approved the 5ih of Augast, 1SS4, entitled 
^* An act making appropriations for the service of the Post 
Oilice Department during the fiscal year ending on the 90th 
of June, l8S5," be, and the same is hereby, continued for 
one year from August 5, 1857. 

That is a continuance of an allowance which 
was made three years ago. I have before me the 
fourth section of the act of August 5, 1854; but it 
is not necessary to read it. It makes a very small 
allowance to the post office clerks in Washington 
city — precisely the same as has been given for 
three years past. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSK. I have another amendment from 

the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

as a new section: 

And be U further enaded. That the Postiaaster General 
be, and he in hereby, authorised to reexamine and adjust 
all questions arising out of fines imposed upoo the con- 
tractors for carrying the mails upon the Miasisaippi river. 

This amendment is necessary, because it is a 
very important contract; and a great deal of in- 
vestigation is necessary to determine the ques- 
tions in renird to fines, more than the Postmaster 
General, who is now goin^ out, I think, can prop- 
erly give to it before making an adjustment. The 
amendment proposes nothing but to leave the fines 
which may nave been imposed on this company 
open for tne investigation of the incoming Post- 
master General, when there dhall be sufficient 
time. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Do I understand that this 
is an application to leave to the incoming Post- 
master General the right of reversing the decision 
of the present Postmaster General, and remitting 
fines which have been imposed on the company 
that have failed to carry the mails on the Missis- 
sippi river under this contract.' 

Mr. RUSK. It opens the case for reorganiza- 
tion and readjustment. ^ 

Mr. QCNJ AMIN. I have been here, sir, four 
year^ and there has not been one session of that 
time during which there has not been a difficulty 
in relation to this Mississippi river mail. I have 
tried in vain to get the executive department of 
this Government to carry out the orders of Con- 
gress, repeated over and over again, for a daily 
mail upon the Mississippi river; and finally , when 
something approaching such a contract as he was 
ordered to make was made by him for carrying 
the mail on the river, the contract was violated day 
after day and week after week. For four years 
we have been deprived of that mail. Now, after 
he has taken the subject into consideration, and 
inflicted his fines upon the parties who under- 
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took lb carry that mail and failed, the proposi- 
tion is to remit all the fines and to begin afresh. 

Mr. RUSK. No, sir. 

Mr. BENJAMIN, it amounts to that. The 
proposition is, to leave to the incoming Postmaster 
General the right of reviewing the decisions al- 
ready made, which have inflicted fines on these 
contractors who have failed to. carry out their 
contract, remitting all the fines, and beginning a 
fresh series of four years in the same way. If 
the object is not to remit the fines, there is no use 
in referring it to the new Postmaster General. If 
the object is to remit the fines, it is a mere encour- 
agement for the renewal of the same system by 
which the entire population of the valley of the 
Mississippi river nas been mocked and jeered by 
this executive department. 

I trust that this amendment will not prevail. It 
is not proper. It is not germane to an appropri- 
ation bill. I see no reason why the decisions of 
this Postmaster General, inflicting fines for a fail- 
ure to carry out a contract, should be reviewed 
and reversed by another hereaf^r. I wish to raise 
Che question or order — and I call the attention of 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Huntbr] to it — 
whether this is an amendment germane to an ap- 
propriation bill ? I wish to inquire, upon what 
ground a relief bill can be addeu to a general ap- 
propriation bill ? I desire to inquire upon what 
ground, on these bills in which we undertake to 
supply the wants of the people as regards the ap- 
propriations for the Departments of the Govern- 
ment, we are to carry out measures of relief for 
private claimants, and pass laws reversing the 
whole action of the Government in the adminis- 
tration of the Executive Departments? 

Mr. HUNTER. I did not understand the 
amendment. I did not know that it was for the 
relief of a private company. Of course, that is 
not in order. 

Mr. RUSK. It is not a proposition for the 
relief of a private company; it is perfectly ger- 
mane to the bill. The power will exist in the 
Postmaster Gfeneral to reinvestigate anyhow. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Then why do you want this 
amendment? 

Mr. RUSK. I will explain. It is a usual rule 
in the Department, when business has been dis- 
posed of by a former Postmaster General, not to 
take it up again. This amendment is to avoid 
that, and to put these parties precisely in the same 
position they would occupy if no decision had 
Deen made against them. Tne present Postmaster 
General is going out of oflSce, and I dislike to give 
a reason which I might ^ive, in relation to these 
fines, which is ample to justify me in offering this 
amendment, in order to do substantial justice to 
that company who are carrying the Mississippi 
river mail. 

The Senator from Louisiana chooses to pursue 
these men who are attempting to carry the mail, 
and who have carried it; and I believe they have 
done as well as the^ could under the circum- 
stances. I feel satisned that they have been fre- 
Suently fined when they ought not to have been 
ned; and so states the postmaster at the Sena- 
tor's own city of New Orleans. The Senator, 
and one or two others living; on the Mississippi 
river, it will be remembered, against all the pro- 
testations that I could make here, and against all 
the reasoning that I could urge, had a law passed 
taking this contract out of the ordinary transac- 
tions of the Post Oflice Department, not author- 
izing the Postmaster Greneral, as in other cases, 
to make a contract for this service, but requiring 
him to make one. I then prophesied — and the 
result has shown that I was correct— that the very 
difliculties of which the Senator complains would 
be the result. That absolute requirement was 
repeated twice before the Postmaster General 
would enter into the contract. Before that law 
was passed, the Postmaster General was in the 
habit of having an agent at the diflferent points on 
the river where a mail was to be shipped, and 
that agent contracted with the boats as they were 
ready to leave, for the purpose of taking the mail. 
The service was tolerably well performed under 
that arrangement. I felt saiisfieo, as the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Mississippi river 
took place, that that would be the best system; 
but nothing would suit the Senator from Louis- 
iana but a peremptory mftodate to enter into a 



contract; and a law was ptissed requiring the Post- 
master General, irrespective of price, to enter into 
a contract. I prophesied then that there would 
be a combination between steamboat owners. 
Talk about jobs ! Here is one. I said then that 
there would be a combination between steamboat 
owners. We had had experience of that kind; 
and I thought I saw reason to suppose it would 
be repeated again. I thought there would be a 
combination between steamboat owners to run 
this service up to an enormous rate, and that if 
anybody should dare to come in and bid a reason- 
able sum, the whole power and patronage of the 
other steamboats not engae^ed in it would be put 
on to break them down. The Senator will find, 
if he will look into the debate which occurred on 
tlie subject, that I said so; and now my prophecy 
has been verified. 

I understand from the Senator from Tennessee, 
[Mr. JoNBfl,] who is more familiar with the sub- 
ject than I am, for he lives on the Mississippi 
river, tliat one company oflfered. to do this service 
for i600,0(K) 

Mr. BENJAMIN. They ought to have had 
it. 

Mr. RUSK. Exactly. They bid the sum of 
(600,000. These persons bid the sum of $320,000, 
and the contract was awarded to them. The mo- 
ment they got it, the other boats ran at them. 
They did ul they could, as I understand from 
the agents and from the Senator from Tennessee, 
to produce this very state of afifairs; and now the 
imposition ot these fines is one of the means used 
to break down that company, and then the other 
parties may obtain the contract for |G0O,00O. That 
IS to be the result. 

Mr. BROWN. I had something to do with 
the establishment of this line, and nave always 
taken a great interest in it; and I know perfectly 
well how easy a matter it is for a party in power, 
opposed to a scheme of this sort, to so embarrass 
it by movements against it as to destroy it. 

Now* I will say, in all kindness to the Post- 
master General, what my friend from Texas did 
not say, and seemed to have some hesitancy in 
saying, that the Postmaster Greneral was opposed 
to this mail firom the beginning. He had authority 
to put the mail upon the Mississippi river, and 
be refused to exercise it. Congress required him 
to do it, and he reftised to obey the requisition. 
You bad at last to make it mandatory on him. 
He went into it most reluctantly. If he had had 
his way, we never should have had a mail on the 
Mississippi river; and all of us know enough of 
human nature to understand how it is that a party 
occupying the relation to a service which the 
Postmaster General occupies towards this ser- 
vice, would look upon it all the time with dis- 
favor, and whenever he had an opportunity of 
entering up a fine against the contractors he would 
do it to the utmost extent of the law. 

So far as I know, or have reason to believe, this 
company has executed its contract as faithfully 
as a company could execute a contract for the 
same amount of money. I have this reason for 
thinking^ so: They carry the mail along the coast 
of Mississippi, bordering on the river, for a dis- 
tance of more than six hundred miles, including, 
of course, the windings of the river. I do not 
now recollect the precise number of post offices 
on our side, but there are a great number of 
them; and I do not now remember having re- 
ceived a solitary complaint from any post office 
on the whole line that the company was not dis- 
charging its duties according to its contract. 
Whenever the company failed to carry the mail, 
some reasonable and proper excuse was rendered. 
Those acquainted with the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi river know that it is as physically impos- 
sible to run regularly according to any schedule 
of time as it would be to take wings and fly over 
the moon. No one knows better wan my friend 
from Louisiana how the fogs set in and continue 
from ni^ht to night through a whole week of time, 

Erevenung the navigation of boats. No one 
nows better than he that at extreme low water 
boats are compelled to lie by at night, and cannot 
make time. No one knows better than that Sen- 
ator, that from various qther causes, through a 
distance so great as this, the boats cannot be 
expected to run so perfectly, and make the same 
exact time as railroad cm csn make. I think. 



and I am justified in thinking, so far as any in- 
formation has been conveyed to me by those most 
interested in it, that the company has discharged 
its duty as faithfully as any company could be cx- 

rcted to discharge it under all tne circumstanc(|B. 
have heard no complaint from any quarter. 
The service is not what it out^ht to be. It is not 
what I contemplated when I fir^t struggled to 
have it established. It has not been so, not on 
account of any failure on the part of the company, 
but because the Postmaster General has never 
looked upon it with favor, and has never given 
it that fostering care which it was entitled to 
receive from that Department. 
. I trust the amendment will prevail. I see noth- 
ing wrong in it. I am not particularly wedded 
to this company. If there is a solitary member 
of it that I know at all, except verv casually, I 
am not aware of the fact; but I juage from the 
failure to complain on the part of my own con- 
stituents. If tney had not oeen served with the 
mail, I am sure they would have told me so, and 
asked me to look into it, and see why such fre- 
quent failures occurred. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I am not exactly 
in the condition of my friend from Mississippi. 
He says he does not know the parties to this con- 
tract. I do, and I feel an interest for them, and 
I feel an interest for my constituents, and I con- 
fess my astonishment at the zeal manifested by 
my friend from Louisiana in opposing this amend- 
ment. I am sure he has not given to the ques- 
tion any consideration; he has never examined 
the contract, or the accounts as they have l^en 
stated by the Postmaster General. He says that 
we have been laboring for years to get this con- 
tract. Yes, sir, I believe it was one of the first 
^ts I ever did in the Senate; and the very diffi- 
culty that now presents itself has been in our 
way from the day we attempted to get a mail 
service there down to this hour. We passed a 
law directing the Postmaster General to give us 
the service. He disregarded the law. We passed 
another law obligatory on him, and he disre- 
garded that; and it was only, I believe, upon the 
third command that he gave us the service. Now, 
under what circumstances did he give us the ser- 
vice ? His proposals were published to the world 
inviting bids for carrying this mail. One com- 
pany from* my own town oid $900,000. I wanted 
them to have the service if they could get it at a 
fair price. They refused to take it for less than 
|900,000. Another company or combination of 
companies bid $600 ,000. The successful con trac- 
tors bid 1329,000. Mr. Campbell did not desire 
to give the contract to anybody, but he was forced 
by legislative action to give it to somebody, and 
was forced to give it to the lowest bidder. These 
gentlemen have complied with their contract as 
they allege, and as I believe, literally, so far as it 
was possible to do so. We have better mail ser- 
vice there than we ever had before — infinitely 
better. There is not a remonstrance here, there 
is not a memorial here, there is not a petition here 
against them; but from the day the contract was 
awarded to these gentlemen, who happened not 
to be steamboat ownera, a war of extermination 
has been raised against them by combined steam- 
boat influence. I speak what 1 know. The steam- 
l)^at owners in my own town, who are the largest 
steamboat ownera upon the Mississippi river or 
in the United States, have done all they could as 
honorable men to break it down, and failing to do 
that they contracted by my instrumentality and 
agency wst year to become partners to this con- 
tract, and to carry the mail three ti mes a week from 
Memphis to New Oleans. I advised these con- 
tractors to make this agreement with them. They 
said they had t^e boats that coulc) do the service, 
and would do it. The contractors agreed to make 
this arrangement with them, and the result was 
that they never delivered the first mail in time 
from the period they took the contract until it was 
taken back. This war has gone on. 

Now, I wish to know what injustice is done by 
this amendment. I have looked at these accounts, 
and I think I underatand them perfectly. The 
Postmaster General has fined this company more 
than one hundred and fifly thousand dollars, whA 
the proof is in the Department that it was impos- 
sible to have delivered the mail. The Postmaster 
Qeneralj not for want of time» but for want of 
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inclination or what not, refuses to open and ex- 
Amine the evidence. The contractors show, by 
the sworn testimony of competent witnesses, that 
in many cases it was impossible to deliver the 
niail by reason of ioe, low water, or fog^s; and 
yet he has disregarded every single excuse that 
nas been offered ; and in every case, where the fail- 
ure has been over half an hour, \ke has fined the 
company enormously and exorbitantly. 

The whole purpose and intention and effect 
is to break down the service on the Mississippi 
river alto^ther. We hav£ better «ervioe now 
than we have ever had, and all this company ask 
is an examination. They have importuned the 
Postmaster General. I have gone with the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Rusk] in person, to im- 
plore him to take it up and exaoMne it. He said 
ne was very bnsy ana had not time, but as soon 
as the papers were made out he would take it up 
and notify us and give us a hearing;. That was 
about four weeks ago; and up to this hour, when 
I know the papers have been made out, for I have 
seen them, ne has refused to notify us; and this 
Administration is going out, and these men who 
have been fined unjustly are to remain subject to 
the fines. I know that in some instances they 
have been fined unjustly, personally, from travel- 
ing on the river. The case is to be transferred 
over to the incoming Administration with the 
Accounts closed against them. 

What remedy have they ? Their only remedy 
is to appeal to Congress; and they come in the 
most modest terms, through the committee, ask- 
ing that the Postmaster General will take up the 
accounts and adjust them according to the princi- 
ples of equity and justice. Is it the policy of this 
country to crush them out when God AlmighQr 
has placed his edict between them and the e<9 
summation of a contract? Are they to be fined 
and ci'ushed out because the Postmaster CSeneral 
has not time or inclination to attend to the matter? 
Is that the justice of the American Senate ? It 
strikes me not. All that these men ask is fitir 
play; they are willing to be fined when they are 
m default; but they are not willing to be fined 
f500 for not delivering the mail when there was 
an iceberg between them and the post office. They 
only ask that the Postmaster Greneral be permitted 
to take up and examine the proofs, and netermine 
what justice requires that they shotlkld do. If 
they nave been found deficient, the Postmaster 
General will so decide. If they have been fined 
unjustly, every l^enator must desire that the fines 
shall be remitted. What more is there in the 
amendment ? Will you close the accounts of an 
out-^oin^ Administration against them, and say 
justice shall not be done ? 

One word to my friend from Louisiana. He 
aays this is Strang legislation. It has been the 
legislation ever since ihave been in the Senate. 
Where is the case of Glover? Where is the ease 
of Bianchard? Where is the case of a doeen 
others precisely of the same character, ooming 
here and asking for a review ? That is all that is 
asked here. It has been allowed in one or more 
cases at every session since I have been here. 
These men have no remedy but in Congress. 
They cannot get the Postmaster General to open 
their accounts and examine them, though I know 
he has promised to do it, but he says the want •f 
time and the press of business prevent. He is 
to go out of office, and his successor is to come 
in, and to say '* This is foreclosed against me." 
What injustice is to be done to the Government ? 
The amendment only gives the parties a fur hear- 
ing and showing on the testimony which has been 
brought here since the fines were entered against 
them. They have had no chance of having their 
testimony acted upon. Will you exclude them 
from the power of defending themselves against 
exorbitant and unheard-of fines, and against the 
most cruel and unnatural justice? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. President, I cannot 
yield to these appeals. I happen to know some- 
thing about this matter. It has been a source of 
great interest to me ever since I have been in the 
enate. I know a great deed about the facts of 
yie case that has not vet been stated, and I feel 
inclined to state what I do know. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Stateall you know; 
let us hear it. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The ^naU>m who have 



addressed the Senate in behalf of these contract- 
ors are right in one statement: they are right in 
sapng that the present Postmaster Greneral has 
never been willing in good faith to execute the 
comnuunds of Congress upon this subject. Again 
and again did we succeed in passing acts through 
Congress ordering that officer to put a dail^ mail 
upon the Mississippi river. Again and again did 
he refuse to execute our orders; and finally, with 
cool impudence, reported to the Senate of the 
United States, when asked why he did not obev 
his orders, that he thought it would cost too mucn 
.money ! It did not cost too much money when 
we spent half millions and millions 6f doliara per 
annum to carry the mail upon the ocean between 
thin country and foreign countries. It did not cost 
too much money to pay hundreds and tens of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars upon the rail- 
roads of the country for furnishing the mail to the 
citizens who lived on railroad lines. But the Post- 
master General told us that he eoukl not afford, 
or that Congress ought not to afibrd, to pay the 
money of the people for carrying mails for the 
inhabitants of the Mississippi v2ley until they 
became connected with some great route of travel ! 
They were on an accessory route of travel; the 
people west of the Alleghanies had no right to 
independent facilities for postal communications; 
and he was waiting, before he would obey the 
orders of Congress, until they should acquire suf- 
ficient importance, by connection with some rail- 
road route, to justify- him in expending money 
for carrying the mail for them. That is what the 
Postmaster General did. 

Well, sir, by dint of repeated orders, and by 
no faint threats of impeachment, finally he did 
publish an advertisement asking for proposals to 
carrv this mail. What then r It was intended 
by those who had advocated this line of commu- 
nication for the West, that we should have a line 
of daily mail passenger packets on the Mississippi 
river. That was stated to be the object. We all 
knew that the commerce and navi^tion of the 
West were amply sufficient, in point of magni- 
tude, to require such fkcilities. The Postmaster 
General adrertised for his contract, and men 
began to scan the words and letters in the adver- 
tisement,and see if there were any means of taking 
that contract and carrying it out in the letter, 
bat evading the spirit, so as to disappoint the just 
expectation of those who, year after yMr, had 
spent their energies in endeavoring to establish 
this line of communication; and wnat was the 
result? A bid was made to carry this mail for a 
liule over (300,000. 

What is the complaint now ? That bid was 
made by men who did not own a boat; and they 
come here and complain to us of combinations 
of steamboat owners against them. That is to 
say, when the men who had the means of carry- 
ing out the contract to its very letter, and in ac- 
cordance with its true spirit, came forward and 
offered, for a reasonable remuneration, to do this 
service, these speculative bidders came in and 
offered to do it for half price. They had not a 
boat; and the complaint now is, that the men from 
whom they got the contract have formed combi- 
nations a^inst them. 

What IS the meaning of this? The men who 
owned the boats could have carried out the con- 
tract; but it reouired double the pay that the Post- 
master General was willing to give. He was aim- 
ing at this penny-wise and pound^'foolish economy. 
He was aiming at being enabled to carry his 
•budget before XfoDgress every year with a state- 
ment that the revenues of the Department had 
equaled 'the expenditures. Congress did not 
choose to sustain him in that line of policy, and 
he made up his mind that he would carry it out 
in despite of Congress. 

In carrying out his line of policy in opposition 
to ours, he so framed his contract as to enable 
these men to get it' at half its true^iwlue; and what 
has been the result? First, taking a contract 
from the boat owners who could have carried it 
out, taking it at half price, they went to work to 
hire boats through tiie West. The owners of 
those boats said, '* No; we do not want to hire 
you our boats; if anything is to be made out of 
the Gk>verninent by boat contracts, we will do it 
ourselves; you bid against us; carry out your 
jsontiaot; we will net lead our b^ats to do so." 



When the boat owners answered thus, these men 
felt cut off from the profits promised to them in 
speculation. Now, tiiat they have failed in their 
contract in almost every point, the proposition is 
to relieve them from their fines, for tnat is the 
amount of it, to reverse the decisions of the present 
Postmaster General, who has fined them for their 
failwres, and to leave it asain to fresh operations 
upon this subject in the hands of the new Post- 
master Greneral, whoever he BAay be. In order 
to get Senators to vote for this proposition, an 
appeal is made to our sense of justice; we are 
told that there is a combination of boat-owning 
interests against these innocent contractors — in- 
nocent contractors who promised to convey this 
mail when they did not own a boat — ^innocent 
contractors who undertook to come in and cutout 
the owners of the boats from the legitimate Ihiits 
of their own industry, and of their own capital, 
and who afterwards have become disappointed in 
the speculation that they promised themselves-* 
innocent contractors who have suffered fines, as 
we are told by the chairman of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roada, to the amount 
of |150,000 — ^innocent contractors who by the act 
of God have really incurred penalties to the 
amount of |150,000 ! 

Well, sir, the men who offered to take the con- 
tract at double this price knew the risk, and they 
doubled the bid because they knew the risk. 
Now we are told that the present Postmaster 
<jtoneral refuses to hear these men. Why, sir, of 
two things, one is evident: either he has decided 
the question, or he has not. If he has decided 
the question, we are asked under this state of 
facts to reverse the settled poli^ of the Govern- 
ment upon an appropriation bill; to upset every- 
thing that has ever hitherto been regarded as 
settled in the ad-ministration of the Executive 
Departments; to allow the incoming Postmaster 
General to revise and reverse the act of his pre- 
decessor; or, if the present Postmaster General 
has not decided this case, there is no necessity 
for the amendment. Why do we want the amend- 
ment, unless the present Postmaster General has 
decided ? Is the complaint that he has decided 
without examining the proof? Let that complaint 
be made to the President of the United States; he 
is the chief of the executive department; and let 
him order his subordinate to examine the proofii 
in the case. 

What are gentlemen cominr here for? What 
can we know of this matter? Have we the proofs 
before us ? Is there any communication from 
anybody except these private claimants, who 
represent their case as best suits their inteiesta? 
Is there anything here which satisfies us that we 
ought to interfere in this matter? I think there 
is not. I hope these fines will be inflicted and 
recovered. If these men suffer, let them impute 
the blame to their own rashness and eagerness 
for greed; it is not our fault; but let not the people 
of the Talley of the Mississippi be punished oy 
this constant shuffling in our policy. Let us 
make our line of policy clear, ngid, and severe. 
Then, when men come forward to take contracts 
amounting to half a million of dollars per annum, 
they will count the cost before they make the 
bids. 

Mr. ADAMS. I shall not detain the Senate 
more than a few moments on this amendment. I 
understand that, in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Department, whenever a mail con- 
tractor fails to deliver the mail within the sched- 
ule time, it becomes the duty of the postmaster 
at that point to report the fact to the Fostmaster 
General, and a clerk under the regulation at once 
enters up the regular fine. Under the law, the 
Postmaster General has the right, upon applica- 
tion, to consider the circumstances, and if the fail- 
ure was unavoidable, as by the act of Gh>d, or a 
rsasonable excuse can be given to him, he remits 
the fine. This he is authorized to do. 

In the ease now under consideration I am not 
as conversant with theikcts as is my friend from 
Tennessoe; but I understand that many of these 
fines would be remitted if the excuses of the pcur- 
ties were heard. As to the merits of the contro- 
versy between the conflicting interests on the 
Mississippi river, I have nothing to do with them. 
I care nothing about that matter. AU I desire is, 
that if there be a reasonable excuse for any por- 
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ticm of these fines , the incoming Postmaster Gen- 
eral may have the opportunity of reigxamining 
them. The committeei upon investigation, be- 
lieve, not that all the fines were imposed unjustly, 
but that some were imposed where a reasonable 
excuse could be given and had been rendered for 
the failure, and that additional excuses and ex- 
planations could be given to the incoming Admin- 
istration. Therefore it was that they proposed 
this amendment authorizing the ineomiDgPost- 
master Greneral to reinvestigate the case. Where, 
in his opinion, the fines were just, they will be 
confirmed; and where thev ought to be excused, 
the fines will be remitted. That is the whole 
proposition. 

I understand that cases of this sort have oc- 
curred. Fogtt are very fre<^uent on the Missis- 
aippi river, so dense that it is utterly impossible 
for a steamboat to move. It is sometimes with 

great difficulty that they can get to the landing, 
fieotimes accidents occur, and they are com- 
Eelled to stop. Very frequently a boat arrives an 
our after the schedule time at Cairo or New 
Orleans; but the postnuister certifies that the mails 
were delivered and distributed to the citizens as 
soon as they would have l>een if the boats had 
arrived in time. Would not every Senator on this 
floor say that was a reasonable excuse ? Yet in 
every instance of that sort, I understafid,the full 
fine has been imposed. Under such circumstances, 
can any ^ood end be obtained by refusing to 
allow the incoming Postmaster General, who will 
have no prejudice one way or the other, who has 
had no controversy on the subject, to investigate 
this matter, and settle it as he thinks proper and 
right? 

Mr. HUNTER. As time is very precioas, I 
hope we shall take a vote on this anendnaent at 
once. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I shall speak for 
only a minute. I sympathize, in part, with the 
-views of my friend irom Louisiana, [Mr. Bbnja- 
MurQ but 1 do not concur with him in the con- 
clusion at which he arrives as to the disposition 
and ability of this company to carry out their 
contract in good fatth. It is not pretended by the 
Postmaster Gkneral thai they have failed in car- 
rying out their contract in the delivery of the 
mails. They were not bound to own boats; and 
no man who knows anything of steamboats on 
the Mississippi river, supposes it to be possible 
to establish a line of boats for daily mail service 
from Cairo to New Orleans for (^600,000, or even 
46,000,000. No one ever pretended thai the con- 
tractors must be the owners of boats running from 
New Orleans to Cairo, and to Cairo alone. It 
takes fourteen boats; and who pretends that you 
can run fourteen boats a thousand miles, from 
Cairo to New Orleans, dependent on the trade 
between those points, for $300,000, $600,000, or 
even $1,000,000, for mail service. The contract 
never specified that. 

The only point is, whether these men carried 
out the contract as far as they could. They ask 
to be permitted to show that. I have in my hand 
a memorial, signed by the very best men, mer- 
chants, active commercial men, in the city of New 
Orleans, who are rery deeply interested in this 
aervioe, saying, upon their responsibility, that 
these contractora nave done all in their power to 
carry out their contract in good faith and in the 
best possible manner; but that, owing to obstruc- 
tions of ice and low water and fogs, they have 
sometimes been unable to deliver their mails at 
the schedule time. Is there a man on this floor 
who will say that if a company fails, in a distance 
of one thousand miles, (for that is the length of 
it,) to deliver the mail within half an hour of the 
Bchedule time, it shall for that half-hour's delay 
be fined? Will any man say that? The proof 
is that they have been fined when they were only 
behind time half an hour, sometimes an hour, 
flpmetimes a day, owing to fogs, low water, and 
ice; and the company simply ask that the account 
may be opened, and they be permitted to present 
their proof, showing that wrong has been done 
them. You cannot get rid of the contract by 
finine them in this way. It does not benefit us. 
It only does great injustice to these men. I can- 
not for my lue see why they should not be heard 
in defense of charges of this character. 
Mr. HUNTER. I am anxious to havt the 



question taken, and I shall notsaymnch. I only 
wish to say that I am somewhat embarrassed in 
regard to the character of the amendment. It 
seems to be thought by the Senator from Louis- 
iana that this is a private claim. It may be in its 
objects and intentions, but, according to the^rms 
of the amendment, it merely gives power to adjust 
an account. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I ask for the reading of 
the amendment. , 

The Secretary read it. 

Mr. HUNTER. I wish to state what will be 
conclusive with me, so fhr as my own vote is 
concerned. I shall vote against the amendment, 
because I am not willing to upset the decision of 
the present Postmaster uenerol. I am unwilling, 
unless they allege and show that there is new 
matter and new evidence, to allow his decision to 
be reiixamined and reversed. If there were any 
new evidence, that might be oUeged; but I hear 
no allegation of that sort. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I wish merely to state a 
ainffle fact. In many of the cases of fines, aa I 
understand, the present Postmaster General has 
not yet decided, and the fear is that he will decide 
against the parties; and this is a provision for an 
appeal in oavance, so that if he does decide there 
can be a second chance. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. He has decided 
the fines, and decided against the company. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Decided them all? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Then we underatond now 
the nature of tlie proposition. It is to reverse 
his decision. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I shall say but a very few 
words on this subject, as the Slenaior from Vir- 
ginia is very anxious that we shaU soon dispose 
of the bill* The Senator from Louisiana has said 
that if we adopt this asCkendment, our action will 
be a reversol of the decision of the Department. 
That I think is not a candid statement of the effect 
of this proposition. It is tnie the Department has 
decided the case; but this amendment is merely 
that the matter shall be left open for eonsidera- 
lion by a future Postmaster General; that is to 
say, that a mongrel rule which seems to exist in 
the Department, shall not be so imperative as to 
become the law of the' land, when that rule is 
adopted, not to promote justice, but simply for 
the convenience of the Departments and to cscope 
responsibility. The rule in effect is, that no mat- 
ter how unjust may have been the action of the 
head of a Elepartment, his successor will do noth- 
ing interfering with his decision. Sir, I have met 
with nothing m the shape of a decision elsewhere, 
for which I have felt so profound a scorn, as when 
I have seen intelligent men presiding in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments take such a ground as this, 
in regard to a decision made by their predeces- 
sora. There have been repeated opinions of the 
Attorneys General on this very point, showing 
that the heads of Departmenta have a right to re- 
consider such cases, and in many instances they 
have tecoosidered. It has been so under this Aa- 
ministration. It was so at the incoming of the 
preceding Administration. It has been so under 
every Administration that has existed. The truth 
is, that without the enactment of such a provision 
as that now presented, the full power will still 
exist in the next Administration to consider the 
case unless they, too, shall choose to shelter them- 
selves behind a paltry plea, that injustice having 
been done, and having secured the sanction of a 
previous Administration, nothing shall be done 
to right the wrong. 

I acknowledge that the requests of contractors 
to be released from their fines should not be com- 
plied with without looking closely into the cir- 
cumsUknces. If the case be as the Senator from 
Louisiana staled it, I hope the Postmaster Gen- 
eral will deal r^idly with these parties, and bind 
them down to a strict fulfillment of the contract so 
far as it can possibly be required in accordance 
with any spirit of fairness or common justice. I 
am inclinea to believe, from all the cireumstances, 
that these contractora did, by the lowness of their 
bid, cut down the service which Congress had de- 
clared the Mississippi valley entitled to. I believe 
they came in with a money-making scheme, and 
they bid sp low as to moke it impoisible to com- 
ply with the full spirit and imention of^lhe law. 



I think the contractora made their bids so low 
that they could not carry out the canscientious 
and enlarged design of Congress when it waa 
proposed to supply the Mississippi valley. 1 have 
no objection whatever to see them dealt sternly 
by. 

There was one portion of the remarks of the 
Senator from Louisiana in which I concur so cor- 
dially that I could not willingly keep silent when 
he gave utterance to them. I allude to his remarks 
as to the stubborn spirit with which the Postmas- 
ter Greneral under tnis Administration has dealt 
with everything west of the mountains. Full 
mail facilities were granted to the elder States of 
the Union years ago. The Postmaster General 
seems unable to appreciate the fact that the val- 
ley of the Mississippi is not only well populated y 
but teeming with wealth and intelligence. He 
could not appreciate such palpable facts as these, 
and has been unable to comprehend the necessity * 
for extending mail service towards these people. 
We are consequently left in the cpndiiion of mere 
remonstrants, and now we are reduced from that 
to the part of poor beggars. That is the history 
of his administration of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Since he came into office, there has been 
no enlargement in the spirit or intelligence of the 
man, and no justice in his honor. That is my 
belief, and I express it before the SenatCrand be- 
fore God. His action in this case is a proof to 
me that he would like to crush the men who dared 
to accept the contract for this service when Con- 
eress compelled him against his will to let it. I 
believe he has borne hardly on them by absurd 
and unrighteous decisions, and I think the Con- 

fress of the United States ought to interfere, 
like his whole action in regard to the general 
subject, his action in this case ought now to be 
disregarded, and receive the condemnation of a 
vote of a want of confidence. Look at his general 
conduct, and look at it in regard to any south- 
western question connected with his Department. 
When there is any project which is desired by a 
commercial community he can expend milliona 
for it. When a proposition is made for the ben- 
efit of the valley of the Mississippi, he says it is 
not a direct line of travel, but is merely an acces- 
sory route, although at least three hundred mil- 
lion doUara' worth of commeree pass annually on 
those watere, and a great number of States are 
interested, and millions of people traverse them 
from year to year. From the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, to Europe, and to China, you can have 
steam lines. On the lakes you can have all kinds 
of mail facilities. In the East you can have fa- 
cilities Hi every direction < Any railroad that is 
east of the mountains has no difficulty at all. 
When, however, you come to the valley of the 
Mississippi, which so many men of enlarged 
mind and statesmanship long ago pronounced 
to be the richest area for hunfan happiness and 
human advancement, teeming with population, it 
looks to the Postmaster General as a little valley 
secluded in the mountains, of no importance, and 
he can do nothing for it. Let me give the Senate 
one instance. I can write a letter to St. Peters- 
burgh, in Russia, and obtain an answer as soon 
as I can write to and receive an answer from the 
remote parts of the State of Arkansas. How 
does this happen ? It is from the infamous pre- 
tension to facility that the Postmaster General 
contends he has given to that State. 

Mr. President, I have not put a foot inside of 
the Post Office Department for about twelve 
months, or if I have stepped inside its door, it 
was for the purpose of seeing a clerk, and asking 
a question, and never to go near the office of the 
Postmaster General himself, or the office of either 
of the three Assistant Postmastera Greneral — not 
that I blame them, but the head of the Depart- 
ment. Theire is no hope of justice for those who 
live west whilst that Department is held by a man 
who is as stubborn, as stern, add as regardless 
as the present head of that office. I might add 
other words; but I do not wish to say anything 
more severe than I have already said. * I know 1 
have not exceeded by a single word my own be- 
lief in regard to the manner in which this Depart- 
ment has been managed. 

I hope the amendment will prevail, not that I 
wish any Postmaster General to deal otherwise 
than sternly with this company; but knowing the 
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connection of the present Postmaster Greneral 
with this business, I should dislike to have his 
decisions regarded by us as conciusive without 
inquiry. If now, when the proposition is made, 
we refuse to agree to it, it looks as if we had de- 
termincd that his decision should be considered 
as rt$ judical <, and a fu'ure Administration should 
not consider the subject at all. I think it would 
be unfortunate if the Senate should now reject 
the amendment which merely allows a future offi- 
cer to consider the facta an4the causes of failure 
in detail. Truth and a want of confidence in the 
justice of the present Postmaster General compel 
me to say that I sincerely hope this amendment, 
which allows the next Administration to consider 
the case, will be adopted by the Senate on this 
occasion. 

Mr. BAYARD. I shall vote against this amend- 
ment, and vote against it because I think it is the 
most dangerous precedent that can possibly be 
set, in reference to an appropriation bill. Your 
post office system is a large system. Under it 
you arc necessarily obliged to confide to the Post- 
master (General the right of enforcing the per- 
formance of contracts by the contractors. In view 
of all the varied, conflicting interests with which 
he has to deal, in the course of the arrangement 
of different routes throughout the United States, 
the power of fininj^ is absolutely necessary. It 
must of necessity be a discretionary power; that 
is, if the contract is not pcrformea, the fine fol- 
lows; but in the discretion of the executive officer, 
the party may be relieved from the fine, if circum- 
stances are brought before him to justify it. 

What IS the object of this amendment? It is 
to arraign the conduct of the Postmaster Greneral 
in the exercise of his discretion as to a particular 
contract; arraign him without hearing nim; and 
determine beforehand that he has decided and 
fined unjustly. If you set that precedent in one 
case, do you not know enough of the interests 
involved in these private contracts with the Post 
Office Department, to know what the result will 
be ? In every case in which there are any serious 
fines, an ex parU statement is easily made to the 
Senator of the State, or to some other member of 
the body, and he comes here and asks you to 
have a reexamination of the case. In other 
words, the administrative power of the Postmaster 
General is entirely sot aside, and Congress them- 
selves undertake to interfere in the details of ad- 
ministration. That is the result of this amend- 
ment, if once adopted. It will not stop here. 
You will have constant applications of the same 
kind. 

I do not mean to say that there is no class of 
cases where, if a Postmaster General has com- 
mitted wrongs or injuries to an individual in the 
course of the administration of his office, and that 
fact is fully and fairly made out to me on a pri- 
vate application, disconnected with the general 
public oppropriation bill, I may not be willing to 
authorize his successor to reexamine and adjust 
the account; but I do hold, contrary to the hon- 
orable Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Johnsok,] 
that if there is a rule necessary in this Govern- 
ment, it is that the decisions of one Postmaster 
General on the subject of fines cannot be reversed 
by his successor without a special act of Congress 
for the purpose. Where would be the end of it? 
In the Reeside case, what was the basis of the 
claim? That Mr. Kendall, as Postmaster Gen- 
eral, had assumed the right to reverse his prede- 
cessor's decision, and disallow allowances that 
had been previously made. If the rule is to work 
at all, it must work both ways. The very basis 
on which thiit claim rested was, that Mr. Barry's 
allowances having been legally made by him, Mr. 
Kendall, on coming into power afterwards, ought 
not to have undertaken to review them. There 
would be no end to the abuse of discretion in that 
way, if such a power were admitted. You may 
go back for five, ten, or twenty years, in order to 
rip up the accounts of contractors; you may go 
back, as you have done with your revolutionary 
claims, until the memory of man can knownothing 
about them, and satisfactory evidence is* evaded, 
and then an ex partt statement will do instead of 
proof, for drawmg money out of the Treasury for 
private pur|>08e8. That is the result, if you set 
the precedent that Congress, on an appropriation 
bill, without one particle of evidence before you 



other than mere allegations of Senators, (indulged 
in this case no doubt in good faith,) will under- 
take to reverse a decision of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

Senators have sustained the amendment by a 
most bitter and sarcastic attack on the conduct 
o( the Postmaster General; not in reference to 
this particular case, founded on facts, but as to 
his general management and course of action in 
ref(grence to the transportation of the mails on the 
Mi.s8issippi river. With the justice of these at- 
tacks this propositron has nothing to do. They 
cannot either aid or enforce it in any way what- 
ever. If he took an erroneous view of his duty, 
in regard to the necessity of transporting the mails 
on the Mississippi river — if he disobeyed the 
orders of Congress in reference to it, that is a dis- 
tinct question altogether. It has nothing to do 
with whether he performed his undoubted duties 
rightly in reference to the fining in this case. That 
is strictly an executive duty; and I hold that, if 
the party desires to revise the performance of that 
executive duty, he should come before you with 
his private bill; let him show his items and bis 
circumstances; let him satisfy a committee of the 
Senate that injustice has been done. Then, and 
then only, will be the proper time to authorize a 
revision of the accounts. The representations of 
the proper officer as to the facts of the case /and 
the reasons why he has not remitted the fines im- 
posed by law for the non-performance of the con- 
tract, are utterly unknown to you; and yet you 
undertake to make a prima faeie condemnation of 
him by inserting this clause in an appropriation 
bill. Sir, if such a course as that be pursued — if 
this precedent be established and followed out, you 
will seek in vain for any man fit to fill the office 
of Postmaster General who will place himself in 
a position to be assailed where ne is defenseless 
and unheard. How much magnanimity there is 
in assailing a man under such circumstances, when 
he is about to resign the office which he has occu- 
pied , I leave for others to say. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If the Senator thinks it is 
wanting in magnanimity, let him take up the case 
himself and defbnd the officer. He is most wel- 
come to do so. I certainly shall not complain. 

Mr. BAYARD. I did not yield the floor to the 
honorable Senator from Arkansas. He did not 
ask me to yield the floor to him for an explana- 
tion. I was expressing my opinions. I had not 
yielded the floor. I say that, in my judgment, 
whatever might be my opinions of an executive 
officer of the Government — whatever might be my 
opinions of his course, even where operating on 
my constituents, as to matters having no connec- 
tion with the particular question of the exercise 
of his right, I, at least, would not feel myself 
called upon to assail him in reference to them 
just at the time he was about to relinquish his 
office. I seek not to condemn the honorable Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. He takes his views of his 
duties; I take my own. All these matters rest in 
opinion. I think 1 have a right to express my 
opinion . I should not consider, at least as regaras 
myself, that I was treating an officer with what I 
call magnanimity, if I should assail him under 
these circumstances. The Senator takes a differ- 
ent view. He may have stronger grounds. I 
have no cause of complaint against the Postmas- 
ter General. I may have haS, and I have had, 
in reference to other officers connected with the 
executive department of the Government; yet I 
think no man has ever heard me on this floor un- 
dertake to assail executive officers of the Govern- 
ment in time that is past, or more especially now 
when they are about to resign the office which 
they hold. I have, therefore, given the evidence 
practically myself of what I consider is the true 
rule of action. I adverted to it more for the pur- 
pose of showing that it has no relation to the 
question of the propriety of passmg this amend- 
ment. No matter whether he has i>een unjust or 
not — no matter whether he has been prejudiced 
against carrying the mails there or not — that is 
not the question. The question is, whether, in 
the exercise of the high po^er of remitting fines 
under a particular contract, he has done injustice 
to the party, or not. 1 say., if you place on a gen- 
eral appropriation bill clauses like this, authoriz- 
ing the successor of each Postmaster General to 
revise his action as to the executive authority to 
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remit fines, there will be no end to the evils that 
wilt flow from it. One precedent will follow 
another, until you will get no roan to place him- 
self in >i position to be so assailed, arising out of 
the various duties he has to perform, which neces- 
sarily bring him into collision with the interests 
and passions of the various individuals with whom 
he has to deal. No man would take an office of 
that kind to encounter such responsibilities under 
such circumstances. 

Mr. RUSK. I do not think it is at all neces- 
sary either to assail or to defend the Postmaster 
Greneral in connection with this plain proposition « 
or to call in question his acts except so far as their 
may bear on the point presented by the amend- 
ment. It strikes me that a very few words will 
show the honorable Senator from Delaware that 
he is mistaken, and that he has assumed the 
wrong side of this question. 

Here are certain mail contractors fined in the 
sum of |150,000 for a non-compliance with their 
contract. Does he not know that those fines are 
imposed ex parttt upon the statement of any post- 
master who chooses to make a statement tnat the 
mail has failed ? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. RUSK. Does he not know that no poesi- 
ble damage has resulted or can result to the pub- 
lic from the failure to deliver a mail within two 
hours from the time specified, and yet in such a 
case a fine is imposed ? That is a rule of the 
Department. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does not the head ot the De- 
partment investigate that? Is it merel3r the form 
of a fine imposed on the representations of a 
postmaster without examination ? 

Mr. RUSK. I will get to that, and state it all. 
If there is a failure of two hours, which does not 
damage the public service, and which can be ac- 
counted for, and the postmaster at either end of 
the route notifies that failure to the Postmaster 
General, a fine is imposed. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has a right, and it is his duty, to remit fines 
when the contractor comes forward with his tes- 
timony, and shows that the failure did not result 
in any damage to the public service, or that it was 
impossible for him, by some accident, to fulfill 
the contract. Is not that so? If a contractor in 
Oregon or on the Mississippi river should fail for 
one or two years in presenting his proof, and 
finally came forward with positive proof, that by 
reason of some sufficient legal excuse he was un- 
able to perform the service, would it not be the 
duty of the Postmaster Greneral then to take up 
the case and remit the fine ? 

Mr. BAYARD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. RUSK. 1 ask for that authority here. 

Mr. BAYARD. Thatisso, without any further 
legislation. 

Mr. RUSK. Then that is the monstrous dan- 
ger there is in opening the accounts \ 

Mr. BAYARD. Not at all. 

Mr. RUSK. But there the power exists be- 
yond all doubt, and this provision is but a reaf- 
firmance of that power. Now, what is the state 
of aflairs here? These men have been fined, as 
a matter of course, without a hearing; and they 
come forward with testimony to show that the 
fines ought to be remitted . The Postmaster Gren- 
eral closes the cose upon them, and goes out of 
office. As a mere matter of etiquette and polite- 
ness to the officer who has gone out of office, the 
new Postmaster Gheneral will not take it up and 
consider it. That is the rule of the Department, 
and a very wrong rule it is. The Senator has ad- 
mitted the law and the right. 

Mr. BAYARD. Do I understand the Senator 
to say, that if these fines are imposed without a 
hearing, they are not aAerwards examinable by 
a subsequent Postmaster General, but are treated 
as if the cases had been passed upon by the Post^ 
master General af^r a hearing? The class of 
oases to which I referred, where, I supposed, a 
subsequent Postmaster General has no autboritjr 
to revise a previous decision, is where there has 
been a hearing before the Postmaster Greneral ; and 
in the exercise of the discretion vested in him ho 
has refused to remit the fines. In such a case I 
hold that there is no authority in his successor^ 
without special legislation, to revii^e the decision; 
but, without any legislation at all, I cannot doubt 
that when there has never been a hearing for the 
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purpose of ascertaining whether the fine was im- 
posed justly or not, the successor has a right to 
examine the case. 

Mr. RUSK. The Senator from Tennessee 
stated what is the fact, that he and myself went 
to the Postmaster General on the subject. We 
told him we had come up the Mississippi river, 
and were both apprised of the exertions of the 
company that wanted this contract at $600,000 to 
breaJc down these men, and drive them out of the 
way. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Will the Senator from 
Texas be kind enough to give us an idea of what 
he means by the owners of boats breaking down 
these contractors? How could they break them 
down? 

Mr. RUSE. There are half a dozen ways in 
which it could be done. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. If these contractors had 
the means of carrying out their contract, how 
could other people's ooats prevent them from 
doing so, ana break them down ? 

Mr. RQSK. Are there any two men on the 
Mississippi river who have enough boats to carry 
out a contract? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. There were men having 
a number of boats, and ready to purchase a su^ 
ficient number of boats on the spot, to carry out 
a contract for this service. 

IS^r. JONES, of Tennessee. I will answer the 
Senator from Louisiana, with the permission of 
the Senator from Texas. I can tell him how they 
expected and how they attempted to break down 
these contractors. A company from Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis, combined 
together, in connection with the Central railroad 
of Illinbis, to bid |600,000. These men under- 
bid them. They intended to carry the mail pre- 
cisely as these gentlemen are carrying it, accord- 
ing to the contract. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. In their own boats ? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Not in their own 
boats; they never owned fourteen boats. Now I 
will show how the attempt was made to break 
them down. These very men had a controlling 
flteamboat influence; and as soon as the contract 
was awarded to a planter of Arkansets, (Mr. 
Gaines,) thev held a meeting of steamboat men 
in the city of New Orleans, and passed a resolu- 
tion that they would not carry the mail unless he 
-would payi400,000, which was more than he was 

getting. That is the way they undertake to break 
im down. 

Mr. HUNTER. This discussion convinces 
me that this is a private claim. I think we had 
better raise the question of order. 

Several Senators. Let us vote. 

Mr. HUNTER. If gentlemen are willing to 
▼ote, I will not raise the question of order. 

Mr. BRODHEA D. I am wilUng that the vote 
shall be taken; but I feel it due to the Postmaster 
General, who is a Pennsylvanian, to say a word 
on this subject. I am inclined to vote for this 
amendment on thcf ground thi^t the Postmaster 
General has not reviewed and considered the ap- 
plication of these gentlemen , and on the ground 
that the incoming Postmaster Greneral will, ac- 
cording^ to the practice of the Department, refuse 
to consider their application. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. If the Senator will permit 
me, I wish to put a question, because I find con- 
tradictory statements every five minutes. Has 
the Postmaster General revised these fines or not ? 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I understand he has not 
had time to do it. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Allow me to answer 
the question, for I know personally how the case 
stands. Fines were imposed on Patterson and 
Bran nan . The contractors came here to get a set- 
tlement for the last quarter; they waited here two 
weeks, and when they saw what fines were im- 
posed they asked the rostmaster General to allow 
them ten days' time to go and get proof to show 
that injustice was done them. That proof has 
been brought here, but the Postmaster General 
has refused to examine it. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Has he decided upon the 
question of remitting the fines ? 

Mr. JONEIS, of Tennessee. He imposed the 
fines. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Has he decided upon the 
application for a remission ? 



Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. He refuses to 
consider it at all. 

Mr. BENJAMIN Then the next Postmavter 
General can do it. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. He would refuse 
to consider the testimony. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. It then appears that the 
Postmaster General has not considered this appli- 
cation. Why, I do not know. Probably he nas 
very good reasons for this course. Perhaps he 
has not had time. I am not to assign an im- 
proper motive to the Postmaster General. On the 
ground that these gentlemen may be deprived of 
a hearine, I feel inclined to vote for this amend- 
ment. They ought to have^a hearing. They 
have aright to a hearing under the existing laws; 
and the courtesy whicn may prevail in the De- 
partment when a new Postmaster Gleneral comes 
in ought not to prevent that hearing. 

Now, one word in regard to the suggestions of 
my honorable friend ^om Arkansas. I know 
his generous nature. He is a little impulsive to 
be sure, but honest and brave. I think upon re- 
flection he will conclude that he has gone a little 
too far in his remarks respecting the out-going 
Postmaster General. It is well known that confi- 
dential relations between the Postmaster Greneral 
and myself have not been very great; yet I must 
do him the justice to say, that bis conduct as Post- 
master General will conipare favorably with that 
of his predecessors. He has exceeded my ex- 

Eectations. He came here without experience, 
ut his integrity as Postmaster General remains 
untouched, and he goes out, I think, with consid- 
erable credit. 

Mr. BIGLER. As a member of the Commit- 
tee on the Post Ofiice and Post Roads I have a 
few words to say- 

Mr. HUNT£n[l.. I must raise the question of 
order. I find the debate is to go on. 

Mr. BIGLER. I hope the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will indulge me in a very few remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bigler] is entitled to 
the floor, unless the Senator from Virginia riM| 
to a question of order. ^ 

Mr. HUNTER. I think this is a private 
claim. I see we shall discuss it all day. I wish 
to have a decision of that point. 

Mr. BIGLER. If the Chair decide it out of 
order I shall forbear. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania was entitled to the floor; but 
the Senator from Virginia raises a question of 
order. The question, I understand, is, that this 
is a private claim, and therefore not admissible 
un(|er the rules. The Chair decides that it is not 
a private claim. The Chair considers that it is 
one which may afifect materially the public ser- 
vice in the adjustment of questions between con- 
tractors and the Government. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I shall have to take an ap- 
peal from that decision, very reluctantly, because 
there are a number of other claims on this bill, 
and we must decide this question one way or the 
other definitively. I ask that the amendment be 
read; and I will say a word on the appeal, and 
submit it to the Senate. 

The Secretary read the amendment; which is to 
insert: 

JlndbtU/urtker Moefcrf. That the Poetmaster Geneial 
be, and he is hereby, authorised to reSxamtne and adjust all 

auestiona aruing out of fines imposed upon the contractors 
>r cairyiog ibe mails upos the Mississipin river. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. That amendment states that 
fines have been imposed on the contractors for car- 
rying the mails. No public service is required 
by the amendment to be done; no public interest 
whatever is involved; on the face of the amend- 
ment not a solitary individual in the nation is 
interested except the contractors. It is not for 
the purpose or subserving any public interest. 
The proposition is simply that the next Postmaster 
General shall have it m his power to relieve these 
contractors from their fines. I think if the Pres- 
ident had seen the words of the amendment he 
could not possibly have decided that it is a public 
matter, or that it is anytliing else than a private 
claim. I cannot conceive a public interest involved 
in it at all. Individuals complain that they have 
been improperly fined; and they ask Congress 
to pass a law to relieve them by a provision iidded 



to an appropriation bill, putting it in the power 
of an oflicer hereafter to oe in office, to revise the 
decisions of his predecessor, which have inflicted 
the fines. Who is to be benefited if the amend- 
ment shall prevail ? Nobody but the party fi ncd . 
Who is to be injured if it shall fail ? Nobody but 
the partv fined. I cannot conceive a possible 
private claim if this is not one. 

Mr. BROWN. I think I can answer the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Louisiana, and show 
wherein the public aie concerned in this matter. 
Suppose these fines, unjust as they may be, shall 
be enforced, and the company be thereby broken 
down, and compelled to surrender the contract, 
the mail stops. Then you must have a new com- 
pany con^e in and take it, if it is carried at all, at 
|60U,000. Has the country no interest in a ques- 
tion of this sort ? I think if there ever was a 
proposition in which the public was interested , 
It is this one. If there were five hundred com- 
panies like this, I would aid them all in this way, 
and do it in time to prevent injury to the public 
service. 

Mr. RUSK. I shall not delay the Senate, for 
I know that every word I say keeps my friend 
from Virginia on nettles, and that by protracting 
the debate I run the risk of having to do what I 
did last night — sit up very late; but I am rather 
astonished that the Senator from Louisiana, with 
his great abilities, should not draw the distinc- 
tion between this case and that of a private claim. 
The Chair decided, as I think is apparent, that 
this provision is for the execution of a public 
law. It makes no diflferance whether one indi- 
vidual, two individuals, or forty individuals are 
benefited by the execution of a public law; it is 
of a general nature, and not a private claim. In 
the execution of a public law, these fines were 
imposed. In the execution of a public law, the 
Postmaster Greneral should examine the question 
and determine whether they will not be remitted, 
so that throughout, from oeginning to end, the 
proposition is to keep open the question of the 
execution of a public law of the country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.'^ The Chair 
will say to the Senator from Louisiana that he 
read the amendment before he made his decidion. 
The 30th rule of the Senate provides, ** No amend- 
ment shall be received whose object is to provide 
for a private claim, unless it be to carry out the 
provisions of an existing law or a treaty stipula- 
tion." The Chair understands a private claim 
within the meaning of the rule, in general at least, 
to be some pecuniary demand upon the Govern- 
ment which is brought before Congress. That 
cannot be made the subject of an amendment to 
an appropriation bill. The Chair understands 
this amendment to be a direction by Congress 
that the relations subsisting between a contractor 
and the Government shall be reviewed by one 
of the officers of the Government, in which the 
public service may be materially interested. The 
question is, '* Shall the decision of the Chair stand 
as the judgment of the Senate ?" 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I withdraw the appeal, and 
give notice that if this amendment passes I shall 
press the point again in the Senate when the bill 
shall be reported from the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. BIGLER. I shall not detain the Senate 
by discussing the main (question involved, for I 
know Senators are very impatient, and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia is anxious to get the public 
business disposed of; but as a member of the 
Committee on the Post Ofiice and Post Roads, 1 
wish to say that, from the examination which 
took place in that committee, I became satisfied 
that this case, as it now stands, is a severe one 
on the parties interested, and who make this 
application. I assented to report the provision 
authorizing the successor of the present Post- 
master Greneral to make the examinations. I do 
not choose to go into an inquiry as to the conduct 
of the Postmaster Greneral m this particular cose, 
to inquire whether it was liberal or correct. This 
much I beg to say, in reply to the Senator from 
ArkanBas,that whatever! may think of the policy 
of the Postmaster General rn reference lo u par- 
ticular contract, or wiih regard to supplying the 
mails generally , I have known that officer too long 
to believe that he was actuated by any other than 
just, honorable, and high motives. He may hava 
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erred; I certainly differed with him often, not 
only in reference to special matters, but I have 
felt, with re^rd to the general management of 
the Post Office Department, he was too much 
inclined to economy. I should have preferred to 
sec him expend a much lar/s^cr sum of money in 
giving the people mail facilities. Such policy 
would have possibly been the best use that could 
be made of the surplus funds of which we have 
heard so much, I'simply rise for the purpose of 
saying to my friend from Arkansas, that I can- 
not sit here, and listen to his severe personal im- 
putations, as I understand them, upon the Post- 
master Genera], without repelling them as unjust 
and. un necessary. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will the gentleman allow 
•me one word f From the remark made by him 
it would be implied that I had charged the Post- 
master Greneral with a want of integrity, or with 
dishonesty or dishonor. I have not charged him 
with either, nor in the course of any part of my 
remarks can that be found. I charged him dis- 
tinctly with injustice and with a want of any en- 
larged view of*^ his duty, or any clear or just con- 
ception of the rights and the wants of ihc people 
whose interests were confided to his hands. That 
i« my charge, and I believe it to b^ just. 

Mr. BIGLCa. The Senator has modified his 
remarks, and they may not warrant the inference 
which I made, lie only makes the allegation of 
injustice, as a consequence. That is a matter of 
opinion, and does not amount to an allegation of 
wrong. With these remarks, I leave the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. BRIGHT called for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment; and they were ordered. 

Mr. MALLORY. I shall feel constrained, on 
the yeas and nays being called, to vote against 
this amendment; and I wish to slate, in a few 
words, the reason for doing so. I know that, 
within the borders of my own State, great public 
inconvenience hafl been felt from this system of 
underbidding for mail contracts. There was a 
contract, I know, for supplying an important mail 
to one of the jprincipal cities of the South, (Appa- 
lachicola,) which was let out three different times 
to under-bidders, who were notoriously unable 
to perform the contract, and who came here ap- 
plying for a remission of the fines imposed on 
them. I am well convinced, from my own brief 
experience, that the only way we can possibly 
enrorce the proper transmission of the mails is to 
hold the contractors firmly up to their corftracts, 
and not remit them, unless they make a clear 
showing. My friend from Texas has shown that 
the Postmaster General has, and does, exercise 
the power of remitting penalties, on a fair show- 
ing that the contractor has been unable to perform 
bis contract, through the act of God or unavoid- 
able accidents. I Jo not know but that the Post- 
master General, in this identical case, has taken 
up all these considerations and remitted portions 
of the penalties. Whether he has or noc, at all 
events, until the parties who have suffered the in- 
justice come here and present a case on which we 
can act, I shall feel constrained, from motives Df 

rublic policy, to vote against this amendment as 
woula if it occurred in my own State. I know 
the only way we can possibly have the mails 
carried correctly is by holding parties to their 
contracts. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I did not intend to make any 
remarks on this subject; but inasmuch as the 
action of the Postmaster Greneral, in his official 
character, has been made the subject of attack on 
the one side, and commendation on the other, and 
I mean to vote against this amendment giving 
an appeal to his successor, I desire to say a few 
words. In relation to his whole conduct on the 
subject of the Mississippi river mail, I do not al- 
low the justice of the culogium passed upon him 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bigler,] 
who says he has always been actuated by high, 
just, and honorable principles. I wish to put my 
disclaimer upon the record. I do not want to 
make any particular attack on the Postmaster 
General; but in my own experience I have had 
reason to know, or to have the firmest conviction, 
that he has not acied upon the principles claimed 
for him by the Senator from Pennsylvania. That 
is all I have to say, 

Mr. RUSK. I dislike to protract the debate, 



but I must say a word. We are about now— - 
some from commendation of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and some against him, some because they 
have had mail contracts in different sections of the 
country taken by irresponsible contractors, and 
not carried out, and some from various motives — 
to vote down an amendment which simply author- 
izes these men to come forward, as everybody 
admits they have a right to do, if they be not pre- 
cluded by the etiquette of the Departments, and 
show that they were entitled to have these fines 
remitted. It is not taking money out of the public 
Treasury; but it is taking money out of the 
pockets of these contractors, and they say they 
nave performed the service. What will be the 
result of rejecting the amendment? You refuse 
to permit tnese men to go before the incoming 
Postmaster General, state their whole case, bring 
forward their testimony, and have their fines re- 
mitted, if they present proper testimony, but you 
impose on them the necessity of coming before 
Congress; and if they come before Congress, and 
show what they will be bound to show before the 
PostmasteV General, Congress would be unjust if 
it did not remit the fine. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. Allow me to ask 
the Senator from Texas a question. Will he state 
whether he has any information in his possession, 
or knows of his own knowledge, that the Post- 
master General has refused to hear evidence that 
the failures were produced by circumstances 
beyond the control of these contractors — such as 
ice, fogs, and storms? 

Mr. RUSK. The extent to which I can answer 
that question of my own knowledge is this: I 
went, as the Senator from Tennessee has stated, 
with that Senator to the Postmaster General. 
These contractors called on me as I came up the 
Mississippi river. We had a difficulty in getting 
up, in consequence of low water. I came up on 
one of their boats. The Senator from Mississippi 
came up with us< they did the best they could, 
and dia remarkably well. Some boats of the 
six -hundred -thousand-dollar-bid gentleman were 
sticking on the bar below Mempliis; we passed 
(Am in the night. I went, at the instance of the 
Senator from Tennessee, with him to the Post 
Office Department. The Postmaster General said 
the papers respecting the fines imposed on the 
reports of the postmasters were not made out, but 
as soon as they were made up he would notify 
the Senator from Tennessee TMr. Jonss] and 
myself, and we could go up. I stated that I had 
come up on the boats, and seen the performance 
of one trip. I have not been notified to attend 
the Department since; but one morning, some 
week or two afler the visit I have mentioned , when 
I was at the Department, I was told that the Post- 
master General had disposed of the case. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I am not ready to vote in this 
case to make it an exception to every other case 
arising under the existing law. The course of 
business is under the law. If the Postmaster Gen- 
eral impose a fine where there has been a failure, 
the party fined has a right to a hearing afterwards 
for the remission of that fine; and if he has bad 
a hearing, and the Postmaster General has decided 
that he is not entitled to a remission, then it is 
closed before himself, and before a successor, ex- 
cept where he can present new testimony such as 
would justify a new hearing of a case in a court 
of chancery. That is the rule that prevails in ail 
the Departments. 

In this present case it seems to roe, from the 
statements here, that the contractors have had 
unusual difficulties to contend with, arising from 
a competition between them ond others with 
regard to this mail service. There may have 
arisen out of that grounds upon which, in con- 
nection with further proof, a further hearing may 
be properly had upon those fines which have not 
been definitively passed upon by the Postmaster 
General. If in any case proof has been offered 
to him, and the question has been left for decision 
— if Jie has refused to hear for want of time, or 
for any other cause < — eitlier he himself, or his 
successor, would have an undoubted right to hear 
and to decide afterwards. It is important in the 
Departments that this rule should oe carried out 
in all cases, and it is carried out in all cases, and 
without it there would be no security to the puMic; 
bat for all time after points had been decided in 



favor of the Government against the payment of 
money, there might be application after applica- 
tion, and the Treasury be open to be plundered 
indefinitely in the future, whereas, if tnere is a 
decision in favor of the party, and the money is 
once paid, it cannot be reclaimed. It is indis- 
pensably necessary to the administration of the 
Departments that this rule, which has been rec- 
ognized by the Supreme Court, should be adhered 
to; and if relief is necessary in a case that cannot 
be brought within the rules of the Department for 
relief, the party ought to apply to Congress. 

These parties may be entitled to relief; and if 
a case has been maae before Congress in advance 
entitling them to relief, it is of course for Con- 
gress to determine whether relief shall be wanted 
in advance; but I am so deeply convinced of the 
necessity of adhering to these rules in the admin- 
istration of the Department, that I cannot consent 
to this proposition. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I wish to say a 
word by way of reply to the interrogatory of my 
colleague [Mr. Bell] addressed to the Senator 
from Texas, [Mr. Rusk.] If I understood hia 
question, he desired to know whether any addi- 
tional testimony had been presented after the im- 
position of these fines, which had not been con- 
sidered. That is the question. \ 

At the end of the last quarter the proper clerk 
in the Post Office Department made up the account 
of this company. When Mr. Brannan and Mr. 
Patterson came here, they examined the account 
and found what they alleged to be exorbitant 
fines against them, and they asked the Postmaster 
General to allow them time to go home and send 
to New Orleans for the active partner there, and 
bring up the proofs as to the failures. That was 
accorded to them. The agent came on and 
brought the proofs with him, and they were filed 
in the Department. A few davs thereafter, the 
Senator from Texas and myself went to the Post 
Office Department, and called upon Mr. Campbell, 
and asked him when he woula take up that case 
and consider the finee which had been imposed. 
He said as soon as the papers were made out he 
would do it, and he woula notify us as soon as 
they were made out. We waited about ten days, 
these gentlemen remaining here during the time. 
Hearing nothing from the Postmaster General, 
we addressed him a note calling his attention to 
his promise to us to have the papers made oat 
speedily, and notify us, in order that these gentle- 
men might have a bearing and go home; but from 
that time to this we have heard nothing of it. The 

f roofs brought on by these gentlemen, so far as 
know, have never been seen by Mr. Osmpbell, 
.though they were filed in his Department. It is to 
obviate that very difficulty that I ask for relief. 

Mr. MALLORY. I should like to ask my 
friend from Tennessee whether or not the incom- 
ing Postmaster General, whoever he may be, will 
not have the power to reinvestigate this case upon 
the presentation of new testimony, without any 
such amendment as is now finding ? And is tt 
not usual in the ' Post Office Department, as in 
other Departments, to reinvestigate a case on the 
presentation of new testimony? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I will answer with 
a great deal of pleasure, and answer it by appeal- 
ing to the distinguished Senator from Vermont, 
tMr. CollamerIj who once presided over that 
)epartment. I understand that the power doea 
exist; nobody can question the power; but that 
sort of courtesy which'existsin the Departments, 
I think, has usually been applied to the rejection 
of any claim for a rehearing. The Senator from 
Vermont suggested to me another reason, which 
I think is entitled to high consideration. The 
present Postmaster Greneral settles the Question, 
and the incoming Postmaster General cannot 
possibly know on what grounds he has settled it, 
for there is no record to show it. It is optional 
with him; and if he does it, he does it in the dark, 
without leaving a record of why or wherefore. I 
grant that the power exists if he chooses to exer- 
cise it; but if he docs not choose to do it under 
this sort of courtesy, he may refuse to do it for 
the reason that it was settled by his predecessor. 
He cannot know the reasons on which his prcde* 
cessor has settled any question. 

Mr. COLLAMER. 1 will state the practice 
as to fines. The pottmatters at the end of each 
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route make a report monthly of tlio failures of the 
mails, if they do not arrive at the schedule time,' 
and Ktate the difference between the time of arrival 
and the schedule time. There ia a department in 
the office which is called the inspection office, at 
the head of which is a clerk, and he has copies 
before him of the contracts. He compares the 
returns with the schedules in the contracts, and 
wherever there are failures he enters the fines 
pursuant to the terms of the contract, as a matter 
of course. These fines stand, and are quarterly 
returned to the Auditor's office, so as to be charged 
in the settlement of the accounts. Nothing is 
ever done by the Postmaster Greneral; his atten- 
tion is never called to it, unless the persons thus 
fined object. Unless they call it up, it stands as 
the result of the contract, a forfeiture for failure. 
Ail fines, which are made on a mere inspection 
of the papers, stand, unless the contractor him- 
self asks the Postmaster General to' remit them 
or reduce them. He produces his testimony; 
and if he shows, to the satisfaction of the head of 
tlic Department, that the failure was unavoidable, 
the fine is remitted, and in that case it is entered 
on the record "remitted." If the application 
should be made to the Postmaster General to 
remit, and he, on examination, did not decide to 
remit, or decided that he would not remit, the 
record would not show anything. As he did not 
conclude to remit the fine, it would stand as it 
was, so that his successor coming in after him 
rould not aiways tell whether he had passed on 
the subject or not. If he had passed on it favor- 
ably, the record would show it. If he had not 
passed on it favorably* it would not show it; he 
would have to resort to parol, as lawyers say, 
and examine the clerk at the head of the inspec- 
tion officc, to know how that matter was. When 
the Postmaster General has refused to remit a 
fine, he has passed on that question, and will never 
take it up again unless there is new-discovered 
testimony, and on such occasions he will take it 
up. But sometimes it is difficult, in fact impos- 
sible, to ascertain whether he has adjudged the 
case or not. The parties go to his successor, and 
ask for a revision of the decision, and the fine 
stands ** not remitted." In point of fact it was 
not remitted, because it was passed upon. They 
showod their testimony, but they did not con- 
vince the head of the Department that it ought 
to be remitted, and therefore they come to nis 
successor and ask him to take it up, and they 
offer him nothing new. He wants to know, in 
the first place, whether his predecessor passed 
upon it. If he did, he will not do anything about 
it, unless tiiere is new-discovered testimony. 
For precaution and safety, there should be a pro- 
vision of law clearly showing to him that he might 
examine such case, because, as has been observed 
in this case, some gentlemen say the Postmaster 
General refused to examine; others say he refused 
to remit; others say he has the papers and will 
not exaniino them. They do not seem to undei^ 
stand among themselves exactly how the fact is; 
and if the successor has no rule ^iven him, he 
will be in the same trouble. If this amendment 
bo passed, he will have no doubt about his power 
to Examine the case. 

Mr. BRIGHT. It was my intention to say 
nothing in reference to this amendment. One of 
the gentlemen, however, who has been named by 
the Senator from Tennessee, is my neighbor and 
friend; and, as I shall vote against the amend- 
ment, it is proper, perhaps, Uiat I should giVe 
my reasons for doing so. 

in the first place, (with due deference to the 
opinion of the Chair,) I regard this as a private 
claim, and therefore excluded under the rule. It 
is admitted by the Senator from Texas that the 
Poairaaatcr General, under the authority given 
hitn to examine this and like claims, has decided 
that the parties are entitled to be fined. The law 
that authorizes this service, and gives it to the 
present contractors, provides that they shall carry 
the mail l^etWcen certain points within a specified 
liino, and makes it the duty of the different post^ 
n)a.<ttfjr3 orogents, althese and intermediate points 
of the route, to make reports as to failures. These 
reports go to the Postmaster General, and »n op- 
portunity Ih given to the delinquent pasties to 
present their proof, showing that the failures for 
which they have been fined were unffvoidoble. 
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The proofs in this case are admitted to have been 
before the Postmaster General, and I understand 
that he has decided that the parties ar^ liable, 
under the law, to be fined in the sum of one hun* 
dred thousand or one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars — the precise amount is immaterial. It is, 
then, an adjudicated case. The officer appointed 
by law to consider this case has decided against 
the persons for whose benefit this amendment is 
offered. 

Now, what does this amendment propose ? It 
proposes that the incoming Posiniaster General 
may review the decision of nis predecessor, and , 
if he differs in opinion with him, of course reverse 
it. I ask, has this been the practice heretofore? 
I apprehend it has not. It these parties feel 
aggrieved by the decision of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, they may do what you find other parties are 
reauired to do in every direction — introduce (heir 
bill, and it comes up as a private claim on its 
merits. If the Postmaster GeneraK in the exer- 
cise of that discretionery power which is given 
him under the law, has decided wrongly, it is in 
the power of Congress to reverse that decision, 
or Congress may refer the claim to the Court of 
Claims — the court established for the express 
purpose of considering just such cases as this. I 
say, with due deference to the opinion of the 
Chair, I must reeard this as a private claim, and 
on that point alone 1 feel it my duty to vote against 

it. . . ' 

But another reason. My impression is, that 
the passage of this amendment would be regarded 
as tne establishment of a precedent that weuld 
lead to the expenditure of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, upon the same principle that you 
open this case and erive to the Postmaster Gren- 
eral power to decide that other failures which 
have heretofore been charged against contractors 
were improperly charged; upon the same prin- 
ciple, you must open up and make allowance to 
hundreds of other contractors all over the coun- 
try. I can imagine that it would require hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to liquidate the claims 
that would at once be set up bv various lines of 
steamers that have been engaged for the last thirty 
years in carrying mails on Uie Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers. It is no answer to my argument to 
say that this particular case is a hard case. These 
parties, when thev took this contract,Jtnew its rer 
quirements and tne obligations they were taking 
upon themselves. They knew that they were 
required within certain specified time, unless a 
eood and satisfactory excuse could be offered, to 
deliver the mail at the points and intermediate 
points named in their contract; and that when- 
ever they failed so to do they were to pay the 
penalty prescribed by law. They took their con- 
tract with that risk; and it is no answer to the 
argument to say that the a«t of God prevented 
the execution of their contract at certain periods. 
Whenever and wherever they could make that 
manifest, I apprehend the Postmaster Grenend 
has made them an allowance. If he has not, it 
is his fault, and not the fault of the law. The 
Postmaster General, in all cases like this, has 
enlarged discretionary power. It is given him 
for the express purpose of meeting just such ac- 
cidents and detentions as have been complained 
of by the friends of this amendment; and it he has 
heard their case, and decided it, I say then it 
becomes a private claim ; and if the parties feel 
aggrieved by the decision, their remedy ia either 
betore Congress* in the form of a bill for their 
relief, or a proceeding in the Court of Claims. 

Tliese are the reasons why I cannot vote for 
this amendment, which personally commends 
itself to my friendly consideration. 1 do not wish 
to make an issue with either or both of the Sen- 
ators fVom Pennsylvania in reference to the action 
of the present Postmaster General, whom they feel 
called upon from their peculiar position to defend; 
I but I indorse every word said by the honorable 
Senator from Louisiana, and much that was said 
by tjie honorable Senator from Arkansas. I mi^ht 
amplify upon some of the points tii'ey presented, 
and give reasons that would go to snow that all 
those Senators have said is true, and then the half 
had not been told. Sir, for the last three years 
we have been, practically speaking, without post 
office facilities — at least sucn as belong to a great 
GoTeroment like this in this age of progress . Go 
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where you will, and you hear complaints of the 
misiflanagement, inefficiency, and general de- 
rangement of mail service; and my own personal 
knowledge wairants me in saying these com- 
plaints are well founded. Why, sir, in the State 
of Indiana, we rely more upon private cnterp .se 
for the speedy transmission of that which is prop- 
erly speaking mail matter than we do upon this 
retiring Postmaster General's arrangements. The 
present nostaharrangement? in the western coun- 
try would gain respect^ility by being compared 
with any of the <* express lines" of the day. 
However, I will not trust myself to amplify upon 
these points. 1 saw, very soon after tne present 
incumbent took the Post Office Department, that 
there was a very larse deficit of such elements as 
are necessary to mcHce a. fit administrative func- 
tionary, and I so said on this floor. The honor* 
able Senators from Louisiana and Arkansas are 
just finding out what I claim to have discovered 
and told them some time ago. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. If the Senator from Indiana 
will permit me, I put in a protest. I think I was 
full as early as he, and a year earlier, in complain- 
ing on this floor of the action of the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I do not mean to 
debate priority with the Senator from Louisiana^ 
or the Senator fror^i Indiana, in their complaints 
against the Postmaster Genera!. I might refer 
them to the record, but I do not care about being 
ftst or last. The Senatoc from Indiana makes 
a point that strikes me as a little singular. He 
objects to this as a private claim. I should like 
to know in what respect it differs from the claim 
of Glover db Mather? They had a contract on 
the same river, and the Postmaster General had 
discontinued the contract, and they came here 
and appealed from the decision of the Postmaster 
General ; and by a provision in an appropriation 
bill, we sent the case to the First £!omptroUer, 
and that honorable Senator [Mr. Bbiobt] was 
the champion of that proposition. I concurred 
with him then; I cannot see for the life of me 
the difference between the two cases. Glover db^ 
Mather were the contractors on the river, as th^se* 
men are; and the Postmaster Greneral had decided 
against them, and they appealed to Con^ss. It 
was put on the appropriation bill, as this is sought 
to be. If this is a private claim, ttiat was a pri- 
vate claim. The Senate decided that was not a 
firivate claim, and the honorable Senator from 
ndiana was the eloquent defender of thai propo- 
sition. 

^ Mr. BRIGHT. It is perhaps proper I should 
reply to the Senator, that Glover & Mather com- 
plained that the Postmaster General had abro* 
.gated their contract by refUsine to give them 
the mail at the time specified in the contract, and . 
they claimed damages for that refusal. There 
was an amendment placed on the Post Office 
appropriation bill that referj^d the. qiaestion to 
the Comptroller of the Treasi^ry, to decide as to 
whether they were entitled to anything according 
to the principles of equity and justice. It was 
an amendment in the usual form — one that is 
attached every session to the general appropria- 
tion bills, and I-havQ no^doubt we shall see such 
provisions on every appropriation bill before this 
session ends. 

Mr. RUSK. The Senator from Indiana claims 
priority of opposition to the Postmaster General. 
The Senator from Louisiana protests aeain^t that, 
and makes the same claim for himself. I have 
no opposition to the Postmaster Gleneral. I came 
in fViehdiy with him, and I trust to remain so for 
a^ood wnile; but I have a protest to enter, that 
this fight over the Postmaster General shall not 
prejudice this case, and perhaps break up a.good 
contract on the Mississippi. Here is a e;entle- 
raan who dislikes him — who says he was the first 
man against him; and here comes another gen- 
tleman who thinks he is a clever man, and it will 
be overslaughing him to vote for this amendment, 
and he refuses to do so on that ground; so that 
the fight over the Postmaster General is to defeat 
justice. I hope that will not be the result. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have but a word to say ; I 
will not detain the Senate on this question. As 
Mr. Campbell, who has been assailed here, is 
about to retire from office, I desire to say that I 
have come to the conclusion «re shall do him more 
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justice when we compare his administration with 
those who may follow — and I know not who is 
to follow, in succession. I believe he has roan- 
aged the Department with abilit)^) with fidelity, 
with integrity, and that his administration will 
compare with that of his predecessors. I only 
hope that his successor will manage the Depart- 
ment as well. It is true, that sometimes I nave 
thought he did not fully appreciate the country 
west of the mountains; but 1 do not know of any 
man east of the mountains who ever has appre- 
ciated it fully; and I have no hope of great re- 
forms in that locality until we have a Postmaster 
General residing west of the mountains, who is 
a western man. I must say, and it is due to 
my own feelings and justice to say, that I do not 
participate in the attacks on tbe Postmaster 
Qenonil. 

Mr. MALLORY. I only rise to say, that 
flrom my intercourse with the Post Office Depart- 
ment—and it has not been limited, by any means 
•~I feel very happy indeed to indorse every word 
said by the Senator from Illinois. The Postmas- 
ter General has pursued precisely the same rigid 
coume in my State as it is eviaent he has pur- 
sued with this contract. 

Mr. WILSON. As we have now had the 
obituary notice of the retiring Postmaster Gen- 
eral, I nope we shall come to a vote on the ques- 
tion before the Senate. It seems to me we are 
taking up an unnecessary amount of time, if we 
intend ever to pass this bill. * 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on 
the amendment, resulted— yeas 37, nays S4; as 
follows: 

TEAS— Meam. Adami, Bell of New Hamiishire, Bell of 
Tennenee, B^er, Brodhead, Brown, Collamer, Crinen- 
den, Dod^, Durkee, Evana, FeMendini, Fitel^ Foater, 
Green, Hazlaii, Houston, IveiBOn, Jobnaon, Jonea of Ten- 
nessee, Busk, Sebastian. Seward, Thompson of Kentucky, 
Trumbull, Weller, and Yulee— 97. 

N A Y8— MfaaiB. Allen. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigga, Bright, 
Butler, Caaa. Ifeudaa, Fiali, Foot, Hunter, Jomea, Jonea 
of towa, Mallory, Mason, Pratt, Pugb. Beid, Slidell, Stuart, 
Tbomaon of New Jersey, Toombs, Toucey, and Wilson— 

. So the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. HUNTER. I ask general consent to 
move that at a quarter before four o'clock we 
take a recess until a quarter before six o'clock. 
I fix that hour on the suggestion of many gentle- 
men. 

Several Sknatoea. Say from four to six 
o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will put the question oy general consent. It is 
moved to take a recess from four to six o'clock.* 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I am directed by the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads to offer 
this amendment as an additional section: 

Jhtdbtitfwihtr tnaeted. That the Postmaater General 
be, and he is bereby, authorized and directed to examine 
the applicattons of Vasaae D. Pinkbam. contractor fbr car- 
rying the United States mall on route No. 67. between Ban- 
Eit and Calaia, in ttie State of Blaine, and of Liewia W. Lad- 
w, contractor fbr carrying the United States maila on route 
No. 1943, fVom Auburn to South Lanaing, in the State of 
New York, to be released fVom their rospectire contracts, 
and in bis discreti<Mi to release either or both of them there- 

ftOffl. 

Mr. HUNTER. Is not that a private claim? 

Mr. COLLAMER. I think jt is not. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I make the point of order that 
this is a private claim. I am not able to see the 
slightest reason to the contrary. I make the point 
of order unless the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance does it. If vou are going to pat all 
private claims on these bills, it wiU take a long 
time to dispose of them. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Can I be heard on the 
point of order ? 

Mr. TOOMBS. I presume so ; but it is proper 
for me to make the point before the Senator pro- 
ce6us 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
of order is not debatable. It i* not always easy 
to determine on the face of the paper what is or 
what is not a private claim. The Cnair considers 
it best to leave the question to the Senate. The 
Chair will put the question to the Senate whether 
this shall be considered a private claim. Senators; 
those who believe this to be a private claim, will 
say *• ay;*' those who are of a contrary opinion, 
will say "no." ' 



Mr. COLLAMER. Can I be heard on this 
question ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not on a ques- 
tion of order. 

Mr. COLLAMER. The amendment merely 
gives to the head of a Department power to in- 
vestigate a matter concerning the mail service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not in 
order to debate a question of order. 

The amendment was decided to be a private 
claim. 

Mr. ADAMS. I offer the following amend- 
ment from the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, as an additional section: 

JSnd he it further enaeted, That the eighth section of the 
act of the 18th of August, 1856, entitled "An act making 
appropriations for tbe service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment,'* &c., be construed aa mandatory, and that the Post- 
master Oeneral be, and he hereby is, required to pay to the 
said Giddings the sum of 933,800 per annum, in lieu Of con- 
tract pay on mail route no. 12900, as directed by aaid sec- 
tion, deaacting4>aymenta heretofore made. 

Mr. HUNTER. That seems to be similar to 
the amendment just offered by the Senator from 
Vermont. This is a private claim, and I raise 
the question of order. 

Mr. ADAMS. This is a provision for the 
payment 

Mr. COLLAMER. I rise to a question of 
order. I was told distinctly by the Chair, and 
by other gentlemen, that I could not be heard 
upon a question of order, and I object to any 
other Senator being heard on a similar question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
was about to inquire whether the question of 
order was made. 

Mr. HUNTER. I raise the question of j>rder. 
I think this is a private claim. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will submit the question to the Senate. 

Mr. WELLER. It will make no difference, 
because a Senator can appeal from the decision 
of the Chair, and debate can be had on that. 
Under the rule of the Senate, questions of order 
must be decided without debate 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule is: 

<< Every question of order shall be decided by the Presi- 
dent without debate, subject to an appeal to the Senate; 
and the President may call fbr the aenae of the Senate on 
any question of order." 

Mr. COLLAMER. Has the Chair asked for 
the advice of the Senate as to whether the Senate 
can hear any arguments on these questions ? 

Mr. TOOMBS. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is 
of opinion that the question is not subject to 
debate. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Then I object to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Adams] proceeding. 

Mr. WELLER. I apprehend an appeal can 
be taken from that decision, if the Senator from 
Vermont chooses, and I know of no rule which 
would authorize the Chair to prevent him fVom 
debating that appeal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
decides that the question must be submitted to the 
Senate without uebate, and the Senator may ap- 
peal from that decision if he chooses. 

Mr, WELLER. But that would be debatable. 

The PRESIDENT pro ten^ore. An appeal is 
debatable. 

Mr. WELLER. That would accomplish the 
purpose of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. RUSK. Was the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Vermont ruled out of order as 
a private claim? 

The PRESIDENT pro tetnpore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RUSK. Who ruled it out? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate, 
by a vote. 

Mr. RUSK. I did not vote, and I move a 
reconsideration. That amendment provides for 
two very small cases; they are hard cases; and I 
am satisfied one word of explanation will induce 
the Senate to pass them. 

The PRESIDENT pro fen^iore. The motion 
ta reconsider cannot be made until the present 
questiouMs disposed of. The Chair decioes that 
upon the submission of a question of order to the 
Senate, it is not the subject of debate. The Chair 
understands the Senator from California to appeal 
from this decision. 

Mr. WELLER. Certainly not. I took no 



appeal. I was only suggesting that the Seriator 
from Vermont could accomplish his object, if he 
desired to/make a statement, by appealing from 
the decision of the Chair, and debating that 
question. - 

The PRESIDENT ftro tempore. The question 
before the Senate is this: The Senator from Vir- 

finia objects to the reception of this amendment 
ecause it is a private claim. The Chair submits 
that question to the Senate. Senators: those who 
are of opinion that this is a private claim will say 
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Mr. RUSK. Is it out of order to say a word i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. W£1LLER. I apprehend the question 
now submitted to the Senate is, whether this 
amendment shall be received. I object to the 
manner in which the Chair states the question , 
viz: ** That those who regard this as a private bill 
will say ay." I think the proper form in which 
the question should be presented is, whether, 
under the rules of the Senate, the amendment 
shall be received. 

The PRESIDENT pro temjiore. The Chair ha« 
no choice as to the manner of the statement. 

Mr. RUSK. I only wish the Senate to under- 
stand that the amendment requires a law passed 
at the last session of Congress to be executed. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I wish to say, in regard to 
the other amendment, that it requires a matter of • 
public service now going on to be arranged. 

The amendment was decided to be a private 
claim, there being, on a division— ayes 94, noee 

Mr. YULEE. The Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads authorized the amendmente 
which have been presented just now, and in ref- 
erence to which the Chair proposed to the Senate 
a question which it seems to me, with great def- 
erence to the Chair, decides nothing. The ques- 
tion submitted to the Senate by the Chair was, 
whether this is a private claim; and the Senate, 
myself concurring, have pronotinced, in reply to 
the question of the Chair, that it is a private 
claim; but what does that decide ? The rule does 
not exclude all private claims as amendments to 
a eeneral appropriation bill. It expressly pro- 
vides an exception, subject to which we suppose 
this case to be: 

" And no amendment shall be received whoee Object is 
to provide for a private claim unleu it be to carry out tbe 
provisions of an ezisting law or a treaty.'* 

That is the qualification. It may be a private 
claim; but if it be a private claim necessary to 
carry out the provisions of an existing law or 
treaty, it is a private claim which is a proper sub- 
ject-matter for presentation as an amendment to 
a eeneral appropriation bill, and that-we suppose 
to DC the case in reference to thes^ claims. I take 
it, therefore, that the question which has been 
propounded to the Senate decides nothing. 

Mr. HUNTER. The question was, I suppose, 
whether it was a private claim excluded unaer the 
rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The quesUon 
can be reconsidered on the motion of a single Sen- * 
ator. The Chair put the question in the way 
he did, of course, under the rule, taking it for 
granted that every Senator would understand the 
point to be, whether it was a ]>rivate claim not 
intended to carry out the provisions of an exist- * 
ing law. The Senator may move a reconsidera- 
tion. 

Mr. PUGH. I move a reconsideration, to ac- 
commodate the Senator from Florida. 

The hour of four o'clock having arrived, the 
Senate took a recess until six o'clock, p. ra., and 
reassembled at that'hour. 

On motion of Mr. HUNTER, the Senate re- 
sumed, as in Committee of *the Whole, the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. No. 636) makuig^ 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
l3epartment for the year ending the 30th of June, 

The PRESIDENT pro ieswore. A motion wae 
made bv the Senator rrom Ohio, [Mr, Pitgh,] to 
reconsiaer the vote by which the Senate determ- 
ined that the last two amendments were private 
claims. Tbe Chair will say in relation to them, 
that since the recess was taken, he hM looked at 
the rule, and is satisfied that his first decisioo warn 
wrong. When a queation is submitted to tiM 
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Senate it ifl open to debate. The Chair decided 
otherwise. The queetion is on the reeonsidera- 
tion. 

Mr. RUSK. U the motion to reconsider the 
TOte on both amendnients? 

The PRESIDKNT pro ^en^xn-e. The Chair ao 
understood. 

Mr. RUSK. Then I desire to state the char- 
' aeter of the two amendments, and I do not think 
there will be any objection to them. 

Mr. SEW A RD. iiet the amendments be read. 

The PRESIDENT ffro tempore. The Chair 
will take the question on each amendment sepa- 
rately. The first is the one offered by the Senator 
from Vermont, to insert as a new section: 

Jhid be Ufmtker enacted. That the Postmsfter General 
be, and be i* hereby, authorised and directed to examine 
Uie applications of vaaea] D. Pinkbam. contractor for car- 
rying uie United States mail on route No. 67. between Ban- 
E»r and Calais, in the State of Maine, ana of Lewis W. 
udtow, for canying the United States mails oo route No. 
19^ from Auburn to South Lansing, in the State of New 
York, to be released from their respective contracts, and in 
his discretion to release either or both of them therefrom. 

When this amendment was submitted to the 
Senate, the Chair submitted the question to the 
Senate whether it was admissible within the rule. 
It is moved to reconsider the vote by which it 
was ruled out. ^^ 

Mr. C0LLAM9R I do not propose to debate 
it, but I wish to say a word or two. These cases 
are of that class which will occasionally arise 
where a man makes a contract for carrying the 
mails, and by a change of circumstances it cannot 
be sustained. In both these cases, as far as we 
have been able to examine the circumstances, 
each of these men had a contract for carrying the 
mail. They have carried the -mails for two years, 
and they nave used up all they had on earth. 
They aregood contractors, and have done all they 
could. They must go on at a loss, or some one 
must supply their place at their risk. We desire 
in these two cases that the Postmaster General 
shall be authorized to examine into the circum- 
stances, and let the men off if he thinks it advi- 
sable. We allow him to arrange it so that he can 
advertise and relet these coVitracts if he chooses, 
but not insist in going on to the ruin of honest and 
ftiithful contractors. That is all there is of it; and 
it is simply to enable him, who understands it 
beUer than we do, to allow compensation if he 
thinks proper. He is without power now to in- 
terfere in the case. We desire to enable him to 
do it, if he can get the service done. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is objected 
that this is a private claim. That question the 
Chair submits to the Senate. The question is, 
Shall this amendment be received under the rules 
of the Senate ? 

The question being taken, the amendment was 
received, and was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tenmore. It is moved 
to reconsider the vote by >^ch ^e following 
amendment was decided to be a pr'ate claim: 

itfnd be U fwOterenacUi, That the eithtli section of the 
act of the 18th of August, 18a6, cntiUed "Ar. act making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment," flic, be construed as mandatory, and that the Post, 
master Geoeral lie, and beiclqr ia> required to pay to the 
•aid Giddiogd the sum of ^|33^0 per aimnm, in lien of the 
contract pay on mail route No. 1300Q, as directed by said 
section, deducting payments heretofore made. 

Mr. ADAMS. I wish \o state to the Senate 
the facts of this case. When the Senate determ- 
ined th# it was a private claim, it of course had 
no knowledge of the facts of the case. Mr. Gid- 
dings bad a contract for carrying the mail from 
San Antonio, in Texas, to Santa F€, New Mex- 
ico. At the time he made the contract the coun- 
try was not annoyed with Indian difficulties, 
and he could not possibly, in the opinion of the 
committee, have anticipated the difficulties which 
subsequently occurred , and wh ich occasioned Tery 
great expense. In consideration of the unex- 
pected and unforeseen additional *expense thus 
thrown upon him*. the committee reported to the 
Senate a bill making an additional allowance, 
increasing his compensation to $33,500 a year. 
The language used was that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral be, ana he is hereby, '* authorized*' to pay 
to Giddings this amount. The bill then want on 
to provide, supposing the circumstances mi^ht 
change* thiit tha PoBtmaster Gtoend at any time 



might discontinue the contract, and put an end to 
it, on twelve months' notice. It was intended by 
the committee, and I understood it was intended 
by the Senate, to give him this additional sum. 
It was appropriate to him, and the contract is 
now being executed— a portion of it has been 
executed, and a portion has not. 

The Postmaster Gteneral, however, has determ- 
ined that the word " authorized" gave him a 
discretion, and though he absolutely refuses to 
put an end to the contract, he says the coi^tractor 
can afford to carry the mail for |25,000 a year, 
and. has paid only the $25,000 a year. This 
amendment is to carry out an existing contract, 
to pay money that has been appropriated, to give 
a construction to a Post Office law which is now 
being executed. There is not a single appropri- 
ation in the bill, from the first clause to the last, 
but what is intended to be paid to an individual, 
whether named or not; ana there is not a single 
appropriation or item in it that more legitimately 
pertains to an appropriation bill for defraying the 
expenses of the Post Office Department than this 
amendment. It is simply to pay a man what we 
have already determined he should be paid; but 
it has been withheld fi^om him by what the com- 
mittee believe to be an erroneous co^^struction. 
These are the facts of the case. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro Umpvrt, It is objected 
to the amendment that it is a private daim. The 
question is, Shall it oe received under the rule? 

Mr.^YULEE. I can state in a moment the 
point jn this case. In the Post Office appropria- 
tion act of last year the Postmaster General was 
authorized to pay a particular sum to this con- 
tractor, who was then, and still is, carrying the 
mail. It il^as the intention of the committee who 
reported it, in authorizing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to do this, to convey an indication of a direc- 
tion to do it. The Postmaster General considered 
that the same discretion remcdncd with him as be- 
fore, and does not allow what the committee rec- 
ommended and Congress agreed should be paid to. 
this contractor. The object of this amendment 
is to correct the phraseology by making it imper- 
ative, instead of an authority to him which he con- 
siders to leave a discretion. 

Mr. RUSK. 1 will state one additional fact. 
There were three of these contractors in the same 

Kredicament. They were provided for by the same 
ill. One was Mr. Hall, of Missouri ; another was 
a gentleman who carried the mail to Salt Lake 
City, Mr. Magraw; and the third was Mr. Gid- 
dings, who carried the mail from San Antonio to 
Santa F£. The merits of the cases were about 
alike, and were so regarded^ by the committee, 
and by Congress. The same provision for the 
relief of the three was passed. In the cases of 
Hall and Magraw, the full amount has been paid; 
but in this case the pay has not been allowed by 
the Postmaster Gteneral. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I should like to hear the 
law read to which this amendment refers. Ac- 
cording to niy recollection, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral was authorized to allow this sum, if, in his 
judgment, he should think it right. 

Mr. ADAMS. There was not a word about 
his judgment. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. He was *• authorized" to 
do it. 

Mr. ADAMS. He was authorized to do it or 
discontinue the contract, as he pleased. 

Mr. WELLER. I will read the law. It is: 

"The Postmaster Oeneral is hereby authorized tt> pay to 
Georite H. Oiddhigs, contractor for carrying the mail on loate 
No. 19900, from Santa Fe.io New Mexico, to San Antonio, 
in Texas, monthly each way, according to the contract under 
which said service is being performed, the sum of ^33,500 
for each year's service, oommencing with the 16th day of 
August, 18S6, to conlinae during his contract : iVsvidei, 
That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, aathor- 
ixed to annul said contract on giving three months' notice 
to the contractor." 

The whole effect of this amendment is simply 
to declare what was the intention of Congress in 
passing that law. 

Mr. xXJLEE. We used a polite term in saying 
"authorized," and we now propose to make tt 
directory. 

Mf . BRODHEAD. What has been done under 
this law ? How much has been paid? Has ths 
conftact been difcontinued ? 



Mr. ADAMS. No; the Postmaster General 
reftises to discontinue it. 

Mr. RUSK. He says he will have to pay 
higher if he discontinues it, and therefore he will 
not let off the contractor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tmpart. It is objected 
that this amendment provides for a private claim. 
That Question the Chair submits to the Senate. 
Shall the amendment be received under the rules ? 

The (question being taken, it was decided in the 
affirmative; and the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. RUSK. I now offer the following amend- 
ment, by authority of the Conwiittee oh the Poat 
Office and Post Roads, as additional sections: 

Bbo.— . .Aid beUJw/tkee-enabtei, That the Postmaster 
General be, and he is hereby, authortaed to contract for tho 
conveyance of the entire leuer mail from such point on the 
Mississippi river as the contractors may select, to San Fran- 
cisco, in the State of California, for six years, at a cost not 
exceeding $300,000 per annum for semi-monthly, $4S0,U00 
for weekly, or $500,000 for semi-weekly service ; to be per- 
formed semi-montbly, weekly, or semi-weekly, at the op- 
tion of the contractors. 

Sec. — . JinA be UfitrtKer enmied, Tliat the contract shall 
reqnirs the service to be performed with good four-horsa 
coaches, or spring wagons, suitable for the conveyance of 
passengers, as well as the safety and security of the n\ails. 

Sec — . Jtnd be ii further enaeteij That the contractors 
shall have the right of way, not exceeding one hundred and 
twenty feet wide^ through the pttblic land during the con- 
Unuance of service, and the riigbt of preemption to three 
hundred and twenty acres of land at each point necessary 
for a station, not to be nearer than ten miles fVom each 
other. 

8bc.— ..AidtettyWMsrcMeCsd, That the said aerviee 
shall be oerformed within twenty-live days for each trip i 
and that, Defore entering into such contract, the Postmaster 
General shall be satisfied of the ability and disposition of 
the parties bona fide to perform the said contract, and shall 
require good ana suAcfent security for the peiformance d 
the same ; the service to commence within twelve months 
after the signing of the contract. 

Mr. HUNTER. It seems to me, sir, that this 
is a large amendment to be put on this bill with 
so Uttle notice — an amendment which proposes to 
establish at once a semi-weeftly mail overland to 
California, and to enter into contractl^ I am free 
to say that if I thought, by adopting this amend- 
ment, we should supersede the ocean mail service 
to California, which is costing us some |800,000 
a year, I should be for it; but my fear is that we 
shall be charged with both in order to make up 
these communications, and that we shall have 
constantly on appropriation bills just such cases 
as the Giddings appropriations to add to the com- 
pensation for which the contractors agreed to carry 
the mail. Such has been the result of attempts 
to carry it for much shorter distances in tiiat 
region of country. I am afraid of this. At any 
rate, I am afraid of it as an amendment to this bill. 
If we oan have satisfactory assurances that, by 
establishing such a route, we shall supersede the 
ocean mail steam service, I would vote for it as a 
separate and independent bill, but not jiere. 

Mr. GWIN. How ean we ever supersede the 
steamships unless we have a mail across the con- 
tinent? and how can we get such a one until we 
make the experiment? California has been in 
possession of the United States more than ten 
years, and yet we have no communication across 
the continent within our own territory. We are 
entirely at the mercy of a steamship coftipany — a 
gigantic monopoly that never can be broken aowa 
unless you give us a mail across the continent* 
I now announce that if you will give us this route, 
and give us that liberal patronage to which we 
are entitled from the Government of the United 
States, so far as I am concerned, I will never go 
for another steam route, nor will I go for renew* 
ing the contract of the line now m existence, 
whenever we can establish the fact that the mail 
can be carried across the continent, as I know it 
can, if you will give us proper aid by this meas- 
ure, we want no steam routes; we need none of 
them. 

There is no question in which the people of 
California take so great an interest as in that of 
a mail route across the continent. By- a verr 
Icu-ge vote, which I think indicates the policy of 
the Senate, a bill was passed a few aays aeo 
giving us a telegraphic communication across tne 
continent. Now give us a mail. You have 
an^ed to give us wagon-roads; but they will be 
of no use unless you put mails upon them. The 
Indians will bum up the bridges if they are not 
kept in constant use; and wluit you have done 
will be of AO eerrice to xm onlese you give us 4 
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mail eommunication. I indicate no route. Let 
money find the beat route to California. I hope 
no sectional question will spring up on this prop- 
osition; for sooner or later we must have com- 
munication across the continent with tlie Pacific 
coast, and the sooner we commence the better. 

This contract with the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, and the New York and Chagres Com- 
pany, expires in October, 1858-H>nly eighteen 
months from this time; and it will taxe eighteen 
months to ascertain the fact whether it is practi- 
cable to <^rry the mail across the continent orer- 
land; and *if this measure does not now pass, it is 
a guarantee to the country that those who oppose 
it intend to force us into additional contracts to 
carry the mail throueh two oceans to California. 
A war with one of the most insienificant nations 
would stop all communications octween the At- 
lantic and Pacific Slates of the United States. 
Every ship that goes to California and carries 
mails or briiigs them back, passes in sight of Cuba, 
and one ship of war there could stop all commu- 
nication. We are at the mercy of any nation 
with whom we may be at wetk*, so far as tnat com- 
munication is concerned, unless we have a route 
across the continent. If gentlemen want to break 
up the steam lines— ^f they want to lay the foun- 
dation by which we shall be independent of them, 
give us a mail across the continent; and the sooner 
we commence the better. 

I know that the bills which have passed the 
Senate durine this session, (and two of them have 
passed'both Houses of Congress,) will be looked 
upon as a brieht era in the history of the Pacific 
possessions of the United States— the wagon road 
Dills and the telegraph bill. ^ Now give us this 
mail. It will show that we shall be connected 
with our brethren on this side of the continent 
by a route within our own territory, without being 
dependent on any'foretgn nation. Why, Mr. 
President, ^e Panama Railroad Company, only 
forty-nine miles long, now charges $125,000 to 
carry the mail across semi-monthly — a close mo- 
nopoly; and yet we are forced to give them any- 
thing they charge, or have our mails thrown out 
and nave no communication. 

Mr. SEWARD. What is the cost of the rail- 
road transit there for a passenger^ 

Mr.QWlN. Twenty-five dollars. It is a close 
monopoly, and it is breaking up emigration to 
that country. We must build up the country by 
emigration across the continent; and if we can- 
not do it by steam lines, I hope you will give us 
this route. I hare no doubt of its success. I 
know men of enterprise in that country who have 
established mail routes all through California, 
who are prepared with such a measure as this to 
open this great communication. Let it be from 
Independence to Sacramento, or let it be on the 
Boutnem route, or any raute that an enterprising 
contractor will undertake to build the road, and 
I know it can be built if this Measure be passed. 

Mr. BIGGS. There are two provisions in this 

amendment that strike me as extraordinary. The 

first section provides: 

** That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, aa- 
tboriscd to contract for Uie conveyance of the entire letter 
mail fh>m euch point on the Missiraippi river aa the con- 
tractorB may select, to San Francisco, in the State of Cal- 
ifornia, for six years, at a cost not ezcecdina three hundred 
thousand dollars per annum for semi-monthly, four hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars tor weekly, or six hundred thou- 
sand doUara for semi- weekly service, to be performed semi- 
monthly, weekly, or semi-weekly"— 

Now, I call the attention of the Senate to this: 
<* at the ojstion of the contractors. " Here, then, 
is a provision authorizing the Postmaster General 
to make a contract, leavmg it discretionary with 
the contractors whether to carry the mail weekly, 
semi-weekly, or semi-monthly. It strikes me that 
this is a very extraordinary proposition. If there 
IB any discretion to be vestea anywhere in legard 
to this service, it seems to me it should be vested 
in the Postmaster General to determine whether 
it shall be weekly, semi-weekly, or semi-monthly. 

Another provision in regard to our public do- 
main strikes me as a new feature about to be in- 
troduced among all the new schemes for the pur- 
pose of getting olear of the public lands. Perhaps 
It may not be very novel, though there are a great 
many novfel schemes now coming to light for the 
disposition of the public lands. The thurd section 
provides: 

('That tbeeootiaetaii shafl have the right of way not 



exceeding one hundred and twenty feet wide throu^ the 
public land during the eonUnuance of service." 

We have made an appropriation for two wagon 
roads to California, but here is to be another road 
on which the contractors are to have the right of 
way not exceeding one hundred and twenty feet 
through the public land during the continuance 
of the service; but that is not all: 

" And the right of preemption to three hundred and twenty 
acres of land at each point necessary for a station, not to be 
nearer than ten miles from each oUier.'* • 

It strikes me that these provisions ought not to 
obtain if the general object of the amendment be 
sanctioned by the Senate. I move, therefore, to 
strike out the words "at the option of the con- 
tractors'' in the first section, and insert ** at the 
option of the Postmater General;" and I move to 
strike out the whole of the third section of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. This measure has been 
before the Senate for some time. I did not hear 
the amendment as first reported; but I have the 
bill before me of which it is a copy, and I will 
inform Senators that it is Senate bill No. 560. 

I am very much gratified, Mr. President, to see 
an attempt at the inauguration oPa policy of com- 
munication across our own possessions between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 1 cannot imagine 
any policy better adapted to hold together this 
Confederacy on the two oceans; nor can I see 
any objection at all to the general features of this 
measure. On the contrary, I shall Tote very 
heartily for it as an amendment to this bill; but 
I agree with the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Bioos] in relation to his amendment to the 
first section. I do not think it ought to be at the 
option of the contractors whether they will per- 
form this service semi-monthly, weekly, or semi- 
weekly. It is a new policy tnat we arc inaugu- 
rating; and although i am entirely disposed to 
favor it, I think we ought to proceed in it grad- 
ually. A sudden chanee of our policy in regard 
to the mail service, without any necessity for it 
At the present time, according to the statement 
of the Senator from California [Mr. Gwin] him- 
self, an authorization to make a contract for a 
semi- weekly at once, is goin^ too far. 

The Senator from California says it will require 
some eighteen months to inaugurate this policy. 
Shall we not therefore begin like men of prudence 
by authorising a contract for a semi-monthly 
mail ? The appropriations for a eommunication 
with California this session have already been 
heavy. As the Senator has said, we have appro- 
priated for a wagon road; we have appropriated 
for a telegraph line; and I am perfectly ready and 
willing to assist in appropriaungfor mail service. 
But the wagon road is not yet completed. This 
service is to be performed in four-horse post 
coaches, or spring wagons. If, after this policy 
shall have been inaugurated, we find that the ser- 
vice can be efficiently performed, we can double 
or treble it, but we ought certainly to be^in with 
moderation. The appropriation for a semi-weekly 
mail is |600,000 a year. You have already 
|980,000a year for mail communication by steam- 
ers. You have just allowed |^,000 a year for 
the telegraph communication; and the appropria- 
tions under this system fpr California would make 
nearly two million dollars a year for communica- 
tion. It cannot be necessary to go that extent 
now; and I think the Senators from California 
will do well to be a little more moderate now, and 
permit us to inaugurate this policy on a smaller 
scale, and if successful, we can go still further. 
Two millions a year at one session is going rather 
further than the necessities of the public service 
now require. 

In relktion to the third section, to which the 
Senator from North Carolina makes objection, I 
really see nothing in that objection. We cannot 
expect contractors to carry the mail from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific ocemi without passing over 
the public land, and this merely gives them the 
right of way over the public land during the con- 
tinuance of the service. There can be no objec- 
tion to that. 

Then, as mgards the three hundred and twenty 
acres of land for stations at ten miles, the action' 
merely authorizes the contractors to buy theland. 
It gives them a preiimption for it; it does not^ive 
them the land. Of course mail service of that 



kind will reouire the establishment of stables and 
places for cnanging hones. They will have to 
build on the groundevery ten miles, and we can- 
not expect them to build on the ground and the 
ground remain the property of the public at the 
stations where they mav desire to purchase it and 
acquire a permanent title. 

I can see no objection, therefore, to the third 
section; but I think the Senators from California 
would do well to allow us to inaugurate this 
policy a little more moderately than to go to 
the entire expense of a semi- weekly mail at the 
option of the contractors. Let us nave a semi- 
monthly mail for this year, and, if successful, we 
can increase it hereafter. It is only eight or nine 
months until another session of Congress. 

Mr. RUSK. This measure was drawn up after 
much consideration by the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. There were several prop- 
ositions before the committee for the transporta- 
tion of this mail; one or two bills on the subject 
were referred to theip, and the committee fully 
considered the question. An amendment of a 
similar character to this was, at the last session, 
added to the Post Office appropriation bill, but 
failed in the House of Representatives from some 
cause or other. I will state the reasons which 
operated on the committe^^ make the number 
of trips optional with the contractors, in order 
to peitbrm the service, an immense outlay of cap- 
ital will be necessary. The distance from a point 
on the Mississippi river to San Francisco will be 
certainly two thousand miles, and it may be more. 
To require the service to be performed in twenty- 
six days, through an unsettled country, will in- 
volve a very heavy, expenditure in the way of 
stock and preparations to commence. If we do 
not offer some advantages, prudent men win not 
take the contract. No prudent, substantia] men 
would engage in an uncertainty, involving great 
hazard. Th^y would, therefore, look well to the 
terms of the contract, and for that reason we ex- 
tended the time more than four years. We ex- 
tended it to six years because we were satisfied that 
prudent men would not, for the ordinary term^ 
engage in a contract of this description where the 
outlay would be so gr6at,/knd wnere the outlay 
must be at the beginning of the service. 

Any man who risks his capital in this contract 
must expect for a year or two to lose; and unless 
the contract be of such a character as to hold out 
the expectation of gaining in the latter part of the 
term, you will not be able to induce other than 
men of straw to go into schemes of this descrip- 
tion. We have had a great deal of difficulty in 
the breaking»up of the route to Salt Lake, and 
under that system men have bid at low prices, 
and failed in the service, and come to Congress 
for relief. 

These views struck the committee with a great 
deal of force, and we had before us propositions 
from very respoin^ble men. The amendment 
was limited #y propositions that were made by 
certain parties, who were certified to be very ex- 
cellent contractors, and some of whom were men 
of wealth, men of experience, men who had very 
considerable means now employed in the trans- 
portation of the mails about to be superseded by 
the post route. A gentleman from Indiana came 
recommended by the honorable Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Bright] as a gentleman of high char- 
acter, who had a good deal of property engaged 
in this business, (Mr. Alvord.) A gentleman from 
Alabama came well recommended, (Mr.^owell,) 
whom most southern Senators recommended. 
He proposed to join in carrying this mail. These 
persons wererecommended, too, by the Post Office 
Department as being men of capita], wealth, and 
promptness in the discharge of the duties of mail 
contractors, and had been mail contractors for a 
long time. 

It was, therefore, on propositions from expe- 
rienced and practical men, that we limited the 
terms of the proposed contract. As to the right 
of .way, it has been suggested' to me that it may 
stand in the way. I do not care anything about 
that. There is a road now authorized to oe con- 
structed. At the time this biU was reported, that 
was not in existence. I have no objection to 
strilcing out the provision for the right of way, 
because making this a post route gives the per- 
sons who carry the nmu the right of way; and it 
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might seem from this proposition that we were 
erantiog an exclasivs rignt, which we do not 
desire to do. The only object was not to have 
them obstnicted in transporting the mail. I move 
to strike c utthat portion of the tnird section which 
relates to Uie right of way. 

The provision allowing a preiimption right to 
three hundred and twenty acres, at every ten 
miles, is absolutelv necessary. This mail must 
be carried dirougn a country totlilly unsettled. 
The contractsrs will be able to find along that 
route no place where they can keep their stock 
and take care of them. They must necessarily 
expend a great deal of money in establishing 
stands, and must have guards to prevent stealing 
by the Intlians; and therefore it was thought by 
the committee that there should be a pre-emption 
right to purchase three hundred and twenty acres, 
at H^l 25 an acre, at points not nearer than ten 
miles together. 

Then we got over the difficulty as to where the 
mail should go, by authorizing the contractors 
themselves to select the point on the Mississippi 
river from which they would start. I should like 
myself to have a daily mail. I think it is cer- 
tamly a necessity of the Government, that we 
should have'a semi-weekly mail. Taking it alto- 
gether, what we arttpaying to the Panama Rail- 
road Company,. what we are^paying to the ocean 
steamers on the other side of the Isthmus, and 
what we are paying on this side, with the inci- 
dental expenses of agents, d&c.,onr expenditures 
amount to very nearly $1,000,000 for this pur- 
pose—certainly over $S)0,000; and I think — ^when 
the whole bill comes to be footed up, it will be 
found to be verv little short of |1 ,000,000. That 
is for carrying the mail through a foreign country, 
and through a remarkably unhealthy country. 
At certain seasons of the year, a man comes over 
at the imminent risk of nealth and life, in con- 
sequence of the unhealthfuln^ss of the climate 
across the Isthmus. That contract will expire in 
the course of eighteen months, and then we have 
Hobson's cJioice— we are bound to employ them 
again. 

I have heard it said privately that California 
costs us a great deal. That is true. All new 
countries cost a great deal. But California pa3rs 
back a very great part. 

Mr. JOHNSOIf. A great deal more than she 
has cost. 

Mr. RUSK. Yes. She has kept back a revul- 
sion. Besides that, recent experiments have 
shown a fact that a few years ago was denied. 
It was supposed, a few years a^, that the terri- 
tory between us and our Pacific coast was a 
desert, entirely uninhabitable. Recent examina- 
tions and explorations, by the military authority 
of the Government, have shown exactly the con- 
trary; that it is a healthy climiite; that it is a 
desirable country; that the lands are.valuable; and 
the difficulties of want of water and fuel have 
been, by recent discoveries, supplied. 

Under these circumstances, it seems to me that 
it is rather a reproach to this Government that for 
ten years we have owned California, we h^ffe had 
our citizens there with a necessity for constant 
intercommunication, and yet we have no regular 
mail over the territory of the United States. With 
an overflowing Treasury, with money that you 
are trying to get clear of, with scheme alter scheme 
of a visionary character, it strikes me that an 
economical scheme, which will certainly save you 
(100,000, and perhaps |400,000 a year, and give 
you a semi-weekly, in place of a semi-monthly, 
mail to your possessions on the Pacific, and will 
be not only an entering wedge, but contribute in 
a very great degree to settle up the line of travel 
between the Atlantic and Pacific States, is an ob- 
ject that should command the attention of Con- 
gress, and I cannot well see why there should be 
•opposition to it. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I should like to 
make some inquiries of the honorable Senator 
from Texas upon this subject. This scheme com- 
mends itself to us by its being a proposed mail 
communication within our own territories, not 
liable to the objection of the submarine telegraph 
communication between this country and foreign 
countries; but still it i^ exposed to another objec- 
tion. May it not be the project of a company 
of speculators, as was alleged against the Sub- 



marine Telegraph Company ? Under the great in- 
ducements offered by tne Government to under- 
take this service, (and the parties who may con- 
tract for the service may have some discretion in 
dictating what those terms shall be,) will they 
not really secure a large amount of money to 
themselves for very little service to the public? 

In the first place, I wish to know* whether this 
mail is to be carried over the wagon road for the 
construction of which we hi^ve appropriated 

f 300,000? If that were so, it would seem to in- 
icate that they will be likely to carry the project 
into execution, and there may be said to be really 
bona fides in the proposition . Then , is this a new 
route which they undertake to construct them- 
selves? I do not remember where that wagon road 
is to commence on our western borders; but if this 
mail is not to be carried on that wagon road, it 
must be on some route that is as practicable, if 
not more so, than that wagon road which we 
have authorized. It may be that it is understood 
this mail is to be carried on the route of that 
wagon road; and if so, that gives some assuvance 
that it will he likely to be executed. I do not 
know whether it will be so or not. I would like 
the honorable Senator to say at once whether it 
is to be carried on the same route ? 

Mr. RUSK. The bill, of which the amend- 
ment is a copy, was reported before the bill /or 
the wagon road was passed. This gives^iscre- 
tion to the contractors to select the route. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. Then it is proposed 
it shall be carried semi-monthly for |300,000. 
That recmires a large outlay. .^ 

Mr. RUSK. *It IS -not to exceed that amount. 

Mr. BEILL, of Tennessee. It is not to exceed 
|300,000 annually. That would not be unreason- 
able for carrying the mail to that extent. It is 
proposed to start from some point on the Missis- 
sipoi and go to San Francisco. It is a long route. 
It aoes not seem to me to be necessary to com- 
mence on the Mississippi. We have mail routes 
now from the Mississippi to the borders of our 
settlements in Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana^ 
and it would be better to provide for continuing 
them to San Francisco, or some other point in 
the State of California. 

Mr. RUSK. I can answer the Senator on that 
point. If we attempt here to select a point, as a 
matter of course we should encounter all the dif- 
ficulties we have had to contend with in providing 
for a railroad to the Pacific. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. There are several 
points to which th6 mail is carried jwest of the 
Mississippi. We are constructing railroads to 
the borders of Missouri, and some are projected 
through Arkansas and Texas, and some through 
Nebraska and Kansas Territories. Why com- 
mence on the Mississippi? 

Mr. RUSK. I have, already intimated to the 
Senator the difficulty of indicating the points. If 
you indicate a point in Kansas, here are men for 
a southern route against it, and men for a northern 
route against it, and you have a sectional dis- 
pute. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I agree that that 
is a sufficient answer, and I yaive that point and 
pass to another. As the Senator has said, this 
would not seem to be an unreasonable amount of 
Compensation, considering the capital and stock 
required to put such a line in operation; but will, 
the honorable Senator explain satisfactorily an- 
other difficulty that strikes me? He has said, and 
he is corroborated by the honorable Senator from 
California, that the explorations of the military 
exploring parties show that perhaps there is not 
more than an extent of sixty miles of real barren 
desert in the whole extent of country lying be- 
tween the Mississippi river and the Pacific ocean; 
and therefore it is argued there is no great ob- 
struction to carrying the mails from the Missis- 
sippi to San Francisco. Will the honorable Sen- 
ator point out whether there are one or more that 
may oe said to be practicable routes over which 
the mail may be carried in twenty-five days be- 
tween San Francisco and a point on the Missis- 
sippi? Is there a single route that will offer such 
facilities without an immense outlay, not only of 
hundreds of thousands, but it may be of millions? 
yye know that the Alleghany Mountains them- 
selves are but molehills compared to the Sierra 
Nevada and other branches of the Sierra Madre 



range extending up through Mexico. That is an 
obstruction, but that may be overcome by capital. 
It cannot be overcome altogether by the strength 
of animal power. The great problem is, whether 
it can be overcome by any expenditure of money 
that private enterprise or the Government can 
apply to opening communications by steam power, 
by the locomotive? The answer to that at first 
will bd, that this is the risk of the contractors. So 
it is, but we ought to consider it. 

If there are not more than sixty miles of desert 
after you leave the borders of settlements west of 
the Mississippi and east of the Rocky Mountains » 
I should like to know if there are any one hun- 
dred or two hundred miles that are not open to 
the depredations of the Camanches, whom*the 
honorable Senator from Texas hss often told us 
are incontroUable, or the Navajoes, or any of 
those hostile wandering tribes in the mountains i 
Is there any large portion of country after you 
leave the settlements not 'exposed to the depre- 
dations of wild Indians, who must and wUl live^ 
and, if they cannot live in any other way, will 
live by robbery? I do not say this is so, but 
I want explanation on this point. All this the 
honorable Senator may undertake to say is at the 
risk of the contractors, but we ought to Uiink 
of it. « 

I am not opposed to this project. I only want 
such reasonable and fair explanations as will 
show that we are to have this service if we pay 
for it. These contractors, when a contract is 
made, will lay out hundreds of diousands of dol- 
lars necessarily to buy stock and coaches for 
running a semi-monthly mail with the certainty 
and dispatch required by the terms of the con- 
tract, through such an extent of country as this 
is. How much of it is Indian country, and ex- 
posed to the depredations of Indians, I do not 
know. 

Mr. WELLER. That depends^ the route 
you take. ^ 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I know it will be 
shortened or lengthened according to the route 
you take; but where is the route not exposed for 
some ^reat extent, even after it gets in the limits 
of CaUfornia? The Indians there are not at all 
times pacific. If you pass through New Mexico, 
it is the same thing for a lar^ portion of it. If 
you pass south of the Gila, it is the same thin^ 
yet. In passing west of Arkansas or Missoun, ' 
It is the same. So it is with the mails to Utah. 
Where is it that we shell not have obstructions 
to the mails by Indian depredations ? I am not 
saying that this is an obstacle which cannot be 
overcome, but simply suggesting to those Sena- 
tors Wiio have charge of this subject points on 
which to give the necessary explanations. If 
this company undertake sucn a service as this, 
and do not carry the mail according to the con- 
tract, will there be a forfeiture ? The Senator 
says the contract will provide for forfeiture for 
failing to carry the mail within the time prescribed. 
For half a year there might be a failure, or for 
three months the public service might be inter- 
rupted, when we can have no mail communication 
on account of the hostile feelings and conduct of 
the Indian tribes that are always roaming over 
large portions of this country. vThe contractors 
can come and say, ** We have expended this enor- 
mous amountin the purchase of stodc and coaches ; 
we are ready to carry the mail according to con- 
tract; but you do not protect the country against 
the hostile Indians; we have to subsist our stock 
all the while, and we could as well carry the mail 
as not if we were protected; we are entitled Co 
our pay. " You may establish military posts, but 
they do not afford full protection, unless they are 
in sight of each other. These contractors can call 
on the Government and say: " We have gone to 
this great expense ; we are ready to cArry the mail, 
and we claim the remuneration to which we are 
entitled, and of which you cannot depri^ us, un- 
less you protect us against the Indians in this 
hostile country." That is the most serious dif- 
ficulty I see, after you have surmounted that of 
passing the high ranges of mountains. 

If I am mistaken as to these obstructions that 
present themselves to my mind, there is no pro- 
ject for which I should be more ready to vot^ 
than this; because, if we can establish a secure 
OBd reguluwle£ter mail over the continent to Cal« 
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ifornia, we can reiy easily dispense with carry- 
ing the mails by the Isthmas route through Nic- 
aragua, Tehuantep^c, or any other part of Central 
America, and thus save an immense amount of 
money, and have the route more secure within 
our own borders, so that it cannot be interrupted 
by foreign war, we having no enemy powerful 
enough to interrupt our communication with Cal- 
ifornia. I would rather pay twice the amount 
now proposed for a semi-monthly mail, |300,000, 
than we are paying to steam lines through a for- 
eign country likely to be interrupted at any time 
when war may occur between tnis country and 
any great maritime Power. 

I Ihink we ought to have some explanation on 
ihe points I have mentioned. These gentlemen 
may be as honest as any contractors; and if they 
expend their means and are ready to carnr the 
mail, they will be entitled to compensation , though 
they may not be able to carry it one half of the 
year on account of Indian hostilities. There may 
be nothing in this point, but it is a new project to 
me. I have not conceived the idea of running a 
regular line of coaches or spring wagons carrying 
the mails between Mississippi and San Francisco ; 
but if it is practicable, it is worth the money if it 
can be done securely, if we can really have the 
service, uninterrupted by Indian 'hostilities or 
physical obstructions. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is almost impossible to 
tell when we shall ever succeed in obtaining an 
overland, communication through our own terri- 
tory with the Pacific ocean. I imagine, however, 
that there never was a time in our history when 
this Government was so well able to make an 
effort towards the accomplishment of that object 
as now. The discussion on the tariff bill yester- 
day demonstrated the fact that there are millions 
in the Treasury, not only for the purpose of 
making, what is certainly a fair and reasonable 
experimenlpbut millions that we do not know 
what to do with. A tariff proposition has been 
agreed upon by this body, the result of which 
will be, according to the impression of many gen- 
tlemen, a still further increase of the revenue be- 
yond what it already is. Then, is there, or can 
there possibly be, any time more appropriate than 
the present for considering the important subject 
of communication between the distant parts of 
our country ? 

It has been said that California has cost us a 

great deal. That may be true; but undoubtedly 
alifornia is exceedingly valuable to this country, 
and every one now feels that to part with her 
would render the empire of the Republic entirely 
imperfect. Under these circumstances, I have no 
hesitation in voting for any reasonable scheme 
that may be presented by which we may secure 
regular mail commupication overland with Cali- 
fornia. I do not speak on this question because 
I feel any special local interest in it, though I 
know that it affects in some respects, and brings 
into view questions connected with my own State, 
and above all things I desire to show the manner 
in which Arkansas has been treated. I do not 
rise for the mere purpose of talking, in order to 
hear myself talk; nor do I intrude upon this body, 
as the Senate well know, for purposes of vain 
glory and speech-making. I do not feel that I 
ean argue with sufficient perfection to desire to 

S resent myself in that vif w; but when I have a 
istinct object in vi^w, I have a right to ask the 
Senate to near me. I shall certainly take the 
privilege of expressing my opinions on this meas- 
ure, and showing the manner in which my State 
has been treated in regard to the same subject. 
We have had California for ten years. How 
long have we held the Louisiana Territory, em- 
bracing the present State of Arkansas? I shall 
ask the Senate to consider that fact, and then to 
see in what spirit that State has been treated by 
a Depagment of this Government, which I shall 
watch and pursue from this time, under this or 
the next Administration, and every future Ad- 
ministration, until something like justice shall be 
done. I shall never again consent to keep silent 
in regard to any Department on account of any 
party bond or tie of friendship under this or any 
other Administration. 

The measure now before the Senate provides 
for an overland mail to California at |aOO,000, 
for a semi-monthly contract; |4£iD,000 for a 



weekly contract; (600,000 for a semi- weekly con- 
tract. It must be evident to the mind of every 
man who will reflect for a moment that a weekly 
mail will not have as fair a chance to be carried 
as a semi- weekly, nor will cither have so fair a 
prospect for success as a daily mail . If the Gov- 
ernment can carry this mail at all, it can carry it 
daily It is called upoQ now to follow where the 
western people have led. They have penetrated 
the forests and ciossed the wild streams. Hkis 
route must be opened and must be sustained by 
a power that will carry it onwards through all 
the obstacles that nature presents, and all those 
that savage tribes may offer. The more imme- 
diately and the more constantly your road is 
traveled by a daily mail, the more constant and 
the more safe will be the travel of the emigrant, 
and the more certain will be the success of the 
service. 

This view is consistent with common sense, 
and will at once strike every man who reflects on 
the question. I think it is much better to appro- 
priate $600,000 for a semi-weekly mail than throw 
away $300,000 for a semi-monthly mail, which 
will be futile to accomplish the object, and must 
end in destroying, for some time, the whole pro- 
tect of giving us communication between the At- 
lantic and Pacific States. I hope the Senate will 
agree to the best proposition now before us, which 
is a daily or semi- weekly mail, and strike out 
that poruon of the amendment relating to a week- 
ly and semi-monthly mail. 

I shall remonstrate against another provision 
contained in this measure, which I believed would 
operate to the utter destruction ^ this mail ser- 
vice at the expiration of four years, or will, at 
any rate, require the Government of the United 
States to pay hundreds of thousands of dollars 
Jbefore it can make another contract for this ser- 
vice. If you attempt twice in a whole month of 
thirty days tp send a wandering;, lonely, little 
mail coacn', passing through a wildemess of sav- 
ages and a wild forest, you will find that it cannot 
i>e done without a guard of soldiers. Send it 
daily, and let the emigrants know that the route 
is traveled daily by the mail, and the whole tide 
of emigration to the Pacific coast, and the return- 
ing travel from that coast, will be on the mail Une, 
for safety will be felt. The fact that the line will 
be inhabited by a constant stceam of travel, will 
give it a protection which the United States troops 
cannot secure. I hope that the Senate will at least 
consent to the plain common -sense proposition of 
a semi- weekly mail. If you appropriate $300,000 
for a semi-monthly mail you will be flingine it 
away — it will come to nothing, and will be of no 
value. Do that, and you wilfbave another Mis- 
sissippi river mail contract; there will be constant 
fines for failures, and the act of God will be 
pleaded as an excuse for mail failures, and the 
act of the savage will be considered the act of 
God. 

This Gfovemment is amply able to carry out 
this project; and it seems to me that we should 
not hesitate in doing so. The object is a high and 
a great one. We never can get clear of the oceanic 
routes, which we keep up at an immense expense, 
(one million annually,) until we establish a line 
across the continent; and we never shall get it 
until we make the experiment; and we shall never 
have an experiment that will give us confidence 
to attempt another until we back it with sufiicient 
force ana means to authorize the employment of 
all those accessories which are appropriate to give 
it success. 

The second section of this amendment provides 
that the contract shall require the service to be 
performed in good four-horse post coaches. I 
presume every one feels that a less service than 
that would not answer the purpose. There are 
many points between the Mississippi river and 
California where there would be ^eat difiiculty 
in getting along at all, even with this force, if the 
mail stage were well loaded. 

I am in favor of this measure, because I believe 
it to be advantageous to the country, and a great 
national object coming within the constitutional 
powers of Congress. We know that our trains 
are constantly going tb^re, and emigrants reach 
there by these routes. I know that persons from 
my own State have driven herds of cattle to Cal- 
ifornia. In fact, California is now the actual caiUc 



market qfJlrkansaa. The result has been that cat- 
tle with us have risen to double their former price. 
They are herded and driven across the plains to 
California. Citizens of my own State nave en- 
gaged in this business, and nave made large sums 
of money by it; others, it is true, have hten ru- 
ined. However, the fact that many have gone, 
and that the business has been so lucrative as to 
induce others still to continue it, shows tfa&t by 
putting out the strong arm of this Gh>Teniment 
we wiU be amply able to establish a direct over- 
land communication to California. 

There seems to be here a disposidon to hoard 
the money which you have, and keep it in the 
sub-treasury. If that spirit continues Jto exist, 
I know we can obtain nothing for many great 
objects for which appropriations ought to be made. 
But we have the evidence of every day's occur- 
rence that this measure can be carriea forward, 
and a communication made from the Mississippi 
river to the Pacific ocean. What number of days 
may be required for the trip [ have no idea. I 
haraly think it can be done within the twenty- 
five days limited by this amendment. I do not 
think the Senators from California will be doin^ 
justice to their own State if they allow the Umic 
of twenty-five days to remain. Before adopting 
this policy, which I believe # be wise in itself, I 
hope they will extend the time, or define the pointa 
between which this time is to be made, so that \hm 
line would not be doomed to failure. 

There is one feature in this proposition to which 
I desire to call the attention of the Senate. It im 
that the right of preiimption to three hundred and 
twenty acres of land at each poiftt necessary for 
a station, not nearer than ten miles from each 
other, shall be granted to the parties who may 
take this contract. I think that is wrong. It 10 
a bond that no other parties shall hereafter have 
the contract, and ^hat those who may first tak« 
it shall have a monopoly. Every Station at a 
distance of ten miles will be theirs, and three 
hundred and twenty acres of lond'at each station, 
and they will not allow other persons to carry the 
mail without paying usurious interest to them. 
I should not object to granting to these contract- 
ors, whoever they may be, a possessory right to 
three hundred and twenty acres of land at every 
ten miles during a period for which they may 
have a contract to carry the mail. I should be 
willing to vote for that; but when the term of 
their contract shall have expired, I am not wilKng 
to see that which should command the highest 
hopes of every American citizen — to wit, the 
puplic power — bartered away. I shall move t6 
strike out the provision gfiving a pre-emption ri^ht 
to the three hundred and twenty acres of l^d to 
the contractors at every ten miles. * If the sum 
of six hundred thousand dollars be not enough 
to secure the semi-weekly mail, I know full well 
that it is wosth millions to this Government to 
establish such a communication, and I would 
vote a million of dollars at once to carry a semi- 
weekly mail. I do not think any Senator ought 
conscientiously to hesitate for a moment about 
voting million of dollars to establish an over- 
land semi-weekly communication with California. 
I do not look at it as a mere conveyance for car* 
ryinff letters. I look at it in all our relations with 
California, and the travel between here and there. 
As soon as it is established and becomes success- 
ful, it will release us from at least a million of 
dollars that we now pay annually for oceanio 
lines. To say, as the Senator fVom Virginia haa 
said, that this sum is to be in addition to the ex- 
penses of oceanic steamers, is to say at once that 
no number or amount of overland communica- 
tions can ever do away with the steamer service; 
and when you say this, you say what is simply 
an absurdity. 

I hope that the mere matter of expense will be 
no consideration at all. Establish at once a com- 
munication with California, and utter no more 
reproaches against her when we are aware that 
she has added to the wealth and commercial 
prosperity of this country far more than the same 
ifumoer of square miles in any section of the . 
United States — more than Massachusetts with 
her manufactures has done; and there I believe 
the people are about as defisely crowded as in any 
portion of this Unioa. 1 shall, at the proper 
time, move the amendment I have indicated. 
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Mr. RUSK. There is an amendment now 
pending to strike out the provision to which the 
Senator objects. 

Mr. BIGQS. I have moved to strike out the 
whoie of the third section. 

Mr. RUSK. That f>art of it which relates to 
the right of way is not material. I am willing to 
strike out that part. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The third section provides 
for the right of way during the continuance of the 
service. I believe that is just, and I think the 
language is sufficiently clear. It eives to the 
contractors an unquestioned right of way, and it 
ought not to be stricken out, but the latter part 
of the section I think ought to be stricken out. 

I have stated that I am in favor of this measure. 
It does not ^o too far when we look at our obli- 
gati^s in this respect, and take into the scope of 
oar vision our whole continent, and the great re* 
aponsibilities that devolve upon us. I wish , how- 
ever, to turn tlie attention of the Senate to some 
other matters, not so much for the purpose of 
having the Senate see, as that my own people at 
borne may see, bow poorfy I have succeeaed in 
my endeavors to represent them here. While I 
•m advocating, as I believe, wisely and justly a 
line of four horse post^uMiches semi-weekly to 
California, theSt^^ of Arkansas has been twenty- 
'one years a member of. this Union; she has not 
•ven yet eot a single daily mail line within her 
limits. I oeg piyraon; she has one daily mail. 
On the extreme west of Arkansas, on the border 
of the Indian nation — so distant that I can send a 
i^ter from hers to St. Petersburgh, in Russia, and 
obtain an answer before I can get one thence— 
there are two town*— Fort Smith and Van Buren— 
containing one thousand or fifteen hundred in- 
habitants eaoli. Between these two townfl* lying 
wttkin ibur or five miles of each other, there is a 
daily mail line actively employed. It is a thou- 
aana miles from connection with any other daily 
line; but it plies fUriously and daily; it keeps up 
commotion in the whole country by its activity 
between these two little towns. It is terrible, and 
will destroy the public peace I fear. This is the 
ginardian care we have had from the General Grov- 
ernment in the dispensation of the blessings of 
tho Pest Office Department. I cannot but feel 
how deeply we are indebted. Every time we 
i^ply for relief from this oppression, we are told 
such a post office costs so much money, and the 
receipts are a great deal less. I have never been 
able to understand how it happens that whenever 
an application is made the same answer is always 

S'ven. For the benefit of the eastern States, a 
tnator from Arkansas, years ago, was found 
voting for a reduction of postage from twenty-five 
cents to five cents. The object was stated to be 
to give increased facilities and an increased rev- 
enue. It did so betweeh the large cities; but It 
bad no such effect in the agricultural portions of 
the country, in my State, the number of letters 
would probably be as great at twenty-five cents 
OA at &vt cents postage. The post office revenues 
are increased elsewhere, but not there. Traders 
write many letters; but an a^ricultmjd people 
write but seldom. Between cities — iFdensely 
crowded society — many people may be induced 
to send letters at five cents who would not send 
them if the postage were twenty-five cents; but 
it is not so among an agricultural community. 
Much of our suffering is the consequence; and 
still I urge, the State of Arkansas, which has been 
twenty-one years in this Union, with a popula- 
tion of four hundred or four hundred and fifty 
thousand, as the votes in the last August election 
show, we have but d sinele daily kne between 
two little towns on the bpraer of an Indian nation, 
about five hundred miles from the Mississippi 
river. This is the spirit in which the Post Office 
Department is administered for the benefit of Ark- 
ansas. Ought I to sit sUcnt any longer, and allow 
such a course to pass without remark? 

About 1840 there was, from Little Rock to 
Batesville, in the northern part of our State, a 
fbur^horse post coach line. From Little Rock to 
the extreme southwest, in the direction of Texas, 
when Texas was not a member of this Union, 
there was a ft>ur-horse post coach line. There 
was one from Littlo Rock to Memphis, and an- 
other to Van Buren. Nofir, there is not a four^ 
home poit coach witttn ihti limits of the State, 



except on a part of the routes from J^apoleon to 
Little Rock. 

Now, turn to the State of Michigan, which 
came into the Union at the same time with Ark- 
ansas. She baa been protected all the time by the 
Postmaster Generals. She is shingled all over 
with post routes. Wisconsin, which was admit- 
ted long after Arkansas, is covered with mail 
routes. I rejoice with these States in their hap- 
piness, but Uie fact that my own State suffers 
nrakes me feel it most keenly. Those who rep- 
resent Arkansas have been too modest in declaring 
the evils under which thej suffer, and have not 
been sufficiently eameat in their demands upon 
the powers that oe. When forbearance has ceased 
to bo a virtue, it is time the truth should be de- 
clared with very little reverence or regard for 
any poMrers. • 

My friend from Michigan TMr. Stuart] the 
other day cast a few flings at the South as to the 
manner in which her representatives acted in re- 

fard to appropriations. I construed him then to 
e jestine. I did not think he had within him- 
self the feeling of bitterness which his remarks 
implied. I do not think it still; but if I wanted 
to point him to a place where the utter disregard 
of anything like justice or ri^ht was palpable upon 
the part of those who presided over any depart- 
ment of this Ghivernment towards a southern 
State, I would point him to^he fact that, in the 
limits of Arkansas, which has been twenty-one 
years in this Union, there is not a single daily 
mail with the exception of a short route of four 
miles, to which I have referred; and but two 
four-horse post-coaches. There is not a Terri- 
tory which .has been recently organized that has 
not now fhr better mail facilities; and they are 
readily granted on friendly teems to every man 
whc^represents them. Thejr are cordially greeted 
with '* Glad to know you, sir," when they enter 
the portals of that magnificent mansion known as 
the Post Office Department— a mansion of power 
and of disregard of right. Every Territory has 
far better mail service than the uncomplaining 
people of the State which I have the honor to 
represent. I have never met outside the limits of 
the State, on any line of travel where I have been, 
any man from that State whom I have not found to 
be an honest man and a eentleman, and one fit to 
associate with. I say this notwithstanding all 
the abuse that I have heard heaped on them; and 
on some occasion I shall take hold of gentlemen 
who seek Arkansas as an object on which to 
expend their jests or malice. That State was 
once represented here by those who required of 
the General Government to accord to her her just 
rights, and she had them. Now, the (Govern- 
ment throws on our ^borders the Indians from 
every other State, and men from other States 
follow them for the sake of the Gh>vemment's 
patrona^, demanding all the petty offices in 
connection with the Indians. I can submit to this, 
among other acts of injustice, no longer; and I 
hope that hereafter, when justice is asked of this 
body by those who represent a State which sel- 
dom intrudeson your time, and never willingly, 
her representatives will receive at least your can- 
did attention and your support, if they are de- 
serving of it. I am sick and diseusted with the 
contempt we have received at the nands of a few 

Sitiy despots. I have refused to enter the Post 
ffice Department for upwards of twelve months. 
I have boen compelled to write home that there 
was no justice for us in that Department. Our 
mails are crowded in piles in different parts of 
the States. I have sat here for months receiving 
no letters, and getting no answers to those which 
I had written. I do not receive many lettere 
which are sent to me asking for information; or, 
when I do receive tUfem, they have been so long 
on the way that the questions to which they 
relate are disposed of. 

I have stated thus much concerning the man: 
agement of the Post Office Department m regard to 
my own State. I shall take occasion to denounce 
this state of things as long as it continues. I hope 
a reform ia at hand. I bielieve that no portion of 
the appropriations which we make go back so 
directly to the people from whom they are levied 
in the shape of taxes, as the appropriations for 
the postal -facilities of the country. I believe 
sound policy requires her to expend money for 



incr^Ming our postal &cilities, and particularly 
creating a connection with our Pacific posses- 
sions. I hope that this will be done effectively, 
and at once, and that an expense even of a million 
of dollars, if necessary, will be considered no ob- 
stacle. In fhct a million of dollars, although we 
have never asked for anything like it, should be 
reearded as no obstacle to proper facilities on the 
Mississippi river. I shall not detain the Senate 
loneer. 

Mr. STUART. Mr. President, I have no dis- 
position to discuss this question generally; but I 
am disposed to call the attention of the ^nate to 
an amendment or two which I have framed dfter 
consultation with the Senator from Texas and 
the Senator from California in reference to the 
third section. These amendments cannot be 
offered now, because the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is an amendment to 
an amendment; but I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to them at this time. I propose to 
strike out all that relates to the right of way in 
the third section, and to retain the preemption 
right with the qualification that it shall be limited 
to lands not disposed of or reserved. The pre- 
emption right which is provided for in this section 
is a mere priority of right to purehase. It does 
not give these' individuals the land, but simply 
givea them'the prior right to buy it at $1 25 an 
acre when it shall come into market. 

Look at the practical effect of it for a moment. 
These men would acquire that right in equity at 
any rate. Any man who should at these ten- 
mile stations improve the land for four yeara, and 
Eut up the building necessary to take care of his 
ones and mules, would have an equitable pre- 
emptive right which the Government would never 
refuse to honor. It is, therefore, obvious that we 
give nothing by this provision except what the 
contractor would acquire; but we have this ad- 
vantage: we define the right, we limit it to three 
hundred and twenty acres. It is simply the prior 
right to buy. Now, what will be the result? To 
draw around those three hundred and twenty acre 
stations other settlements. If the land can be 
settled at all where these ten-mile stations are, 
agricultural settlera will go there; and they will 
constitute a nucleus and a protection. Then the 
suggestion of the Senator from Arkansas, that 
the effect of this will be to exclude a subsequent 
contractor from equality of benefit, will prove to 
be an error. On the other hand, if it does not 
draw around the stations the settlement to which 
I have alluded, the subsequent contractors will 
not be excluded, because you can give them a pre- 
emption right to three hundred and twenty acres 
of land near by. It will be found, then, I appre- 
hend, as a practical question, that the objections 
mentioned by the Senator from Arkansas are not 
well founded. I think it is wise to establish sta- 
tions ten miles apart for the purpose of forming a 
nucleus for settlements . The policy will turn out 
to be wise if considered in that respect, and no 
other. 

In reeard to the right of way, there is no dis- 
pute. 1 early suggested in conversation that it 
would be proper to strike out that provision for 
a reason which I will state. If these contractors 
should select a route over which subsequently 
you desire to construct a railroad, there might be 
claimed under this provision a priority of right 
of way which wouln create an obstacle. Since 
the construction of the wagon roads has been 
provided for, there ia no reason for retaining this 
language; and I underatand that the frienda of the 
measure have no disposition to retain it. 
. It seems to me that the only importance which 
attaches to this amendment is, Uie importance 
of placing it in the best shape to carry out tha 
object. I have not heard a senator say that he 
was opposed to it in principle. If any are opposed 
to it, tnat will be made known hereafter. For 
myself, I am willing to agree to th% principle, 
provided the amendment can be placed in a proper 
form to carry out the object Intended. I think 
that to do that there are other small modifications 
which might be made with utihty, and which I 
presume, at the proper tame, will not be objected 
to. 

My object in rising is accomplished. It waa 
simply to call attention to the two propositions \jk 
the third aection-, and, instead of striking tkem 
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both out, to anggcBi the propriety of striking out 
the right of way and retaining the preemption, as 
being wise in itself, but limiting it to lands that 
is not disposed of or reserved. Let me give you 
a reason for that. The line starts on the Missis- 
sippi; it may cross Indian reservations, or other 
reservations that (he Government has made for 
its own purposes, and the right of preemption 
should not be given upon such land, because, in 
the case of the4ndian reservation, it might create 
local difficulties, besides great expense to the 
Government. These views are agreed to by the 
S9enator from Tex^, who reported the amend- 
ment; and I think, on reflection, the Senator from 
Arkansas will perhaps change his own views on 
the subject. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. The amendment now 
linger consideration presents a very important 

2uestion. Since oar large acquisitions on the 
'acific coast, a very important question has sug- 
gested itself to the minds of many men in this 
country. Historians have informed us that mount- 
ains make enemies of people who otherwise would 
be friends. Wo have vast ranges of mountains 
and a great desert between our Pacific posses- 
sions and the Atlantic States. The habits and 
pursuits of the people upon the Pacific are difier- 
cnt from those upon the Atlantic bbrder. Tariff 
laws and commercial regulations which may suit 
one side of the continent, may not suit the other. 
Hence, the great question will be presented before 
long, whether it would not be as well, if it could 
b<! done, to have separate governments. 1 do not 
suggest it; but if we are to li^e in peace together, 
we must have rapid communication; and whether 
such a thin^ is possible I do not know. 

When this amendment was first offered, pro- 
posing an appropriation of ||300,000 for carrying 
the mail semi-monthly to California, the inquiry 
which presented itself to my mind was, is it prac- 
ticable r W^'^^ '^ ^^^ evidence before the Senate 
on this point? Where is the recommendation 
from the head of a Department? We arc too 
much in the habit here of assuming jurisdiction 
over matters which should be left to the heads of 
the different Departments as Questions of admin- 
istration . If this is pn^cticabfe, I confess that, in 
view of the anxiety which I have to retain our 
Pacific possessions, I am for it; but, sir, I should 
like to Know from the Post Office Committee what 
evidence they have of the practicability of carry- 
ing the mails in the manner proposed by this 
amendment? That is the point on which 1 have 
diiTicuIty. My friend from Arkansas has prc- 
Bented a complaint against the Federal Govern- 
iiieut for neglect of the new States. [Mr. Johnson. 
My own State.] And his own State in {>articular. 
Why, sir, there never has been such rapid growth 
among any people in any portion of the civilized 
globe as in our new States. Every stroke of the 
woodman's ax in the valley of the Mississippi 
seems to augment their dominion and enlarge their 
power. The Federal Government has been ei^- 
ceedingly liberal , it seems to me, to them . Within 
the last nve years we have granted twenty million 
acres of public lands to aid in the construction 
of railroads. I know it is an oblique mode of 
legislation; it is embarking the Federal Govern- 
ment in a species of internal improvement; it is a 
roundabout mode of doing it, to be sure, by grant- 
ing alternate sections; but in view of the large 
land grants — ^in view of the large appropriations 
for other purposes, I think our friends from the 
new States have no just ground for complaint. 
Look at their growth, look at their prosperity. 
Why should they complain of the Federal Gov- 
ernment ? If there is any reliable evidence before 
the Senate as to the practicability of the project 
proposed in this amendment, I would be in favor 
of It. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The cardinal principle 
I believe at the bottom of this Post Office Depart- 
ment, whicj^ is a very interesting and important 
one, is this: to make the income of the Post 
Office Department pay its expenses ; that is to say, 
those who please to exchange communications 
and correspondence are to do it at their own ex- 
pense, by paying for it such a sum as will sus- 
tain the Post Office establishment. That is the 
idea upon which ihe Post Office was founded in 
this country. That is the principle upon which, 
for a long time, it was conducted. You, very 11 



properlyi as I think, undertook some years ago 
greatly to diminish the rate of postage. It was 
said that for some time this diminution in the rate 
of postage would diminish greatly the revenue of 
the Post Office Department, though ultimately the 
reduction in the price of the letters would increase 
their number, and bring up the revenue to a rate 
which would support the whole establishment. 
It was on that idea that the Government inter- 
posed to supply additional revenue to sustain the 
Post Office Department, supplying to* it money 
out of the public Treasury derived from other 
sources to carry it on. 

Now, according to this bill, it seems that 
it is necessary to furnish an additional sum of 
$2,500,000 to enable the Post Office Department to 
get along. After using all its proper revenues, 
thei^ is a deficiency which the people of the 
United States have to pay. Without any regard 
to the correspondence that is ccuried on through 
the Department, or any use made of it, there is a 
sum exacted from the whole country which is to 
make up a deficiency in the expenses of that De- 
partment, and that is estimated in this bill at 
$2,500,000. I have no objection to that, though 
it is a departure from principle. I wish to see 
every aid and facility of this sort furnished within 
any reasonable bounds. 

What do we now propose to do ? With an ex- 
cess of expenditure of $2,500,000, which we are 
advancing from the Treasury, you propose to 
add to the Post Office establisnment another great 
charge, by contracting for the transportation of 
a mail two thousand miles over land from some 
point on the Mississippi river to the city of San 
Francisco. I ask what is the probable result of 
this scheme ? Gentlemen will allow me for a mo- 
ment to consider it merely as a business trtosac- 
tion, to be regarded and accided according to the 
principles on which thd whole Department rests. 
What is the income, by way of postage, that you 
expect from this route when established ? Do you 
expect $50,000 ? Do you expect $20,000 ? 1 am 
certain that $50,000 a year will be a very extrav- 
agant allowance; $1^5,000 will be more than the 
amount received. The balance of the $600,000 
proposed to be paid for a semi-weekly mail will 
be $575,000, to be imposed on the whole people, 
for the purpose of this accommodation. Is that 
proper in us as sage men; economical, liberally 
economical; munificent, but wisely munificent in 
the use of the public money ? Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars we are to receive, and we are to pay 
$600,000 for it. That is the business view of^the 
transaction. I think it ought to be entirely con- 
clusive against the whole measure. To me these 
amendments give no concern. I am against the 
whole project as premature,^as producing no ade- 
quate result, as inappropriate in point of time 
and point of occasion. 

My friend from Texas [Mr. Rctsk] says that 
the Post Office Committee have well considered 
this subject. I have no doubt they have in one 
aspect. They have supposed the thing must be 
done, and then they have considered what is the 
probable cost of it. They have c»nsidered the 
comparative merits ofasemi-monthly, of a weekly, 
and of a semi- weekly mail, and they have con- 
sidered the prices for which it can probably be 
done. Three hundred thousand dollars, $450,000, 
$600,000— these are the several prices at which 
they suppose these several projects may be exe- 
cuted. They have considered that well; but rfid 
they consider at all (it has not entered into the 
ar^ment hpre) the primary question of whether 
this route is necessary or not; whether it is de- 
manded by any consideration, or any policy, or 
any principle upon which the Post Office estab- 
lisnment is founded ? They do not seem to have 
considered that, for it has ndt been ur^d. How 
darkly are we proceeding on this subject ! Can 
the gentleman tell me (for I am in the dark about 
it) whether the Postmaster General has been con- 
suited on this subject; whether the Postmaster 
Greneral has made any estimate of the cost of the 
project; whether the Postmaster General has made 
any estimate of the amount probably to be received 
from the postage on letters conveyed by it ? No, 
sir. Of all these things, so far as any informa- 
tion has been given here, we are entirely in the 
dark. As to the practicability of the scheme we 
are entirely in the dark^gnorant of the practi- 



cability, ignorant of the result, knowingonly the 
heavy cost which we arc to sustain. We are to 
act upon some broad and general elem^itary aort 
of notion about the grandeur of the country and 
the obligations upon us to afiford patriotically the 
means of communication between the d^f^eFent 
sections of the country. This is no basis upon 
which we ought to enter into such schemes. 
These notions are too general ; they are too va^ue, 
and lUtogether too unsatisfactory as a justification 
for a measure like this. 

I feel, as other gentlemen do, the necessity of 
doing all that can reasonably be done within the 
limits and prescriptions of the Constitution to 
cement and strengthen the Union. I will do it, 
but I will not be led into extravagance like this 
upon any general and vague ideas urged that such 
eitpenditures as these are necessary to the Umon. 
The Union imposes no such obligations; ana if 
the patriotism of any State or community depends 
on whether it shall nave a weekly, semi-weekly* 
or semi-monthly mail — if its patriotism rises and 
fcdls according to that scale, but very little reliance 
can be placed upon it when the Union is in ques- 
tion. I do not believe the sentiment or the feel- 
ing of California depends on any such considera- 
tions, but those that are much higher and much 
deeper. ^ 

Sir, I have a word to say to gentlemen who are 
complaining of the want of post office facilities. 
Every gentleman , wherever he lives , wants a daily 
mail. Every gentleman would find it a conveni- 
ence if the mail would come to his door, and bring 
the news of all the world, and put it upon his 
table.- I know that; and I have no doubt he would 
feel under obligations to those who would under- 
take to do this work for him; but can the Gov- 
ernment undertake to perform such arfask as that? 
Surely not. Why not ? Because of the expense. 
Sordid as that consideration may be in the minds 
of some gentlemen, to that we must look; to thai 
we must go back as the foundation of ail these 
things. Upon that it rests, and without that it 
cannot exist. Why, sir, it is not very mcuiy 
years ago since a most venerable and illustrious 
old gentleman, as I may call him, Mr. John 
Brown, who was the first Representative of the 
State of Kentucky in Congress, told me, as an 
anecdote to mark the progress of things, that 
when he was in the Congress of the UnitcS States 
he, with great labor, and by giving, as he smil- 
ingly said, several votes for other measures that 
were not at all agreeable to him, and by impor- 
tunity with his friends, procured a post office to 
be established at Pittsburg for the accommoda- 
tion of the West. Kentucky was then a State; 
you know what the West is. Pittsburg was as 
far west as they could get Congress to go with 
the Post Office Department, or any of its agencies; 
and the mail was carried there on horseback twice 
a month. The West then had inhabitants in it 
who had been accustomed to all the facilities and 
advantages afforded by the most populous regions 
of this part of the world; yet they bore all tbis» 
and were delighted with the accommodation 

f ran ted ^ establishing a post office at Pitts- 
ur». " 

Now, let gentlemen who become a little dissat- 
isfied when they think there are greater facilities 
elsewhere than in their own particular section, re- 
member exactly the condition of their fathers on 
this subject, particularly those of the West, and 
I think It might tend a little to adjust their feel- 
ings. Why, sir, twenty years ago, from Ohio, 
from Kentucky, and from Tennessee, there were 
no four-horse stage-coaches, or two-horse stage- 
coaches, or any other meantf of conning to the city 
of Washington but on horseback; but this was 
not considered so unendurable in itself. People 
went along as cheerfully and happily as they do 
now. Happy is the country that can furnish 
greater facihties. I am not for taking a step back- 
ward, but I am not for being intoxicated; 1 am 
not for proceeding on any exaggerations. 

Now, you propose a four-horse line oC stage- 
coaches from some point on the Mississippi river 
to San Francisco, through a desert country of two 
thousand miles — not only through a desert coun- 
try, bu t through a hostile country of twa thousand 
miles. I ask gentlemen to consider the project 
soberly, and say whether if it is not premature 
to do this. Wot until your line can go a little 
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further towardn supporting itself— wait until safe- 
ty, at least, sha]! attend your mails and the passen- 
fers on board yourstage-cgaches, before you un- 
ertake to estaolish this sort of system. It is out 
of season, out of time, inappropriate, extraragant, 
exaggerated i n the highest degree. I c&re nothing 
about this. I care nothing about whether you 
take the one or the o(her of Ihese propositions. 
They are all extravagant, cuad equally so. I do 
not say that the labor of performing the service, 
if'the scheme be practicaole, may not be worth 
the money. I am not capable of making that es- 
timate; but I say the whole scheme is mappro- 
priate, the whole scheme is wrong — ^wrong^^ in its 
foundation, wrong in the time, and it will turn 
out to be an abortion in evsryUiing else but de- 
pleting your Treasury of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

I ask the attention of the Senate for a single 
moment to some of the considerations that neces- 
sarily address themselves to us when we are 
acting on this subject. I hope some gentleman, 
if there is any one here who recollects the exact 
sum, will tell me at what cost the mail is now 
carried by steamships from the Atlantic States to 
San Francisco. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Nine hundred and eighty 
thousand d ollar s. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. It costs nearly a mil- 
lion of dollars. If I understand it, there is an 
overland mail now through Utah, by the City of 
the Salt Lake, to Sacramento, is there not? 

Mr. WELLER. There is one route from Salt 
Lake. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. There is now one over- 
land communication for the mail there. What 
the cost of it is I do not know. The gentleman 
from California can inform the Senate on that 
point. This matter has come suddenly upon us; 
the Postmaster General has not been consulted 
or called upon for information; but here is one 
post office establishment by sea at a cost of nearly 
one million of dollars, and then there is a land 
communication to &ilt Lake from the western 
part of Missouri, and from Salt Lake City to the 
city of Sacramento, ihence falling into the various 
lines of communication in California. All this 
exists now. * 

Mr. WELLER. There is a mail from Salt 
Lake City to Los Angeles. That is all. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. It is to California, and 
of course to all California. You have then, per- 
haps, $1,300,000 now of annual expense in carry- 
ing the mail to California. What more is pro- 
posed in this project ? They have now a line, I 
oelieve a semi-monthly line, from San Fraacisco 
to the mouth of Columbia river. I do not know 
> what that costs; I dare say $200,000 more. You 
have, in addition to it, a proposition in this very 
bill for a mail transportation from San Francisco 
to Puget Sound, running up along the same line 
as far as the mouth of Columbia river with the 
other. line, and going onward to Puget Sound, at 
#125,000. . 

Mr. GWIN. I will give the Senator the exact 
cost of tlie steamship lines. A 

Mr, CRITTENDEN. Do. 
Mr. GWiN. I can inform the Senator from 
Kentucky within a few dollars of the exact amount 
now paid to convey the mails from New York and 
New Orleans to Astoria, in Oregozi, not to Cali- 
fornia, for we have never had a mail contract to 
carry the mails to California. The only contract 
that has ever been made was to carry the mail to 
Oregon, before California was a part of the Con- 
federacy. It is to run for ten years, and will ex- 
pire in about eighteen months. This mail route 
from New York and New Orleans to Aspinwall, 
costs annually |29O,A00. From Aspinwall to As- 
toria #348,250. Across the Isthmus of Panama 
about #150,000, making in the aggregate, the cost 
of this route annually, #785,000. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. There seems to be a 
variety of opinion on this point. I wish the gen- 
tlemen who had the subject in charge had applied 
to the Postmaster General for this information. 
There we may have authentic information. There 
may be changes and alterations as to the price 
that gentlemen here know not of. The Senator 

fives us the expense before California was a State. 
Iel9 there been no increase ? 
Mr.QWIN. Nonei^iOl. 
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Mr. WELLER. The contract was made for 
ten years, and has not been changed. 
. Mr. TOOMBS. The cost of the present mail 
service to California is about #980,000. 

Mr. WELLER. Not to California, but to 
Astoria. 

Mr. RUSK. I can explain. I stated before, 
in general terms — perhaps I might be more accu- 
rate in detail — that it costs us nearly a million of 
dollars. We have a contract from New York 
to Chagres, by the way of Havana, that costs 
#290,0^. There is a contract on the other side 
that costs upwards of three hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. GWIN. Three hundred and forty-eight 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. RUSK. We have a contract with^he 
Panama Railroad Company to pay by the pound 
for the mail matteF#hat goes over that road, and 
last year^eir pay was upwards of #150,000. I 
do not know what this year's pay will be, but I 
presume it will be more than that. Tjiey have a 
proposition now before Congress, to take the 
contract for five years, at #100>000 a year, to 
transport the mail across the Isthmus of Panama. 
The contracts from New York to Chagres, and 
from Panama to San Francisco, will expire in 
about eighteen months from this time. 

Mr: CRITTENDEN. Then it comes to about 
what the gentleman from Louisiana stated — over 
nine hundred thousand dollars ailerall, from New 
York to San Francisco. 

Mr. WELLER. To Astoria, which is seven 
or eight hundred miles further north. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. It is not necessary to 
dispute about #200,000 or #300,000. [Laughter.] 
The question is, whether you will adof to it 
#600,000 or #300,000 more in this impracticable 
attempt to establish a communication by mail 
across the continent, there being one already es- 
tablished j}y land and one by sea. That is the 
question. 

Sir, is this the occasion, and is it on such a bill 
as this, that we ought to institute and inaugurate 
a new line— a great line of transportation ? We 
are here making provisions for expenses incurred 
under the laws which authorized them, and upon 
that bill we are met with a proposition to estab- 
lish a new service which is to cost the Department 
at least #300,000. Are we not entitled to consider 
a proposition of this sort singly and simply by 
itself? Is it appropriate to such a bill to put it 
here, even if it ought to pass.' It is not accord- 
ing to the ordinary rule or course of legislation, 
and ought not, therefore, to be applied to this bill. 

There is one feature of this proposition which 
shows the vagueness of ideas that exist as to 
this contemplated improvement, as it is called. 
It .is to run at the choice of the contractor from 
any point on the Mississippi river. The Mis- 
sissippi river is quite a long stream. There are 
two thousand miles along the Mississippi river, 
at the least. Js it to be at the discretion of a 
contractor at what point on this line of two thou- 
sand miles he will commence and establish it ? 
Who ever heard of such discretion confided or 
delegated to a contractor. If this is so necessary , 
cannot gentlemen point out the localities to which 
it is necessary ? Is all that to be left to the choice 
of the contractor himself? It is a great power to 
delegate, if you can delegate it at all, to begin 
where he pleases on a line of two thousand miles, 
and run to San Francisco. I am sure there can 
be no precedent for this in any post ofiice law 
that has ever been p^sed by Congress. Alto- 
gether, I think it is an extrscvagant, an exagger- 
ated, and a premature attempt. I believe, myself, 
that it is impracticable. At any rate we do not 
know that it is practicable. We do know that it 
must be attended with much danger. That is 
certain. 

Under all these circumstances, neither' reason 
nor policy, it seems to me, calls on us to make 
this premature experiment. I hope the amend- 
ment, when it shall come to that question, will be 
entirely rejected. I shall vote for any alteration 
that tends to bring down the #G00,000 to the 
cheapestexperimeotproposed^#300,000. I think 
that is enough to pay if we are obliged to pay for 
the experiment at all. 

Mr. WELLER. I think Senators will bear 
witness that it is very rarely that I obtrude my- 



self on the attention of this body. Indeed, my 
repugnance to speaking here is so great that it is 
very seldom that I can obtain the consent of my 
judgment even to discuss those questions in whicn 
the peopl^ I represent are immediately interested. 
But, sir, after tnc remarks which have been made 
here to-night in opposition to this measure, I 
could not remain silent. 

The Senator from Kentucky, who has just 
taken his seat, has assumed that he understands 
this subject much better than we who live upon 
the Pacific; and that he, too, is alone prepared to 
determine ilie practicability of the proposed route. 
Now, Mr. Pi-esident, allow me to say that if I 
did not regard this as a practicable route — as one 
that could be easily carried into operation, I should 
be among the last Senators on tnis floor to advo- 
cate it. I do not desire that this Government shall 
engage in any wild or visionary schemes. I do 
not desire that a single dollar of the public Treas- 
ury shall be expended unless there can be return- 
ing benefits to the people. 

The Senator from Kentucky — I did not desire 
to interrupt him in his discourse — has assumed 
that you will receivefor the six hundred thousand 
dollars which it is proposed to expend, some fifty 
thousand dollars in the way ofpostages. Surely 
my distinguished friend from Kentucky had not 
turned his attention to the subject, or else he 
would have expressed no such opinion. For the 
year ending the 30th of June, 1851,l»eing the first 
year the postage statistics are furnished for Cali- 
fornia, the whole amount ofpostages paid in the 
United States by a population of twenty -three 
millions,was #6,345,000, about twenty-seven cents 
per inhabitant; while California, with a popula- 
tion of less than two hundred thousand, paid 
#302,000, equal to one dollar and fifty-one cents 
per inhabitant. During that year, although Cali- 
fornia was the youngest State in the Confederacy, 
she paid #302,000 by way of postage — more than 
the State, the venerable State, represented by my 
honorable friend on this floor, paid into the Treas- 
ury in the way of postage. 

Again, in the year 1854, after the reduction 
of postage had been eflfected, California, with a 
population of two hundred and fifty thousand, paid 
#256,000 of postages, being one dollar and two 
cents per head for each inhabitant— more than 
four times as much as the inhabitants of the State 
so ably represented by, my distinguished friend 
from Kentucky. I state these facts in answer to 
the assertion of the Senator from Kentucky, that 
he supposed #50,000 (and he thought that was a 
very liberal allowance) was aq much as could be 
afiticipated in the way of postage from this route 
— I believe my friend ultimately fell down to 
#25,000 in this calculation. 

Now, how stands the fact? M^ friend from 
Kentucky has a daily mail which will enable him 
to communicate every day with his constituents. 
Ho can hear from his family, if he chooses, every 
hour. Under the very liberal and generous policy 
which you had adopted, I am allowed to corre- 
spond with my constituents twice a month; and he 
tninks that any extension of this would be an act 
of libcraJity And generality which the people on 
the Pacific are not entitled to ! Why, sir, he says 
that they established in early times a post office 
at Pittsburg, which was regarded as a very re- 
mote frontier post. I have no doubt, adopting the 
ideas of that day, my friend thinks there is nobody 
now on the Pacific ocean, being still further west, 
that ought to ask for any post office there. Within 
the last eight years five nundred thousand of our 
people have gone to the Pacific coast. They are 
standing there on the shores of that mighty ocean 
under the protection of the same flag that waves 
over you in the heart of Kentucky. They feel 
that they are a part of the American Union. They 
feel that they nave a right to demand from you 
the same privileges, the same benefits that you in 
the interior of this country, under the beneficent 
protection of the Government, have had extended 
to you. We ask an equal participation in the 
blessings of the Federal Government. ^ 

Sir, mat is all we ask. W^ aslc that that ^s- 
tem which has enabled you to become a mighty 
community shall be extended to your brethren 
who are now upon the far and distant Pacific. 
We ask for tne privilege of communicating 
through our own territory semi-iyeekly if we 
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efaooM, with our brethren in onr ancient homes. 
The Senator tcom Kentucky denies it to us. He 
will force us to travel through the tropics; he will 
ibrce us to pass throug^h a foreign country, when 
a large number of onr people have already been 
iriaughtered, both upon the Nicaragua ana Pan- 
ana route, by refiismg to enable us to transport 
the mails through our own country. Is that jus- 
tice ? Is that liMrality ? Is thia the policy which 
wiH strengthen the Union and bind us more 
do^Ty together? 

I need not tel! you that during the last two 
yeanf the fkct has been demonstrated that it is 
utterly impossible to rely on the transportation of 
your mails through a foreign country. In carry- 
ing your mails bv Panama, but a few montns 
flince, a large numoer of Americans were slaugh- 
tered by an infuriated mob. Less than a year 
ago some twenty or thirty of rour countrymen, 
peaceable citizens, seeking their home on the 
Pacific, were killed in passing through Nicaragua. 
Is this to be continuea ? Are we, because ofour 
remoteness, to be denied postal facilities ? Are 
we to hr shut out from the benefits of this Union 
because we happen to be in a far and dis- 
tant country? Is that' the policy of the distin- 
Srished Senator from Kentucky ? 1 trust, sir, 
at none of that old fogyism which is so much 
spoken of in this day, has ever found a lodgment 
in the mind of the Senator from Kentucky; he, I 
have no doubt, removed to Kentucky when that 
was a fVontier State, occupied by Indians and 
with sparse settlements, who were compelled to 
rely on the protection of the Federal Government 
against the nostile tribes, and now their descend- 
ants have found their way to the Pacific and are 
asking for the same protection there. 

Mr. President, what is the objection to this 
measure ? The Senator from Kentucky does not 
know whether it is necessary. Let me ask the 
Senator whether he does not concede that it is 
necessary to have mail communications with the 
Phcifie coast. My colleague has already told you 
that in eighteen months from this time the con- 
tract which is made for the transportation of the 
mail by ocean steamers expires. Does he pro- 
pose to renew it; or does he intend to cut loose 
nrom us entirely, and refuse to afford us any 
means of communicating with the Federal Gov- 
ernment ? If he is not ready to give us a mail 
overland, what does he propose to give us ? To 
renew these steamer contracts ? Haraly , I should 
think. He could hardly find it in his heart to 
compel us to pass through an enemy's country, 
or rather, through acountrjr by no means friendly 
to us, and a climate inhospitable, in order to hold 
tommunication with our orethren. Sir, we are 
asking you to-night to give us a mail through our 
own country, not dependent on the will and ca- 
price of a foreign country; but a mail through our 
own country, under the protection ofour own fiag 
over every inch of the ground that it passes. That 
is the whole of it. 

I call upon the Senator from Kentucky to tell 
me what ne proposes to do at the expiration of 
thitf ocean mail steam contract? It will require, 
jMrhaps, more than a year to stock ihis road, and 
to enable the parties to transport the mail. It 
will take more than a million and a half of dollars 
to provide the necessary stocks We desire at 
this early day to makie this arrangement to super- 
sede the necessity of being compelled sgain to 
enter into a contract for the transportation of the 
mail in ocean steamers. 

^ Mr. President, 1 do not desire to prolong this 
discussion. There are HMmy Uiings in Uie re- 
marks of the Senator from Kentucky to which I 
desired to allude, but I am anxious to obtain a vote 
on the bill. If he is opposed to it I deeire that 
he shall say to me what plan he proposes for com- 
municating with California, Oregon, and Wash- 
in^on ? Every one must see that within the next 
fifteen years the Pacific ocean will be the scene 
of the mightiest operations that ever transpired 
^ in the4tistory of this Republic. If you desire to 
* have a coraroty^lcation tn rough your own terri- 
tory, if you desire to be independent of any for- 
eign Government, if you desire^o communicate 
with us directly and immediately, without the 
intervention or interference of other Powers, give 
tis the mail asked for by my friend from Texas. 
That is what we want. 



I am 8ttre,%ir, that we have not been exorbi- 
tant in our demands. I have no complaint to 
make of the manner in which the Senate have 
treated the State which I have the honor to ref>- 
resent. I know that in this body a liberal spirit 
has been manifested towards Cfalifomia. 1 do 
not sympathize with those of my countrymen 
who are constantly denouncing the Federal (Gov- 
ernment as illiberal and unjust to us. I doubt not 
that when the record of this session is made up, 
it will be found that we have little to complain of. 
In asking this mail communication, we tnink we 
are demanding no more than any other section of 
the Union would have a right to demand. I say, 
then, to the Senators from the older States who are 
daily in communication with their constituents, 
thalpit is uniust to subject us to the transportation 
of our mails through a foreign (k>untry, semi- 
monthly, when you can pr#ride the means of 
transporting the mails through your o||n Terri- 
tories. 

Allow me to say to the Senator from Kentucky, 
that the dangers from Indians are very much 
exaggerated. You can select a route where you 
can carry your mails with an ordinary number 
of passengers, and a very small escort will be suf- 
ficient protection against all the hostile Indians 
that can be encountered. There are energy and 
enterpriee and capital enough in this eountry to 
carry on this great work should it be the pleasure 
of Congress to pass this bill. 

But, Mr. President, I do not desire to continue 
the debate. I am very sure there is no man on 
this floor who speaks with greater reluctance than 
I do. I have relied on the good sense and intel- 
ligence of the Senate to carry through those meas- 
ures which I regarded as important to my con- 
stituents; and as my days amonest you are very 
few, and like my friend from Maryland, [Mr. 
Pratt,] already numbered, I hope the Senate 
will, as an act of justice to the people of Califor- 
nia, pass this measure to-night. It is, perhaps, 
the last favor I shall have to ask of this body. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Mr. President, I tender my 
thanks to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crit- 
tenden] for the remarks which he has made, in 
his attempt to bring before the Senate and the 
country some principle of action in public expend- 
iture. He has pointed out to the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia by what principle we have become freat, 
Srosperous, and nappy, on this side of the Rocky 
fountains. Our post office system was estab- 
lished on the principle that the Government would 
undertake the business of carrying the people's 
letters upon the consideration that the people 
should pay the Grovemment what it cost. That 
was the entire principle. That was the common- 
sense priniciple. It was a great amelioration of 
the European system . In Eneland , for hund reds 
of years the Government maoe the post. office a 
monopoly to make revenue, and to this day, 
theugn it has been greatly ameliorated, it makes 
a revenue of two or three millions. • All the Gov- 
ernments of the Old World seized this business 
of taking care of the transportation of the letters 
of the people as a matter of profit. The Gk>vern- 
ment of the United States, in a liberal, enlight- 
ened, and just spirit, said , " This is wrone; ours is 
a Government of the people; we do not dioose to 
seize this branch of the public business as a means 
of makinj? money; but there are certain reasons 
why the Crovernment can manege it to advantage, 
and we have power to traneport the mails all over 
the United States. " It was on considerations like 
these that it was deemed proper to give to Con- 
gress power to establish post offices and post 
roads. The object was that the system should 
at least pay its expenses, if it did not yield a rev- 
enue. Apply that rule to California, and how 
does%he stand?, Kentucky, although she has 
been in the Union since 179D, has never received 
one tenth the benefits conferred on Cidifomia, 
which has been in the Union only seven years. 
The California mails te-day do not pay one half 
the cost of the mail service. The sound principle 
has been departed from in California. In Ken- 
tucky, if there is a neighborhood that wants a 
measure, it is jgranted only when it is seen that 
the letters will pay a certain percentage of the 
coat. 

Mr. WELLER. Does the Senator undertake 
to say, that the system of the Post Office Depart- 



ment beinf supported by the postages was never 
abandoned until California came into the Union ? 
I understand that system was abandoned lon^ 
ago. The Post Office has been a charge on the 
Treasury for a great number of years, and thoak 
charge has certainly not been produced by aa 
extension of mail fincilities for California. 

Mr. TOOMBS. The chfmge of principle was- 
introduced under mistaken pretenses; out the 
Senator from Vermont, who has been Postmaeter 
(Seneml, can state how the faet is. 

Mr. COLLAMER. The principle has been 
that the Department should pay its own expenses, 
except that, when there was a change in the rate* 
of postage, an appropriation was made to aaeet 
the temporary loss wiiich would result from that 
change for a year or two. At the time I had the 
honor of undergoing the drudgery of this Depart* 
ment, the postages paid its eoepenses. That waa 
in 1849 and 18^. 

Mr. WELLER. There were appropriatione 
every year to meet what the Senator from Ver- 
mont odls teniporary charges. 

Mr. TOOMBS. 1 have been here daring these 
changes of postage, and I understand the ques- 
tion, and can give the history of it. 

Mr. WELLER. I have no doubt the Senator 
understands it. 

' Mr. TOOMBS. The first mistake was idien 
the attempt was made to bring the postage^own 
to five and ten cents. Look to the reports made 
in this body and the other House in fiivor of thafe 
change, and you will find that the great argument 
was, that Eneland had reduced her postage lo a 
penny, which nad resulted in an increase of reve- 
nue, and that if the same principle were pursued 
here, the result would be the same. That was aa 
appeal to the whole nation; but it hss turned out, 
like most schemes of jobbers, to be a delusion, 
and it is hard to get back to the truth. While my 
friend from Vermont was in the Post Office De* 
partment, the rates of five and ten cents weie 
about approximating to the poiat where the iW* 
partment was paying for it^lf. 

Mr. COLLAMER. It dm pay for itself when 
I ivas there 

Mr. TOOMBS. When the ft7^ and ten cents 
system reached the* point of ptfyine for* itsdf, i% 
was said three cents would pay. 1 believe the 
Senator from Vermont raised his voice against it. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TOOMBS. The appeal was made to the 
system adopted in Englana, a country not laiges 
than the State of Georgia, containisg sixty or 
seventy thousand square miles, densely inhabtledt 
with ene half the population in towns where the 
transportation is cheap. They may well carry 
letters for a penny all over the kingdom. The 
Senate and House of Representatives of the Uni* 
ted States were persuaded, and pretended to be 
satisfied, that that system would work over this 
vast continent. I did not believe it, and I do not 
suppose one half of those who heard it believed 
it. It is onje of those pretexts which are liable to 
be' urged in all confoderacies and all free govern- 
ments i^the favored classes, the classes that act 
in concert, the commercial classes, to throw the 
cost of their business on the honest agricalturists. 
When we reduced the postage to three cents they 
told us it would pay. We found that it did not 
pay, and then we were told: " Wait a while; it 
will pay after a while; give it time." We have 
given it time . We appropriated i700,M0 for a few 
years to enable it to get on, and now in this very 
oil! there is an appropriation of neariy |iS,800,0Cib 
to supply the deficiency. I ask my friend from 
Texas if that is not so ? Is there not in this biH 
an appropriation of |3,800,000 for a deficiency of 
the revenues of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. RUSK. Yes, sir, and I can very easiiy 
explain it. It has not been brought about by 
fraud in legislation, but it is the result of another 
cause whieh I think is very creditable to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. TOOMBS. It is brougiit about by the at* 
tempt of persons in the large cities, those who own 
newspapers, that indulge in aeanrilotts dietribes* 
to have their correspondence and newspapers 
carried for nothing. They made the people be- 
lieve, and made Coiosess believe, that the system 
of low postages woiBd pay. I say there lies the 
fraud. Ti^i^ who procured the change knew it 
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would not succeed, but they knew when it was 
established it could not be got rid of easily. It 
will take an uprising of the people toeet rid of 
it. I say that every report in both louses in 
favor of the three-cent system was on the assump- 
tion that it would pay its expenses. I was a mem- 
ber of Congress when that reduction was made, 
and I know the argument was that it would pay. 

The Senator from California says that he wants 
Ae system by which we have got rich . That was 
the system which compelled the Post Office De- 
partment to pay for itself. For A long time the 
Government had in fact but little to do with the 
Post Office. But the Postmaster General collected . 
the postages and expended the money. He was 
authorized to let contracts to the best advantage, 
and to spend all the money he received for the 
public benefit, without coming to Congress for a 
cent. That Mras the principle on which this De- 
partment was started. Is it not a sound prin- 
cipla? Those who want low postages axe the 
mercantile classes — not the honest miner in the 
interior of the mountains of Oailifomia, who has 
occasion to write but few letters, but the mer- 
chant, the broker, the banker, who is writing a 
bushel of letters a day. He prefers to pay three 
cents instead of six cents, for he knows that he 
is making money, whoever else pays it. The sys- 
tem for which the JSenator from California con- 
tends would be about as fkir a ^ame as if a law- 
yer in one of our. country villages, receiving 
twenty or thirty letters a day, should propose to 
a farmer who had only to write once a year 
something about his wheat or wool clip, " Good 
fHend, let us haVe a box in common, and pay 
equally for it; you write as many letters as you 
please, and I as many as hplease, and let us pay 
alike." Every man in this country ought to be 
willinfi^ topay for the particular benefit he receives 
from the Government, where it can be ascertained. 
In regard to the Post Office establishment it can 
be ascertained exactly, or within a reasonable 
approximation. If a man writes one hundred 
letters he should pay for every one of them. If 
a man writes no letters he should be exempt from 
parang postaee. 

why should you compel the great mass of the 
agriculturists, who have no occasion to write 
ten letters a year, to pay for the letters of the 
mercantile classes .>^ That js your post office sys- 
tem now. You levied out of the common Treas- 
ttry i3,000,000, under the pretense of the pul^lic 
good, in order that you may pay the expenses of 
the mercantile interests, and of lawyers and doc- 
tors and professional men. You levy pence out 
of poverty, in order that you may swell the cof- 
ftrs of the trading classes. That is your system. 

We have now one mail line to California; but 
We are told that it goes throueh a foreign coun- 
try. When it was established it was said to be 
the best way. I know you pay enough for it to 
be the best way. You pay, as has already been 
■tated, nearly a million or dollars a year to con- 
yey letters to and from the Pacific coast; and the 
postages received on this line have not paid half 
the expense since it was established. If that route 
Was in Georgia or in Kentucky, it would be dis- 
continued on the post office rule which providtes 
that if a route does not pay a certain proportion 
of the expense it shall be stopped . I ask my friend 
from Vermont if that woula not be the result > 

Mr.COLLAMER. We should have tocurtaU 
the service in such a case. 

Mr. WELLER. But not discontinue the mail. 
The mail is now carried over many routes in 
Georgia that do not pay. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Every route must pay a cer- 
tain proportion, or it is stopped. I know justice 
would i^uire that each route should pay for it- 
self; but tnat has not been our system. To this 
extent, however, the principle has been acknowl- 
edged — that the whole funa received from letters 
should pay the whole cost of their transportation. 
That has been the principle, but it has not been 
equal in every respect, because exact equality 
was not attainable. Our honest and sensible fore- 
fathers pu^ it on that principle as a safe one. 
Apply to it that rule, and no State has been as 
much petted, or has had as much money for mail 
Ikcilities as California. She causes a Mir|^ por- 
tion of the deficiency. If the other portions of 
the tJoion were deficient to th^'i^me extent as 



California is at this day withoulPthis additional 
route, you would have to pay $5,000,000 instead 
of $2,800,000 for Post Office deficiencies. In the 
face of these facts, and although she has already 
mail facilities thrice greater than her postage re- 
ceipts, we are called upon to pay A600,000 a year 
for anoUier route to California. We are told that 
there has been a row at Panama, and that dis- 
turbances are likely to occur in that neighborhood. 
We cannot help that until we annex that country. 
I hope the Senator fVora California on his way 
home will teach those people the importance of 
not interrupting ourj^oute. That, however, is a 
temporary matter, ^hat country is our o«rn mill 
path — the way to our own possessions. The 
Government is strong enough to punish any ob- 
stmeti ons t here. • 

Mr. WEfciLER. The only way that you can 
teach them is by the bayonet. 

Mr. TOOMlBS. That is exactly the remedy 
we apply in all such cases. When people will 
not listen to argument, the bayonet is a very ap- 
propriate reasoner when cDl others fail. I do not 
object to this application. I say this demand is un- 
reasonable, we are called upon to pay 1600,000, 
and not for a semi-weekly mail. I say there is no 
such want in California. I would hardly estab- 
lish an overland mail to California at all. It is a 
long, unprofitable line, more dangerous than the 
sea. We tried it between Missouri and Santa 
F€, and our mails have been destroyed by the 
Indians, even under that glorious fiag whicn the 
Senator fVom California brought into his speech 
very conveniently, to aid him in getting this 
money out of the Treasury. A ^at many more 
mails nave been taken by tiie Indians on that route 
than have been destroyed at Panama, and more 
people killed. Such things will happen in all 
savaffe, badly governed trills; and the only way to 
avoid them, I suppose, is to annex them, and then 
civilize them according to the American plan of 
civilisation, which is to absorb all weaker tribes. 

We have done no injustice to California. Her 
mail ikcilities, even now, are greater than those 
of any other State. Do not talk to us about a 
want of liberality to California. We own every 
foot of the public lands there, and yet we have 
not dared to assert ownership over the gold fields 
which were bought by the common blood and 
treasure of the country. We have not had nerve 
enough — we have not been bold and honest enough 
to assert the Gh>vemment'8 right to its own .^ We 
have sent fleets and armies — ^we have built forts — 
we have expended untold millions of dollars for 
California to a single dollar tjliat was ever spent 
for the State of my friend from Kentucky, wnich 
has eenerally made her own living— a simple, 
sturdy people, ready to defend the country, ask- 
ing favors from nobody, and willing to pay for 
whatever the Gk>vemment does for them. We 
are told that California pays more postages than 
Kentucky. That may be, when you do not take 
into account the million of dollars which the Gk)v- 
erhment pays to take letters to and from San 
Francisco. The postage on that very line, of all 
letters carried from San Francisco to New York, 
is collected at San Francisco, and therefore the 
receipts of popta^ there are very lar^, as they 
are at the city of New York. The city of New 
York collects the money for all 'the letters going 
through the entire South, and the payments are 
scattered about in the rural districts in probably 
twenty States. Not a cent is chaiged to New 
York for the transportiftion ^f these lettera, ex- 
cept across the ferry to Jersey City; but the whole 
amount received from them is credited to her, 
and the transportation is chained to the States 
between New York and New Orleans. That is 
the way that tables are made up. A letter from 
New Orleans to New York passes through Ala- 
bama, Georgia, South Carolina, North CaroliAa, 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Penitsylvania, 
and New Jeney. The postage is collected at 
New Orleans and New York, at each end; but 
the only part of the transportation ch^uged to 
New York is for crobsing the ferry to Jeraey City, 
and the rest is chaiged to the various States 
through which the rouls pass. Nothing is more 
fallacious than to talk or posUige collected in a 
particular State as the amount which it pays to 
the Post Office Department. San Francisco bei ng 
a large commercial city dealing in bullion, having 



commerce with all the world, reeeives a lam 
amount of postage; but we pay $1,000,000 for 
carrying the mail there and bringing it back. I 
am opposed to that whole system of paying so 
much more than we receive. 

Mr. WELLER. There are a great many 
routes Inyour own State that do not pay. 

Mr. TC50MB8. As far as I am concerned, I 
have held it to be an inflexible rule, that the wl^^ 
flind shall pay the whole expense. That wa^pi 
policy (ff our fathera when justice and right gov- 
erneo this country. It was the policy until new 
ideas^grand ideas — and the oratory and poetry 
about our being a great country, took the place 
of common sense and common justice. It was 
the rule fbr sixty years, by whicn we grew great 
and prosperous. I7ow, it is chansed, and every- 
body seems to be trying to ^t all he can. Com- 
parisons are made between different States to show 
that some should get more than they do. I say 
to the Senate, as long as that is the policy, there 
will be universal degradation of all the States'. 
Whenever the system shall be firmly established 
that the States of t^ Union are to enter into a 
miserable scramble as to who shall get the most 
money for their local appropriations, and that 
Senator is the ablest representative of his State 
who can gel the largest slice of the public Trea8>> 
ury, from that day public honor and public prtys- 
perity are gone, and all the States are disgraced 
and degraded. Sir, go back to the sound princi- 
ple, the wise principle, that whoever travetffovcfr 
the bridge shall pay the toll. If I go to California 
I must pay my own passage. If I send a mes>- 
senger i pay for him. If I send a messa^ make 
me pav for that. This is the rule to wTkich we 
shoula adhered I say, the Post Ofiiee Department 
of this country has been gradually drawn off fVom 
the true principle, under the false idea put upon 
us mainly by city newspapera. We have gone 
beyond tnat, and now there is no limit to the ex- 
penditure except the activity and influence of the 
representatives of States and people. To that 
race there is only one end — univeraal bankruptcy, 
ruin, and disgrace. 

Mr. RUSK. I regret the necessity of having 
to say a word on this occasion; bat what I have 
to say has been called out by thejneneral scope 
of the argument of the Senator from Geoipat 
[Mr. Toombs.] 

We have a simple proposition before us — it i» 
no more and no less when you reduce it to pTain 
English — whether you will continue a contract 
fbr a mail, twice a month, across the Isthmus of 
Panama, at (900,000 a year, or whether you will 
make an experiment to see whether you cannot 
get the mail service performed twice a week 
through your own territory for the sum of 
i600,000 a year. That is the whole proposition 
before the Senate; and here a debate spring up, 
and goes to the extent of what one State gets out 
of the public Treasury, and what another State 

fets; what the deficiency of one State is, what the 
eficiency of another is. Finally, the whole sys*- 
tem of Government postage-is assailed, and espe- 
cially tfaVreduction of postage to the present rate. 
That is charged as a fraudulent scheme. It in 
said that promises were msde at the time that it 
would meet its expenses, and that those promises 
have not been yerifled. It is said that it was 
brought about by the newspapera, and that we 
are corrupting the public morels, and making a 
scramble f^om the public Treasury by reducing 
the rates of postage, and by extending mail facil- 
ities, and more especially by extending mail fheil- 
ities to countries where the population is sparse 
and poor— where there are mere germs of settle- 
ment. 

I had something to do with the reduction of 
postage fVom ten to fire cents, and from fire to 
three cents. Every prophecy that was made in 
any report I ever maae on the subfect would have 
been fulfilled, and more than foffifled, but for two 
circumstances. As the bill reducing the postage 
was passed by the Senate, the- result would have 
been, in one or. two yean, that the postage re- 
ceipts would have been more than the cost of 
transportation and the pay of postmastere; but 
when it got to the House of Representatrrcs, 
printed matter was pot in really for little or 
nothing. When that amendment came to the 
Senate, it was agreed to here, and that redtreed 
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the receipfiB several hundred thousand dollars. 
Then there were not four thousand miles of rail- 
road in operation in the United States; now there 
are twenty-four or twenty-five thousand miles. 
That has increased the expenditures of the Post 
Office Department. 

When the bill reducing the postage was passed , 
our expenditures were about f0,OOO,OOO for the 
tj|ui8portation of the mail, and for the payment of 
|H|Btant f>ostmaster8, and employes of the Post 
Umce Department. What is it now ? U is now 
about (11,000,000, caused mainly by the increase 
of railroad facilities; and that, according to the 
argument of the Senator from Georgia, is corrupt- 
ing the Gk)Ternment, and destroying the Iijgh tone 
of the people ? I hope that sort of cornA)tion 
will continue tliroughout this broad-spread Re- 
public, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, until we 
ahall have, in every quarter of the country, rail- 
roads for the convenience of the inhabitants of 
the country, transporting their letters to them at 
three cents. 

Sir, there is not an expenditure under your 
Government, take it altogether, that is of such 
benefit to the citizens of your country, and (ends 
as much to the development of the resources of 
the countrVf or the amelioration of the condition 
of its inhaoitanta, as your postodice expenditure 
— none eaual to it. The struggling son in Cali- 
fornia, wno is laboring to support an aged parent 
in Maryland, can, with great facility, on account 
of this expenditure, communicate with him at a 
cheap rate. You do not take a large amount of 
his earnings to enable him to communicate. You 
do more: you are allowing a liberal compensation 
to railroads for the transportation of the mail; and 
what is the effect of that ? To encourage the con- 
struction of railroads. There is no State in this 
Union that owes, perhaps, more to railroads than 
the State of €reorgia — the very State which the 
honorable Senator represents, it has made her 
the empire State of the South. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I hope my friend will not mis- 
understand me. I did not say that railroads cor- 
rupted anybody. I have never made any such 
remark, or thought of it. I spoke of the scram- 
ble for public money, and levyine money out of 
one man's pocket to pay for another man's busi- 
ness, as corrupting. 

Mr. RUSK. That was general discussion, and 
this is the question before the Senate. I say that 

Sou have increased the expenditures of the Post 
ffice Department from $3,000,000 to (11.000,000; 
and the main item of the increased expenditure is 
the price paid to railroads. I do not oegrudge it 
to them. They have made Georgia the empire 
State of the South. I hope they will after a wnile 
extend their beneficial influences to my State, and 
that we shall be connected together, by these iron 
bonds of union and good feeling^. 

My friend from Georgia 1 know did not intend 
to reflect on Congress, nor did he intend to reflect 
on those who differed from him in regard to the 
cheap postage system; but he is in tlie habit of 
stating his propositions very strongly, and he is 
in the habit of using language which I would, 
with ^reat deference to his belter judgment, sug- 
gest IS not likely to carry his point — such as 
"fraud,** and "injustice,** applied to general 
questions of public policy in regard to which 
^ntlemen ougnt to have a right to differ in opin- 
ion I da not think there is any necessity to make 
a charge of fraud and corruption in regard to tliis 
amendment. There is no fraud in what I propose 
about this matter. What I seek, and what 1 am 
anxious to have accomplished, is to save about 
1300,000 in the transportation of the mail, and in 
place of having it twice a month to California to 
have it twice a week. 

Mr. HUNTER. Allow me to suggest to the 
Senator that this is restricted to the letter-mail, 
so that we shall have to keep up the other com- 
munication in order to carry newspapers. 

Mr. RUSK. No, sir; 1 do not thmx the news- 
papers ought to go at all. I agree with my friend 
from Georgia in that respect; and I think if he 
would apply the terms he used as to the action 
of Congress to the newspapers, they would be 
very applicable indeed. I was powerless to break 
down the carrying of newspaper^. Members* of 
Congress have to be elected every couple of 
years, and when the amendmeni providing for 



carr3ring printed matter came here it was adopted. 
But, sir, I have been betrayed — I am sorry tnat I 
have been — ^into a discussion of this mattier. It 
is getting late, and I hope we shall have a vote 
on the bill; and if I have said anything that draws 
a reply from anybody, and is at all offensive, I 
take it all back . [Laughter.] . 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I wish to explain to 
my friend from California, [Mr. Weller.] He 
seems to consider, by his way of treating the sub- 
ject, that I think there are two parties m contro- 
versy here about this matter, California bein^ one 
of those parties, and somebody else ^e other — 
just as there are two ends to^is line. I consider 
It with proper regard for the interests of Califor- 
nia and the whole Union, of which she is a part. 
I woi^d say to her, as I say to you: " This estab- 
lishment will not advance your interests; you 
cannot aflbrd to pay for it $300,000, taking it at 
the lowest, and maxe only $50,000 in return.** 

Mr. WELLER. You are paying |900,000 
now. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I am speaking of this 
project. The objection is, that the Union cannot 
afford to pay for a thine which makes nothing 
like an equivalent for wtiat you give. That is 
what I say. It is not in any spirit of adverseness 
to California that I vote against it; and the Sen- 
ator knows that very well. I do not stand up 
here as the friend of one section of the country 
against another part of it. I stand here, to the 
best of my judgment, to endeavor to maintain the 
interests of the whole; and it is on that principle 
that I object to this as a job that will no^pay — 
as a job tnat, instead of being to those who accept 
it an accommodation, will be a burden. That is 
the ground on which I oppose it. I do not want 
to burden the Union, or any portion of it, Cali- 
fornia or Kentucky. 

The gentleman says I live in a place where we 
have a daily mail. Yes, sir, I believe, through 
the agency and by the assistance of railroads, 
there is a daily mail passing through Frankfort, 
not for its accommodation, out for the accommo- 
dation of a great populous country on all sides of 
it; but we never asked for it, and never could 
have had it until wc ourselves, at our own expense 
and our own cost, had made railroads and turn- 
pike rotidfi&n^i P<ud for them ourselves; and then 
the General Government thought it to her adyant- 
1 age to send her mails over them. But here you 
are asking us to eneagc in the hitherto unknown 
experiment of employing a line of stage coaches 
at a large price over a country where there is no 
road. Every other section of the country has 
made its roads before it asked for any mails being 
carried over them. No State has ever asked before 
for a mail to be carried over the wilderness. 

The benefits of the Post Office Department may 
notbeequallv administered throughout the Union; 
but that is tne object. My friend from California 
and my friend from Arkansas complain that it is 
not so in th^r States. I object to this measure 
as premature, because you want to s|art a coach 
ana four before you have made a road; and not 
only to start a coach and four before you have 
made a road, but to require the coach and four to 
be driven through a wilderness of two thousand 
miles, where there is not a post oflice nor a man 
to receive a letter on the whole way. ' So far as 
any other accommodation is mentioned, or so far 
as the correspondence is concerned, is it not as 

fTompt, and more safe, to send a letter by the 
sthmus route than overland? If you were at 
San Franeisco, anfl this mail coach was there, 
would you trust yourself in it ? Besides, the Gov- 
ernment is not bound to provide for passengers. 
Every man with us must provide the means of 
going from one place to another at his own cost; 
and by .his own courage and industry and labor 
he must accomplish it. If you attempt to change 
that, yovf do a great injury to the whole people'. 
That is the best security — ^his own enei^y and 
activity. The accommodation to travel is only 
an incidental one. The Government avails itself 
of that to diminish the expanses of running a 
coach solely for the purpose of carrying the mail; 
'but here are two thousand miles where you pick 
up no passengers. Would any gentleman nere 
advise a friend to trust himself to that mode of 
conveyemce if this line were established ? 
Mr. RUSK. I should lik^ to go in it. 



Mr. WELLER. So should I. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. You would eo two 
thousand miles, and trust your own healu, your 
own safety, to all these greater dangers, rather 
than go in a fine steamboat from San Francisco 
to the Isthmus, and from the Isthmus home ? I 
know that a great majority of mankind prefer to 
go by sea, and are willing to pay for it a much 
greater price than by a road. I take it that is to 
be the regular established mode of communication 
between this country and California; and in some 
form or other it will be 'continued. I hope the 
time will come when tl^e railroads will carry you 
to California; but surely I think this scheme is 
premature, when there is a wilderness of two 
thousand miles dividing us. We are running 
ahead of time. We are running not only ahead 
of necessity, but we are running ahead of conve- 
nience. Certainly we are in respect to this coach 
and four, which is to run through a country 
without a road, and what route it is to be. God 
only knows. The contractor is to have the right 
to fix it on any one point of a line two thousand 
miles in length. Surely there was nothing ever 
more vague, more undigested, than this. The 
Senator from California complains that I do not 
know what the amount of postages would be. 
Why did not the friends of this measure inform 
us? Why did they not appe^ to the Post Office 
Department to let us know through that authentic 
source what might be expected or calculated on? 

I do not believe anybody Vould trust himself 
to this route. I would sooner set out on foot, 
with a chosen company of friends, than go on 
such a route with t^o or three er four strangers 
in a coach, at the risk of being made sick, or at 
the risk of Indians. 

The Senator chose a bad subject for compari- 
son when he chose Kentucky. Wc never had 
any help from the General Government for our 
peculiar benefit; and I thank God for it, and I 
nope the day is far away when it will be neces- 
sary to introduce that sort of expenditure in our 
State by this Government. This 'Government 
has now laid out in seven years in California ten 
times more than she ever did upon the State of 
Kentucky for seventy years. In seven years she 
has laid out ten times as much on you as in^v- 
enty years she ever laid out on Kentucky; and 
yet we arc one and all, of all parties, satisfied, 
well satisfied, and love our neighbors and fellow- 
citizens, no matter whether they stand on the 
shores of the Atlantic or Pacific. What I would 
do for one I would do for another; and what I 
will not do at all, is because I do not believe the 
doing of that would be of any real advantage to 
any portion of the Confederacy. The question 
is not what I would be willing to sacrifice to pre- 
serve California. I think the bond of union that 
unites us compels us to protect at. any and at every 
cost every portion of the Union. That is my 
principle. I look forward to California for great 
results. I look upon it not merely as a vast and 
rich country attached to us, but I look forward 
to the settlement of California as one of the ereat 
movements of mankind, yet to reach her hand 
and stretch her power very far beyond it. I am 
not going to cripple her course by engaging her 
and ourselves in any premature objects; and that 
is the ground upon which I vote against this 
measure. 

Mr. WELLER. I have only a word or two 
to say in answer to the remarks just made. The 
Senator from Georgia ^Mr.TooMBs] assumes that 
he knows all about tins subject, and of course I 
am not disposed to quarrel with him, although I 
may doubt the extent and accuracy of his knowl- 
edge. He states that this route ought not to 
be established because the expenses will be far 
greater than the postages whicn will h( received 
for the transportation of mail matter. Now, if 
there be any force whatever in that argument, it 
wo'uld compel the Government to abandon every 
post route in the United States where the post- 
ages do not sustain it. I said to the Senator from 
Georgia, that in his own State there were many 
mail routes now, where the cost of the transpor- 
tation of the mails far exceeded the postages col- 
lected, and that falls as a tax on other portions of 
the State, which is unjust and unequal. You do 
not compel in your own State the people who 
have, these mail facilhiee to pay for the tnusspor- 
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tation; and on the same ground why should you 
expect that a mail rou^e to California should sus- 
tain itself? That theory has been long since aban- 
doned. Your Post Office Department has been 
a charge on the Treasury foV many years past. 
That charge will continue to increase with the 
mail faciiitues which the wants of the country are 
almost daijy demanding. 

It is utterly impossible to get back to the good 
olden time that my friend from Georgia talks 
about. This country has boen extending. You 
have gone on and extended your territory until 
you have now a State and two Territories upon 
the Pacific ocean. 

But I asked mj^friend from Kentucky ,when I 
was up before, to tell me what he proposed to do. 
He is certainly willing that we should have some 
mail communication with this side of the conti- 
nent; he admits the necessity of that. We now 
have a mail communication, which, according to 
the estimate of the Senators on the other dide, is 
costing the Government a fraction less than a 
million a year. Do you propose to continue 
that? 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Society will work its 
way and make this matter right. The present 
facilities no doubt will be continued until they 
find out and render practicable other modes. That 
is to come. 

Mr. JVELLER. Does the Senator prefer to 
have the mails carried through a foreign country 
at a fraction less then a million of dollars a year, 
when we can have transportation of it semi- weekly 
through our own country, at $600,000 ? In other 
words, does he prefer that we shall have only a 
semi-monthly mail through a foreign country, at 
a cost of a fraction less than a million of dollars, 
to having a semi-weekly mail through our own 
country at |600,000 a year? There is the whole 
question. The Senator from Kentucky is willing 
tnat we^hould have a mail, but he objects to its 
being transported through a wilderness o^ two 
thousand miles! There is a large portion of 
that country to which the Senator refers that is 
far from being a wilderness. Settlements have 
sprung up along the routes. You give to these 
contractors three hundred and twenty acres of 
lan^at each station that is required for the use 
of the road, and settlements will soon be strong 
enough to protect themselves. 

I confess that I not only desire to have this 
mail route, but what I regard as equally import- 
ant, I desire to have a good emigrant route. I 
believe, by the establishment of a mail route with 
little posts every ten miles, (which you can get by 
giving to the contractors three hundred and twenty 
acres of land,) you will have in fact military posts 
all along that road. In this way you will give 
protection to your emigrants. That is what f am 
after. My idea is, that by the adoption of this 
measure you will not only give to California' a 
mail through our own country, but, by carrying 
out the provisions recommended by my friend irom 
Texas, by giving three hundred and twenty acres 
of land at each ten-mile station along the road, 
you will have placed upon that road a protection 
to all the emigrants who desire to find their way 
into the rich and productive valleys of the Pacific. 
This I regard as vastly important to the future 
interest of our possession on the Pacific. 

The Senator from Kentucky said we had no 
road to California. Why, sir, hundreds and 
thousands of his constituents have found their 
way already to California, over the plains, and 
they have blessed God when they got there, that 
they had escaped Kentucky and found a far bet- 
ter land on the Pacific. [Lauehter.] They have 
found thetr way over a road by no means as ru|^- 
ged and difficult as the Senator represents. I will 
undertake to tell my distinguished friend from 
Kentucky here to-night that four fiflhs of the 
emigrant route over the plains to California is 
better than any natural road that he can show me 
in the good old Commonwealth of Kentucky.- At 
this very session of Congress you have made a 
liberal appropriation of ^550,000 to construct 
roads reacning in that direction. You have been 
liberal in that regard; and in the name of my con- 
stituents I thank you for it. If that money be 
properly expendea, my word for it, in less than' 
two years there will oe one of the best natural 
roada thfti «an b« found on (he continent of 



America. I told the Senate a wliile ago that in 
my judgment it would require a full year to stock 
this road and to get a company in operation for 
the transportation of the mail. By that time a 
large amount of the $550,000 already appropri- 
ate, I hope, will be usefully and profitably ex> 
pended in making these new roads. 

This is not a new question. At the last session 
of Congress, and about this time in the night we 
placed on the Post Office appropriation bill a sim- 
ilar provision, for the transportation of the mail 
overland weekly, and it was abandoned by the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Collamer] on a 
committee of conference. He agreed to give it 
up, cheerfully, I doubt not, because carrying out 
the idea, which I call an old fogy one, that the 
Post Office Department must sustain itself and 
not come oe the Treasury, he was unwilling to 
give us a mail overlana to California; and now 
you are paying nearly a million of dollars to 
transport it by sea. Will you not, at the termin- 
ation q{ that contract, let it be abandoned and 
give us a mail through our own Territory ? 

The Senator from Kentucky says nobody 
travels that way. At each one of tne stations, 
within ten miles of each other, there will be men 
required not only to raise food for themselves and 
their stock, but to take care of them; they will be 
armed men; they will constitute military posts for 
the protection of that route. During a short part 
of the route, three hundred miles for instance, '^ 
may be found necessary to send a military escort, 
a small body of men afon^ for a short time, until 

Sou have brought the Indians into subordination, 
ut you have, while you establish the mail route, 
secured a good emigrant route leading to Califor- 
nia. That is what I desire. 
. He says it is more comfortable to ride in steam- 
ships than to pass in a coach through an Indian 
country. I grant that it is so for me; because, 
never ocin^ afflicted with sea-sickneas, a fine 
steamship is a fine hotel to me; but there are 
thousands of men in his own State, in Ohio, in 
Indiana, and in Missouri, who would go to Cal- 
ifornia to-morrow, if they had a ^ood road over 
which they could travel with their families and 
their stock. They cannot ^o by sea. Would my 
friend from Kentucky advise one of hist constit- 
uents, with a small family of five or six children, 
to emigrate to California by the way of the ocean ? 
Would he tell him to do that, when he knew that 
it would require a smnll fortune to pay his ex- 
penses to get there ? He could not advise them 
to go over land at the present time, because of 
hostile tribes of Indians in the way, and the un- 
protected condition of the road. But give us the 
mail route, let us establish little posts at every ten 
mile8,%nd then his constituents can go over there 
and enjoy much more of the comforts of life than 
they can in the goodly State of Kentucky. That 
is my opinion. 

We desire to get California that very popula- 
tion which your policy now deniee^us. We do 
not want anymore of your merchants, your trad- 
\n^ men, your professional men, and, I had almost 
said , we ao not want any more of your politicians 
there; but I will not say that, [laughter;] but we 
want the hard-working, laborious man, who now 
perhaps feels the lash of penury and want in the 
older States. We want them to come out to our 
rich valleys and settle down, where Ihey can soon 
surround themselves with all the comforts and 
luxuries of life. We want their energy and enter- 
prise to aid us in building up a mighty State on 
the Pacific. We desire to get the constituents of 
my friend out there, and I trust he is actuated by 
no selfish feeling in trying to prevent it. I trust 
he does not desire to prevent them from goins to 
a country where they could certainly better their 
condition. But I have done. 

Mr. HEID. The night is rapidly passing away, 
and the session is drawing to a close. <! here is 
much important, indispensable business that re- 
mains to be transacted. I think this proposition 
has been pretty fully debated, and I rise for the 
purpose of moving an adjournment. ["No!" 
**No!"] If gentlemen will consent to take the 
vote, I am willing to waive the motion; but after 
what we have heard on this subject, after the 
debate we have already had, and under all the 
circumstances, 1 appeal to the Senate to take the 
vote, and let us proceed with the indispensable 



business which it is necessary to transact. I 
shall not submit the motion to adjourn if gentle- 
men will consent to take the question. 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope by general . consent 
we shall take the question, and get through with 
this bill at a reasonable hour. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I shall come under no 
terms. I am able to control my own conduct, and 
to judge of the propriety of it, and gentlemen can 
make no terms with the Senate, or with me^t 
any rate. I will endeavor so to conduct myself 
as not to postpone this question by anything I 
have to say, five minutes. That is my sense of 
propriety, and I do not allow the sense of pro- 
'^riety or others to control me.W may yield to 
it — that is all. 

Mr. REID. I certainly did not intend to pre- 
vent any gentleman here from a full and free ex- 
pression of his sentiments.- I never expect to do 
that with the Senator from Kentucky, or with 
any one else; but at this period of the session I 
would appeal to^Senators that the night is rapidly 
passing away, the session is nearly closed, and 
let us be as brief as we can, and get through with 
this question. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. That is all right, and 
I will endeavor to conform to the genUeman 's 
wishes. My (Yicnd from California [Mr. Wel- 
ler] has said a great deal about Kentucky, and 
the great benefit her people would derive to them- 
selves by going to California; and he wants to 
know if I would advise one who was desirous to 
go to go by sea, and not by the stage route. I 
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will tea the gentleman what, in the most unselfish 
and honest leelings of my heart, I would tell him: 
stay where you are, in old Kentucky. That is 
what I would advise; go neither by a steamship 
nor by thijj four-horse mail coach; you will not 
better yourself by going. 

But the Senator says that thousands, and I 
think he went as far as hundreds of thousands, 
had gone there. 

Mr. WELLER. No. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. At any rate he says 
he has seen thousands who have escaped from 
Kentucky, and blessed God when they got to 
California. Now, I will tell him an authentic 
story that 1 have heard, though it may not exactly 
illustrate his idea, first premising thai I never yet 
knew a Kentuckian, no matter what part of the 
world he went to, who did not wish to be back in 
old Kentucky, and did not promise himself to be 
there at some time. There seems to be that sort 
of attachment in the climate. This one of my 
constituents to whom I have referred was de- 
scribed to me by the person who related the anec- 
dote as a tall six-foot fellow, who came with his 
rough shoes stalking into one of the hotels of 
San Francisco. There was a map of the United 
States hanging Qn the wall, and some ^ntlemen 
were examining it. He overheard their conver-' 
sation , and knew that they were talking about 
different parts of the United States on this side. 
He stepped up and said, < 'Gentlemen, will you be 
so kind as to inform me whether old Kentucky is 
on that map?*' "Yes,* was the reply. " Be so 
good,** says he, " as to put your finger on it for 
me; I vrant once more to loqjt on God's land." 
[Laughter.] That is the sort of people who go 
from iny State. 

Mr. GWIN, Mr. President, I do not intend 
to detain the Senate more than a few minutes; 
but it seems to me that the question before the 
Senate has been entirely overlooked in a large 
portion of the discussion that has taken place to- 
night. The question is, shall we have a mail to 
California. It so happens that California has 
belonged to this Confederacy for more than nine 
years, and we have never had a mail route to that 
State from the Atlantic coast. On tlie 3d of 
March, 1847, before California became a portion 
of the Confederacy, a law was passed authorizing 
the making of a contract to carry the mail for ten 
years to Oregon. California was not then a por- 
tion of the Confederacy, 'and by this route we have 
had our only mail communication with the Pacific 
coast. We Itave been dependent entirely on this 
route that was establishea before California was 
a member of the Union. 

Now, Mr. President, when that contract is run- 
ning out, we come forward and ask that,'instead 
of carrying the mail through foreign coantries, 
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we shall have a route through ouf own territory. 
GenUemen may diteuifle it as they please, but 
this is a contest whether the mail shall be carried 
by land to California and the Pacific coast, or 
whether it shall be carried by ocean steamers. 
Sooner or later it must come to that. I now de- 
clare— ^and I intend to keep it up as lonjg; as I am 
here — that I will make war in flavor of carrying 
the mail over our own territory, and if necessary 
I^Ul make war against carryiig it through for- 
eign territory, and oy ocean steamers at all , which 
with the greatest guards you can put on them are 
m monopoly, grinding and oppressive on the 
country. 

I was very mich astonished to hear the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Crittknden] allude to 
the manner in wnich we axe to carry the mail 
through this desert country as he calls it, and say 
it was without precedent in our history. That 
^ntleman knows perfectly well that m a case 
precuiely similar, the Qovernment of the United 
Slates, afVer they acquired Louisiana, made mili- 
tary roads through the Indian country, paving 
out of the Treasury of the United States for those 
roads, and for years and years carried the mail 
through a hostile Indian country from the great 
4epot of the South, New Orleans, to the rest of 
the Union — doing fortv or fifty years ago pre- 
cisely what we ask to be done now; that is, to 
open a communication with a portion of the Con- 
federacy that has been brougnt into the Union, 
«s was LiOuisiana,^y purchase. The only com- 
munication Louisiana had with the rest of the 
Union was by a military road constructed by the 
treasure of me United States, over which was 
convened through a hostile Indian country the 
•nail uora that section of the Union to the rest of 
Che Confederacy. This event is much older than 
that gentleman s senatorial history, Vhich goes 
very far back. It is the settled policy of the 
country, to which he says he wishes us to go back, 
that we are now advocating — making military 
roads through the territory of the United States, 
and carrying the mails over the same. 

Only six years ago, when I was in this Hall a 
isembier representing California in the Senate, we 
paid forty cents on erery letter sent to that coast, 
.while other sections paid ten cents for their let- 
ters. Now we have reduced the postage, but still 
pay double what is imposed upon other sections 
of the country. We had then a monthly mail, 
and as a great favor the mail from San Francisco 
to Panama was then made semi-monthly, as it 
was from New York to Aspinwall at the time; 
and there we have stood ever since, while other 
sections of the country have been progressing. 
The expense of conveying the mails general^ 
has increased in that period from four to eleven 
tnillions of dollars. We are paying precisely the 
same, and having the same facilities and no more 
' than we had when California first came into the 
Union, or very shortly thereafter. 

I feel the necessity, the eminent necessity of 
establishing this route, in order to bring into more 
direct communication the people of thelPacific and 
this section of the Confederacy. We cannot and 
never will feel that we have a perfect safety and 
bond of Union until we are cemented and brought 
together by a railroad or overland route in our 
own territory connecting us together. 
' A great aeal has been said on this occasion 
about the amount of money that has been appro- 
priated for California. I know it has been lib- 
eral. I have always acknowledged it. I have 
never denied that the Consress of the United 
States has been eminently liberal in making ap- 
propriations for the wanu of that country; but 
you must bear in mind, that what has been "hp- 
propriated for California was demanded by an 
eminent public necessity, and that section of the 
Union is n^t responsible for it, for she came into 
the Union without being invited. It was con- 
quered. You took possession of it. The people 
and Goveuiment of the United States took pos- 
session of the country; and to get over the idea 
of conquest they subsequently purchased it. It 
was a conquered country, ana its people were 
never consulted. All we ask is, since you have 
changed the Government by force, and subse- 
quently » to cover over the actual exercise of power, 
pade a treaty of purchase with Mexico, that you 
will put us on an «q^ty wilh the leai of the 



Confederacy, and give us mails through our own 
territory. ^ 

I have sixteen times crossed the Isthmus, and 
I prefer the plains. I would rather take the emi- 
enint route as it is, and so would every man who 
has tried it. No man makes the route on the 
Isthmus without risking his life. This is a pioneer 
movement to have a greatemigrant route on which 
the people of the rest of the Union can go to Cal- 
ifornia and come back without being subjected to 
the risks of the Isthmus route. We need, and 
we must have, that kind of communication which 
will bring us in contact through our own territory 
with other sections of the Union. 

Gentlemen speak of the expense of this route. 
We shall be economizing by establishing it. We 
cannot get there for less, no matter what route 
we take , if we have any mail at all . Jt is a matter 
of economy; and, as the Senator from Arkansas 
said, we had better have a semi-weekly mail at 
once at |600,000, than a semi-monthly one at 
(300,000. Let us commence and make such an 
appropriation as will enable the contractors to 
start this route auccessfiiUy. We have now ap- 
propriated for military roads; it is well known 
this mail route will go on one of these roads; I 
do not care which — either will suit me. All I 
ask is, that you will give us one mail route to 
California, and have the mails come regularly 
over it. Th is bill wi 11 secure us this great benefit, 
and i earnestly hope it will pass. 
* Mr. SEWARD. Seven years ego, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the United States made a treaty with Great 
Britain for the neutralization of Central America; 
and the reason which was assigned for it to the 
world, was that we had obtained a new posses- 
sion, distant on the opposite coast of the continent 
and inaccessible, ana that we had a right, by the 
laws of nature and of nations, to a road to reach 
that possession, to improve and defend it. Four 
years ago the United States were brought to the 
verge of /i conflict with Mexicl(, because the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico shut up the Tehuantepec 
route against American citizens who had pur- 
chased it; and the ^ound which we assumed in 
our controversy with Mexico, and upon which 
we defended ourselves before the world, was that 
we had obtained a possession on the Pacific coast, 
remote and inaccessible through our own terri- 
tory, and therefore that we had a right, by the 
laws of nations and of natural justice, to a road 
to that possession to protect ana defend it. 

One year a^o we seemed on the vem of a war 
with Great Britain about the Bay Islands and San 
Juan del Norte; and we justifiea ourselves on the 

f round that we had obtained the possession of the 
^acific coast which was inaccessible, and which 
required to be defended ana to be improved, and 
that we had a right, by the laws of nations and 
natural justice, to a road which would be unob- 
structed bj any of the great Powers of the earth. 
Now, sir, what do we see herid ? Owing to the 
expansion of civilization westward towards the Pa- 
cific, and from the Pacific coast eastward towards 
the Atlantic, we find that we have a feasible route 
for a road to that distant possession; we have 
already provided for opening it; we are engaged 
in a discussion whether we shall use it when it 
shall be thus opened and completed. That is the 
whole of this question. We wanted a road so 
much that ytf^ were willing to fight all mankind 
for one that lay outside of our own territories; 
and yet now, when we find one which is practi- 
cable and feasible and useful within our own ter- 
ritories, we may not perhaps be ready to release 
other nations from obligations to allow us to pass 
throu£[h their territories; but certainly, as good 
administrators of the Government, we are bound 
to improve and use the one we have directed to 
be opened, whenever it can be beneficially used. 
Now as to the manner and the terms: the (ques- 
tion is, whether we shall, if we can, use it' for 
carrying a mail twice a week? The more often it 
is used the safer the transit will be; and the more 
profitable and beneficial it will be to the Pacific 
settlements which we desire to improve, the 
safer and the surer shall we make that possession 
itself. But we are told that this scheme departs 
from the theory upon which the postal system 
of the United States vna founded in bygone and 
better days; and thai oar latfaem were wiser and 
more hoaest men tbim we are. I have no doubt ^ 



that our fathers were as wise, according to their 
light, as their sons; but I shall be slow to believs 
that the world is degenerating so, and we are 
more corrupt even tha^ our virtuous ancestors of 
the revolutionary period. But however that may 
be^ and whatever may have been the postal the- 
ories of our fathers, they adapted their system to 
the condition of the country as it then Vas. It 
had no distant possessions, no Pacific coast; but 
all its possessions were upon the Atlantic coast, 
and were principally compact, and they framed 
their postal system Tor the accommodation of the 
dense community which then constituted the 
American people. That community swelled out 
westward across the Alleghany Mountains, and 
as fast as and as far as they spread out westward, 
the mails of the United States followed and kept 
up a connection between -them and the original 
stock on the Atlantic shore. 

It has been the policy of the Ghaivemment — per- 
haps ^t was cono^ulsory on the people of the 
United States — ^to extena their sway to the Pacific 
ocean, and so across deserts and mountains con^ 
sidered impassable. Consequently, our postal 
system, however wisely organized in the first 
place, must be dianged and adapted to the changed . 
condition of the country. If it is desirable to 
have California at all, it is equally desirable thai 
we shall have the customary mail communica- 
tions with that country. When I shall be found 
unwilling to extend those facilities to that portion 
of the American people residing there, I shall 
then be willing, for one, to release that portion of 
the American people from their obligation to re- 
main in this Union, and allow them we revenues 
which will arise from their commerce, to estab* 
iish the communications they will require with 
all the nations of the world. 

Mr. HUNTER. I simply wish to state thai 
there are seven appropriation bills to be acted on^ 
and if we take a day for each one, how amnj 
will remain on the 4th of March? We'lihall not 
get through, that is certain. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I should not be disposed 
to occupy the very valuable time of the Senate in 
regard to this bill, but for what I regard as & P^- 
sonal address to myself by the gentleman Irom 
California, [Mr. Wellih.} He says that ^ on 
a^committee of conference last session, save up a 
measure somewhat similar to this; and he thinks 
I did so willingly, and supposes I was glad of the 
opportunity, on the ground principally uat it was 
repulsive to me as an <* old fogy.'' 

Mr. President, in relation to that matter, I d» 
not feel myself called upon, nor did I on a former 
occasion when the same subject was mentioned, 
to make any defense of my course. My course 
then and my course now is the result of the dic- 
tates of my own judgment. This may be a very 
unsafe guide, but it is the only one tliat God han 
eiven me. It is that which I am compelled to 
follow, and the reproaches of the gentlesoan wiU 
not divert me from it. If I have performed, ac- 
cording to my best judgment, a duty which the 
Senate or itaofiicers thought proper to devolve on 
me byappointnient,! shiul not feel myself bound 
to answer particularly and personally for mv 
course in that respect to the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia more than any other mesiber, nor do I 
think it lays a foundation for his personal chaiges; 
and if it did, it would not change my course or 
disturb ray feelings. It is a matter of personal 
propriety— a matter of taste. The gentleman's 
taste and mine may diflTer. 

I will say, in relation to that measure, I was 
not opposed to it. I agreed to the report upon it. 
It was a proposition to appropriate about five 
hundred thousand dollars ta carry a mail semi- 
weekly, like this, but it was limited in amount 
to three hundred pounds weight. This is for the 
whole letter mail. The House of Representatives 
disagreed to that proposition, and we were in 
conference on the last night of the session, and 
they would not consent to iti I did not think it 
of so much importance that on the last night of 
the session it should be made a luming point in 
relation to an appropriation bill. I know some 
gentlemen attacned that importance last session 
to the matter of providing for the Army; but tbev 
had their own Judgment of that. I did not think 
the measure of sufficient national importance to 
jeopard tho passage of ths nppropnation bill. 
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Thia vma my judgment. If it ^iffem from the 
judgment or tke gentleman from California, I 
eannot help H. I So not think, however, it is a 
foundation fbr personal attack and reproach. 
Thus much in relation to that. 

lam not about to repeat anything in relation 
to the charge of being an old fogy, or entertain- 
ing old fogy opinions. It may be as atrocious a 
CTune to M an old man as Pitt thought it was to 
be a young man; but I am not particular about 
that, it is «ome«rhat doubcftil whether that term 
is 'not, after all, a term af approbation. It has 
not received a distinct meaning in the vocabulary 
•of common use as a term of reproadi. 

In relation to the present ease, I would not 
think it necessary or proper to jeopard the pas- 
M^ of this apptopriation bill merely to secure 
the measure now before us, however much I may 
favor it. I have ever considered that now, when 
our dominions extend to the Pacific, we ou|^ht to 
•have, if practicable, a communication within our 
own territory connecting together the different 
parts of our great country. I think it important 
to have it; tuid when we have the means, with- 
out distressing anybody, of making experiments 
with a view to eflect that purpose, I tnink they 
are worthy of being put on foot. ^ thought so 
'last year: I think so now. I have agreed to re- 
port tnis amendment on that ground. I am will- 
ing to try the experiment, and see what we can 
do. I think the amount jvfaicfa is here offered is 
no more than sufficient to make the experiment. 
I think there-is great demand for it, and I desire- 
'that ;tt may be made. Various projects were 
before the committee and the Senate; different 
eompaniesand differentaasociationsof men offered 
to convey the mails' on different terms. I was 
desirous of avoiding everything of that kind, as 
Ihr as [>racticable; I wished to avoid the making 
of epeciill contracts by act of Congress with par- 
-ticukr individuals. 

I am bound, in all honlsty and candor, to bear 
evidence to the great fidelity with which the gen- 
tleman from California, so far as I have observed 
him, has discharged his duty as a faithAil repre- 
'Sentative of his State. Sometimes I have thought 
-perfalBLps it was a little overdone; but for that much 
allowance should be made. I regret that, on this 
. occasion, he has felt it to be proper repeatedlvto 
allude to this transaction in a manner which I do 
-not think his duty called for; but he must be the 
Jud^e of tiiat. 

I have said that I was desirous of avoiding the 
making of particular contracts with particular 
persons by act of Coneress, and one great reason 
was this: We have three or four projects about 
a railroad to the Pacific. Whether that is prac- 
ticable it is not now necessary to say; but^nis I 
do say, that I verily believe the setting up a mail 
over any particular route in this country will be 
one of the means, one of the preparatory steps 
to the ultimate establishment or a railroad if that 
road ever be established at all. Therefore, I was 
desirous that when this project should be put on 
foot, it should be on a basis broad enough to 
allow all who wished to have the railroad estab- 
lished in' any particular direction to come and 
offer for this contract. This measure is not fbr 
a contract with a particular company; but to put 
it in the hands of the Postmaster General to offer 
it to aH peraons, and if any believe that the fol- 
lowing out of this experiment will tend to the 
establishment of any particular location for the 
railroad, let them come in and take this contract. 

These are my general views. My feeble Judg- 
ment is, that the experiment should be triea, and 
I am in favor of trying it; but I must say further, 
that I tixa not so much in favor of it that if it 
should come to be an issuable point with the 
I House of Representatives so as to jeopard tho 
hill, I would not yield it. 

Mr. WELLER. I have been very much sur- 
prised that the Senator from Vermont should 
nave gtvea such a construction as he has to the 
lan^age which I used. It is true, I felt a deep 
solicitude in the passage of this measure, both at 
the last session of Congress and the present; but 
I surely never intended to use any laneuag[e that 
c<mld, iti any light, be regarded as offensive by 
the Senator A-om Vermont. I neither sought to 
attack bis motives nor his judgment. He and I, 
«t the lost ssMMm of Coagre W| diffen4 m to the 



importance of this measure; and, in my anxiety 
to secure its passage, I may have used language 
which gave offense to the Senator from Vermont. 
If so, f am sure it affords me ^reat pleasure to 
retreuit it. In speaking of fogyism, I simply in- 
tended to convey this idea: that the Senator from 
Vermont demred to throw back the Government 
upon the original policy of making the Post Office 
Department a selr-sustaining madiine.' 

Mr. COLLAMER. What did I say or do, to 
that effect ? 

Mr. WELLER. The Senator from Vermont, 
while the Senator from Gkorgia was on the floor, 
remarked, that when he was in the Post Office 
Department, it was only necessary to make pro- 
vision for some temporary deficiencies. It was 
only in reference to that, that I spoke of old- 
fogyism. I desired to impeach neither the mo- 
tives nor the judgment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. I simply desired to convey the idea, that 
his doctrines had not kept up with what I con- 
ceived to be the spirit of the age. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Young America ! 

Mr. WELLER. He may claim to represent 
an older community than I do. He is an older 
and much wiser man; and there is, I am sure, no 
Senator on this floor in whose judgment I have, 
generally, more confidence than that of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. I am certain I never enter- 
tained any other feelings than those of the utmost 
kindness towards him; and if I said anything 
that gave offense, I very cheerfully withdraw it. 

Mr. BIGGS. It might be expected that, having 
moved the pending amendment, I should wish to 
say something to justify the motion I have made. 
I might say something interesting or instructive 
to the Senate; but if there is a general disposition 
to take the vote now, without any further debate, 
I will abstain from saying anything at all. 
[" Agreed !'n 

The PRESIDENT pro feitwore. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator fVom North 
Carolina [Mr. Biggs] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas, [Mr. Rusk,] to strike out 
in the fint section the words ** at the option of 
the contractore," and insert " at the option of the 
Postmaster General. " 

Mr. WELLER. I have no objection to that. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ouestion 
now is on the second amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina, to strike out the third sec- 
tion, which is: 

.$nd be Ufurtht^^puuUd, That the eootiacton ilisll bave 
tbe right of way, not exceeding <me biindred and twenty 
feet wide, through the public and, during the continuance 
of service, and the ri^t of preemption to three hundred 
and twerfty acres of land at each point naceasary for a su- 
Uon, not to be nearer than tan milea flrom eacb other. 

Mr. RUSK. I wish to offer an amendment to 
that section, if it be in order to do so. 

Mr. WELLER. ' The Senator from Texas has 
a right to amend the section before th^ question 
is put on strikine it out. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I believe the gentleman 
froim Arkansas [Mr. Johnson] did not desire to 
strike out the firet part of the section. 

Mr. BKjtGS. I moved an amendment to strike 
out the whole section. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I su^ested that the right of 
way to the extent provia(Mi for was proper, but 
that the latter part of the section, givine tne right 
of preiimption every ten miles, ought to be stricken 
out. I hope the Senator from North Carolina 
will not insist on his amendment. 

Mr. RUSK. I shall vote against striking out 
the whole section, because I want to retain the 
pre<^mption right; and then I will move myself, 
or the chairman of the Public Lands will offer an 
amendment, to regulate the other matter in regard 
to the righti«of way. 

Mr. BIGrGS. There seems to be a difference 
between the friends of this measure in regard to 
this section. A portion of it, I underatand, the 
Senator from Michigan wants to retain, and a 
portion the Senator from Arkansas wants to re- 
tain. They differ in regard to what portion shall 
be retained. I do not think any of it ought to be 
retained, and therefore I hope tne whole of it will 
be stricken out. 

The motion to strike out th« tection wm not 
agreed to. 



Mr. STUART. I now move to amend the 
tion as I indicated, by striking out after the word 
<*have," in the second line of the third section, 
to and including the word *' and," in the fourth 
line, and to insert before the word " land, "in the 
fifth line, the word *< any," and after that word 
** not then disposed of or reserved;" so that the 
section as amended will read: 

That the contracton shall have the right of prelfinptiMi 
to three hundred and twenty acrestof any land notthea di# 
posed of or reserved, at each point necessary for a atatiou, 
not to he nearer than ten niiJes fh>m each other. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I hope that amendment will 
not be agreed to. The efiect must be to preclude 
the Government from letting on^ the contract 
hereafter, unless the persons taking the newoon* 
tract will agree to buy out the land of these par- 
ties at whatever price they may ask. I am satis- 
fied that this is suioidal to the line, if adopted by 
this body. 

Mr. PRATT. Docs my friend from Arkansas 
underetand that the amendment now introduced 
only gives them the privilege of buying the land, 
as every citizen of the United States, if dde land 
was surveyed, would be privileged to buy it^P 

Mr, JOHNSON. The Senator is not as familiw 
with the' public lands as some of us may be 
These lanos will not be sold for many a year 
They are not surveyed; they are not brought into 
market. We know that if a preiimption ri^ht be 
granted to lands that have not been, and will not 
many of them be, brought into the market for 
twenty-five yeare, it can never be done away 
with. Those who eet it will retain it; and they 
will not be required to pay a cent for the land 
until such time as it shall be brought into market. 
In the mean time, you cannot let out the contract 
to the lowest bidder; but each station will have 
been fixed, d!nd no man can establish new statione 
and settle families there without first buying out 
these parties. You will have established vested 
interests to come in conflict with any man with 
whom you may make a contract. This ought 
not to be done. I hope this amendment will not 
be adopted. 

Mr. RUSE. The discussion has satisfied me 
that there ought to be a proviso excluding min- 
eral lands. I think the Senator from Arkansae 
is mistaken as to the effect of this proposition. 
They must have stations. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very good; give them pos- 
sessory riehts so long as tney have the contracts. 

Mr. RUSK. They must make improvements 
on these possessions; they must make stockadee 
to protect their cattle against the Indians; and 
you only give them a preemption right to three 
nundreu and twenty^cres of land , for which they 
are to pay |1 S5 an acre. It does not preclude 
men from settling on the next tract of three hun- 
dred and twenty acres, and so on all around. Jf 
that was the only land on the route, the conse- 
quence which the Senator apprehends would fol- 
low; but it is not the only land. There mieht be 
stations where they would get considerable ad- 
vantage from having water. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I hope Senatora will not in- 
sist on giving preiftmption rights, but will give, 
them possessory rights coextensive with the term 
of the contract. They could be paid for the im- 
provements. 

Mr. WELLER. I ask for the yeas and naye 
on the amendment. There will be no quorum on 
a division. 

^ Mr. JOHNSON. There is a quomm here. 
The yeas and nays will produce a quorum. 

Mr. WELLER. I will not insist on the call 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HUNTER. I do not know exactly what ' 
the amendment is. 

The PRESIDENT pro fempore. It is an amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 
Stuart.] 

Mr. HUNTER. Is the proposition to give 
three hundred and twenty acres of land? 

Mr. GWIN. It is to strike out the right ef 
way. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It leaves the preiSmptioB 
rieht. 

Mr. STUART. The Senator from Virginia is 
partially correct. My amendment strikes out the 
right orway , and leaves the preemption rieht sub- 
ject to these limitfttioni^ that the land mail not 
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then be disposed of or reserved, and with a pro- 
viso that no mineral land shall thus be pre'dmpted. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I would suggest first to vote 
on striking out ,the first part, giving the right of 
way. 

Mr. STUART. Very well. I move to strike 
out the first part of the section. 

The PRESIDENT pro teinporc. The question 

is on striking out the words " the right of way, 

^ot exceeding one hundred and twenty feet wide, 

through the public land during the continuance 

of service and" 

- The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. STU^gitT. Now, in regard to the other 
branch of my amendment. I have added a pro- 
viso in^these words: ** Providedf That no mineral 
lands sliall thus be preempted;*' so as to give 
them the right of preemption not disposed of or 
reserved. 

Mr. YULEE. How can they take any lands 
but those which are not disposed of? 

Mr. STUART. «* Disposed of " may cover a 
variety of cases. The land may be an Indian 
reservation for a particular period. Land may 
be disposed of in other ways. 

Mr. HUNTER. The amendment Is simply 
one to permit them to preempt lands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary 
will read the amendment. 

The Se<^etary read the amendment, which is, 
in line five, section three, before the word ** land,'* 
insert "any," and after the word "land," insert, 
'* not then disposed of or reserved;" and at the 
end of the sixth line insert: ** Provided, That no 
mineral lands shall be thus preempted." 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I object to the word 
" preiimpted." 1 do not think there is any such 
word in the English language. * 

Mr. WELLER. It is used in our land laws. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The latter part of the section 
is now all that remains. It grants *' the right of 

{>rcemption to three hundred and twenty acres of 
and at each point necessary for a station, not to 
be nearer than ten miles from each other." That 
is retained, with an addition reserving mineral 
lands from being embraced in any preemption that 
is granted. That is, perhaps, as unnecessary a 
provision as there can be. 1 have very Utile re- 
spect for these mineral lands. I think they might 
as well be entered as any others; but I do not 
^agree witliany part of the section as it is. I think 
it will entail an embarrassment in a very serious 
respect, if we adopt this poijcy. I do hope we 
shall not adopt it. I move to strike out the latter 
part of the^ection. 

Mr. RUSK. That is the whole of it. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; I move to strike out 
all that is left of the third section, which now 
provides: 

Jlnd be U further enadedf Hist tho contractor shall have 
the right to pnHmptioa to three hundred and twenty acres 
of any land not then disposed of or reserved, at each point 
necestsaiy for a station, not Co be nearer than ten miles from 
each other: Providedf That no mineral lands shall be thus 
preempted. 

Mr. RUSK called for the yeas and nays; and 
they were ordered; and being taken, resulted — 
yeas 13, nays 20; as follows: 

TEAS— Messrs. Difn, Crittenden, Evans, Green, Hun- 
ter, Johnson, Jones of Tennessee, Afasnn, Bcid, Slidcll, 
Thompson of Kentucky, Thomson of New Jersey, and 
Toombs— 13. 

NAYS — ^Messrs. Benjamin, Bigler, Clay, CoUanier, Dur- 
kee, Pish, Foot, Foster, 6 win, Harlan, Junes of Iowa, 
Nourse, Pratt, Rusk, Seward, Stuart, Toucey, Wellcr, 
Wilson, and Yulee-30. 

So the motion to strike out was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
now is on the amendment of the Senator from 
^Texas [Mr. Rusk] as amended. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSK. I have one more short amend- 
ment to offer as an additional section: 

Jlnd be it further enactedj That the principal messengers 
in the office* of the Assistant Postmasters &}ncral shall be 
placed upon the*aarae fooiins with the principal mensengers 
of tlie bureaus in the other Depfirtmeuts. 

Mr. HUNTER. I believe that is right. Jt 
puts them on a level with the others. 
The amendment was agreed to. 



Mr. YULEE. By instruction of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, I move 
an amendment to provide for the internal mail 
service of Washington Territory: 

That the Poiiimaster General of tlie United States be, and 
he hereby is, auiho/ized and directed to accept the lowest 
bid ofTcrcd, and nnw on record, (provided tbe same shall 
not exceed ^ifiOO a year for weekly service,) to convey 
the United States mails in good and sufficient steamer ur 
steamers, under tiic advertisement of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of January 19, 18o5, for " proposals for conveying ilie 
United States mails on Puget Srmud, Washington Terri- 
tory, and to contract with the bidders thereof to put into im- 
mediate operation the said service on Puget Sound, Wash- 
ington Territory, commencing at Olympia, and supplying 
Stcilacoom, Seattle.Port Madison, Port Gamble, Port Lud- 
low, Port Townsona, Penn's Cove, Bellingham Bay, (What 
com,) New Dungene8a,and such other places on said route 
as the Postmaster General may direct ; said service to be 
paid for out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated: Provided^ That the said service sliall be per- 
formed in flrst-cluss steamboats, under Uic eighth section of 
the act approved March 3, 1845. 

Mr. HUNTER. Is that estimated for by the 
Department? 

Mr. YULEE. It is not estimated for by any 
Department, but it is recommended by several 
Departments as important to the public service, 
and in the opinion of the committee it is desirable 
and important. 

Mr. HUNTER. How did they arrive at the 
sum? 

Mr. YULEE. The Post Office Department ad- 
vertised for proposals for this service, and received 
a number of them. The amendment directs that 
the service shafl be given to the lowest bidder^ 
and imposes a restriction on the amount beyond 
which the Postmaster General shall not go. It 
is to supply the whole internal service of Wash- 
ington Territory, and is essential. If we have 
internal service in Washington ']Perritory, it is 
entirely by this water communication. The only 
land service will be from Oregon to Olympia con- 
nected with this Territory. 

Mr. PRATT. The part of the amendment 
which I do npt understand is this: it directs the 
Postmaster General to accept the lowest bid made 
in 1855, whereas I should suppose the proper 
way would be to authorize the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to advertise and accept the lowest bid now. 
We are in 1857; and it appears that in 1855 a 
number of persons made bids for this service, so 
that in substance this is to make a contract with 
some one of those particular individuals — the one 
who may have bid |2d,000. 

Mr. YULEE. The answer is, that the condi- 
tion of Washington Territory for a year past has 
prevented the head of the Department from put- 
ting the service in operation; but it is important 
now that it should go immediately into operation. 
There is one of our military posts one 4iundred 
and fifty miles removed from a post office. It is 
very well known how difficult the communication 
is with Washington Territory; and if they wait 
for advertisements, it may be six or eight months 
before the service will commence. It is desirable 
that it sHouId commence immediately; and it has 
seemed to the committee that the public interest 
would be sufficiently protected by directing the 
lowest bid received, wnen proposals were invited 
by the Department, and which arc on file, to be 
taken. There were several competitors; but we 
limit the amount, in order that tne cost may not 
be too great. I am informed that the custom- 
house is ninety miles from a post office now. 

Mr. VS^LLER called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I hope the proposition will 
be framed in such a way that, after fixing a limit, 
the Post Office Department will be able to put the 
contract out to bias, instead of our undertaking 
to decide among bids which area year or two years 
old. Let not the contract be awarded now with- 
out aflfording all persons a fair opportunity. It 
does not seem to me to be right for us to determ- 
ine on bids that are a year old, and fix a limit 
which will, perhaps, compel the contract to be 
given to a particular person. 1 would suggest 
that the Senator so frame it as to fix a limit, and 
when he has fixed a limit, allow the contract to 
be open to all bidders. 

Mr. RUSK. I can explain the amendment, 
and I tfiink can remove the Senator's objections 
to that part of it. As has been stated by the 
Senator from Florida, they have no mail in this 



Territory at all, and we have several military 
posts there, with which we cannot communicate* 
To advertise here and there for contracts would 
take considerable time, and that is the reason we 
provide for making the contract now. It will 
take six months to go there and get back with 
the advertisements. 

Mr. YULEE. I am informed, since I was on 
the floor before — and I understand it from the 
Delegate of the TerritoVy — that one of the reasons 
why the Postmaster Ueneral did npt. put this 
service in operation was, that it would not pay — 
the same reason that my friend from Arkansas 
objects to when applied to routes in Arkansas. 
We think it important and desirable that it should 
be put in operation. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted — yeas 19, nays 14; as follows: 

TEAS-^Meisrs. Bigler, €>>Hainer, Durkee, Fitcb. Foot, 
Foster, Green, Gwin, Harian, Houston, Jones of Iowa, 
Noarse, Rusk. Sewani, Stuart, Toucey, WeUer, Witson, 
and Yulee — Id. 

NAYS — Messrs. Benjamin, Biggs, Clay. Orittendeo, 
Fish, Hunter, Johnson, J(mes of Tennessee, Mason, Pratt, 
Reid, Slidell, Tbomsoji of New Jersey, and ToomKNH-14. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I am directed by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to offer the following 
amendment to the bill as an additional section: 

And be U furthtr enacted. That the Secretary of tbe 
Treasury^be direcled to pay to George Whitman the sum 
of $10,100, being the amount of a draA drawn in his favor 
by the Posgnaster G^eneral, on the lltb of August, 1838, on 
the Pofltmaster at New Orleans, in payment ofaervicefl ren- 
dered by said Whitman as mail contractor, less ^^000 paJU 
thereon, which ilnift was not satisfied by the drawee. 

Mr. HUNTER. That seems' to me to be a 
private claim. 

Mr. TOOMBS. No, sir. Let me explain it. 
At the last session of Congress, on the Post Office 
appropriation bill a law was passed referring this 
question to the Comptroller and some other offi- 
cer, and providing that if they differed in opinion 
as to whether the Government was bound for this 
draft, the Attorney General should be umpire. 
The Attorney General says Congress cannot 
make him an umpire, and he will not decide it, 
80 that that provision in the Post Office law is not 
carried out. He will not act in the matter. The 
question then came here, and was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, and we were unanimously' 
of the opinion tliat it should be paid. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Pcoal was ordered to bring 
it before the Senate, and he being absent, I do 
so. The facts are very brief, and I will state 
them. 

The Post Office Department at that time was 
involved. This man was a coHtractor. On his 
previpus quarter they gave him a drafl on a bank 
in New Orleans for $14,000. He presented it; but 
the Government having n6 funds in the bank, or 
the bank not paying in anything but depreciated 
paper at twenty per cent, discount, he refused to 
accept it, and protested the draft. He returned 
here*, and the Postmaster General (Mr. Kendall) 
told him not to protest the draft, because he did 
npt wish that to be done, as he bad no money to 
pay the expenses of protest. The nekt quarter 
he got a drafl for $15,000 on the postmaster at 
New Orleans. He presented it, and it was not 
paid. Being pressea for money, he had it dis- 
counted in bank; but the postmaster to whom it 
was presented came here, and in settling his ac- 
counts no notice was taken of it, the oiaft not 
having been protested. 

Mr. HUNTER. I understand it is to carry 
out an existing law in regard to this individual, 
and therefore 1 withdraw the objection. 

Mr. TOOMBS; Very well; I will say no more 
about it, if there is no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. | 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will put the question on concurring in the amend- 
ments altogether, unless some one asks for a di- 
vision of them. 

Mr. BIGGS. I desire^ a separate vote >on the 
amendment in regard to the post route to Cali- 
fornia; and on that I ask for the yeas lind na^s. 

The jimendments made as in Committee oi the 
Whole, with that exception, were concurred in. 

Tiic yeas and nays were ordered on the ques- 
tion of concurring in the amendinent nuide as in 
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Committee of the Wlio]e» to a4d tlie IbUowiog 
additional aectiona: 

Skc. — . Jtnd be U further enaeUd, That the Postmutcr 
Ceneral be, and be is liereby, autlioriced lo eootiacst for tlM 
eonveyaace of the entire letter mail from such point on the 
Miasbidppi river as the contractors may select to San Fran- 
cisco, in the State of Califbmla, (br six years, at a cost not 
exceeding f30Q,000 per annom Ibr eeaii -monthly, #4S0,(HI0 
tv weekly, or 4|600,aOO for semi-wf ekly serrtoe s to be per- 
formed semi-monthly, weekly, or semi- WMkly,at tiie option 
of the Postmaster Crcneral. 

Sac ~. JSnd he U/artker enaetei, Tbat the contract sball 
require the service to be performed with {ood foor-borse 
coaches «r spring wagons, snimbie for the conveyance of 
passengers, as well as the safety and security of the mails. 

Sec. ~. And he U J^aiker enoefed, Tbat iJie contractors 
•ball have the right of preSmptioti to three huaidrad and 
twenty acres of any land not then disposed of or reserved, 
at each point necessary for a station, not to be nearer than 
ten miles from each other: Provided, That no mineral lauds 
■hall ihas be preVmptod. 

Sao. -•. ^nd be U/unker cnoeta^ That the said aervfee 
shall be performed witUn t«renty-iive days for each trip ; 
and that, before entering into saeh contract, the Postmaster 
General shall be satisfied of the ability and disposition of 
the parties 6ona fiie and in good fhitb to perform the said 
contract, and shall require good and sttiAciettt secarity for 
the performance of the same ; the service to oommence 
within twelve months after the signing of the contract. 

The queatioo being taken by yeaa and nays, 
reaultetl-^yeaa 24, naya 10; aa followa: 

YEAB-«Messn. BeaJamln, Bigler, Collanier, Douglas, 
Durkee, Fish, Pitehj root, ratar, Oroen, Owin, Harian, 
Bouaton, Johmoa, Jones of Iowa, iionne, Pratt. Rusk, 
Be ward, Slidell, Sioart, Thomson of New Jersey, VVeller, 
tod VVilson-M. 

NAYS—Messra. BiM% Clay,.Crittendan, Hnaicr, Jonea 
of Tennessee, Mnson, Bald, Thonpsoo of Kentucky, 
Toombs, and Ynlee->10. 

So the amendment waa concurred in. 

Thd amitndmenta were ordered to be engroaaed, 
and the biUto be read a third time. It waa read 
tJbe tlurd time, and paaaed. 



PtTGITIVE SLAVE LAWS — COMPROMISE MEAS< 

URES OF I8S0. 

SPEECH OF HON. J. R- TYSON, 

or PBNNSTLVANlX, 
In TUB H0t78B OP RcpRBlBMTATIVBa, 

Febrwmf 28, 1857, 

On the principles of Fugitive Slave Lawsaad the Coaipio« 

mises of 1850. 

Mr. TYSON aaid: 

It would aeem that the Engliah phrase *< to ^et 
the eye of the Speaker,** haa little or no meaning 
in its application to Congreaa in thia Hall. The 
atentorian eiTort and the vehement gesture which 
are uaually reaorted to, but which ihaTO declined 
to make to obtain the floor, show that the car aa 
well aa the eye must be TiolenUy aaaailed. But 
after many unauccesaful attempta, I avail mjrself 
of the opportunity now aocoided to me to proceed 
at once to the aufoject whioh I propose to con- 
aider, and about which I have somewhat to say, 
perhaps hardly compressible within the eompaas 
of an hour 'a apeeeh. 

My topic is not chosen with any relation to 
party politica. It addresses itself to the sober 
sense and enlightened psinotiam of all i^ood eit- 
ieens, without regard to political divistoos. I 
hare aeleeted it for the purpose of brinsing into 
prominent notice some considerations which have 
been too lonp; OTerlooked, the pondering of which 
in the public mind asay tana to allay the feuds 
and estraogementa of party warlhre, and to bring 
back into the ample fold of a commoo nationality 
thoae who have strayed into the dadc receaaea and 
wilderness by-patha of sectional anror. I shall 
not imitate thoae rentlemen who have apoken on 
both aides of the clouse, in favor of ana againat 
the Preaident'a measage. While the study of all 
Seems to be to make the pcurtv Unes on this subject 
broader and deepen than belore,itwill be mine to 
obliterate them al toother. The ancienta were of 
opinioD that the ofterin^ of the olive branch by 
Minerva waa more acceptable and beneficial to 
mankind fSa the emblem of peace, than the sym- 
bol of war, which was presented by a martial and 
more powerful deity. 

The preaent seems to be an opportune period 
to addreas diapaaaionate thought to the nation, 
in order to induce that calm aind reflecting spirit 
so important to the paroeption and appreeiation 
of intth. The AdaunistMtiott ^i ths coiiiiiry witt 
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soon be placed in the handaof a gentleman whoae 
political advcraaries cannot deny to him the qua!- 
ificationa of matured experience and tried states- 
manship, of cool prudence and ardent patriotism, 
and uniting, in an eminent degree, benevolence 
of heart with purity of character, and habitual 
forecaat with high intellectual capacity. Recent 
eventa have ahown what vaatgood can be done by 
the wiae counsels of one man, like the Chief Ma* 
giatrata elect, in the administrative concema of a 
country. Kanaaa may now breathe in peace, and 
decade her own queattons in her own way, with- 
out fear of molestation from within , or of intrusion 
from without. The popuhir dnturbances in that 
unhappy Territory are practically, and I trust 
finally, at reat, thanka to the vigor and prudence 
of Governor Qeary, and his present able judicial 
aaaistant. 

A late vote in thia Houee haa proved to the 
world that the moral sentiments of the national 
Legialatore are in harmony with the general voice 
of the people againstany countenance to, orrevival 
of, the Arrican alave trade. One subject, there- 
fore, only remains which can mioiater to popular 
diaaffection,and prevent the raatoration of peace, 
tranquillity, and kindness throughout our wide- 
spread laiid. I refer to a repugnance in the non- 
aiaveholding Statea to the nodest, thithful, %nd 
patriotie enforcement of the fugitive slave laws. 
On this delicate aubjeot I propose to apeak the 
aentiments I ha)re long enteltained, the reault of 
no little anxioua meditation, but with abaolute 
freedom, and without equivocation or reaerve. 
If, after a Aill hearing, my opiniona should be 
regarded aa erroneous, or the reaaons adduced too 
lame to aupport them, I hope that the miatake, if 
indeed mialake be poaaible on this subject, will at 
leaatbe regarded aa honest and sincere. Pene- 
trated with the truth and conaeioua of the integrity 
of the viewa I eapouae, I commit myself to the 
reflecting and diaoerning North, ana to the en- 
lightened and patriotic tribunal of public opinicin 
in other parte of the country. 

I do not intend to become on thia occaaion, and 
I trust on no occaaion, the champion of any party 
on a grave qndation of common and momentous 
concern. It would indeed be a happy circum- 
stance, if partisana of all diatindliona woaid atrive 
to keep from the vortex of party excitement, from 
the cauldron of party atrife, the question of hered- 
itary labor and aervice, a aystem which existed 
by law in all the eoloniea of thia country from 
nearly ita earlieat settlement; a system which has 
been continued at the South, one to which the 
habits of laige diatricta have been conformed, and 
under which vast interests hav% been growing up 
for more than two centuries. The continuance 
of this system, and the repose of the communities 
in which it retaina a footing, should not be dis- 
turbed by the external agency of ignorant, rash, 
or hostile intenneddlefs. It in not merely iden* 
tified with the habita and intereats of millions of 
people and millions of property, but it is inter- 
twined with their social ISwUngs', and even their 
religious instincts. 

It h asserted, I am aware, by the gnat body of 
the northern people, that they have nevier sought 
to interfere with African abvery, as it prevails 
in the southern States; that though they diaap- 
prove of it as a relatiaiii, socially, and politically, 
and believe that its prevalence nouriahea aenti- 
ments, msarima, and mtereats which are irrecon* 
cilably at war with the higheat feelings and beat 
interests of ths free States; yet, as uey allege, 
they oppoas only its extension into territory now 
free. TThia, I faielieve, ia the honeat opinion and 
the feeling of almoat the entire North. 

The few peraona who would kindle a servile 
war in the aouthem States, or excite the slaves to 
acta of diaobedienee or disloyalty, are those few 
misguided people who are influenced by the Brit- 
ish press and tnaoratora of Exeter Hall, or who, 
crazed by the inlenaity of one enffrossine idea, 
are to be regarded aa inaane, and wno ought to be 
aubjected to the moral treatment of lunatic aay- 
luma. Thia laat claaa is so exceedingly small that 
they coUld easily be tliuaaceommo&ted, without 
much increaae in the size of the present buildings, 
or the Dtunber of their apartments. 

The allegation of ths Nortli is, that they ssek 
only to prevent the intrtfduetion of slavery into 
tht TtnitvHn^ M ths eomaoa dooutiD of ths 



United States, and attempt to go no further. Ths 
asaertion of the South is, that the question of 
extension is one of local jurisdiction only, de-^ 
terminable by the people to be aflfected by it, and' 
thatthe^ bow to that decision, whether the decis 
ion be for its admisaioo or exclusion. Now the 
question may be seriously asked, whether either 
of these positions ia exactly in accordance with 
the facts f Do the North confine their efforts to 
territorial queations, and are the South so indif- 
fierent as not to attempt by intimidation and vio- 
lence , to force its expansion f Do not the d isgraee- 
ful acenes of Kansas, afterdue abatement haa been 
made for all the exaggerations and distorpons of 
aa excited and a roenoaeioua party press, deprive 
the South of such a plea? The dtaobedience to 
fugitive alave laws, on the part of whole commu- 
nities in the North, the enactmenu of States to 
restrict and paral3rze them, and the popular clamor 
which oppoaea their execution, ahow that a large 
portion of what ia called even the connervativs 
rforth do not confine their opposition to slave 
labor in the common domain or the United Statea. 

I call upon the North and the South to return 
to the compromise meaaurea of 1850, aa the prin- 
oiplea of these meaaurea must constitute the bul- 
warka of our national Union and national safety. 
Such men aa Henry Clay and Daniel Webster 
lent all the resources of their great minda and 
commanding influence to the taak of maturing 
them. All parties are f<M>mally and aolemnly 
pledged to tneir obaervance. They were con- 
aeroned only by those who were led astray by 
the unpatriotic ideaa which Engliah atateamen, 
through a gifted but honeat inatrumentality, had 
eontnved ingeniously to work into the very 
frameworic of social life in England, and to trans- 
fer to thia country the aame poiaonous apirit. 
Peace and tranouillity were reatored. All parties 
became aatisfiea, except an insignificant number 
at the North, who were obliged by the common 
voice <o murmur their acquteacence. 
. Theae eoamromhe menwree of 1850 adopted, in 
brief, a few plain principles which were practically 
simtied. They deatroyed the traflic of buying and 
seUine slaves in the District of Columbia. They 
provided for the reclamation of fbgitivea, and 
fortified the proviaion by all the guarda which 
experience had taught and forecast suggested. 
They gave to Utah and New Mexico the right to 
make their own laws in their own wavs, eubjeet 
only to Uu approval of Conp-ete; and declared that 
each Territory had the nght to be admitted aa a 
State, with or without alavery, according to the 
deciaion of the people of each respectively. 

The Kanaaa-Nebraska act of 1854 ia already 
passing away, and will aoon be forgotten, or if 
recurred to, us enactments will be remembered 
only to be avoided in all future time. It is alleged 
to have been neoeaaary to carry but and harmonize 
the iegishttion of 1850. In order to aacertain how 
far thia ascription may be well or ill-founded, it 
ia neceaaary to keep in view the fundamental 
prittciplea of both enactmenta. The legislation of 
1850 invests New Mexico and Utah with the full 
and unreatricted right of local legislation, and, 
like every act from the year 1787, it requires that 
the territorial laws, when passed, shaU be sv^miUed 
to CongroiM for its approval or rejection.' The 
Kanaaa-Nebraaka act proclaims the doctrine of 
congressional noTi-ffilerMiilkn in territorial aflTairs, 
and gtvea to the two Territories it ordained all the 
powera of Statea, while it provides for a Delegate 
meach, and permits them to retain the territorial 
privilege of being maintained at the expense of ths 
Qenersl Qovemment. By means of such a new- 
fangled and dangerous system of territorial ar- 
rangement, any abuae might be committed under 
the name of law, and Cong^ress could not interfbro 
to check or redress the evil. 

The infamous practice of polygamy, as it pre- 
vails in Utah, or any othsr atrocity, might be 
aanctioned in Kanaaa or Nebraska, and Congress 
would Aave no negative upon the act. Every 
Btatttte of the (Government relating to Territories 
may be ransacked from the earliest period of its 
history down to the year 1854, and no act will 
be found but this which denies to Congress the 
supervisory power in territorial enactments. Each 
and every other act, from the foundation of ths 
Qovemment to the preaent time, requires the ter* 
tUmM lM0f» wAsupsfMd, Iste trommUted to Con- 
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greta. The KMaMM*NelH«ricB act b«a the unen-* 
▼Jable distinction of being a regulation which 
will stand alone on the statute-boMC, vitKout pre- 
cedent in the past, without having a follower in 
the future. 

Though a departure from all the lessons of 
experience, it is praised for reoogniauog the fun- 
damental principle of popular soTer^gnty. But 
how does the system which preceded it— the sys- 
tem which was deyised at least by as able and 
experienced statesman— that under which our new 
Slates have been peaceably and wisely settled— 
entrench upon the doctrine of local sovereignty, 
or encroacn upon the right of local legislation i 
These Territories framed their own enactments, 
and unless plainly violative of some fundamental 
law, were always ratified by Congress.— The 
people never migrate to new Territories until they 
are organised by law. Tliey go from the State* 
where* as citizens, thsy have had a voice in thai 
tegislation by which, as inhabitants of Territories, 
they are afterwards governed. Why, then, should 
radical theorists insist that the wila, the reckless, 
the bosy,-rwho make the sum of the earl]^ popu- 
lation in those new settlements, — be permittea to 
indulge their vagaries of social novelty, without 
the poesibilityof aoiendAient, or the chance of 
correction? That people who^ whatever their 
training and psevious habits, arc unsheltered from 
^e weadier, and who, to proeure subsisteaee and 
animal conveoiencea, are obli^d to smooth the 
fugged paths ofa wilderness hie, are iU qualified 
hy studious leisure asMl calm reflection to be the 
founders of empire. And is it just that a parent 
should maintam a child who claims ezett^on 
from parental restraint, and aspires to the inde- 
pendence and discretion of maturity? But I have 
done with the Kansas<Nebra8ka act. It is a legal 
anomaly,akindof iigtjialieediscooiryof the means 
of intnxluQing discord, bloodshed, and disgmcs 
where all might have been peace and fraternal 
kindness. **A politioid blonder," said IVdley- 
land, *' is worse than a crime, f The apoplhegm 
IS just in its application to this ease, for the blun- 
der of passing this act has been the prolific parent 
of many crimes and sorrows. 

There is no fear that the ptindpU of the act, 
which was diacosered for the temporary purpose 
of getting at something else, will ever oe applied 
to new territory. Its vitafity has already passed 
away. The d(Sttrine of suxrenderingall tne rights 
of Congress to a 'IWritory, with a DeUgaie to 
represent its people, who are, by the very hnr 
which created him, wholly independent of the 
body to whom ho is seat, is too great an absurd- 
ity for any subsequent act. The notion of con- 
gi*c8sionai non-intervention, implyTng absolute 
territorial sovereignty , is a ihllacy and a figmettt. 
1ft is a espaC morlmumf or at best, to reoMon here* 
after -Ml perpflNMiske|aiiee, to be revived only when 
some otiter Missoun compromise is to be Aedaired. 
tnopecative and void. 

In blotting out, then., the diutnems witich came 
in with the AansBs-Nebraskaact, wie come back 
to the compromises of 28S9, which hereafter, I 
trust, the North and the South will, in punsuanee 
of written .pledges, concur inviolably to obi 
They have been wantonly infrineed'on both 



— ^n the part of southern members, ehie#y, hj 
doing so unwise, vuncoessary, and bootless wat 
act as repeating the Missotni compromise, and 
introducing tlM ehost of squatter sovereignty^ 
when everybody loriced for ilesh and substaaoe 
as the only plea upon which that repeal could he 
ostensibly justifieo. On the Hertit, it is contra^ 
vened , in attempting to get rid of or eVade the laws 
against ftigitive slaves. 

I do not charge upstt the kige class wiio wdH 
harboraad conceal fugitives Irom labor, the graver 
offenses of inciting them to flight, and resisting 
the law for their restoration. There are few men 
of the northern States who would he thus indif- 
ferent to law, to good oitisenslrfp, to mond alle- 
giance, topolitioal Justioe, to enligfateneirbenev- 
olenee. For myself^-and I trust m this that I 
represent the aeatiflsent of the law-abiding, vir- 
tuous citizens of ttie whole great North^f the 
marshal of my district, charged with the duty 
of restoiing a nigttive to his owner, wave to anm- 
roon me as a port of hispoiK, either to ovetooma 
resistance to an attempted acrest, or to prevent a ' 
laseue And fligbtt I mold at «ioe «hey^ siiaB«4 



mott8« An ofllcercoamuasioned wiih the exeoa- 
tion of a writ, or the performance of a diity, rep* 
resents the majesty of the law, and no nian's 
house or person is safe if he be not obeyed and 
assisted. The reasoning and thooghcful citixen 
who looks to the law for his own protection, 
would not ask the question, whether the runaway 
sought to be reclaimed was a fugitive from justioe 
or a fugitive from labor? These two classes of 
fugitives stand side by side in the Oonstitoticm; 
and as the law makes no distinotion between them , 
except in the manner of their delivery, so it is not 
the part of a good and law-abiding freeman to 
neutralise or counteract its behests. 

All who honestly look into this question of 
runaway slaves, as a historical proposition, and 
earnestly ponder it as a proposition of enlarged 
charity, must acknowledge that the conduct of 
the North, on this subject, is opposed to good oiti- 
zenship, to practical jiustiee, to enlightened and 
Christian benevolence. Inquiry is seldom nuide 
whether the runaway was well or ill treated by 
the master whose protection he has deserted, or 
about his own c^Mcity to take care of himself. 
Often untaught as children in the knowledge of 
providence and thrift, ignorant of die arts of life 
and the world, these secreted runaways are fre- 
xjueoUy doomed to wander about in oUr laigs 
cities under the pressure of hopeless destitution, 
tempomily relieved, perhaps, by crime, thence 
to be plunged into the greater miseries of a prison. 
If the atatistios of our Census Reports would fol- 
low these futiable outcasts, sure I am that all con^ 
soiesttiQus men and women would shrink af^led 
from this iU-coosidered form of emsadpation. 
We glean from the statistics of pauperism and 
crime, a lamentable picture of the degradation and 
ruiA of many of these unhsppy beingr. Shut out 
from the paternal shelter of those upon whom 
they depended for the supply of overy necessary 
from childhood— K>f those whose family bono, 
whose direct interest, and whose leg^ doty were 
alike enlisted to secure their comfort in youth and 
Iteakb, and their maintenance in infancy, age, and 
sickness, they exchange a life, thus fires from care 
and want, for one of nominal freedom truly, but 
of real and unmitigated wretchedness. Is it not 
the worst form of tmsie dl s ft WMwcipetfonr— that 
mad offsfxring of an tnsans modem philanthropy i 
Coupled with injustice to the master^ and with 
multt^ied evils to thoexisjttng S3rBtem of skivery, 
does It not threaten also the social and poHtical 
prospects of the aountry? Does it not throw 
additional restraints upon those who stiU are in 
bondage, and postpone imkfinitaly adl consider* 
atioa of remedy for grievances m the system 
itself, which, with greater seourity in the pemons 
of tiis laborers, then would bs mors iRcIination 
in the South to regard and apply f Does it not 
inflame and alisnate the €k)uth« that Hbf the men 
indttlgenoe of an abstract aentoent, they shoiQd 
be deprived of their laborere by their own coun- 
trymen,in a mode not merely unjiist to themsehrea 
and their dependaata, but involving diidoyalty to 
the plainest edict of our supreme national law? 

in Mb ooantry our syiiipathies an ao nlueh 
in fitvor of abstract freedom that we act as if it 
wore the psMum or natwal food of life, and the 
great ponaoea of other ills. It has its origin in 
one noble sentiment of our nature, which, if it 
uadttfy carry us away, may oiwshadosr amd 
bhght many other virtues whsefa lean «p«m tt for 
support. 1 freely admit that libarty is smabstnat 
good; but this, Uke all general abstractioifs, has 
many fxraetical exceptions. It is a good to those 
who know how to use it, and are capable of 
making it subservient to their happiness. But 
under that nssne, and ostensibly to promots and 
seeum it, have been perpetrated some of the 
greatest crimes which have ever affiieted human- 
ity. *'Oh,Liiberty,"saidMadameRo]and,asshe 
passed the statue of the goddess on her way to 
execution, ^* what crimes an committed in thy 
name ! " In the case under nvvew, the worship- 
en of EVeedom, while felfing down at the feet 
of its cold and insensible marnle, would interpret 
their deity aa fevorable to the «onmMSsion of 
thoss crimes and e^Deesses which, like the febled 
Astraui, she came from Heaven lo pre^nnt or to 
pmriab. The demons of Fmnoe, drunk With the 
Kasan gom they wan shedding, madty prefaaed 
the temple by nuvdfting-aU the attiihvttPB of the 4 1 



goddess whom they professed to wor^ip. Onr 
worshipera of Freedom seem not merely to do 
this, but evince a disposition, by kindling the ele- 
ments of eivil war, to fin a far mon oeautiful 
and costly temple than that of Ephesus — the tem- 
ple of American freedom itself-— that fairest temple 
of human liberty which the long ages of time 
have witnessed, or the great volume of history 
has yet nveaJed. 

On what plea is it ^at a syst^n, the inevitable 
results of which, however unseen by the multi- 
tude, must be plain to thoughtful observers, can 
be deliberately persisted in by sensible men ? The 
firiends of fireedom profess to be the friends of the 
slave; but instead of uniting, like ^ood citizens, 
in a solemn^ pledge to the Constitution under 
which they live, and like good men, intent upoa 
his happiness, to send him back, intelligent per- 
sons an found willing, on the ground of an in- 
tangible and absUact sentiment, to inflame sec- 
tional feeling, while they do a lasting injury to the 
unconscious object of their exertions. The free 
States, it is said, must be the consecrated soil of 
freedom, and emulate England in the glory of her 
free constitution. As an English poet nas de- 
scribed that constitution: 

'< Slavea cansot breaihe in BdcIsimIs 
They touca oar eoumiy, and their ■bseklos (eH." 

But the sentiment is menly poeticid, since it ie 
fallacioas and deceptive. U did peetica} injus- 
tice to the country of which it was utiend,fQr in 
sober prose it is rather ironical than true. It is a 
sentiment transplanted hen fh>m a soil in which 
ii never took root, except as a hot-bed plant, 
'uoarished £)r foreign growth. Let me show the 
sickliness of this foreign flower, the emptiness of 
this foreign notion upon which our people act, 
and the wigers it threatens to the best interests 
and the highest hopes of this country. 

I undertake to exhibit the inconsistent course 
and hollow pretensions of English stateamen in 
a oouree or action apparentfly dictated by jealousy 
of the rising power of this eoiiptrir, by the fear 
of England^ being displaced in her maritime 
supremacy aa nder of the ocean, and by the ap- 

Frehension of a imtiona] eclipse. In this attempt, 
would do no injustice to tne motives and sensi- 
bilHfes of the English people at large. No one 
appreciates more highly than I do the noble spirit 
of English freedom in comparison with any other 
part of Europe; the truth <Xf Bullish philosophy; 
the results of English science; tnegenitisof Elng- 
lish litemtan and art. Nor can there be a doubt 
that the ooneervative opinions of the British press 
eacert a wholesome influence on this country. But 
I protest against the subjection of the minds of 
our people to the influence of the English press in 
itsoiBtAnesson the subject of w^Hesn »2smy — not 
unhappily as that slsftery exists in Africa, but as 
it prevails in this eohntry-««nd in its sophistical 
reasoning to bolster up Brttuh fttt traiei in its 
apotication to the ohrounMtmmes of a new nation 
of boundless undeveloped materials, and the most 
promtaine undevelopea MciU^ f ts selfish and cal- 
cuhKing logic on these two sulnectB is intrinsic- 
ally unsound, and emmently dangerous to the 
plrososcts of a rising Power, whose unity among 
the State* which compose it, and whose inde- 
pendenes of Ibnign nations in its industrial pur^ 
suits, an e s e eml al to its gnatness and glory. 
The inflammable material anron^ the Engiish peo- 
ple and ourselves, has been set m a blaae against 
our system ef domestic slavery by writen and 
speakers whose burning toi^es and eloquent 
pem have been directed by me cold, the crafty, 
and the calculating policy of English statesman- 
ship, if the effulgent galaxy of States could 
be dimmed by the faH of a single star from the 
filorievs constellation — if by sowing the seeds of 
discord, if by prompting unnasonable exactions 
from the South, and excitibg m nlaliatory spirit 
in the North — if, in short, in order td break that 
chain, brighter and more vahieble than gold, 
wliteh,es a none, binds all these starry lumina« 
ries together, she eouM lemen the npresentative 
greatness of the national flag which waves over 
this Oapitol, all the labor, the talent, the money 
expended would be abundantly repaid. What 
so likel)^ V> accomplish this result as to address 
that instinct of ihe Amertoan heart, the object of 
it^idatatiy, the iM ef Hi peHtisal affeottone^ 
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our love of liberty ? The American people cfaer- 
iah liberty as a positive ^ood for its own sake— as 
a good worthy of all visilanoe, even as a deity to 
be devoutly worshiped! But English writers 
mistake our veal, if they suppose, in offering up 
our deTotion's at the shrine of this deity, we are 
willing to invoke a more malignant demon than 
despotism itself. 

English writers appeal, in justification of their 
activity, to an event in thetr own history as 
(fovoring the absolute sacredneas of soil from the 
touch w slavery. They call upon the lovers' of 
freedom in this country, in the northern States, 
to redeem our land, and prevent it from being 
polluted by the touch of a slave, and ourselves 
from being defiled by aending back a fU^tive to 
his master— >to that master from whose claims and 
whose protection he has fled. In the face of all 
these high pretensions, if we look into ^e history 
of Eng£na from an early period to the present 
time, we shall find that it is identified with the 
expansion of the slave-trade, and with the per* 
manence of American slavery, and that slaves 
eovild and did breathe in England when their poet 
wrote. I do not here refer to the esdstenee of un- 
mitigated serfdom, under the degrading appella- 
tive •f.rtlletmye ingrost, which was assuaged and 
modified in many of its featares several ages sgo, 
nor to the introduction of slaves into her North 
American colonies, and its legal maintenaoee 
there by acts of Parliament down almost to the 
era of aur Independence. No, nr, I do not now 
refer to these, but, in connection with the latter, 
to the direct participation of Great Britain in that 
iniquitous trade, to whose abuse and eaOension 
«he so lareely contributed by admiralty edicts, 
acts of Paniament, and her great mercantile ma- 
rine. Ahtr enjoying its rich profits for years, 
when k ceased to be a lucrative branch of com- 
merce, especial iy after the loss of her American 
coloniesy the powerful and nervous pens of Eng- 
lish writers aided tor render the traffe which h«i 
been so diligently fostered, not merely odious, 
but to denounce it as inhuman and piratical, 

la the i«ign of Elizabeth, and under her protee- 
tion, Sir John Hawkins equipped-three vessels in 
1562 to Sierra Leone, on the African coast, where 
he obtained, among other merchandise, three hun- 
dred slaves, whom he carried to Hispaniola, and 
disposed ofto great advantage. The success of 
this expedition excited the cupidity of the Eng' 
lish Gwemment Umlf, who, in 1564, equipped a 
fleet of six vessels, and placed them in command 
of Captain Hawkins, the suceessftil commander 
of the former enterprise. In 16IS, James the First 
granted an exclusive charter to Sir R. Rich, and 
other merchants of London, of the tmde to Gkiinea, 
which waa transferred by Charles the First to other 
|)rivate adventurers. But it would be tedious to 
trace, through the voluminous pages of English 
history, the me<»y charters to carry on the slave 
trade, which were granted durine a century and 
a half, for the benefit not only of merchants, but 
of the gentry, of tho Mobility, of royal dukes, and 
of even the monarch himself! Sucn was the pop- 
ularity of the traffic, and the avidity to mingle m 
its benefits, that in the year 1698 Hhe exdusiva 
characto' of the trade was broken up, and it waa 
thrown open to all the subjeots of the realm by 
an act of V^illiam and Mary, (9 and 10 W. and 
M., cap. 26.) We come next to the grand act 
of 1713« when, by the celebrated Assiento treaty 
with Spain, Qnat Britain t^eed to 8vppty the 8pim- 
ith eoioniee wUh one hwfkdrtd and /My-fimr th&n- 
Mond sioon at the rate offntfthoiuand e^ht hundred 
a year. In 1799, Parliament voted to private 
traders whose interests were injufriously affected 
by the statutes of 9 and 10 William and Mary, 
the swn <{r ^10,000, to nufoin their eUne faetories. 
This sum was annually continued until the year 
1744, when, owing to tne dangers and embarrass- 
ments incident to a war which broke out with 
France and Spain in ^at year, the grant was 
doubted, in the middle of the eighteenth century 
the African fever was at its height in England, 
for then it was (in the year 1750) that an act was 
passed by Parhament, entitled ** An act for ec- 
tending and improving the trade with Africa." 

The interests of Englisfa commerce, which con- 
trolled the public mind, resisted all efforts to ai^ 
rest it. The colonies of North America, whieh 
threw off their subjeetioB to BofiMd itt lt76, 



were loud in their remonstrances and condemna- 
tion. JBut in defiance of their feelings, and in 
opposition to their interests, the loras of the 
admiralty, and even the King himself, returned 
contemptuous answers of rejection to their re- 
peated petitions. 

The first ship-load of Africans to this country 
was that which went directly from the coast of 
Guinea to Virginia, in the year 1621. Between 
that year and 1712 — a period litUe less than a 
century — the number of slaves imported into the 
northern and southern colonies, now constitatins 
the thirteen original States of this Union, waS 
more than two nandred thousand. Such were 
the convictions of Pennsvlvania against the traffic 
that, in the year 1712, her Colonial Assembly, 
during the life of William Penn, passed an act to 
prevent its continuance. Pennsylvania was in- 
continently rebuked by t^e repeal of this act by 
the dueen in council. Other colonies petitioned 
for the abolition of the trade, but they were an- 
swered by a flat refusal. In 1 760 South Carolina, 
following the example of Pennsylvania, passed an 
act to prohibit the further importation of slaves 
into her territory; bat Great Britain rejected the 
act with indignation, declaring that the slave 
trade was beneficial and neassary to the mother 
country. The colonies were reprimanded, and 
a circular letter was dispatched to all the colonial 
Governors^ warning them against a boldness un- 
becoming faithful and obedient colonists, and 
against the commission of an offense which in- 
volved the commercial interests of the realm. 

But passing many intermediate acts with which 
the statute-books of England are replete, I come 
to the year ^774, just two years after the famous 
case of Somerset was decided, and just two years 
btfore that inde|)endence was declared whicn put 
an end to these insults and oppressions. In 1774 
various ineasures were enacted for the regulation 
of slaves in those English colonies which became 
independent in 1776; and in 1774 two bills were 
actually passed by the Assembly of Jamaica to 
restrict the African slave trade in that colony. 
Liverpool and Bristol petitioned against the pro- 
posed restriction in Jamaica, and the Boara of 
Trade obediently decided by a Report in favor of 
the English peutioners. The colonists eloquently 
answered the mercenary spirit of the report on 
the grounas of justice and humanity; but the Eari 
of Doirtmouth, as president of the board, silenced 
the remonstrants by emphatically declaring: ** iTe 
cannot allow the colonies to check or discour(^e a 
trafic 80 ben^cial to the nation.'* 

cut while this language was used, and this pol- 
icy adopted, towards the aggrieved and complain- 
ing colonists of England, mat sam^ England, two 
years before, was oeciding, through her eminent 
Chief Justice, that slavery was so odious that a 
slave coald not live on thefiree soil of Britain ! It 
was in the celebrated case of the negro Someraet, 
decided by Lord Mansfield in 1772, that the doc- 
trine was proclaimed or repeated, which has so 
intoxicated our people and misted their own. 
Somerset was a slave, brought by his master into 
England from Virginia; and the question was, 
whether his residence in that kingdom dissolved 
the relation in which he had stood to his former 
owner? The learned and able jurist hesitated 
long, ordered a reargument, and finally decided 
that Somerset was free, for the reasons that ala- 
very was abhorrent to the common law of Eng- 
land, and that man could not in that kingdom be 
the le^al subject of property. 1 propose to show 
that this decision was neither more nor less than 
the fiat of the individual judge; that it was pure and 
unmixed judicial (^tsionon; and that it is opposed 
to the whole current of English practice, English 
history, and English jurisprudence. But the de- 
cision wasmade,andtne distinguished philanthro- 
pists, among whom Granville Sharp and others 
were active in procuring it, set no bounds to their 
exultations. The eloquence of Curran, in after 
times, made it the theme of one of his proudest 
triumphs in glowing and gorgeoua oratory, and 
Cowper canonized it in verse. But one of the im- 
mediate consequences of this decisioiTwaa to set 
free in the atreets of London about four hundred 
negro elavea, who, having do owners to support 
them» wers thrown upon the care and protection 
of tMse gentlemen most annoua for the judicial 
liberation of Somenet. From former comfbtt 



they were plunged into extreme distress, which 
drove them in crowds to their patron, the cele- 
brated Ghranville Sharp, who did all that humanity 
could prompt to relieve their necessities and mit- 
igate their sufferings. But all was unavailing. 
They- suffered and returned again and again, until 
he began to look out for some permanent plan of 
relief for himself and of refuge for them. He 
finally determined to send them to some spot ia 
Africa, the land, of their aneeston, where, with 
proper implements of husbandry, they could 
maintain themselves. 

Through the achievements of the eariiest ad- 
venturer in the slave trade, such a place as Sierra 
Leone had become known to the English people. 
To Sierra Leone, therefore, that first spot on the 
African coast which England had signalized as 
the scene of her depredations on the continent of 
Africa, Granville Sharp proposed to send these 
four hundred emancipated slaves, as the seeds of 
a future empire. The ship which carried these 
colored emigrants passed out of the Thames 
under convoy of Her Majesty's sloop-of-war 
Nautilus, on the SSd of February, 1787. Of the 
four hundred peraons who embarked, nearly al4 
perished by famine, disease, and the hostility of 
neiffbboring tribes. Within two years afler.the 
embarkation, the parent of those flourishing colo- 
nies which have since gone from this country to 
the African coast, and which are entering into the 
bariMirous and heathen interior of the continent, 
there to sow broadcast the seeds of religion, civ- 
ilization and liberty ;^within two short yeara,all 
the hopes of its noble projector were crushed, and 
this firat attempt at Arrican colonization was ren- 
dered abortive. But ^reat events, however fortu- 
itous or inevitable their occurrence, though some- 
times marked by disaster in their outset, and 
overwhelmed by miscarriage and calamity, bear 
about them something of the reproductive spirit 
of the fabled Phcenix. The colony has been 
replenished, its welfare has been watched with 
benevolent care, and nourished into newness of - 
life with the most assiduous and tender solicitude. 
A flourishing and intelligent colony now renders 
worthy of our thoughtful notice that spot long 
memorable for supplying the firat ship-load of 
Africans to an Engusn slaver in the reign of Eliz- 
abeth, and more recently as the place wnera those 
men sufiered and died, whose freedom the judicial 
monstrosity of the great Mansfield had secured 1 

The learned Chief Justice made a twofold mis- 
tak(5 of historical fact and of legal principle. Is it 
historically true that slavery was so repugnant to 
the English jcommon law as never to nave actu- 
ally existed in England ? and in it legally correct, 
that under the English system of jurisprudencsy 
man could not be the subject of property in that 
kingdom ? The de^radaUon of vfOein fentirf , dis- 
tinguished as well by the baseness and serviKtyt 
as oy the heredhary and unsJterable quality of 
the services it exacted, existed in England from 
the earliest times. But what mean the exiatence 
of African slavery in Bfiti^ colonies, the slaves 
placed there by act ifParUamentt the trade parti- 
cipated in by the King and his greaieti mh'oefs, and 
sustained and continued by pecuniary laigesses 
inthorized &o EngHsh imo ? If servitude be abhor- 
rent to (he tree spirit of the English common law^ 
what mean those acts of ParUament to regulate 
and perpetuate it in colonies peopled by BngKsh 
subjects, controlled by Englisli cnartera, and gov*' 
emed by English functionaries? Did not Bnglish 
subjects carry to their trans- Atlantic home, in the « 
New Worid, the fundamental maliras and dislin- 
euishing principles of the English common law? 
If BO, and that common law was irreconcilable 
with human bondage, did they not ajct in accord- 
ance with its spirit m remonstrating and enactin|^ 
against its increase? And how, in the ftce of 
such a pretension, can the English Government 
be defended and justified in abrogating those 
colonial laws which looked to the extinction of 
tho traflic? In negativing the act of Pennsylva- 
nia of 17M2, in rejecting that of South Carolina in 
1760, in dismissing the aeta of Jamaica, in 1774 ? 
The fact, as alleged, is denied by the whole his- 
tory of England abroad, and ^e settled policy of 
the British empire at home. The reverae is ex- 
amplified, if not in some of her present institu- 
tioQs, at leaat in her former system, and in her 
colonial plan from it« eariieat period to tho timo 
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when tlic thirteen cx>loDie8 were separated from 
her dominion. 

The popular mind of England was fully pre- 
pared for African servitude by the immemorial 
existence of villein tenure and service. It is true 
that the law by which property in the offspring 
of an American slave was transmitted, became 
different from the rule of succession which pre> 
▼ailed under the common law of the kin<;dom. 
But the partiu sequitwr ventrem of the civil law, 
which prevails in the southern States as the rule ' 
which now regulates the right to descendants, was 
not the original law of tliis country. One of our 
earliest colonial laws on the subject of slavery, 
which was that of Maryland, in the year 1663, 
enacted that *' all children born of any negro or 
other slave shall be slaves, as their /oiA^ers were.'* 
This rule of inheritance was that of the English 
common law, the maxim being parftu tequitur 
pairenu 

. The paternal rule of succession as to offspring 
was abolished in Maryland in the year 1^ or 
1700; and in the year 1715 the principle of the 
civil law, was substituted for the ancient doctrine. 
It is enough, however, that, as the maxim of 
the English common law originally governed the 
right of servile succession in this country, even 
that argument of Enelish writers is taken away. 
Jt is apparent, therefore, that the whole system 
of American slavery was not merely of English 
origin , but that its plan was modeled upon that 
of England, the time of succession being altered 
from motives of* convenience, arising from the 
looseoess of the marriage tie among the barbarous 
descendants of Africa. 

The law of Maryland of 1663, which followed 
in the track of the English precept as to the pa- 
ternal line of succession, condemned the ofispnng 
of a free white woman who intermarried with an 
African slave, to the servile condition of the father. 
This feature of the early legislation of that colony, 
reflects the well-known sentiments of England at 
that early day, and proves the antiguity of the 
opinion now so well ascertained and universal , 
ainon^ the learned in this country as to the in- 
equality of the two races, and the degenerate 
results of a union between them. 

The dogma of the illustrious Mansfield in that 
famous decision, that the English law did not 
recognize man as the subject of property, was un- 
worthy of his character and fame. In the year 
16S9, nearly a century before, that question, so 
far as English law was concerned, had been sol- 
emnly decided by thewhoU twelve judges ofEngUmd, 
At the bead *of this august array of learning and 
ability, was the eminent Chief Justice Holt. The 

Suestion arose under the Assiento treaty with 
pain, and was submitted to the judges by order 
of the Kin^ in Council. 

The ceruficate of their unanimous opinion is 
couched in language alike concise and direct. 
^' In pursuance of his Majesty's orders in coun- 
cil, hereunto annexed," say tne Judges, ** we do 
humbly certify our opinion that negroes are mer- 
ckandiae,*** The document is signed by all the 
judges, beginning with Holt, and by Treby and 
Somers, as Attorney and Solicitor General. 

But the fallacy of the idea has been shown, and 
the system of reasoning by which the Somerset 
case IS sought to be supported, is ably reviewed 
and demolished by that eminent jurist, Loni 
Stowell, in the year 1827.t 

This acute and accomplished English civilian, 
better known as Sir William Scott, m referring to 
a direcdy opposite opinion of Lord Hardwicke, 
made in the court of chancery twenty-two years 
before, that is, in 1749, (see State Trials, vol. 22, 
pp. 4,bl,) informs us that ** the personal traffic in 
slaves resident in England, had been as pti6/ic atid 
MS atUhorited in London, as in any of our We^t 
Itidia Islands. They were sold on the Exdiange 
and other places of public resort, by fartwi 

THBMSBLVEI IIEIIDENT IN LONDON, aod with aS 

little reserve as they would have been in any of 
our West India possessions. Such a state of 

■ I I I I I . I I 1 I III. I ^•^.—m^ IP ■ . Ill . 

* Vide vol. 9, of Chalinert* Reports of the Opinionf of 
Eminent Lawyera, In colonial caaea, lie., pp. 963, 963. 

t See vol. 7, nnggard'a Admiralty Reports, page 94. The 
learned reader la also referred to the case of Common wealth 
w. Avea. reported in ^6 Pickering's Reports, page 103. in 
which C. J. Shaw, of MaieDchaaaits, eowtribnfeaip aodeiv 
mlas Um fabric of Mansfleld. 



things continued, without innpeachment, from a 
very early period up to nearly tha end of the last 
century." (Haggard's Rep., p. 105.) He ad- 
verts to the different opinions which had been 
pronounced from the earliest introduction of sla- 
very into the English colonies, by judges of high 
authority, and the greatest ability in the kins^dom, 
and the suddenness of the conversion of Mans- 
field to a different doctrine. He is reminded of 
what is mentioned by an eminent ancient author, 
that on the announcement of the defeat of Pompey, 
•* populus Romantis repente foetus est alius** — the 
Romans suddenly became quite another people. What 
event in the history of Lngland called up the clas- 
sical reminiscence of the learned judge, which is 
so delicately and plainly hinted at, is more than a 
subject of conjecture. In a subsequent page, he 
goes on to assert, that for the space of fyly years 
not in one instance had the attention of English 
justice been called to these alleged violations of 
law, of bringing slaves within the jurisdiction of 
England, and allowing them to depart. ** Black 
seamen," he says, '* have navigated West India 
ships to this island, but we have not heard of 
other Somersets, nor has the public been much 
gratified withcomplaintsoftheirdesertion, though 
It is probable that some may have taken, and not 
unfairly, the advantage that was held out to them 
by the law. "—p. 112. 

But if, indeed, the air of England be so pure, 
and the soil so free as to kill the demon of sla- 
very as soon as he inhales the one, or his profane 
foot reaches the other, how happened it that 
down to the very period of the emancipation act 
for the British West India colonies, the Chancel- 
lor of England made decrees for sales in London 
of plantations in Jamaica, tc^elher vfUh the slaves 
by which they were worked ? . The Lord Chancellor 
ordered, by decree, the sale of two su^ar planta- 
tions at Nevis, and one hundred and fyty-two nc' 
grots thereon, to take place on the lOth January, 
1833, in Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London ! The curious may see in a pamphlet on 
the opinion of the French lawyers in ihe.Mau- 
ritius, dated in 1832, and in a note at the end, by 
the translator, the notable particulars of this de- 
cree. But enough. The facts and the law are mis- 
stated ia the memorable case of Somerset. It was 
not the law of England before; it has not been 
.acted upon or recognized since, as tUlt decision 
is understood in this country. It stands without 
any prop in any part of the general or judicial 
history of the British empire. In theory, it is 
unsustained by the genius and spirit of English 
jurisprudence, and as a measure of practice it is 
without precedent and without authority. 

A principle has been deduced from the doctrine 
of the Somerset case, and applied to our own 
country, which asserts the instant emancipation 
of a slave, who accompanies his owner, so soon 
as he touches a non-slaveholding State, in the act 
of transit to another. Whatever may be the local 
law of any member of this Confederacy, such a 
doctrine is opposed, not merely to fraternal good 
faith and international (not to speak of inter- 
Stoic) comity, but to the whole spirit of the Fed- 
eral Constitution; while an attempt to enforce ab 
baleful a notion would be prolific of the direst 
mischief to the peace and harmony of the different 
States.* 

The law, as declared in that celebrated decision, 
will, for the future, govern the opinions of Eng- 
klish lawyers, at least so long as it does not come 
in contact with some controlling and predominant 
interest in England. Whenever any such great 
interest shall arise, such, for example, as the im- 
poirtancc of the Cooly trade, then we may expect 
to hear substantial reasons for the reversal of 
Mansfield in the same spirit of his own sudden 
judicial somerut. 

Before quitting this branch of the subject, allow 
me to say that the Cooly trade to which I have 
adverted in the West Indies, as exemplified since 
the emancipation of African slavery there, is 
shown to be, by its working in Cuba, little else, 
and hardly better, than the African slave trade. 
It has roast of its abhorrent features, and must 
end, if indeed the system be not in its origin 

' *See the National TnteBigeneer of Deoembe'r 17, 186d, 
and Jaoasfy 4, 1857, fbr the fact, that in Pruaate, tto doe- 
trine derived from the SauMrtd c«m ia not the lawif that 
•in^re. 



and tendency identified, with African servitude. 
But this subject has been so fully unfolded by 
my honorable friend from North Carolina, [Mr. 
CusfGUAM,] that I forbear to enter further upon 
that field of research. While I commend his 
speech to the |>erusal of ail thoughtful men, and 
think his facts should be pondered by all phi* 
lanthropifits, I must say tiiat he has ventured 
some general and particular opinions which he 
cannot expect -me either to suuscribe to or ap- 
prove. The luminous development of the aame 
subject by the honorable and learned gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Taylor] should be turned 
to by lUl inmiirers into the spirit and objects of 
this trade. Then what becomes of the value of 
superior British pretensions to human liberty and 
sacredness of soil i Is the sentiment worth more 
than this, that the political aims and the commer- 
cial and pecuniary interests of England form the 
basis ana groundwork of British benevolence on 
this subject ? Since the modification of pure vil- 
leinage, and tlie emancipation of African slavery 
in her West India possessions, she has estab- 
lished within the island as much liberty for the 
sojourner and subject as is compatible with a 
hereditary peerage and hereditary royalty, always 
•aving the distinctiv^ demands of commerce, and 
the other great pursuits of the kingdom. But 
whatever motive may have actuated the immedi- 
ate emancipation of her slaves in the West InAes, 
we find the lessened production of these islands 
has given rise to a system bearing only a differ^ 
ent name, but having all the objections to which 
African slavery is liable. We find also existing 
in the East Indies a system which, however jus- 
tifiable with reference to the condition of that 
country and the aims of England in securing and 
extendmg her dominion, is totally at variance 
with the sublimity of her benevolence in all that 
concerns slavery in the United States. 

I am no apologist for slavery in aliy form. 1 
believe it to be opposed to the genius of our Gov- 
ernment and injurious in its eflTeets upon this 
country. But while I deplore its existence, (am 
not insensible to the incontrovertible fact, that the 
African, whether bond or free, has been greatly 
elevated in character, and improved in condition 
and happiness, bv his residence among a reli- 
gious, an educated, and a free people. That ser- 
vitude which existed, and now exists in Africa, 
and to which most of the progenitors of the pres- 
ent race of American slaves were doomed, is an 
unmitigated, a barbarous, and hopeless tyranny — 
that tyranny which is natural toasavtige people, 
without Christianity, and without civilizauon. 
Nor can any one doubt, who knows aught of the 
slave system which prevailed in the West Indies, 
and of the Cooly system which has been substi- 
tuted under English rule, or which now exists in 
Cuba under the laws of Spain, or even the system 
ofpeoni^e, as that obtains in Mexico — that slavery 
in the southern States is comparable to neither of 
these. The difiTerent systems referred to admit 
of more connivance at abuse, and are not more 
favorable to the welfare and comfort of the un- 
happy subjects of them, than the more benignant, 
generous, ancUin some degree patriarchal, system 
existing in our southern Sates. Who ever heard 
that slaves in our southern Slates were over- 
worked, under-fedj ill-clad, or do not have the 
Qospel preached to them? Any one who will 
carefully study the history, the physiok>gy, and 
characteristics of that division of the Africao 
race which has been brought to this country, can- 
not fail to perceive that no equality of rights with 
the races of Europe would oring about equality 
of condition. The natural inferiority of the n^ro 
is physically and metaphysically a fact, i ou 
may make society a level table-land, but you can- 
not prevent the African negro from sinking in 
intellectual stature below the height of the Euro- 
pean. The laws of our free States, which show 
the slow but certain results of experience, attest 
this truth by withholdinj^ from the negro more 
than a measured or qualified freedom. As the 
untaught Indians are, for their protection, in a 
state of tutelage to this Government, so the de- 
scendants of Africa, for their security and hap- 
piness as a dependant race, are 'in a similar 
position in most, if not all, of the different States 
in which they<are placed. • 

That any system is a bad ons which pUtcss ths 
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happiness of one man in the keeping of anoiher, 
without more legral restraint than at present exists 
in the slaveholding States, is certainly a ffrav« 
objection; but this objection would no doubt be 
lessened, if not removed, in a calmer condition 
of the popular elements. All I mean to say is, that 
it is unjust to the character of this country, and 
injurious to the social and moral standing of the 
southern States, to confound the system of hered- 
itary service which exists among them, with a 
condition of law and a state of society out of all 
comparison inferior to theirs in those attributes 
and virtues which form and enter into the compo- 
sition of a religious, a hi^h-toned, and an enliglit- 
cned people. England is an exiguous territory, 
situated in the same latitude with some of our 
more northern States. She has no need, from 
climate of soil, of African service any more than 
they, as she proved in 1787, when she sent her 
four hundred black people to Africa. She cannot 
appreciate the want of such labor in a country 
stretching through every variety of climate, from 
almost the frigid zone to the equator. Where the 
white man cannot labor, but where experience 
proves he languishes and dies amid a fervid and 
to him unnatural heat, the black man delifhts and 
luxuriates. In the same proportion that the fervor 
of a high southern latitude aisables the European, 
it is'gpnial to the African negro, who suffers in- 
Tersely in body and mind as he advances toward 
the North. 

This law of climate lias silently proclaimed 
itself, by the events of our own histoiy. When 
the thirteen colonies declared themselyes inde- 
pendent of English rule in 1776, slavery existed 
mall. Let England remember,and let those who 
praise the free principles of the English Consti- 
tution not forget, that at the moment of our sep- 
aration, each colony held slaves under the coun- 
tenance and regulation of English law. African 
slavery, therefore, is to be marshaled among the 
assets of nur English inheritance. Pennsylvania, 
in the year 1780, first provided by statute for the 
abolition of her domestic slaves. Massachusetts 
followed by judicial construction of her constitu- 
tion in the same year; Connecticut aud Rhode 
Island in 1764, New York in 1799, and several of 
the other States in order. But is it not a fact 
worthy of note— is it not an impressive passage 
in our history , that all the States which have yet 
manumitted their slaves are beyond a certain de- 
|[ree of north latitude ? That slavery is still con- 
tintftd in some States where African labor is not 
indispensable, is undoubtedly true, but the appa- 
rent anomaly is well explained by the activity^ of 
English and northern ranaticism, in preventing 
the maturity of those wise measures of grtidual 
alteration which were deliberately meditated in 
each. 

Then the question arises, what is it the duty of 
those northern States which have abolished their 
respective systems of domestic servitude, or have 
been admitted into the Union as free States, to do 
in the matter of slavery in the southern States? 
Have they any thing more to do with it now than 
before their own systems were abolished ? Ought 
they not, in short, to deliver back to their south- 
ern brethren, fugitives from labor and service, as 
the Constitution enjoins, and as they agreed to 
do in becoming parties to that solemn instru- 
ment of Gk>vernment ? Or should they act upon 
the English dogma, that the soil of the free 
States snould instantaneously convert a southern 
slave into a freeman ? I demur to the adoption of 
that doctrine in these Confederate States, polit- 
ically and morally, as a man and a citizen, tts a 
lawyer and a statesman. I propose to show by 
all the lights of historj, by every consideration 
of justice, by the principles of national honor and 
of national policy, that we are bound to restore to 
the State and to nts master the fugitive who has 
left the protection of both. 

Most of the thirteen colonies, when they all 
had a common head in Great Britain, enacted their 
own systems of laws for the Capture and rendition 
of fugitive slaves. These colonial laws were so 
entirely sufltcient for the protection of their re- 
spective owners, that the Articles of Confisderation 
which followed independence in \he year 1778, 
were entirely silent upon the subject. But when 
thf» Constitution was framed, in 1787, two of the 
States hall eiilered upon theworkof enfni)chi«e*> 



mcnt. Pennsylvania, whose early law of 1712 was 
repeal^ by the dueen in council, was no sooner 
emiinctpated from the thraldom of political subjec- 
tion to England, than, true to her original princi- 
ples, she passed an act for the gradual abolition of 
African servitude within her borders. This act 
bears date the 1st of March, 1780, while the war 
of the Revolution waa still raging, and its result 
still doubtful. But while she thus prepared for 
future freedom in her own territory, she was true 
to the rights of her sisters on her own soil. It is 
distinctly provided in the eleventh section of this 
first great Abolition Act in the United States, that 
**this act or anything in it contained shall notgive 
any relief or shelter to any absconding or runaway 
negro or mulatto slave or servant who has ab- 
sented himself, or shall absent himself, from his 
or her owner, master, or mistress, residing in any 
other State or country; but such owner, master, 
or mistress shall have like right and aid to de- 
nUand, claim, and take away his slave or servant 
as he might have had in case this act had not 
been passed.'* This enactment, with a provident 
and patriotic sense of justice which reflects upon 
the men of that day in Pennsylvania the most 
distinguished honor, anticipated the requisitions 
of the Constitution. Seven years before that great 
Federal State paper was framed, and thirteen 
years before the act of Congress of 1793 was 
passed, Pennsylvania was ready by her own vol- 
untary legislation, while abolishing her own sys- 
tem, to do substantial justice to all her sisters. 
This section of her act of 1760 is unrepealed to 
the present day, and enters into her statute-book 
as present and existing law. 

The Constitution of the United States was com- 
pleted and adapted by the Convention three 
months after the enactment by Congress of the 
great Ordinance, constituting the Territory north- 
west of the river Ohio. The nearly cotempora- 
neous dates of these two papers, throw lieht upon 
each other in regard to fugitive slaves and to Con- 
gressional power. Both these bodies — the Con- 
gress and the Convention— were sitting in Phil- 
adelphia at the same time in the vicinity of each 
other; and the members, no doubt, in habits of 
daily and hourly intercourse. The Ordinance for 
the Northwest Territory originated with Mr.Jef- 
er8on,in the )rearl784,in whose handwriting the 
original draft is still preserved in the Department 
of State, in this capital. It was modified and 
enlarged by Mr. Nathan Dane; but the idea of 
excluding slavery from that Territory in all time 
to come, after the year 1800, is to be found in 
JefiTerson's original draft. But this bill was re- 
peatedly negatived, and would never have passed 
the Congress of 1 787, if Dane had not provided for 
the reclamation of fugitive slaves. He was a 
northern man; and, as the author of a Dieest of 
the laws of Massachusetts, was true to their prin- 
ciples and policy. All else of his bill, as it passed 
into the celebrated Ordinance, including the pro- 
vision for the rendition of fugitive slaves, was 
derived from the laws of his own noble old Com- 
monwealth. 

In respect to the restoration of fugitives ft-om 
labor, these laws were consentaneous with thegen- 
eral legislation of the English provinces. A t that 
time Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and all the 
other States were bound together by the remem- 
brance ofa recent participation in common danger. 
Each, fired by the love of liberty, acted according 
to its own sense of independent duty and interest, 
in extending the blessmgs of that liberty to, or 
withholding it from,Xhe descehdants of Africa. 
But each was just to the others; all were willing to 
yield up those subjects of property which the laws 
of all had once enforced. Whatever may have 
been the sentiments of those Slates which had 
adopted legislative emancipation, tbey knew that 
fnuemal concord, the sublime hopes of a glorious 
natiomil future, public peace and private affection, 
political union and social unity, were far higher 
considerations than merely abstract sentiment in 
favor of general liberty, however lofty, praise- 
worthy and noble. The power of the English 
press ceased for a time to be felt in this country, 
yhe system of dividing to conquer had not entered 
into the minds of her ambitious statesmen. The 
interests of England were not entirely divorced 
fVom the profits of the slave trade. Emissaries 
bad not been ft nt oyer the AthuHie to poison the 



minds, obscure the vision, and alienate the affeo* 
tions of the American people. At that time, 
Pennsylvania would not have blurred the fair page 
of her legislation by the act of 1847 which denied 
the use of her prisons to ilic United Slates for the 
detention and safe-keeping of negro fugitives from 
labor, seeking conceaJmcnt within her jurisdic- 
tion. At that time, Massachusetts would not have 
stained the patriotic page of her statute-book with 
the provisions of such an act as the pei'ional'lib* 
erty bill — a law which at one blow attempts to 
blot out the Constitution, and to paralyze two 
acts of Congress passed in pursuance of its pro- 
visions. It proclaims disfranchisement of his 
profession to that lawyer who may venture to 
represent a claimant ofa fugitive slave under the 
laws of Congress of 1793 or 1650, and in its 
whole scope and tendency is a moral treason 
against the United States. If it be enforced, it 
would be declared unconstitutional; and any overt 
act of resistance under it to the Federal authority, 
would be treated and punished as actual treason. 
Thank Heaven the native spirit of Pennsylvania 
was awakened, and her honor redeemed by the 
repeal of her infamous law of 1847; but that of 
Massachusetta,in spite of earnest remonstrancce 
and stirring appeals from her greatest sons to the 
patriotism and national allegiance of her people, 
yet remains untouched upon her statute-book, to 
the present day. 

Where is the spirit which, in the year 1643, 
bound Massachusetts, New Plymouth, Connec- 
ticut, and New Haven, together as one colony for 
mutual and common protection ? Where sleeps 
the spirit ofa wise and provident forecast which 
suggested, in the celebrated Articles of Confeder- 
ation formed in that year, a provision that any 
servant, running away from his master into any 
of the confederate jurisdictions, should be deliv- 
ered to his master, upon the certificate of a magis- 
trate, or other proor? The personal-liberty bill 
of 1855 ignores the existence of these ancient 
articles, and is oblivious of all existing confeder- 
ations, as well of the duty she owes to ** the con- 
federate jurisdictions, "as (o horaelf as one mem- 
ber of a far greater and closer Union.— One of the 
objections made in Massachusetts to the fugitive 
slave laws of 1793 and 1850 is, that they contain 
no provision for a right of trial by jury. If this 
reason were removed, there would still be another, 
as it comes from persons who arc opposed to the 
execution of all fugitive-slave enactments. But, 
in the case of alleged fugitives, there is no ad- 
vantage, but a manifest impropriety , in such a form 
of tried. . The New England colonies were keenly 
alive, in 1643, to all the forms and principles of 
English freedom which did not intrench upon 
their distinctive theological opinions; but tncy 
saw nothing in the questions involved in simply 
reclaiming a fugitive from labor, which justified 
or required the interposition of a jury. He was 
to be delivered to his master, according to the 
words of the Articles, ** upon certificate from one 
raaeistrate in the jurisdiction out of which the 
saia servant fled, or other p»-oof." This regula- 
tion, and others of a similar nature, were ex- 
pressly made a part of this celebrated compact, 
for the reason which the convention assigns — that 
of preserving peace, and taking away all occa- 
sions of strife among the parties composing it. 
Happy would it be for the honor and repose of 
the country, if these communities would need the 
lessons of their own history, and adopt the senti- 
ments and examples of their ancestors, in their 
present policy and laws, while atting on a grander 
and wider theater ! 

But before the Peraodal Liberty Bill of Massa- 
chusetts was passed, various other States enacted 
laws within their several jurisdictions, for the 
purpose of crippling and disabling the act of 1793. 
This statute of Congress was one of the earliest 
measures which the far-seeing men of that day 
deemed necessary to the peace of the country and 
the justice of its (^itizens. It was passed in the 
administration and received the sanction of Wash- 
ington. It was onl^ to carry out the Constitu- 
tion itself, as an injunction upon States for the 
observance of a common duty Which the colonies 
had performed before and during the Confcder^ 
atton, which Pennsylvania as a State had volun- 
tarily imposed upon her own citizens, and which 
the cetebrstcd Ordinance of 1787, «o much ai^ 
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justly extoUed for its wise and liberal provisions, 
jraposed upon the territory it foreirer dedicated 
to freedom. 

ButState enactments embarrassed the execution 
of the law of 1793f and combinations were made 
in the free States with Enelitk subjects iq Canada, 
to facilitate escapes by what is popularly known 
as the undergrownd railroad, Every means was 
devised by rendering fu^tives secure from re- 
capture, to multiply the motives to flight. 

The southern men, from loss of their property 
incurred in violation of good faith to our colonial 
and constitutional pledgea, and to all the circum- 
stances of our earlier and later history, seemed to 
have become incurably alienated. The hand of 
an enemy bad thrown the apple of discord among 
a large family of happy States which were march- 
ing together, as a band of attached brothers, to 
greatness and to glory. Wise statesmen saw in 
it^ll the fell mischief of the demon, who aimed in 
undermining the affections of the people to carry 
away the grand palladium of our country. 

I call upon the intelligent North, as a northern 
man, to act as lovers of the Constitution, to act as 

food citizens, to act with a view to the practical 
enefit of their own country rather than yield 
themselves to the sublimated generalities of light- 
headed, giddy, and thcbreticcQ sentimentaiislB at 
home and abroad. No State can interpose ob- 
stacles to the execution of the fugitive slave law 
within its own jurisdiction, and be a just and 
faithful member of tlie Union. Any Stale which 
passes laws to prevent or impede their execution, 
or which does not, by ita legislation, give them 
the moral force of its countenance, and if need 
be, the physical aid of its executive police, has 
fallen from that devoted allegiance which distin- 
guished the early daya of the Republic. 

Let us consider this subject with reference to 
the words of the Constitution, providing for the 
delivery of fugitives from justice, and fugitives 
from labor. These provisions follow each other 
in the second section of the fourth article: 

« A peraon charfed In any State with treaion, ftidny. or 
otb«rcrioie, who shall fle« rmm Justice and be foanain 
anotber State, Bliall, on demaod of Uie eiecuiive authority 
of ibc State froin which he fled, be delivered up, to be 
removed to tlie Btafe having Jarisdictiou of the crime. No 
poraon held to service or laoor in one State under the lawa 
thereof', escaping into another, shail, inconaoquence ofany 
law or regulation therein, be discharsed from such service 
or labor, Hut shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
vrhom such service or labor may be due.'* 

The criminal and the slave, one flying from the 
law, and the other escaping from his master, are 
both to be delivered vp, tlic one on demand of the 
executive authority of the State from which he 
Aed, and the other on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due. In these pro- 
visions, intended to guard against the collisions 
to which the preservation of distinct State rights 
might inevitaoly lead, it is observable that the 
atave-clause is distinguished Irom the other by this 
guarded language, that *' no kap or regulation'^ in 
the State to vlUm he has esa^jiedf shall prevent the 
dcHvery or rendition to his owner. This being 
the suprenu law of tlie whole Republic, that which 
^ives us the protection and honor of nationality, 
it can be evaded or disobeyed only at the sacri- 
fice of a fundamental as well as superlative social 
duty. Obedience — implicit, unreserved, and per- 
fect obedience to the Cfonstitution, on these freat 
inter-State regulations, is at once lite base of our 
social edifice, and the key-stone of the whole na- 
tional pile. 

The two above-quoted provisions, as to crim- 
inals and servants, are m the same category. 
The Legislature of a State in Uiro wing iropem- 
xaents to the fair operation of either would, as I 
have intimated, be equally culpable. To put an 
extreme case:— if a State dispensing with capital 
punishments should refuse to deliver or tlirow 
nindi-ance in the way of recapturing and deliver- 
ing fugitives frotn justice in States where certain 
crimes were capitally punished, would not such 
refusal be an infraction of the Constitution?, Some 
Stales disapprove, in their punitive systems, of 
solitary confinement, and others approve of no 
plan but that which separates oiTenaera. Some 
find imprisonment for a few years abundant for 
all the purposes of retributive justice and perma- 
nent reform, while others shut up their criminals 
for li£s. Some immure the culppt, if ool in a 



dungeon as horrible as the black hole of Cal- 
cutta, in a prison nearly as detestable; •while 
other States provide humane places of punish- 
ment. 

Now I ask, if in this diversity of opinion and 
practice, a sentiment should grow up in any of the 
States against the infliction of death or imprison- 
ment for life, or the lash — if, in self-righteous 
benevolence, any State, yielding itself to the 
vagaries of the hour, should come to regard these 
punishments as cruel, and the expiation of an 
offense by physical sufiiering as unjust or tyrf n- 
nical — is such an opinion, whether nghtor wrong* 
an admissible Excuse, upon any ground consist- 
ent with the safety of society, for refusing to 
deliver up the offender to a State demanding him? 
Would not a law interposing the least barrier to 
the capture, security, and delivery of the criminal 
be justly accounted as criminal itself, and even 
rebellious? Is there any difference in principle 
between acting in opposition to law upon the idea 
that slavery may be unjujt and cruel in its effect 
upon the slave, and opposing a law becausecruelty 
towards the criminal is deemed unrighteous and 
forbidden? In both cases a sickly tenderness 
may plead that ** mercy blesses him that gives 
ancf him that takes." But the great poet himself 
has elsewhere said that ** morcy is not itself that 
oft looks 80,'* Mistaken and false merer is like 
that narrow charity which, in feeling tne genial 
warmth of its own fireside, does not realiie the 
possibility of shiverins darkness beyond; while 
true mercy, like the effulgent sun — broad as its 
light, and warm and diffusive as its heat — ^vivifies 
and gilds distant objects, as well as nourishes and 
illumines those which are near. In order to secure 
the freedom of a single person, you rivet and 
multiply the £&tters on thousands who remain 
behind. You give him nominal freedom, but 
peril, if not blight, his real chances of happiness. 
You perhaps take him from plenty, and tne care 
of a considcurate protector, whose pecuniary inter- 
ests and domestic ties are bound up in his wel- 
fare, and, it may be, consign him to penury and 
suffering in a land of strangers. 

But you do more than this. You violate the 
majesty of a i\indamental principle, and beget a 
spirit of lawless disobedience, toe womt <S all 
evils in a republic. You give countenance to pre^ 
texts, often for temporary and unwise expedients, 
to set aside the restraints as well as the requisitions 
of law. Legislative emancipation in the slave- 
holding States is, through tne same instrumen- 
tality, indefinitely postponed. But a permanent 
consequence of all remains behind. The seeds 
of distrust and disaffection are sown between the 
different States of the Confederacy. State is 
embittered against State, private fe«Uing is alien- 
ated, and that sentiment Ota common nationaiity 
which should be nurtured and cherished aa of 
priceless value, is neglected and thrown away 
for an illusory and worthless abstraction. The 
hopes of the country, which jsire identified with 
its affection and peace, and the eyes of noankind^ 
which are fixed upon us, will be disappointed. 
If we would cultivate the virtues of those great 
men who wrote the New England articles of 164^; 
of those who passed the abolition act of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1780; of those who shaped and carried 
the celebratea Ordinance of 1787; if we would 
obey the Constitution of the United States, and 
remember the great and patriotic men by whom it 
was formed ; if we respect the acts and venerate the 
memory of Washington, who signed the fugitive 
slave law of 1793: if we would defend in their 
integrity the meesurea in which Clay and Web- 
ster and Calhoun concurred in the year 1850; we 
would stay the unfilial and suicidal hand which 
is uplifted to destroy them all. The North have it 
in their power, by aostaiuing from the mischief of 
such interference, to bring Mck those noble hearts 
of the South which beat in unison with those of 
the North, in all those measures of pairiotiam aiMi 
nationality which will nuuce us a nighty and 
happy people. 

It IS impossible to add considerations to influ^ 
ence human conduct, if motives such as are here 
presented cannot animate, enlighten, and direct it. 
For the single purpose of giving freedom to a few 
runaways, who arc perhaps unfitted for its enjoy- 
ment, We may break down the proudest monu- 
ment of himuin virtvui which was^svsr JMirtd& we 



may convulse the land with civil commotions; 
and drench it in fraternal blood. And we may do 
all this at the instance of whom? Of a nation 
whose whole history is at war with all ita pro- 
fessions, and whose theory of domestic govern- 
ment and maxims of foreign policy laugh to scorn 
the very lessons they would teach us How 
would England have resented any tendency in , 
this country lo excite the discontents of Ireland, 
or to foment, by word or deed, the spirit of dem- 
sgogue agitation and factious insuigency there ? 
llet alone, she has commenced a system of grad- 
ual correction, and is proceeding — ^very tardily, 
it must be admitted — to remove those complaints 
of partiality and misgo vernment which, for above 
a century, have formed the st&ple of Irish litera- 
ture and oratory. 

Let me, in conclusion, cast a hasty glance at 
our expanded country^ the permanence of whose 
undiviaed greatness is threatened alone by a 
misguided benevolence and criminal perversity 
towards fugitive slaves. The political State which 
was formed by a union of the thirte^ original 
colonies^ was mighty and colossal, even ia its 
birth. The boundaries, as fixed with England 
by the treaty of 1783, inclosed on area of eight 
hundred thousand square miles. But now, by 
cessions of territory from Spain, France, and 
Mexico, the national domain^that over which 
the national flag triumphantly waves-^has been 
quadrupled in extent. Recent surveys make a 
grand total of nearly thi^e and a third millions 
of square miles. Of the extensive and beautiful 
surface, presenting every variety of soil, stretch- 
ing into every variety of climate, and including 
the richest tracts of the world, not a foot of land 
has been ac()uired by indirection or conquest. 
The acquisitions haye been made, in every case, 
^Aer an open negotiation, and for a fair equiva- 
lent. 

The tonnage of the United States at the com- 
mencement of the present Federal Government, 
amounted to 274,347 tons. In the year 1855 the 
commercial marine of the world waf computed to 
be about 15,550,000 tons. Of this vast aggre- 
gate, the tonnage of Europe and Asia was about 
t«n millions, oC which amount, the half .was en- 
joyed by Great Britain alone. Nearly the whole 
residue is the present toonaee of the United 
States, that is, 5,250,000. This immense ma- 
rine amounts to more than one third of the entire 
tonnage of the globe, and exoeeds the magnificent 
siipremacy of Great Britain herself, the proud 
and peertess mistress of the ocean. Without 
any figure of speech, if we coolly look at tiie 
figures of arithmetic, we may see in them the 
mantimcgloryof this country, and calculate that 
greatness to which site ia hastening. The com- 
mercial marine of Great Britain has, for the kst 
thirty years, increased twetity -eight per ccnt^in 
every term of ten years; while that of the Uni- 
ted states in each decade, for the same period, 
has advanced fifty-eight per cent. If wo recall 
the state of our commercial navy, as it existed in 
1789, according to the census of the foUowioe 
year, and consider the vast augmentation wbicn 
the intervening period of sixty-five years haa 
effected, it does not require the gift of prophecy * 
to foretell that American tonnage will soon not 
oniy surpass that of Great Britain and the rest 
of other nations singly, but that it will transcend 
in magnitude the combined maritime fieets of tlie 
world. 

American imports have swelled in a degsee cor- 
responding with this expansion, from $23,000,000 
in 17d0, to $315,000,000 in 1856. The annual 
revenue has gone on in a progre^ve ratio of aug* 
mentation from $10,250,000 at the former period, 
till it reached nearly seventy -four millions of dol- 
lars in the latter. The wonderful and unheard of 
spectacle is presented of a nation having a g^reater 
revenue than some of her public men, crippled 
by constitutional scruples, 'knew how to expend ! 
And yet the increasing demands of a gigantic 
commerce, with mighty rivers and an immense 
extent of unimproved sea-coast, stretching in a 
line of nearly twenty -five thousand miles — fresh 
from the liand of benignant nature — require it ail, 
and more than such a revenue can supply. 

The exports of the country more fairly express 
the grand resultaof its productive industry. From 
$20,000,POO, which was (ha sum of ^Lmerican 
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•zports in U10 yiear 11M, tfaen«tS]K>rta hspenw 
on increasing to $310,5(X),000,whidi they atcameil 
in th« iMi y^K. But wh«o we Mflaot itpon the 
amomt of aomestie eomumpkoo, andi on et«- 
pendoue tdbeiiiefl of internal inijprovemetit which 
the elastic e'neigies and sagacious enterprise ot 
our people have set on foot, it is apparent that 
the sum of these exports in 00 wiee rapreaents 
the real resources of the United States. Above 
two thousand patents were issued from the bureau 
of that dep«rtjiient, durine the last year. Mdi* 
than twenty thousand mites o# railway are now 
traversed by paeseogers aad merchaBdiee; the 
electric telegraph is penetHitiag to the isemotest 
settlements ef the Una; and a mmt^eept project 
has been conceived of unking by railroad the 
AttaiUre with the Pacific ocean. Is it, then, snr- 
prising that, while the annual exports are num^ 
uered by hundreds of miUionsy the annual pro* 
ducts of the country aonount to as many thousands 
of millions? It can be shown, by competent dolst 
that the industrial pursuits of tlw country created 
last year, apd contributed to the wealth of the 
world, tiiesum of #4.500,000,000! Thisvastsum, 
the pjToduet of a single year, it has been etrikingfly 
and aptly said, is greater, bvau eighth,. thap the 
whole diebt of the British kiag<fom, which has 
been acoumulaling for more than two centuries. 

The popvilatlon of the United States munbers 
nearly thirty ouilionsot' inhabitants, who are gov- 
erned by a Constitution which is regarded by some 
of the greatest and wisest men of Europe as the 
most perfect political instrument that mao« in any 
age 09 nation, ever conceived or framed. Tm 
resouiees aad puw^rs referred to^ rauft, in tho 
oatuse of things, give to the United States the 
undkpuled rule of empire among tho nations of 
the earth . To what are we indebted for this jcom- 
maudins i^regate of national wealth and gnat- 
ness? Do we not ow« it«II to the binding foroe 
of that great constitutional charter which conoen^ 
trates our powers and resources as a nation — that 
sacred charter which it seems to be the study of 
some of our own people, in treasonable combina- 
tion with fjertaio EMlish philanthropists, to tread 
un4er foot, to profane aind destroy ? ShaU we 
slight the auspicious designs of Providence in 
r^ard tatbis country, and disappoint the hopes 
of freedom over the world? Shall we endanger 
the prof^refs of republican goverument? ShaU we 
extinguish the brilliant promises of a glorious 
future? 

But whatever eulogy this greatness ma^ be 
worth, a greater glory than alF remains behind. 
We may boast ofour territoxy, its imperial ampli' 
tude and its boundless fertility; of our inhmd seas 
and extended line of coast; of the improvements 
which activity, esterpriscyand wealthare impart- 
ing to our inuustrial pursuits*, yet more than all 
these, we have something better to be prou4 of 
and to cherish. The population of this country 
represents the effects of free institutions and tho 
ififluence of free schools, where the future fkthers 
of the State are educated up to the high level of 
self-government. They exnibit^that unshackled 
freedom of thought which springs out of repub* 
licanism , and the mtelligence and happiness which 
spring out of all. We may be grateful for; a 
bounteous soil and a noble country; but a livelier 
gratitude leaps to American lips when we rafer to 
native genius and talent, to tiiose useful ailain- 
ments and that higher public virtue which our in- 
stitutions secure. 

^ Man » tii£ Dobler growUi o«r foil sapplies. 
And »ovU are ripened lii our western tikies." 

In what age, and in what. nation, does history 
or tradition speak of, since the dawn of time, 
when the common mind and character mounted 
up, as in this country, to the proper stature of 
humanity? Where is the man among us whose 
childhood has been passed in this country, that 
cannot read for himself the Bihle and the Consti- 
tution? Where, it may be soberljr asked* in a 
community of millions, are the reUgious instincts 
of the masses systematically trained and devel- 
oped — where are popular intelligence and social 
Tutue, better cared for— where is diffused an equal 
amount of personal freedom and domestic happi- 
ness? 

The earth may produce abundantly, and min- 
*€nl gems may be au^ out of hsc bavel# or spar* 



kle in her bosom* bat the brightest and most pre- 
cious jewels of our land are the hearts and souls 
of her peoplfr— the. offispring qf th^t better soil,, 
^hose nigh alms and elevatea aSectiohs are its 
natural and necessary frttii. 

THE TARrrP* 

SPEECH OF HON. A. WAKEMAN, 

OF N£W TORKi 
IV TttX HOUSB or RBPRBtXNTAtltBS, 

JFehruary 16, 1857. 

Tbe Houae btins is the Committee of the Whole on dM 
■Itte or tbe Unioft, and having vaier coBiidciatioa the UH 
to ledaee the duQron Imports, luid ftiv otiier pttr|iM«»— 

Mr. WAKEMAN said: 

Mr. CHAiRMAif: It is impossible for me, in the 
short space of time allowed me, to enter at any 
extent into the investigation of this subject. T 
fefel 80 impressed with its importance, with tbe 
difficulties that surround it, with the diversity of 
interests involved in it, that I enter on its discus- 
sion with a deep sense of m>[ inability to do it 
j^tice. No individual acquainted with the his- 
tory of the country^ with yea vast and diversified 
resources, and with the fact hat our manufactunng, 
interests exceed |1, 400,000,000, our agricultunu 
interests over §1,300,000,000, and our commercial 
and maritame interests unsurpassed except by one 
nation on the globe, and at tne same time reflects 
that all this is oosed upon and represented in the 
business operations of the country by a hmited 
amoont of precious metals, can avoid neliiigp that 
this is the most important question to which an 
American Congress can at this time address itself. 

Before I proceed, Mr. Chairman, to state the 
few simple propositions which will control xny 
action, and\ne votes that I shall be called upoii to 
give ou tbis subject, I desire to invite members to 
reflect on the absolute necessity of a harrooniou« 
aetion on this biH, and on the production of some 
final result which will reduce the revenue. You 
all know that all demands of the Governmeat are 
required to be paid in specie or its eouivalent. 
Yonr independent Treasury syvtem calls on all 
tbe officers of the Government to receive nothing 
in payment except that which Ts equivalent to, or 
is in fkct, the precioos metals. All your duties* 
on imports, tnerefore, are to be paid in this 
nianner; and when the money is once placed by 
virtue of that act in your Treasury, it is locked up 
without die possibilicy of escape except by virtue 
of an act of Congress, either existing or to be en- 
acted. The consequence is, that if you exact 
from your constituents a larg|er amount thaa 
you disburse, you effectually withdraw fVom the 
business operations of the country the difference 
between that amount and tlie amount collected. 
Onder the present revenue system you have gone 
on hirgely exacting from the people, compelling 
them to pay a heavy and burdensome tax, and at 
the same time disbursing much less than the sum 
received. In 1850 this diiTcrenee in favor of the 
Treasury was some fSyOOD/)00; and the amount 
has continued to increase from that period to the 
present year, until it now exceeds $22,000,000; 
exacted from the hard earnings of the people by 
way of taxes upon imports, over and above what 
is required atidf what is actually disbursed by the 
Government. At tho present day, in the city 
which I have the honor in part to represent, there 
is locked in your sub-Treasury over $14,500,000 
of the precious metals — more than we have in all 
the vaults of all the banks of our city put together, 
and (Ml whieh is based all the circulation and busi- 
ness of that great metropolis of the country. 
You have now in your various sub-Treasuries 
scattered throughout the country over $24,000,000 
tied up, and in effect practically dead to all the 
business operations of the country. These finan- 
cial relations between the Government and the 
people, Mr. Chairman, may not seem toafiect us 
serioasly at this nsoment; hot when you reflect 
that we have one thousand three hundred and 
ninety •eifi'ht chartered banks scattered through- 
out the United States^ with a circulation of 
$195«000,eO(H and a capital of $3t4,OM4flOO; and 
«dd to this a csfutal of $118,000,000 xepsMMlMl 



by iodividml bankns, nakiiig a total bank cap* 
ital of $4aS,000,000» sastakung a deposit aoeouoa 
of $960,000,000, and with a line of diseouota from* 
one to ntnetj days, nmniag up to $70O,000,00Of 
and when, in eoojuBcttoo vrith tlTeae flioM, yo« 
know that all this immense bosiAesais carried ov 
with only $70,000/100 of tbe precious mculs, asi 
the basis, ($60,000,000 of which is im the hands of 
chartered banks and $10,000,000 in the hands of 
individual bankers,) the neoessity for iracaediatr 
action appears absolute. And the thourbt that 
the diversity afsentiiiieat and interest wnich ex« 
ists among us may prevent unity of action, ahoalil 
make ua aH deeply aaxioaa' as to the eonditton 
in which our country may be placed. It 9a 
eatsmated that m less than eighteen months thei 
amount of psecioua metals withdrawn fyom thaf 
business operatiaoa of the country will exceed 
$50,000,000. Now I submit to att candid geoUe* 
men, whether if these facta beao^ wa can sit hen^ 
quietly and allow the time of this session to rUn 
away wttheat makingaomc extraordinary^'—sora^ 
efibctual effort, to slay this unnecessary influx of 
the precious metals from the hands or the peopliv 
into the coffers of the Tieaeury ? 

I think, Mr. Chairman, the Committee of Wayi# 
and Means are entitled to the hearty thanks of 
this Houae, and of the whole country, fbr their 
uawearied lahors and pertinadooa attempta tie 
brini^ this subject to the attentien of Congressw 
Si^ if wo leave these Halls witbout some soe* 
oeasfVil effisrt to bring about a reduction of our 
constantly increasing fevemie, no man can foreteHf 
the disastroua conseqaaaoes which must follow. 
We have had financial convulsiona, which hava 
not only shaken the gtesC metropolis, but the 
whole country, to ita very center; and if we dai 
not wish those seeaes recnacted, with a tenfohfl 
force, let oe addresa ourselves libe statesmea to ait 
mtelligentaad tliorough hsvestigatioa of tbe mattei* 
before us, with a hearty detarminatioR to come tm 
aoese faeomble and hamuMiious result. 

Mr. ChsMian, I will now proeeed to state th^ 
several propositioaawhieb will ipide me in the 
performance^ roy datiea iipea diia most difileaH 
qaestion. 

Fk$L I lay down tbia proposition as fanda^ 
jncntal, and ever to be borne in mind ia the per* 
formance of this, as well as all our le^islatiW' 
duties, to wit: that tbesreat int^ests of the United 
States are united and fascparable; tliat agricul* 
ture, manufkcturca, commerce, add navigation^ 
will flourish toj^tber or iangutsfa together;, and 
that all legislsiion ia daagsroas whidi proposea 
to benefit one of these without looking to tbm 
ooasequenees which may befall the others. 

To tliis propoaition we all asree* But when we* 
attempt to apply it to individual cases, aeriouii 
diAculties arise. We do not seem to reflect that 
this ceontry is of the. most diveraified character, 
not only in extent, bat in population, and in 
almost every tntevest that can be conceived . These 
various iaterests have their Hcpresentativea uponr 
this fleer; and each seeks, without ro^[axd to tho 
other, the protection of the particular interest hm 
directly represents. For example: the State of 
New York furnishee six or seven millions of 
bushels of salt per amium. The duty upon salt 
is^wenty per cent. Ought that intereet to induca 
thellepresentatives of that State to eaticefy die* 
regard, in reference to the same subject-matter*. 
tbe iatereeSs of twenty-eevea mtllioas of people? 
9bonld this vast population be heavily taxed^ 
upon all the salt used by them for the benefit of 
a few thousand capitalists engaged in that manu" 
focture ? Everybody will at onee see that such K 
caurse would oe unfair, and utterly uj»ust. 

Again, look at the sugar interest of Louisiana. 
There are thirteea or fourteen hundred plantera 
engaged in the production and manufacture of 
sugar i n that Stale. Th is being an article of uni - 
versal consumption, should the whole people of 
the United States be heavily taxed upon all the 
sugar they consume for the benefit of those thir* 
teen or fourteen hundred sugar pianteta? Will 
the Repreaentativea of that or any other State 
upon tliis floor be justified, as intelligent and Just 
siateemen, indlaregardingtbe interests of miihona 
for the benefit of a few haadrede? Ought we noa 
to look to tbe iateresti and wants of all tbe peopld 
of the United Stales rather than confine our attem 
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lion and beoefiUi to a pvticuiar distriat or dam 
of individuals? When member* take their seats 
upon this floor, they do not do so as the Repre* 
sentatires of any particular section or interest; 
their eonstituehts, in the full sense of the term, 
are not confined to any particular district, but are 
Iknited only by the confines of the Republic. We 
are the servanisof the vohtAt, people, and our com- 
pensation is derived, not iVom our immediate con- 
stituents, but from the people *8 Treasury; and the 
vhole people and all their interests are entitled to 
be justly and fairly considered in all our legislative 
enactments. 

Mr. Chairman, having urged that the unity of 
all our great interests may ever be kept in view, 
I now proceed to the consideration of the second 
pvposition, to wit: That all extreme legislation 
m the reduction of duties upon imports which 
oome in competition with articles of domestic 
growth or manu&cture, should be avoided. 

It would seem that we should all at once sub- 
scribe to the justice and fairnessof this proposition. 
From the foundation of the^Oovernment, duties 
upon imports have been levied, directly or indi- 
rectly, for the protection and encoura^ment of 
domestic industry. Interests at one tune small 
and insignificant have, under the fostering care 
of the Government, become of great national im- 
portance. For example: The iron interest of the 
nation has become so developed as to afford a 
production equal to three fourths of the en Are 
consumption of the countrv. This interest has 
been chiefly developed under the tariff of 1842 
and 1846:^the latter proriding a duty of thirty 
per cent, sd vstorem. 

Now, I submit that to make iron free of duty , or 
to make any large reduction, would be both an un- 
wise and an unjust act. Millions upon millions of 
dollars are invested in the producuon and manu- 
facture of this article; and to cease incidentally 
to protect it at this time, would be to consign it 
to destrucuon. The same may be said of other 
great interests which have, by the fostering care 
of the Government, grown into national import- 
ance. I submit, thai wise and prudent legislation 
requires that all extreme, or violent reduction of 
duties upon imports in competition with articles 
of our own growth or manufacture, should be 
avoided. 

Mr. Chairman, I now proceed to state my tidrd 

^ proposition, to wit: That sound policy requires 

that we should produce what the territory of our 

eoun^try will produce most cheaply, and receive 

• from other countries what lee cannot raise, except 

at too great an expense. 

The persistent violation of this principle has 
cost many nations millions of treasure. Great 
Britain, in her attempt to produce cotton both at 
home and in her India possessions, has expended 
millions of money. She has diiregarded this 
principle in her attempt to produce her own hemp, 
which she has' now wisely abandoned. France 
has shown her disregard of this principle in her 
endeavors to raise sugar and cotton upon her soil 
and in a climate, unsuited to both; and we have 
shown the same folly in attempting to produce 
raw silk and other articles*—— 

[At this point the hammer fell, the hour for the 
elosine the debate upon the bill having arriv^; 
but Mr. Waebman was permitted to state his 
other propositions, which are as follows: 

Fnvaih, That where it has been demonstrated 
by a long experience of many years (hat a given 
article, under the protection or high duties, can- 
not be produced except at heavy expense and in 
limited quantit4e8--altogether inadequate to do- 
mestic consumptions-sound policy requires that 
the duty upon that article should be gradually 
withdrawn, especially if it is an article of prime 
necessity. 

JV^. That inasmuch as the support of the 
Government is derived from duties upon imports, 
it is sound policy, in the imposition of those du- 
ties, to discriminate in iavor of our own manufac- 
tures, and sgainst the pauper labor of Europe. 

Sixth.- That Great Britain having made free the 
raw material used in her manufactures, sound 
policy requinis that we should admit the same 
AW materials used in our manufaetores free of 
duty, whsn it can be done consistent with vested 
interests.] 



THB TARIFF BIU<. 

DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 

Thuridat, Fdbrymry 96, 1857. 

The Senate proceeded, as in Committee of the 
Whole, to consider the bill (H. R. No. 566) re- 
ducing the duty on imports, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported fk'om the uam- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments. 

Mr. HUNTER. I give notice that the substi- 
tute which I intend to present is a little altered 
since yesterday; and gentlemen who have it in 
their hands in the printed form, will please to 
note: in the second line of the second section, 
after the words ''provided for," include the 
words *< and delaines;" and in the fourth line, 
before the word " wool, "insert ** any;" and add: 
'* of the sheep or hair of the alpaca, goat, and 
other like animals." In line twenty-five, on the 
second page, instead of the description of raw 
silk there, I insert these words: " imported in the 
condition in which it came from the cocoon, not 
being doubled, twisted, or advanced in manufac- 
ture in any way." The other alteration is to in- 
sert "guano" in the free list. These are the 
changes in the substitute I desire to offer. 

The substitute of Mr. Huvtbr, as amended, 
is: 

" That on and after the lat day of July, 1857, ai valorem 
dotiea ■ball be impoMd io lieu oftbose now imposed npon 
goodi>, wares, and mercbandise iOBponed frosi abroad into 
tbe United States, as foUows, viz : Upon tbo articles eaa< 
merated in schedules A and D of tbe tarifTactof 1846, adu^ 
of thirty per centum, and upob those enumerated in sched- 
ules C, D, E, F, 6, and H of said act, tbe duUes of twenty > 
.tbfee per centum, nineteen per ceoiom, fifteen percencom, 
twelve per centum, eight per centum, and Ibur per centum, 
respectively, with such exceptions as are hereinafter made ; 
and all articles so imported as aforesaid, and not enumer- 
ated in tbe said acbednks, shall pay a doty of fifteen per 
ceniun. 

Ssc. 2. ^nd he U furtKer enacted. That aianafkctares 
composed wholly of cotton, not otherwise provided ft>r,and 
delaines, shall be transferred to schedule C ; blankets of all 
kinds shall be transferred tn tchedale O ; any wool of tbe 
sheep or hair of tbe alpaca, goat, or other like animals, 
uomanufbctured, gum copal, and salt, shall be transferred 
to schedule G ; that jute, manilla, sisal grass, coir, and other 
vegetable substances, unroanufiietvrcd, not othenrise pro- 
vbled for } oils, palm and cocoa nut ; lac splrlu, lac solphnr : 
lamp black; Prussian blue ; articles sot in a crude state, used 
in dyeing or tanning, not otherwise provided for ; brioistane, 
crude, in balk ; cream of tartar ; eitrects of indigo ; extracts 
and decoctions of l<qp(irood and other dye-woods, not other- 
wise provided for ; extracts of madder ; barilla ; ioda aab ; 
cudbear; bleaching powder or chloride of lime; indigo; 
cochineal ; woador pastel ; and acids, acetic, benzoic, bo- 
racic, citric, muriatic, white and yellow, nitric, oxalic, pyro- 
ligneotts and tartaric, uid all other acids of every descri|Kion 
used for chemical, medical, or manufttcturing purposes, not 
otherwise provided for, aball be transferred to schedule II ; 
and that berries, nuts, flowers, plants, and vegetables, used 
exclusively In dyeing or in composing dyes ; but no article 
shall be classed as such that has unuergone any manufbc- 
ture. Peruvian bark; Brazil wood; brasilleuo, and all 
other dye-woods in sticks ; burr-stones, wrought or on- 
wrouglit ; flax, unmanuflbrtured ; codilla. or tow of hemp 
or flax ; silk, raw, imported In tbe condition in which it 
came from tbe cocoon, not being doubled, twisted, or ad- 
vanced in manulhcture in «iy way ; fraito and vegetables, 
f reen or ripe, not otherwise provided for ; guano, linseed, 
garden seeds, and all other seeds for agricultural, norticul- 
lurat, medicinal, and manufacturing purposes, hot other- 
wise provided for; bolting-cloths; madder-root; madder, 
ground or prepared ; ice ; and animals of all kiads, shall be 
transferred to schedule I. 

Sec. 3. ^nd be U futiher enadedf That all goods, wares, 
and mercbandise which shall be imported ftom foreign 
countries after tbe passage of this act, and be in tbe publie 
stores on the 1st day of July aforesaid, shall be sul^c^, on 
enu'y thereof fw consumption, to no other duty than if the 
same bad been imported, respectively, after that day. 

8bc. 4. •and be it furtker enacted, Tbat on tbe entry of 
any coods, wares, and merchandise imported on and aftor 
ttie ist day of July aforesaid, the decision of tbe collector 
of the customs at the port of imporution and entry, as to 
their liability to doty or exemption tliercftom, shall be final 
and conclusive acaimt tbe owner, importer, consignee, or 
agent of aoy such goods, wans, and mercbandise, unless 
the owner, importer, consignee, or agent shall, within ten 
days after such entrj*, give notice to the collector, in writing, 
of hisdissatisfliction with such decision, setting forth therein 
distinctly and specifically bis grounds of ob|ection thereto; 
and shall, within tbirtvdays after tbe date of such decision, 
appeal Uierefrom to the Sccreunr of tbe Treasury, whose 
decision on such dppeal shall be final and conclusive ; and 
tbe said goods, wares, and merchandise shall be liable to 
duty or axenipted ibereftom ao«f»rdingly, any act of Oon- 
gress to tbe contrary notwithstanding, unless suit shall be 
brought within tbir^ days after such decision for any duties 
tbat may have been paid, or may thereafter be paid on said 
goods, or within thirty days after the duties shall have been 
paid io caaas where such goods aball be hi bond. 

Mr. ADAMS. I giTe notice of the following 
amendment, which, at the proper time, I shafi 



propose as a aobatkute for the whole bilU as it 
may be matured: . 

Hist on and after the lat day of July, 1897, there shall be 
a reduction of twenty->five per centum on die rates of doiy 
imposed by the act entitled " An act reducinaihe duty oa 
imports, and for other purposes." approved* 3(Kb of July, 
1846, On goods, wares, imd mercbandise imported from ibr- 
ein countries. 

Sac. S^«fad U Ufmtker cnacied. That all goods, waiea, 
and merchandise wmcb shall be imported ftum any foreign 
countiy, and be in tbe public stores on the 1st day of July 
aforesaid, shall be subject, on entry thereof for eonaump* 
tioft, to no other daty than is herein p ro v i d ed for. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Fi« 
nance was in line one hundred and eight, after 
" lime-juice," to insert '* linseed." 

The PRESIDENT pro iempert. The question 
is on that amendment. 

Mr. HUNTER. I must throw mTself on the 
indulgence of the Senate for an opportunity to 
make a brief exposition of the reasons which in- 
duce me to press so ureentlr for action on this 
subject at this late period of the session; and also 
to sav a few words in explanation tMf the measure 
which I shall propose. 

Upon the strong political reasons for resorting 
to some measure which will reduce the surplus 
rerenue and the constant influx of specie into the 
yaults of the Treasury, I soareely need speakr 
They are so obrious that they must be remarked 
even by the most casual obserrer. We ali^dy 
see that this overflowing Treasury is affording 
temptations for the wildest and most extravagant 
schemes of expenditure, and none so wild but 
that it may find dome advocates here and in the 
other House. We already hear of plans for dis- 
tributing the surplus revenue amongst the States: 
and for thus changing the relations of this Gov- 
ernment to the States, so as to make it the almo- 
ner to collect and distribute revenues amongst 
them as a majority here may choose, at its own 
arbitrary pleasure. We see, too, that this is 
affording temptations to combinations for the 
purposes of plunder amongst spoilsiften and 
place men who hang about die Treasury, and 
whose influence must be of the most corrupting 
character. You, perhaps, sir, [Mr. Wkixer in 
the chair,] recollect, for we caroe into the House 
of Representatives at neariy the same time, that at 
that aay, when a member voted for an appropri- 
ation, he had to explain himself, and to answer 
for it before the people; but now the rule seems 
to be reversed, and when he votes against an ap- 
propriation he is called to account, and is forced 
to give an explanation. Such a state of things is 
startling, ana seems to admonish as, as strongly 
as anything can do, of the necessity for dimin- 
ishing the rate of duties and potting an ebd to the 
accumuhition of this extravaeant and surplus 
revenue. A just economy, Mr. President, is 
almost the greatest of public virtues; indeed, it 
mav be said to include neariy all those which 
looK to the material prosperity of a people alone. 
Nor can its moral influences be valued too highly^ 
if it causes G^overnments to leave undone the 
things that ought not to be done. But how can 
we nope for economy when a large surplus rev- 
enue affords so many temptations to a great and 
an irresponsible expenditure? 

But the financial reasons for resorting to soma 
such measure as this— something which will de- 
plete the Treasury, and let loose the specie which 
18 hoarded up in its vaults into the general cir- 
culation of the country, are as strong as the polit- 
ical considerations. We are admonished by the 
Secretary of the Treasury that the surplus of 
specie accumulated in the vaults of the Treas* 
ury at the end of this fiscal year will be some 
||28,000,0(Nh and I learn that the actual balance 
is likely to exceed what was estimated. 

By the end of the next fiscal year — and unless 
we act this session we can do nothing which' will 
prevent that surplus, without a resort to extrav- 
agant appropriations — it is estimated that the 
balance will be some forty millions of dollars. 
Indeed, it probably will be lar8;er than that. When 
we come to reflect that the w%ole specie currency 
of the country, as estimated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, is only about two hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars, we can readily imagine the 
effect of locking up twenty, thirty, or forty mil- 
lions of diat specie in the vaults of the Treasury. 
Twenty years ago, beforft the discovery of gold 
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in California and Australia, the present sam of 
money hoarded in the Treamirv would have 
occasioned a most disastrous revulsion; and if .it 
has not done ^o already, it has only been because 
the constant production enabled us to supply this 
deficit as it was made by the action of our revenue 
system. But, sir, this has been done at a great 
expense to the country. We haye not only lost 
the profits on thissurplus capital, which is hoarded 
idly in fhe vaults of our Treasury, but we have 
thrown on the productive interests of the country 
the expense of buying the specie which was 
necessary to fill up the vacuum thus occasioned, 
and to preserve the general level of the specie 
currency of the country vrith that of the rest of 
the world; that is to say, these interests must be 
forced either to do that, or else the banks will 
make an efibrt to supply the vacuum by a paper 
circulation, and thus expose us to. the dangen of 
another paper revulsion. 

Under thesa circumstances, the business men 
of the country have become alarmed, and 1 have 
received letter afier letter urgins me to adopt, if 
I could do so consistently with my principles, 
almost any scheme of adtustment which would 
diminish this surplus. Although it may be pos- 
sible, I will not say how probable, that the con- 
stant production of gold may eimble us to continue 
to fill up the vacuum which is thus withdrawn, 
then is a chance that we may not be able to do 
so without the revulsion of which we have been 
sfMsking. Certain it is, that we cannot do it 
without imposing a great butden on the product- 
ive interasts of me country; that is to say, the' 
expense of buying that much more specie to fill 
up the vacuum thus artificially made to preserve 
the specie level. If we do not preserve tnis level 
it is manifest that there must be a contraction and 
revulsion . Under such circumstances I have felt 
myself not only authorized but required to press 
on this body the consideration of some measure 
whose object it was to diminish this surplus rev- 
enue, and: turn loose the specie into the general 
circulation of the country. 

I know that there is another remedy proposed, 
that of large and extravagant appropriations, that 
of turning the money loose in the shape of ap» 
propriations for various objects, or for distribu- 
tion amongst the various Slates; butsurely I need 
not waste a moment in weighing the comparative 
merits of a plan which reduces taxation , and leaves 
this money in the pockeu of the people, which 
does not withdraw it unnecessarily from them, 
and the other, which proposes laj|[e, wasteful, 
and, it may be, unnecessary expenditure. 

If, then. It be true, and I hold to be so, that thera 
are the strongest reasons, both political and finan- 
cial, for our resorting to some measure to diminish 
the revenues from customs, to diminish the sur- 
' plus which is accumulating in our Treasury, I 
may say there never was a period when it could 
be done with greater safety to aU those interests 
which have Men heretofore considered as pro- 
tected by the operations of our revenue laws. I 
say there has never been a period when it could 
be done with greater safety, because it is evident 
that the rate of profit of production is rising all 
over the world. I afiirm that rate to be rising, 
because, with the acknowledged fact before us of 
a great increase of moiley, the rate of interest is 
constn^tly rising all the world over, which could 
not be but for an increase in the rate of profit, 
which causes a demand for money greater than 
the supply, great as that is growing to be. We 
are living in that regard in a remarkable period 
of the history of the worid . Heretofora, in times 
of peace, ana when the productive industry of the 
world was active, the accumulation of commod- 
ities received an artificial check from the fiict that 
the quantity of specie was constant; and soon, 
from the increaseof commodities, their price began 
to fall, and the profits of production, too, to sink. 
But now, the production of money, which meas- 
ures the values of all thess commodities, has gone 
on pwi pastil with the production of them. The 
consequence has been that the rate of profit has 
not only been continued, but -there is reason for 
believing that it is increasing; and if it is increas- 
ing, surely this must be a sue period at which to 
make some reduction in the duties, it is safe for 
a/J (he interests that are eoncernea. It is notonly 
emioentiy «Unnibl»for thsoonmuaery but it is mA 



for those great branches of productive industry 
which have grown up, as ihey suppose, under the 
shadow of protective hsgislaiion. 

I might add, in reference to the financial view 
of the case, that if, instead of resorting to some 
such scheme as this, we continue to hoard the 
specie, and if a contraction and revulsion should 
come, the first force of that blow will fall on the 
country in which the vacuum is produced by its 
revenue system, and that country will be ours; 
for there is none other in which they are with- 
drawing the specie of the State merely to hoard it 
idly in the vaults of the Treasury. 

if, then, it be true that there is this pressing 
necessity for reducing the revenue, and that it can 
be done with so little injury even to those inter- 
ests that are called the protected interests, the 
question arises, in what way is it to be done ? It 
is obvious that, in the short period of the session 
which is left to us, there is no mode in which it 
can be effected except to take some established 
idea in the public mind, and modify that, it 
seems by general consent to have been thought, 
and in that I concur, that the only plan of mold- 
ing a measure which may pass would be to take 
the tarifiT of 1846, and modify its schedules— not 
that the tariff of 1646 was a perfect measure, yet 
it performed a great ofilce in its day; but interests 
and investments have grown up under it, and it 
is our duty so to proceed in modifying it as to 
respect those interests, and, provided we can make 
a sensible step in the right direction, and a rea- 
sonable approach to the true policy, then to pro- 
ceed slowly and gradually so as to protect from 
sudden injury the interests which have thus 
l^rown up. independently of considerations of 
justice, tiie dictates of policy should prevent us 
from doing anything to prostrate those interests 
by a sudden blow, as their ruin would lead to a 
general commercial revulsion, and bring disaster 
upon all. 

This question then arises, Mr. President: In 
so modifying these schedules, what is the true' 
policy to which we should direct our efforts ? I 
say that the proper system to which we should 
endeavor to come is a system of duties laid for 
revenue alone, and laid according to the true prin- 
ciples of taxation. If we desired to raise all the 
money chat the imports would furnish according 
to this system, we should find that duty which 
would niake each article yield the greatest rev- 
enue. Having ascertained those duties — if we did 
not desire to obtain all that it furnished — weshould 
modify th^ duties ratably, so as to give us what 
we wanted; but at the same time we do this,- we 
must do it according to the true principles of tax- 
ation, which require that we should lay the tax, 
not on production, but on consumption. Tiiat is 
a principle adopted in all countries in which there 
is a wise svstem of legislation ; and it is adopted 
because, if you lay the tax upon production, the 
people have to pay a great deal more than ever 
ffoes into the Treasury; and because, when you 
my it in that mode, you run the danger of dis- 
turbing the equilibrium of the great industrial pur- 
suits of the country, and turning some which are 
naturally profitable out of their usual and aecus- 
tomed channels; whereas, when you lay the duty 
on the article when ready for consumption, the 
Gk>vernment gets ail the duty, minus the expenses 
of collection. 

To illustrate, let me refer to theari^iments that 
were used during the war between England and 
France, under Mr.' Pitt's ministry, when it was 
proposed to lay an excise duty on pig iron. It 
was opposed on the ground that it was unwise 
legislation to lay any duty on production-— op- 
posed on the ground that, for the 4200,000 ster- 
ling which might thus be carried into the treas- 
ury, the people would have to pay jf 1,000,000; 
and to show that something (ike this might 
happen, without pretending to answer for the 
precise accuracy of the fieures, I will suppose a 
case. ^ Suppose they had laid a duty on raw cot- 
ton: it is manifest, that when the spinner had 
twisted that pound of cotton, and sold it to the 
weaver, the duty would enter into the cost as an 
element of price, and upon it he would put a profit 
and interest for the capital invested in the duty. 
When the weaver turned it over to the printer, 
he would put on ths doty thus compomkted with 
uitsiMt, anothMTfiofttaiid intsMiti and whsn ths 



printer turned it over in the form in which it was. 
to be consumed in the use — that of printed calico 
«>he would put on this a compounded intcresiand 
profit again, so that the people would have to pay- 
much more than ever would reach the Treasury; 
whilst if, instead of doing that, they bad laid an 
excise duty on the yard ofprinted cloth consumed , 
the Grovernment would have received the whole 
tax, minus the expense of collection. 

I have endeavored- to illustrate this principle,* 
because it beara on what I conceive to be our true 
revenue system. I say it follows, as a result of 
that principle, that in regard to all those articles 
for which there would be no demand except such 
as was made by the manufacturers themselves* 
there should be no duty, and those should be free. 
Upon all articles on which you lay a duty for 
revenue, it should be laid only for revenue pur- 
poses. Articles for which there is no demand 
except that which the manufacturers themselves 
create, should be free, because we should thus 
cheapen the price to the consumer, cuid because, 
too. It would enable us to avoid the risk of dis- 
turbing, through our revenue system, thi^ natural 
equilibrium ofthe various branches of produciivo 
industry. 

But in proceeding to that f reat end, as I said 
before, I desire to go gradually. I desire to act 
upon a principle which is just alike to the con* 
sumer and the manufacturer; which, in short, en- 
ables the consumer to buy more cheaply both at 
home and abroad, because it not only diminishes 
the duty upon imports, but also lessens the cost 
of produeuon to the domestic manufacturer. To 
diminish the cost of production by reducing tax- 
ation, is, aAer all, the most legitimate protection 
which a Government can give to its home indus- 
try. While, then, I reduce the duties on those 
artides which the mass consume, I will reduce 
psripoinithe duties on those chemicals, dyestuflfs, 
^., which the naanufacturer uses; so that, by 
proceeding on this process of reduction, when wo 
come to the point wnere we have none but revenua 
duties on those articles consumed by the massest 
ws shall have the raw material, for which there is 
no demand save that produced by the manufac- 
turer himself, free. That is the end towards 
which i think we should direct ourefforts. Bui^ 
widely different is this in principle from afres' 
list which includes iirticles of general consump- 
tion and fit subiects for taxation; for, to make ^ 
them free is to throw the whole weight of taxa- 
tion upon those articles which come into compe* 
tition Irith domestic manufactures, and to prevent 
those duties from ever falling to the revenue 
standard. 

I do not pretend to say (for it is very much the 
reverse) that the tariff act of 1846 was anything 
like this; but it was justifiable because it was a 
great improvement on the state of things which 
It substituted. It recognized, too, the principle 
upon which I propose to act. So i believe that 
the modification which I shall offer will be an im- 
provement on that act. What is that modifica- 
tion? I propose tOTeduce the one hundrvd per 
cent, schedule to a thirty per cent.; to reduce the 
forty per cent., the thirty per cenL, the twenty* 
five percent., and the twenty per cent, schedules 
one rourth, or nearly one fourth ; ihatls to say, tha 
forty pel- cent, to thirty, the thirty to twenty- 
three, the twenty-five to nineteen, and the' twenty 
to fifteen. The lower schedules, which are com- 
paratively unimportant, I propose to reduce ona 

This is the .whole scheme of the substitnts 
which I shall offer, except that I make transfera 
of certain articles in order to accommodate tha 
bill more to the principles which 1 have been en- 
deavoring to enunciate. I transfer some of those 
dye-stufis which are of no use except to the man- 
ufacturer, to the free list, and others to the4owcst 
schedule; so that the operation hereafter of this 
scheme, if it should be adopted, will be to ap- 
proach as rapidly as we can to revenue duties 
upon all articles consumed by the masses, and al 
the same time, when this is accomplished, to give 
the manufacturer those articles free of duty which 
are used only by himself in the productions of 
bis art. But i would approach this end, if I could, 
bv steps so sure snd gradual as to give no ruds • 
shock to any of the great interests of the country. 
I belisvp Jbat aU this nay bs «toompliabad with 
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entire mf^tj upon the principle* wluoh I pro- 
poee. 

But it was not my purpose, npr do I think it 
would be ri^ht, to eive to the manufactiuer ail 
that he chesirM to nafve ft«e, wiole yoo tax the 
consumer upon a long list o# artideo with duties 
above the MTenue standard. 1 think the two 
ought to go together; and I believe th» substitute 
which I offer will acoomplisk that in a gveai de* 
gree. But how is it to operate on the great ftp- 
tected interests of the country ? All those which 
have been heretofore considered as among the pro- 
tected interests are in the twenty-three per cent, 
schedule. There you ind iron , sugar, hemp, the 
manufactures of w«el| sad the finer manufactures 
of cotton. 

Now, I ask which of these inlsiesls is it thsti 
need be afraid of foreign competition with such 
a protection as this } Surely not the iron interest, 
because to the twenty^thise per oent. of duty you 
are to add the exp en s es of freight, and commis- 
sions, ^., which I have never seen estimated at 
less than five per cent. My excellent friend from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Aiasx] assures me that it 
costs all of that ai|d, he thinks, something more. 
That five per cent, added to the twenty-three per 
cent, is twenty-eight per eent., in itself a laige 
profit. In adaition to tiutt we are to remember, 
that for each ton of iron which goes by the rail- 
way, from the sea-board into the interior, from 
two and a half to three dollars must be added to its 
]>rice for every one bunckisd miles of tr a ns p osta* 
tion. 

Now is there any living, healthy interest that 
cannot jBtand, and stand well, under such protec- 
tion as this of twenty^ight per cent.? Twenty 
ger cent, is a lar|^ profit; twenty per cent, on any 
ind of production is a laree pront. But has not 
the iron interest come to that point in its history 
when it can well affbrd to stand under a ikr less 
duty, a far less decree of protection ? I think it 
has. It is an admittedihct, that in point of natu- 
ral advantages in the production of iron, the Uni- 
ted States are unrivided. Of the one hundred and 
eighty-three thousand square miles of coal fields 
of the world it is computed that one hundred and 
thirty-three thousand, or nearly three fourths, are 
in the United States, having sixteen times as many 
square miles as Qreat Britainand Ireland together. 
Our iron ore*, too, are as rich as any on the earth. 
They rival the famous black ban4-stone of Scot- 
land; and my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Brodbkad] told me the other day with a natural 
and Just feeling of exultation tnat he believed 
the Pennsylvania pig iron was beginning to drive 
tlie Scotch pig from the American market, which 
has been heretofore considered the cheapest in 
the world. As a proof of tbesematurel advant* 
ages, it is to be remembered that the product of 
American iron in the last five yeare has doubled; 
that it now reaches one million of tons per annum ; 
that it is within about three hundreu thousand 
tons of the product of Great Britain in the year 
1840; and that whilst this product has been in- 
creasing not only here, but m Great Britain, from 
two miUion two hundred thousand up to three 
miUien five hundred thousand tons, this great 
increase of production has been attended with 
an increase of the prioe*-and why? Beoause the 
•demand outgrows the supply. 

I know, sir, it has been said heretofore that the 
advantage which the Bngiishman had in the pro- 
duction of iron wns in cheaper labor and capital. 
That difference is diminishing daily. I have seen 
it estimated, upon reliable authority, at twenty 

Esr cent. Indeed, as fiur back as ImO, Nicholas 
iddle, in an address which he delivered, said, 
that if you consider the efficiency of the labor 
employed in producing iron in Pennsylvama, it 
was as cheap as that emtployed in its production 
in Great Bntain. 

But here is a great foet that should relieve the 
iron-masters from all apprehension in regard to 
this: it is, that not only has the price of iron 
increased in the face of thisincreasea production, 
but it is notorious ^at the cost of production in 
Qreat Britain, since it rose from two million two 
hundred thousand tons to three niHion ikvt hun- 
dred thousand tons, has bsen gvsstly enhanced, 
^ whilst here I undorsisnd it is diminisbing. It has 
increased, becauss the demand is already tasking 
berbeyMkI hnyulpwAty; nnd m oidsr to i ms ss pt 



the quantity she has had to resort to inferior oresf 
and to transport the ores to the coal. 

Now when we come to refieet that tfao dcsumd 
so far exceeds the supply— when we cosm to re- 
member, too, that there is no source from which 
the supply can come in any great quantities ex- 
cept ftom Great Britain and the United Statc»^ 
for it is computed that there are only a little over 
six millions of tons produced in ISurope and 
America, of which Ghrcat )3ritain and the United 
States produce two thirds — when you oome to 
remember that the advantagea of cheaper capital 
which the foreign producer possesses are daily 
diminishing with the increased facilities of intsr- 
oourse, and with our constant aocmnulationo of 
wealth, how can the ironmaster fear such a reduc- 
tion of duty as is proposed here ? It seems to me 
idle that he shoula do so. We know that every 
mile of railroad which is laid down is computed 
to take ninety-seven tons of iron to make it, and 
every mile tHat is niade requires annually eight 
tons of iron to repair it. Upon this estimate, for 
the annual repair of the twenty-one thousand 
miles of railroad that were computed in 1856 to 
have been made in the United Slates, and for the 
construction of three thousand miles of new road 
— ^the supposed annual addition, there must be 
required yearly in this country alone about four 
hundred thounnd tons of iron* The rsilroad conr 
sumption of iron in the residue of the worid must 
be very far greater. We know, too, that this de- 
mand IS constantly growing, from the increased 
use of iron, not only for its accustomed purposes, 
but also from the new uses of that material. The 
French estimate that for every fifteen bectatea of 
arable land there is an attttual waste of fifty kilo- 
grammes of iron, and for every fifty tons of ship- 
ping built there must be used a ton of that metal ; 
anain the construction of houses and also of ships 
its use >s constantly growisg. In England it is 
already estimated as a cheaper material for ship- 
building than wood. They say thai in the city of 
^xlasgow alone they use two hundred thousand 
tons of pig iron annually in manufacturing gas 
pipes, and water pipes, and tubular bridges, and 
matten of that sort. In short, if I had time to go 
into the subject, I could show, I think, that it is- 
inevitable that the demand for' iron most increase 
faster than the production, and that thisincreassd 
production must come mainly from Great Britain 
and the United States, but mainlv from the United 
States; for Great Britain already begiss to give 
proofs of beine overtasked in tfaie fact of the en- 
nanced cost of production which has been made 
by the recent additions to her annual maks of 
iron. Dangerous as is political prophecy, I ven- 
ture to say, that should there come no conunercial 
revulsion, no financial revulsion, in ten years from 
this time there will be^no talk of a duty on iron 
as a raw material. The manufaeturere of iron 
may, perhaps, ask for a duty on manufactured 
iron; out by that time we ought to become eflt- 
portera of the raw material. 

To show how unnecessarily sensitive these 
great interests sometimes are, I found, to me the 
strange fact, in studying the history of the iron 
interest, that at one time the ironmastere of Great 
.Britain wore very much alarmed for fear they 
^ould be injures by the competition from iron 
made in Virginia; and they actually paeasd a law 
that none of the plantations should nmnufoctoee 
iron wares of any kind out of any sows, pie"* ^^ 
ban whatsoever, under certain penalties. 

Just ss idle, in my opinion, would it be for 
Pennsylvania to fear any mjury.from foreign com- 
petition under a far less duty tlian I propose. Is 
It not known that since the discovery of the hot 
blsst, the anthracite iron is the cheapest in the 
world ? Cannot Pennsylvania withstand the whole 
world in a competition of this sort; for where else 
do you find such stores of anthmctte and of ore 
lying together ? In 1855 the production of aar< 
tnrecite iron in this country as compared with 
Bngland was already as three hundrea and sixty 
thousand to one hundred and forty thousand tonst 
and there is every resson to hope that w« shall 
exhibit a still more marksd supeiiority in the 
future. 

If, then, the iron interest has no reason to fear 
the change here proposed, what other iatetesC 
has? b a the sagsr inteseot? If the sugar in- 
tsreat cnonos stand with a peoSecAioo oftunakf* 



threo psr cent., Aat twenty-three per cent, which 
is of itself a great profit, let them torn their labor 
and their lands to cotton, which certainly is a 

Srofitahle pursuit. Let ail those which cannot 
o well under such a protsctaon as this, change 
their pursuits at once, for that of itself is evidence 
that tney ^ould change. The only loss would be 
that of machinery, for their lands and their labor 
are suitable to the culture of cotton, a most profit- 
able occupation. The loss even of \h/t maCninery 
would fall lightly on them if the change of pur- 
suit were gradually made. But in jMiant of fact 
I understand that the sugar interest is content 
with twenty '•three percent. All those urith whom 
1 have coavened have told me that they were 
content to be placed where the other protected 
articles were left. 

What other interest is then? Not the hemp 
nor cottons. The cottons receive the twenty- 
three per cent, and I need not dwell on that, lie- 
cause I have talked with many of the cotton men, 
and they sav they are contented. Is it the woolen 
interest) J think I can show that, with the changes 
made here, the manufacturers of woolen articlea 
are in a far better position than they were under 
the old tarifi'. Under the tariff of 1846, they paid 
a duty of thirty per cent, on the raw material , and 
they received a protection ranging firom twenty 
to twentymo and thirty per cent., on the manu- 
factured article* I propose to reduce the protec- 
tion on ths manufactured articles of wool to the 
rates of twentv-three and nineteen per cent., and 
to reduce the duty on raw wool to eight per cent. 
Under the tariff oif 1846, then, from the protection 
of twenty per cent., you must deduct the thirty 
per cent, on the raw material, suppeaed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to censutute'ooe third 
of its entile value; that is to say, ten per cent, of 
the whole, so that the protecting dutv was equiv- 
alent only to ten per cent. But unoer my prop- 
osition the manufacturer of woolen receives nine- 
teen per cent., from which a deduction of ona 
third of eight per cent, leaven a httle more than 
sixteen per cent. The same mode of calculation 
would show that even the thirty per cent, duty of 
1846 did not afford quite as much proleetioo as 
the twenty-three per cent, duty sieeonling to my 
scheme . So that the same process whidi oenefits 
the manufiutnrer cheapens the price to the con- 
sumer; the manufacturer beir^ benefited, not 
because be sells his cloth for more, but becauss 
he huys his raw material for less. 

Not only this, but the woolen manufacturer is 
benefited by someotfaer changes which I propose. 
He gets nis d]re-stufis either free or at a reJuced 
rate of duty. That is worth something to him, 
so that he stands in a better position than he did 
under the tariff of 1846. Who else, then, is there 
to whom I shall appeal ? Is it the grower of the 
mw material of wool, who is reduced from thirty 
to eight per cent. ? I acknowledge that if I were 
to consult my personal sympathy, I have more 
sympathy for tne jgrower of wool than the menu- 
fkcturer; but I believe that in making this change, 
while we benefited the manufacturer and cheapen 
the commodity, we shall not injure the wool- 
grower; and i will proceed briely to» give my 
reasons for this opinion. 

It is manifest that if the wool-grower 4cBMnds 
proteetion,*he admits that he cannot sell abroad. 
If he cannot sell abroad, he cannot sell atjhomey 
unless there be a home market; that is« unless 
the manufiscturera of wool eon succeed. He do- 
peuds on them for that market, where he has ad- 
vaataees in supplying it. Now, it is known that 
with tne thirty per cent, on the raw material, the 
finer broad cloth factories have gone down, and 
that this mte of dtUr on the raw material has 
crippied and restraineu the progress of the woolen 
manufasturer. There is reason to believe that by 
diminiriuag this duty, and aNowiog the manu- 
factures to go on, you will produce a still greater 
demand for domestie wool. There is reason to 
believe it, because the English history shows it. 
VThen they took the duty from wool, the manu- 
fiusturere were enabled to extend their opmtions; 
the home demand increased, cmd the price with 
it. The reason is that, in order to use for certain 
purposes the qualities of wool which we mostlT 
produce, we have to import finer wool to mix witn 
them. Wo find it profitable, too to ifl^K>rt ths 
woelaof Soi^ Ajnmcs^ uihiQh»they say, sushis 
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oar otirn to receive the dyes bettei^ thim they 
would without the admixture. But it !« obviou* 
that the Wools which we ndie for the moat part 
Btand in no danger of fbreign eotiipetitioa. The 
wool from aheep whoae carcaM n valaable can 
stand the competitioii of that frOm sheep raised 
anywhere, if we oarcaea is of no Talve where it is 
raised. As a proof of this fiust, we see that the 
English-grown wool defies all competition at 
home, because the careasi pays the cocrt of pro- 
duction. In any country, where the Leteesters, 
the Cotswolds, and the Southdowns ore careasto- 
paying sheep, their wool defies all competitiott 
for the purposes to which it is applicable. But 
there are some uses to which this wool cannot 
be applied; and it has been iriiown by experience 
that tne importation of the finer wools, duty finee, 
is an auxiliary rather than an adversary to the 

Eroduction of the longer and coarser kinds. Eng- 
sh experience has proved this, and I believe we 
should find a like result if we were to repeat their 
experiment; for we, too, with our railway facil- 
ities, can make the cehrcass valuable in almost any 
I»ortion of the country where sheep are raiseu. 
ndeed, I believe that on our mountain pastures, 
where lands are cheap, and on the western prai- 
ries, we should be able to defy any competition 
even in the finer wools; or if we ceased to raise 
the fine wool sheep, it would be only because the 
other kinds, which produce a profitable carcass, 
are still more valuaole than even the merino or 
the Saxon. We should change the kind wiiieh 
was raised, not because the finer wools were less 
profitable than those which came from abroad, 
ont because, owing to the increase of our popula- 
tion, and the demand for meat, the oaroass-paying 
sheep is more valuable. 

As a proof that this is not mere theory, I find 
the fhets stated that in France, where heretofbre 
they have had chiefly the nperino, they are already 
beginning to increase t|ie EneHsh varieties, Ule 
Leicester and Cots wold, in oraer that they msy 
avail themselves of the more valuable carcass. 
If this be so, I say the miser of raw wool, so ihr 
from being injured, will be benefited by the change 
I propose; 

When you add to the eight per cent, of duty 
which m]y proposition gives him, the expenses 
of procuring and bringing the wool fh>m abroad, 
which I have heard variously estimated from five 
to twenty-five per cent. — ^when you come to add 
even five per cent, to the eight, makir^ thirteen 
per cent., you surely give a valuable and substan- 
tial protection, looking to the subject in that point 
of view only. The usual interest on capital is 
only six per cent. The wool-grower, then, is thus 
receiving a protection of more than double the rate 
of interest which be pays upon his capital. Is this 
nothing? How plainfy does such a fhct show 
the extravagance of the usual ideas upon the sub- 
ject of protection. 

But, sir, in point of fhct, there is another rea- 
son which should induce liim to lay aside all ap- 
prehension in regard to the price of the wool. It 
18 the fact that the raw material fbr all textile 
fabrics is rising rapidly, and rising everywhere. 
The demands of the .manufacturer are so great 
that raw wool, silk, ilax, cotton, all are rising, 
so as to afford the best prospect to the producer 
of ample prices hereaner. I believe that the 
effect of such a change as that which I propose, 
a general reduction of something like one fourth 
in the taxes laid on the people, will be to remove 
the heavy weight which now lies on the spring 
of productive industry, and to send forward all 
our great industrial pursuits as with a bound. 
The navigator will launch more ships on the 
ocean, the cotton planter will put out a larger 
breadth of his crop, the farmer will increase his 
fields, the grasier his herds, the manufhcturer his 
spindles— yes, sir, and even the sheep nmster will 
stock his pastures and his walks with larger 
fiocks. These great interests wilt groW, not at 
the expense of each othtfr, but with mutual sup- 
port and sympathy. The increase of one wiH 
out extend the market fbr another. Auxiliaries, 
and not adversaries, they will live aild thrive 
tocetber. 

If all this be so, the only other question which 
suggests itself to us in regard to this matter is. 
will the proposed scheme produce the desired 
quantity of revenue ? Upon that point I dm con- 



vinced, ftom the examlnatiOAt have given it, that 
the danger is, not that it willproduce too little, but 
too much. The estimate of the Secretary of the 
Treasury is, that fbr ^is fiscal year we shall have 
|!fi6,000,000 of revenue. The general reduction 
which I propose is about one fourth. I wiH not 
say that this is exactly accurate, but it is nearly 
so, because the reduction of the schedules are not 
pracisely uniform ; but I shiAeome near enough fbr 
all practical and approximate purposes when I say 
that the reduction is about one fourth . ¥rhen you 
come to deduct ftom the |66,000,680 one fburth, 
it will leave us about fisrty-nine or fifty millions; 
but it is to be remembered that the amount of 
those duties which has heretofore been laid out 
in the shape of price in the consumption of these 
commodities, will not the less be invested in them 
when the price is lower; so that it is fhir to pre- 
sume that the consumption of these articles will 
be inereased by the amount of the reduction of 
theduues, and the revenue by the aver^^ rate of 
duty on them. The present average is nearly 
twenty*<hur per cent. ; the reduced average will be 
about eighteen per cent. We shall find , when we 
come to put this eighteen per cent, on theanfount 
saved in duties, but which will nevertheless be laid 
out in imports, that the amountof revenue will at 
least be fiity-two or fifty-three millions of dollars. 
I have a: tabular caleulatton on ^at basis fbr the 
year 1855, whi^ gi^s less, of course, as the re- 
ceipts of that year were less than those estimated 
fbr thm. But I need not go into particulara. I 
give the above an the round result; and whoever 
will take the pains to make the calculation on that 
estimate will find that it is so. 

But, sir, it is obvious that when we come to 
reduce the duties, the consumption will be in- 
creased; the people will lay out. not merely the 
prioeipal, and thedtitiss hersiofore paid on those 
commodities, but sometking more; so that it is 
fhir to assume that the revenue f^om customs, 
under the reduction which I propose, will be some- 
thing more than the estimate wnich I have given. 
For the same period it is estimated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that there will be #6,000,00^ 
iVom the puUie lands, making some nftynftven 
or fifty-eignt millions of dollars; and he tells us 
thai in the last ^^ years the average of expend- 
iture, exclusive of payments of the public debt, 
has been 948,000,000; so that we see that even 
this reduction, as great as we can venture on at 
present, is more apt to produce an excessive than 
a deficient revenue. At any rate, it is as fhras it 
would be safb, under present circumstances, to go. 
I believe, however, the daV is not far distant when 
a mere revenue duty of fifteen per cent, on our 
imports will give us mora money than we ought 
to use. 

Such, Mr. President, is the probable operation 
of the measure which I desisn now to propose. 
1 ask a very short time flirtner, for the purpose 
of contrasting it with that which came fVom the 
House of Representatives. The btH which palhed 
the House or Representatives did nothing but add 
to the free list. 1 1 placed amongst the fVee articles 
ethen which had last year eiven us a revenue of 
a little over six millions of dollars. All, there- 
fbre, that it reduced the ravenue, according to the 
usual principle of calculation, was about six mil- 
lion three hundred thousand dollara, leaving, if 
Mr. Quthrie's estimate of (66,000,000 be right, 
something like §00,000,000 to be derived fVom 
customs'; and this, in addition to the revenue from 
public lands, woyld give us |66,000,000, which is 
far too much fbr the economical wants of this 
Government. 

But that is not all: that bill does nothing fbr the 
consumer. On all the articles which he usCs the 
duties remain as they ara: the addition to the fVee 
Kst is only- for the benefit of the manufacturer. 
As I said befora,in the firat part of my remarks, 
I am willing 'to give the manuiacturer the raw 
material f for which he creates the only demand, 
free, when you bring .down the other duties to 
the revenue standard. But until you do that, I 
am not willing to give the maoufheturer all that 
he wants, wmlst you leave high duties te be paid 
fbr by Uie consumer. I think that every mcnlifi- 
cation should go wiri tmsu. As we reKeve the 
one, r^ieve also toe other, so as te create an in- 
terest in both parties for changes, when they be- 
come necessary. That is the pSticJpleapeii which 



I have attempted to modify tiie bill of 1946) in the 
substitute which I propose, but the bill of the 
House of Representatives has done nothing of that 
sort. So far as the consu itter is concerned , the tarifiP 
weighs mora heavily on him than befora. Thero 
is nothing done except fbt the benefit of the manu- 
-facturar, and the duties ara left to be paid mainly 
on those articles which come in eomfwtition wit» 
the manuiacturar. It is true that amendment* 
have been proposed by the OMnmittee cm linanee 
Which improved this bill very much . They havs» 
proposed, in addition to the free list, to diminish 
Uie dtities one fifth. I find on ealoulating th« 
revenue upon €be principles which ara usual » 
that is, of deducting meraly t^ proportion to th9 
duties that are diminished, that the schssne, a» 
amended by the eommiuee, would moke about 
the same reduction as the modifieation which I 
propose. In comparing the two, they stand, then , 
thus: the modification which I propose reduces 
the duties on most of the articles one fourth, whilo 
thisscheme, astunendedby theeommittee, reduce# 
them one fif\h. -The moaification that I propose 
deals equal justice to the consumer and the manu- 
fhcturer. n reduce both, and reduces them atf 
about the same pace. 

The bill as sent fh>m tlie House of Represent- 
atives proposes that whatever advantages are to* 
be derived from its operation shall be given to the 
manufhcturer alone, making hie raw material ftee^ 
and keeping the existing rate of duliee on every«> 
thing else; Uie consequence of which must be that, 
when the necessity arises again for reducing the 
duties and changing the system, it will be the 
interest of all manufticturera to combine, and resist 
an J change; whilst, as long as we preserve some* 
thine like the principle of which I hove been 
speaking, it will be the Interest of tbs mamifao* 
turer, as weH as of the consumer, to moke reduc- 
tions and changes when the revenue system beginw 
' to weigh too heavily upon the eountry. K thie- 
shoula preve to be heavy upon the one^ it wil> 
scareely be Tight upon the other. The monufhe* 
turer will gain as much by reducing the duty upon 
the raw material as he may suppose he loses by 
a reduction of that upon thenMtnufhotatvd article. 
Thus we may hope for somethiiig like harmony 
of eflfbrt. Thus, too, we may hope to settle thesw 
questions without invoking party infifMnoni to our 
aid, and without producing bitter sectional disx* 

Sutes. We shoura make this a mere question of 
nance or revenue, and not one between classes 
or sections of this country. Here, sir, is one of 
the just views which, in my opinion, ought to 
induce the Senate to act on thie subject at once. 
Now,- we can treat it aoa mere question of rev- 
enue; if we postponreit fbr anotlfer year, it may 
be that the subject will pass out of the remoQ or 
finance into that of party politics; and whenever 
it does, it will not be as well settled, nor as satis* 
factorily, nor as safeIysettled,a8iiwould be now. 
Some of those interests which may now be dis" 
posed to resist the very slight modifications which 
are proposed— 4he comparatively small reductions 
which 1 ask— will fina that tlaie cry fbr reform 
will be raised, and a feeling may be excited 
which will deal much more heavily with them 
hereafter than we propose to do now. I say this 
not by way of threat; I say it in the words of 
friendly warning; nor is my vrtsh fkther to the 
thought. Whether now or hereafter, f , for one, 
shall desire to deal Justly by them all; but they 
may, by postponing action until it is too late, 
until tKe necessity for it presses heavily on the 
whole community, excite such fiseUngs that we 
shall not be able to legislate wisely, temperately, 
or well. I hope, therefore, that the Senate will 
be willing to come to some conclusion to-day on 
this subject, and'say whether they will aot upon 
it or not; or if they will not act apon the s«bject» 
let us know it at some time during the morning 
or evening, that we may turn our attention to the 
appropriation bills, which require whatever time 
we may have to spare. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I will only say 
of the substitute which I present, that every 
change which it proposes tends tocheapen to the 
consumer the pnee of whatever he uses, and that 
at the same time it ofTere a compensation to the 
manufhcturer, by enabHng him to diminish the 
cost of nittch that he predueeSk 
Nons.— The ttatsflseutft mods &a t i fc wi Hje to* 
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the iron tradn are to be found in '* Scriyenor on 
the Iron Trade," and '* A Lecture delivered by 
Abram S. Hewitt, before the dtatiatical Society 
of tlie University of New York." 

Mr. BRODHEAD obtained the floor. 

Mr. STUART. 1 wish to auggest whether it 
would not be a lietter mode of proceeding to vote 
upon the amend roenta propoeea by the Commilr 
tee on Finance. Let tne sense of the Senate be 
taken upon thoee amendments to the House bill. 
Let us reject them, or adopt them, as the sense 
of the Senate may be, and tnen any amendments 
will be in order to the House bill before the prop- 
osition of the Senator from Virginia can be re- 
ceived. It strikes^ me that we may obtain tlie 
sense of the Senate by taking the vote on these 
propositions, and then, if there should be much 
diversity of sentiment, the genend debate on the 
whole subject can go on. 

Mr. OWIN. I think the test queation ought 
to be on the substitute of the Senator from Vir' 
ginia. Let the first vote be on that aa a test 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Wbllbh 
in the chair. ) The first question is on the amend- 
ments reported by the committee. 

Mr. 6WIN. Can you not propose a subfeti- 
iftute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Bv unanimous 
consent, but not otherwise, until these amend- 
ments be disposed of. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Mr. President, in most of 
the views of the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hiwtkr] I concur. We dilTer as to 
the reault which will accrue from the premises. I 
know how difficult it is to make tanifand revenue 
laws in this eountry. It is very difficult to make 
any revenue law which will stand against the 
wavs of Providence, and the ways of commerce 
and trade. It is most difficult now, in view of 
our Pacific possessions, to make a revenue policy 
which will answer for our Atlantic and Pacific 
borders. A revenue law and policy which would 
answer for the Atlantic might not do, and I be- 
lieve hereafter will be found not' to answer, for 
our possessions and future Statea on the Pacific. 
That is a great question that I wish at this time 
only to allude to. We are informed upon good 
autnoriiy that mountains make enemies of peo- 
ple who otherwise would be friends. 

The public mind heretofore has not been turned 
to this great question of finance and revenue now 
before the Senate. For the last two or three years 
the people have been excited, and we have been 
discussing mooted questions of constitutional law 
respecting the government of the Territories. We 
have overlooked evils at home, and ^azed with 
throbbing comipiseration upon imaginary evils 
thousands, of miles off. It seems that nations, as 
well as individuals, are more troubled about im- 
aginary than real evils. The great questions of 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and navi- 
gation, the four great pillars upon which rests the 
{prosperity of this country, have been en ti rely over- 
ooked and forgotten; and now, sir, at the closing 
hours of this session of this Congress, with 
twenty fnillions of money yet to be appropriated 
to carry on the Government, we are called upon 
in one single d4y to diapose of this great question. 

At the opening of this Congress in December, 
1855, the Secretary of the Treasury called the 
attention of Congress and the country to the ac- 
cumulations of the revenue in the vaults of the 
Sub-Treasury. The House of Representatives 
suffered the long session to pass by — it suffered 
the greater part of the short session to pass by, and 
now we have this great scheme before lis. Some 
of the opinions advanced by the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia commend themselves to 
my favorable consideration. 

Here permit me to say, at the outset* as he has 
alluded to the State from whence I come, that the 
great interesis of Pennsylvania asked no otlier 
protection than that whicn is conceded to the great 
interests of other States. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia pointed 
to the evil consequences of the accumulation of 
the coinage of the country in the Sub-Treasury. 
I admit the evila to which he referred. I know 
that by accumulating the specie of the country in 
the Sub-Treaaury youlesseo the productive power 
of tha aMMry s yoa wichdfaw from the chiuinela 



of commerce and trade so much of the ciroulating 
medium. I know that the circulating medium of 
the country is the lifeblood of the body-politic. 
But, sir, there is another view of that <)ue8tion 
which he did not suggest, and it is this: turn 
loose these (^,000,000 now in the Sub-Treasury, 
and you only superadd bo much to the specula- 
tive mania in the country. The Sub-Treasury 
operates as a restraining influence. We have too 
much steam on in this country; we go too fast, 
and hence the beneficial influence of the Sub- 
Treasury. I do not look with the same appre- 
hension upon the accumulations of specie in the 
Treasury, to await the demands of tne Govern- 
9ient in case of a commercial revulsion, which 
my honorable friend from yii^inia does. 

Sir, the great question now before the Senate is 
how to lessen the revenues in the Sub-Treasury. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report, 
advances the great idea in the bill as it comes to 
us from the House of Representatives, and what 
is that? It is free trade in the raw material; and 
in that view I concur with him. By adopting 
thia bill of the House of Representatives without 
amendment, we reduce the revenue |6,000,0(K); 
we adopt the idea of Sir Robert Peel, to lay down 
the raw material not produced in this country 
before the artisan and the mechanic. 

But how else does the Senator from Virginia 

Sropose to reduce the revenue? By reducing the 
uty on the thirty per cent, schedule to twenty- 
three. A majority of the Committee on Finance 
propose to reduce it to/,wenty-fottr or twenty-five 

fit cent. So far from that reducin(; the revenue, 
affirm before the Senate it will increase it; and 
on that point I beg leave to cite the authority of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. He says in his 
report: 

" Whilst it tfl iiapotilble to adopt any horiznnial scale of 
duUes, or even any arbitrary maximam, experience proves, 
Uiat, as a general rule, twenty per cenu ad wttarem will 
yield the largest revenue.'* 

So that the substitute of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia fixes the rate of duty at a point which will 
produce the most revenue. That is the point of 
my argument, and that is the position which I 
take against his project. 

I propose to reduce the revenue in two ways; 
by increasing the free list, adopting the idea of 
the Secretary o( the Treasury. What has been 
the consequence of the other policy of taxing the 
raw material ? Our shipping? is driven out of the 
South American ports; itisdTriven out of Mexico; 
out of China; out of Africa; and why? These 
are the countries from whence we derive many 
articles of raw material for our manufacturers. 
We cannot compete with Great Britain in those 
markets, because the article is taxed here as soon 
aa we bring it to our shores; and when it goes to 
Great Britain, it is untaxed and unburaened. 
Hence they can pay more for it than we can; and 
our shipping ana navigating interest haa greatly 
dechned, ana consequently all the interests of this 
country, because commerce is but an exchange 
of commodities. 

The honorable Senator from Viiiginia says, 
that by reducing the duty on sugar and iron, and 
the textile fabrics, from toirty to twenty -three per 
cent., you reduce the revenue. I aflfrm, on the 
authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, upon 
the experience of that Department, that it wiU 
increase it. How will it operate on the con- 
sumer ? He affirms that, notwithstanding the in- 
creased product of iron, the price increases. On 
that quoRtion of fact I take issue with him. Nom- 
inally, the price of iron might be as hi^h now aa 
it was a few years ago; but how does it compare 
with other articles ? It has not risen in propor- 
tion. The ironmasters of Pennsylvania have 
reduced the revenue #3,00(1,000 within the last 
three years, and the record ahows it. How, you 
ask me? Why, sir, within the last five years, 
they have doubled the product— from five hundred 
thousand tons they have put it up to a million of 
tons; from over thirty or forty ttiousand tons of 
railroad iron, they have produced one hundred 
and sixty thousand tons, to come in competition 
with the foreign article. Suppose you had de- 
pended on the foreign market, what would have 
oeen^the result? An inereaaed price, an increased 
revenue. The En^^lish iron market, when pressed 
upon, i««lw«yf high. 



We must deal with this subject in a practical 
way. You can pass no bill here except by con- 
sent. I am for compromise, and will agree to any 
reasonable bill whicn willi^4^oe the revenue; but 
you roust recollect that there is the House of 
Representatives to deal with; and the scheme of 
the honorable Senator from Virginia met with a 
most decided negative in that bmly. His is very 
much tlie scheme introduced by his coUea^e in 
that body, [Mr. LxTCHEa.] On the question of 
adopting it, the vote stood 74 to 113. On the bill 
which passed the House of Representatives, and 
is now before tlie Senate, the vote stood 110 to 
84. It will be found, by analysis of that vote, 
that it was not sectional. The eastern States were 
unanimous for it; the vote of New -York was 17 
to 7; New Jersey and Pennsylvania were unani- 
mous for it; Delaware was for it; Maryland 5 for 
it, and 1 against it; Virginia against it; North 
Carolina, 9 to 4; South Carolina against it; Geor- 
gia, 1 for and 1 against it; Alabama, 1 for and 6 
against it; Missouri, 1 for and 4 a^nat it; Mich- 
igan, 3 for it to 2 against it; Ohio, 9 for it and 
11 against it; Kentucky, 4 for it and 5 against it; 
so that it will be impossible, I take it, in theprea- 
ent condition of the House of Representatives, to 

fo back there with the scheme of the honorable 
lenator from Virginia. The question, then, cornea 
down to this: you must either take the bill as it 
comes from the House of Representatives, with 
the two slight amendments or the Committee on 
Finance respecting linseed and zinc — which are 
immaterial, I adroit, and amendments which all 
agree to, and to which the House of Represent- 
atives cannot object-— or you nHist have no bill at 
all, end obtain no reduction of the revenue. 

1 know many gentlemen on this fioor and else- 
where who are for liberal appropriations and no 
taxation They tell you that thev will reduce the 
duties; that they ars for free trade; they want no 
tax on cofifee or tea; no tax on iron; no duty on 
sugar or on woolen got^ds. Whence, then, do 
you get your revenues? On these articles, except 
tea and eofiee, most of our revenue has been col- 
lected. 

The honorable Senator alluded to the circum- 
stance that if this subject went over, there would 
be a hue and cry raisaa, and eombinationa against 
the great interests of iron, sugar, and wool. Mr. 
President, what will they do with them ? Do you 
suppose these great interests are so feeble in this 
country that they cannot take care of themselves? 
If they are to go upon the free list^ where will you 

Stt your revenue to carry on this Government? 
o you ffo off on a horizontal scale of duties, and 
include these articles now on^ the free list which 
we do not produce in this country? Such a pol- 
icy as that would be violative of the aounuest 
principles and the best rules of policy, and would 
infiict a wound on, if it would not destroy soma 
of the great interests of the country. 

When the act of 1646 was passed, we were told 
that stability was better for the manufacturer 
than a fluctuatinis; policy. I admit that; but there 
can be no stability in the revenue laws of this 
country. No tariff law can be made which will 
stand against the ways of Providence and the 
course of commerce and trade. The act of 1846 
would not have been worth the pepper upon which 
it was written, but for the famine in Europe and 
the discovery of gold in California. It would 
have been changed long ago but for these circum- 
stances. How do we know what ia to happen 
next year, and what new discoveries are to come ? 

I am for the bill as it came fVom the House of 
RepYeseotatives, as a choice of evils. The lives 
of the best of us arc apent in choosing between 
evils. We cannot have every bill our own way. 
We must take this bill or none at all. We pretty 
much all agree— even the honorable Senator from 
Virginia comes yery near to it, to the free list as 
it comes from the House of Representatives. 
The only question is, whether we should super- 
add anythmgto it. That reduces the tariff 
#6,000,000. The honomble Senator from Vir- 
ginia proposes on many articles included in this 
Sree list, which produces f6,000,000, to impose a 
duty of eight per cent., a merely nominal rate, so 
that the policy of a free list is admitted by the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate, by the 
House of Representatiyes, and by the Secretary 
of the Trtosnry. 
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Here permit me to sayi sir, Uiat I believe the 
theories and the policy announced by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in hia report, will remain 
roonumenta fo hia fame when the free trade and 
protective theories will be forgotten or compar- 
atively unknown. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is a practical and sensible, as well as honest, 
man. If the House of Representatives and the 
country had turned their attention to these great 
questions, to which he invited it, instead' of going 
off* and discussing abstract dogmas of fanaticism 
upon the subject of slavery, we should have been 
much better olF. 

T!iese are the reasons, Mr. President, briefly 
stated — I might enlarge upon them, but I know 
how precious time is— for preferring the bill as 
it came from the House of Kepresentatives to the 
scheme of the honorable Senator from Virginia. 
This may go to a committee of conference, and 
what then? As I said before, nothing can be 
agreed to now, except by compromise and con- 
cession. We must therefore take this bill with 
the reduction which we are certain it will brin^. 
' It will certainly reduce the revenue over six mil- 
lions of dollars; and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives says that incidentally it will reduce 
the revenue much more. We shall adopt the 
policy, by this bill, of introducing free trade in 
the raw material, and. thus supply our artisans 
and manufacturers in a way to enable them to 
compete with those of Europe at remunerative 
prices. 

Allusion is constantly made, Mr. President, to 
Pennsylvania— to the iron interestof Pennsylva- 
nia, as if it were to be an exception. We are 
referred to in a taunting way on this question, 
and by gentlemen, too, from different sections of 
this Union who have recently received twenty 
millions of acres of public lanas to aid in the con- 
struction of railroacls. The old Commonwealth 
.which I have the honor, in part, to represent, is 
moderate in pretense, but is generally consider- 
ably in demand, especially about election tiroes. 
No sooner was the recent election concluded, and 
we came here, than we were met by a proposal 
to put railroad iroif) on the free list, whilst sugar 
ana other articles were to be left on the thirty per 
cent, schedul^. This is class legislation, anu it 
came from quarters of the country which have 
recently received, as I just now stated, some 
twenty millions of acres of public lands, according 
to the report of the Comnussioner of the Generiu 
Land Omce, which I have on my table. 

We ask for no special legislation in behalf of 
any great interest in Pennsylvania* other than 
that which is accorded to other interests, and 
that which is for the good of the whole coun- 
try. I say that it is sound policy, as well as true 
duty, to make free trade m the raw materials 
which we do not produce, and on which our arti- 
sans and manufacturers desire to employ their 
labor. Any other policy transgresses the wisest 
rules on this subject. What gives to Qreat Brit- 
ain commercial supremacy now ? It is that very 
idea which was advanced by Sir Robert Peel, of 
permitting the raw material to come free of duty , 
and that is the ^reat principle now under consid- 
eration by the bill from the House of Represent- 
atives. Under the free list of the act of 1846, 
150,000,000 worth of goods are annually im- 

gorted. Now, we propose to enlarge this free 
St, and the duties heretofore collected on those 
articles, which have been. $6,000,000. That,^'in 
my opinion, will permit the great interests of the 
country to stand; it will increase the labor of the 
country; it will.retaiii coin in this country; it will 
reduce the revenues of the country, and we tjxus 
achieve three ereat objects. 

I agree with the suggestion of the honorable 
Senator from Michigan, that we first take the vote 
upon the amendments proposed to the body of 
the bill as it comes from the House. The two 
first amendments ar^ very slight. We all agree 
to those. One is in respect to linseed, and the 
other zinc, it introduces linseed and strikes out 
zinc from the free list, putting it under the fifteen 
per cent, schedule; ana then the Question will be 
upon the substitute of the hcmorable Senator from 
Virsiaia. 

^ The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Po.Txa 
in tht ebair.) The question before the S«iifite is 



^ on agreeing to the fiist amendment proposed by 
the Committee on Finance, in line one hundred 
and sixty-eighttf aAer " lime juice" to insert ** lin- 
seed." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The second amendment of the committee was 
to strike out, in lines three hundred and three 
hundred and one, the words '* zinc or spelter in 
sheeui or boxes; zinc, when old and fit only to be 
remanufactured. * * 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was to 

insert after the first section of the bill: 

Sec. 9. ^nd he it further enaetedy That all artielea enu- 
merated ill 8cbedu)«« A and B,in theactofSOtb Jaly, 1846,4 
reducing the duty on import*, ebalK on and atler tlie 1st <i€ 
July, 1857, pay ad valorem du(iea of thirty per centum; lud 
that all articles ennmerated in schedules C, D, E, F, G. and 
H. of said act, each respectively, sbatl pay a duty or one 
fifth less than the mtea now Imposed by said act, with the 
azceptiona otherwise provided in this act. 

Mr. WILSON. I move to strike out all afler 

the words '* per centum" in<he fiflh line of that 

amendment. The words I wish to strike out are: 

" And that all artielea enutnerated in schedolea C, D, E, 
F, G, and U, of said act, each respectively, shall pay a 
duty of one fifth less than Uie rates now imposed by said 
act, with the exceptions otberwi4e provided for in this 
act." 

In my opinion, a reduction of twenty per cent, 
of the auty on all the articles included In these 
several schedules will, instead of reducing, raise 
the revenue, by increasing heavily the importa- 
tions into the count rr. 

Mr. BIOLER. Tiic propositions are divisible, 
and I suggest that the vote be taken first on sched- 
ules A and B, which will arrive at the same pur- 
pose which the Senator wishes, without a second 
vote on schedules C, D, E, F, Q, and H. Let 
the first question be on agreeing to the modifica- 
tion of the schedules A and B, the first from one 
hundred per cent., and the second from forty to 
thirty per cent. 

Mr. WILSON. I am certainly in favor, either 
in this form or some other, of r^ueing schedule 
A of one hundred per cent., and sch^ale B of 
forty per cent. I am therefore in favor of the first 
portion of this amendment proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. That portion is: 

" That an articles enumeraced in sehedqles A and B, in 
the act of 30ib of July, 1849, rcducinlf Uie doty on Import*, 
and for other puiposad, shall on and after the 1st day of 
July, 1857, pay ad valorem duties of thirty per centum." 

This will reduce the revenue more thi^n two 
millions of dollars; I think two and a half mil- 
lions of dollars, at least. I wish to have this 
fropoeition, which comes from the Committee on 
'i nance as a whole, so divided, at any rate, that 
this poi^ion of it may stand either in this bill, or 
in a new bill, or in the other amendnMnts. I am 
in favor of that portion of it; but the portion re- 
ducing the other schedules—C, D, £, F, Q, and 
H — one fifth, I am opposed to. 

The PRGSIDING 6FFICER. The question 
is on the amendment, to the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Tha question 
now is on the i^mendnient of the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to know of the Senator 
from Virginia what this amendment is? 

Mr. HUNTER. The Committee on Finance 
made certain amendments on which we are now 
voting. I j^ave notice that when it was in order 
I should offer a substitute. 

Mr. HALE. What I want to know is, if it is 
a substitute for the bill? 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I will explain to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. A majority of the 
Committee on Finance — I did not agree to it my- 
self — agreed to add this section to the bill as it 
comes from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HALE. I have an amendoftent to propone 
to the original bill, and I do not wish to be pre- 
cluded from offering it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the amendment of the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. That is a very important 
amendment, and I must call for the yeas and n«ys 
upon it, I am opposed to that section. 

The yeas and nays were ordarad. 



|{ Mr. COLLAMER. The latter portion of 
'; this amendment involves a question of deep im- 
portance to my constituency; and if it be persisted 
in I feel it my duty to speak upon it. I had made 
some little preparation and gatliered some mate- 
rials to enable me to speak on this subject; but 
really I could not briug myself to believe that the 
suggestion made yesterday by the Senator from 
Virginia, [Mr. Huntsr,] tliat thfi Senate of the 
United States would actually take up and agree 
to remodel and reconstruct from its substratum 
the financial system of the United States in six 
hours, would be carried out. That all those ar- 
rangementa which have been the work of years, 
and have grown gradually ouLof much examin- 
ation and much experience. Bearing on all the 
interests of the community, modeling and shaping 
all its pecuniary concerns* and affecting all its 
worldly prosperity, should actually undergo re- 
vision in t|ie Senate of the United States in the 
space of a few hours, seemed to me impossible. 
We are told that the emergency was so great, 
and the deman<S upon us so potent, that it must 
be done and done immediately. As we under* 
stand from the gentleman at the head of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, the Senator from Virginia, he 
expects it to be done to-day — not that he thinks 
justice can be done to it in a day, but because 
the condition of the country and of our business 
demands it. 1 did ^ot reaUy suppose that gen- 
tlemen seriously expected this subject to be con- 
sidered and decided to-day. I have waited with 
the hope of being able to hear more at large th« 
reasons for that course of action, in order thai 1 
might possess myself of the grounds upon which 
this demand ia made, and might have time to 
gather into better form the materials which I have 
prepared in order to address the Senate. As, 
however, nobody seems disposed to speak upon 
the question, 1 snail proceed now, though unpre- 
pared, to make some remarjts in relation to it^ 
trusting that other gentlemen will in due time 
think proper to do more justice to tha subject 
than I am now able to do. 

In the first place I have something to say as to 
the condition and exigencies of the times which 
make this demand upon us. 1 cannot but say 
that I have thought I nave seen, especially within 
a few days past, attempts to get up a sort of 
.panic in tne country, to operate upon Congress. 
Especially (Vom our cities there seems to be an 
ar uficiaJ cry of panic raised . What is the trou ble ? 
One part of it, and the only one presented with 
much force by the Senator from Virginia, con- 
sists in the fact that we have a plethora of UMney 
in our Sub-Treasury. What has produced that? 
It was well understood and fully predicted » when 
the Sub-Treasury system was established, that, 
of course, whenever you had any considerable 
quantity of money on hand sequestered from the 
uses of society, it would produce trouble.. Thai 
was a better founded prediction, with the amount 
of money we then had in the country, than it is 
now. I do not propose to multiply words on 
this point. Everybody knows that what is now 
complained of is the effect of the Sub-Treasury 
system. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House insisted that it was a blessing* Occasion- 
ally you will have some evils with every blessing. 
Most of the gentlemen who have spoien on the 
subject were among those who originally con- 
sidered the Sub-Treasury a great blessing; but I 
feel no disposition to reproach tnem for this evil« 
or to make an attack on their system* though 
everybody saw that^ia wouia be the effect. I 
have no disposition now to laugh at their calamity, 
or mock wnen their fear cometh. I merely say 
that it was all foreseen and understood. 

But, Mr. President, I am not at all satisfied 
that there is such mif hty trottbleon that account. 
I have two reasons tor thinking so. In the first 
place, the amount of gold in use in the coiamer- 
cial world has been rapidly accumnUiting within 
the last five or six years, and is now advancing 
at the same degree of progress, so as to be making 
a disturbance in the exchanges and the relative 
value of property and labor. The milliona of 
gold added to the circulating medium of the com- 
mercial worhl from California and from Austra- 
lia, are making too rapid a change in the condi- 
tion of society, and it may, perhaps, be regarded 
ss a wholesome oideiing of Proviaeuee that there 
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ie thui ptace) eaHed the Sub-Ti«aMiy, to take 
care of some of thw money for awhile, until vou 
ean hove it introdiieed a tittle more gradually into 
^e eiroulation of society, so thai it may prodaee 
no sudden conyulsion. 

I haye another reason for the opinion vhieh I 
express as to the effect of the money in the Treas- 
ury. I believe the commercial men of the Uni- 
tea States understand vhaC is to be the efieot of 
leaving twenty or forty millions of doHars in the 
Treasury, in etifeci sequestered from public use, 
when there are some two hundred millioBs of cir- 
culating medium in the country, as it is said. If 
that is going to produce any distress in the 
money market, th^ merchants know whether it is 

? rodent to continue their orders for importatJonB. 
'hey can foresee this, and prepare against the 
day of evil mueh better than we can here, guided 
by the little deme of intelligenoe we possess on 
commercial subjects. 

For these reasons I am not so much alarmed 
about the effect of the money in the Treasury. 
I beKeve there is more in the <lrst aigument of 
the Senator ih>m Virginia, thatit is aot to become 
a corruption fund, than in anything[eise. He said 
tiiat a quantity of surplus money tn tmj Treas- 
ury has a leiraency to beget a degree of extrav- 
agance in the Qovemment, and perhaps leads 
to corruption. There is more |n that argument 
than in any other; but I anfl hardly prepared to 
think we are yet ready to acknowledge that we are 
in so much danger of being misled, that we must 

Sui this money out of the way fbr fbor it will 
irty our own fingers. 

I nave a word now to say as to the manner of 
making this demand fir an immediate reducdon 
of the revenue. How any paitieular fixed amount 
of epecMIc duty, and especially how miy partic- 
ular amount' of sd ssierem duty, will amsct the 
revenue is always an exceedingly complicated 
problem-*a problem not easy of solution, and 
especially by men who have not a large measure 
of pmetical experience on that point. You may 
have this year the same amount of od wUmem duty 
as last year, and you may import the very same 
quantity of an article subject to that duty, and 
yet you may have a great increase of your rev- 
enue. You may have the same rate of duty, and 
the same amount of importations, and yet have 
a very great diminution of revenue. You may, 
if you reduce the duty, very much increase the 
importations, so as to overcome the reduetaon of 
duty ,and'aetually increase (he revenue. You mav 
increase the duty, and yet, by so doing, diminim 
the revenue. These tnree problems, which are 
Involved in the solution of every question of this 
kind , Hkake the proposition ahrays^n exceedingly 
complicated one. If you have twentr-five per 
cent, duty, for instance, on an aftide, ana last year 
the quantity of tUmX aiticle imported yielded you 
a ffiven amount of revsnue, say half a million of 
dollars, you may the nesrt year, with the same 
duty, import precisely the same quantity, and yet 
double your revenue. The reason of that is, 
because the price of the article is doubled in the 
market where you bought it. The article which 
to-day costs a dollar per hundred at the place 
of exportation, may next year cost two doUars a 
hundred; imd thus you may introduce the same 
amount of hundreds, and keep your sd wUormn 
duty precisely as it was, and yet double the 
amount of rour income. Again, if you increase 
the duty ana import the same<{uantity , you would 
increase the revenue probablyt but that would 
depend upon tho fact whether or not the price re- 
mained tne same. So slee venMf if you reduce the 
percentage, you may, and ordinarifywill, by that 
very reduction increase the importations. You 
might reduce the duty and double or treble the 
importations, and after all reduce the revenue, 
because it depends on the price of the articles. 

This complication of elementa which enter into 
every proposition of this kind, in the nature of 
things render it impossible for any man to fore- 
tell Sis effect of a change in the revenue laws. I 
say any man — I mean such men as myself and 
those who ordinarily occupy places in this body. 
To' ascertain with any reasonable probability the 
chances of the result of such a measure, you must 
go to some practiced and experienced man in the 

S articular branches of commerce concerned. The 
triitsh Pariiamsiit nswr ehm^e thsk system of 



duties until they have had a commission of omc- 
ticed and experienced men to give them all the 
information tney can obtain. 'Aiey do not eo on 
in a sudden whmi, after three or four hours^ con- 
sideration, to decide on a change of the rate of 
duties— a change which may, and perhaps Will, 
ruin a large portion of the men in the community 
en^i^^ m some particnlar branches of business. 
It IS exceedingly diiieult to do these things pni- 
dently, even eSter the most minute examination 
by inexperienced men. 

In the next place, Mr. President, the manper 
of raising revenue by ad valorem duties in itseif 
complicates the subject. Formerly, when you 

^ talked about the balance of trade between nations, 
you could find that balance of tmde by showing 
their exports and their imports. That was one 
important element in the science of knowledge 
on this subject. By layine our ad vaicrem duties, 
however, on the price of uie article at the place 
where it is exported, we can find in our custom- 
house no guide at aU as to the balance of trade. 
I have heard it said, and I find it stated in the 
last report of the aecretary of the Treasury, that 
the balance of trade is in our fhvor; because we 
export more than we import. Nothing can be 
more fallacious than that. It furnishes no guide 
at all, because the values put on the articles are 
estimated abroad as to the unports, and at home 
as to the exports; and the earnings of voyages, 
and the pronts of commerce on the imports, aro 
not included in the calculavion. Let sac give an 
instance: A man sends off a caigo of fiour, the 
price of which here, we wtU suppose, is A100,Q00; 
lie shi^ it to Eurone. Sunpose he sells it there 
for enough to pay tke freigU and the duties, and 
giyie him twenty per cent.-^-say 412(MX)0. Then, 
he lays out these tlfiO«000 in goods abroad, and 
imports4h6m here. Now look at our custom- 
house book^, and see how that transaction stands. 
It is thus: we export f^lOO,0()0, and we import 
$19Q fiOOi tKereftNPC, the balance against us is 
$90,000. Thatis the way Ihe hooks would ahow 
the transaction; though the faetraally was that 
the man made i20/)00 instead of losing itr-only 
a smaU difference of $40,009 in fil08,000 ! I 
give this illustrsiion to show that the fact of omr 
exports overreaching our imports fUmishes no 
ground to sdspeot that the balance of trade is in 
our favor) for the plain reason, as I said befbre, 
that the custom-house calculations do not take 
into account ttct profits of the voyage, and the 
work and labor of the shipper. If aH duties vrere 
laid on the value of the articles at the port of im- 
portation, and your calculations were on the basis 
of the value at that place of what you exported, 
and the value at the same place of what you 
imported, we should be able to ascertain ex- 
actly how the balance stood. In fact, ad eatomit 
duties can never yield much security, by way of 
protection, to anv American industry. It is not in 
the nature of things that they can. The duties 
should be specific; and they are specific tiirough- 
out almost all Europe. Suppose then is a thirty 
per cent, duty on a foreign article, which is also 
produced at home. That thirty per cent, duty 

4 operates in some measure as an incidental pro- 
tection to the American producer; but when the 
article is at a low price in the market, which is 
the time vriien the American producer require^i 

Srotection, that is the very time the duty comes 
own. Thirty per cent, on a smaH price would 
be very little; when the price is high the thirty 
per cent, woirid be a large protection. When the 
price is high abroad the American producer does 
not need any such protection; but at the very 
time he needs protection the ad tcdorem duty tsJces 
it fh>m him. It is very much like the negro's 
complaint about the moon, which he said was of 
very little use, for it never shone at aH except 
on very light nights, when it was not wanted. 
[Laughter.] 

The amendment more immediately before us 
proposes, in the latter part, to reduce the duties 
on several schedules. The first part of it pro- 
poses to reduce the one hundred and the forty 
per cent, schedules to thirty per cent. The one 
hundred per cent, schedule is composed entirely 
of spirits. Then it proposes Umt aH the other 
schedules shall be reauced one fifth, which would 
reduce the duty on wool, irOn, and sugar, from 
thirty to twenty^Amr per cent. What is the 



object of that? To reduce the revenue, we are told. 
Will any gentleman stand here and tell me that 
he can satisfy a rational mind — satisfy his own 
mind — ^that such a reduction will reduce the rev- 
enue ? I ask the Senator fi*om Y ii^nia whether he 
believes that the reduction of duty from thirty 
to twenty-four, or twenty-one per cent. , as he pro- 
poses, will reduce the amount of the revenue ? 

Mr. H,UNTER. In relation to that I said that 
I had caTcuiated as such things are generally cal- 
culated, by supposing that ths reduction or rev- 
enue would be m proportion to the reduction of 
the duty; but at the same time I admitted that the 
consumption would be greater, and therefore the 
revenue would probably not be decreased as much 
as the decrease of the rate of duty. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I do not know how broad 
maybe the gentleman's examination; but does 
he suppose that reducing the duty from thirty to 
twenty-four per cent, will reduce the revenue ? 

Mr. HUNTER. For the fint year or two, I 
believe it will. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I cannot conceive on 
what elements such a supposition is made. If 

£ou take six per cent, from a thirty per cen t. duty, 
I it not a direct encouragement to importation } 
Has it not a direct tendency to the reduction of 
the price of the foreign article to the consumer ? 
Is it not one of those moderate reductions which 
encourage men to importations? I know that 
when you make a very great reduction, that may 
not be the effect to so great an extent. You pro- 

Sose to reduce the duty on spirits from one hun- 
red to thirty per cent. I should be very much 
inclined to the opinion that so great a reduction 
as that would not probably increase the import- 
ations so much as to overcome the difference In 
the duties, and make the revenue from these arti- 
cles n^hat it was befbre; but when you lower the 
scale a little, the more uncertain becomes the 
effect of the duty. By and bv it may have no 
effect at aU, or it may operate directly the rereree 
of what you suppose. Take, for instance, the 
duty on iron, sugar, wool, and a variety of arti- 
cles in schedule O, at thirty per cent. If you 
reduce them to twenty -four per cent., it is one 
of those moderate reductions which has a direct 
tendency to increase importations, and increase 
the consumption of the foreign article. I am 
satisfied that no man's opinion is entitled to any 
degree of confidence on this point, unless It be 
a practiced ironmaster, or an extensiye importer 
and dealer in iron, who has had laiig% experience 
on this subject. I say it is not a general raid 
that the reduction of duties reduces the revenue. 
It quite as often happens that it increases the rev- 
enue. It is as true now as it was when declared 
by Mr. Pitt, that in the arithmetic of the cus- 
toms two and two do not make four. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance goes on the 
ground that a reduction of duties, as a general 
rule, would have the efifbct of redodne.the rer- 
enue. f deny it as a eeneral rule. I ao not say 
that I believe it would increase the revenue, be- 
cause I have already stated that my opinion is 
worth nothing on tnat point. I do not mean, 
however, to vndervidue my own opinion an 
against that of my brother Benatore; but 1 speak 
of it as compared with the opinion of a man of 
practical experience and observation on subjects 
like this. 

In relation to the pending amendment, I think 
the reduction of the duty on spirits from one hun- 
dred to thirty percent, would reduce the revenue. 
It would undoubtedly very largely increase the 
importation of spirits, but not so largely as to 
TMtkt the thirty per cent, duty yield as much as 
the one hundred per cent, duty did before. I am 
not sure that the great mass of our people, whose 
opinions are entitled to any respect, would con- 
sider it very good policy fbr us to encourage the 
importation of rum , brandy, and gin . To red i^co 
the duty on these articles from one hundred to 
thirty per cent., and thus give that great encour- 
agement to the importation of foreign liquors, 
and render liiem cheap and accessible to all men, 
is, to say the least, a very questionable species 
of policy. I know it may be said on the otlier 
side, that this will ^ve us better liquor, and that 
if people wUl get drunk they will not have so 
much bad liquor. I have my doubts of tUnt. 
My opinion is, that liquors from abroad aro 
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dragi^ed and assimilated to a miich greater ex- 
tent than our liqaora at home. There is more 
object to adalterete liquor costing from two to 
Ave dollars a gallon than whisky at thirty cents, 
and there is a great deal more of it done. I do 
not know that tne foreign article comes much in 
competition with the home production, foi* I think 
that probably whiskv and New England rum 
(limish our people who use such articles more 
easily and more ^eaplythan the foreign supply. 
Of late years the business of rectifying whisky 
and New England rum, and sending them to 
Europe as the tmsis of French brandy, to be sent 
back to us at four dollars per gallon, has been a 
lam business. 

In relation to the other clause of the ttmend^- 
ment, which proposes to reduce the tairty, th« 
twenty-fiye, the nfVeen, the ten, and the ^ve per 
cent, schedules one fifth, I cannot doubt that, 
taken as a whole, the c^f^st will be to pve ft di- 
rect encouragement to importations. AH that I 
have said in reference to the last part of the case 
applies wi^ nearly ec^ual force to ^e amendment 
of the^nator fl^om Virginia; for that brings down 
all the schedules, reducing the thirty per cent, to 
twenty-three, the twenty-five to twenty-one, the 
twenty to sixteen, as I understand. 

Mr. HUNTER. The thirty to twenty-three, 
the twenty-fiTB to nineteen, and the twenty to 
thirteen. 

Mr. OOLLAMSR. They are all sealed off, 
and reduced a little more than the committee pro- 
pose; and His amendment does not presort 
exactly the same scale as the oommittee. The 
remarks whieh I hate made on the great^urpose 
which the Senator urges of reducing the rcTenue 
apply with equal fbree to his proposition; and In 
inter from it the same results as from that of the 
committee, exceaptthat, he proposing a tittle kirger 
reduction, the effect will be to increase still more 
the importation and the consumption of the foreign 
articles, and of course to produce a greater amount 
of revenue. 

If this had been all,oranvthingiyre afl, the true 
features of Ac case, I should never have troubled 
myself, and certainly not troubled the Senate, 
by making any remarks on this occasion; but it 
presents other and more important questions. 
'Kothii^ that 1 have said in relation to the re- 
duction of the duty on distilled spirits affects my 
constituents; but there is another feature in all 
these propositions in regard to which my con- 
stituents nave a ^ef^ interest, ami on which i 
feel U mj duty to submit some remarics^I alkide 
to the feature coHcefning wool. The Senator 
from Vit^inia proposes to reduce the duty on 
wool from thirty to eight per cent. I do not sup- 
pose that I can render myself verr interesting to 
others on the question of wool; but duty to my 
own constituents requires me to express my ▼ieWs 
at large, and wi«b some degree or particularity, 
because a great part of the premises which seem 
to have been assumed, or attempted to be shown 
in the computations on this subject, are altogether 
erroneous. I wish first to show where our fine 
wool comes firom,snd our coarse wool also, who 
l)reeds it, who raises it, who dips it.-* 

I have heard gentlemen in the other Hooso, 
and sometiines ^re, run a paraUel between this 
country and England, and say that we should 
calculate the eflfhot of takioe off the duty on wool 
here by the nesult of a similar msBSore in Eng- 
land. It is said that the result of taking off the 
duty on imported wool raised the price of wools 
in England, and therefore they conoAude that 
taking off the duty «n wool here will raise the 
price here. Even the Senator from Virginia to- 
day talked of our not raisinsr fine wool in Uhs 
country, and said we were obliged to go to So«<h 
America to import fine wool to mixwTih oorowa 
in order to moke broadcloth. I view these as the 
meat gross, extrevagant misstatements, perhaps, 
that were ever presented to a deliberative hotly. 
Another argument is, that titis country cannot 
produce fine wools, and that we must enable our 
manufticturers to ^t their fine wool iirom abroad, 
because it cannot be produced in this couBtry. 

Mr. HUD^TER. Did the Senator say that I 
stated our tf se woofci were brought from South 
America? 

Mr. OOLLAMBR. I sanndsnrtosd the Bern- 
ator 



Mr. HUNTER. I said the wools from South 
America were mixed with ours, to enable them 
to take color better. Fine wool is imported from 
Germany, Russia, and Australia. 

Mr. COLLAMER. On both those points I 
feel it my duty to make some remarks, and to 
trace somewhat the history of wool. I had occa- 
sion, some years since, in the other branch c^the 
Capitol, to speak on the subject; but that, prob> 
abiy , is wortity of very little recollection on the 
part of anybody; but 1 think it now my duty to 
make a brief statement. 

There are no fine wools in the world, raised 
anywhere on this earth, which are not all from 
the same family of sheep. By fine wool, I mean 
such wool as is sometimes called spinning wool, 
which is spun and wove into broadcloths, and 
kerseymeres, especially those which are required 
to take a finish; that is, after they trre wove and 
Allied, there is a face raised upon them by either 
cardine or teaslcing, and then tneyare sheared and 
pressed and calenderad, for the purpose of makin? 
a finish on them. That can be done only with 
fulling wool. Now, where do the ftilling wools 
come from? I say they are all from the same 
ihmily of sheep. 

At the perioo of our earliest aoqpdaintance with 
Spain, there was Ibund a certain breed of sheep 
called merino sheep. We do not know how earjy 
they were there. We have some inklings that 
they were there at as early a period as the Ro- 
mans had control of the country. Where they 
came from we know not; but the word " merino^* 
means ** overtheBe«i,'*and it was connected with 
the idea that these sheep came over the sea, so 
that probably they were not indigenous to Spain 
ori^ally. This is the family of sheep out of 
which an the fine wool sheep of the world were 
produced. For a number of centuries these sheep 
were entirely owned by the nobility and royal 
famiiy of Spain. They were pastured and driven 
north in summer, and south in the winter, so that 
they were always kept on green fields. They 
were kept in large flocks. They roamed south 
into Andalusia, and north into Castile. For 
many centuries men were prohibited , under the 
most severe f«naltie8, from carrying any sheep 
out of the kingdom. A man who exported a sheep 
was sentenced to the galleys for life. None of 
these sheep were obtained in the rest of Bkirope. 
In 1784 or 1785—1 will not be exact in the date, 
but at any rate between 1780 and 1790— the King 
of Spain gave a flock of these sheep, forty in 
number, to Creorge the Third. The English Ring 

Sve him, as a royalpresent in retum, six Eng* 
h ooaeh horses. Tnese shoep were placed at 
Windsor, under the care of Sir Joseph Rinks, 
and the uunost exertions were made to induce the 
use of tint kind of fine sheep among the farmers 
of EngUmd . To this day England does not raise 
a pound of wool out of which you can make a 
vard of broadcloth tiiat any gentlsKwn in this 
aouss wears. For a long time all her fine wool 
has come from abroad. After Spain went into 
the business of digging gold in South America, 
all her wool was exported to England, there 
manufactured, and sent back to Spam to be sold, 
and they due gold to pay for it. The result lias 
been, that wbUe ^key have run down, England 
has ran up. 

I wish to show why that flock of sheep ^d not 
succeed in England, and to show the difference 
between their condition and ours, to see why fine 
wools succeed here and cannot there. At the 
same time that that present was made to Oeorg[e 
the Thhrd, a similar present was made to Louis 
the Sixteenth. The flock given to the Kine of 
FVance was put on the Ramboullet farm, which 
was then the royal farm, and is still, Bonaparte 
having always kept it. That flock of sheept, 
bred in, as I shsil hereaAer mention, is the French 
merino of die present day. 

At the same time the same present was made 
to the Eleoior of Saxony. The flodc which went 
to the Elector of Saxony wns attended to and 
seleded all the time for the finest woo), without 
legavd to siiDe. The Frtneh sdeoted spith regard 
to siss. The Gkrmans selected for fineness of 
wool merely. The flock given to the Elector of 
Saxony is the basis, the origin, tho parentage 
of all the Saxony wool of the worid> now to be 
fOQMi all sror .m^nsiA, dilnsiat Hungsryf and 



Russia, and this country 
show. 
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About the latter part of the last esntury, there 
was introduced into England that branch of farm** 
ing called the turnip culture, which is the basis 
of prosperity to the English agriculturists at the 
present day. Everything^ in England which sus- 
tained human life, every thing that the people could 
eat, was very dear, as we alT know, until a recent 
period, since they have taken off their sliding^ scale 
of duties on wheat, and allowed foreign provisions 
to be introduced for the benefit of manufactures. 
The turnip culture was this: they sowed a lam 
fiekl, especially on the downs of England, witk 
turnips— generally the Swedish turnips— and then 
in the falfof the year th^ wonid put upon the 
turnip fields a flock of meir native long wool 
sheep — ^Che beet improved breeds of which are the 
South Downs and the Leioestershtres. Those 
sheep ate the turnips on the ground. There was 
no gathering them — no catting them up. When 
they exhausted one field they went to another, 
and so on through the winter. The ctimate being 
niild, they wintered in the fields on the turnips i 
U)d were in a ^e condition for mutton in the 
spring.' A mutton sheep in England at that day 
and now, averages fcom eicfhty to one hundred 
pounds dressed off. The fivench merinoes, with 
all the improvements they could give them by 
breedingin,donotaveragemorethan forty poumn 
dressed off* The mutton of tlie English sheep 
would comfnand in the British market, and lias all 
the time for thirty years iMck, fVon ten to twelve 
cents a pound, h is a very supeiior mutton. 
'That is not all. When a piece of land in Eng- 
land had been tilled in the manner I mentioned ^ 
and the sheep herded upon it, it would produce 
twenty-two bushels of wheat to the acre, and that 
wheat avevages firom ^two doUars to two dollara 
and flfty cents a bushel in England at all times. 
Bearing these ihcts in mind, yon will hee how 
fruitless was the attempt to introduoe into Enr* 
land these tittle merinoes, small sheep» whidi 
shear about three pounds and a half in their nat- 
ural condition as they came from Spain. Even 
the French merinoes,as they have improved them, 
yield but six, and sure from three to three and n 
half or four pounds. The farmera were told by 
the nobility, ** The King has made me a present 
of some fine wool sheep, and we want you to at 
tend to them, so as not to bo dependent on foreign 
countries for our supply of fijie wool. * ' The farmer 
saw at once that the wool from these sheep would 
not bring him more titan two ahiliings steding n 
pound for three pounds, while the long wool sheep 
would shear eigntorten pounds of wool; and then 
tlie inquiry was^ how much will that Uttle sheep 
bring for mutton ? Not a cent. You can never 
make valuable mutton of it. In Vermont, where 
we have so many fine wool sheep, our people use 
litile or no mmtton, though we have a little lamb 
ocoasionally. i never snw aay mutton there that 
compared at all with the Vtrgima mutton, which 
I see here. Indeed, I am reminded of an anec- 
dote of an old neighbor of mine who was rather 
fond of mutton. He used to talk about these little 
merino sheep, and said, ** When you got a quarter 
of it dressed off, you could see the light between 
the ribs. In good old times, when ws had the 
large sheep, a man might eoout and steal n 
sheep, and bring home someUiing for his family 
to eat, but now, if you bring home one of these 
little merino sheep you might as well have a 
tin hintem to eat.^' [Laxightsr.] The English 
farmer said at once: '' I can do nothing with 
these little sheep; I may get two or three dol- 
lara for the wool-; but 1 can get ten dollars for^ 
the carcass of ths nMstton sheep, if I lose all' 
else. Besides, these little sheep cannot live in 
the fields in the winter. They are not stout 
enough to endure that. I mnst have the lai^ 
sheepforthe mutton I can get outof it,and because 
it will live on the fields in the winter and enrich 
my land, so that it will yield twenty-two bushels 
of^ wheat to ths acre." That is the average in 
Enghwd; our average is netfovrteen. Do you 
wonder, Mr. President, why they would not in- 
troduce and ado|>t the merino breed of sheep in 
England? You can see nt ones why it was so. 
After the wtssost exertions for some thirty yeare 
in trying to do this, and sussseding not at all« 
finny^rite-iiBynl flosk of Ant voolshMp wns sold 
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at auction. 1 have seen the account of those sales ^ 
in the Library of Congress, showing to whom 
each sheep was sold, and how much it was sold 
for. 

While this business was ^oinj^ on in England 
with this want of success, in Saxony they had 
attended to ibat family of sheep which came to 
the Elector of Saxony, and had bred in entirely, 
with regard to fineness of Uie wool. They liad 
shepherded them on the fields and plains of Grer- 
many, and bred them, in fine, by selecting the 
finest all the time, without regard to size. The 
result was, they got a delicate, small, tender 
sheep, called the Saxony sheep, which is all over 
|he regions I have mentioned. 

The gentleman who bid off, in 1817 I think, 
the greater part of the royal flock that was sold 
in England, was a captain in the British Navy. 
His name I do not now remember; 1 think it was 
Mitchell, or some common name of that kind. 
He went, about the same lime, to Saxony, and 
bought a larger flock of the Saxony breed, and 
carried them both to Austciilia. That is now the 
family of Australian sheep; their wool is a fine 
silky wool. It has beenilprodaced by crossing 
the breeds from England and Saxony. 

Now, how came these sheep in our country? 
Mr. Livingston, who was our Minister to France 
in the latter nan of the reign of Louis XVI., got 
a few sheep trom the Ramboullet flock in France, 
and carried them to New Rbchclle,in New York. 
Coloml Humphries, of Conneciicut, was our Min* 
ister 10 Spain at that time, and he got a few sheep 
as a present from the King of Spain. They were 
taken to Conneciicut; but they never amounted 
to much. 

About 1810, at Bonaparte 'sjecond invasion of 
fipain, when lie had possession of the Prices of 
Peace, and was endeavoring to reestablish Joseph 
Bonaparto on the Sp&ntsh throne, tlie Cortes or- 
dered tile sale of the royal flocks, for the purpose 
of raisins money to defend the nation, giving to 
the purchasers the rieht to carry them out of the 
kingdom. William Jarvis, who is still Hving in 
Vermont, was then our consul at Lisbon. Seeing 
thisadvertiscmentyhc wentinto E^tramadura,ana 
at that auction bid oflft leycn hundred of the sheep. 
He sent them to this country — to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, and lioston— reserving 
a flock to himself, as he was about to return 
home. He returned with his flock to his farm 
in Vermont, whore he now resides, and where be 
has kept that fatnily of sheep to this day. He 
lias shearings of each year from that time to this, 
marked with the dotes, so that you can compare 
them, and see whether the wool is improving or 
deteriorating. There is a decided improvement. 
It is a great deal beuer than when he brought the 
flhccp from Spain. His importation was the basis 
of the merino sheep of this country. I well re- 
member, that soon aAer the close of the last war 
with Great Britain, in which ws suflTered so much 
for the want of woolens, some of these sheep, a 
year or two old, sold for $400 a piece. I have 
•ecn a little merino sheep, that a man could carry 
under his arm, sold for f400. They were thus 
introduced into New England, and they have 
fradually spread oflT into Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, and so on West. As late as 18S6, 
after we bad entered upon the protectiye system 
in relation to woolens, and especially aAer the 
act of 1828, our people went to Saxony, and ob- 
tained some of tlie Saxony flock, as a finer wool 
■heep. Considerable numbers of them were im- 
ported in those two years; but they did not 
answer our purpose at the North* They were 
too feeble; tliey were not stout enough ior our 
climate; they did not winter well; but they have 
done pretty well in some parts of the country — 
I have particularly on my mind Waahineton 
county, in Pennsylvania, where they are produc- 
ing Saxony wool of high quality. In Ohio they 
have crossed the Saxony with our eastern meri- 
noes; and a large part of the wool of northern 
Ohio now is of as high grade as the full blood 
merino, and perhaps a grade beyond that and 
Saxony together. 

i have thus, Mr. President, attempted to show, 
in a brief, summary manner, that fine wool is all 
the product of a single family of sheep. What- 
ever differeaoe thwps im in its quality aependf on 
tbosai«,fiiid tha brssdiag', and ]»f«baUy sooio- 



what slightly on the climate and the feeding. In 
Saxony their flocks are driven under shelter in 
the hot days of summer.. There are sheds for 
them to protect them from the heat of the sun. 
That care is not taken 'in this country; perhaps 
they do not need it here. In Australia tne wool 
made from the English and Saxony merino sheep 
is a fine and rather lotiger wool than ours. It is 
rflky. Some few of those sheep have been taken 
to orazil and Chili, and there crossed with the 
native sheap, producing a rather better quality of 
wool, but still a coarse wool. The great body 
of the long wool, which is combing wool, for the 
making of worsted, is English wool. The coarser 
wools, which^we use for nocking, carpets, blan- 
kets, and coarse articles, are the Smyrna and Rio 
Janeiro wools. The wools cited in your commerce 
and navigation reports as Smyrna wool comes 
from Asia Minor; and the wool quoted as Buenos 
Ayres is from Rio Janeiro and other parts of 
South America. 

The difference between us and England is, that 
they raise coarse wool, and they may very well 
admit free of duty fine wool for their manufac- 
tures without interfering with the home produc- 
tion of wool, whereas the great body of our sheep 
are raised for fine wool. I do not say that it is 
as fine as the finest Saxony, but it is a fine spin- 
ning, fulling, felting wool. Can it be said for one 
moment that there is any degree of parallelism 
between us and England } We may well let in 
coarse wool; and under the protective tariff of 
1842, all wool below seven cents a pound was let 
in without di^ty at all. It is not that that troubles 
our people, but it is the fine wool. Gentlemen, 
then, will see at once why it is that we cannot be 
considered as parallel to England in this matter, 
and why the same law cannot produce the same 
effect here that it did there. The Secretary of the 
Treasury says, in his report, that if we put oar 
manufacturers on the same footing that manufac- 
turers are in foreign countries, they will succeed. 
That cannot be done until some commercial mil- 
lennium that we have never yet seen arrives. How 
is it in France } There are thirty millions of peo- 
ple, probably more, in France. When Bonaparte 
adopted what was called the continental system in 
Europe, he established for France an utter pro- 
hibition of the importation of manufactured goods 
from abroad, and especially from England. • The 
object was to break down England. He said it 
was the English loon^ t|^at met him everywhere; 
the English manufacturers furnished the money 
that pointed the bayonetaat him all over tlie con- 
tinent. It was'to oreak down England that he 
persuaded or coerced the different Powers of Eu- 
rope to join him in what he called the continental 
system. He got the whole continent of Europe 
united against Great Britain's manufactures. It 
was the backing out of Russia by the influence of 
England, that caused the convulsion and brought 
on the final catastrophe; but from that day to this, 
in France, there has been an utter prohibition 
against the importation of manufactured woolens. 
The French may well bring in wool free of duty, 
because they have thirty millions of people, and 
their own manufactures have the exclusive com- 
mand of the clothing of them. To talk in this 
Hall of so making our tariff as to giye our man- 
ufacturers a common chance with the manufac- 
turers of France is prepostcftous. Soon after the 
late alliance of England and France, the present 
Einperor of France was told that this prohibition 
in France was illiberal, unadapted to tne age, and 
ought to be relaxed. He made his edict permit- 
ting the importation of wool, and agreeing to take 
off, at a certain time, the prohibition on the im- 
portation of woolens; but in order to reconcile 
the French manufacturers to these proceedings, 
he decreed that a bonus should be paid upon all 
exported woolens of French manufiicture. Thus 
the chance of letting into France foreign woolens 
was to be made up to the French manufocturer by 
pajring him a bounty on his exportation. Tiiat 
was continued until last October, when the com- 
plaints of the manufacturers were such that that 
decree was superseded by an order that it should 
not take effect for six years. No importation of 
woolenr into France can be allowed for six years. 
Whether it will ever be allowed in point of fact, 
I do not pretend to say. 

Tht tdta wlitah 10 lupt up in tho lapoit Of the 



Secretary of the Treasury seemed to me at first 
to be very strange, but now it appears to be 
adopted by the Finance Committee. It is to 
sacrifice wool. Formerly, the lamb was offered 
up as a sacrifice; but now we are to offer up wool 
and the wool-growers, for that is the only article 
of our production at which this free list is aimed. 
From what do you raise revenue ? From spiriu, 
sugar, woolens, cottons, silks, and iron. These 
six articles yield the great bulk of the revenue. 
The others are mere trimmings. As to the duty 
on spirits, I do not feel much interested in it. I 
say the blow is aimed at wool alone of all these 
classes of American production. Why is it ? It 
would seem to be this: we will sgree to log-roll 
and make peace with iron and sugar, and this 
interest anu that and the other interest; we will 
all strike hands against wool; wool must come 
down. 

There are some features in oonnection with this 
matter about which I should desire to spsak with 
more particularity, but I left my books at my 
room, hardly supposing that I should be called 
upon to use them. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in order to coax, or persuade, or convince 
the people of the propriety of taking the dutv oflT 
wool, has made a great body of tables, which are 
presented in his report. He says there has been 
a large protection on wool, but there has not been 
an increase of its production at th» same rate as 
the increase of population. How does he proye 
it? Look at his tables, and yoa.will find bow ho 
makes it out. He has but two materials upon 
which to go-r-the census returns of 1840 Hni of 
1850. According to these returns, sheep and wool 
have diminished slightly in Vermont, and con- 
siderably in the other New England States. Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island never had an)r con- 
siderable interest in wool growing, and have none 
now; Connecticut never had any; New Hamp- 
shire had some, but has very little now. The 
fine wool ^heep from Saxony and England and 
Spain, of which I have given the history, have 
spread West. We had a protective tariff on 
woolens under the acts of 1818, 1838, 1839, and 
1842. When the tariff of 1842 was arranged, 
commenced the great migration of sheep to the 
fertile valleys and hills of New York, Peaosyl- 
vania, western Virginia, Ohio, and so on into 
Michigan, and now into Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. The process continued of purchasing at 
the Elast and taking; them to the West, importing 
a few at the same time to cross the breeds. That 
went on for six or ei^bt years gradually, and 
since then the ratio of increase has reduplicated 
constantly, and it has been going on of late years 
with accelerated velocity. The increase Im by geo* 
metric, instead of arithmetic, progression. Now 
let us turn to the notions of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He takes the census of 1840, and 
shows the amount of sheep then in the country, 
and then he takes the census of 1850, showinr 
the number of sheep and the quantity of wool 
raised at that time. Then, in order to get up to 
1855, to lay the foundation for his conclusion, he 
takes tha ratio oi increase from 1840 to 1850, and 

S'ves half of it as the increase from 1850 to 1855. 
nring the last five years the ratio of increase 
may have been double or treble what it was in 
the preceding ten years; but he ^i^es the saoie 
ratio as befbre. How fallacious is that reason- 
ingi He makes out that we raise bow about 
40,000,000 pounds of wool a year. The New 
England manufacturers, the most leading and in- 
telligent of them-^-among them the Senator from 
Rhode Island, [Mr. Jambs]— 4igree, by the returns 
of their own work, that we raisea more than 
fiO,000,000 pounds last year. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has not got two thirds of the actual 
amount. Last year, over 00,000,000 pounds of 
wool were actually purchased and worked up in 
the factories. This fact shows hoer utterly mis- 
taken is. the Secretary's basis of calculation. 

But after all, the great argument is that the 
manufacturers must Ge aided. I do not suppose 
any one who Is acquainted with me would imagine 
I had any enmity or personal dislike to manufac- 
turers. They are all about me. They are my 
near neighbors, though to be sure the number of 
them in Vermont is compsratively small compared 
with the number in the rest of Netr England. 
As the Senator Arom Vixfinia insists on his prop* 
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osition to remodel our whole tariff, recast our 
financial avstem — aa he goes back to first prin- 
ciples, ana attero]:)t8 to apply them, I must be 
excused for following his example. 

I advance, as an initial principle, standing in 
limine on this topic, that you cannot successfully, 
by any forms of financial protection in the way 
of tariffs, force into ultimate success and perma- 
nent prosperity any manufacture which depends 
for the supply of its materials upon foreign coun- 
tries. That IS hot-bed, forced protection. If it 
has to depend oo the foreign supply for the raw 
material, the manufacture never can succeed if it 
be a necessary of life. The attempts that may 
be made from time to time temporarily to do that 
will be fatal to the men who engage in the exper- 
iment. Apphr this principle to the case of wool. 
If our manufacturers are to be aided by duties 
kept on woolens, and are to be aided to set up 
manufactures by getting material from abroad, 
from the very countries which manufacture 
woolens, I say, if they do so, they will not suc^ 
ceed. There are no people on earth who will 
submit to be taxed on their woolens or any neces- 
sary of life merely for the benefit of the manufac- 
turer. The attempt to do it will fail. The law 
may be passed with that object; manufactories 
may be built; but they will just as certainly 
finally fall down on the heads of their builders as 
they build them, because the people will not sub- 
mit to it for any great length of time. The true 
principle which has been subscribed to and sus- 
tained by our leading statesmen of all political 
parlies, General Jackson included, is, that where 
an article of manufacture is a necessary of life to 
a people, it should have a discrimination of duties 
in its favor to enconrage it, provided it can be 
supplied with its elements from the production 
of our own country. All depends, however, on 
the last element in the proposition. It is good for 
nothing without it. 

What is the history of our woolens? While we 
were colonies, we were furnished entirely with our 
woolens from England. Great pains were taken 
by England to prevent any manufactures what- 
ever in this country. We made a little in a 
domestic way, but a law was passed that no man 
should export colonial manufactured articles from 
one colony to another. In short it was stated in 
the British Parliament that the colonists should 
not be permitted to make a hob-nail. We carried 
the raw materials to England, and there they were 
manufactured for us, and we paid four hundred per 
cent, to them for doin^ it. When we passed out 
of the condition of colonies, and became a com- 
mercial people of ourselves, very soon came the 
difficulties in Europe and the long wars on the 
continent. We were then the carriers of the 
world, and made our money by commerce, and 
could at any time supply oumelves with what we 
wanted, being almost the only neutral afloat. All 
went as merry as a marriage-bell until we got in 
conflict with England again in 1812. There may 
not be many gentlemen present, though theite are 
some, who know something about that war. I 
lived at that time, and I remember its incidents. 
I had a little to do with it. I was pretty young 
at that day, but not so young; as the woman who 
could not tell when she was bom — it was so long 
a time ao^o. [Laughter.] I know that in 1814 I 
had to give fourteen dollars a yard for a piece of 
blue broadcloth, and pretty blue at that. I know 
there was very great suflrering in the Army for 
blankets. I know that distress prevailed in all 
tjuartora for the want of woolens in all the forms 
in which they are used. We folt and knew all 
that; and when we came out of the war our peo- 
ple oagerly seized hold of the merino sheep and 
bred them in. Manufactories commenced durin? 
the war. There never was a yard of broadcloth 
piadp in America until the war of 1812. Then 
it was mad** in Rhode Island, by Mr. Brown, I 
bf-lieve. We began in that way from necessity. 
Immodiately after the war, in l816, a protective 
duty was laid, and in 182dit was enlarged so much 
ss to create great dissatisfaction at the .South. 
Thrn commenced, or rather manifested them- 
Bplvf»s more fully , the objections of South Carolina 
to f\ protective discriminatinff tariff. We went on 
under that act until 1832, when Mr. Clay's com- 
promise tariff bill commenced. By that scheme the 
duties were to come off ten per cent, a year until 
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they came down to twenty per cent. We went on 
successfully and prosperously in growing sheep, 
spreading the increase of them over the country^ 
and in manufacturing woolens, until that time. 
These interests lived when ten per cent, came off; 
they lived when twenty per cent, came off. In 
1840 the duties on woolens came down to twenty- 
five per cent., and were to come down to twenty 
in 1841; and in 1840 every woolen manufactory in 
America stopped. I know — it is a matter within 
my own personal recollection— that the clip of 
wool of 1840-41 was not sold until 1842. K^ot a 
pound of wool was sold in New England for those 
two years unless some sold on sheriff's execution. 
There was not a spindle running on a woolen 
thread throughout America at that time. 

When the tariff act of 1842 was passed, the 
hum of the loom, the bustle of activity was again 
heard. The price of wool rose, ana the manu- 
facturer did well. That went on until the tariff 
of 1846. Our present law is not as protective 
of wool and woolens as the tariff of 1842, and 
under it the manufacturing interest has not been 
so successful. The principal difiiculty is that 
there are no specific duties in the act of 1846 as 
there had been in the tariff of 1842 and preceding 
tariffs. 

This is a brief and summary history of the 
progress of the wool-growing and the wool-man- 
ufacturing interest in this country. Now, it is 
said, our manufacturers must have the rotD mate' 
rials free of duty. The broadcloths themselves 
when manufactured are raw materials to the tai- 
lor, and on the same principle the tailor ought to 
have his materials without duty. No man wears 
broadcloth until it is made up into garments. 
Sugar is a raw material, iron is a raw material, 
bloom iron and rough forged horse shoes; nails 
are a raw material. 

The idea which I have advanced is that a man- 
ufacture depending for its materials on a for- 
eign supply can never continue in existence and 
prosperity by protective tariffs. But we are told 
that if we will allow our manufacturers to go 
abroad and buy their wool cheap, they will there- 
by put the factories in operation, and create a de- 
mand for our own wools, and increase their price 
in the market. That may do to tell the marines, 
but when you reduce the proposition to plain 
English, every man can see its fallacy. You 
propose to fix the tariff so that the manufacturer 
can buy fine wools cheap, and the wool-grower 
sell them dear. That certainly is a very difficult 
problem, but that is what is attempted to be 
shown in this case. They say they are going 
actually to effect that. They are gom^ to carry 
out the experiment of the man who fired at a calf 
in the bushes, thinking it was a deer, and missed 
it, and when joked about it said that he fired in 
such a way as to hit it if a deer, and miss it if a 
calf. [LAughter.] You propose now to arrange 
things in such a way that the manufacturer can 
buy wool cheap, and tne grower sell it dear. It 
is a paradox. But it is said that we do not pro- 
duce such wool as will do for the woolens this 
country needs. How are you going to encourage 
us to do it? Are you going to let in all foreign 
wools and not take ours? What will be the nat- 
ural result? I should think to kill all the sheep, 
and make ourselves dependent in peace and war 
on the foreign supply, and set up a body of man- 
ufacturers who are at the mercy of the foreign 
supply at any time. England , Russia, or France 
can lay a prohibitory duty on the exportation of 
wool, and where then would be our manufactu- 
rer.' If war should come on, where will be our 
supply? Are we to arrange affairs in such a 
manner that we shall be dependent as we were in 
the last war with England, and while we were 
colonies of England ? Is that the object ? That 
such will be the effect must be obvious, I think, 
if this policy be adopted and carried out. 

The {Secretary of tne Treasury tells us that wt 
manufacture more wool than we produce. That 
is true. Then it is said the wool-grower need 
feel no concern, because all his wool is used up 
now, and there is not enough of it. It is said that 
if foreign wool be admitted free, a greater demand 
will be created, and encouragement will be given 
for an enlar^d supply. In this connection we 
should consider the price of wool, for that is 
deeply involved in this matter. I have every 



week, and sometimes more frequently, as regular 
a return of the market price of wool as any south- 
ern planter, however elevated he may be, has of 
tho'price of cotton in Europe. Our peoplfe who 
are interested in this matter keep themselves daily 
advised as to the price of wool. In all our coun- 
try papers the regular market price of wool is 
given week by week and day by day. I have now 
in my room the market price of wools in Boston 
on last Priday. Our wool is the merino wool, 
and its price is from fifty to sixty cents a pound 
in the Boston market. The prices of the Saxony 
wool, the finest sheep attenaed to in Pennsylva- 
nia and a part of Ohio and western Virginia, are 
sixty to sixty-seven cents a pound. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. Where do they manufac- 
ture it? • 

Mr. COLLAMER. Perhaps that is a very 
natural question. It is true our people make very 
little of what is called finishea or faced broau- 
cloth and kerseymeres, but it is manufactured 
into such cloth as I now wear for pantaloons. It 
is manufactured in Connecticut ana all over New 
England in large quantities into the various col- 
ored cloths you see used by people all over the 
country. The wool raised from our poorest 
native sheep will average about twenty -five cents 
a pound. Any of i^that is crossed with the finer 
breeds runs up from thirty-five to fifty cents. Fifty 
cents we regard as the full price of the merino 
wool. 

It is said, however, that we do not supply 
American wools for broadcloths, and that tnere 
are only two broadcloth factories in operation in 
our country, and they are for the Army and 
Navy. Large quantities of woolens are made, 
however. One of my nearest neighbors, in one 
factory, employs one hundred and thirty hands 
all the time, and he has advanced his pecuniary 
condition very rapidly within the last five or six 
years. It is a successful business. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, however, has given us lists 
showing that the importation of foreign woolens 
has largely increased. I wish to call attention to 
that. It may be an utter fallacy. He tells us 
that from 1840 to this time the importations of 
woolens have gone up from $9,000,000 worth to 
^(30,000,000 worth. As I have already explained, 
you may one year import f 15,000,000 worth of 
broadcloth and keraey meres, and four years after- 
wards import $17,000,000 worth, according to the 
custom-house books, and yet import precisely the 
same quantity of yards in each year. There is 
nothing in tnese returns to convince^ any man 
that a single yard more of broadcloth is introduced 
into America now than there was ten yeare ago. 
I know the value of the imports in dollars is 
more than it was then; but wno does not know 
that within the last seven years the price of almost 
everything in the commercial world, both in 
Europe and in America, has almost doubled? 
There has been, on an average, an increase of 
more than thirty-three per cent, in the price of 
everything. Because you have increased your 
importations of foreign woolens in dollars, it docs 
not prove thot you have introduced a single yard 
of broadcloth more than before, and therefore all 
these returns and tables, so ostentatiously dis- 
played by the Secretary of the Treasury, prove 
nothing in the world. 

As 1 have said, the English import their fine 
wools. It is a little curious to ascertain where 
the English get their fine wools, to compare with 
those of Germany, France, Saxony, and the 
Zoll-Verein. The flock that was taken to Aus- 
tralia has produced the fine wools with which 
England is now mainly supplied. If gentlemen 
will look into the British Almanac for this year, 
they will find that last year England imported 
99,300,446 pounds of wool, and reexported 
29,453,446. Of the 99 ,000 ,000 pounds of imported 
wool, 74,000,000 came from Australia. They 
exported 29,000,000 of what they imported ; so 
that we find that the actual import was the 
70,000,000 pounds of Australian wool, received 
from their own province. That is all the fine 
wool they have, except a little from the Cape. 

There are coarse wools coming ft*om up the Med- 
iterranean — the Smyrna — and the Brazil wools, 
which compete in some manner with the Eng- 
lish long wools, from which they make most of 
their stuff goods. It is provided in this bill, as it 
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comes from the House of Representatives, that 
all wool imported into this country, worth less 
thrtM fifteen cents a pound.at the place of impor- 
ter ion, shall be put on the free list. Somegenile- 
mi'.n think that ought to run up to twenty centa, 
ill ordtT to cover the coarse wools. We imported 
last year 14,700,000 pounds of foreign wool; and 
I wisii to show the Senate, if they are desirous 
of knowing, though I do not suppose many of 
them take any interest in it, where it came from 
and what it cost; that coarse wool does not trouble 
our wool-growers at all. If it is to benefit the 
manufacturers, I would let them have it without 
duty altogether, if we can do it safely. If you will 
look throughout the list, you will nnd that small 
parcels were imported from diiferent places. From 
England we impoi^d 843,000 pounds, which cost 
at tne place of exportation $185,000 — over twenty 
cents a pound; and that is about the fair average 
price of English wool there. We received 51,000 
pounds of Australian wool, which cost, in Aus- 
tralia, thirty-one cents a pound. That is fine 
wool, of good quality. We imported from Tur- 
key in Asia— that is the Smyrna wool — 3,101,000 
pounds; from Buenos Ayres, 2,300,000 pounds; 
from Uruguay, whicti we call Brazilian wool, 
5,672,000 pounds; and a small quantity from 
Chili. That from Buenos Ayres co^t ten cents, 
and the rest nine cents. If we take the whole of 
the wools imported lastyear, (14,700,000 pounds,) 
and average the whole, including the line wool 
from Australia, itamounts to eleven cents a pound , 
the whole cost being $1,035,000. When the 
House bill provides that all wool, costing at the 
place of importation fifteen cents, shall be admit- 
ted free of duty, it includes all this coarse wool. 
There is one thin^, however, in this connection, 
which I must, in fairness, state. The House bill 
undertakes to provide against frauds, such as put- 
ting dirt in it, and thus reducing its value. The 
provision is, that if it has more than thirty-three 
per cent, of dirt and burrs, it shall be subject to 
the full duty of thirty per cent. I do not think 
that will answer. I think that will shut out the 
coarse wools altogether. I believe thsre is thirty- 
three per cent, of dirt in it as ordinarily imported . 
I believe all our wool will give more than twenty- 
five per cent. 

Mr. HALE. More than thirty-three. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Not that which is washed 
on the sheep; but all wool that is not washed on 
the sheep, 1 think, has more than thirty-three per 
cent, of dirt. The Buenos Ayres and Smyrna 
wool is always sheared without washing, thrown 
on the sand , and gathered up with dirt. We have 
machines for cleaning it, and it does not cost 
much to clean it. 1 believe all that wool has more 
than thirty-three per cent, of dirt, and some of it 
fifty percent. My opinion is, that if you mean 
fairly to let in free of duty all wools under fifteen 
cents a pound, that provision about thirty-three 
per cent, of dirt should be struck out. 

The bill of t|ie House of Representatives also 
provides that all wool costing nfty cents a pound 
or over, shall be on the free list. It seems to me 
that will amount practically to letting in all wool 
free. The Secretary of the Treasury says so in 
his report. He says the very fine and the very 
coarse ought to be let in free; but that the proba- 
bihiy IS, such a law would be very difficult of exe- 
cution, and might amount to nothing at all. I 
strongly suspect that will be made practically 
to bring the maximum and minimum together, 
find the result will be to admit all wool free of 
duty. If we ever mean to go on with any proba- 
bility of success in manufacturing our woolens, 
and especially tliose of good quality, the protec- 
tion to the material furnished in the country, and 
the protection to the manufacturer on the woolens, 
should keep pace pari pasnu. The Senator from 
Virginia says the reductions ought to keep pace; 
but how iDrsttily has he verified that in his propo- 
sition ! He has actually produced here to you, a 
bill wkich he proposes to substitute for the House 
bill, reducing the duty on all wool to eight per 
cent., and reducing the duty on woolen goods 
from thirty to twenty-three per cent. That he 
calls pari passu ! He has actually increased the 
protection on cotton manufactures by taking them 
out of the twenty-five per cent, schedule, and 
putting tliem in the thirty per cent, schedule. 
Vv'i»7 is ifiat ? 



Mr. HUNTER. I reduce cottons from twenty- 
five to twenty-three per cent. 

Mr. COLLAMEK. Yes; but you put them 
ihtQ the thirty per cent, scale, and then reduce the 

Mr. HUNTER. What matter if I reduce the 
duty? 

Mr. COLLAMER. But if you had left them 
in the regular scale, they would nave been reduced 
still more. 

Mr. HUNTER. Certainly. 

Mr. COLLAMER. When the Senator was 
going to reduce the schedule in which cottons 
were, he was very easeful to take them out, and 
put them in the next highest schedule, and then 
reduce the whole. That is the way to save cot- 
tons. Why is that? Are not the cotton manu- 
facturers doing well enough? I do not know 
whether they are or not; 1 do not know as much 
about them as about the woolen manufacturers. 
I suppose the difference is that cotton manufac- 
turers use a southern material, and by this ar- 
rangement may secure southern votes. You are 
to reduce the duty on wool to eight per cent., 
and then by getting the manufacturers and their 
friends and the South to join together, it might 
be supposed the measure could be carried, and 
wool be pulled over our eyes. That is the bid; 
that is the offer; I do not know that it will suc- 
ceed; probably it will; but I desire that it shall 
not succeed without its being distinctly under- 
stood that the wool is not so pulled over our eyes 
that we cannot understand it and see through it. 

Sir, if we ever expect to succeed and render 
ourselves an independent people as to our manu- 
factures, so as not to be dependent on a foreign 
supply which may be cut off in war, or at any 
time their caprice may dictate, wo should keep 
our duty pari passu on the raw material, and on 
the manufactured article. Do you not believe 
that we can produce fine wool in tliis country ? 
If anything aepends on the climate, if anything 
depends on the nature of the soil, if anything de- 
pends on discernment and enterprise, is it possible 
that we cannot succeed in this country? All we 
need is the ordinary protection which is given to 
American industry — such as is given to manufac- 
tures. If the manufacturer will cut loose from 
us, if he will demand a high duty on woolens, and 
require wool to be free, we shall be reduced a^rain 
necessarily to our colonial condition. How long 
will manufacturers succeed in that way? When 
the wool-growing interests shall be broken up, 
the wool grower, with the rest of the people, will 
say to the manufacturer, ** Why shall I keep 
twenty, thirty, or forty per cent, duty on foreign 
woolens?*' The answer will be that the manufac- 
turer may furnish woolen goods at the same rate 
as the foreign manufacturer. •* Will that do me 
any good ? You are going to get your wool from 
abroad ; and why should I keep up a duty to help 
the price of woolens merely for your benefit, while 
I leave the nation in the same dependence that it 
was before?'* It is not possible that any system 
of that kind can be perpetuated; and if it be 
entered upon, it must prove disastrous to the 
manufacturers ultimately, because it must break 
down. 

For these reasons, in ray opinion, the House 
bill admittin&r free of duty fine wools above fifty 
cents a pound ou^ht to be struck out, and that pro- 
vision for letting in coarse wools free of duty ought 
to be perfected by striking out that part which ex- 
cludes them if they have thirty-three per cent, of 
dirt, because that will shut them out. If you 
reduce the duty on woolens we cannot expect 
that you will keep it at its present rate on wools; 
'but do not reduce the woolens from thirty to 
twenty-three, and wool from thirty to eight per 
cent. 

1 am not at all tenacious of changing the House 
bill; 1 do not think it will produce any disastrous 
effect if it goes as it is; but I must say, in all can- 
dor, that 1 think that portion in relation to fine 
wools had better be stricken out, and the other 
portion perfected. I look on this whole process 
of changing the tariff at the present moment as 
temporary — I will not say temporizing. The 
exigencies of the moment, which press on the 
people in regard to the surplus in the Treasury, 
are such that they wish to reduce the revenue. I 
think proper measnires should be taken to reduce 



the revenue, but I know of only two courses to 
do that with certainty by a tarif!; Whatever you 
put on the free list, of course cannot augment the 
revenue. You may bring in as many articles aa 
you please free of duty, and you cannot tliercby 
augment the revenue; and, therefore, whatever 
articles subject to duty you put on the free list, 
you reduce, by so much, the revenue. There is 
only one other way of reducing the revenue by a 
tariff, and that is, to take some articles and pro- 
hibit their importation altogether. There are but 
these two extreme courses; thefe is no middle 
course that will effect the object with certainty. 
I do not say that experiments might not be made 
in a succession of years to do it; but I sa/ that 
the problem of reducing duties so as to reduce 
the revenue, is altogether too uncertain to speak 
of. There are so many corisiderations, so many 
elements entering into it that you cannot calcu- 
late with certainty. By reducing the duty you 
increase importations under certain circumstances, 
and again you may reduce the duties and yet 
reduce your importations and still increase your 
revenue, because of the rise of the price of the 
article. 

Again, you may reduce revenue by increasing 
the duties. This, however, is altogether an ex> 
periment. It is entirely uncertain whether you 
will do it or not. It may be that you will increase 
your revenue or decrease it. You may even k t 
the duty stand as it is, and import precisely as 
much as you did last year, and yet have a 
revenue greatly increased or greatly diminished, 
but especially increased, because the tendency of 

E rices is to rise. The surplus which you now 
avc in the Treasury is not the natural and ordi- 
nary result of commerce, or of the increase of 
our people; it is the result of the increase of gold. 
I do not say there is no other element; but that 
is the largest clement in the composition that has 
increased the price on everything you import. 
Your duties are laid ad valorem; and, as prices of 
articles rise, your revenues increase without your 
increasing your importations. The House bill 
increases the free list, and therefore it diminishes 
the revenue, because you cannot get any revenue 
out of those articles which pay no duty. The 
effects of any other changes are exceedingly prob- 
lematical. The probability is, that the scale of the 
Senator from Virginia, or the scale fixed by our 
Finance Committee, would increase the revenue. 

Both these plans go on the assumption that the 
present arrangement of the schedules by the tariff 
of 1846 is right. That is assuming what 1 think 
no man has a right to assume. If time permitted, 
I think I could show that the arrangement of the 
schedules of the present tariff is far from being 
conformable to the approved principles of polit- 
ical economy. It is very easy to fix a tariff if you 
mean to have a singly horizontal rate of duties on 
all importations; but you vary from that, up and 
down, as the circumstances of particular casea 
demand. P^or instance, you lay a larger per- 
centage on articles of luxury. All discerning 
people have done so. We frequently talk about 
the income tax of England, the window tax, the 
horse tax, the servant taxi^but look for a moment 
at the manner in which they affect the people. 
They tax only an excess of windows beyond 
three in a house, so that every poor man can have 
the light of heaven without taxation. On all 
chimneys but one, on all servants beyond a single 
household servant, on all incomes beyond -ClUO, 
or $500, they lay a tax. 

Mr. STUART. I wish to make a suggestion 
to the honorable Senator from Vermont. There 
seems to be a disposition on the part of the Senate 
to dispose of this question at some time during 
the present sitting. It is now half past four 
o'clock; and 1 suggest that between now and six 
o'clock we may get our dinners, and then come 
back in a condition to dispose of the question to- 
day. 

Mr. PUGH. We cannot dispose of it to-day. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I have no idea that tiiia 
whole subject of the tariff is to be arranged in six 
hours. 

Mr. STUART. I thought there was a dispo- 
sition to do that, and I think we can try it bettor 
after we have had our dinners. If the Senator 
from Vermont will yield me the floor, I will move 
that the Senate take a recess until six o'clock. 
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Mr. COLLAMER. I yield the floor for that 
purpose. 

Mr. PUGH. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope the Senate will not 
adjourn. I wish simply to say, once for all, that 
if we are to act on this matter, we shall have to 
act on it to-night, for to-morrow we must go on 
with the appropriation bills. It is for the &nate 
to say whether we shall act on it at all. 1 am 
willing to agree to a recess, but not to an adjourn- 
ment. 

The PRESIDONQ OFFICER, (Mr. Bioos in 
the chair^ The Senator from Ohio baa moved 
that the Slenate adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. STUART. I move that the Senate take 
a recess until half past six o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EVENING SESSION. . 

The Senate reassembled at half past six o 'clock, 
p. m., and resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 
5G6) reducing the duty on imports, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I desire, Mr. President, 
to make a few quotations from books and papers 
which I had not with me this morning, and which 
I was compelled to refer to f\rom memory. I said 
that in England it had been found most profit- 
able in their farmine to raise coarse wool and 
import the fine woof, and of course they let in 
the fine wool free of duty for the benefit of their 
manufacturers. We find it for our interest to 
raise the fine wool, and are willing to let in coarse 
wool for the benefit of the manufacturers, if they ■ 
want it without duty. That is the difference in 
the two cases. To show how the British market ; 
is supplied with fine wooU I have before me the \ 
British Almanac for this year, which states that • 
** the quantity of wool imported the past year ! 
into the United Kingdomwas 99,300,000 pounds" [ 
-—I stated from memory that it was 92,000,000 I 
pounds — " of which 74,612,000 pounds were front 
the British possessions out of Europe" — that is 
the Australia wool — **and thefe was rei^xported 
29,453,000 pounds," which leaves the amount 
they imported in the whole, taking out the quan- 
tity reexported, just about what they received 
from Australia, their own province, as I said. I 
spoke also of the present price of our wool. I 
wish to verify my statement by the prices current 
which I have before me. Last week, in Boston, 
the Saxony fleeces brought from sixty to seventy 
cents, and the merinoes from fifty-four to sixty 
cents per pound. 

Immediately before the recess, I was speaking 
of the manner in which, according to the ordi- 
narily accepted principles of political economy, 
duties should be laid. They are laid in all coun-. 
tries, in a great measure as far as practicable, so 
as to bring the burden of taxation on luxuries, 
on wealth. I was calling to mind some instances 
so as to show that the British internal taxes cure 
levied for that purpose — the British income tax, 
the window tax, the servant tax. 

The plan of the Senator from Virginia and 
that of the Finance Committee, go on the prin- 
ciple of preserving in a great measure the propor- 
tions of the present schedules, and scaling* tnem 
down. That goes on the ground that the present 
cast of duty is just and proper in the tariff as 
now molded. That is very far from true. If 
we are to mold and shape our finances with a 
view to any degree of permanence, that cannot 
be taken as a sound basis. For instance, dia- 
monds now pay only fifteen per cent., when 
woolen cloths, which everybody uses, areatthirty 
per cent.; wines are at thirty per cent., while 
brandy and spirits are at one hundred; silks are 
at twenty-five, while woolens are at thirty per 
cent. Silks are articles of luxury, used by yeo- 
pie of wealth, who can afford to gratify their 
tastes, and nobody has any objection to that; but 
I insist that the duties which are levied upon a 
silk dress should not be the same by percentage 
as upon an article of the utmost necessity, like 
printed calico, wanted by all people, and especi- 
ally by the poor. That, however, is the present 
cast of the tariff, and there is nolbing in either 
of tiiese plans which proposes to make any new 



apportionment so as to have the duties levied on 
articles of luxury. 

I wish now, Mr. President, to show who are, 
in point of fact, the producers of wool and sheep. 
Originally, in this country the sheep was intro- 
duced into the eastern pail of the United States, 
into New England, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland somewhat. It is said they are di- 
minishing. That is not true; but then it is said 
they are not increasing in proportion to the pop- 
ulation. That is not exactly true. Nothing is 
shown to prove it. The only foundation that I 
see for the allegation is the fact that the fine sheep 
have passed into a different section of the coun- 
try, are now owned and raised by a different order 
of people in a different quarter of the country. All 
that we know positively is from the returns of the 
census of 1840 and 1850; the rest is matter of esti- 
mation. In the State of Vermont, in 1840, we 
had 3,600,000 sheep; in 1650, 3,400,000. You 
see the number has diminished there, but I can 
show various reasons why that is the case. In 
all the New England States they diminished from 
1840 to 1650; but let us see where they went. 
Illinois, which in 1840, had 659,000 sheep, in 1850 
had 2,150,000. Michigan, which in 1840, had 
153,000, in 1850 had 2,043,000. Ohio, which had 
3,600,000 in 1840, in 1850 had 10,690,000. New 
York, in that period, increased from 9,000,000 to 
over 10,000,000. The sheep in Pennsylvania in- 
creased about half a million. In Kentucky they 
increased from 1,700,000 to 2,200,000; in North 
Carolina from 625,000 to 970,000. 

It thus appears that the raising of these sheep 
has passed to western New York, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois. Those 
States are now the growers of the fine wool sheep. 
The finest qualities of wool are in Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, and some in western Virginia. It is, 
therefore, not merely for my own constituents in 
the State of Vermont that I speak. If we are to 
take these returns as correct, their direct interest 
in this question is diminishing; but I say again, 
these tables do not show tlie extent of the in- 
crease. The Secretary of the Treasury calculates 
merely the rate of increase from 1840 to 1850, and 
shows that at that rate wc now raise about forty 
to sixty millions pounds of wool, whereas every 
manufacturer of intelligence in the United States 
knows that for two or three years we have raised 
and sold and used much over sixty miltions 
pounds. 

I desire now to call the attention of the Senate 
to where the broadcloths— which it is proposed 
to allow our manufacturers to make by bringing 
in fine wools from abroad, dutyfree — come from, 
and how they are paid for. They are mainly 
Gkrman cloths, made from the Saxony sheep. If 
gentlemen will turn to the Secretary ot the Treas- 
ury *s report upon commerce and navigation , they 
will find where the woolens come from. We 
cannot exactly ascertain, because all the German 
woolens do not come to us through the same port. 
Some come through England, and some through 
Havre. We have, however, in this report, a table 
of woolen piece goods that came through Bremen, 
and they amounted to $3,600,000. Those from 
England amounted to $500,000, and those from 
France, on the Atlantic, to $2,500,000. It would 
appear from this that nearly half these imports 
came from England; but if attention is paid to 
statement No. 19 in this report, exhibitmg the 
indirect trade of the United States, it appears that 
of the piece ^oods, $6,000,000 came from theZoll- 
Verein, which is composed of Prussia and the 
States associated with her in the Trades-Union, 
including Bremen. By the same table it appears 
that in the past year there has been imported into 
this country from the Zoll-Verein, mainly through 
the Bremen line, and partly through Havre* and 
England, $16,491,000 worth of various manufac- 
tures. When the Bremen line of steamers was 
established, in 1847, our trade with that country 
was about $3 ,000,000 annually in round numbers. 
In a period of ten years that commerce has run up 
from $3,000,000 to $16,000,000. This has been 
done since the establishment of the Bremen line 
of steamers. I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Virginia to the fact that last year we im- 
ported $16,000,000 worth from the Zoll-Verein , of 
which between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 worth 
were woolen goods. How were they paid for ? 



Let me turn the gentleman to table No. 1, in the 
same document, showing the domestic exports. 
He will there find that Bremen last year took 
$4,230,000 worth of cotton. 

Mr. HUNTER. Does the gentleman mean to 
argue that we ought to legislate so as to discour- 
age our woolen manufactures ? 

Mr. COLX. AMER. The Senator will hear my 
argument as I go on, if he chooses to attend to 
it. I said Bremen received $4,000,000 worth of 
our cotton. It is the third port in our exportationa 
of cotton — ^Liverpool being the first and Havro 
the second. At Hamburg, in the same quarter, 
^,250,000 worth of our tobacco was received. 
These two items give us about seven millions of 
dollars — enough to pziy for the broadcloth we im- 

rorted from the Zoll-Verein . Tjj^Q argument which 
deduce from this — I address it entirely to gen- 
tlemen from the South — is, whether it is a good 
arrangement for the southern people to have wool 
imported here at a low, nominal, or no duty, 
worked up into cloths and sold here, and the trade 
of the 21oll-Verein cut ofi*, these cloths to supply 
the place of those? In other words, is there any 
agreement made by which northern manufac- 
turers will take just as much cotton and tobacco 
as the Zoll-Verein tajces, because if that sgreement 
is not made, it will be a bad trade for your part of 
the country. 

Mr. HUNTER. I have heard the Senator's 
argument, and I think it amounts to this: that w« 
muSt so legislate as to discourage domestic man- 
ufactures, m order to import from abroad. 

Mr. COLLAMER. That is the gentleman 'fl 
conclusion. 

Mr. HUNTER. That is the fair conclusion 
from the Senator's appeal. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Probably we differ very 
materially on that point. I have never intimated 
that any manufactures should be discouraged. 
I have laid down my proposition, and what I 
now say, in my humble judgment, is perfectly 
consistent with it. My proposition is, tnat thera 
should be no manufacture made by legislation 
which cannot sustain itself with the materials it 
works upon produced in this country. 

Mr. HUNTER. Allow me to ask the Senator 
how the English cotton manufacturers are sus- 
tained? They do not produce the cotton, cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. COLLAMER. England is in a constant, 
distressing state of dependence for foreign cottons; 
a condition of dependence which this country 
should not incur in relation to our necessary 
supply of wool. Any man can in two minutes 
put a question that is capable of a perfect an- 
swer, and which has been answered a hundred 
times, when he knows that the answer will taks 
so long that nobody would listen to it. I have 
attempted to show, and I think I have shown, 
that tne condition of things in England and in 
America in relation to woolen eoods is utterly 
and directly opposite to each other. The Eng- 
lish find it best for themselves, in the condition 
of their agriculture, to raise only coarse^wool. 
That is the reason they are willing to introduce 
fine wool at little or no duty, because it does not 
compete with their home production. On the 
other hand, we have been and are trying to raise 
and have been so me what encouraged to raise, the 
fine wool. We are willing in the same way to 
admit coarse wool free of duty for the benefit of 
the manufacturers. We are directly at opposits 
points of the heavens, separated toto cfffo, and yet* 
oecause I say things could not be managed here 
as in England, the Senator from Virginia tries to 
make out that I have involved myself in incon- 
sistency. I admit no such thing. I sav that if 
we permit the home-produced article of wool to 
be protected as the manufactured article is — and 
we ask nothing further — ^we can then eo on and 
be able to furnish all our fine wool. While that 
is being done, trade may go on, and all may be 
operating well for the different parts of the coun- 
try — for the northern and eastern wool grower, 
as well as the southern cotton planter and to- 
bacco planter. 

Before I conclude, I beg leave to call attention 
to one other topic. It is quite obvious, Mr. 
President, that the proposed substitute of the 
Senator from Virginia is framed with a view to 
make one step in Uie right direction, as gentlemen 
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please to call it; that is, one step towards free 
trade. , There are many men who are desirous 
of going not only the first step, but the whole 
journey; and we must consider the first step as 
entering upon the journey with a view to accom- 
plish the end. I believe the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Toombs] once avowed that it was his 
purpose to bring us to free trade. I believe gen- 
tlemen will think better of that when they come 
to reflect how it is to be done. It will be remem- 
bered that by the Constitution of the United 
States direct taxes are to be apportioned among 
the several States according to their representa- 
tive population. I take it that free trade is direct 
taxation. If we do not collect our revenues from 
imports, we must of course collect them by direct 
taxes, unless we ^\ into the opinions of Barney 
Glenn, who held that all expenses ought to be 

Eaid out of the Treasury, and that there should 
e no taxes. Let us for a few moments consider 
the effect of direct taxation. There are some 
very plain elements which lie within our reach 
on that topic. In the first place, we have about 
twenty -five millions of people. In the next place, 
it must be admitted on all hands, that we want 
about fifty millions of dollars a year for the ex- 
penses of the Government ^t the present time. 
That is regarded as an economical sum in the pres- 
ent condition of the country. We have twenty- 
five millions of representative population, and as 
we want fifty millions of dollars, of course the tax 
must be two dollars a head. The problem is'one 
of easy application, and we can readily see how 
much each State would have to pay according to 
its population. Take the State of Indiana, which 
at the last census had 988,416 people. Her pro- 
portion would be $1,976,832 — almost two millions 
of dollars. Suppose we were to take from the 
State of Indiana uy direct taxation, $2,000,000 a 
year, to be collected in specie, carried out of the 
State, and expended out of the State, what would 
be its effect repeated year after year ? The State 
of Ohio had 1,980,000 people according to the last 
census, and her proportion would be $3,960,000 
a year, almost four millions of dollars. Suppose 
we wcrs to levy by direct taxation on the land and 
buildings in the Stale of Ohio $4,000,000 a year in 
specie, carry it out of the State, and use it for the 
Army and Navy and other governmental pur- 
poses, expending none of it there, unless indeed 
what little the delegation in Congress migh t by pos- 
sibility save out of their salaries and carry home. 
Take the State of North Carolina. Apply to her 
the constitutional three fifths rule as to slaves, and 
her representative population is 754,000, and their 
annual taxes would be $1,508,000. 

I ask gentlemen how long they suppose it 
would be possible for the States to endure this ? 
I believe a great security against such a result is 
found in the fact that our slave-holding brethren 
would then have to take an apportionment of 
taxes according to representation, and would, on 
that account, comparing their white people with 
the white people of the free States, have more 
taxes to pay. That furnishes one security that 
it is not likely to be adopted. But I put it now 
as if it were adopted; anu I ask how could States 
like North Carolina bear it? Large commercial 
States, like New York and Massachusetts, and 
perhaps Maryland, are accustomed to the con- 
stant use of large sums of money, and would not 
realize it so much; but I take btates which are 
not commercial States, such as North Carolina. 
Here is a million and a half of dollars to be levied 
on North Carolina, to be carried out of that State 
and spent abroad. I need not multiply words to 
show that that would be utterly unendurable. It 
would depopulate the State in five years. It 
would be impracticable. The taxes could not 
be paid for five years in succession. I have no 
doubt it would absorb the whole circulating me- 
dium of the State in two years, so that there 
would not be a single dollar left in circulation. 

I need not take time on this question. I simply 
desire to show what is involved in the idea of free 
trade. It may be a very Utopian fancy of gen- 
tlemen to say we should very much economize 
the expenses of Government if we had to put our 
hands in our pockets daily, and we should have 
less corruption funds. Still it is very desirable, 
bofore we take any steps in that direction, to count 
liiL' ro.st. 



I have, Mr. President, passed over the various 
topics to which I wished to call particular atten- 
tion on this occasion, and I desire to make a brief 
recapitulation in closing. 1 say, in relation to the 

frotection of woolen goods, that the attempt which 
believe is here madt to undertake to set up 
manufactories to be supplied by foreign material, 
and that, too, by taking off the protection from 
the home supply and discouraging it, will, if put 
into operation, have the effect of creating a forced 

frotection which cannot by possibility endure, 
n the next place, I utterly deny that there is any 
foundation at all for the remark that this country 
is not competent to the production of the finest 
wool in sunicient quantities with proper protec- 
tion. We have all the varieties of climate and 
soil adapted to the productions of any part of the 
world, and especially the growing of sheep of all 
the dificrcnt quahties that may be required. In 
the next place, I deny the suggestion that, by 
letting in foreign wool for the benefi.t of the man- 
ufacturers, you will enable them to get it cheaper, 
and at the same time furnish a market to the wool 
growers to sell it doarer. I insjst, also, that this 
matter of undertaking to get rid of the surplus' 
revenue of the Treasury, can never be efifected as 
proposed by the plan of the committee, or of the 
Senator from Virs^inia. I insist further, that it 
is not true that uiere is any occasion of alarm 
in consequence of the condition of the Treasury, 
for the sagacity of the community will adapt 
themselves to it. Indeed, I regard the result of 
throwing out this quantity of money , besides the 
amounts that arc semi-monthly received from Cal- 
ifornia, and England is constantly receiving from 
Australia, so far from producing any beneficial 
effect in point of fact, would produce an overflow 
of importations which would glut the markets of 
this country, and disturb the commercial relations 
of the people. By leaving the money where it is, 
we shall leave the community gradually to adapt 
their labors to the great and increasing quantity 
of gold coming into use. With these remarks, I 
leave the subject. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, in the month of 
July, 1846, the representatives of the Democratic 
party in Congfess attempted to frame a tariff 
act upon the principles then and now professed 
in the national Democratic platform. The object 
of that act — whatever its defects of detail — was to 
levy duties on those imported articles which 
would certainly, produce a revenue to the Gov- 
ernment; and, subordinate to this object, wherever 
discriminations were made, that the heaviest tax- 
ation should be upon articles of mere luxury, and 
the lightest taxation upon such articles of general 
necessity as the United States did not produce or 
manufacture. I understand that to be the policy 
heretofore proclaimed by the Democratic party ; 
and I agree to it as a Senator and as an individ- 
ual. I am opposed, therefore, to one feature of 
the amendment reported by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hunter] to the bill from the House 
of Representatives. That feature is not only a 
departure from the details settled by the act of 
July 30, 1846, but is in violation of Democratic 
policy and principles. I do not believe that a mora 
objectionable provision was ever made in the 
worst days of the protective tarifif system. 

The House of Kepresentatives would secure 
protection to the manufacturer, at the expense of 
all other persons, by an enlargement of the list 
of articles upon which no duty is to be levied; 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Brod* 
HEAD,] an advocate of the protective system, to 
some extent, tells us that tree trade in what he 
calls the ** raw material*' would be very advan- 
tageous. This phrase *' raw material*' seems to 
mean, however, only those articles in the growth 
or production of which his constituents are not 
interested. Now, sir, if the country is prepared 
to adopt an absolute system of free trade, with 
its consequence, direct taxation, I will not object: 
for whatever question I might make as to the 
convenience of such a system, I have been thor- 
oughly convinced, by an experience of one year 
in Congress, that my constituents will fare better, 
much better, than under the present system of 
indirect taxation, coupled with the exclusive pat- 
ronage, power, and protection bestowed by this 
I Government on the Atlantic States. 
' The Sonator from VirTinia has outdone the 



House of Representatives in afifording protection 
to manufacturers, and this by a transfer of arti- 
cles from one schedule, named in the act of July 
30, 1846, to another schedule. He tells us that 
the proposed reduction is equally upon manj- 
facturea and unmanufactured articles. Let u9 
examine. ^Under the act of July 30, 1846, mf.nu- 
factures of wool and wool unmanufactured were 
subjected alike to a duty of thirty per cent.; and 
why not? If Congress should look only to the 
sources of revenue, as some contend, these two 
descriptions of articles must b^ retained. We 
can rely on them to produce, from year to year, 
a large amount of revenue — sufficient, with other 
staples of importation, to defray oil the expendi- 
tures of the Government. But the Senator now 
proposes to reduce the duty on woolen goods, 
manufactured, from thirty to twenty-three per 
cent., and the duty on wool, unmanufactured, 
from thirty to eight per cent. And that he calls 
a proporiionabU reduction ! Sir, it is Vicither in 
keeping with the details of the act of July 30, 
1846, nor with the principles that act was intended 
to illustrate. It is only a scheme to afibrd the 
manufacturer of woolen goods a protection which 
the authors of the act of 1846 never designed — and 

Frotection, too, at the expense of the agriculturist, 
t is nothing less than a requirement that tlic agri- 
culturist shall g^ve tribute to the miuiufacturer. 

It is worth while, in tliis connection, to observe 
another fact. The tariff of 1846 classed the man- 
ufactures of cotton in schedule D, and imposed 
on them a duty of twenty -five per cent. The 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia reduces 
I the duty on all articles contained in schedule D 
I to nineteen per cent.; but its second section trans- 
fers the manufactures of cotton from schedule D 
to schedule C, and so the duty on them is only 
reduced from twenty-five to twenty-ihree per cent. 
I ask Democratic Senators, who nave resisted the 
doctrine of protection to manufacturers at the ex- 
pense ofthe agriculturist, for the lastfifteen years, 
to explain this novel system of " proportionablt*" 
reductions. The manufactures of cotton fall from 
twenty-five to twenty-three per cent.; the manu- 
factures of wool from thirty to twenty-three per 
cent.; and wool, unmanufactured, falls from thirty 
to eight per cent. 

There arc several other instances of this kind. 
Instead of adhering to the schedules constituti^d 
by the act of July 30, 1846, the Senator has vio- 
lated them; and tuerein has violated the principle 
of the act itself, and given a protection lo manu- 
facturers as unjust and inordinate as Uiey would 
desire. I do not transgress the bour^ds of truth 
when I declare that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia is more thoroughly a protpct- 
ivc tarifif than the bill which the House of Repre- 
sentatives has adopted. Not only so — not oi;iy 
does it sacrifice the agriculturist to the manufac- 
turer, but it discriminates unjustly between a^^ri- 
cultural interests. There are certain interr-sis of 
agriculture which it was thought advisai'le, in 
July, 1846, to protect from the infiuehce of foreiga 
competition. The cultivation of the suicar-caiie 
is one of these — an interest which requires the 
labor, and, to a great extent, measures the value, 
of African slaves. This interest, I say, was sup- 
posed to require some protection at the hands of 
the Government, and to Bfiford,also,an indisputa- 
ble source of revenue. Upon the latter-ground, 
perhaps, many voted against placing sugar on the 
free iist. The duty on that article is but sUsjhtly 
reduced. The duties on iron are but slightly re- 
duced. But when the Senator from Virginia came 
to wool — an article in reference to which the same 
arguments were applicable — he dealt with anun- 
sparing hand. May I ask the reason of this? 
What end is to be subserved ? 

The Senator tells us, to h% sure, that he dcsigua 
to reduce the revenue. If so, sir, why not im- 
pose a proportionable reduction, at least, o( ilie 
duty on cotton manufactured goods ? Why were 
they transferred from their former schedule ? 

Mr. HUNTER. I will tell the Senator. The 
duty on manufactures of cotton, not otherwise 
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provided for, is reduced from twepty-five to iw 
ty-three percent.; and they are lefi with the j»fimo 
duty as that imposed on manufactures of wool, 
iron, sugar, anu hemp. Is it not iusl that tliey 
should stand in the same scheduler 
Mr. PUGH. I am not debating tliai quest! oo 
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at present. The Senator said that he had adhered 
to the schedules contained in the act of July 30, 
1846} as well as to its principle. 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator is mistaken. I 
said I adopted that as the basis; but my plan was 
to take the schedules of 1846, with some altera- 
tiona and transfers. 

Mr. PU6H. The alterations and transfers 
completely di8arrans:e the schedules. I admitted 
that the oenator had somewhat reduced the duty 
on cotton manufactures; but if we are to turn 
from the question of mere revenue to the question 
of justice and equality, I ask him why so great 
reduction of the duty on wool? 

Mr. HUNTER. Because the reduction upon 
wool, in my opinion, would not injure it in the 
least. I gave my reasons for this opinion. 

Mr. PUGH. Iliatened to the Senator atten- 
tively. I heard him express that opinion, but I 
heard no reasons assigned for it. I will not so 
far trespass on the patience of the Senate as to 
engage in the argument of that question. Indeed, 
sir, I will not add a syllable to the complete and 
unanswerable demonstration which the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. Collamer] has just con- 
cluded. The truth is, Mr. President, that a re- 
duction of the duty upon unmanufactured wool 
has been the chief object of this enterprise from 
its commencement, it be^an with this; it has 
been prosecuted only for this; "knd if this should 
fail, \vc are admonished that the tariff cannot be 
amended at all. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has preached 
an annua! discourse on " free wool" ever since 
he came into office. The reports of the Congres- 
sional Globe show that the House of Represent- 
atives never was permitted to consider this subject 
with any degree of fairness. As soon as one 
scheme, proposed by the Committee of Ways 
and Means, bad been examined, and its enormi- 
ties exposed, the committee withdrew that and 
submitted another scheme, and another, and (I 
believe) still another. And after the House in- 
dicated distinctly that it would not sacrifice the 
wool grower to the woolen manufacturer, a sub- 
stitute was offered, containing that artful provis- 
ion which the Senator from VeAnont has just ex- 
posed; and by the aid of the previous question, 
with no opportunity for debate, the subsUtutc 
seems to have been forced through the Houst and 
sent to us. Well, sir, looking about for deliver- 
ance from this great wrong, threatened upon my 
constituents, what could more surprise me than 
to discover the Democratic chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance — a Senator from the agricul- 
tural and Democratic State of Virginia, preparing 
to deal a worse — a fatal blow ! 

I repeat, sir, that a reduction of the duties on 
wool would seem to have been the only purpose 
of those who profess to desire a reduction of^ the 
public revenue. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has never allowed the general subject to be con- 
sidered, for an instant, without presenting the 
particular question also. He has exhausted all 
the arts of sophistry and plausible statement, 
and at length betaken himself to figures — those 
figures of which the Senator from Vermont has 
made such cruel application. It is the misfortune 
of our Government that whenever a public ques- 
tion has been proposed — one which should be 
decided purely with reference to public considera- 
tions — some special, mean, selfish interest has 
interposed to defeat wise and Just counsels. Here 
is a great question of amending the financial laws 
of the Government, with a view to lessen the 
taxes of our people, and to prevent the accumu- 
lation of coin in the Treasury; it ought to be de- 
eided witlk fairness, and a due regard to the wel- 
lare of all. And yet a few manufacturers of 
woolen goods in New England and New York 
have seized upon it, and perverted the whole en- 
terprise into a scheme for sacrificing the wool 
grower of the West to their own aggrandizement. 
This reduction of the duty on wool to eight per 
cent, is the essence of the amendment to which 
tile Senator from Virginia has given his authority 
*nd great name. It is the object to be accom- 
plished by means of all these transfers and this 
circumlocution. I have not said so, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with any intention of unkindncss. I have 
tto such sentiment toward the Senator from Vir- 
ginia—none such toward the Secretary of the 



Treasury, or the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. I think all of them have been 
misled and deceived, grosslv, upon this subject. 
There are other features of^the Senator's amend- 
ment in respect to the propriety of which I enter- 
tain serious doubts. By tne act of July 30, 1846, 
a duty of one hundred per cent, was imposed on 
brandies and distilled spirits; and this for the 
reason that they were articles of mere luxury, 
and should sustain the most onerous burdens of 
taxation. The Senator has remitted almost two 
thirds of that taxation — reduced the duty from 
one hundred to thirty per cent. But, sir, I am 
80 anxious to remit the present surplus in our 
public revenue, and thereoy prevent tne extrava- 

fance of appropriations in which the Government 
as lately indulged, as well as to rebuke the cor- 
ruption which now stalks shamelessly before our 
sight, that I will consent to any proposition short 
of absolute ruin to my constituents. I appeal, 
therefore, to the representatives of the agricultu- 
ral States, whether in the North or the South, to 
restrain these woolen manufacturers within some 
reasonable limit. 

I know, sir, that the Senator from Virginia be- 
lieves this reduction will be of ultimate advantage 
to the wool grower. That is the pretext on which 
protective tariffs, paper money, and all other 
schemes of public and private plunder, have been 
excused, i cannot but admire that the Senator 
should have been deceived by it, and assure him, 
that with all his abilities, his eloquence, and his 
reputation, he never can persuade the wool grow- 
ers of the United States that they ought to be 
burdened for the mere aggrandizement of woolen 
manufacturers. 

Mr. President, I do not like the principles on 
whiph this revision of the tariff has been under- 
taken. I am not in favor of an extensive free list. 
I desire to approximate equality in taxation. I 
believe that the Government has no rigUtful au- 
thority to take one dollar from the pocket of 
any citizen, except for its legitimate and neces- 
sary expenses, and that those expenses ought to 
be reduced within very narrow bounds. I wish 
to see this a Government of small income — one 
which shall be compelled to husband its resources 
throughout each fiscal year, lest the public ex- 
penditiire should exceed the public revenue. 
Then, sir, we will have economy in the Govern- 
ment, and with it a prosperous people and honest 
public servants. In levying the amount thus 
required, I wish to see no preference of classes, 
interests, or individuals, one above another. For 
this reason, when it is proposed to reduce the 
amount of the Federal revenue, I object to laying 
a feather upon the manufacturer, and a weight 
upon the agriculturist. 

The legislation now proposed by the House 
of Representatives, and oy the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, has been once tried, and its mischievous 
consequences fully developed. Beginning with the 
tariflfactof April27, 1816, and proceeding thence 
to the act of May 22, 1824, and finally to the •» bill 
of abominations,*' so called, on the 19th of May, 
1828, this Government pursued a mad career of 
compelling the people at large to pay tribute to 
the manumcturers. Then, also, it became neces- 
sary to limit the revenues of the Government; and 
an act was passed July 14, 1832, by which the 
duties on wines and the appliances of luxury 
were reduced, whilst dyestuffs and other articles 
requisite for manufacturing purposes were placed 
on the free list. The duties on manufactunyl 
goods, however, remained without substantial 
alteration. The result of such a policy will be 
recollected by all. It drove more than one third 
of the States to poverty, and the States of Georgia 
and South Carolina to the verge of secession. 
Will you now repeat this experiment, in order 
to test the loyalty of the northwestern States? 
There is another excess of public revenue; and 
will you — instead of a fair and proportionable 
reduction of the duties on all imported articles — 
instead of relieving all classes and interests of the 
community alike from the burdens of taxation — 
instead of enabling each citizen to participate 
equally with others in the benefits of the Govern- 
ment — will you, I ask, pervert an enterprise so 
meritorious into a mere scheme for the aggran- 
dizement of manufacturers at the expense of 
agriculturists ? 



I should like to be informed, sir, what enor< 
mous crime a large portion of the citizens of Ohio 
have committed against the Constitution — against 
the peace and stability of the Union, that they 
should now be visited with the pains and penal- 
ties of this Virginia amendment? They never 
beset the Halls of Congress to obtain special or 
unequal legislation. They never engaged in any 
scheme to plunder the public Treasury or despoil 
the public domain. Tney have paid you taxes, 
from year to year, as you demanded — taxes 
which impair their industry and deprive them of 
comfort — taxes which exceed, infinitely, the ad- 
vantages they receive at your hands. These are 
the men who, in war, have left their homes and 
their harvests to repel the public enemy, and 
protect the national nonor. This great, indus- 
trious, honest, and (I might almost say) dumb 
class of the people — a class which has never im- 
portuned Congress for any favor — a class which 
sends no representatives to the lobby or the ante- 
chamber — a class for which you must look to the 
farm and the fireside — this class must now be de- 
stroyed as a holocaust to appease the greediness 
of tnose whom Congress has protected by boun- 
ties, by special legislation of all sorts, by unequal 
appropriations of public money, from the first day 
of our existence as a nation. The Senator from 
Virginia does not propose to relieve them at all; 
for whilst he reduces the taxation of others by his 
amendment, he increases their taxation — increases 
it, I say, because he removes a burden from the 
shoulders of those who are able, prosperous, 
powerful, and places that burden upon the shoul- 
ders of those who sustain already as much as they 
are able to bear. 

I have said that the House bill is bad enough, 
because, as the Senator from Vermont has demon- 
strated, the clause relating to the duties upon 
unmanufactured wool is so framed ias to mislead 
the agriculturist, to persuade him that he has 
not been sacrificed, whereas, practically, what- 
ever the intention, he will be ruined. But the 
House bill does impose a duty of twenty per 
cent., ad valorenHf on some descriptions of unman- 
ufactured wool, and the tender mercy of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia reduces even that to eight per 
cent. ! What would be said, sir, if I should pro- 
pose a like reduction of the duty upon so^ar? 
Would the Senators from Louisiana be as patient 
as they now arc ? And yet there are considera- 
tions peculiar to that question — considerations 
which, I frankly allow, it would be cruel to urge 
in the present maimed and helpless condition of 
the cultivators of the sugar-cane, but upon^which 
I might plausibly enlarge. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Will the Senator let sugar 
alone and defend wool? He wiiroblige me very 
much by doing so. 

Mr. PUGH. I only ask the Senator, then, to 
be as just toward my constituents as I have been 
toward his. I ask other Senators what they 
would pronounce of a bill which arbitrarily selected 
one interest out of all the interests of agriculture, 
and sacrificed it upon a general assertion like that 
made by the Senator from Virginia? 

Sir, my constituents engaged in the care of 
sheep understand their case better than the Sen- 
ator does — better than the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or all your congressional committees. They 
ask no privilege I ask none for them. I demand 
even that you shall levy on them a just and pro- 
portionable share of the public taxes. I will vote 
to impose that — yes, sir, to the uttermost dime; 
and I know they will pay it with cheerfulness. 
But I protest that they shall not bear the burdens 
of those who are more fortunately situated — those 
who are so much nearer the European markets — 
those who have larger capital, more ancient ac- 
cumulations of profit, and facilities which the 
western farmer has not. 

Why, sir, when Ohio sends a barrel of flour to 
tlte city of New York she must send it through 
the entire length of the State of New York, and 
compete, at every stage, with the agriculturists 
of that State, of northern Pennsylvania, and even 
of the Canadian provinces. Under such compe- 
tition, nevertheless, my constituents do not com- 
plain. But they will complain when, having dis- 
covered that the climate and situation of the State 
are adapted to the growth of fine wool, from the 
various breeds of merino sheep, they engaged in 
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thcrt pursuit, upon the invitation of the tariiF act 
approved July 30, 1846, and are now to be de- 
pnved of all theadvantaffes which nature bestowed 
on them, and industry has so much improved. 
Why should they not complain ? Have not the 
manufacturers had enough) From the inception 
of the Government down to this hour, in peace 
and in war, in prosperity and adversity, at all 
times, the public taxes have been so levied, so 
apportioned, so disbursed, as to^ inure to their 
principal advantage. Will they insist upon Airther 
concessions? Heretofore, they have asked pro- 
tection at our hands against what they call the 
•• pauper labor ** of other countries; but now they 
demand that the free laborer of their own country 
ahall be sacrificed to their own aggrandizement. 
I reiterate, therefore, what I have said. This 
scheme, as it now stands, whether we regard the 
House bill, or the still more objectionable bill of 
the Senator from Virginia, begins and ends in a 
proposition that the woolen manufacturer shall 
Aave additional protection at the expense of the 
western africulturist, or else there shall be no 
revision of the tariff, no reduction of the Federal 
income, no limit to the extravagance which now 
corrupts and undermines the Government. Very 
well, sir. If that issue must be determined to- 
night, as the Senator from Virginia declares, I 
«m ready for its determination. 

I caniBot decldre, certainly, whether the amend- 
ment of which the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Adams] has e iven notice, namely: to remit one 
fourth of all &e duties imposed by the act of July* 
30, 1846, will or will not reduce the amount of the 
public revenue; but I am certain that it will reduce 
the rates of taxation. I shall vole for that amend- 
ment, although I would prefer a still greater re- 
duction upon the same principle; but I will never 
agree to this transfer of unmanufactured wool 
f^om its proper schedule in the act of July 30, 
1846, to tne schedule in which the Senator from 
Virginia proposes to place it. That is unjust and 
unequal legislation. It is contrary to the tariff act 
now in force both as to principle and detail. It 
is contrary to the professions and avowed purpose 
of the Democratic parly, from the days of Andrew 
Jackson to this time. It can be justified upon no 
0ound policy or fair argument. It violates the 
Constitution in fact, because it will oppress some 
of the States for the benefit of others. 

The Senator from Vermont propounded an in- 
quiry which the woolen manufacturers would do 
well to consider. Do you expect stability and 
prosperity in your manufactures, he asked, after 
you shall have destroyed the growth of fine wool 
m the United Stales? Can you safely depend 
forever on supplies of the ** raw material" from 
abroad? I heard the venerable Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Butler] boast of the power 
of the southern States, as against England, not 
many weeks ago. We hold the cotton manufac- 
turers of England, he said, under bond and secu- 
rity to keep the peace. That, sir, is true. We 
hold them by a ligament tenfold more potent than 
all the treaties which this Senate has ever ratified. 
The industrial enterprise of that kingdom is at 
the mercy of our cotton planters. What, then, 
would be the condition of the woolen manufac- 
turers in NewEnglandif the growth of American 
wool were exterminated ? They would have re- 
duced themselves to the abject situation of the 
English cotton manufacturer. In strictness, there- 
fore, this is not a proposition for the benefit of 
woolen manufacturers, but for the benefit of a 
few persons now engaged in those manufactures, 
who desire speedily to make enormous fortunes, 
and then abandon the business. 

The Senator from Vermont inquired, also, how 
long the people of the United States would submit 
to such inequalities of taxation. I will answer the 
question for my own constituents. They will sub- 
mit only untilthey can obtain the power of redress. 
They have already been taught by this Congress, 
that the Constitution of the United States wul not 
be allowed the same favorable operation upon the 
country west of the Alleghany Mountains as upon 
the Atlantic shore. Either tnat Constitution is at 
fault, or you have not truly administered it. This 
was a grave question to our fathers more than 
fifty years ago, when they purchased the Louis- 
iana territory, and thus secured the free naviga- 
tk>D of the Mississippi river. It may be again a 
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question before some of you retire from public 
life. 

But, sir, I do not desire — nothing is less con- 
sonant with my disposition than this — to enlarge 
upon such considerations. I appeal rather to the 
magnanimity of Senators, to their sense of justice, 
and fairness, and right. I ask them, as tlie rep* 
resentatives of sovereign and equal States, to 
hear the remonstrance which Ohio now makes. 
Whilst other agricultural interests have not been 
oppressed in the bill before us — whilst they have 
been subjected only to a proportionable rate of 
Federal taxation, I ask the Senate to relieve the 
shepherds of the Northwest from the oppression 
here threatened. They have been faithful citi- 
zens of this Republic, have defended it in time of 
need, have supported it, obeyed i^ and loved it, 
in all circumstances. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, the days of 
the Thirty-Fourth Congress are nearly numbered. 
Its few remaining hours are too precious for 
speech. Deeds, not words, should mark the 
closing moments of its existence. Mindful of the 
value of these passing moments, of the intense 
anxiety for action of the people i represent, of the 
pressing necessity for action now, if we would 
act at all, I shall be very brief in what I have to 
say upon this important measure, which crowds 
upon us this night. 

Among all the important measures which press 
upon us in the crowded hours of this Congress, 
none equals the one before us in importance to 
the Government or to the people. A redundant 
Treasury, in which millions or gold are garnered 
up, requires depletion; a revenue larger than the 
legitimate wants of the Government, exceeding 
even the demands of extravagance itself, requires 
reduction; a productive industry, in which Min- 
drods of thousands have an interest, and in which 
millions of capital are involved, requires the 
proper readjustment of the revenue system by 
this Congress before it ceases to exist. The 
present and prospective condition of the Treas- 
ury, the permanent interests of the Government 
and the people, alike now demand the modifica- 
tion and revision of the revenue laws of the United 
States. 

From the merchants, who look with apprehen- 
sion to the present and prospective accumulation 
of coin in the capacious vaults of your Independ- 
ent Treasury; from the merchants and manufac- 
turers, who are ever sensitive in regard to the 
adjustment of duties upon imports; from the 
people, who desire an economical administration 
of the finances of the country, comes the imper- 
ative demand for the immediate modification of 
the tariflf act of 1846. Press, mail, and telegraph 
bring to us the pressing demands of the people 
to act — ^to act now — to save the country from the 
anticipated effects of the accumulation of hoarded 
millions in the coffers of the Government. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Collamxr] 
sees nothing in the present condition of the 
finances of the country to Excite apprehension 
or alarm. He deprecates this manifestation of 
anxiety by the merchants, the manufacturers, 
and business men of the country. He sees in 
these manifestations, which are borne to us on 
every breeze from the moneyed, mercantile, and 
manufacturing interests of the North, only at- 
tempts to bring about a reduction of the duty on 
wool — on that article in the production of which 
the people of the State he so faithfully and ably 
ref^^rcscnts have so large an interest. Business 
men of large experience predict that general 
bankruptcy will come upon the country, if the 
revcnues^are not reduced, if millions of coin are 
permitted to accumulate in the Treasury. The 
SenatorfromVermontscouts all these predictions; 
he deprecates the excessive anxiety now mani- 
fested for the modification of the tariff at the 
present session. While I do not fully concur in 
the views of those who anticipate a great com- 
mercial crisis — a convulsion from the effects of the 
•accumulation of forty or fifty millions of gold in 
the Independent Treasury, I think no practical 
business man can doubt for a moment that such 
ail accumulation of the precious metals will press 
with ^reat severity upon the monetary and ousi- 
ness interests of the people. In view of the 
present condition of the country I do not hesi- 
tate to express the opinion, that this Congress, 



if it fVuls to reduce the revenue, will receive, and 
will deserve to receive, the stern condemnation of 
the people. Sir, if we fail to comprehend the con- 
dition of the country, to comprehend the doty the 
occasion imposes upon us, and to meet the reason- 
able expectations of the people, we shall merit 
the conaemnation of the people whose interests 
we have neglected, and whose wishes we have 
disregarded. 

Sir, the Senator fVom Ohio [Mr. Pugh] has 
indulged in a strain of sarcasm, invective, and 
denunciation, towards the manufacturers which I 
cannot alio w to pass unnoticed . He has denounced 
in unmeasured language the woolen manufacturers 
of tha East. He has pronounced the woolen 
manufacturers of New England enemies of the 
agriculturists of the West. He sees, in the at- 
tempt now making to secure a reduction of the 
duty on wool, a warfare of the mammoth cor- 
porations and millionaires of the East upon the 
poor, oppressed agriculturists of the West. Sir, 
these reproaches — these denunciations in which 
he has indulged, are imdeserved. The manufac- 
turers of New England — of the whole country do 
not merit this bitter denunciation to which the 
Senate has just listened. I say to the Senator 
from Ohio — I say to the Senate — the manufac- 
turers of Massachusetts, of New England, have 
made no war upon the agriculturists of the West; 
they make no wtir upon the agriculturists of the 
West; they will make no war upon the agricul- 
turists of the West. They are wise enough to 
believe that the interests of'^the wool-growers of 
the central States, and of the West, are identical 
with their own. They believe that such a reduc- 
tion of the duties on the raw material as would 
infuse new life into the manufactures of wool- 
ens, would promote the permanent interests of 
the agriculturists of our whole country. Sir, the 
manufacturers of New England do not belong to 
that class of men that see antagonism between 
the commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural 
interests of our country. On the contrary, they 
believe these interests to be mutual, and they are 
for that policy which is conducive to the pros- 
perity of all the gseat interests of our whole coun- 
try. 

Sir, what ofifenses have the manufacturers of 
the country committed, that they should be so 
bittefly reproached in this Chamber? In what 
have they ofifendcd ? The time has come, when the 
far-seeing merchants, manufacturers, and busi- 
ness men of the country, whose ships and their 
rich cargoes are on every sea, whose money and 
merchandise are in every quarter of the globe, 
invoke Congress to save the country from a se- 
vere money pressure, if not from impending bank- 
ruptcy, by a reduction of the revenues to the 
wants of the Government. At this time, when 
tlie great interests of the nation depend upon the 
proper adjustment of the duties upon imports, 
the woolen manufacturers present their condition 
to the attention of Congress — to the consideration 
of American statesmen. They tell you, Mr. 
President, and they tell you truly, that the tariff 
of 1846 has borne heavily upon their interests. 
They tell you, and they tell you truly, that under 
the operations of the tarilT of 1846, the manufac- 
ture of the ^ner and better classes of woolens has 
almost entirely ceased — that one by one the mills 
for the manufacture of these finer and better classes 
of woolens have been compelled to succumb — 
that hundreds of thousands of dollars invested 
in these mills have been lost — that even in the 
manufacture of the coarser qualities of woolens, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have been sunk. 
They point you, sir, to many of their millr^ in 
which at least fifty per cent, of the ^iginal in- 
vestments has been sacrificed, under that policy 
which has increased your importations of woolen 
goods from nine minions in 1846, to more than 
thirty-four millions in 1856 — a policy ^ich dis- 
criminates against the manufactures of our own 
country by taxing the raw material higher than 
the manufactured article — a policy which practi- 
cally offers a bounty to the manufacturers of Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, and Germany, and all 
nations which have the raw materials free, to 
command our markets, and increase their wealth 
and power at the expense of our wool-growers 
and manufacturers. They ask you now, in the 
adjustment of tlie tariff, to adopt the policy of 
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admitting duty free the raw materials, the wools, 
the dye stuffs, and all those articles which enter 
into manufacture^. They ask you to abandon 
thftt suicidal policy which places a higher duty 
upon wool than you place upon the raanufactared 
articji', and to aaopt that policy which is giving 
to the manufacturers of England, France, Bel- 
gium, and Geimany, the command of the markets 
of the world. They a^ yoa to abandon that 
policy which is closing their mills, driyinfAmer- 
lean laborers from their looms and spindles, and 
crowd ine: the markets of America with the pro- 
ducts of European capital, skill, and labor. 

Mr. PUGH. Do I understand the Senator 
from Massachusetts to say, that the duty is 
twenty -five per cent, on woolen manufactures 
under the act of 1846 ? 

Mr, WILSON. On a portion ef those man- 
ufactures. 

Mr. JAMES. All worsted articles and stuff 
goods pay a duty of twenty-five per cent. 

Mr. PUGII . But I was asking about the man- 
ufacture of broadcloths that you say haye been 
stopped. 

Mr. WILSON. Including broadcloths and all 
kinds of woolen manufactures, taking them in 
the aggregate, there is*a discrimination against 
woolens. 

Mr. PUGH. The question I was getting at 
was, what was the duty on those articles of woolen 
manufacture which required fine wool ? I under- 
stood the Senator's proposition to be, that the 
duty on the raw material was greater than that 
on the manufactured article^ 

Mr.«WILSON. I spoke of all classes and 
kinds of woolen manufactures, in which wool 
makes a part; and I said, and I now say, that the 
act of 1846 discriminates against the American 
manufacturer. 1 am not mistaken in this decla- 
ration. The act of 1846 speaks for itself; and the 
Senator from Ohio will find that the duty on un- 
manufactured wool is thirty per cent., on cloths, 
cassimeres, and carpets, thirty per cent.— just 
what the raw material pays. He will find, if he 
looks furUier into the act of 1846, that worsteds 

f)ay from twenty-five to thh*ty per cent., being 
ess than on the raw material; that woolen yarns, 
baizes, and bockings pay twenty-five per cent., 
five per cent, less than on the raw mat^jal; and 
that blankets pay twenty per ccnt.,*ten per cent. 
less than on the raw material. The Senator from 
Ohio will find that his Democratic tariff of 1846, 
to which he clings with so much tenacity, in re- 
gard to woolens, discriminates against the capi- 
tal, labor, and skill of his own country; and he 
will find, if he will examine the table of imports, 
that the nations which have free wool, are reap' 
ing, under this policy, in our own markets, golden 
harvests. Under this fatal policy, our manufactu- 
rers are compelled to yield our own markets to the 
manufacturers of England, France, Belgium, and 
Germany. Is it matter of surprise, then, that the 
manufacturers, who for ten years have felt the 
fatal effects of your policy, should ask you now 
to abandon that policy, and adopt a policy sanc- 
tioned by the experience of the great manufactur- 
ing nations of Europe, a policy which will revive 
their drooping interests, enable them to compete 
with other nations, at least in the markets of the 
United States, and advance the mutual interests 
of the agriculturists and manufacturers of the 
whole country? Do the manufacturers of Amer- 
ica for this merit the reproaches which the Sena- 
tor from Ohio has heaped upon them ? Sir, I 
trust the sense of justice which ever should act- 
uate Senators will shield honorable men from 
undeserved censure in this Chamber. 

I listened, Mr. President, as we all did, with 
close attention to the very elaborate speech of the 
Senator from Vermont, [Mr. Collamer,] With- 
out indulging in the language of reproach or de- 
nunciation, he warned the manufacturers against 
that policy which should diminish the production 
of wool in the United States. 1 know that I utter 
the sentiments of the manufacturers of niy own 
State when I say to the Senator, to the Senate, 
to the wool-growers of the whole country, that 
an increase in the production of American wool 
i^r among their first desires. The prosperity of 
the wool-growing interest cannot but be condu- 
cive to the prosperity of the wool-manufacturing 
interest. Mutuality g{ interests exists between I 



the erowers Qf wool and the manufacturers of 
wool. The question to be solved is this: does the 
present policy promote the interests of the wool 
growers, or the wool manufacturers? Sir, this 
IS the practical question before Congress and the 
country. The woolen manufacturers tell you — 
and they tell you truly — that their interests are 
depressed, greatly depressed, under the present 
policy. They point you to their silent spindles 
and looms — to their depreciated property. They 
point you to the largely diminished imports of 
wools — to the enormous increase in the importa- 
tions of woolens. Yes, sir, your imports of raw 
wool have fallen from eighteen millions in 1850 
to fourteen millions in 1856, and your imports of 
manufactured woolens have increased from less 
than ten millions in 1846 to more than thirty-three 
millions in 1856. Woolen manufactures are de- 
pressed, tHe importations of wool are decreasing, 
and the importations of woolen manufactures are 
rapidly increasing. No Senator can doubt these 
unwelcome facts. 

What are the effects upon the wool-growing 
interest ? Is that interest keeping pace with the 
growth of our population — ^with the demands of 
our people for tne manufactures of woolens ? In 
1850, we produced in the United States 52,500,000 
pounds of wool; in 1855, the Secretary of the 
Treasury estimates the production at 61,000,000 
pounds. This is only an estimate, based on the 
ratio of increase from 1840 to 1850. It is only 
an estimate, for which the Secretary does not 
vouch. I doubt the correctness of this estimate. 
Practical men, merchants in New York and Bos- 
ton, engaged in the wool trade, estimate the pro- 
duction of 1855 at 47,000,000 pounds, instead of 
61,000,000 pounds. In view of the depressed 
condition or the woolen manufactures, the dimin- 
ished importations of foreign wool, the immense 
imports of woolen manufactures, and the small 
stock of wool on hand, it cannot be doubted but 
the estimates of the Secretary are too large, and 
that the estimates of the wool dealers of New 
York are nearly correct. It may be safely as- 
sumed that the production of wool in the United 
States during the past five years has not percept- 
ibly increased. 

The manufacturers, Mr. President, make no 
war upon the wool growers. They assume that 
the reduction of the duty on wool, or the repeal 
of the duty altogether, will infuse vigor into that 
drooping interest, stimulate home production, 
diminish the importation of foreign woolen man- 
ufactures, and afford a steady and increasing 
demand for American wool. They believe this 
policy will be more beneficial to the wool grow- 
ers — to the agricultural interests, than the present 
policy. The manufactui^^rs of woolen fabrics — 
many of them men of Jarge experience and ex- 
tensive knowledge — entertain these views; and 
they are sustains in these opinions by the expe- 
rience of the great manufacturing nations of the 
Old World. Since the reduction of the duties on 
the raw materials in England — s«ice wool was 
admitted ttet^ hor woolen manufactures have so 
increased, so prospered, that the production of 
native wool has increased more than one hundred 
per cent. The experience of England, France, 
and Belgium demonstrates the wisdom of that 
policy which makes the raw materials duty free. 
Let us profit by iheir example. 

In warning the manufacturers to avoid a policy 
which would check or repress the development of 
any of the agricultural interests of the country, 
the Senator from Vermont made the declaration 
that a country could not successfully manufacture 
articles, unless it produced the raw materials 
which enter into their manufacture. This decla- 
ration is too broad, sweeping, and general. It 
is hardly supported by the present or past expe- 
riences of nations. England, the great cotton 
manufacturing nation of the globe, depends not 
upon her own production for ner supply of raw 
cotton — she depends upon the United States, her 
great commercial rival. The great manufacturing 
nations of Western Europe — nations which stand 
at the head of the manufacturing countries — draw 
from the United States, Mexico;South America, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, and the isles of the In- 
dian seas, immense supplies of the raw materials 
which enter into their varied manufactures. The 
high development of manufactures and the me- 



chanicarts demands accumulated capital , educated 
labor, varied skill. Many of the raw materials 
which enter largely into these productions of tho 
manufactures and mechanic arts, are the rude 
products of less cultivated nations, or the peculiar 

groducts of particular soils and climates. The 
tate I represent produces little of the raw mate- 
rial which her capital, free, cultivated labor, and 
skill converts into a thousand forms of utUity and 
beauty. Cotton, wool, hides', iron, copper, lead» 
tin, and brass, which enter into the one hundred 
and twenty millions of her annual productions 
of those articles, come from other States, or from 
other climes. By this bill of the House, raw silk 
is to come in free of duty, and we of New Eng- 
land expect, in a few years, to manufacture silk 
goods to a large extent. I concur with the Sen- 
ator from Vermont in the opinion that our manu- 
factures rest upon a safer and surer basis when 
our own country furnishes the raw materials; but 
I do not limit our capital, labor, and skill to the 
manufactures of those articles which our own 
coiitntry produces. The capital, labor, and skill 
of Massachusetts — of New England — will lay 
under contribution the raw materials of other 
States and other climes — the products which more 

Grolific soils and more genial skies, and less skilled 
ibor, contribute to the commerce and the arts of 
the world. 

I am reminded, Mr. President, by these allu- 
sions to the dependence of New England upon 
the products of other States, countries, and climes, 
for much of the raw products which her capital, 
I labor, and skill, convert into the forms of use and 
beauty, of the remarks made in the other House 
a few days ago by a gentleman who has presided 
over the ancient Common wealth of Virginia. Al- 
luding to New England, the Hon. William Smith 
said that she " had reached her zenith;** that he 
" could not imagine a more unpromising future 
than that which awaits^New England, with her 
sterile soil and hyperborean climate." That a 
gentleman who has gazed upon the decayed 
dwellings and blighted fields of the Old Dominion 
should indulge in dreams of decaying common- 
wealths, will excite little surprise. Let that gen- 
tleman chasten his wandering imagination, and 
turn his eyes upon the actualities of his own 
native Slate, and ponder over the causes of her 
declining power. I would remind that gentleman, 
and others, if there be any, whose hopes or fears 
lead them to ** imagine**an " unpromising future 
for New England, with her sterile soil and hyper- 
borean climate,*' that <* her sterile soil and hyper- 
borean climate*' nurture a hardy race of men- 
free, educated, intelligent, practical men — whose 
vigor of arm, strength of intellect, ceaseless indus- 
try, and varied skill, are making *< her sterile soil" 
bloom and blossom beneath her ** hyperborean 
climate,** and filling her storehouses with the 
rich productions of every soil and clime. 1 would 
remind tfie honorable gentleman from Virginia, 
and those who think with hirn, that the produc- 
tive industry of Massachusetts, with her one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand people, is annually 
$350,000,000 — more than $1,000,000 for every 
working day in the year; that her wealth is greater 
in proportion to her popuFation than any State or 
country on the western continent. I would remind 
those who indulge the hope that Massachusetts 
*' has reached her zenith,*' that she is now in- 
creasing in wealth far more rapidly than she is 
increasing in population; and that m population, 
although she is sending her intelligent sons by 
thousands to people new and distant States, she 
is more than keeping pace with her sisters of the 
** Old Thirteen.*' f would suggest to the gentle- 
man from Virginia fhat while Massachusetts con- 
tinues to expend more than $2,000,000 annually 
for the education of the children of her people — 
while she continues to maintain just and equal 
laws before which every son of hers stands the 
equal and the peer of his*fcl low-man — while she 
continues to cultivate the arts of industry and to 
respect and honor labor, no son of hers will mourn 
over that *< unpromising future" which he now 
** imagines" " awaits" Tier. • 

The people of New England, Mr. President, 
and especially of Massachusetts, are very exten- 
sively engaged in the manufacture of articles in 
which wool, hemp, flax, silk, lead, tin, brasff, 
J iron, and hides, are largely consumed. It i^ ftyr 
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their interests that the duties on these articles 
should be merely nominal, or that they should be 
duty free. If our manufactures are to increase — 
to keep pace with our population, and with the 
growing wants of our people — if we are to have 
the control of the markets of our own country — 
if we are to meet with and compete with the 
manufacturers of England and other nations of 
western Europe in the markets of the world, we 
must have our raw materials admitted duty free, 
or at a mere nominal duty. In view of the im- 
mense interests of Pennsylvania in the production 
of iron, the increase of that great staple under the 
present duty of thirty per cent., and the reason- 
able prospect that in a few years we shall be able 
to produce our own iron, we of New England are 
content to let that great interest stand at the pres- 
ent rate of duty. We of New England believe 
that wool, especially the cheap wools, Manilla 
hemp, flax, raw silk, lead, tin, brass, hides. Un- 
seed, and many other articles used in our man- 
ufactures, can be admitted duty free, or at a mere 
nominal duty, without injuring, to any extent, 
any considerable productive interests of the coun- 
try. 

The House bill now before us did not come 
into this Chamber without effort. Few measures 
have found their way into the Senate upon which 
more efTortd have been bestowed. The chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. 
Campbell, of Ohio] has labored with great zeal 
to perfect the measure and to carry it through the 
House. Taking a deep interest in this measure, 
which so much concerns the people of Massachu- 
eetts, I have freely consulted with him during the 
session, and I can bear witness to his efforts to 
reduce the revenue without detriment to the pro- 
ductive industry of the country. 

This bill from the House provides for a 
large free list, which reduces the revenue about 
$6,000,000, thu9 relieving the people from tax- 
ation to that extent, without affecting the domes- 
tic industry of the country. The bill, as origin- 
ally reported, placed in schedule E — in the ten 
per cent, list — the five important articles of wool, 
Jiemp, lead, sugar, and salt; but this classification 
had to be abandoned to secure the passage of the 
bill at all. The bill is here in the best form in 
which it could receive the support of the House 
at the time of its passage. 

The*Committee on Finance, under the lead of 
the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunter,] pro- 
poses to substitute the pending amendment, re- 
ducing schedules A, of one hundred per cent., and 
B, of forty per cent., to thirty per cent.; the sched- 
ules from C to li, inclusive, from seven to one per 
cent., and placing several articles in the free list. 
1 shall vote for this amendment of the Committee 
on Finance as a substitute for the House bill if it 
becomes apparent during the discussion that the 
House bill cannot be properly amended and passed 
by the Senate; but I prefer, if we can do so, to 
amend and pass the House bill. I would amend the 
bill by the reduction of schedules A and B to thirty 
per cent., and by modifying the clause on wool 
which provides that the loss of the wools under 
fifteen per cent, from grease, dust, and other sub- 
stances, shall not exceed thirty-three per cent. 
That limitation of the waste in cleaning to thirty- 
three per cent, will exclude most of the cheap 
wools, which shrink in cleaning from forty-five to 
one hundred per cent. This limitation must be 
stricken from the bill, or its passage will be val- 
ueless to the manufacturers. 

We want, Mr. President, a reduction of the 
revenue of from fifteen to twenty millions of dol- 
lars. The bill from the House, with the modifi- 
cations I have suggested in Schedules A and B, 
will reduce the revenue directly from eight to ten 
millions, and indirectly, by stimulating our man- 
ufactures, several millions more. I prefer to amend 
and pass the House bill; but if we cannot do so, 
1 shall vote most cheerfully for the amendment 
now pending; and I shall do so in the hope that 
the House and Senate bills may be so blended, 
by a committee of conference, as to secure the 
large free list of the House and the reduced sched- 
ules of the Senate, with some modifications in 
favor of some leading interests of the country. 

But this bill proposed by the Committee on 
Finance, as a substitute for the bill from the 
House, will meety in the House, a stern and de- 



termined resistance. I know something, sir, of the 
feelings, sentiments, and opinions of that body. 
Representing a State largely interested in great 
interests which are afi^ccted by every modification 
of the revenue laws, 1 hav^ felt it to be my duty 
to make myself acquainted with the views of the 
members of the House upon this tariff question. 
I tell the chairman of th'e Committee on Finance, 
[Mr. Hunter,] I tell Senators who sustain the 
amendment, that Che proposed reduction of the 
duty on iron, from tnirty to twenty-three fer 
cent., will meet the unbroken opposition of the 
Pennsylvania delegation; the proposed reduction 
on Manilla hemp will meet the opposition of the 
Kentucky and Missouri delegations; the proposed 
reduction on sugar and lead will receive the oppo- 
sition of the Louisiana delegation, and the fcpre- 
sentatives of the lead-producing regions. The 
proposed reduction of the duty on wodl, of from 
thirty to twenty-three per cent. — while it aifords 
little satisfaction to the manufacturers— will be 
opposed, in the House, by members from Ohio 
and some of the western States, as stoutly as it 
is opposed here by the Senator from Vermont. 
I am confident the bill cannot pass the House; 
but I shall support it if the House bill cannot 
pass, in the confident hope that a committee of 
conference can so blend tne two propositions as 
to secure the support of both Houses. 

In closing, Mr. President, the remarks I have 
felt it to be my duty to submit to the Senate, I 
wish to say to the Senate, and the country, that 
the Commonwealth I represent in part on this 
floor — I say in part, for my colleague, after an 
enforced absence of more than nine months, is 
here to-night to ^ive his vote, if he cannot raise 
his voice, for the interests of his State — has a deep 
interest in the modification of the tariff of 1846 
by this Congress. Her merchants, manufac- 
turers, mechanics, and business men, in all the 
departments of a varied industry, want action 
now, before the Thirty -Fourth Congress passes 
away. They are for the reduction of the revenues 
to the actual wants of an economical administra- 
tion of the Government; fot the depletion of the 
Treasury, now filled with millions of hoarded 
gold; for a free list, embracing articles of prime 
necessity we do not produce; for mere nominal 
duties on articles which make up a large portion 
of our domestic industry; and for such an adjust- 
ment of the duties on the productions of other 
nations that come in direct competition with the 
products of American capital, labor, and skill, as 
shall impose the least burdens upon that capital, 
labor, and skill. While the people of Massa- 
chusetts entertain these views, they are not insen- 
sible to the actual condition of the country, to the 
diversities of feeling an^ interest in the country, 
and among the Representatives of the people and 
of States; and they are willing to share the bur- 
dens which the revision of the duties on imports 
may impose on some interests of the country. 
Mr. Samuel Lawrence — a member of a family 
whose name is^sociatcd, in Massachusetts, witn 
her industrial enterprises and her deeds of benev- 
olence — expressed to me, I am sure, in a brief 
note, the other day, the sentiments of the busi- 
ness men of New England. In that note he said 
that a reduction of the revenue alone would save 
the country from a commercial crisis; that we 
should not allow petty details to defeat action at 
this session; and that the manufacturers of Mas- 
sachusetts were prepared to share with other 
interests in the reduction which the exigencies 
of the country now impose upon the American 
people. 

Mr. SEWARD. It seems to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the difficulties wc have to contend with, 
in attempting to reach a proper solution of this 
question, arise from taking a view of the subject 
either too broad or too narrow. Some of the 

fentlemen who have engaged in the debate would 
raw us into a whirl of political speculation ^when 
' it is very certain that the vote of not a single Sen- 
ator will be governed by any partisan consider- 
tftions whatever. It is simply a practical ques- 
tion, upon which no party, as such, has expressed 
any opinion or adopted any policy. Other Sen- 
ators would draw us from this practical question 
into one of the metaphysics of finance, and engage 
us in abstruse researches into so much of^the 
science of political economy as ib involved in the 



subject of revenue. Other Senators would seem 
disposed to draw us into a consideration of the 
importance of protecting or ^fefending certain 
special interests, without suflicient consideration 
of the importance of maintaining other interests 
established or growing up in the country. 

I have not looked at it in any such light. If it 
shall come to be regarded as a partisan question, 
if it shall come to be regarded as a general ques- 
tion of protection or free trade, or if it shall come 
to be re^rded as a question of discrimination be- 
tween different branches of industry, lam certain 
it will find no wise solution at this stage of the 
session. But, sir, the light in which I have chosen 
to regard the question is simply this: it is not 
wise, it is not just to draw from the pockets of 
the people into the Treasury of the country an 
amount of money greater than the current ex- 
penses of the Treasury require. We have under 
the operation of the^ub-Treasury , and under the 
operation of the tariff of 1846, reached that point 
when we annually encounter the inconvenience 
of a supply of national treasure exceeding our 
expenses. It is just, it is wise to make a reduc- 
tion of the revenues, so as to bring them as nearly 
as practicable within the range of the necessary 
ana just expenses of the Government. 

But, sir, none of the alarms which the vivid 
imagination of capitalists and financiers have con- 
jured up for the purpose of forcing this conclusion 
upon the public, have the least efiect upon my 
mind. I have no belief that if the Treasury should 
not be depleted by the amount of six or ten or fifteen 
or twenty millions of dollars, a financial crisis or 
commercial revulsion like that of 1837 is thereby 
.to be rendered speedy and inevitable. The time 
has gone by when such a calamity would result 
necessarily from such a mistake in policy. The 
chief effect of locking up fifteen or twenty, or even 
twenty-five millions of^ specie in the Sub-Treas- 
ury, thus withdrawing it from circulation, would 
be to increase the amount of labor applied in Cal- 
ifornia, and in Australia, and in Mexico, and 
other Spanish American States, in producing an 
equivalent for the amount of bullion thus with- 
drawn from the general use. But I think the 
honorable Senator from Virginia has truly stated 
the grave objections to the withdrawing of so 
great an ^mount of money from the public use; 
namely, it enhances the value of money, or the 
rate of interest, and thereby deranges and embar-h 
rasses, more or less, all the industrial interests of 
society. 

Looking at the subject in this simple point of 
view, it presents this question: the Treasury is 
too full, and ou^ht to be depleted; it must be de- 
pleted; how shall it be depleted? My idea about 
that is, that it shall be depleted in that way which 
will the least shock the business interests of the 
country as they are at present adjusted. If I can 
find any plan by which six or ten, or even fifteen 
millions of dollars can be withdrawn from the 
Treasury, or prevented from going into it,wit]iout 
disturbing any one of the agricultural, or com- 
mercial, or manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try, that is the plan which, under present circum- 
stances, I am uisposed to adopt. The interests 
of the country are diversified somewhat section- 
ally; and if an interest were sacrificed in one 
region of the country to advance the interests of 
another, that would be unjust, because it would 
be making a sacrifice of a particular interest for 
the benefit of all. Therefore, it is that I have 
looked carefully through all these various plans 
to see that the navigation interest was not stricken 
at, to see that no agricultural staple was stricken 
down, to see that no manufacturing operation was 
dangerously afi*ccted, and finally to see, if possi- 
ble, tiiat no commercial derangement should be 
produced. 

In looking through these different plans with 
reference to that object, I find myself prepared at 
once to dispense with, and lay out of view as 
measures which cannot receive ray support, all 
those plans which seek a horizontal reduction of 
the tarifl*, because it would be absurd to suppose 
a horizontal reduction which should dtsregara the 
special condition of the different systems of the 
production of the country, could be made with- 
out sacrificing some of those systems, and giving 
at the same time unequal and undue advantages 
to others which do not n^ed any protection. I 
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anil therefore, against all those schemes of a hor- 
izontal reduction of the rates of duties proposed 
by the Committee on Finance, and proposed here, 
and by some members in the other House. The 
same consideration brin&rs me also to the conclu- 
sion that the bill of the nonorable Senator from 
yirs:inia, which, however, he has now oflfered 
in the shape of an amendment, is objectionable, 
though less so than that which is oi^red by the 
committee over which he has the honor to pre- 
side. 

I find that, so far as it ffoes, the bill of the House 
of Representatives avoids all the objections which 
I have thought essential; and although in some 
of its details, it seems to me to be very injudicious, 
yet, at the same time, regarding it as a compro- 
mise, I am satisfied that it is a bill whicn is 
worthy of our approval and our acceptance. I 
do not say that it might not be advantageously 
modified. That bill proceeds upon the ground 
of certainly diminishing the revenues by trans- 
ferring to the free list articles which are now 
f>aying duty. It has been remarked as wisely as 
aconicallv, by the honorable Senator from Ver- 
mont, [Nfr. CoLLAMSR,] that the removal of all 
duties on any articles imported, will operate sim- 
ply as a bill to effect a reduction of the revenues. 
J recognize also in the bill which comes from 
the House of Representatives the principle which 
has been so fully explained by the honorable 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Puoh.I By transferring 
to the free list those foreign articles which are raw 
materials employed in the nAanufac tures of our 
own country, we discriminate in favor of manu- 
factures. In transferring to that list dye-stuffs 
and other articles which cannot be produced in this 
our country at all, we encourage manufactures 
without injuring the agricultural or mineral inter- 
ests of the United States. If by thus increasing 
the free list we shall effect a sufficient diminution 
of the revenue, then I shall be willing to stop 
there, and I should insist on stopping there. 

I cannot take the amendments offered by the 
.Committee on Finance, because they will reduce 
the duty not only on the raw materials imported 
from other countries, but they will also affect 
injuriously the raw material which is produced in 
our own country. I may specify the materials of 
iron and wool. 

There is another objection which I have to this 
reduction proposed by the committee:! think the 
reduction of the revenue is in itself subordinate 
in importance to the stability of the industry of 
the country. The inconvenience of .having two 
full a Treasury is only a consequence of the 
greater public inconvenience of importing from 
other countries many things which ought to be 
produced at home. I, therefore, want a measure 
vhich, while it effects a reduction of the revenue, 
will be sure also to reduce imports. I am quite 
confident that the effect of adopting the amend- 
ments proposed by the Committee on Finance 
will be to increase imports; and although there 
might be a reduction of the revenue for a time, 
yet the ultimate effect would be a stilt greater in- 
crease of the revenue itself. So I feel quite sure, 
contrary to what is expected by the honorable 
Senator from Virginia, that the effect of his par- 
ticular measure, if adopted, will be to stimulate 
the importation of foreign fabrics to the injury of 
our own manufactures. 

! understand it is estimated that the effect of 
the bill from the House of Representatives will 
«e to produce a diminution of the revenue by 
About six million dollars a year. If to that amount 
you add what may be reduced by reducing to 
thirty per cent, the articles which, by the tariff 
<)f 1846, are contained in schedules A and B, and 
>ay one hundred and forty per cent, respectively, 
^ think you would then succeed in obtaining a 
J'*'duction of three or four million dollars more. 
I'hat will make substantially a reduction of ten 
(^r eleven million dollars. This reduction, it seems 
to me, can be effected without assailing or dis- 
turbing any interest in the country, and it will 
<*nable us to avoid that great difficulty if we must 
?tteropt to make reductions anywhere, of discrim- 
inating between the productions of different sec- 
tions of the country, and thus raising opposition 
JJ''hich at this late stage of.thc session would hin- 
der and embarrass, and probably defeat, the object 
wc all have in ?iew. 1 am not willing to aak for 
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protection to the agriculturist at the expense of 
the manufacturer, nor for protection to the manu- 
facturer at the expense or the agriculturist, and 
I am not disposed to ask protection for iron at 
the expense of the wool grower, or for the wool 
grower against the iron manufacturer. I am con- 
tent to leave all undisturbed, and favor all as far 
as I can do without injury to others. 

It seems to me, that it we can agree on any 
measure at all, it will be on th*e bill which has 
come from the House. I apprehend no disastrous 
results to the business of tne country, or to the 
operations of the revenue system itself, if that 
measure shall l^ adopted. Indeed, we may adopt 
it temporarily^ and at the next session of Con- 
eress we can see whether we can act under more 
favorable circumstances than those that now pre- 
sent themselves. I have felt no difficulty in com- 
ing to thisfbnclusion, because the State which I 
represent contains in full operation each one and 
all of the leading industrial interests. If I should 
unduly favor one interest here, I must do so at the 
expense of the loes of the goodwill of three or 
four other interests; therefore I have no induce- 
ment whatever to depart from that impartiality and 
moderation which 1 think the occasion requires. 

Mr. BI6LER. Mr. President, there is no sub- 
ject connected with the affairs of our Government 
that presents greater difficulties than that which 
the Senate is no wengaged in considering. Viewed 
in all its aspects it presents most complicated con- 
siderations, and I regret exceedingly that it be- 
comes the duty of Congtess at this late period of 
the session to consider the subject at all. It is 
so vital and wide-spreadirvs in its influences, and 
affects so deeply all the great industrial interests 
of the people of all sections of the country, that, 
it would seem to demand the most careful delib- 
eration at our hands — that every feature of it 
ought to be closely examined. So far as it con- 
cerns our home interests, both producers and con- 
sumers, we readily discover tnat conflicting in- 
terests are involved. We at least think we can 
discover such conflict; and certainly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it will be conceded that it is our duty, as 
the representative's of the different States, and 
the people of all the States, to endeavor as far as 
possible to find a standard of equity between these 
conflicting interests, and todojustice to all classes 
and all interests, if such a work be possible. 

I do not intend to attempt the examination of 
this subject to-night. I have, it is true, at the 
expense of some labor, prepared some material 
which I might apply in elucidation of some of its 
features; but suffering as I do now, and as I have 
all day, with a severe headache, I shall not at- 
tempt a labored examination of the subject. I 
rise only to take a brief vipw of the propositions 
now pending before the Senate. 

I am free to confess, Mr. President, that I am 
not entirely satisfied with any one of them. I 
think the House bill could be most essentially 
improved; and had we the time to deliberate, I 
should insist upon a thorough examination of 
this whole subject, not only with reference to a 
depletion of tHe Treasury, but with reference to 
a proper stimulant to our leading interests of home 
industry, at the same time having due regard and 
consideration for the consumers; but we cannot 
accomplish that work at this time. We must con- 
form to the circumstances which surround us, and 
judge whether we will take such a bill as we can 
get, or take none at all. 

The main purpose of the Senator from Virginia 
is to reduce the revenue. He has presented to our 
consideration the evil tendencies of an excess of 
revenue in the Treasury. I agree with him that 
it is important for the commercial interest, and 
for the integrity of Congress, that the Treasury 
should be depleted; but 1 have failed to persuade 
myself that the Senator from Virginia proposes to 
adopt the efficient mode to accomplish that end. 
I intend to express an opinion, the result of the 
examinations which I have given; and I do say, 
with a full sense of the responsibility I incur — 
and I wish the Senator from Virginia to notice 
what I now say — that the stimulant to importation 
which his proposition will most certainly give, 
will cause importations so large that the revenues 
will fall but little, if anything, short of those real- 
ized for the last year. His proposition will thus 
fail to accomplish his main purpose. That it 



would fhil for the first year I have no doubt. As 
a permanent measure it would doubtless reduce 
the revenue to some extent. 

But, sir, I intend to object to it on other grounds. 
I think that his proposition to reduce the duty 
on iron and sugar, and textile fabrics, to twenty- 
three per cent., too great a reduction. It is one 
of those sudden changes of policy which so inva- 
riably paralyze our home interests. He has told 
us, Mr. President — and I listened to the remark 
with a great deal of pleasure and gratification-— 
that our iron interests are growing rapidly, and 
that it was able to bear a large reduction. The 
Senator stated what is substantially true, that 
the home production of iron has nearly doubled 
within the last three years, rising from five hun- 
dred thousand to one million tons; but he ought 
to have noticed at that point that whenever the 
home production equals, as he said it was rapidly 
approaching, the home consumption, then the 
Treasury is depleted, so far as that item is con- 
cerned, in the most effectual way. The rapid 
growth of this interest will answer the purpose 
of advancing a great interest peculiar to our coun- 
try, suited to our people, at the same time that 
his purpose of depleting the Treasury will be 
accomplished. He sajrs the home production is 
rapidly approximating in quantity tne home con- 
sumption. When it shall be equal, we have no 
foreign importations and no revenue from that 
source. That is an important fact, and it has not 
attracted attention here alone, but it is attracting 
attention throughout all parts of Ena:land,and in 
all the manufacturing districts of that country. 
English manufacturers have discovered the rapid 
growth of the production of iron in the United 
States, and have taken the alarm; they find it 
difficult to compete with the American producer, 
and have recently, as can be seen — for I have the 
documents at hand— contemplated measures to 
arrest this growth; but Ijshall not read them, for 
I did not rise for the purpose of discussing the 
subject at any length, but merely to indicate how 
I shall vote on the different propositions. 

At a crisis like this, when this interest is being 
firmly established, and when it is about to be 
placed on a solid basis, where it cannot be dis- 
turbed by foreign competition, I am not willing 
to paralyze it by a sudaen and unexpected reduc- 
tion of tne duties from which it derives incidental 
aid. I am the less willing, because, while we may 
thus ct-ipple a very important interest, I am quite 
certain we shall fail, in a great measure, to accom- 
plish the object of the Senator from Virginia, the 
depletion of the Treasury; which will leave the 
manufacturing interest or the country subject to 
another change of policy at the end of a brief 
period. 

Of the three propositions that are pending here, 
I prefer that of the Senator from Virginia least. 
I would vote for the report of the committee, 
because in that we have a guarantee that the 
revenues will be reduced. There is a large free 
list in the House bill, which is computed at a 
reduction of |6,000,000 of revenue. So far as the 
free list goes, it can be safely relied upon as a 
means of reducing the revenues. But, in addition 
to that, whilst the committee propose to reduce 
the thirty per cent, schedule, in which iron is 
found, from thirty to twenty-four per cent., they 
leave a large free list, under which are imported 
articles used by the manufacturers. Elements 
entering into manufactures in this country are to 
come in free of duty, and this, to some extent, 
will relieve the shock of the reduction proposed 
by the committee. 

It is my intention to vote for the reduction of 
the schedules of A and B in the present tariff to 
fifty and thirty per cent. I think thirty for both 
too low. I shall then vote against the amendment 
proposed by the committee, and against the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Virginia, and 
vote for tne House bill <irith the slight amendment 
which we have agreed to, and the modifications 
which I have indicated. I shall do this, because, 
after what I believe a sufficient inquiry, I am con- 
vinced that we must take the House bill with 
slight amendments, or fail to get any bill at all. 
I concur in all that the Senator from Virginia has 
said as to the necessity of drcroasing the revenue, 
but I differ with him entirely as to the mode 
of accomplishing the object. My colleague pre- 
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sen ted the hidtory of the Hoase bill. The sense 
of the House was taken on the various propo- 
Bitions now pending before the Senate, and the 
result leaves us no reason whatever to believe 
that either the proposition submitted by the com- 
mittee, or that which the Senator from Virginia 
intends to offer, will be acceptable to that body. 
We are now within a few days of the final ad- 
journment, and I suggest whether, under all the 
circumstances, it will not be wiser to take the bill 
which is wiihin our reach, rather than hazard all. 

So far as concerns the manufacturing interests 
of the country, this subject presents a wideifield 
of reflection. I have generally differed with what 
was known as the tariff party in my own State. 
I differ with them now, to a great extent. I cer- 
tainly dissent from very much that I have heard 
on this floor on the subject of the manufacturing 
interests. This whole tariff subject is a kind of 
problem; its operations and its influences are al- 
most incomprehensible. You can scarcely make 
a proposition which cannot be disproved, and 
fairly disproved, by parts of its history. The 
manufacturers very often conclude that their suc- 
cess depends entirely on a fixed rate of protec- 
tion, and that there is no other influence in the 
country which interferes with them to any extent. 
We have now, and we have always had, an 
influence operating upon that interest which is 
more potent than your revenue laws, and from 
that influence comes this mysterious operation 
which is incomprehensible. I have reference to 
our system of currency — a system of inflated paper 
currency — and our irresistible tendency to high 
nominal values in this country. The manufac- 
turer relies in vain upon the tariff to protect his 
interests when you have a set of currency that 
produces artificial nominal values. So potent has 
this influence been, that I can show to you that 
from 1832 to 1837 the largest excess of import- 
ation was at the times when we had the highest 
rate of protection or duty. I desire to ask those 
interests all over the country, whilst looking here, 
aa they have a right to do, for fair consideration 
and a just incident to aid them fVora our revenue 
system, to consider the other question — that of 
currency. 

Nor is it all sound that has been said>in regard 
to the influence of an accumulated fund in our 
Treasury. Its operations are twofold. To some 
extent, it is true, it embarrasses commerce, but 
at the same time it influences nominal value!, and 
restrains them. You get a given rate of protection 
upon an article in this country, and immediately 
there is a simultaneous issue of a fictitious cur- 
rency all over the country, under the influence of 
which nominal values are raised. Where, then, 
is the protection derived from a tariff? If you 
give the iron manufacturer thirty per cent., and, 
under an inflated currency, nominal values rise, 
he pays for all he consumes at those exorbitant 
rates, and the foreign producer imports his iron, 
and sells and realizes tne profit which he had be- 
fore your tariff was assessed at all. 

But, Mr. President, I shall not pursue this train 
of thought any further. My only object in rising 
was to indicate the course I intended to pursue 
in teference to the propositions which are now 
pending. They are not satisfactory to me — neither 
the House bill, nor the report of the Committee 
onFin&nc^i&nd leastof alt the proposition of the 
Senator from Virginia. I can only make a choice 
of relative evils. 

Mr. STUART. I shall not at this time detain 
the Senate more than a few minutes, and I should 
not say a word but for the fact that it seems to 
me the report of the committee, and the intention 
that the comnrrfttee had in making that report, 
liave not been very fully presented to the Senate. 
I shall endeavor to do so in a very few words. If 
a discussion shall arise hereafter in regard to the 
substitute, I may say something in reference to 
one item in that. 

It is agreed on all hands that this subject is sur- 
rounded with difficulties. It is equally agreed that 
there should be a reduction of the revenue. The 
CTeat difliculty m in ascertaining how that shall 
oe done. The committee entertained the feeling 
which seems to be entertained by many Senators 
here, that Uie lateness of the session was such as 
to prevent a general review and remodeling of 
this whole quesUon — I speak^ of course, of the 



majority of the Committee on Finance who made 
this report. The House bill enlarges the free list, 
and to that extent may be supposed to reduce the 
revenue. It was believed by the Committee on 
Finance that it did not do so to a sufiicient extent. 
Taking the present importations as the basis, the 
actual reduction, by figures, would be $6,000,000. 
It is claimed, by the friends of that measure, that 
there would be an incidental reduction carrying 
it up to $14,000,000; but we could not be con- 
yinced of that fact. It may be true or not. The 
actual reduction is only $6,000,000. That was 
believed to be too little. 

Then the best practical mode of pjoducing some 
result at this time was of course the question 
before the committee, and that weis believed to be 
eimply to reduce proportionately all the schedules 
except A and B in ttie present tariff; to reduce A 
from one hundred, and B from forty t^thirty per 
cent., and to reduce all the other schedules one 
fifth. Taking the importations of the past year 
as the basis, the bill thus amended by the com- 
mittee will reduce the revenue to $50,000,000. I 
am aware that that is not an invariable basis. It 
does not follow that as you take off duties you 
decrease revenue, because in some instances the 
reduction of duties will increase revenue; but I 
confess that, so far as I was able to understand 
the question, it was the only plan upon which to 
proceed. If it turns out to be true, upon experi- 
ment, that reducing the tariff twenty per cent, 
increases the revenue, then I know of no other 
resort to which this country will agree, because 
the converse of the proposition (that is, to raise 
the duties to such a point as to exclude importa- 
tion) the consuming classes of the country will 
never agree to. 

Then, Mr. President, it seems to me that, for 
the purposes of this Congress, speculation may 
rest upon this proposition. If it be true that a 
reduction of the duty will reduce the revenue, the 
Committee on Finance have adopted that plan at 
the rate of twenty per cent. ; and taking that as the 
basis, we shall be brought down to 1(^0,000,000. 
In this respect, as compared with the proposi- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia, there is only 
$2,000,000 difference. His bill reduces the rev- 
enue to $48,000,000, and the bill of the commit- 
tee, as amended, will reduce it to $50,000,000, 
calculating on the basis I have stated. Can we 
do better than try it ? If it shall turn out that 
reducing the duties twenty per cent, does effect 
the object, it is fair. Having reduced the tariff 
on schedules A and B to thirty per cent., and all 
other duties one fifth, it is a fair, equal diminu- 
tion, one that no part of the country has a nglit 
to complain of — all stand on an equal footing. 

Then, I submit that we ou^ht to proceed, as 
I suggested early to-(fay, and vote upon these 
amendments. Let us take the sense of the Sen- 
ate. If we ascertain that the Senate will not agree 
to the report of the committee, we shall have as- 
certained one point in this experiment. We can 
then see if the majority of the Senate will agree to 
any amendment to perfect the bill. If not, we 
shall be brought to consider the proposition of 
the Senator from Virginia, and see whether the 
Senate will agree to that. I think, by proceeding 
in this way, wo may very soon — 1 suppose in an 
hour from this time — ascertain the sense of the 
Senate on these propositions. 

Upon another subject it may be necessary for 
me to say something if we come to consider the 
project of the Senator from Virginia — I mean the 
subject of wool; but I shall not enter into it now 
further than to say, that entertwni ng the views I 
do, derived from tne best examination I can give 
the matter, I am not willing to reduce the duty on 
wool from thirty to eight per cent. I think it is 
unjust to that branch of production. It is unjust 
as compared with any other production of this 
country, and I do not believe it will be beneficial 
to the manufacturing interest; but I am not going 
to take up that subject now. I only rose for the 
purpose of presenting in a few words, and in as 
clear a light as I could, the propositions of the 
Committee on Finance, and to ask the Senate, if 
it be their pleasure, to vote on them, that we may 
come to some understanding of what the majority 
of the Senate intend to do. I think I have pre- 
sented it as fairly as I can, and that is all I 
desired to do 



Mr. GWIN. I do not intend to detain the 
Senate in discussing this question. I wish merely 
to state the fact, that in my opinion the Sta4e of 
California has a larger number of sheep in pro- 

f onion to population than any State in the Union, 
t is the laiigest wool-producing State for its nop- 
ulation of any State in the Union. Still the auty 
of eight per cent, is satisfactory so far aa I know 
the public sentiment of that State, and we would 
not object to its beine made free. There are soma 
provisions in the suostitute of the Senator from 
Virginia that do not meet my approbation, be- 
cause I think his free list ought to have been 
larger; but I wish to take that substitute as it is, 
and I hope it will be passed by the Senate. If 
the other House will not agree to it, then, in a 
committee of conference, we may frame such a 
bill as will be satisfactory to the country. 

There is another article upon which the duty 
will be reduced by his substitute for the bill, and 
that is the article of wine. I believe that Cali- 
fornia is destined to be one of the largest wine- 
producing countries on this continent, and prob- 
ably in the world. The culture of the grape and 
the cultivation of wine there is now in its infancy » 
and needs protection, if ever; but we are perfectly 
satisfied to take this reduction. 

There is no reduction proposed in the substi- 
tute of the Senator from Virginia that will not be 
satisfactory to us. In fact we would go a great 
deal further if we could. 1 believe, if we take the 
substitute of the Senator from Virginia, who cer- 
tainly has devoted more time to this c^uestion than 
any member of the Finance Committee — I have 
been familiar with his labors on the subject for 
many years — and pass it, and send it to the House 
of Representatives, and if they do not agree to it 
a committee of conference may mature such a bill 
as will be acceptable to the two Houses, and to 
the country. I hope that is a proposition which 
will pass thiA body to-night. 

Mr. NOURSE. I have no inclination in the 
world, Mr. President, to make a speech on this 
subject, because I know too well that it is not in . 
my power to influence the vote of any Senator 
here; but I wish to state the grounds on which I 
shall give my own vote. 

If the question were, which was the best as a 
financial system, the bill as it comes from the 
House of Representatives to us, or the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Virginia, I 
might well doubt, and I should wish to consider 
and to inquire, but I respectfully submit that that 
is not the question before us.^ Why is it that on 
the heel of the session, and amidst the pressure 
of business such as is rarely to be seen, we are 
discussing the question of the tariff? Simply be- 
cause there is a plethora in the Treasury which 
threatens disaster to the country. It is a crisis in 
our affairs ; and something: must be done to remedy 
that one confessed, existing evil. If it were not 
$DT that, the question would not be before us. 

Then, as wise men, what are we to do ? Ad- 
dress ourselves to the removal of the evil before 
us, and for which the discussion was brought on, 
or shall we go abroad and undertake to introduce 
a new and untried financial policy? Why, sir, if 
we take the House bill, we know tliat when we 
make free a dutiable article that is i mported , we are 
reducing the revenue; but when we take adu liable 
article which pays a high duty, and reduce that 
duty, we do not know that we are reducing the rev- 
enue at all. When the moneyed men, the capital- 
ists, the business men of the country, are alarmed, 
and call upon you to do something for the safety 
and security of the country, are you willing to 
jeopard these high and important interests, in 
order that yon may introduce some new system, 
create some alienation and division and bicicering 
between the manufacturing interestsand the wool- 
growing interest ^ It seems to me it is a perfectly 
plain case. An existing evil is upon us, and the 
question is, what is the remedy for that evil now ? 
We have but little time to spare. The chairman 
of the Committee on Finance says we must close 
this subject to-day; the whole thing, qiust be done 
up in a day; and yet we are to take the general 
business of the country and remodel it. Sir, if we 
pass ilie House bill with the slight amendments 
that have been adopted and may be adopte^l, it 
will be passed finally. If you do anything else, 
no man can tell you what the result will be. 
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Mr. FITCH. Mr. President, I wish to respond 
briefly to the remarks of the Senator from Califor- 
nin, [mt. Gwin,] asfar as I heard him. I listened 
with some attention to the remarks of the honor- 
able Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Puoh,] for whose 
0{)inions I have usually the utmost respect; but, 
with all due deference to that Senator, 1 think he 
erroneously estimated the effect of the proposed 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia upon 
the wool-srowing interest. It is an mterest for 
which I should feel some solicitude, if I thought 
it would be sacrificed by this measure, but such 
is not my judgment; and no fear of a deleterious 
effect on that mterest in my State will prevent me 
from voting for the substitute which the Senator 
from Virginia proposes to offer. 

Wool grovring is a matter in which we of the 
West have very considerable interest; but we 
have ever, as the Senator from Ohio h^ well said, 
been opposed to class legislation. We have ever 
opposed a tariff for the protection of one class at 
the expense of another; and anything which the 
judgment of older Senators, those who have had 
this subject in charge for years past, says is bet- 
ter calculated than any other to keep the great 
object in view — a reduction of the revenue with- 
out an odious distinction in favor of one class 
against another — ^will meet my approbation. I 
should prefer, I frankly confess, to vote for a uni- 
form reduction of the tariff, without any transfer 
from one schedule to another. In the absence, 
however, of a proposition of that kind, I shall 
vote for this now pending before the Senate. 

Mr. HUNTER. Lshall not say much, and I 
am very averse to saying anything. Nothing 
but a sense of justice would induce me to make 
the remarks I have now to make; but the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, I think, indulged in some harsh 
criticisms on the measure I introduced, and cer- 
tainly in some respects they were unfounded. 
He seemed to think there was a g^reat disregard 
of the principles of the Democratic party in tlie 
proposition I offered. In that, he must allow me 
to tell him, he struck not only me but the Dem- 
ocratic party in the House of Kepresentatives now 
and two years ago; and he struck almost every 
Democratic Senator, for nearly all of them voted 
for a similar proposition attached to an appropri- 
ation bill two years ago. The main difference 
between this and the bill originally introduced 
by Mr. Houston, of Alabama, and afterwards 
introduced by my collea^e, Mr. Lktcher, of 
Virginia, witn some modifications, is, that I re- 
duce the duties somewhat more rapidly than they 
do. There is scarcely a transfer in my propo- 
sition that is not to be found in theirs; and this 
measure has been indorsed over and over again 
by a vote of the large majority of the Democratic 
party in the House of Representatives. 

In point of fact, the criticism is not just in itself. 
I never supposed we were able to past: a revenue 
tariff here; I never regarded the tariff of 1846 as 
a revenue tariff. I always justified it upon the 
ground that it was an improvement on tne state 
of things for which it was substituted; and expe- 
rience lias proved that it was a great improve- 
ment. I think this would be an improvement on 
that, because it would diminish the taxes laid on 
the people one fourth; and yet the Senator from 
Ohio complains that it is a protection tariff. 
When he came to mention the items of his com- 
plaint, it was because certain interests were not 
protected enough I He made the extraordinary 
declaration , thatalth ough the duties were reduced, 
taxes were increased. It so happens that the 
duties on everything which was not free are re- 
duced by this bill. He cannot show an exception, 
and yet he says, notwithstanding the duties are 
diminished, the taxes are increased! 

Mr. PUGH. Does the Senator mean to deny 
that althoug[h he may reduce the rate of duties, 
yet by reducing some disproportionably to others, 
thereby the taxation on a particular class will not 
be made more onerous ? 

Mr. HUNTER. Certainly, it is a self-evident 
proposition, that if you reduce the duty you 
diminish taxes. There can be no dispute on that 
proposition . He may say they are not as equally 
distributed as under some other scheme, but that 
I think I can show would be a great mistake. 
When yo^ come to compare this with the tariff 
of 1846, 1 think you will find in the main that the 



taxes which it levies are more equally distrib- 
uted. 

But the Senator regards it as an attack on the 
agricultural interest. Surely 1 would be the last 
man knowingly to make an attack on that inter- 
est. All my personal interests are identified with 
them. The interests of our State, as you know, 
sir, are chiefly agricultural. I supposed I would 
confer a great boon on the agriculturists and con- 
sumers of all classes and descriptions, if I could 
obtain a reduction of one fourth of the taxes these 
were paying. That reduction would be worth far 
more to the constituents of the Senator from Ohio 
than all the sheep which they raise. 

I acknowledge that in the transfer the reduction 
is made more rapidly upon raw wool than upon 
other articles. It is made under the belief that it 
will not injure the wool grower. This may be a 
mistaken belief, but I think it is not; it is a ques- 
tion I, too, have examined somewhat; and I know 
the wool growers are themselves divided in opin- 
ion upon It. I believe the very Mr. Jarvis referred 
to as the person who introduced the merino sheep 
into this country, has written a letter, in which 
he declared, that he thought it was their interest 
to have wool brought in free, and that they could 
never prosper until the fnanufacturer prospered; 
and that, in order that he might do so, he should 
get bis raw material cheap. I think I am sus- 
tained in this opinion by the fact, that in those 
manufacturing countries in which the experiment 
has been tried, the price of wool has risen imme- 
diately after taking off the duty. It has risen 
because the manufacturer, who created the home 
demand, flourished; and by increasing the de- 
mand the price of the raw material was raised. 
It was not, therefore, with any design to discrim- 
inate invidiously against the wool grower; but I 
really believed that if the effect of this reduction 
of taxes — for it is a reduction of taxes— on every 
one would be to enable the wool manufacturer to 
produce more profitably, the wool grower would 
share in the benefit, and the two would find that 
benefit in an increased price. 

Now, sir, as I said before, the substitute which 
I intend to offer proposes in fact a reduction of 
one fourth the existing rate of taxation. That is 
an advantage which the consumer gets. As to 
these transfers, the whole loss of duty by them 
does not amount to $3,000,000. The transfers 
are mostly of small importance. There are some 
exceptions I admit; raw wool is one, which is 
reduced to eight per cent.; and in regard to that 
there is a question whether it injures the wool 
grower or not. 1 do not believe it does. 

But, sir, the Senator from Ohio complained of 
the reduction of duty on the high schedule, and 
said the effect of that would be to injure persons 
who had bought brandies. According to that 
argument, you could never reduce the tariff; for 
whenever you do, you will find persons with 
goods come in under the existing tariff. 

Mr. PUGH. It was the disproportionate re- 
duction from one hundred to thirty per cent, that 
I complained of. 

Mr. HUNTER. 'That is a question of amount. 
The entire importations under that schedule were 
only $2,250,000 last year; and surely that is not 
a consideration which should prevent us from 
adopting a change, if it be beneficial in itself, and 
I think it is. I believe that the duties on that high 
schedule have operated prejudicially not merely 
to the revenue, but have led to the manufacture 
of adulterated liquors, and great frauds upon the 
revenue. I somewhat fear that the gentleman 
has in his mind the wine that is produced in Cin- 
cinnati. If he will allow me to say so, I do not 
think from the specimens I have seen that it de- 
serves protection. [Laughter.] He must make 
a better article when he comes nere and asks for 
protection for it. He ought to be contented when 
we leave it at thirty per cent., which is the highest 
duty paid on anything. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator did not hear me 
utter a word of complaint about wine. 

Mr. HUNTER. I heard him complain of that 
schedule, and I do not know why else except that 
it affected his wine. 

Mr. PUGH. I spoke about the dispropor- 
tionate reduction from one hundred to thirty per 
cent. I said nothing about wine. 

Mr. HUNTER. I think the wine was in his 



mind. I have some reason for believing that that 
is one of the subjects for complaint. 

Mr. COLLAmER. The importation under 
that first schedule A was over $5,000,000 last 
year. The Senator is mistaken in regard to im- 
portations under that schedule. ' 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator from Vermont 
himself is mistaken. 

Mr. COLLAMER. It is $2,859,000 on brandy 
distilled from grain. Here is the book for the 
last year. 

Mr. HUNTER. I should have said that I 
made the statement from the table of importations 
which I have for the year 1855. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I have not got that before 
me; but this is the oflicial report for 1855-^6. 

Mr. HUNTER. I will produce the table. I 
had it made at the Treasury Department the other 
day. 

Mr. COLLAMER. It is here before us in tha 
book. 

Mr. HUNTER. I will produce another. I 
think the cap will be placed on the climax of this 
argument wnen the Senator from Vermont asks 
us to come ii> and furnish jackets for the sheep 
in that inhospitable ciimate, in which the sheep 
are diminishing. He mi^ht have iust as much 
cause of. dread of any injury the sneep interest 
would suffer by a refusal to furnish them with 
that sort of protection, as by a refusal to grant 
them thirty per cent, protection on foreign wool. 
They con&ss that they cannot get alon^ without 
the home market when they ask for this protec- 
tion. How can they have it unless there are 
manufacturers of wool ? 

But he presented another argument — an argu- 
ment to the South. He said that the effect of 
this reduction on wool was to be that the domes- 
tic manufactures would be increased, and we 
should lose the advantage of the trade with Ger- 
many. I heard something of that before, and the 
result of that argument is, that we are to legislate 
against our own manufactures for the purpose of 
encouraging that foreign trade ! I am for doing 
justice. I would not legislate in favor of the man- 
ufacturers to break down the foreign trade; but I 
would not legislate against the manufacturers to 
increase the foreign trade. I am for leaving each 
interest in this country to enjoy its natural advant- 
ages, but I would desire to deal equally by them 
all. I would, if I had it in my power, reduce the 
duties upon everything to a revenue s'calc; but I 
have it not in my power; I must choose between 
doing something and nothing. If all I can do is 
to obtain some reduction in the taxation, and 
proceed gradually towards the end which I have 
in view, 1 will do it. I will do it, because it is an 
improvement on the existing state of things; and 
I will trust to my chances, and to the good sense 
of the people, to accomplish hereafter all that we 
may desire. 

I will say, sir, that if interests have been called 
into being by the act of 1846, and similar legisla- 
tion, if investments have been formed under it, 
we should respect those interests; and provided 
we are proceeding sensibly and certainly to our 
end, we should do it so gradually and so slowly 
as not to destroy and injure unjustly those inter- 
ests which have been called into being by our- 
selves. That is the principle on which 1 have 
endeavored to proceed. I endeavored to make 
such reductions as would relieve the great mass 
of the consumers, but not to make them so rap- 
idly as to destroy those protected interests which 
have been callea into being under them. 

That is my answer to the taunt in regard to the 
duty on su^ar. If we had reduced the duty on 
sugar to eight per cent., the inevitable effect would 
have been disaster and ruin to those who are 
engaged in it. If I had believed the same effect 
would have flowed from a like reduction in regard 
to wool, I should never have agreed to it. As I 
said before, the wool grower has more of my 
sympathy than the wool manufacturer; but when 
I thought, without doing him an injury, I might 
do a benefit to the manufacturer of the raw mate- 
rial, and not only that, but might aid in harmo- 
nizing all those ^reat interests which must be 
brought together in order to pass any measure at 
this late period of the session, I believed I was 
justified in so doing; and the reason 1 shall give 
for it is, that by thus doing I was enabled to make 
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thia great and beneficini reduction of the taxes lud 
upon the country. Whether it diminishes the 
revenue or not — whether it still produces the same 
amount that we are already collecting or not, it 
ought. to be done. If it diminishes the revenue, 
Bo much the better; but if it does not, and we get 
the same revenue we had, better get that with a 
less taxation upon tha people than get it with a 
higher rate of duty imposed on them. Let us at 
least save the pockets of our constituents. 

Now, sir, in regard to the amount of revenue 
to be collected under it, I never pretended to 
state absolutely what was the amount; no man 
can do so. I merely said, that according to the 
rules which have been applied for estimates of 
the reduction to be made oy a change of duties in 
all such cases, (that is, by deducting in propor- 
tion to the diminution of the duties,) such and 
such results would follow; but I declared then, 
as now, and as was aAerwards said by the Sena- 
tor from Vermont, that there can be no certainty 
in any such estimate. There is this limit which 
is certain: we know our imports cannot exceed 
our exports. We know that the imports come 
back in return for exportSj and thert; is the limit 
beyond which they cannot go; therefore we can 
apply the rate of duty to our exports, and make 
a calculation. If you take that test, you find 
there must be some reduction. How much I 
will not pretend to say. I have given the esti- 
mate according to the common rule. How much 
it is really to be I do not know. 

In reference to this bill — for I do not expect to 
say another word about it — I have only to say to 
the Senate that it is for them, and not for me, to 
determine whether anything is to be done. If it 
is to be done, it must be effected to-nig:ht; be- 
cause, after to-morrow, we must proceed to the 
consideration of the appropriation bills. There 
will scarcely be time enough to ffive even a cur- 
sory examination to them from that time. If it 
should be the sense of the Senate to pass over 
this great subject to another session, and take all 
the consequences of that course, I shall submit 
cheerfully to whatever decision they may come 
to; but 1 hope they will come to some generid 
conclusion to-night, and determine whether they 
will act, and how they will act, if they mean to 
do anything;; and if they do not, they will let us 
know that it is useless to pursue this .subject fur- 
ther. That is all I have to ask, ao that to-mor- 
row we may be able to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the appropriation bills. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Mr. President, I think we 
have abundance of time to settle this question, 
because it is a very simple one. It is now reduced 
to a simple question of taxation. I think there 
is very little foundation for all these complaints 
of want of time. We have a revenue system now 
in existence. Whether it be a good one or a bad 
one, it violates one principle that has been ad- 
mitted by all parties and all politicians in this 
country f<)r twenty-five years. The ffreat differ- 
ence between the Whig party and the Democratic 
party , on this question of the tariff, was not of the 
amount of revenue to be raised, but how it should 
be raised. Both agreed that there should be no 
more revenue raised than was necessary for the 
economical wants of the Government. That was 
an inflexible rule. That rule both proclaimed and 
both professed to believe. In levying the revenue 
for the necessary wants of the Government, they 
did differ as to whether or not they should dis- 
criminate for the benefit of the industry of our 
own country as against opposing interests in other 
countries. That was tlie whole difference be- 
tween them. 

It is now admitted by every department of this 
Government that we have more revenue than the 
economical wants of the Government require — 
more than the extravagant wants of the Govern- 
ment re(^uire; and therefore the question of re- 
duction is a plain one, unless it be disturbed and 
hindered by those who are seeking the bounties 
of the Government. If all the revenues of this 
Government were levied on one article, it would 
not take ten minutes to dedde the question in the 
Senate. If we laid a capitation tax on every in- 
habitant in the United States, so far from there 
being a cry of want of time, five minutes before 
the adjournment would be considered sufficient 
length of time for the dlmintttion of the public 



burdens. The moment before the sands run out, 
the people's representatives would jump to their 
feet as one man and say, take off this tax. Now, 
while they admit the fact that we levy too much, 
they say we want time to consider it, for it is a 
great question. It is a great question, but a plain 
one; you have no right to levy more out of the 
people of this country than is necessary to carry 
on their Government. It is a dispute among those 
who seek its bounties, and who wish to cast its 
burdens on others, that causes the difficulty. 

The House of Representatives, after long delay, 
took up this question. I believe they didiind half 
a day, in the midst of the very important pursuit 
in which they are now engaged, to say we must 
reduce the taxes. All said that. The free-trader, 
the protectionist, the Whig, the Democrat, the 
Free-Soiler, all said, " We levy too much; let us 
reduce the taxes." How have they done it.? 
They say, upon the whole, the best way will be 
to take off a little, a very little, of the burden of 
taxation, and to give all the benefit of that little 
to preferred classes and interests. They propose 
to do too little, and to do that badly, unequally, 
and, therefore, unjustly. The House has agreed 
to reduce the revenue by taking the burdens off 
of people engaged in manufactures, and leaving 
the rest of community without relief. That is 
their scheme. There is not an article in their 
free list that relieves any other class of society. 
The intent is to cast the taxes upon the great body 
of the people and relieve particular interests from 
any portion of it. I knOw that is a very import- 
ant question and always will be. That is your 
trouble. If we come squarely to this business, I 
am ready to meet it.- We.have now presented a 
dispute which has disturbed this Government and 
all other Governments so lon^ as people can be 
imposed upon by false theories and false ideas, 
and so long as there are men who want to profit 
out of the. Government; who not only want its 
fair protection of life, and hberty, and property, 
but who want to make it an engine for the pur- 
pose of taking from one portion'of the people for 
the benefit of another. The question is simplified 
and presented in the narrowest compass. 

I should be content with a reduction on the tariff 
of 1846 as it is, though I did not approve of that 
act altogether. I thought that in some of its 
details it was wrong. I believed then that it 
would raise too much money. Since that time 
the great prosperity of the country, the increase 
of its wealth, has caused a corresponding increase 
of importation, and that tariff has brought us 
more money than the wildest and most extrava- 
gant estimates of any party could ever imagine 
was necessary. I should be content to scale it 
down on its own principles, and make it nothing 
but a naked reduction— not that I think that best, 
but reduction with me is the main object, and it 
ought to override all other questions. We ought 
not to be diverted from it by the spinning of long 
yarns about wool. I suppose it is a very good 
subject for my friend from Vermont to spin yarns 
upon. Nor should we be diverted from it by 
dissertations on wine and iron. I know that 
when I mention iron, I touch the feelings of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bigler.] He 
is willing to do anything so that you let iron alone. 
You may touch sheep's wool, but not iron, if you 
want to satisfy him. 

My great object is to get the largest reduction 
I can consistent with equality of burdens. If I 
cannot get that, I will take the greatest reduction 
I can , no matter what particular in terest it crushes , 
because protection being a bounty, and not a mat- 
ter of right in principle, I will benefit the great 
mass of my countrymen, from Maine to Texas, 
as is my duty, although, in doing it, I may be 
compelled, a^^ainst my own wiiihes, by the obsti- 
nacy of conflicting interests, to crush them out. 
I would tolerate a vicious system until it can 
safely be corrected; if its friends will allow me, I 
will do it care fully ifl can, but I must reduce taxes. 
If you cannot give me a reduction without injuring 
these interests, then give me^a reduction upon any 
terms but those of inequality as the House bill 
does, for that is on the avowed principle of taking 
duties oflT the manufacturing interest at the ex- 
pense of all others that are now taxed. That I 
will never agree to. I would rather continue to 
suffer a common burden, hoping to arouse all 



suflferers, than to give a bounty which will relieve 
some part only of them. That is my objection to 
that scheme. 

I think there is nothing extraordinary in the 
proposition of the Committee on Finance, or of 
ray friend from Virginia. The House of Repre- 
sentatives sent us a free list, excluding from duty 
a large number of articles. I think it is sound 
policy to exclude many of them; and in making 
a tarilf I would exclude them. If t had to frame 
a tariflT, I would levy no more revenue than was 
necessary to the economical wants of the Govern- 
ment, but I would discriminate moderately and 
wisely in favor of the industry of my own coun- 
try. That is, in my judgment, a sound principle. 
That would be my rule; but the paramount obli- 
gation is to raise no more revenue than is neces- 
sary, and if, in the conflict of interests, I am to 
suffer taxation for the benefit of those classes who 
have grown up under protection, and not for the 
country, I will resist them to every extent. They 
shall not put their burdens on the community. 
They shall not tax the people for their benefit. 
They shall not obstruct the reduction of the 
public burdens by any help from me. When 
they seek that, protection laecomes an object, not 
an incident. Incidental protection, resting purely 
on revenue duties, is wise when wisely appliea. 
Here, however, the argument against reducing 
the public burdens is, that some particular interest 
will not got as much of the public bounties as 
others. That was the argument of my friend 
from Ohio. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator greatly misunder- 
stood me. I am for the reduction of duties. My 
objection is that the reduction proposed by the 
Senator from Virginia is disproportionate. He 
reduces the duty from thirty to twenty-three per 
cent, on the manufactured article of wool, and 
from thirty to eight per cent, on the raw material. 
That seems to me a plain proposition which can- 
not be misunderstood. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I did not misunderstand my 
friend. He restates himself just as I stated him. 
I say his complaint is, that m this reduction his 
interest does not get as much bounty as other 
interests. 

Mr. PUGH. I do not ask for any bounty; 
but simply that we shall not be destroyed for the 
benefit of others, 

Mr. TOOMBS. I say all duties are bounties; 
and your complaint is, that others get more 
bounty than you. My friend from Pennsylvania 
is warm on the subject of iron. Touch anything 
but iron with him — anything but wool with my 
friends from Ohio and Vermont. 

Mr. PUGH. I hope the Senator means — I 
dare say he does — to state me fairly. I do not 
object to a corresponding reduction of wool; and 
if gentlemen will put manufactures of wool at 
eight per cent., with the raw material, I shall be 
willing to let it stand. What I object to is the 
disproportionate reduction. 

Mr. TOOMBS. That is a ffood objection; but 
the question still is among the oeneficiarics of the 
Government, who shall get the greatest advan- 
tage ? I happen to represent a constituency who 
get nothing at all but taxation. We ask no ad- 
vantage — we claim none. You give us no pro- 
tection on our productions. Cotton is in the free 
list; rice is in the free list; lumber is in the free 
list, by the reciprocity treaty. These are the 
chief products of my own people. We have 
neither sought nor asked any bounty; therefore 
we are impartial judges between the grower and 
the manufacturer of wool. It is not* a southern 
question. It is a question among you gentlemen 
who are seeking the advantages of the Govern- 
ment. You raise a quarrel, and I am afraid the 
result will be to leave us to pay taxes to a Gov- 
ernment that does not want them. You levy 
$20,000',000 a year, which everybody says you 
do not want. You say now it is going to pro- 
duce a' commercial revulsion, and derange your 
currency. If that shall be the effect, it will be 
a just punishment to those who levy burdens on 
the people without public necessity; and if it 
breaks down the commercial interests, let them 
send here truer and better men, who would leave 
the money where it properly belongs, in the 

Cockets of the owners, l should not weep if it 
rought these conTulsions. It would be the just 
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punishment of iniquity. I thank G(od that there 
la an avenging Nemesis that follows in the train 
of false theories in politics and wicked legisla- 
tion, and teaches communities the folly of wick- 
edness. 

I would enlarge the free list on the principles I 
have stated, but first I want a reduction on gen- 
eral taxation. Take off the public burdens by re- 
ducing: duties upon all articles of general consump- 
tion all over the country and among all classes. 
This will be .beginning at the riffht place. Why 
shall you tax Maine for the benefit or sheep grow- 
ers in Vermont? In this dispute between the 
manufacturers and the grower, I think the argu- 
ment is with the manufacturer. He has my Bym-. 
pathies; but I hope I have equal sympathy for 
all my countrymen. I am willing that every man 
shall follow that pursuit which suits his taste and 
genius, and will best promote his own interest; 
and I know, if he does that, he will best promote 
the public interest. If I could settle this dispute 
on any just principle, I should be glad to do so; 
but I believe it is irreconcilable— one or the other 
must go. Th^dea of protecting both — the wool 
manufacturer and the wool grower — presents one 
of those problems that cannot be worked out. 
The more you try it, the worse it will be. If you 
give to woolen manufacturers and to raw wool 
a protection of one hundred per cent., it is quite 
certain, even then, that you would not drive out 
foreign competition. It would certainly injure 
both interests. Its operation could only be tem- 
porary. It is futile to think of building up both 
interests together by equal duties, no matter what 
they may be. The best protection to the wool 
grower is to multiply and strengthen the woolen 
manufacturers. I believe it to" be the only mode 
of permanently benefiting them. On no sound 
principle of political economy can equal duty on 
both which you will lay harmonize them. If 
woolen manufactures and wool-growing can suc- 
ceed together without duty, ihey will succeed if 
you go on taxing them fiori passu; but if either 
requires a duty, neither can succeed on any such 
basis as I have stated. We have not the same 
diiTiculty eis to cotton manufacturers, because we 
raise our own cotton; and we do not raise suffi- 
cient wool for the home consumption. The great 
complaint of the woolen manufacturers is, that 
they have to pay a lar^e duty on the cheap wools 
of South America. They arc now working at a 
disadvantage, because the English manufacturer 
takes the wool from Buenos Ayres, where wool 
costs but little, and brings it cheaply to England 
duty free, while they pay thirty per cent, ad valo- 
rem. The result is, that the duty on wool and on 
woolen manufactures at present being the same, 
our manufacturers of wool are driven out of for- 
eign markets, and struggle hard for their own. I 
do not think that system is wise. In laying my 
duties, I would protect a branch of industry which, 
in my judgment, will be able to support itself 
within a short time, and be a permanent advant- 
age to the country. To attempt to build up the 
manufacture and the raw material of the same 
commodity by equal duties on both, is an absurd- 
ity in political economy. Both may succeed, but 
it will be in spite of, and not by, reason of the 
duty. 

Mr. BIGLER. Then you are for iron. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I have dealt softly with iron, 
for I have a kind feeling for Pennsylvania, anil 
it is an article of great national necessity. A It>ng 
while ago, we were told that if we would only 
give iron protection for a short time, it would soon 
be able to stand alone, and furnish us a full sup- 
ply without duty. We continued the protection 
on iron from 1816 down. In 1842, we levied 
twenty-five dollars a ton on railroad iron. Wc 
taxed every man and woman in the United States 
^ho was engaged in agriculture, from the old 
woman who carried her dozen eggs to market to 
the man who carried hia hogshead of sugar on a 
railroady for the benefit of this iron interest. 

Mr. BIGLER. They got it all back. It was 
refunded. 

Mr. TOOMBS. That is the only way to main- 
tain that policy — by bold, naked, unsupported as- 
sertion . My State has paid you at least $3,000,000 
on railroad iron, and has not got back a cent of 
it, except under the act of 184^, and one special 
act. In 1842» when the tariff act was passed , we 



did allow the roads then in existence for about a 
year or eighteen months to get their railroad iron 
I free of duty; but I am not aware that anybody 
I else ever got back any duties refunded. 1 have 
! been here ever since the act of 1846 was passed. 
• I have closely watched your legislation. When- 
ever an attempt was made to refund the duty on 
railroad iron, or to extend the time for its pay- 
ment, here stood Pennsylvania watching every 
bar of iron lying down on the river side, or on 
the wharves m tnc streams of the United States, 
and saying, "Pay what thou owcst,"like the 
unjust servant — settle with Government. She 
wanted not only the whole duty, but the money 
in hand. I admit railroad iron is a very import- 
ant manufacture, but the policy of giving it even 
incidental protection is exceedingly doubtful. 
Cheap transportation is the great want of our 
country; and cheap iron is necessary to that end. 
In 1846 we gave it thirty per cent.; in 1842 we 
levied twenty -five dollars a ton upon it; and I do 
not believe a hundred weight of railroad iron was 
made in Pennsylvania from 1842 to 1846. In 1846, 
when we proposed to reduce the duty, they brought 
us one bar as a sample. They had made one in 
four years. That is the history of the railroad 
' iron manufacture of Pennsylvania up to that time. 
Mr. BIGLER. When I made the remark to 
the Senator from Georgia, that his doctrines 
brought him within the class to support protec- 
tion upon iron, I did so because he laid down the 
principle that he would give an incidental pro- 
tection to any great interest in the country that 
was likely, within a reasonable time, to take care 
of itself. 
Mr. TOOMBS. That is my principle. 
Mr. BIGLER. I understand the Senator, of 
course, to mean such interests as are suited to the 
country, like iron, when we have an inexhaust- 
ible amount of raw material, when we have all 
the facilities for manufacture, when we have every 
reason to believe tha| within a brief period, as 
stated by the Senator from Vfrginia, the home 
production will equal the home consumption, and 
we shall be clear of all fear of competition from 
abroad. 

Mr. HUNTER. I wish at this point, with the 
consent of the Senator from Georgia, to say to 
the Senator from Vermont, that I have before me 
the table of importations for 1855, and the amount 
of importations in schedule A is $52,589,486. The 
table from which he read must have been for 1856. 
Mr. COLLAMER. I read from the volume 
published in 1856. I have it now before me. 

Mr. HUNTER. This is the table sent to me 
from the Department, not more than two weeks 



ago. 



Mr. COLLAMER. Mine amounts to the sum 
of ^4,000,000. 

Mr. HUNTER. That is for 1856. 

Mr. COLLAMER. Last year. 

Mr. HUNTER. That is 1856. It is about 
four millions; but for 1855 it is what I stated. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I Aated the returns as 
they were before me in the official tables. 

Mr. TOOMBS. My friend from Pennsylva- 
nia laid down sound doctrine, and quoted me cor- 
rectly. But he forgot to say a word about that 
bar of iron which was the subject of controversy. 
I said that in 1842 we were told if wc would only 
give them a protection of twenty-five dollars a 
ton, they would soon be able to supply the 
demand for railroad iron. They never got to 
making it up to 1846, and in that year they made 
one bar that lay out in front of the Capitol here for 
some time. They have been making some since 
that time. I think, with the present improved 
process and the protection they receive, they can 
get alon^ very well with a revenue duty. They 
will find Jt out after they try it. I have seen many 
people who supposed they woufd be ruined by- 
depriving them of advantages which they had 
over others, but when they returned to the prin- 
ciples of justice and right, they found that they 
prospered better. I believe it will be so with the 
iron interest. 

As I have said, 1 will take the best scheme for 
reduction that will work the least inequality. I 
will not take the reduction solely on the principle 
of benefiting particular interests, because that is 
making protection not the incident but the object 
of legulation— a principle which I never sup- 



ported; a principle which has never been avowed 
ty any political party, or any of the great polit- 
ical men in America. If we are now to legislate 
to reduce our burdens, as the bill of the House 
of Representatives provides, solely to benefit the 
manufacturing classes of this country, we inau- 

f urate a policy that is announced^ now for the 
rst time in our legislature. It is not a doctrine 
which the people of this country have favored. 
It is not a doctrine they ought to sustain, and 
they will not sustain it. 

1 think there is very great error in the argu- 
ments on another branch of the subject. One 
objection to the scheme of my friend from Vir- 
ginia is, that it will increase the revenue. How ? 
Let us understand this question. Let us dismiss 
sophistries and theories, and follow the truth. 
How can it increase the revenue ? It is unques- 
tionably true that the foreign importation and the 
domestic supply now equal the present demand. 
That is undoubtedly correct as to general manu- 
factures. Then, with reduced duties, the same im- 
portation will take place, with the addition of the 
greater ability of the country to consume, unless 
It displace domestic manufactures. That is as 
demonstrable as a theorem in Euclid. The rev- 
enue can only be increased in one of two ways. 
The increasea wealth of the country, and the in- 
creased value of exports, may enlarge the im- 
f)orts, and thus increase the revenue. That is a 
egitimate increase, of which I do not complain. 
If it increases the revenue by displacing the do- 
mesticarticle which cannot stand up under twenty- 
three per cent, protection, it ought to increase, 
and that only furnishes a reason for ^oing down 
to a lower point, until that domestic article is 
driven out of the market. Then if this proposi- 
tion increases the revenue, it does so on sound 
principle. I am in favor of it, though it does not 
go far enough in the right direction. 

I do not believe in th^ alarm that is got up by 
manufacturers and commercial men as to the sur- 
plus money in the Treasury. I think the best 
place you can put the money, if you will continue 
to take it from the people, in the present state of 
affairs, is in the Treasury, if you do not, by your 
legislation, throw it away. I am not afraid 
of the imports. The imports of the country now 
are less than the exports. I care nothing for the 
clamor of newspapers and stockjobbers about 
exporting or importing coin. It will be exported 
or imported, according to the wants of the coun- 
try. We are exporters of coin now, because we 
have recently acquired a great gold country. 
We receive $48,000,000 or #50,000,000 of coin 
from the miners every year. It comes through 
our hands. We of Georgia send cotton to New 
York, and the miners of California send gold, for 
no other reason than that they make gold and we 
cotton. We pay for what we want in what we 
have ^ot, and they do the same. Coin must ne- 
cessarily now be an article of export, without any 
reference to the old theory of oalance of trade. 
If California were an independent State, she would 
export scarcely anything else, and therefore, ac- 
coiHiing to this theory, the more gold she exported 
the more she would be ruined. If she was to 
carry her exports of gold from $40,000,000 up to 
$100,000,000 a year, she would be a ruined people 
—worse than ruined, because she would be a great 
exporter of gold, in order to meet the balance of 
trade against her. If she made $400,000,000, sent 
it away, and got in return rum, molasses, sugar, 
cotton, and wines, she would be, according to 
this theory, in hopeless destitution ! That is the 
tlieory. Our exports during the last year were 
greater than our imports, and at this time the 
promise is that they will be still greater. Wo 
make more to sell, get better prices for it, and, 
therefore, buy more from other people. I sec 
nothing alarming in this state of trade. 

The prioes of all textile fabrics, of cotton -wool, 
sheep's wool, hemp, flax, have gone up. There 
has been a general rise, both in the price of labor 
and its products, everywhere. Three miliion 
bales of cotton, the estimated crop of this year, 
will brin^ $40,000,000 more than three and a 
half millions did last year. We shall, conse- 
quently, be able to buy more merchandise. If, 
as a cotton planter, I send out $10,000 worth of 
cotton, have twenty per cent, added to its.valu'* 
by freight and commissions, and bring baci' 
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price in the shape of |13,000 of foreign consum- 
able commodities, I do not think it would bring a 
financial crisis on me, nor will it on the nation. 
The purchasing power of the country has in- 
creased, and we, as wise statesmen, should reduce 
our tariff, in order to meet this improving condi- 
tion of our country. We get the same amount 
of money by lower taxes. If we had but ten 
minutes left, it would be a good time to do it. As 
to the quarrel between my friends from Virginia 
and Ohio, with reference to their Democratic 
principles, I hope that contest will be postponed 
to a more convenient season. We are dealing 
with the ^reat question of reducing public taxes 
and pubhc burdens. Give us a reduction of 
110,000,000 if you will, $20,000,000 if you can. 
1 will take $25,000,000 if possible, and then you 
would do justice to the toiling millions of honest 
working people throughout the country. 1 am 
first for the measure that brings the greatest re- 
duction; next for that that brings the next great- 
est reduction ; and last of all, for that which brings 
the least reduction on fair principles, but never 
for that which makes a reduction for the exclusive 
benefit of particular classes. To that I object. 

Mr. BUTLER. I know that my State expects 
me to take a part in this debate, because I believe 
there is no State in the Union that has made as 
many issues on free trade as South Carolina. As 
to the theory which she entertains and has pro- 
mulgated, I may say, without any vanity as far 
as I can speak of her doctrines, that she nas not 
spoken in vain, although she was threatened with 
the* sword for speaking. I might be considered 
as going very far if I were to say that I should 
be perfectly willing to have no custom-houses at 
all. That is my opinion; but I know I cannot 
have that. I go so far as to say that, in a com- 
mercial point of view, the custom-houses must 
necessarily, in the form of tariffs, make discrim- 
inations; and in a war point of view, I know we 
must retain the power of discriminating, in order 
to protect iron or any other material which must 
be protected as an element of war. I have no idea 
now of being able to reduce the tarifi'to anything 
like the level to which the South Carolina doc- 
trine would reduce it. 

Sir, for myself, I want no tariff. I say to this 
Confederacy that I am perfectly willing to be 
placed in the original position of constituencies 
to pay for carrying on this Government.' I am 
not, however, to be drawn into a discussion on 
that subject, for I know that anything which is 
untenable* is a matter not to be discussed, or at 
least its discussion is fruitless. 

We have $70,000,000 of revenue. Who pays 
it ? 1 believe that $35,000,000 would be enough. 
If we were to take off half the taxes, from whom 
would the $35,00Q,000 be taken off ? This burden 
would be taken off the poor and middle classes of 
the people, for as to the rich they do not mind it. 
The persons who pay these taxes are the con- 
sumers — the humble milkmaid who pays for her 
calico, the humble mechanic who pays for the 
coat in which he works, the humble farmer who 
pays for the plow he uses twenty per cent, more 
than he ought to pay. If you could bring to the 
mind of the people that these classes are paying 
more than they are bound to pay, they would 
resist; but as long as you delude them with this 
disguised form of taxation you make this a Gov- 
ernment more irresponsible, in my opinion, than 
any, as far as I have read history — I say the most 
irresponsible Government on earth, so far as re- 
gards the collection and disbursement of revenue. 
You collect it sometimes on wool, sometimes on 
this article, sometimes on that; but you always 
take it from the industrial portion of the commu- 
nity. They pay it, and they do not know that 
they pay it. It is so diffused that they never 
know it. If you take off the taxation in the form 
proposed here, you will have prosperity, particu- 
larly in my portion of the country. Cotton would 
rise to twenty cents to-morrow, I believe, if we 
had no tariff. I believe if you let all the world 
compete with the manufacturers here, we should 
raise the raw material; that would be the result. 
Cotton has already risen to nearly fifteen cents, 
and I am not so sure that it would not rise to 
twenty under a proper system. I know, how- 
ever, that that is an end which cannot now be 
Attained. 



I desire it to be understood that your taxation 
comes out of delusive and fraudulent legislation 
in some respects, and unwise legislation in all 
respects. I have not a yery intelligent view of 
the details of these different bjlls; I am sorry to 
say that I have not. 1 know one thing, however: 
as long as this Treasury is here for distraction and 
contention, it is the element, not only of dissen- 
sion, but it is the element of strife for spoils. If 
we had no money here, do you think we should 
be contending to the extent that we have been ? 
No, sir. With regard to this money, I am will- 
ing to let it go into circulation, and the best way 
to put it into circulation is to let the people use 
the money as they think proper; but let not the 
Government assume the guardianship over the 
money and the disposition of other people's for- 
tunes. What right have I to build up the iron 
interest, the woolen interest, or any other inter- 
est, through the money contributed to this Treas- 
ury for the benefit of the common objects of Gov- 
ernment? 

Sir, I have no time to go fully into the subject 
of free trade. I believe the time will come, and 
I think it is not very far distant, when the nations 
of the earth will be brought so near to each other 
that I would as lief deal with a merchant in Liv- 
erpool as with a merchant in New York. If I 
can buy a broadcloth coat in Liverpool ten dol- 
lars cheaper than in New York, I see no reason 
wh]^ I should be compelled to pay thirty dollars 
for it in the one place and not be allowed to get 
it for twenty dollars in the other. That is the 
result of your discrimination. 

I do not undertake to discriminate between my 
friends from Ohio, Virginia, and Greorgia. If it 
were a matter of mere taste, I would rather g:o 
for the man who cultivates his land and feeds his 
sheep, and prepares the great element. But what 
right, in reality, have we to assume jurisdiction 
over matters 01 this kind, except to raise revenue? 
And in raising revenue it^ught to be juat. Who 
is to decide? Discretion. What is discretion? 
Interest. What is interest? Power. What is 
power ? It is the combination of different influ- 
ences; and that makes up the whole concern, so 
far as regards the regulation of the industrial con- 
cerns of this country. If I were to go into an 
enlarged view of this subject, it would take more 
time than I now think proper to occupy. I shall 
vote for the amendment of the Committee on Pi- 
nance. Whether or not I shall vote for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia, I do not know; 
for there are some features developed in it that I 
do not fully understand. If we are to discrim- 
inate, I do not wish to discriminate against the 
wool grower in favor of the manufacturer. I have 
no sympathy of that kind. I shall vote for the 
amendment of the committee, and will take the 
best scheme I can get; but for myself I want no 
tariff. I would obliterate the whole concern. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I should like to understand 
the precise question before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT jrro tempore. The question 

is on the amendment reported from the (jommit- 

tee on Finance to insert after the first section of 

the bill of the House of Representatives the fol- 

lowitig: 

Bec. 2. Jini he U further enacted, Tbat all articles enn- 
merated in scbedulea A and B, in the act of 30th of July, 
1846, reducing the duty on Imports, shall, on and after the 
1st of July, 18.'>7, pay ail valorem duties of thirty per cent; 
and that all articles enumerated in schedules C, D, E« P, 
6, and H, of said act, each respectively, shall pay a duty 
of one fifth less than the rates now imposed by said act, 
with the exceptions otherwise provided in this act. 

Mr. BAYARD. I believe it is in order to ask 
for a division of that amendment. The two clauses 
of it are perfectly distinct. I desire to vote sep- 
arately on each clause. One of them I can vote 
for, and the other I cannot. I am not well enough 
to assign my reasons for this, but I ask that a 
separate vote be taken on the first clause of the 
section which applies to schedule s A and B. 

Mr. BIGGS. It will be recollected by the Chair 
that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wil- 
sokI moved to amend that section by striking out 
the latter clause. That motion has been disposed 
of, and therefore there has already been a vote of 
the Senate upon that clause of the section. 

Mr. BAYARD. I understand that, but it does 
not meet my proposition. I ask for a division of 
the pending araendment. The form in which the 



question was put by the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts is essentially different. 
The vote waa not taken by yeas and nays, and 
no person could tell anything about it. W hat the 
will of the Senate is we do not know. I wish to 
get at it. I suppose no Senator desires to obstru cl 
the determinauon of the majority of the Senate. 
All I ask is, that we may take the vote on distinct 
propositions separately, by yeas and nays. I 
think I have a parliamentary right to call for this. 

Mr. BIGLER. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will state to the Senator from Delaware that a TOte 
has been taken on a proposition to strike out the 
latter clause of the penoing amendment. Tbat 
motion was not agreed to; and the 3rea8and nays 
have been ordered on the whole amendment as it 
stands. 

Mr. SEWARD. It is competsnt to divide the 
section now. Members may nave voted against 
striking out for the very reason that they wanted 
to divide the section. The section contains two 
distinct, separable' proposition8| entirely inde- 
pendent of each other. The first portion of the 
section treats of schedules A and b, which em- 
brace several chapters in the volume of the stat- 
utes. The other portion embraces schedules C, 
D, E, F,G, and H. There is no connection be- 
tween them. It is perfectly proper to divide 
them. 

Mr. BIGLER. .Any Senator has a clear par- 
liamentary ri^ht to call for a division. 

Mr. STiJART. I think there is some misunder- 
standing as to the condition of this amendment. 
Senators all around me, like myself, have no 
recollection of a vote having been taken on the 
proposition to strike out the latter part of it. 

Mr. SEWARD. I had no idea of it. 

Mr. STUART. I am aware the motion was 
made, but like several others, I did not know that 
it had been voted on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, I was not in 
the chair when the vote was taken, but the Sec- 
retary has entered it. 

Mr. PRATT. Let the Secretary read the Jour- 
nal, that we may see how it stands. 

Mr. SEWARD. If the question was taken we 
must all be deemed to have voted in the affirm- 
ative, as there wtis certainly no division, and 
therefore I move a reconsideration of the vote. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The vote was taken. I 
remember it. 

Mr. BUTLER. How did the Senator from 
New York vote? 

Mr. SEWARD. I must have voted for it, aa 
there was no division. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will state to the Senate that or course the Jour- 
nal is not yet made up; but the minut«s kept by 
the Secretary contain this entry: 

" Wilson .to strike out—not agreed to." 

Mr. BAYARD. 1 recollect very well that such 
a motion was made by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and a question was put in some form, 
and I myself answered *'no" without really know- 
ing what was the exact meaning and purport of 
the proposition upon which I was voting. I there- 
fore move a reconsideration. 

Mr. SEWARD. I have made that motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved 
to reconsider the vote refusing to strike out the 
lafter clause reported by the committee as the 
second section. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BAYARD. Now I ask for a division of 
the amendment. 

Mr. RUSK. I object to any division bein£? 
made. It is an entire amendment; and the only 
way of reaching the Senator's object is by a mo- 
tion to strike out a part of it. 

Mr. SEWARD. The question now recurs oa 
striking out. 

Mr. BAYARD. As I understand the rules of 
the Senate, the amendment is perfectly suscf'pt- 
ible of division. Its two clauses are totally dis- 
tinct. The first clause applies to schedules A and 
B. Then comes another elau.<«e applying to dis- 
tinct schedules in the act of 1846. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Smaior 

will allow the Chair to state that the question 

i now before the Senate is on the motion to strike 
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out the latter clause of the section reported by 
the committee. 

Mr. BAYARD. That will in effect give us a 
separate vote on each branch of the amendment, 
and therefore I do not insist on a division. 

Mr. REID. I desire to inquire whether, if this 
amendment be inserted by a vote of the Senate, 
it will be afterwards competent to strike out the 
whole bill, and insert the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia? Will it be competent here- 
after to strike out what we now insert? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no 
motion to insert. 

Mr. REID. The amendment of the committee 
18 to insert a new section. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a 
motion pending to amend the amendment of the 
committee by striking out the last clause of it. 

Mr. REID. I know that; but my inquiry was 
wiiether, if we vote against striking out, and then 
adopt the amendment, it will be competent after- 
wards, by a^ote of the Senate, to strike it out? 

The PRESIDENT pro ttmpore. It will not be 
in order unless there be a reconsideration. 

Mr. RUSK. According to the rule, the proper 
course is to insert any amendments that are agree- 
able to the Senate, and then, if there be one word 
of the original bill left, you may move to strike 
out the whole of it, and otifer a substitute. 

The PRESIDENTpro tempore. It will unques- 
tionably be in order to move a substitute for the 
whole bill, or to amend it further.. 

Mr. REID. That was the inquiry I made. 

The PRESIDENT pro (cmpore. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, to strike out of the amendment of the 
committee that portion of it which provides for 
reducing one fiflh the duties on the articles in 
schedules C, D, E, F, G, and H. 

Mr. SEWARD. On that quesQbn I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Tlie yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THOMSON, of New Jersey, I shall not 
vote on this question, having paired off with my 
friend from Florida, Mr. Mallort. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted — yeas 14, nays 33; as follows: 

YE AB— Messrs. Bayard, Bell of New Hampshire, ni>lpr, 
Brodhead. Collamer, Fisli, Foot, Foster, Geyer, Nourae, 
I*rall, Seward, ^r^umnnr, and VVil*oii— 14. 

NAYS — Messrs. Aitiiiii!), Allen, Boll of Tennessee, Ben- 
j.tmin, Bif;i;>), Brown, Butler, Clny, Crittenden, Durkee, 
KvanH, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Houston, Hunter, 
Ivernon, Juines, Johnson, Jones of Iowa, Mason, Pugh, 
Rfiil, Rusk, .Scb«xstiau, Slidell. Stuart, Thompson of Ken- 
tucky, Toombs, Toucey, Trumbull, and Yul :e— 33. 

So the motion to strike out was not agreed to; 
and the question recurred on the amendment of 
the committee. 

Mr. BRODHEAD called for the yeas and nays; 
and thfv wore ordered. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I rise, Mr. President, for the 
purpose of 8a3^in^ that [ shall vote for this amend- 
ment; and if it does not prevail, I shall vote for 
tlie amendment of the Senator from Virginia. I 
shall vote for this in order to combine, as far as 
practicable, two opinions — one for a reduction of 
the revenue by a simple addition to the free list, 
and the other for a reduction of the revenue by a 
pro rata diminution of duties. One opinion seems 
to prevail in one end of the country, and the other 
appears to prevail in the other. 1 think either 
cotirse would be rather sectional, and sectional | 
leg^islation cannot be permanent. I go for a 
reduction of the duties. I am willing to enlarge 
the free list to a certain extent, and to combine 
with it a general reduction of dutied. I regard both 
measures as a reduction of taxes. It is in vain 
to t£ll me that when I vote to reduce the tax levied 
by the Government on a particular article which 
enters into the consumption of the country, I do 
not vote to repeal the taxes on the people. If by 
so doing I enable the people to buy more luxu- 
ries or more conveniences of life, I jret reduce 
their taxes, unless they choose to enlarge their 
own expenditures in another direction. 

The only difficulty upon this subject is, that a 
reduction of duties is not considered as a repeal 
of taxes. It is that, and it is nothing else. An 
indirect tax is just as much a tax aa if it were 
direct, and is just as much paid by the consumer 
as if he paid it on a tax warrant. This is not 
understood by all. It is not felt. It is lost 



sight of. But nevertheless it is a payment of 
taxes. 

It is a principle which I believe is universally 
conceded, that we are not justified in raising rev- 
enue beyond the necessary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. I am not willing to go one step beyond 
that point; and having a surplus in the Treasury, 
and an accumulating surplus, unless we act at 
this time it is to be increased to such an extent as 
to threaten the country with disaster. Unless we 
act at the present session, this accumulation will 
go on increasing for nearly two years to come; 
and the amount which will be in the Treasury 
when any future measure of legislation on this 
subject may be carried into efftct, will be very 
large, and the consequence, in my judgment, to 
the country and the Government, very disastrous. 
I have seen, in practical legislation, the operation 
and the effect of this large surplus of revenue, 
and I deprecate it as one of the greatest evils that 
can exist in this Government. 

I shall vote, as I said, in the first place, for this 
amendment, and if it be not adopted by the Sen- 
ate, I shall vote for the measure proposed by the 
Senator from Virginia. Altliough the objection 
has been made to the latter measure that it inter- 
feres with the wool-growing interest, I will state 
herein my own vindication, that I believe, if wool 
were admitted free, it would not injure the wool- 
growing interest of the country. There is no 
importation of wool from abroad that comes in 
competition with it. On the contrary, if you re- 
peal the duty, the introduction of wool from abroad 
will so enlarge the domestic manufacture that it 
will increase the demand for the article produced 
at home; and the repeal of duty, instead of being 
injurious, will be a benefit to the wool grower. 
That wc know by the experience of Great Britain, 
by the experience of France, by the experience of 
Belgium; and I entertain the most profound con- 
viction that a repeal, partial or total, of the duty 
on wool, will be beneficial to that portion of the 
agricultural interest. I know, upon that point, 
there is a difference of opinion amon? those di- 
rectly interested in the matter, and Fthink the 
preponderance of opinion is in favor of the repeal 
of the duty. 

I have said thus much in vindication of the 
course I propose to take, in order that it may be 
understood. I have said already, that if the 
amendment of the committee, which is, perhaps, 
the best measure that can be obtained, be not 
adopted, I shall vote for the amendment of the 
Senator from Virginia, that the bill may go back 
to the other House combining these two opinions, 
these two interests which appear to be struggling 
on this subject; and then the result, if this com- 
bination be made, will, in my judgment, be rather 
permanent and reliable, and that is of the highest 
importance to the interests involved. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I rise merely to correct an 
error of fact into which the Senator from Con- 
necticut has inadvertently fallen. 1 understood 
him to say that the bill from the House of Rep- 
resentatives was a sectional one, and -carried by 
sectional votes. I have the record before me, and 
I think such is not the fact. The bill of the House 
of Representatives received votes from nearly all 
the States. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I do not mean to say in the 
offensive sense that it is sectional, but I mean to 
say that the prevailing opinion at one end of the 
country is for that bill, while the prevailing opin- 
ion at the other end of the country is adverse to 
it, and for a different system, as the votes of the 
two parties in the House of Representatives 
clearly indicate. They have sent to us one branch. 
I would add to it the other branch, so as to com- 
bine the two interests in favor of the measure that 
may be adopted. That will give it a promise of 
permanence which is of the highest importance to 
the pecuniary interests involved. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on 
the amendment of the Committee on Finance, re- 
sulted — yeas 35, nays 13; as follows: 

YEAS— Mcsers. Adams, Allen, Bayard, Bell of Tennes- 
see, Benjamin, Biega, Brown, Butler, Clay, Crittenden, 
Durkee, Evans, Fish, Fitch. Fiizpatrick, Green, Gwin, 
Houston, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson, Jones of Iowa, Mai 
lory. Mason, Pratt, Pugh, Reid, Rusk, Slidell, Stuart. 
Thompson of Kentucky, Toombs, Toucey, Tnunboll, ana 
Yulee— 35. 

NAY&— Mesns. Bell of New Hampshire, Biglcr, Brod- 



bead, Collamer, Foot. Foster, Geyer, Nourse, Seward, 
Sumner, Thomson of New Jersey, Wade, and Wil&on— 13. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMS. I now move the amendment 
which I gave notice this morning I should offer. 
I presume it will give rise to no debate. Every 
Senator on the reading of the amendment will 
know whether he is for it or agains't it. I only 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment, 
which I offer as a substitute for the whole bill as 
amended. 

Mr. FISH. Before the (question is taken on 
that amendment, I presume it is iu order to amend 
the original bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly. 

Mr. FISH. I desire to propose an amendment 

which I presume will be regarded aa rather one 

of form ttian of substance. 1 propose from lines 

two hundred and eighty-nine to two hundred and 

ninety-one to strike out the words: 

^* With more than thirty-three per centum on dirt, yolk, 
burrs, or impurities of any sort, or which shall be imported.'' 

The fact is that no cheap wool is imported with 
less than thirty-three per cent, of impurities; and 
this provision, if retained, will have the effect of 
retaining the present duty on all cheap wool. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FISH. I now propose, in line two hundred 
and eighty-five, to strike out the words ** impor- 
tation of fifteen," and insert "exportation of 
twenty." It will then read: ** sheep's wool un- 
manufactured, of the value at the port of expor- 
tation of twenty cents per pound or less,*^* ai^l in 
line two hundred and eighty-six, to strike out 
" fifty,'* and insert "sixty," so as to read, ** and 
of the value of sixty cents per pound, or over." 

I do not wish to detain the Senate at this time 
of night with any discussion upon the question; 
but I will barely occupy a minute in stating that 
there is scarcely any wool imported which, at 
the place of importation, is as low aa fifteen cents 
per pound. I nave taken from the table of im- 
ports, carefully, the value of all wool imported 
during the past year, and I find that there is, in 
all, of wool which at the place of exportation is 
at ten cents, only about three millions of ppunds 
imported. Wool which at the place of -expor- 
tation costs ten cents is worth more than fifteen 
cents at the place of importation. The freight 
on the bulky article is, as i understand from those 
versed in the matter, from two and a half to three 
cents per pound. Add to that the charges of in- 
surance and other necessary charges, fsay twenty- 
five per cent.,) and you bring wool, worth ten 
cents at the place of exportation, to sixteen cents 
in our market. 

Mr. HUNTER. The wool of this clause of 
the original bill is to me exceedingly objection- 
able. It is the old question of home valuation. 
The wool is to be valued at the port to which it is 
brought, and it is manifest that, in that case, the 
duties must be unequal, for wool is worth more 
; at some places than others. The equality which 
is required by the Constitution will be (^sturbed. 

Mr. FISH. The Senator understands my 
amendment. It is to substitute the value at the 
place of exportation. 

Mr. HUNTER. That is right. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FISH. There are two other amendments 
necessary to perfect the clause. In line two hun- 
dred and ninety-five "importation" should be 
"exportation," and " fifly cents" should be' 
" sixty cents," in order to conform to the altera- 
tions already made. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. FISH. In line two hundred and ninety- 
seven I move to insert the word " intentional" 
before "admixture." It now reads, "which 
shall be reduced in value by the admixture of 
dirt." The object is to prevent fraudulent un- 
dervaluation. All these coarse wools are mixed 
largely with dirt. V That is one cause of their low 
price. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FISH. I have one more amendment. It 
is in line two hundred and ninety-four, to substi- 
tute the word " scoured" in place of " cleansed 
or purified. " It is a technical term in the trade» 
OS I understand. 

The amendment wss agreed to. 
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The original bill in regard to wool was aa fol- 
lows: 

<< Sheep's wool, unmanufhctured, of the value at the 
port of iniportatibn of filleen cents per pound or over, and 
liuir of the alpaca, the Koat, and other like aairoals, unuian- 
ufactured ; ProvUed, That any wool of the 6heep, or hair 
of the alpaca, the goat, and other like animals, which shall 
be imported with more than thirty-three per centum ofdirt, 
yolk, burrs, or impuritiea of any sort, or which shall be im- 
p()rted in any other than the ordinary condition, as now and 
heretofore practiced, or which shall be changea in its char- 
acter for the purpose of evading the duty, or which shall be 
cleansed or purified, or assorted, so ad to raise its value at 
the t^rt of exportation to fifty cents per pound or over, or 
wliich .shall be reduced in value by the admixture ofdirt or 
any foreign substance, to fifteen cents per pound or less, 
phall be subject to pay a duly of thirty per centum, any- 
thing in this act to the contrary notwitlistanding.'* 

Asamended on the motion of Mr. Fish, itreads: 

Sheep's wool, unmanufactured, of the value at the port 
of exportation of twenty cents per pound or less, and of the 
value of sixty cents per pound or over, and hair of the 
alpaca, the goat, find other like animals, unmanufactured : 
Provided^ That any wool of the sheep, or hair of ilic al- 
paca, gnat, and other like animals, which shall be imported 
in any other than the ordinary condition, as now and herc- 
tdforc practiced, or which shall be changed in its character 
for the purpose of evading the duty, or which shall be 
Fcuurcd, or assorted, so as to raise its value at the port of 
rx|>ortation to sixty cents per pound or over, or which shall 
l)c ri'duciMl in value by the intentional admixture ofdirt, or 
any foreign substance, to twenty cents per pound or less, 
tihall be subject to pay a duty of tliirty per centum, any- 
thing in this act to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. PRATT. I move to amend the original 
bill by striking out, in the fortv-third line, the 
words ** bichromate of potash." I understand 
that until within the last few years there was no 
manufacture of this article in the United States. 
The consumption in the United States is now 
about sixteen thousand pounds, of which there is 
made in one manufactory in Maryland nearly or 
quite one half. I understand from one of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, that it was put on the free list through 
mistake. Anterior to the commencement of the 
manufacture of this article here, the price of it 
was thirty -seven cents a pound. By reason of the 
competition produced by the manufacture here, 
it has been reduced to seventeen cents. As this 
article was put into the free list by mistake in the 
House of Representatives, I suppose there will be 
no opposition to striking it out. It is an article 
which is used for paints, and in the printing of 
calico. 

Mr. SEWARD. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Way.<» and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is silting at my right hand, and he 
confirms the statement made by the honorable 
Senator from Maryland. This item ought to be 
tjtricken out. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SEWARD. I move, in line two hundred 
and fifty nine of the House bill, to insert after the 
word '* sheets," the words " galvanized or. " The 
efTect of my amendment is to make the line read 
'* tin, in plates or sheets, galvanized or un^al- 
vanized. As every one knows, tin is a foreign 
article altogether, and is therefore put in the free 
list. It is put in, however, as ungalvanized tin; 
but I am informed that there is no galvanized tin 
made iu this country, and that galvanized tin 
ought to come in on ilie free list, as wcU as un- 
galvanized tin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SEWARD. I am requested by a person 
who is familiar with and engaged in the manu- 
facture of tin foil, to ask that the article of tin 
foil may be stricken out of the free list. It is 
now in that list, as will be seen by reference to 
line two hundred and fifty-eight of the bill. He 
represents that they pay a duty on Spanish lead 
which they use in making the tin foil, and that to 
put tin foil on the free list subjects the manfacturer 
to a double charge. I therefore move to strike it 
out. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I ask the Senator what is the 
revenue this article pays now. How much is 
collected from it? 

Mr. SEWARD. I do not know. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I do not think the country 
ought to be bothered with a long revenue list for 
inconsiderable articles like these for the benefit 
of a small class. The cost of collecting the duty 
is a great deal more than it is worth. I hope 
this will not be stricken from tlie firee list. 

Tho amendment wa« rejected. 



Mr. BENJAMIN. In schedule G of the tariff 
act of 1846, which is the ten per centum schedule, 
I find included ** diamonds, gems, pearls, rubies, 
and other precious stones, and imitations thereof, 
when not set." On the fourth page of this bill, 
line seventy -six, are these words, " cameos, mo- 
saics, and precious stoTies, (not set.)" I desire 
to know from the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, if that is intended to include the articles 
in the ten per cent, schedule of the tariff of 1846 .' 
Perhaps it would be best to repeat those words 
in this bill. 

Mr. HUNTER. I think they make two items, 
one for diamonds set, and one for diamonds un- 
set. One is to bo free and the other left where it 
is under the tariff of 1846, 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Diamonds not set and 
pearls not set pay ten per cent, under the tariff 
of 1846. 

Mr. HUNTER. Under the bill of the House 
they will be free. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. If this language is intended 
to make them free, it ought to be amended so as 
to use the same words as were used in the tariff 
of 1846, and I wish to move that amendment*. 

Mr. HUNTER. I am unable to say what the 
other House intended by it. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The language is simply 
** precious stones not set. " I do not know whetner 
pearls will be considered as precious stones. 

Mr. HUNTER. I understand it was the in- 
tention of the House bill to discriminate between 
those that were set and those that were not set. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I understand that. That 
is not the question. The question is, whether the 
expression ** precious stones" includes all men- 
tioned by name in the ten per cent, schedule of 
1846. To obviate any trouble in the construc- 
tion, I move to amend tliis bill in the seventy-sixth 
line, by inserting after the word ** mosaics," the 
words ** diamonds, gems, pearls, rubies, and 
other." The line will then read, ** cameos, mo- 
saics, diamonds, gems, pearls, rubies, and other 
precious stones not set." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON. I propose, in line thirty-seven 
of the House bill, after the word ** asphaltum," 
to insert ** and its products. " I understand that 
the products of this article enter into manufac- 
tures, and if we propose to make asphaltum free 
it seems to me its products should also be free. 

Mr. MALLORY. What is meant by its pro- 
ducts? 

Mr. STUART. I should like to understand. 

Mr. WILSON. I am not familiar with the 
details of the matter, but I am informed that there 
are products of this article indispensable to man-<^ 
ufactures. 

Mr. SEWARD. I suppose I can help the hon- 
orable Senator. The product of asphaltum is a 
different form of it, a modification of it after having 
undergone a preliminary process of manufacture. 
It remains asphaltum varied in form. We have 
no raw material of this kind whatever. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MALLORY. I move to insert the words 
**and vegetables," in line one hundred and six- 
teen , after the word * * fruits, " so as to read •• fruits 
and vegetables." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I move to amend the bill by 
insertmg at the end of the first section : 

That the duty on su^r and molasses be 9U^pi>nded fbr 
the term of two years, and tliat the same during that time 
be admitted f^ee of duty. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BAYARD. I move to insert, after line 
sixty-seven, the words: 

Burgundy, Champagne, Claret, Madeira, Pen, Sherry, 
and all otlier wines. 

The object of the amendment is to put wine in 
the free list. The intent of this bill is professed, 
and I have no doubt really professed, to be to 
reduce the too great revenues of the country. The 
effect of this amendment will be to reduce them 
some $1,200,000, which I think is the amount of 
duty levied on these articles. It can, in my judg- 
ment, interfere with no interest in this country, 
and yet it would have a very beneficial effect in 
two points of view. If the cheap wines of Europe 



were freed from the forty per cent, duty they now 

Cay, and put on the free list, the tendency would 
c to bring those wines into this country, so as to 
let the masses of the people become habituated to 
the use of wines instead of alcoholic liquors. It 
would not only benefit the morals of the countr>', 
but, having produced a taste for stimulants of 
that kind, you would, with the increase of the taste 
among the masses, necessarily foster the produc- 
tion of the grape, and so benefit the agricultural 
interest of the country. It is an unquestioned 
fact,'^whatever species of legislation you may at- 
tempt, or whatever otherwise may be the morals 
of a country, that just in proportion as it is a 
wine-growing and wine-drinking country, just in 
that proportion is the vice of drunkenness un- 
known to it. Take France, Spain, and Italv. 
Though their morals in other respects may be 
behind those of our people, there can be no com- 
parison between them as to the vice of drunken* 
ness. To put wines on the free list would have a 
double effect. It would not injure afiy interest in 
this country, because cheap wmes would come at 
a large expense comparatively for transportation, 
which would be a sufiicient ourden, and by cre- 
ating a taste for wines you would foster the culti> 
vation of the grape, and thus benefit the agricuU 
tural interest of the country, at the same time 
that you benefit its morals. I trust the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. PUGH . 1 ask the Senator from Delaware 
whether he includes imitations of wine .' 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not. I left them out on 
purpose. I do not think imitations ought to be 
encouraared. 

Mr. PUGH. Why not enumerate the aorta of 
wine you want, and leave out the general term, 
** all other wines?" 

Mr. PRATT. The Senator from Delaware did 
not state so audibly as to be heard by the whole 
Senate, that the amount to which his amendment 
would reduce the revenue would be $1,250,000. 
My object is to have the Senate understand that 
fact. We know that if this amendment be adopted , 
there will be a certain reduction of $1,250,000 by 
putting these articles on the free list. I think the 
argument of the honorable Senator from Dela- 
ware is unanswerable. It will increase the taste 
for wines in the country, and it will make many 
portions of the Union wine-growing regions. I 
think California would become a wine-growing 
country by making a taste among the people for 
this description of drinks. I have no doubt of 
the correctness of the argument. I do not believe 
it can be answered. I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. WILSON. I shall vote for the amendmrnt 
of the Senator from Delaware. 1 believe it would 
be for the true interests of the country to import 
the cheap light wines of Europe free of duty. 
For myself, I never use them. I have not tasted 
a glass of Vine for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. I believe, however, they will, if left duty 
free, take the place of poor whisky, and worse 
New England rum. 

Mr. BIGLER and Mr. HUNTER called for 
the veas and nays; and they were ordered. 

Mr. BAYARD. I very probably did not speak 
loud enough to be heard bv the whole Senate, 
because my system is so reduced that it is witli 
difficulty I can speak at all. I considermy amend- 
ment important, aiKl I am glad that the yeas and 
nays are to be taken upon it. The amendment 
is offered in good faith. I know no reason why 
you should not put wines in the free list on the 
grounds I have stated . Your principal obiect now 
in revising the tariff, as is alleged, and 1 believe 
truly alleged, is to reduce the revenue. You know 
of necessity^ that if you adopt this amendment, 
you reduce the revenue $1,250,000. That, at 
least, is one benefit. Now, the masses in this 
country do not consume wine, but strong alco- 
holic arink«. I believe that by bringing in the 
cheaper wines of Europe, which are now excluded 
entirely by an onerous duty, you can cultivate 
by habit among your people a laste for a diftus- 
ible stimulant which will not intoxicate, while it 
cheers, and you will do much to advance the g«'n- 
eral morals of the country. The secondary otlWt 
will be this: if you once produce among the mnsses 
of the people the habit of consuming wine inst<^ad 
of alcoholic liquors, the necessary result will be 
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that the increase of consumers among the masses 
wil! stimulate the production of the grape in this 
country, and so foster the agricultural interests. 
These are in general — for I cannot proceed to 
argue the question with particularity — the basis 
on which 1 think the amendment ought to be 
adopted. 

Mr. PUGH. It seems to me that if my friend 
fVom Delaware had thought a moment^e would 
have seen that his amendment can accomplish 
no such result. Does he imagine that if every 
cent of duty on Burgundy and Champagne were 
taken off, tney would be used bjHlhe common 
people ? 

Mr. BAYARD. Not Champagne and Bur- 
gundy, but all wines. There are large quantities 
of wine in Europe that never come here, that 
would come very cheaf^ if there were no duty. 

Mr. PUGH. And they are the very wines we 
do not want, because they are worse than our 
common whisky. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BAVARD. I have drunk them; and* the 
Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. PUGH. I say that the common wines the 
people drink in Europe are worse than our com- 
mon whisky. It seems to me wines ought to pay 
a tax. They are luxuries; they belong to the 
rich; and I sKould like to see my Democratic 
friends go home to their hard-f sted constituents 
and say they admitted wines free of duty and 
taxed iron. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I cannot agree with my 
friend from Ohio, that the common wines of Eu- 
rone are a luxury. It strikes me that anybody 
wlio ever tried them would think they were the 
-very worst kind of luxury a man ever had. 

In regard to their being no better than common 
whisky, I am not prepared to testify on that point; 
but I am sertain we have better native wines here 
than the common wines of Europe. If our native 
wines ha'd to come across the ocean to eet here, 
they would be the finest wines in the world, espe- 
cially if a prince happened to own the vineyard. 
But I do not see why we should put wines m the 
free list. If we are going to extend the free list, 
there are sugar, tea, and coffee, essentials that 
enter into the consumption of every roan, woman, 
and child in the community. I would put sugar 
on the free list instead of wine. 

Mr. BAYARD. The argument of the Senator 
from Ohio touches not me. I never regard such 
an argument as that addressed to me in the Senate 
of the United States. If he supposes that any 
member of the Senate is going to be influenced by 
the idea that he is to be hela up to the people as 
voting for the rich as against the poor, because 
he makes a motion to insert wines in the free list, 
I think he is mistaken. The principle I have 
stated in good faith. I may be wrong in my opin- 
ion; it may not haye the effect I imagine, but I 
believe it will have that effect. It will take time 
to do it; but wines, like everything else, require 
some skill in the manufacture. l%ey have it in 
Europe. It is not that the grape can be produced 
cheaper there, or with more facility than here; 
but t^y largely cultivate grapes; they have skill 
in thnnanufactureof wine; and wshere grapes are 
extensively cultivated, and there is skill, wines 
can be proauced at a low rate. If by bringing into 
this country those wines which, though they may 
not be agreeable to the Senator's palate, I think 
would be found agreeable to the palate of others, 
they could be made a substitute for the common 
alcoholic liquors which are consumed by tlie 
masses in this country, I think it would be a great 
object attained, becjfUse, beyond all question, the 
moment that became the taste the culture of the 
grape in this country would be vastly extended. 

As to the remark of. the honorable Senator from 
Illinois, if it be true, afl^understood him to say, 
that better wines are made in this country than in. 
Europe, if they are made at moderate prices, 
beyond all question they would have the same 
effect, and they cannot be injured by throwing 
these wines into the free list, because the trans- 
portation (taking the bulk of the article, and the 
quantity necessarily consumed) would be ouite 
sufficient to protect the home production ir the 
wine was made ^a moderate price here. The 
^rape requires no protection as an agricultural 
interest here the moment you have the skill to 
make the wine. 
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My motion is made in good faith, because I 
believe it will be beneficial, not because it is to 
enable a man to drink Burgundy or any other 
wine free of duty, but because the effect of it, 
thoueh it will enable men to get wine cheaper, 
will be to introduce the use of wine among the \ 
masses of the country, those in the most mod- ^ 
erate circumstances, as a substitute for alcoholic ; 
drinks. It is a fact that, take Spain, take Italy, i 
or take France, and though in point of morals tne ' 
people of this country, in otner respects, stand i 
infinitely above them, yet, as regards the vice of ^ 
intemperance,wearegreatly below them; and you 
can account for it on no other ground than the 
fact that they are wine-growing countries, and 
that the wines the Senator despises are the com- 
mon drink of the masses of the people. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted — yeas 10, nays 39; as follows: 

TEAS — Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Butler, Johnson, 
Mollory, Pmtt. Slidell, TtiomBOu of New Jersey, Tooinbii, 
and Wilson—iO. 

NArS—Mcsan. Adams. Allen, Bell of New HarofMhire, 
Bell of Tennessee, Biggs, Blgler, Brodhead, Brown, Clay, 
Cqyamer, Crittenden, Douglas, Durkee, Evans, Fish, Fitco, 
Pitzpatrick, Foot, Foster, Geyer, Greeu, Gwin, Houston, 
Hunter, James, Jones of Iowa, Mason, Nourse, Pugfa, Reid, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Seward, Stuart, Thompson of Kentucky, 
Toucey, Trumbull, Wade, and Yulee— d9. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I move to reconsider the vote 
refusing to strike out tin foil from the fVee list of 
the House bill. I voted against it only on the 
ground that I did not wish to incumber the lists 
of revenue with immaterial articles. I am told 
by the two Senators from New York that it is 
Of rather more importance than I thought. I am 
willing that it should be stricken out, and I there- 
fore move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. STUART. Let it be reconsidered by com- 
mon consent, and then we can take the question 
on the amendment. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT wro tempon. The question 
now is on the amendment to strike out ** tin 
foil." 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. In the seventy-ninth 
line, carbonate of soda is made free. I know 
very little about it; but I am informed by gentle- 
men of intelligence, engaged in the manufacturing 
of it, that carbonate of soda is unknown as a dis- 
tinct item of importation, and that while carbon- 
ate of soda is made free, its ingredients remain 
taxed. I therefore propose to amend that clause 
by addine, ** and the ingredients of which it is 
composed.*' 

Mr. NOURSE. Carbonate of soda is formed 
out of carbonic acid and soda. Carbonic acid, I 
suppose, is not the subject of importation. If 
the Senator will say, ** Soda and carbonate of 
soda,** that would include all. 

^r. CRITTENDEN. The gentleman says 
who g^ives me the information that carbonate of 
soda is unknown to commerce; and yet it is 
placed here as free, while its component parts 
remain on the taxed list. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I move to strike out lines 
two hundred and three and two hundred and four 
of the House bill. The clause begins at line two 
hundred and one. It puts upon the free list paint- 
ings and statuary the productions^ of American 
artists residing abroad, '* and all otherpaintings 
and statuary;" but then it says: *• Provided, That 
the same be imported in ^ood faith as objects of 
taste and not of merchandise. '* I see no reason for 
our attempting to levy a revenue on such articles 
of taste and art as these. On the contrary, I 
think we ought, by every means in our power, to 
encourage such a taste in our country, and to put 
before our people such objects of art as shall ele- 
vate their taste. So far as American artists are 
concerned, I havQ no doubt the free introduction 
of articles of this kind by persons who shall 
choose to sell them, will benefit the native artist 
by introducing a taste for articles of this kind, 
which is now lamentably deficient in our country. 
I think these considerations will strike every one's 
mind at once with force, that these articles ought 
not to be taxed. I move*to strike out the pro- 
viso. 

Mr. PRATT. The Senator had better move 1 



to strike out all after the word ** statuary, '* where 
it first occurs. . 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I accept my friend's sug- 
gestion. I move to strike out all after the words 
"paintings and staluary." The words to be 
stricken out are: 

—" the productions of Amf^riean artistii KDtding abroad, and 
all other paintings and Ktatuary : Frorided, That the fmmn 
be imported in good fkitb as objects of taste and not of mer- 
chandise." ^ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMS. I now move to strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert the amend- 
ment which I have sent to the Chair. 

Mr. PUGH. I understood that the amendment 
of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] was 
pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not pend- 
ing. The Senator from Virginia merely gave 
notice that he would offer it. 

Mr. TOUCEY. Is not the substitute of the 
Senator from Virginia an amendment that takes 
precedence of the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. AuAMS. They are both offered as sub- 
stitutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempvre. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Vii^nia, as the Chair 
was informed, was laid on the table with the in- 
timation that he would offer it. It has not yet 
been offered. The Senator from Mississippi did 
the same thing, and now offers his amendment. 

Mr. SEWARD. Befpre that vote is token, I 
desire to offer an amendment. *The committee 
reported a proposition to strike out lines three 
hundred and three hundred and one, which are: 

*' Zinc or spelter in sheets or pigs ; zinc, when old and 
fit only to be remanuflu:tured." 

I am under obligation to call the attention of the 
Senator firom Pennsylvania [Mr. Brodhead] to 
a su^^estion which I have on the subject, to re- 
consider the vote by which that was struck out. 
What is represented to me is, that these articles 
are foreign articles, and interfere with no Amer- 
ican interest. The honorable Senator from Penn- 
sylvania thinks differently. .1 bring it to his at- 
tention, and to the attention of the Senate, and I 
should like to hear his explanation of it. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. The committee were unan- 
imous on this subject, that it did interfere with a 
great interest in this country. 

Mr. SEWARD. If insisted upon, I will not 
press the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr. Adams.] 

Mr. ADAMS. I ask leave to withdraw the 
amendment, jQis it is preferred to have a vote taken 
on the substitute of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HUNTER. I now offer my substitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

Mr. CLAY. We have all read that over, and 
I do not see the necessity of consuming time at 
this late hour in reading it. I rose to ask this 
question, though I believe I could answer it my- 
self: I wish to know now, if this proposition of 
the Senator from Vireinia should prevail, and we 
should strike out the bill and insert his substitute, 
then will it be in order to move any amendment 
striking out that substitute ? I suppose it will. I 
prefer greatly the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Mississippi. I hone there is a ma- 
jority of the Scpate who prefer that to the substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from Virginia; and I 
therefore prefer, if he will yield to it, that he should 
withdraw his amendment for the time, and permit 
me to offer that which was first offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. IVERSON. According to parliamentary 
rule, as I understand, the question must be first 
token on the last substitute offered, so that if the 
Senator from Mississippi now offers his substi- 
tute, that being the last proposition before the 
Senate, the question will oe first token on that, 
and if that be rejected, the substitute of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia can be acted on; but if the 
first be adopted, it supersedes all others. 

Mr. HUNTER. As the Senator from Missis- 
sippi was up first, and offered his amendment, 
ana withdrew it out of courtesy to me, I will 
withdraw my amendment for him. 

Mr. CLAY. J^htn I offfif th$^ .VQei^miwt 
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which was presented by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr. Adams,] to strike out all aAer the 
enacting clause, and insert: 

That on and alter the Ist day or July, 1857, there shall 
be a reduction of twenty-five pciLceniuni on the rates of 
duty imposed by the act entitled <^Ui act reducing the du^ 
on imports, and tbr other purpose:!," approved July 30, 1846, 
CD goods, wares, and merchandise from foreign countries. 

Sec. 3. JinA be it further enacted f That all goodd, wares, 
and merchandise whiih shall t»e imported fmm any foreign 
countrici*, and he in the public stores on the liiit day of July 
afo4ltaid, stiall be subject, on entry'thereof for consump- 
tion, to no other duty than is herein provided for. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; and the Sec- 
retary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. jPRATT, when his name was called, said: 
I desire to state, as a reason for my vote, that in 
my opinion this measure, instead of diminishing, 
would increase the revenue, for it abolishes the 
lar^e free list which is in the- House bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not 
in order du ring the call of the roll. 

Mr. PRATT. I vote " nay." 

The vote resulted — yeas 26, nays ^4; as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS — ^Messrs. Adams, Bell ofTennessee, Biggs, Brown, 
Butler, Clay, Douglas, Evans, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, 
Gwln, Hnu^on, Hunter, I vcrson, Johnson. Jones of Iowa, 
Maliory, Mason, Pugh, Reid, Rusk, Senastion, Blidell, 
Toomb«i, and Yulcc~26. 

NAYS— Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Bell of New Hampshire, 
Benjamin, Btgler, Brodhead, Collamcr, Crittenden, Durkee, 
Fish, Foot, Foster, Geyer, James, Nourse, Pratt, Seward, 
Stuart, Sumner, Tborapson of Kentucky, Thomsoa of New 
Jcney, Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson— 84. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I think we had better take 
the vote to-morrow morning when the Senate is 
full. A move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. YULEE. The Senator said that we must 
close up this subject to-day. That was the un- 
derstanding:. 

Mr. BIGLER called for the yeas and nays on 
the motion to adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The motion Was not agreed to. 

The bit! was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. BIGLER. Is it in order to read the bill 
the third time to-day without dispensing with the 
rules ? 

Mr. BROWN. It had two readings before to- 
day. 

Mr. BAYARD. What is the question before 
he Senate ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is, ** Shall the amendment be engrossed, and the 
bill be read a third time?" 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, 
and the bill to be read a third time. It was read 
the third time, and on the question, *' Shall the 
bill pass .>" 

Mr. SEWARD called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. If we reject this bill 
the whole matter of reduction is at an end. 

Mr. BIGLER. That will be the case if the 
Senate pass it in this shape. 

Mr. BAYARD. I shall now necessarily vote 
against this bill, and I must state briefly the rea- 
son why I shall do so. I felt a reluctance to the 
expression of my own views in reference to the 
tariff, though I differ in many respects from the 
structure both of the amendment presented by 
the honorable Senator from Virginia, and also 
from the existing tariflT. I have not the strength, 
nor would I tax the time of the Senate now, to 
explain my views in reference to it; but I had 
supposed the object of the reduction of the tariff 
in the bill sent to us on the 28th of February, in 
the midst of a great pressure of business, to be 
heard and determined by the Senate on a single 
dav, was the reduction of the revenue. 

in my judgment it is exceedingly desirable that 
the revenue should be reduced, not for the reason 
which is stated of any fear of a commercial revul- 
sion in the country, because I do not believe there 
is such a want of saeacity on the part of the mer- 
cantile interests of this country; and even if your 
present tariff were to stand, the only effect would 
oe to check importations, and your revenue would 
not be as redundant as you suppose. On (he con- 
trary, my belief is that, with tne reduction pro- 
posed in this bill, in the mode now proposed, the 



necessary result will be to stimulate importations, 
and proouce the very convulsion which you say 
it is necessary to reduce the amount of revenue 
in order to avoid. I do not believe it will reduce 
the amount of revenue; but will materially give 
an impetus to importations, which will lead to a 
commercial revulsion. On that ground alone, with- 
out attempting to go into the reasons which bring 
my mind to that conclusion, I must now vote 
against the passage of the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll; and 
Mr. Adams answered to his name. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. Presidfint 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not 
in order. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I addressed the Chair be- 
fore the Senator from Mississippi answered to his 
name. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator 
addressed the Chair before the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi answered to his name, he is entitled to 
tlie floor. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The genUeman was on 
the floor first, to my knowledge. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I do not desire to speak. 
I only wish to say that I voted against this amend- 
ment because it defeated th& bin. I am satisfied 
the bill has been defeated by the amendment. I 
shall vote for the bill, but I am satisfied that those 
who have voted to insert the amendment voted to 
defeat any alteration of the tariff this year. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I voted for the 
amendment of my friend the ^Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr. Adams,] with very little consider- 
ation on my part, inasmuch as I knew that the 
controlling power over the subject was in the 
House of Representatives. I did not know, in 
-fact, until a few minutes before it was offered, 
that any such amendment would be seriously pro- 
posed; nor did I suppose that it would be favor- 
ably received by a majority of the Senate. I am 
now told by gentlemen around me, and in whom 
I have great confidence, that if we pass the bill as 
it now stands, the result will inevitably defeat the 
passage of any measure of the kind during the 
session. I have been rather indifferent as to the 
feature which this bill might assume in the Sen- 
ate, hearins it openly announced in the Senate, as 
it was by the honorable Senator from California, 
[Mn.GwiM,] and inferring from my own obser- 
vation and experience, that this question would 
finally have to be settled by a committee of con- 
ference. I felt no assurance that the amendment 
proposed by the Committee on Finance,if adopted 
and adhered to by the Senate, would become the 
measure of the two Houses. I expected that 
there would be a modification of that by a com- 
mittee of conference; and, of courae, I felt no 
solicitude as to what provisions the Senate might 
adopt. 

As for myself, I am not satisfied with any of 
the propositions presented. I claim to have no 
sucn familiar knowledge of the questions con- 
nected with the subject upon which we are legis- 
lating — certainly not such as to cause me to luive 
any great confidence in the correctness of my own 
conclusions. I differ wholly from many of the 
views and doctrines advanced and asserted in the 
courae of the debate to-night, and in the course 
of the day, on this subject. I differ more espe- 
cially from thegentlemen who have asserted tnat 
there is no difliculty in this question, nor can be 
in any question of the kind, when the ereat ob- 
ject is to reduce the revenue and to relieve the 
burdens upon the million — the people. 

Mr. IVERSON. I rise to a question of order. 
The roll was called, and one Senator answered to 
his name, and therefore debate is not in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
did not hear the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Benjamin! when he addressed the Chair. It was 
said that ne had addressed the Chair before the 
answer was given. The Chair acquiesced in that 
suggestion, and heard no objection from any 
quarter. 

Mr. IVERSON. Does that open the subject 
to debate ? 

The PRESIDENT jtro tempore. As much as 
if no vote had been given. The Senator from 
Tennessee is entitled tathe floor. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. My only object in 
rising is to make some explanation of my course. 



It has been said that there is no difficulty in the 
question presented since the great object is to 
reduce the taxes which bear upon the million. I 
deny it. I say that whatever may be the real 
object of membera, it is one of the roost difficult 
problems in legislation, as well as in political 
economy, to ascertain or determine what partic- 
ular changes or course of policy connected with 
foreign trade would be a reduction of the burdens 
of the nuhion. It is a difficult problem to solve 
itt the present moment, and in connection with 
the bill now before us, what rate of reduction of 
the existing .^u ties will result in a redaction of 
the revenue. This reduction of the revenue is 
said to be Ute great object of the proposed meas- 
ure; yet many doubt whether any reduction of 
duties we propose to make will not increase the 
revenue by sumulating iiftreased importations of 
the staple articles paying red uced duties. A nother 
problem which has heretofore been supposed to 
present some difficulty in adjusting the tarifif reg- 
ulations involves the question, whether the con- 
dition of the toiling million may not be more 
improved and benefited by high duties than by 
reauced duties on all such articles of supply aa 
are indispensable tc^ their comfort and their usual 
avocations, and which may be produced at home 
out of domestic materials and domestic industry. 
It is a problem whether many articles of comfort 
may not be, in all cases, made cheaper to the con- 
sumer by such duties as will create a sharp com- 
petition between the home and the foreign pro- 
ducer, and also between the home pr^ucera 
themselves. 

And again, sir, there is this other great problem « 
which remains to be solved by the people of thia 
country — ^whether their interests — the interests 
of the million — would not be more certainly pro- 
moted by a protective policy, which shall main- 
tain high rates of wages, both in agricultural and 
manufacturing industry, than by that free trade 
policy which reduces all wages in this country to 
the standard of foreign wages. We have no time 
now to discuss these difficult and complicated 

a'uestions. To speak of reducing the burdens on 
le million is a popular ad ciqUandvm argument, 
that mav do very well here in debate; but it still 
leaves tne question to be settled, whether, if you 
take off" these duties, the relief is not really to the 
rich planter and the rich farmer — ^to the capitalist 
whose capital does not happen to be invested ia 
manufactures, than to the toiling million. Aa 
a general proposition, the condition of the labor- 
ing class is bettered and promoted by protective 
duties. They tend to keep up the price of labor, 
and when judiciously imposed , supply the laborer 
with cheaper articles of necessary use than would 
be furnished under any free trade policy. 

The country has had some experience to guide 
it in questions of this kind. I remember, sir, 
that after the passage of what was called the 
"bloody act of 1828" — an act denounced as having 
been passed to enrich the manufacturing capital- 
ists at the expense of the consuming masses — 
cotton goods, of the descriptions entering into 
general consumptioD,and particularly among the 
laboring classes, instead ot rising in price incon- 
sequence of the high protective duty imposed on 
the foreign article, actually declined fifty or one 
hundred per cent, in a few yeara. Though no 
practical manufacturer, I happen to know that the 
same result followed in relation to manufactured 
iron under the tariff* of 1842. Instead of the in- 
creased prices which were predicted by the oppo- 
nents of that act as the result of the nigh dunes 
imposed on foreign iron, ^ the domestic manufac- 
turer had, in the very next year, to submit to a 
reduction of two cents a pound on the former 
prices. This was the result of the stimulus sup- 
plied to the home mant^jbcture by that act, and 
the home competition whlcn necessarily followed. 
The same causes produced the decline in cotton 
goods under the act of 1828. 

I make these remarks to show that I do not 
concur in the sentiment so vehemently announced 
to-ni^ht, that there is no difficulty attending this 
question. This bill involves many great and im- 
portant problems. Instead of relieving the toil- 
ing millions we are in danger ^ increasing their 
burdens. Whatever reduction wc make on the 
great staple articles of supply may, and will prob- 
ably, go to the benefit ana into the pocket of the 
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foreign manufacturer. We may break down or 
«ripple materially the domestic producer, that the 
foreigner may derive a ^eater profit. The rich, 
the great capitalists in this country, whose capital 
happens not to be invested in manufactures, may 
be benefited by this policy. These may be the 
only persons who may happen to be benefited, 
though the measure is passed for the purpose, as 
as said, of relieving the burdens of the millij>n — 
the people ! It is the English manufacturer", the 
French manufacturer, or the German manufac- 
turer, who will, perhaps, be the only beneficiaril^s 
under this bill. That will surely be the case when 
the domestic manufacturer shallbe so far depressed 
as to give the foreie;n manufacturer the control 
of our market. I oo not expect to convince any 
centl^man on this floor by what I may say on 
Siis subject. I only wish to have my own course 
understood, and to Have it understood that I am 
not misled or blinded by the arguments which 
have been used in the Senate on this occasion. 

Now, sir, 1 know there is a necessity that some> 
thing should be done at the present session to re- 
duce the surplus in the Treasury. I believe the 
duties can be safely reduced upon many articles, 
and taken off others. 1 believe the further accu- 
mulation of money in the Treasury ought, if pos- 
sible, to be prevented, and I desire to see it done 
to the utmost extent consistent with the great 
industrial interests of the country. I have only 
doubted as to the measure of reduction whicn 
oould be safely adopted. I was Willing to risk 
the plan of reduction proposed by the Committee 
on Finance, but I am not willing to hazard the 
"whole bill, and being informed by gentlemen that 
if we pass the bill in its present shape the result 
"will be to cut offall prospect of passing any meas- 
ure of this kind during the sessioQ, 1 move a re- 
consideration of the vote by which the amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Adams] was 
adopted. 

Mr. FOOT. I suggest to the Chair that that 
vote cannot be reached until the vote by which 
the bill was ordered to a third reading be recon- 
aidered. 

Mr. ADAMS. It can be done by uaanimons 
•consent. 

The PRESIDEN T pro tempore. The Chair will 
decide that a motion must be made to reconsider 
the vote last taken, before the amendment can be 
reached 

Mr. BCLL, of Tennessee. I was not aware 
that any other question had been taken. 

The PRESIDENT oro teinpore. The question 
-was taken on the third reading of the bill. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I do not know that 
I voted on that question, but as there was no di- 
vision I am presumed to have voted for it, and, 
therefore, I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was ordered to be read a third time. 

Mr. RUSK. I ask for the yeas and nays on 
tbe motion to reconsider. 

Mr. IVERSON. I rise to a point of order. 
Did the Senator from Tennessee vote with the 
majority? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
takes it for granted he voted in the affirmative, or 
he would not have made the motion. 

Mr. WILSON. There was no division. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I hope the call for the 
yeas and nays will be withdrawn. I think there 
IS no doubt about the reconsideration. 

Mr. RUSK. I hope the vote will not be re- 
considered. It will tnrow open the whole bill to 
debate, and we may perhaps lose the bill by the 
consumption of time. If the amendment of the 
Senator from Virginia be adopted, the result will 
be, that it will go to the House of Representa- 
tives, and in all probal^ity be rejected, and a com- 
mittee of conference will have to settle this bill 
anyhow. • 

Mr. BELL, of Temiessee. I do not want that 
if 1 can help it. 

Mr. RUSK. You will reach that point. We 
have $70,000,000 in the Treasury, and here is a 
proposition to reduce the taxes on imports twenty 

Ser cent. If gentlemen are really in earnest, and 
esirous of a reduction of the tariff, they have an 
opportunity of voting for it. 

Mr. WiLSON. f wish to sug^st to the Sen- 
ator from Texas that I think ha will find himself 



mistaken. It is barely possible that if we pass 
the bill as amended, we may obtain a committee 
of conference in the House of Representatives; 
but the chances are nine to one that we shall not. 
I do not believe that such a bill has any chance 
whatever in that House. There must be a strong 
feeling; and my opinion is that there will be a vote 
of. two to one against it there. That House is 
not in a condition to do much business; it has 
done some to-day; but I do not think it will be in 
a condition to do any to-morrow; we have no 
security that anything can be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will suggest to the Senator that it is not exactly 
in order to make any remarks about the condition 
of the other House. 

Mr. WILSON. I am aware of that. I wish 
simply to say that I hope the vote will be re- 
considered, and that wc shall endeavor at this 
session to do something in regard to the tariff. 

Mr. TOUCEY. I wish to say one word. I 
have consumed no time in debate. I havegiven 
a ^reat deal of attention to this subject, miless 
this vote is reconsidered, And the amendment of 
the Senator from Virginia adopted, in my judg- 
ment, no bill will be passed at the present session. 
As it now stands, I consider the measure is en- 
tirely dead. 

Mr. IVERSON. I differ altogether from the 
Senators from Massachusetts ana Connecticut as 
to the probability of this bill passing the House. 
It is a reduction of twenty-nve per cent, on the 
duties now levied on imports. If the Senate will 
pass the bill as we have already ordered it to a 
tMrd reading, and it goes to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and they reject or modify it in any 
way, and itxomes back to the Senate, and the 
Senate adhere and become inflexible, the House 
of Bepresentatives will yield. I know that they 
will not consent to lock up |20,000,000 of money 
in the Treasury. I am very sure they will not 
do that. They know well the calamities that 
will follow on me commercial and banking inter- 
ests of the country, if that course be puvsued. I 
have no idea that the House of Representatives 
will do it; but if they do it, let them do it. Let 
them do it if they can; let them do it if they will; 
let them do it if they dare. I trust that the vote 
will not be reconsidered. 

Mr. BIQLER. I think it would be very well 
that we should now consider this subject coolly. 
There is manifestly an unnecessary excitement. 
This is a very grave question; and we ought to 
consider that our proceedings here to-night affect 
very seriously great interests in the country. , I 
agree with the Senator from Connecticut that this 
bill never can become a law in its present shape. 
I am as confident of that as I can be of any prop- 
osition not susceptible of demonstration; but if 
it is to be pressed through here to-night, we are 
to have one of those shocks to the business in- 
terests of the country to which may be attributed 
failures in great branches of industry about which 
we have been jeered to-night. It is this kind nf 
legislation that disturbs the interests of the coun- 
try — that paralyzes your great leading branches 
of industry. Here is a proposition submitted 
within the last half hour, and so far as this body 
is concerned, wc may readily conclude that within 
half an hour more it will oe in the shape of a 
law. This proposition was never heard of be- 
fore. 

Now, sir, I ask Senators tQ stop and consider 
whether we are to pass a bill of this kind — a prop- 
osition to reduce tne aggregate tariff twenty -five 
per cent. I have no doubt that in the end it will 
reduce the revenue; but, as I remarked before in 
reference to the proposition of the Senator from 
Virginia, for the first year I doubt very much 
whether that would be the effect. So essentially 
would it stimulate the importations of foreign 
goods, that you would fina your revenues very 
little reducea for the first year. It is the pressing 
exigency — that is the reason for passing this bill 
at this late hour. An effort is now made to pass 
it in a shape in which it will most undoubtedly 
fdil to accomplish the end in view; but, sir, it 
will not fail to inflict a great injury upon leading 
interests in the country. I trust the bill in its 
present shape will not pass. 

Mr. SEWARD. I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. It is near midnight. 



Tbe motion was not agreed to; there being, on 
a division — ayes 19, noes 27. 

Mr. PUGll. I do not understand upon what 
authority the confident assertion is made here, 
time ana again, that the adoption of this amend- 
ment is a defeat of the bill. 1 am perfectly sat- 
isfied in my own mind that any bill which ue- 
Eass must go to a committee of*^ conference. 1 
ave no idea that the House of Representatives 
will attempt Co bebate it in the House or in com- 
mittee, because we know from the history of the 
appropriation bills that that is not their course. I 
am satisfied that if the House does not agree to 
that proposition, it must come to a compromise 
between us. If the House refuse to compromise 
— if they say that we shall submit to their views of 
legislation or have nothing, let the House take 
the responsibility; and I will say to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, let the Administration that is 
to come take the responsibility. This is not going 
to happen in an hour or in a day; and if this Con- 

fress chooses to adjourn by the resolution of one 
louse that it will not so much as entertain % for 
the purpose of consideration, a proposition fairly 
made by the other House, let the President elect, 
if he chooses, call another session of Congress, 
and let us see if we cannot get at the other end 
of tbe Capitol men who will do equal justice to all 
sections of the country. I believe this to be a 
fair proposition. My only objection is that the 
reduction is not great enough. I wouM cheer- 
fully vote for a reduction of thirty-three and one 
third per cent. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I merely rise to protest 
ag^ainst these committees of conference, and this 
midnight legislation upon the great interests of 
the country. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Mr. President, the evil 
to be remedied was too much an accumulation of 
money in the hands of the Government, which 
woula be better in the hands of the people. That 
is the evil to be remedied. The bill now proposed 
as a substitute will increase the revenues of the 
country, and increase the amount in the Sub- 
Treasury. I do iiot pretend to be very sage on 
this subject; but your Secretary of the Treasury 
says that the experience of the past four years 
shows it will increase the amount. I verily be- 
lieve it will; and this is the final cdnsummation 
of all our deliberations on the subject. We are 
to pass a bill nominally to decrease, but prac- 
tically to increase, the revenue. The plans and 
counsels and provisions recommended by com- 
mittees who have considered this subject, are to 
be superseded in a single instant on a ten minutes' 
consideration of a project suirted at midnight in 
the Senate. Sir, can we confide in our own Judg- 
ments at such times and upon such occasions? Can 
we confide in the wisdom of measures thus arising 
and sprung upon us.' I think it is the most un- 
fortunate vote that had been given by the Senate 
at this session. 

I do not know whether this proposition will 
pass the other House. I shall make no reference 
to that. I consider it all out of order. I know 
it ought not to pass here or there; and 1 trust in 
God it will, on further consideration, pass no- 
where. It discards every idea that I have enter- 
tained of a tariff, which ought to^ive at least an 
incidental protection. We ought to discriminate. 
This thrusts aside all discrimination; this rejects 
all free lists. We had hoped to make some dim- 
inution of the revenue by an increased free list. 
This amendment throws that all aside; and we 
go now by a square, regular, monotonous reduc- 
tion of twenty-nve per cent, on all articles. Why, 
sir, the Committee on Finance, who considered 
this subject with an anxious desire to diminish 
the revenue, brought in a measure to reduce it 
only one fiflh. This amendment reduces it one 
fourth, or proposes to do so in terms, but in effect 
will most unquestronably increase the revenue. 

1 hope it will be reconsidered, and I hope this 
amendment will be rejected, not because it will re- 
ceive this or that treatment in the other House, but 
because it is wrong in itself, utterly wrong, inap- 
propriate to the very object which it has in view, 
the reduction of tlie revenue, furnishing no relief 
against the accumulation of money in the Sub- 
^nreasury , and introducing a new doctrine. The 
act of 1846 discriminates, and discriminates for the 
purpose of that incidental protection which ean be 
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granted consistently with the principle of revenue. 
This proposition discards that; it discards your 
free list; it refuses to accept any reduction from 
that only safe and certain source of reduction. It 
^ves you a nominal reduction, discarding^ every 
idea of protection and a free list, and discarding 
revenue at the same time. I shall not occupy 
time in regard to it. 

Mr. RuSK. There are two sides to this ques- 
tion — one is the reduction of the revenue, and 
another, a very important one with me, is taking 
taxes off* the people. Gentlemen say that this 
reduction of twenty-five per cent, will brin^ a 
larger revenue than if duties were kept at thirty 
per cent. That is a matter of opinion, and I 
differ with them. In order to do that the imports 
inust go up more .than thirty per cent. I aoubt 
whether they will go up at all, and if they do not 
^o over^ihirty per cent., the revenue will not be 
increased. One thing is certain; you take twenty- 
five per cent of taxation off the people. That is 
the reason I vote for it. 

Mr. REID. I understand the Senator from 
Kentucky to contend that this bill, if passed, will 
abolish the free list. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. REID. That is not the pnraseology of 
the bill, nor do I think it will have that effect. 
This bill is to reduce the duties under the tariff 
act of 1846 twenty-five per cent. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. By free list I meant the 
free list of the House as now prepared, greatly 
increasing the former list. 

Mr. REID. It leaves the free list of the tariff 
of 1846 jusl where it was, and makes a reduction 
of twenty-five per cent., as I understand, on the 
dutiable articles embraced in tliat act. I am really 
astonished to hear the objections which have been 
urged from the quarters from which they have 
come in relation lo this bill. I had understood, 
when the act of 1846 was passed, that although 
there were then objections to it, both at the Nortli 
and the South, that act had' met the general ac- 
quiescence of the country. The people of both 
sections of the Union, although ready to say that 
act did not give to the North or to the South, re- 
spectively, us much as they desired, acquiesced 
in that act. Its main principles have been recog- 
nized as a sort of compromise, the best we could 
get. This bill now proposes strictly to adhere 
to the principles of that act; it is the basis of this 
bill. You leave the relative rates of duty by this 
bill precisely what they were under that act. 
XJpon each dutiable article you decrease the duty 
in the same proportion. Why do we do that? 
Because it is an acknowledged fact on the part of 
all that the tariff of 1846 is producing too much 
revenue. How, then, will you relieve the incon- 
veniences complained of? How can you do it in 
a mode better calculated to meet the approbation 
of the country than to leave the old act as the 
basis upon which you will enact the new one. I 
am astonished to learn that our fHends at the 
North who have acquiesced in the tariff of 1846, 
when you predicate this bill precisely as you did 
that, and make a ratable deauttion upon every 
article in the same proportion embraced in that 
act, should raise an objection to it. 

Mr.NOURSE. The Senator from Texas says, 
and says trulv, that it is a matter of opinion 
whether this Gitl, in the shape in which it now 
stands, will or will not diminish the revenue. It 
is precisely for that reason that I object to it, for, 
as 1 have understood all along, we have taken this 
subject up simply for the purpose of reducing the 
revenue. That is the only thing that has brought 
the subject before the Senate at this inconvenient 
time; and now the only mode by which we can 
assure ourselves that the revenue will be reduced, 
that is by reducing the free list, we repudiate, and 
adopt another about which the best that can be 
said of it by its friends is that it is a matter of 
opinion whether it will increase or diminish the 
evenue. 

Mr. HUNTER. I have believed from the first, 
since I have examined the matter, that the duties 
ought to be reduced something like one fourth. 
I do not mean to say that would reduce the rev- 
enue so much as it would reduce the duties. I 
offered a scheme which had that object, but I 
endeavored at the san)e time by transfers so to 
arrange it that whatever reduction was made 



mi^ht fall as lightly as possible on the manufac- 
turmg interest. I had supposed that that prob- 
ably might stand some chance of passing the 
House of Representatives if it passed here. I 
found, however, so much opposition to it— I found 
the difficulty so great in passing it, the time so 
limited — I cannot, after to-night, consent to* de- 
vote more time to any other subject than the ap- 
propriation bills, so far as I am concerned — that 
I could not resist an opportunity to adopt some- 
thing which would dimmisli the revenue, and at 
the same time the taxation of the country. The 
proposition of the Senator from Mississippi ac- 
complished that object; and it seems to me that 
we had better, if we can, secure that much during 
this night session, than run the doubtful chances 
of adopting any tiling better than the House bill. 
I perceive that there is a risk of having that put 
upon us with certain amendments that nave been 
.adopted here; and in order to avoid that, as there 
is no certainty that the amendment I offered could 
be adopted, and as this is in some measure on the 
same principle, I have voted for it, and shall vote 
against the reconsideration. 

Mr. BENJAMIN, it is said that it is not in 
order to refer to the fate of this bill or to the pro- 
ceedings of the other House. That is true; but 
it is in order to refer to what has already been 
voted on in the other House, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether we are legislating tor any 
practical purpose. I understand that propositions 
equivalent in principle to that now before the Sen- 
ate for its vote, have been repeatedly voted down 
in the other House by majorities of tnirty or forty 
in the discussions on this bill. It is therefore, 
certainly, perfectly in order to say that it is idle 
for us now to pass a proposition here in the Senate 
— if we mean to effect anything — which has been 
deliberately twice voted down by the House of 
Representatives. To that extent, surely, theVr- 
gument is legitimate, and not unparliamentary. 

Mr. PUGH. The Senator did not understand 
me as objecting to it as being unparliamentary. 
I wanted to know on what authority it was pre- 
dicted as to the future. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. A great many other gen- 
tlemen have addressed the Senate besides the 
Senator from Ohio. I am perfectly willing to vote 
for any bill that will diminish the revenue, and it 
is because I am so willing that I vote against this 
proposition. I say I am perfectly wilhng to vote 
for any bill — I make this exception; I will not 
vote for a bill that sacrifices all other interests of 
the country to pne single favorite interest, and 
therefore I cannot vote for the bill as it came from 
tho' House of Representatives without amend- 
ment. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Tou- 
cet] has shown us that the amendment of the 
Committee on Finance, which we put on the bill 
from the House of Representatives, concedes 
something to extreme views on both sides: those 
who desire to protect manufactures by the in- 
crease of the free list get the House bill; those 
who are unwilling to sacrifice all other interests 
to the manufacturing interest get the reduction on 
all the other schedules. This is a point on which 
we can all meet. 1 confess that i«wou Id prefer 
many other bills to the House bill, even amended 
as it has been; but wh^ reject that, and adopt a 
bill which the House ot Representatives has twice 
decided, by a very heavy majority, that it will not 
pass, I cannot conceive, unless it oe on the ground 
that if we cannot get a bill passed as we prefer, 
we will leave matters as they are. If that be the 
view of the majority of the Senate, I am disposed 
to yield. I do not think it good policy. I shall 
vote against it, but I shall make no other resist- 
ance to it. 

The PRESIDENT jtro tempore. The question 
is on reconsidering the vote ordering the bill as 
amended to athird reading. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I hope the call for the 
yeas and nays will be withdrawn. It will take a 
great deal of time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It cannot be 
withdrawn. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted — yeas 25, nays 24; as follows: 

YEAS~>Me88n. Alien, Bayard, Bell of New Hampthire, 
Bell of Tennessee, Benjamin, Bigler. Brodhead, CoUamer, 
Crittenden, Durkee, Fish, Foot, Foster, Geyer, Jaoiei, 
Jones 4f Iowa, Nouise, Pratt, iSeward, Samner, TnompMO 



of Kentucky, Thomson of New Jeney, Tooeey, TnunboU. 
Wade, and WilMn— 25. 

NAYS^Mesan. Adams, BIgn, Brown, Botlar. Cla^y 
Evans, Filch, Fitzpatrick, Green, uwin, Houston, Banter, 
Iverson, Johnson, Mallory, Mason, Pnj^, Reid, Rosk, Se- 
bastian, Slidell, Suiart, Toombs, and Yiilee— 94. 

So the motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. PRATT. I move that we do now adjourn; 
it is a quarter past twelve o'clock. 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope not. 

The motion was not agreed to; there being, on 
a division — ayes 21, noes 27. 

Qif r. BELL, of Tennessee. I move to recon* 
sider the vote adopting the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
now is on adopting the amendment offerea by the 
Senator from Alabiama, [Mr. Clat.] 

Mr. RUSK. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BROWN. I think we cannot adopt that 
amendment now. Let that bel>assed over, and 
take a vote on the amendment ofthe Senator from 
Virginia, and if we lose that, this amendment can 
be reintroduced, and we can try it again. 

Mr. RUSK. I insist on the yeas and nays. I 
consider the fate of the bill as depending on it. 

Mr. IVERSON. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi is mistaken as to the operation of this ques- 
tion. If the substitute offered bv the Senator 
from Virginia shall be adopted by the Senate, that 
excludes ail the amendments, becaase'it settles the 
question on thv^^bole bill. 

Mr. BRO WN. Unquestionably; but I say the 
Senate has already indicated a purpose not to take 
this as the final shape of the bill, because they 
passed it, and then reconsidered it. My sugges- 
tion is to try the amendment of the Senator from 
Virginia, and if we lose that, this amendment can 
be rein trod uce(K 

Mr. CLAY. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; and being 
taken, resulted — yeas 25, nays 25; as follows: 

YEAS— Messrs. Adams, Biggs, Brown, Butler, Claj, 
Evans, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Houston, Hunter, 
Iverson, Johnson, Jonits of Iowa, Mallory, Mason, Potb, 
Refd, Rusk, Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, Toombs, sad Tuice 

—as. 

NAYS— Messn. Allen, Bayard, Bell of New Hampshire, 
Bell of Tennessee, Benjamin, Blgli>r, Bmdbead, Collamer, 
Crittenden, Durkee, Fish^ Foot, Foster, Gever, Jame*, 
Noarse, Pratt, Seward, Sumner, Tboropson or Kencueky. 
Tbomson of New Jeney, Toucey, Trumbull, Wade, ana 
Wilson— 35. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. HUNTER. I now ofTer my sobatitata. 
Mr. THOMSON, of New Jersey. I more 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 
The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I wish to move an amend- 
ment to the amendment ofthe Senator from Vir- 
ginia. Since it was printed, some, words have 
been inserted that 1 do not call to mind, bat I wish 
to have stricken out all that relates to the subject 
of wool, changing it to a different schedule, ft is 
what has been inserted in pencil since the amend- 
ment was printed. 

The words proposed to be stricken out are: 
"any wool of the sheep, or hair of the alpaca, 
oreoat, and other like animals, unmanufactured. *' 

Mr. PUQH. I shall cheerfully vote for that 
amendment; but [ am apprehensive that it will 
meet with powerful opposition as it stands; and 
to amend it, if it is in order, I propose 

The PRESIDENT pro temporC This is an 
amendment to an amendment, antt no further 
amendment to that will be in order. 

Mr. PUGH. I hope the motion to strike out 
will prevail; and I shall offer an additional clause » 
which I think will obviate all objection. 

Mr. COLLAMER By striking out these 
words, you leave wool in schedule C, with woolen 
^oods, and schedule C, by tJiis same amendment » 
IS reduced to twenty-thre^ per cent. It will then 
stand that the duty on woolens and wool shall be 
twenty-three per cent. That is the effect of 
striking out these words. 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator moves to strike 
out the transfer of wool to a lower schedule. 

Mr. COLLAMER. As it stands now, it puts 
wool at eight per cent. If these words be stricken 
out, as I propose, it will leave wool with woolens, 
at twenty-three per cent. 1 call fbr the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GEYER. 1 wish to have the question 
stated. I do not understand it, there is so much 
noise in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT jiro eempore. It is moved 
by the Senator from Vermont to amend the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia, 
by striking out the words *' any wool of the 
■heep, or hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like 
animals, unmanufactured." 

Mr. COLLAMER. I will state again what 
will be the effect of that amendment. By the 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia, wool 
is reduced to eight per cent., and woolens are left 
in schedule C that is reduced to twenty-three per 
cent. I propose to strike out the provision in re- 
lation to wool which makes the duty eight per 
cent., and leave it stand like woolens at twenty- 
three per cent. 

Mr. NOURSE. It now stands with woolens 
by the present law. 

Mr. COLLAMER. They stand together in tBe 

E resent law; and I wish them to stand together 
ere. * 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The amendment is in 
the fourth line of the second section, where it is 
said: 

« Wool annuuiQftettired. gam-copsl, and salt, aball be 
transAsrred to sctiedale O." 

The proposition is to strike out the word <* wool. " 

Mr. COLLAMER. The Senator from Virginia 
has written in some other words since the amend- 
ment was printed. He has written in the words, 
*' Any wool of the sheep, or hair of the alpaca, 
coat, and other like animals." 

Mr. HUNTER. Thpse are the precise words 
of the House bill. 

Mr. COLLAMER. That is well enough ; but 
these axe words put in which I move to strike out. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted— yeas S6, nays 23; as follows: 

YEAS— Messrs. Adams, Allen, Bell of Tennessee, Bins, 
Bigler, Biodhead, Brown, Butier, CoUamer, Crittenden, 
Dottclas, Durkee, Evans, Fitch, Foot,6eyer, Green, Hous- 
ton, Noorse, Prau, Pofb, Slidell, Suiart, Thomson of New 
Jersey, TrambuU, and Wade— 96. 

NAvS— Mesdrs. Bell of New Hampshire, Bei\}amin, 
Clay, Fish, Fiupatrick, Foster, Gwin, Hunter, Iverson, 
James, Johnson, Jones of Iowa, Mallonr, Mason, Reid, 
Busk, Sebastian, Seward, Sunnier, Toombs, Toucey, Wilr 
■on, and Yulee--83. 

So the amendment to the amendment was 
adopted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If my friend from'Ohio TMr. 

Pvor] does not renew the amendment whicn he 

proposed, I will offer it. It is to add to the second 

section of the Senator from Virginia's amend- 

mentf 

And sheep's wool, unmanuAtctured, of the value of 
twenty cents per pound or less at the port of exportation, 
and the hair of the alpaca, the g;ont, and other like animals, 
onnianuractured, shall be transferred to schedule I ; and all 
sbecp's wool, unmanulbctured, of greater value than twenty 
cents per pound at tlie port of exportation, shall pay a duty 
t^ twenty per centum : Provided, That any wool of the 
Bbeep, or hair of the alpaca, or goat, and other like animals, 
which shall be imported in any other than the ordinary con- 
dition M now «na heretofore practiced, or which shall be 
> changed in its character for the purpose of evading the duty, 
or which shall be reduced in value by the admixture of dirt 
or any foreign substance to twenty cepta per pound or less, 
stialt be subject to pay a duty of twenty per centum ai 
valorem^ anything in this act to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

Mr. FISH. Will not the Senator admit the 
irord ''intentional" before the word *' admix- 
ture?" 

Mr. PUGH. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. STUART. We havejust placed the daty 
on all wool at twenty-three per cent. Now, the 
effect of the last part of this amendment is to put 
it at twenty per cent. There should be stricken 
out of this amendment all that does not relate to 
wool costing less than twenty cents a poynd at 
the port of exportation, because we havejust put 
all wool at twenty*threejper cent. 

Mr. PUGH. m. We have ref^ised to put it 
at eight per cent. 

Mr. STUART. I ask the Senator from Vir- 
g;inia, whether, bv the amendment just adopted, 
ire have not fixea by his bill the rate of duty on 
wool at twenty-three per cent. ? 

Mr. HUNTER, at will be so if nothing more 
IB said; but this provision directs that the duty 
shall b e red uced to twenty per cent. 

Mr. STUART. That is precisely what I say. 



Bv the vote just taken we have put the duty on 
all wool at twenty-three per cent. Now this 
amendment proposes to make that costing less 
than twenty cents at the port of exportation free, 
and reduces all other wool to twenty per cent. 
I move to strike out that part of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
pending is an amendment to an amendment, and 
the Chair understands the Senator from Michigan 
to move a third amendment. 

Mr. STUART. Very well, I will withd Aw it. 
Then I make the point of order, that that part of 
the amendment is out of order, the Senate naving 
just passed upon that branch of the subject, and 
fixed it at twenty-three per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
cannot rule it out of order. It may be incon- 
sistent, and that may be a reason for Senators not 
to vote for it; but the Chair cannot rule it out of 
order. • 

Mr. COLLAMER called for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment to the amendment; and they 
were ordered. 

Mr. STUART. I perceive that some of the 
most intelligent gentlemen in the Senate around 
me disagree as to the effect of what we have done. 
I call the attention of the Senator from Virginia, 
who is the framer of the general amendment we 
are acting upon, and I ask, did we not by the vote 
last taken place the duty upon all wool at twenty- 
three per cent. ? 

Mr. HUNTER. The effect was simnly to 
nullify the change I proposed to make in tne old 
schedTule, Icavin)^ it where it was, subject to the 
change in the thirty per cent, schedule proposed 
by me. 

Mr. STUART. Does not that bring it to 
twenty-three per cent.? 

Mr. HUNTER. It will, unlesir the Senate add 
other words, and bring it lower. 

Mr. STUART. I say the effect of the vote we 
havejust taken is to put it out of schedule G, and 
to put it back where it was before. That sched- 
ule is reduced to twenty-three per cent., and that 
brings the duty on wool to twenty-three per cent. 

Mr. FITCH. It leaves it liable to any subse- 
quent special provision in regard to wool, and 
tnis is to make a special provision. 

Mr. STUART. Docs* not every gentleman 
understand that you cannot change any part of 
the Senator's bilf? You can take wool, and put it 
up to fifty per cent. We all understand that; but 
the question I put is, suppose we do no more, 
what is the result of the vote we have just taken ? 
It IS to put the duty on wool at twenty-three per 
cent. That shoula not be disputed. Now, this 
^oposition is to reduce it three per cent. more. 

Mr. TOUCEY. The proposition of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan is this: that if the Senate 
vote that it will not put the wool into the eight 
per cent, list, we are precluded from putting it in 
at eight, ten; fifteen, or twenty per cent. 

Mr. STUART. Let us see whetlier the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is right or not. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia put wool in a schedule which 
reduced the duty upon it to eieht per cent. We 
have taken it out of that schedule, and put it into 
another of thirty per cent., where it was before. 

Mr. TOUCEY. We have not. We have taken 
it out; that is all. 

Mr. STUART. There should be, among in- 
telligent gentlemen, no dispute about the facts in 
regard to what we have done. I ask the Senator 
from Virginia if the vote which was taken on 
striking out these words out of the list G is not 
to leave it where i( stood before, at thirty per 
cent.? 

Mr. HUNTER. It would leave it in the thirty 
per cent, schedule, reduced to twenty-three per 
cent., if the Senate add no other words; but if* 
they add other words—— 

Mr. STUART. I know that; but suppose we 
stop here, what is the result? 

Mr. HUNTER. If we stop here.Mt leaves 
wool at a duty of twenty-three per cent. 

Mr. STUART. If we stop here, we leave 
wool at twenty-three per cent. The Senator from 
Virginia, who framed the bill, says we have done 
that; the Senator from Connecticut says we have 
not. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It really appears to me that 
this ;s a mere quibbling about words. The Sen- 



ator from Virginia proposed that a certain schedule 
of articles should beat twenty-three percent, duty. 
Wool would have been in that schedule if he had 
said nothing more. He proposed to make an 
exception as regarded wool, and make the duty# 
on that eight per cent.. The Senator from Ver- 
mont moved to strike out the provision which 
declared that wool should pay tnc duty of eight 
per cent. The Senate ^reed to that; but it did 
not thereby say that it was going to keep it in 
the twenty-three percent, schedule. It agreed to 
that proposition as tar as it had gone, and now we 
are going on with the subject. The Senator from 
Michigan says, if we stop here we leave, it ait 
twenty-three per cent. Undoubtedly; but nobody 
ever memit to stop here. We have not voted to 
stop here. We simply said we would not put it 
at twenty-three per cent., and we are now going 
on with the subject. 

Mr. STUART. I have now two gcmtlemen to 
agree to the construction I give precisely — the 
Senator from Virginfa and the Senator from Lou- 
isiana. They agree with me that that is exactly 
where we stand. I think we three outbalanco 
the Senator from Connecticut. That brings us 
to the question, whether we will do anything 
more; and it is to that question that I desire 
simply to say that a reduction which discriminates 
against wool I shall not agree to; and I cannot 
understand, I confess, why anybody who desires 
to maintain the manufacturing interests in this 
country should desire to discriminate against it. 
I am perfectly willing that wool shall be subject 
to the jiame reduction that other articles are in 
the present tariff, whether it is twent^five per 
cent, or fifty per cent, on the entire duty. 

Mr. WILSON. Will the Senator from Mich- 
igan allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. STUART. Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON. I ask him if he is willing that 
wool shall stand at twenty-three per cent., allow- 
ing all the cheap wools under twenty cents a pound 
to come in free? 

Mr. STUART. Perfectly. 

Mr. WILSON. For one, I am willing that 
wool shall stand at twenty-three or twenty per 
cent., and that all wool under twenty cents shall 
come in free. I think we do better by adopting 
that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If it is acceptable, I will 
make that change. 

Mr. STUART. Very well. 

The Secretary read the amendment of Mr. 
Douglas as modified, as follows: 

And 8heep*i wool,unmanufkcturedj of the value of twenty 
cents per pound or lesa at the port oi exportation, and liair 
of the alpaca, goat, and other like animaia, unmanufac- 
tured, ihall be traniferred to schedule I : Prorided. That 
any wool of the sheep, or hair of Uie alpaca, goat, ana other 
like animals, which shall be imported in any other than the 
ordinary condition as now and heretofore practiced, or 
which shall be changed in its character for the purpose of 
evading the duty, or which shall be reduced in value by tho 
intentional admixture of dirt or any foreign su5stanc6 to 
twenty cents per pound or less, shall be subject to pay a 
duty of twenty-three ^r centum duty orf voiorcm, anything 
in tliis act to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. BROWN. I understand the effect of that 
amendment is to admit all wool of less value than 
twienty cents at the place of exportation, free of 
duty. I am not goine, at this late hour, to make 
any speech against this proposition, except to 
have it put down by the reporter that I protest 
against it. 1 see the effect of it is to fill the pocket 
of the manufacturer without being of any advant- 
age at all to the consumer. 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the amend- 
ment to the amendment; and being taken, resulted 
— yeas 3d, nays 9; as follows: 

YEAS— Meaan. Allen, Bell of New Hampshire, Bell of 
Tennessee, Benjamin, Bins, Bigler, Butler. Douglas, Dur- 
kee, Evan»2 Fi'h, Fitch, Fttzpatriclu Foot, Foster, Green, 
Houston, Hunter, James, Jones of Iowa, Maliory, Mason, 
Nourse, Pugb, Held, Stfbastian. Seward, Slidell, Stuart, 
Sumner, Toombs, Toucey, and Wilson— 33. 

NAYS— Messrs. Adams, Brodhead. Browiu CoUamer, 
Geyer, Johnson, Rusk, Trumbull, and Wade — 9. 

So the amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. POSTER. 1 do not propose, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this hour of the morning to make a speech 
on the tariff. I wish, however, to say a word or 
two in relation to three amendments of a slight 
character, that I propose to offer to the amend- 
ment now before the Senate. The bill rccoin- 
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fH'jndpd by the Committee on Finance has many 
provisions in it which meet my approval, and 
some which do not. I suppose that is the case 
with almost every member of the Senate. Indeed, 
I suppose it was intended to harmonize the vari- 
^iis interests of the country as much as possible. 
The amendments I propose to offer do not inter- 
fere at all with the principle on which the Senator 
from Viii^nia has based tnis amendment. On the 
contrary they are entirely consistent with it. 

I propose to amend it by making copper ib pigs 
or bars, ivory unmanufactured, cocoa and cocoa 
■hells, free'. I do so for the reasons I will briefly 
•tate. First, in regard to copper in pigs or bars. 
Sheathing copper, under our present tariff, is free. 
It certainly is inconsistent with that principle that 
we shouta allow copper, when it has amved at 
that stage of manufacture when it is fitted for 
sheathing, to be admitted free of duty, and then 
impose a duty on copper in pigs or bars. That 
certainly ought to be free, if sheathing copper is 
free. It is an article manufactured to a consider- 
able extent in my own State, and I trust every 
gentleman will perceive the propriety of allowing 
It to be made free. 

In regard to ivory unmanufactured, it is an 
article of course not produced in this country at 
all. It is imported to a considerable extent, and 
manufacturea in my own State and elsewhere, 
and if it can be admitted duty free, the product of 
the manufacturer will be an article of export to* a 
Tery considerable extent. It will (encourage trade 
and navigation. As we all know. Great Britain, 
our grsat competitor in these and many other 
articles, admits these free of duty , and , of course, 
in the m&rkets of the worid our manufacturers 
cannot compete with them. ^ 

In regard to cocoa and cocoa shells, they are 
of the same general character with tea and coffee, 
which, under our present tariff, are now free — an 
article of common necessity, used by invalids and 
others to a considerable extent. There is no 
reason for making a discrimination against it in 
lavor of tea and coffee. 

These several articles, durins^ the year 1855, 
yielded duties to the amount of about |97,000. 
This amendment will, therefore, reduce the rev- 
enue between f90,000andj[100,000, probably. It 
will not interfere with any interest; and I believe 
it is entirely consistent with the principles which 
all gentlemen advocate on this floor. 

Mr. HUNTER. There may be a great deal 
of force in what the Senator from Connecticut has 
said; but it is very late, and every proposition to 
add to the free list gives rise to argument; and 
not only that, but increases the difficulty of car- 
rying my amendment. I hope it will be the 
pleasure of the Senate to decide on the amend- 
ment as it is. We have very little time. It is 
impossible that we can so through the whole sub- 
ject, and select out of the bill of the House what 
ought to be added to my amendment and what 
rejected. I hope the Senate will either take it as 
it is, or reject it. We have no( time to amend it 
now by adding these specific items. 

Mr. TOITCEY. I think the amendment moved 
by my colleague is entirely right and proper, and 
I hope it winbc adopted. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I do not see why the Senator 
firom Virsinia cannot accept the amendment, for 
it certainly is according to the principles of his 
substitute. I think it would be oetter to accept 
these small amendments. , 

Mr. HUNTER. If our friends do not object, 
I will accept the amendment. [** No objection. "] 
I accept it. 

Mr. WILSON. I move afler the word •• cocoa 
nut," in the seventh line of the second section, to 
insert "lemons, cassia, cloves, currants, dates, 
£gs»fii^g6r, raisins, and otherarticles of that kind, 
now in tne thirty per cent. list. " They are in the 
House bill in the free list. I propose to put them 
in schedule H. These are East India articles, 
and I think to pat them here will reduce the rev- 
enue largely for the benefit of the whole people. 

Mr. SLlDELL. I think a large portion of 
that amendment is covered by the substitute as it 
now stands with the word *< fruits." 

Mr. WILSON. They are in schedule C, at 
thirty per cent. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I think they are taken out of 
tliat schedule by being pronounced free. 



Mr. WILSON. They are not free. I spoke 
to the Senator from Virginia about these items. 

Mr. HUNTER. If the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is at all friendly to the amendment, and 
desires the question to be taken, I suggest to him 
that we had better not load down the free list any 
further. It will be the subject of difiSculty in the 
House. I hope he will notpress the amendment. 

Mr. WILSON. I withdraw it at the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr« BENJAMIN. I would suggest to the 
Senator from Virginia one amendment to the free 
list, not on the ground of any advantage to anj 
particular trade, but on the ground of public 
morals and policy, and that is, to put ** precious 
stones not set'* in the free list. It is in relation 
to them that the greatest frauds are committed. 
It is impossible to collect any revenue from them. 

Mr. tiUNTER. These are now at eight per 
cent. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. That is precisely the diffi- 
culty. By putting them in the free list our own 
merchants will have an equal chance with the 
merchants of foreign countries who commit these 
frauds. We get no revenue from them, but we 
prevent our own merchants from doing business 
m these articles. I have had numerous repre- 
sentations of that kind made to me. It is not on 
account of the revenue; but any duty on these 
articles operates as a positive benefit in favor of 
foreigners who will come here and make false 
oaths, over our own citizens. They can be 
smuggled in anybody's pocket; and they ought 
to be put on the free list m order to put the Amer- 
ican manufacturer of jewelry on an equal footing 
with the forcil^ner. 

Mr. HUNTER. I hope we shall not be pressed 
with amendments. Eight per cent, cannot be a 
matter of much consideration. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I will not press it any 
further. It is only enough to do this: to throw 
that business into foreign hands, as I have been 
repeatedly assured, and take it out of the hands 
of^ our own merchants. The anqendment is to 
insert " diamonds, pearls, ruhies, and other pre- 
cious stones, not set.*' 

Mr. HUNTER. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. PU6H. I wish to correct the third sec- 
tion by striking out in the third line the words 
'*be imported from foreign countries after the 
passage of this act, and. That will leave all 
goods in warehouses subject to these duties. 

Mr. HUNTER. That amendment is right. I 
accept it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on the substitute of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HUNTER. I find it requires one other 
modification. It now reads, ** all articles so im*^ 
ported as aforesaid, and not enumerated in the 
said schedules." I ought to have said,-** or in 
schedule I, and shall pay a duty of fifteen per 
centum." 

It y^as so modified. 

The substitute of Mr. Hunter, as amended , is: 

Tbai flrom and after the ]8t day of July, 1857, od v<xtorem 
duties shall be Imposed in lieu of those now Imposed upon 
goods, wares, and merchandise, imported from abroad into 
the United States, 05 follows, vis : Upon the articles enu- 
merated in schedules A and B, of the uirifTact of 1846, a 
duty of thirty per centum, and upon thO«e enumerated in 
icbedulcs C, D, B, F, 6, and U,' of said act, the duties of 
twenty-three per centum, nineteen per centum, fifteen per 
centum, twelve per centum, eisht per centom, and (bur j^r 
centum, respectively, with suoh exceptions as are herein- 
after made ; and all articles so imported, as afbresaid, and 
not enumerated in the said schedules, or in schedule 1, shall 
pay a duty of fifteen per centum. 

Sac. 3. J3nd bt U further enacted, That roannfkctures 
composed wholly of cotton j'^iot otherwise provided for. and 
delaines, shall be transferred to soliedule C ; btnnlcRts of 
all kinds shall be transferred to schedule D ; gum copal and 
salt shall be transferred to schedule G ; that Jute, manllla, 
sisal srass, coir, and other vegetable substances, uomanufko- 
tured, not otherwise provided for ; oils, palm and cocoa nut ; 
lac spirits ; Inc sulphur; lampblack ; Prussian blue ; articles 
not in a cnide state, used in dyeing or tanning, not oth«rwise 
provided for ; brimstone, crude, in bul|c; cream of tartar; 
extracts of indigo ; extracts and decoctions of logwood and 
other dye-woods, not otherwise provided for ; extracts of 
madder; barilla; sudaash; cudbear; bleaching powder or 
chloride of lima ; indigo ; cocbineal ; woad or pastel ; and 
acids, acetic, beosoic, borocie, citric, muriatic, white and 
yellow, nitric, oxalic, pyroligneous and tartaric, and all 
other acids of every description used for chemicsl, medical, 
or manufacturing purposes, not otherwise provided for, shall 
be transferred to scbedole U ; and thai berries, nuts, flow- 
ers, plants, and vegetables, used exclusively in dyeing or in 
composing dyes, but no article shall be classed assoch that 
has ttaderfoufl any manuflicture ; Peruvian bark; Brazil 



wood ; brazilletto, and all other dye-woods in sticks ; bnrr- 
stones, wrought or onwrought ; eocoa and ?oeoa sbcUs } 
copper in pigs and bars ; Hax, unmanufactured ; <;odiil»,or 
tow of hemp or flax ; diamonds, pearls, rubies, and other 
precious stones not set ; silk, in the condition in which it 
came from the cocoon, not being doubled, twisted, or ad- 
vanced in manufacture in any way ; fruits and vegetables, 
green or ripe, not otherwise provided for ; guano ; ivocv, 
unmanufkc-tured ; linseed, garden seeds, and all other seed* 
fbr agricultural, horticultural, medicinal, and mam^actor- 
ing purposes, not otherwise provided for : bolting eloihs ; 
madder*root ; madder, nouna or prepared ; ice ; and ani- 
mals of all kinds, shall oc transferreo to schedole I. And 
sheep's wool, unmanufactured, of the value of twenty cent* 
per pound or less at the port of exportation, and hair of the 
alpaca, goat, or other like animals, unman uflitetared^ KhaO 
be tranaforred to schedule I : JVovUcd, That any wool of 
the sheep, or hair of the alpaca, goat, and otiier Kke ani> 
mals, which shall be imported in any other than the ordinal y 
condition as now and neretofme practiced, or wliicti shall 
be changed in its character for the purpose of evading the 
duty, or wtiich ahall be reduced by the intentional a^ix- 
ture of dirt or any foreign substance to twenty cents per 
pound or less, shall be subject to pay a duty of twenty three 
per cent, ad valorem, anytliing in this a^ to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Sec. 3. ^nd be it further enacted, That all goods, warasy 
and merchandise which shall l»e in the poUic stores on the 
first day of July aforesaid, shall be subject, on entry tfiereof 
forconsumi^on, tono oth^ duty than if thesaau had brea 
imported, respectively, after that day. 

BBO. 4. wind be it further enof^ei. That on tfl« entry of any 

Soods. wares, and merchandise imported on and afW Uie fiivc 
ay or July aforesaid, the decision of the colleetor of the cus- 
toms at the port of importation and entry, as to^ their liability 
to duty or exemption therefrom, shall oe final and conclu- 
sive against the owner, importer, conaigBee, or afcnt of 
any such goods, wares, and merchandise, unless the owner, 
importer, consignee, or agent, shall, within ten days after 
such entry, give notice to tho eollpctor, in writing, of hia 
dissatisfaction with such decision, setting forth therein dis- 
tinctly and specifically his groutuls of otijiectioo thereto ; 
and shall, within thirty days aArr the date of Fuch deci!»ion, 
appeal tbcrefhtm to the Secretary of the TVeaEtury, whojte 
decision on such appeal shall be final Bad eondnsivc ; and 
the said goods, wares, and merchandise shaH be hoble to 
duty or exempted tberefh>m accordingly, any act of Con- 
gress to the contrary notwlihstandinc, unless salt shall be 
brought within thirty days after soeft dectsion for any datieip 
that may have been paid, or may thereafter be paid, on said 
goods, or within thirty days after the duties shall have beeo 
paid in cases where such goods shall be in bond. 

The PRESIDENT pro /empere. The qncstian 
is on the substitute of the Senator from Virginia, 
as amended. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I call for the yeas an^ nays 
on the adoption pf the substitute. » 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted — yeas 33, nays 19; as follows: 

YEAS— Messrs. Adams, Allen, Bell of New Hampshire, 
Benjamin, Bi^s, Brown, Clay, Doi^Iao, Evans, Pish, 
Fitch, Pitxpatrick, Foster, Green, 6win, Homton, Honier, 
Iverson, James, Johnson, Jones of Iowa, Mallory, Mason, 
Pugh, Keid, -Rusk, Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart* Sumner, 
Toombs. Toucey, and Wilson--40. 

N A VS — Messrs. Bell of Tennessee, Bi^r, Brodbead, 
Collamer, Durkee^^oot. Geyer, Nourse, Seward, TkiOBip- 
Bon of Kentucky, Trumbull, and Wade — IS. 

So the amendment was agreed to. ^ 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, 

and the bill to be read a third time. It was read 

a third time, and passed. 

AMEBICANfSM, ETC. 

SPEECH OF HON. JOHN KELLY, 

OF NEW YORK, 

Ik thk House or Rbpresbntatitks, 

F^rmary 10, 1857. 

The Bouse being in the Coounittee of the Whole on til* 
state of the Union — 

Mr. KELLY said: 

Mr. Chairman: I rise for the purpose of sub- 
mitting, as briefly as 1 can, a few remarks in reply 
to the very extraordinary speech delivered in this 
Hall a few weeks since, by the honorable mem- 
ber from Baltimore city. In the great abundance 
of his zeal to assail the President of the United 
States, because that high functionary has dis- 
charged his constitutional duties, without truck- 
ling to the mad spirit of sectional fanaticism which 
has so frequently driven our country to the very 
verge of dissolution, the gentleman from Balti- 
more could not permit so good an occasion to pass 
without hurling his pointless invectives against 
the Democratic party of the North, and especially 
against my constituents, in terms and temper 
wtiich demand a reply. In wriggling out of old 
associations, or perhaps, rather, m looking north 
of Mason and Dixon ^s line aAer new ones, the 
gentleman from Baltimore city, representing on 
this floor ft southern constituency, charges upon 
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the indomitable Democracy whicli I have the honor 
to represent, either the foUy of political idiocy, or 
the knaTcry of political fraud. What elac meaos 
the canting, luaicrous charge which the gentle- 
man has borrowed from the Black Repuhlicano— • 
the leading count, too, in their indictment against 
the gallant Democracy of the aouth.ern as well as 
the northern Statea — that the Nebraska bill was 
palmed off upon the South aa impoaing slavery 
upon Kansas necessarily, and as a condition to 
its becoming a State, while the same bill was 
forced upon the deluded Democracy of the North, 
because it was the symbol of "Buchanan, Breck- 
inridge, and Free Kansas." In other words, 
that one set of principles was proclaimed in the 
South, another and a different set of principles at 
the North ; and that, on the part of the Democracy 
tlie election was but a successful combination of 
frauds, and our victory the triumph of dishonor- 
able trickery. 

It seemed somewhat strange, sir, that the 

fentleman from Baltimore should have made the 
'resident's message the prctextifor this assault 
Upon the Democracy of the Nortn. No subject, 
perhaps, ever brought up for consideration before 
this body, has elicited such able, earnest, and 
instructive debate, as the message of President 
Pierce to the present session or Congress. In 
that memorable document the President discusses 
^with distinguished ability, aiKl with a precision 
both of argumcntand fact that his assailants have 
shown more disposition to criticise than imitate, 
the history of the slaveiy agitation — of the com- 
binations and efforts and aims of those who have 
sought to overthrow the institutions of a section 
of this Confederacy, by trampling tipon consti- 
tutional obligations, and nullifying the organic 
laws of the land. The soundness of argument, 
and the appropriateness of occasion which char- 
acterize that portion of the President's annual 
€»)mmunication to Congress, have been amply 
vindicated by the representatives of the slave- 
holding States of the Union. Southern gentle- 
men have done that question full justice. It is 
not ex})ected of me, in this presence, and on gen- 
eral principles, to stand forth as the champion 
of the peculiar institutions of that section ot tlie 
Confederacy. They rest upon the Constitution, 
^nd the agitators and demagogues who would 
officiously interfere with them, and who have 
ruthlessly assailed them, have received a rebuke 
in the result of the late election which should 
silence them forever, if they regard as of any 
weight in this country of popular sovereignty 
and equal rights, the roost emphatic. expression 
of popular will. It is because my constituents 
have been dragged into this whirlpool of vitu* 
peration, and Seen covered with the obloouy of 
partisan abuse, that I rise in my seat, and, before 
God and my country, declare my solemn con- 
Tiction, that while gentlemen may sport their 
rhetoric, and flourish their sarcasms on what they 
sire pleaded to designate as the teachings of the re- 
cent election, tlie result of that election has been, 
in the providence of God, the preservation of our 
Union — the vindication of our competency for 
self-government, and the overthrow of the trea- 
sonable plots of those who would deluge the 
country in blood to accomplish their unhoW ends. 
80 long as thisTnodc of assault was confined to 
the Black Republicans, we were satisfied to leave 
them in soutnern hands. They have taken good 
care of them — so good, indeed, that it was appa- 
rent to the House that long before the debate upon 
the President's message ceased, the gentlemen 
who commenced were exceedingly glad to bring 
it to an end. The gentlenian from Maryland, 
however — whether oy accident, or whether be- 
cause it was the part in the rbU assigned to him, 
I will not say — follows up the assault, only shift-, 
ing position a little; for the Black Republicans 
pretty much confined their strictures to the Pres- 
ident and the South, while he made the President 
and the North the subject of attack. The Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill, say these gentlemen, was ex- 
hibited by Democratic orators and leadersnn two 
phases: one in the South — Kansas and slavery; 
another in the North — Kansas and freedom* 
This act, which constituted one of the most prom- 
inent issues in the Iste election — upon which the 
national Democratic party decided in solemn con- 
Teotion to risk its existence » and with its exist- 



ence that of the Union— was the cloak under 
which the North was to be cajoled, snd the* des- 
tiniesof the Republicfixed for the next four years. 
Sir, the interpretations put upon the Kansas-Ne- 
braska act by my constituents who indorsed it, 
was that given to it by the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion. The Black Republican orators and leaders 
in New York took the ground that if Mr. Buch- 
anan was elected) Kansas would) necessarily be 
a slave State, and that the only way to prevent 
it was to elect Colonel Fr6mont. We met them 
there and everywhere throughout the State of New 
York, by maintaining that Kansas ought to be 
a free or a slave State, just as the people of the 
Territory should decide. The Black Republicans 
flaunted the banners of congressional sovereignty. 
We stood upqn the broad platform of popular 
sovereignty. We took the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
as it was, and as we found it incorporated in the 
platform of the Cincinnati Convention. 

Immediately after the nominations were an- 
nounced to the country, the Democracy^ the 
Union everywhere responded to the action of 
their representatives at that convention. One of 
the largest public meetings ever held in Albany, 
the capital of my State, was convened on that 
occasion. Their proceedings were public — their 
resolutions were scattered all over the State as 
landmarks by which the Democracy were to be 
guided, and as symbols of pure ortaodox Demo- 
cratic faith. Here they are, Mr. Chairman, word 
for word, as they were passed by the tens of 
thousands who composed that meeting, and as 
they were inscribed on every Dendocratic banner 
that floated through the Empire State — ay, sir, 
as they were indorsed by a sufficient number of 
my constituents to send me back to this Hall, and 
by seven thousand true and loyal Democrats, 
over and above the number, to keep the field well 
fallowed until the trial comes round again: 

*<AeM<reff, That the Democracy of Albany unanimonsly, 
with heart and voice, respond to Uie iiominatloiui made by 
the Democratic conventioa at Cincinnati, and consratultfte 
the country upon a choice 09 aufpieious to ita welfare. 

" Rmolved^ That we recognize in James Buchanan, of 
Pennsylvania, a statesman of the superior order— of sreat 
ability and experience, who, having enjoyed the confiat>nce 
of Jackson, and fought with him in the great and soccess- 
fUi atruggles with the United States Bonk, and in fliTor of a 
cootUiutional currency, and agsinst monopoly and privi- 
lege, now Btanda not only the foremost representative of 
Democracy, but the first statesman of the union. 

** RMtolvedf That in his gallant associate on the ticket, 
John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky^ we have a candidate 
whose eloquence and ability, joined to a peraonal character 
* without fear and without reproach,* JusUy endear him to 
the Democracy of the nation ; and that we look upon the 
combination of aie and wisdom with genius and youth— 
the steadiness of Pennsylvania and the gallantly of Ken- 
tucky—as the combination which most truly represents the 
Judgment and feelings of the American Democracy. 

'* Rtsolvtdf That we cordially embrace the platfbrm of 
principles aaopted at the convention at Cincinnati, confi- 
dent tl|at they will yet vindicate themselves to the Jndg- 
mtnts and convictions of the masses of tha people of this 
iTnion, and that when righUy interpreted, they will extend 
and fortify the principle of self-government, and strengthen 
our iotornal tranquillity, and peacefully enrorce and main- 
tain our bouof abroad. 

** Resolved. That tlie great evil of the times and the great 
error in politics, which tlie Democratic party is relied upon 
to resist and correct, is the infiuence or an iNQaisrroaii.L 
spiBiT, seeking by political action to obtain jnrisdictioa 
over, and inquire into and punish the actioas snd purauils 
of men and communities which have heretofore been placed 
under the ffuarontcc of freedom ; that this arrc^ant spirit 
amisna before it the Institutions of sister States, acknowl- 
edged equal under the Constitotion— for reward and con- 
demnation assumes to brand their domestic policy with 
marks of dishonor— Uireatens them, and others like them, 
with political disqualification, sod in the same spirit ar- 
raigns religious sects (br their creeds, and breaks into the 
domicile of the citizen to find wDether he has violated some 
sumptuary hiw enacted in hostility u> the CaBBtinitlon,and 
in disregard to the rights of freemen. 

"Resottedt That as Democrats we are opposed to all 
these in spirit and in practice ; that we are in (kvor of leav- 
ing the States to themselves, recognizing the equality of 
each ; of leaving the Territories to themselves, recognizing 
their power to govern themselves ; and of leaving every 
man free in his religion, salb in his home, and unrestrained 
in his petBonsi rights, except so far as they may direeUy 
injure his neighbor or destroy the public peace.'' 

This is the construction which the Democraey 

I have the honor to represent on this floor — the 

Democracy of the State of New York, and I 

might add, the Democracy of the nation — put upon 

the Kansas-Nebraska act. They well understood 

the salutary, life-restoring influence of the great 

principle of popular sovereignty wrapped up in 

that measure. They felt the danger, and they 

listened to the mutterings of the storm that was 

brooding over our common country. They voted 



neither for ELansas free, nor for Kansas slav«, but 
for Kansas under the Nebraska bill — for Kansas 
under the Constitution, where the Nebraska bill 
places it; and, Mr. Chairmani there is not a singls 
individual of my constituents — I am sure I know 
not one — ^who would not repel as an insult to his 
common sense the imputation, that in votine for 
that measure as one of the issues upon whi<m ha 
cast his sufifrage at the recent election, he was the 
victim of deception, or an accomplice in a fraud-*- 
a fraud not upon one or cither section, but a fraud 
upon the whole country — upon the 1,320,501 
Democratic voters in the northern States, and 
upon 638,359 Denfocratic and Union national 
Whig voters of the South. So long as tliis un- 
founded, and almost ludicrous accusation waft 
confined to the lips of the Black Republicans or 
Abolitionists on this floor, 1 only laufhed at it;| 
but when it is stolen from them and flung in the 
teeth of the northern Democracy,- whether in- 
tended as a taunt to the Sooth or a sneer at the 
North , by the representative of a southern con- 
stituency, I must expose its utter want of truth* 
and repel the insult it insidiously conveys. 

Sir, before the Kansas-Nebraska bill appeared 
on our statute-books, the great principle of pop- 
ular sovereignty, as contradistinguished rrom 
congressional u8i|rpation, was as familiar to the 
Democracy of New York as was any other dogma 
of Democratic faith. It was as firmly rooted in 
the Democratic heart of my State as was opposi- 
tion to a United States Bank, to colossal scnemee 
of internal improvement by the General Govern- 
ment, or to any of those. obsolete heresies which 
passed away a few years too soon to witness the 
dissolution of the party by which they were^nce 
cherished. Nay, sir, when the gentleman from 
Baltimore city was schooling himself along the 
banks of the Fotomac, as his distinguished and 
eloouent colleague assured us a few days since 
on this floor, by liis Hampden letters in the Alex- 
andria Gazette, in defense of the Wilmot proviso* 
the leading Democratic minds and pens of New 
York were employed in denouncing that measure 
as unjust, unequal, and unconstitutional; and it 
woulo seem somewhat singular that they should 
all concur, though at difierent periods and distant 
places, in recommending the very principle of the 
Nebraska bill as the only true, equitable, and 
constitutional solution which could be given to 
that irritating and dangerous question. As far 
back as February 8, 1847, tne doctrine was 
publicly announced and ably defended by one of 
the purest and most popular Democratic leaders 
in the State of New York. At this early period^ 
sir, in the history of the agitation and strife which 
were finally lulled into silence, and I trust forever 
in this Republic, by the passage of Mr. Douglas's 
bill, we find the following leading editorial pub- 
lished in the Rochester Daily Advertiser. I give 
this editorial entire — not so much for the purpose 
of showing that, in regard to the rights of the 
South, in respect of popular sovereignty and 
congressional assumption of power^ whether that 
assumption of power take the form of a Wilmot 
proviso or of a traveling board of congressional 
inquisitors, the Democracy of New York are bet- 
ter friends of the Soutli than the member from 
Baltimore city — not for the purpose of contrast- 
''ing the Wilinot proviso lucubrations of Hampden 
in 1849 with the sound, forcible, and constitu- 
tional doctrines editorially published in a leading 
New York Democrhtic orean in 1847; but to put 
at rest a controversy whidi has long existed rel- 
atire to the paternity, or rather to the " inven- 
tion," of the now admitted Democratic dogma of 
territorial sovereignty, under the Constitution, 
and in accordance with the rights of the sevenU 
States. 

The following is the editorial leader of the 
Rochester Daily Advertiser of February 8, 1847: 

** Tub Wilmot Paoviso. — In deferenee to an unsettled 
stats of the public mind, we have fbr the psst week per* 
mitied the 'Wilmot proviso' to lie freely dlscnsited in our 
oolnmna by correspondents opposed to, snd In ftivor of, thst 
rossaare ; while we have stood prstty much slooTfVom the 
subject. Onr own lenUmen is, howevsr, have been plainly 
tndteated, and these msy now be suted with grsatsr di^ 
tinetnets. 

« We believs at yet the people of sll psnies srs •omadi 
under the Influence of their feMngi merely, that It Is quite 
impoMible to Judge from the tenor of * resolves' fVamed snd 
paissd under mofs or Isns of ezeltement, what will be the 
courw of parties when they thsll sfsin sek&owledgs the 
dominkw of fsssoo, sad when the *sobsr sssond thought' 
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■hall once more renume Its appropriate ninetiona. How> 
ever, be that aa it may, we propoae to state our viewa upon 
Ihia topic witli candor and frankness. 

" We are opposed to what is called the ' Wilmot pro- 
viso:' it appears to us to be contrary to the spirit of our 
Federal CMnpnct— to the Democrane doctrine of State 
lights, and at war even with the principles of individual 
liberty ; in fbct. that it can only be made effective to the 
esctent contemplated by means of a gross usurpation of 
power on the part of the General Government. In all this 
we may be wrong ; but they are our honest opinions, and 
we shall ex|vess them fearlessly. 

" It seems to us that we are too apt to regard Congress 
as omnipotent— as possessing legitimate power to do what- 
ever party feeling or popular passion may dictate. 

*' In discussions like this, we desire always to recur to 
first principles, and thence learn whether Congress be com- 
petent to the task which the public require at its handd. It 
must be borne in mind that thpre are certain principles at 
ttie foundation of our institutions— principles which form 
the only bulwark of human liberty — which are superior in 
their binding force to any laws or * provisoes' framed by 
man. If, then, any project be broached inconsistent with 
this jMuramount law, it should be at once abandoned. 

" Well, then, why does Congress derive the rUM (it may 
poasesa the p(noer, but we are searchtog for the right) to say 
that any Territory may not form just such institutions as suit 
the m^ority of its citizens, provided always, and provided 
•n, that they be not repugnant to the * republican form of 

8>vemment' which the Constitution * guaranties to every 
tate.' Moreover, that * republican form,' if our national 
compact be held valid, must be defined according to the un- 
derstanding of the framers of the Constitution. And inas- 
much as domestic slavery rfiil exivt in the States which were 
parties to that compact, it inevitably follows that that institu- 
tion was not regarded as inconsistent with the < republican 
form' intended to be * guarantied.' It is, we think, lairly in- 
ferable fh>m this, that the Constitution did not intend to vest 
in Congress the right to interfere with the local institutions 
of the people under any ' republican form ' they might choose 
to adopt either in the States or Territonet. 

" But it may be said that the right required to make this 
frovito effective, may be found In that section of the Con- 
stitution which declares < Congress shall liavepotpcr to dis- 
pose W and make all needful rules and reflations respect- 
ing the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States.' But then tlie question arises, is it < needful' to 
make any * rule or regulation* in regard to a political com- 
munity orpranized as * a Territory,' which the Constitution 
•o plainly withholds the ' power' to enforce, in regard to tho 
^44»ne community when organized as i^ SteUe! 

" But our main reliance to prove that Congress has no 
right to dictate what institutions the acquired territory shall 
or shall not adopt, is upon that law which is superior to all 
written constitutions, and from which all other laws derive 
their binding force. So much of that law as is applicable 
to the present case is forcibly expressed in our Declaration 
of Independence. In speaking of man's < inalienable rights,* 
that sacred instrument says, ' tocecvre these rights Govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
firom tlie eoment of the governed.* Now take California, for 
example, and who are tlie * governed ?' Obviously the Cal- 
if omiana thtMuetvet, Well, tlien, it necessarily (hllows 
that no laws, no government over that country can be pcra- 
sessed of* just powers,' except it be such as receives tlie 

* consent of the governed'- that is, of the Califomians ; and 
if the power exerted be not a * just' one, it is not morally 
binding upon the people. Is there any escape from these 
conclusions ? 

" Aeain we ask : how came the people of this State pos- 
sessed of the right to legislate for California? Is it really 
M? Or is it only an aaeunud right f And if we have the 
right to impose * unalterable Aindamental articles' upon 
them, may they not a* rightfully impose distasteful * unal- 
terable articles' upon us.' Is not this a * rule that will work 
Itotb ways' if it will work at all 7 Let us think of this mat- 
ter—reflect seriously upon it, and not be carried to danger- 
ous conclusions by impulse, by passion, or by party zeiu. 

** It is hence plain to every intelligent man, that every 
legitimate political right enjoyed by the people of any Smte 
or Territory, is ifUierent in themaelvea. Properly speaking, 
they do not derive a ringle right from Congress ; and inas- 
much as Congress po$$e»sea no rights to bestow, it possesses 
none which it may withhold. 

"Suppose California < annexed:* would her citizens be 
dependent for their political rights upon the votes of tlie 
New York congressional delegation ? or of any, or of all 
other delegations .' Do we possess the right to control their 

* inalienable rights ?' Does this State, or any county in the 
State, derive a single political right from the General Gov- 
ernment? Vohody will pretend that such is the case. 
Where, then, do we obtain th£ right to interfere with the 

* domestic institutiona' of other communities, however ob- 
noxious they may be to our notions ? The right of self- 
government does not, we appreliend, appertain to man only 
when he lives under what is called a State government, 
but is equally perfect under a lerritorkrt orianization. 

<< It maybe said Uiat the same right attaches to the slave; 
and that hence we ought to invest him with his. natural 
rights even in the States ; but we think that is a matter 
whh which we have nothing to do. As regards the local 
aflhiis of other States, it seems to us that we sustain the 
same relations with them that we do with other independ- 
ent sovereignties, to which we are bound by no Federal 
ties. No one doubts that the serfs of Russia are robbed of 
their lust rights. Every ^meriean believes, nay he ibiows, 
that the subjects of every European Government are op- 
pressed by being fiMTciMy divested of their just and * unalien- 
able richis.' But we must leave the remedy to time and to 
Ood. We possess no authority to intertere ; they like our- 
selvca enjoy the right of tei^-goveniment; but were we to 
enforce upon them our dogmas, we should assume the HgU 
of governing lAem, and hence wa should be guilty of wb- 
verting the principle of •e(^-govemoient, to which we pro- 
toss such unlimited atucbment. 

** We ask our readers to examine thlt sabjoct thoroughly} 



we have not a doubt that they will And the same general 
law, the samesac/ed principle, which prohibiu us from in- 
terifering in the domestic affahs of other nations, to be alike 
imperative in regard to the affairs of the States, or other 
republican communities. We are a nation of propaiand- 
ists ; but our propagandism must be silent and peaceful ; it 
must be limited to the influence of results. A propagandist 
with arms in his hands is a despot, an execrable tyrant." 

This was published, Mr. Chairman, on the 8th 
of February, 1947, by Isaac Butts, Esq., then 
editor of a leading Democratic paper in New 
York, having a lar^e circulation, and command- 
ing a well merited mfluence with the entire De- 
mocracy of that State. Here, the full, broad doc- 
trine of popular sovereignty, or " non-interven- 
tion," is for the first time formally presented, and 
discussed and enforced with rare ability, in my 
State, sir — a northern State, too, where the De- 
mocracy are so benighted that they were made 
believe, when indorsing the Kansas-Nebraska act 
that they were casting their votes for ** Buchanan, 
Brec^ridge, and Free Kansas." But, sir, the 
Deinflracy of my State may find some consola- 
tion 'in this outrageous libel upon their true senti- 
ments in regard to the slavery agitation, when 
they learn that the member from Baltimore, who 
makes it, has left on record his adherence to the 
Wilmot proviso, in his now somewhat famous 
declaration, that *< Congress has the same power 
over slavery (in the Territories) that it has over 
the other relations of husband and wife, master 
and servant, master and apprentice, parent and 
child*," and who follows on in the next sentence 
of that mtsnomcreci communication over the sig- 
nature of Hampden, and published in 1849, wiu 
a modest advice to the Democracy, particularly 
of the South, *< not to go against the passa^ of 
the Wilmot proviso." We can afford to smile at 
the puny assaults t>f such assailants. It is their 
vocation to resort to '* assertions without proof, 
declamations without argument, and violent cen- 
sure without dignity or moderation." 
^ut, Mr. Chairman, the . gentleman from Bal- 
timore city was not satisfied with lecturing the 
northern Democracy for the grave offense of 
standing by the rights of the South, under the 
Constitution, and of declaring, as they have done, 
that agitators and demagogues, led on by a spirit 
of fanaticism and intolerance, shall no longer en- 
darigcr the Union by their treasonable plots, and 
their mad crusades. His ambition seems restless 
and insatiable, for he cannot conclude his speech 
without trying a bout with what he denominates 
the ** Irish Brigade." What particular class of 
our fellow-citizens this fling was aimed at, I am 
at a loss to conjecture. There is a body known 
to history under that appellation — a body of his- 
torical reputation, whose deeds of bravery on 
ever}^ battle-field of Europe have long formed the 
glowing theme for the poet's genius and the sculp- 
tor's art. But, sir, they were too pure^ to be 
reached by the gentleman's sarcasm — too patriotic 
to be measured by his well conned calculations of 
the "loaves and fishes" which have unfortunately 
slipped through his fingers — too brave to be ter- 
rified by the menaces or insults of those who 
would justify brutal murder — ^the murder of de- 
fenseless women and helpless children — the sack- 
ing of dwellings and the burning of churches, 
under the insolent plea of ** summary punish- 
ment. " Sir, the ** Irish Brigade " of history was 
composed of patriots whom oppression in the 
land of their birth had driven to foreign countries, 
to carve out a home and a name by their valor and 
their sword. The brightest page, sir, of the his- 
tory of France, is that whicn records the deeds 
ana names of the *Mrish Brigade.". France, 
however, was not the only country in which the 
'* Irish Brigade" signalized its devotion to liberty, 
and its bravery in achieving it. Sir, the father 
of your own Navy was one of that glorious band 
of heroes who shed luster on the land of their 
birth, while they poured out their life-blood for 
the country of tneir adoption. John Barry was 
a member of the **Irish Brigade "in America — ^he 
who, when tempted by Lord Howe with gold to 
his heart's content, and the command ofa line- 
of-battle-ship, spumed the oflfer with these noble 
words: *' I nave devoted myself to the cause of 
my adopted country; and not the value or com- 
mand of the whole British fleet could seduce me 
from it.^' He who, when hailed by the British 
frigates in the West Indies, and asked the usual 



questions as to the ship and captain, answered: 
*< The United States ship Alliance, saucy Jack 
Barry, half-Irishman, half-Yankee. Who ara. 
you ?" Sir, saucy Jack Barry, as he atyled him* 
self, was the first American officer that ev«r 
hoisted the stars and stripes of our country on 
board a vessel of war. So soon as the flag of the 
Union was agreed on, it floated from the mast* 
head of the I^xington, Captain John Barry. But 
Captain John Barry was not the only member of 
the *< Irish Brigade" whose name cornea down to 
us with the story of the privations and bravery 
of our revoluionary struggle. Colonel John Fitz- 
gerald was also one of that immortal band. Of 
this member of the ** Irish Brigade," I will lei 
the still living member of Washington's own 
household, the eloquent and venerable G. W. P. 
Custis, speak. He says, in his Memoirs of Rst* 
olutionary Heroes: 

<' Colonel PitEgarald waa an Iriah ofBcer ta the old BIim 
Bnffii, the drat volunteer compaoy rtiaed in tbe Sootla in 
tbe dawn or the Bcvolutionjjand commanded by Waahlag- 
ton. In the campaifn of 1778. and retreat throoah tbe Jer- 
seys, Fitzgerald was appointed atd-de-camp to Waabingtoo. 
At the battle of Princeton occurred that toachinf seene con- 
st-crated by history to everlasting remembcanee. Tbe Amer- 
ican tnx^, worn down by hardshipa. ezhaosting marches. 
and want of food, on tbe lUl of their leader—that brave oU 
Scotchman, General Mercer— recoiled before tlw bayonets 
of the veteran foe. Washington apnrred bis bone into the 
interval between tbe hostile lines, reining tip with the 
charger's head to the foe, and calling to his sokueis, * Will 
you give up your general to the enemy.'* The appeal was 
not made in vain. The Americans"— 

I hope the gentleman from Maryland will pardon 
Mr. Custis for including Colonel Fitsgerald in 
their number, and attribute it to an excess of 
patriotic fervor in the venerable historian — 

*' fhced about, and the arms were leveled on both afdes-^ 
Washinaton between them— even as though he had been 
placed there as a target for both. It waa at this msment 
Colonel Fitzgendd returned from conveying an order to the 
rear — and here let us use the gallant veteran's own words* 
He said : * On my return, I perceived the General immedi- 
ately between our line and that of the enemy, both lines 
leveling for the decisive fire that was to decide the fortune 
of the day. Instantly there was a roar of mosketiy, fol- 
lowed by a shout. It was the shout of vieioiy. On raisiag 
my eyes I discovered the enemy iMvken and flylss, while^ 
dimly amid the glimpses of the smoke, was seen Wadiinie- 
ton, alive and unharmed, waving his hat, and cheering his 
comrades to the pursuit. I dashed my rowels into my 
charger's flanks, aiid flew to his side, exclaiming. Thank 
God, your Excellency's safo ! I wept like a child for joy.' '* 

This is what history tells us of another mem* 
ber of the .** Irish Brigade." Now, sir, if the 

fentleman from Maryland will only suppress hia 
orror, and listen with patience, I will tell him 
what tradition adds conceminer this brave aid-de* 
camp of Washington — this oold and intrepid 
Irishman. AAer peace was proclaimed, and oar 
independence achieved'^a^r the Constitution had 
been put in operation, and Washington filled the 
office of Chief Magistrate of the nation, be sent 
for his old companion in arms, then living in 
Washington 's own county of Fairfax, and invited 
him to accept the lucrative civil office of collector 
of the customs for the port of Alexandria. Thia 
tradition will be found to correspond with the 
records of the Treasury Department on which 
may be read in the entry, that Colonel John Fitz- 
gerald was appointed collector of the customs, at 
Alexandria, Virginia, by George Washington, 
President of the United States, April 13, 1792. 
Thus, we find that the Father of his Country were 
he now living would come under the denuncia- 
tions of the gentleman from Maryland and hia 
Know Nothing associates for conferring office on 
one of the <* Irish Brigade." 

But, sir, I would tire the patience of this House 
were I to select even one out of every thousand 
of the patriot names of the '* Irish Brigade" 
strewed alone the pages of our history from the 
very dawn of the Revolution down to the time 
when our flag floated over the palace of tbe Mon- 
tezumas. 

The gentleman from Baltimore city professes 
great devotion to the memory and fame oi the illus* 
trious Clay. He was the gentleman 's oracle while 
living. Hear his eloquent voice comin^^ up to us as 
if from*his honored grave He, too, in speaking 
of the ** Irish Brigade"— and in his warm, honest, 
and manly soul, the only words which he can 
find sufficiently ardent to express his feelings are 
<* bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh." "That 
Ireland," exclaims the orator of America, in a 
speech delivered as late as 1847, ** which has bcea 
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in all the TiciMitudes of oar national existence our 
Ariend, and has ever extended to us her warmest 
jsymfwthy-^those Irishmen who in every war in 
which we have been enga^^ed— on every battle- 
field from duebec to Monterey, have stood by us 
•houlder to shonlder and shared in all the perils 
Bnd fortunes of the conflict." If anything, Mr. 
Chairman, were wanting after this to ennoble the 
'* Irish Brigade*" and eive it its proper and con- 
stitutional position in tne great mmuy of Amer- 
ican freemen— it is the obloquy of his Excellency 
Henry J. Gardner, of Massachusetts, and the 
Hon. Hbukt Wimtbe Davis, of Baltimore. The 
gentleman cannot complain if I thus couple his 
name with that of the Black Republican, Know 
Nothing Chie/ Magistrate of the State of Massa- 
chusetts in his violent crusade against adopted 
citizens. I will show a similarity in feelii^ — in 
•entiment, almost in language between the Know 
Nothing Governor of a Black Republican State 
tliat gave thirteen electoral votes against Buch- 
sman and Breckinridge because they planted them- 
•elves upon the Kansas-Nebraska act, and the 
Know Nothing Representative of a southern State 
that threw her eight votes against the same genUe- 
men because she was swayed bv the counsels of 
those who would fasten upon tne South the in- 
iquities of the Wilmot proviso. 

Hear what the executive functionary of Massa- 
chusetts says in his late annual message in refer- 
ence to the ** Irish Brigade:" 

" While the horde of foreign'born voten have thus 
stricken down a noble caoie, [Uist of Frtmont,] which 
appealed to the moral Mntimeniand enlightened patriotum 
of our country, it only aflbrda another confirmation of a 
fact which our whole history eaiabUahes. that the foreign 
vote, with hardly an exception, always baa been, and la 
tbe nature or things ever will and mast be, attracted to that 
party which, under high-sounding generalities on the ab- 
•craet righu of man, always pracucally coi^rates with sla- 
very at the SQUth, and banisnes from its platfoQn the moral 
questions and nobler instincts and more enlightened senti- 
ments of the age." 

Again, Governor Gardner says: 

** And it Is this alien body which baa decided In the past 
■lany of our great national eleetimis, and in the Aiture, 
tuiless check^, is destined to thwart many of the noblest 
movements which New England, cooperating with New 
England sentiments— morality and education— diffitsed 
throutb the great West, may undertake in behalf of free- 
dom, numantty, and the nobler spirit of the century. It 
viraa the deadening influence of this body which counter- 
acted the great northern uprising of the last nationaLeleo- 
don. For wherever New England sentiments. New Eng- 
land education, and New England moralinr, \if reason of 
State colonisation from the indicenous anil unmixed pop- 
ahition of these six States, were otflused and predominated, 
there, without an exception, the cause of firee territory tii- 
vmphed'*' 

Now, sir, examine the remarkable coincidence 
of speech and sentiment in what is said on this 
Tery question by the representative of a southern 
constituency: 

" They [foreign-bom voters] may not be disregarded, for 
tout fdr them Pennsylvania were lost, and with it the any. 
Yet, what will satisfy those indispensable allies, now con- 
scious of tlieir power?" ***** ft « Again, in the 
fierce stn^xle for supremacy, men have forgotten the ban 
which the Republic puu on the intrusion of religious influ- 
ence On the political arena. Tliese influences have brought 
vast multitudes of foreign-bom ciUtens to the polls, igno- 
rant of American interests, without American feelings, in- 
fluenced by foreign sympathies, to vote on American af- 
fhtrs ; and those votes have, in point of foot, accomplished 
the present result.'* 

Thus we find these two champions of adeAinct 
Action attribute the result of the late election to 
the fact that the balance of power is in the hands 
of the *< Irish Brigade;" and that this power has 
been used, as one of these gentlemen says, to 
strike down ** a noble cause, which appealed to 
the moral sentiment and enlightened patriotism 
of our country," and as the other gentleman has 
expressed it, to accomplish the present result. 
Sir, in the name of the adopted citizens of Irish 
and German birth, who constitute a fUll moiety 
of my constituents^-in the name of the Democ> 
racy of the nation, I accept the compliment, and 
here felicitate the adopted citizens wno'belong to 
the Democratic fold, that, by their casting votes, 
they can ** strike down " Incw England treason, 
and vindicate the great charter of American lib- 
erty. If they have really wielded this power, 
thon they are the men who have saved this Union 
from dissolution and ruin. EIngland and Massa- 
chusetts were the headquarters of the agitators, 
of whom Governor Garaner, of Massschus«»tts, 
is now the mouth-piece. Enihralimcnt of the 
South, or disunion, was their ficrsc batUe-cry. 



One of their British organs, speaking in reference 
to the probabilities of a war on the Central Amer- 
ican question, used t^se remarkable words: 

** There are now over tflle millions of human beings held 
in cruel bondaae in tbe United States. If. therefore, tbe 
United Slates deny, and is resolved to question the right of 
Great Britain to her Central American poMCssions, we, the 
people of the British Empire, are resolved to strike oflr the 
shackles from the feet of her three millions of slaves. And 
there are among us those who will sanctity such a glorious 
cause.'* 

And in response to this diabolical and atrocious 
sentiment, the London News adds: 

" Tbe Abolitionists would be with us to a man. The beat 
of them are so now.*' 

Sir, had such a catastrophe befallen the civilized 
world as a war between the United States and 
England at that time, it would not have been to 
the men of the "dark-lantern "and the midnight 
dagger, nor to the Abolitionist, we would have 
looked for defense. We would find it only in the 
rank and file of national Democracy — \ni^ bone 
and sinew of the country— and foremost among 
that Democracy would bie found the ** Irish Brig- 
ade" — the countrymen of Montgomery, Kosci- 
usko, De Kalb, and saucy Jack Barry, and in- 
trepid John Fitzgerald. They would come forward 
ar iValker, the historian of General Jackson, 
says they did in the war of 1812: 

^ They would come forward, all of them capable of bear- 
ing arms, promptly and determinedly, to flnit for their 
adopted country, and for fteedom against their hereditary 
enemy and oppressor." 

In such a contest, with the balance of power in 
their hands, they would give us such an old fash- 
ioned victory as they aided us in achieving over a 
far more dangerous adversary in last November. 

I now purpose, Mr. Chairnun, to address my- 
self, for a few moments, to the honorable gentle- 
man from Mi8Souri,[Mr.AKBEi,]whose generous 
impulses prompted him to rush to the rescue of 
his friend from Baltimore city when he saw him 
lie bleeding and prostrate under the stunning blows 
of his colleague, [Mr. Bowie.1 I thought, mdeed, 
at first, that the jgentleman rrom Missouri, who 
is, I learn, a numster of the Gospel, took the floor 
merelj on a mission of brotherly charity, and 
only mtended to praj with his friend, and ^ve 
him the necessary spiritual comfort; but this illu- 
sion was soon dispelled. The djringand the living 
are quickly astride of the same hobby; and while 
the one exhausts all his powers upon the " Irish 
Brigade," the other, with an equal stretch of 
fancy, but a much vaster stride over space, ob- 
trudes himself, at a bound, into the cabin of the 
Irish peasantry, far across the Atiantic. I must 
confess, Mr. Chairman, to the pleasure with 
which I listened to his brilliant ana highly poet- 
ical oeroration. Hailing from a State nrst settied 
by Catholics, whose chief city was named by its 
pious founders after the sainted crusader King of 
France, he comes here full of the enthusiasm and 
poetry which that reminiscence inspires. The 
ages of faith came before my mind; but ere long, 
I found that his sense of hearing; was far more 
acute than mine, and I could not help remember- 
ing the rseds that whispered about iLine Midas 's 
ears when I heard the gentleman from Missouri, 
almost from the Catholic citj of St. Louis, call 
on you to hear the Irish priest beyond the At- 
lantic holding converse with his enslaved parish- 
ioner. Mr. Chairman, from boyhood to man- 
hood, I have known more priests of native and 
foreign birth than Mr. Akers ever saw. I han^ 
seen them at the cradle of infhncy — I have been 
with them at the death-bed of old age; but, sir, 
my ears are only those of a man; I never heard a 
word of the speeches the eentleman from Mis- 
souri puts in tneir lips; ancTl can only hope that 
my fellow Representatives are not equally afflicted 
with the disease of King Midas. 
^ Is it not known, sir, to every candid and impar- 
tial traveler who has visited that beautiful but 
ill-fated island, that the only true, devoted, loyal, 
self-eacrificine friend that the Irish peasant has 
in the land of his birth, is the Catholic priest? 
He stands between him and the oppression of his 
haughty, blood-stained rulers, and when he can- 
not ameliorate his condition, he bears on his own 
shoulders his full share of the burden. In suf- 
fering and misfortune, he administers to him the 
consolations of his religion and the counsel of a 
friend; he sympathizes wiih him in all his trials; 



and when the minister of a strange faith, armed 
with all the terrors of the law, sends his bailifiTs 
and his pampered minions to seise the very bed 
on which his sick wife is preparing to meet the 
Gk>d of her fathers — when, under the maddening 
spectacle, a momentary burning for revenge, per- 
haps, seizes upon his agonized soul, the priest is 
bjr his side, wnispering in his ear ** Vengeance ia 
mine, saith the Lord '^-— takes him by the hand- 
provides, with his last penny, for the safe removal 
of the sick and the helpless — and leaves them not 
uiitil the hour of their trial is passed— a trial that 
will continue to harass and oppress the Irish Cath- 
olic so long as the national Church of England 
prolongs a life of debauchery and vice on the 
plunder and pillage of the Irish peasant. Hear 
an American Protestant, the learned Dr. Durbin, 
on this subject: 

'< The oppressive ecclesiastical system by which England 
compels the Irisli people—nine tenths of whom are Catho- 
lics—to support the Episcopal Church in Ireland, Is another 
crying evil, and so great that, were he an Irishman, as be 
is an American and a Protestant, he would never cease 
combating It but with his life. The poorest part of the 
population, besides supporting their own system, are lazed 
heavily to sustain Protrstantbm, which they ablior as anti- 
Christian. What nn enormous outrage Is this upon their 
dearest rights and interests !" 

Sir, the misery and suffering of the Irish peasant 
during his long night of political bondsige are 
traceable to other sources tnan priestly influence; 
and I envy neither the charity of the man, nor the 
wisdom of the legislator, who would thus trump 
up the oft-refuted slanders of Exeter Hall to 
illustrate important political principles before an 
American Conjgress. 

I would advise gentlemen, before they go to the 
trouble of crossing the Atlantic to hunt up evi- 
dence of priestly turpitude, to read the living his- 
tory of their own country during the past twelve 
months. In nearly all tne New England States, 
the pulpit was converted into a political engine. 
Ministers of the Qospel became politicians, as a 
preliminary step to becoming legislators; and 
while I care but little what others may think of 
the value of the accession, I have always believed, 
and still hold, that though they may labor zeal- 
ously in saving the country from the devil, they 
lend but a doubtful luster to the legislation of the 
nation. So thoroughly do I abhor the demoral- 
izing tendencies of political preaching, and pity 
the ministers of the Gospel who obtrude them- 
selves into the turbulent political conflicts of the 
day, that I am as ready to censure the Catholic 
priest as the Protestant minister when he so far 
forgets the sacredness of his high calling as to 
degenerate into a mere political brawler. The 
connection is unnatural; its fruit unholy. In the 
strong language of Burke — 

« Politics and the pulpit are terms |hat have but little 
agreement. So souihI ought to be heard in the church but 
the healing voice of Christianity. The cause of civil lib- 
erty and ctvil government gains as little as that of religion 
from this eonnision of duties. Thotie who quit their proper 
character to assume what does not belong to Utera are, for 
the great part, ignorant of the character they leave, and the 
character thev assume. Wholly unacquainted with the 
world in vrtiich they are so fond of meddling, and inexpe- 
rienced in all its atnirs. on which they pronounce witli so 
much confidence, they kav nothing ofpoHiiet hit the pa$- 
Hont they excite. Surely, tbe church Is a place where one 
day's truce might be allowed to the dissensions and ani- 
moslties of mankind.** 

Sir, I need not refer to the almost general per- 
version of the pulpit durine the last Presidential 
contest; the substitution of bowie-knives and rifles 
for the inspired volume, the vilest passions re- 
freshing themselves from the sanctuary, and the 
signals for carnage and servile war given from the 
very temples of God. Truly, triumphant may the 
Catholic priest exclaim: **These things have been 
done; but I am not the man " 

The address of the gentleman from Missouri is 




re(}uires a careful examination and a minute anal- 

fsts. I propose to glance at its leading points, 
shall do so in a spirit of candor and fairness. 
There is one thing the gentleman does not deny, 
and I here challenge him to deny it. The fnem- 
bers of that party were pledged to vote for no 
Catholic — no citizen of foreign birth. This, the 
constitution of the secret society which forms 
the basis of the party ahown; this, even the ori- 
ginal stock of botJ), (he United Amcrieansi shows. 
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More than three millions of our citizens vere-thus 
prejudged, and excluded from being chosen to 
office — were mode a class of helots; and were the 
policy to succeed these helots would well deserve 
their fate if thev did not shake the Government 
lo its very founaation. If anything can ever im- 
peril this Government, it would be to have in our 
midst a class not possessed of the righu of citi- 
senship held by the masses— a class deprived of 
the elective franchise, either active or passive, 
either in the right of choosing or that of being 
chosen to office. 

Mr. KENNCTT. Will the gentleman from 
New York allow me to interrupt him for a mo- 
ment ? 

Mr. KELLY. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. KENNETT. I see, Mr« Chairman, that 
my colleague to whom the gentleman refers is not 
in his seat. I will, therefore, with his permission, 
say that I think he has unintentionally misinter- 

Sreted my colleague's remarks. The inference I 
rew from the argument of my colleague on this 
floor was, that he was opposed to the consolida- 
tion of political and religious questions, and to 
the proscribing of any man on account of his 
religious belief— and such are the principles and 
policy of the American party. My colleague said 
further, that the American party was the first 
party that has ever introducea that principle into 
their political platform. 

Mr. KELLY. 1 must insist, Mr. Chairman, 
with all deference to the gentleman from Missouri, 
that I have not misunderstood the remarks of his 
colleague. I listened to his speech, sis I have 
already said, with pleasure and attention, and 
read it carefully as it is printed in the Globe, and 
as it now appears in that paper to speak for itself. 
While I admit an apparent effort on the part of 
the gentleman from Missouri to look liucral, I 
must be permitted to remark, that he seems no 
way solicitous to talk liberal, and an unbiased 
perusal of the gross libel which he has published 
m the Globe concerning the Irish Catholic priest- 
hood will lead his colleague, however reluctantly, 
to the same conclusion. But the gentleman only 
acts out the principles and ritual of the midnight 
order, which conceals all it can, and denies every- 
tliin^ — 

Mr. KENNETT. I will answer the gentle- 
man more fully in my own speech, and whI here 
state that I am ready to answer any question he 
may propound. 

Mr. KELLY. Then, I ask the gentleman, did 
he, or does he now, give his adhesion to the plat- 
form of principles adopted by the American party 
in Philadelphia in February, 1856? If so, docs 
not the gentleman by his own showing concur in 
the principle of proscribing Catholics because of 
their religious belief? I allude, of course, to the 
fifth article of the above-named platform. 

Mr. KENNETT. I will answer the gentle- 
man by referring him to the platform laid down 
by the American party of mv State, which pro- 
scribes no man because of his religions belief. 
And now let me further say, that the gentleman 
is in error when he asserts that this debate was 
commenced by my colleague. It was intro4]Uced 
by Mr. Bowie, of MaryUnd, in his animadver- 
sions upon his colleague, [Mr. Davis.] 

Mr. K£1LLY. The gentleman certainly is in 
error — for Mr. Davis himself, in his wild foray 
against the " foreign brigade,'' unnecessarily and 
unfoundedly sttributed the defeat of his party in 
the last election to *' the religious influences" 
whicli brought 80 many aUen citizens to the polls. 
The gentleman has not, however, yet answered 
my question. 

Mr. KENNETT. I am sorry I cannot suit 
the ^ntleman in my reply. He says the Demo- 
cratic party are a unit — that they everywhere 
fully indorsed the principles of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill. I say they nevertheless claim tho 
largest liberty in its construction; and that con- 
struction is notoriously different in different sec- 
tions of the Union, among brethren of the same 
political faith Now, the American party also 
needed a platform for the presidentisJ canvass, 
and that of February last was put forth for that 
purpose. If it was not perfect, lUwas the best we 
could get, and we had to take it^-thoss of us that 
it did not precisely suit — ^with the mercantile res* | 
•rratioa <*srron.M»t|yC«d.*' 



Was your^'resident — the present occupant of 
the White House-— elected by a majority of Amer- 
ican-born citizens? On the contrary, without the 
foreign vote, which was castfor him almost unan- 
imously, he never would have been elevated to 
the position he now occupies. 

Mr. KELLY. Suppose he was not elected by 
American-born votes — which was very likely the 
cose — were not the principles advocated by tbe 
party which elected Mr. Pierce, national princi- 
ples, without the benefit, too, of <* errors ex- 
cepted?'' Was there anything in the platform 
laid down at Baltimore by the convention which 
nominated him violative of the spirit or letter of 
the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. KENNETT. I have not charged the con- 
trary to be so. My point is, that the foreign- 
born vote holds the balance of power in our coun- 
try — that that vote isalmost always on the Demo- 
cmtic side, and thus it shapes the policy and action 
of thaXlovernment. This I consider wrong. 

Mr. KELLY. I will say to the gentleman that 
the illiberal and narrow policy parties have pur- 
sued in this country has contributed much to drive 
both native and foraign-born Catholics, in self- 
defense, into the Democratic party. That this is 
true is proved by the fact, which you know full 
well, Mr. Chairman, [Mr. H. Marbrall,] that 
the large Catholic vote of Kentucky and Mary- 
land had always been found with the Whig party 
until the Know Nothing monster and its rrotean 
brood of platforms drove them, in self-respect as 
well as in self-defense, into the ranks of the na- 
tional Democracy, where they have found repose 
and peace unde.r the broad shadows of the Con- 
stitution. 

1 will add further, that with the exception of 
two terms the administration of this Grovernment 
has been in the hands of the Democratic party. 
It appears to me, therefore, that the fact that the 
foreign -born population, in the exercise of the 
elective franchise, being always found on the side 
of this dominant party, is rather doubtful evi- 
dence that they are not as loyal to the country as 
any other clsss of voters. The high state of pros- 
perity which the country has attained under De- 
mocratic rule woulfl, I should think, lead to quite 
a different conclusion. 

Mr. KENNETT. The Democratic party have 
been sharper and more successful hitherto in bid- 
dine for tneir votes than we. Not that we would 
not nave won them, too, had it been in our power. 
Office-seekers are all in love with German hon- 
esty and *< the sweet Irish brogue." 

Mr. KEILLY. I believe the gentleman himself 
was very well satisfied with the foreign vote 
while he belonged to the Democratic party. 

Mr. KENNETT. The gentleman will excuse 
me. He has misread my humble antecedents. 
So far as I have had any political history, as long 
at least as I can remember, I have been all over a 
Whig. 

Mr. KELLY. Then I was in error. I con- 
founded the gentleman with his brother, and re- 
gret that, with so good an example before him, 
ho has not, before this, accompanied him to the 
shrine of the true faith. When he does — and 
notwithstanding the gentleman's diluted Amer- 
icanism I don't despair — his convictions will bs 
otherwise. 

But, sir, a new watch-word has been given to 
the faithful; the cry has been that <* Americans 
must rule America." Do gentlemen forget that 
our country thus called America is made up of 
native-born and foreign -born-^of men born in 
the localities where they reside, and men who 
have emigrated to their present homes from some 
other State, either of this Union, or of the great 
union of Christendom ? So far, then, as the for- 
eign part is concerned, the native can claim no 
right to rule him. He may well refuse to be ruled , 
or claim on equal grounds that Americans should 
rule Americans, and that foreigners, whether 
Irishmen in New England, or New Englandera 
in Missouri , should nil e foreigners. The great 
feature of our country — the blending of all men, 
of every creed and clime and race, into one homo- 
geneous mass, actuated by one feeling— « love of 
our glorious country and its noble institutions— 
would, by the blind, narrow policy of these new 
reformers, be defeated and destroyed. 

It ift argusd that it is wissr for us to take con 



of our own afifairs. The proposition is clearly 
correct, and receives my assent, if by ** we" la 
meant the whole American people; but if a por- 
tion of the people assume to be the whole^ and 
talk of the affairs of the nation as their afifairsv 
then the proposition is supremely absurd, whether 
that portion in the case of our countiy at this 
moment be native or foreign bom. 

The early policy of our country , Mr. Chairman , 
was to encourage emigration from Europe. So 
important and necessary was that policy deemed 
that the fathers of the Republic brought against 
the King of England and his Ministers a charge 
which m>lds good to-day against the party which 
calls itself American. Nay, sir, it applies with 
even more force against the Know Nothing fac- 
tion, for the King of England only discouraged 
emigration ^ because he knew it would give strength 
to his rebellious colonies, while they would shut 
it out alto^ther, afler it has aided in bnilding 
up our country, and making us what we are — the 
first Power on the ^lobe. Sir, such a policy is 
worse than that which closes China and Japan 
sgainst the humanizing influence of enlightened 
C>hrtstendom. Nothing, Mr. Chairman , mis be^ 
more providential to America than the influx from 
Europe of a large class which had none to com- 
pete with it in the existing population — I mean, 
sir, the laboring class. Poli tical economists reckon 
in dollars and cents the value of each eroigrsntto 
the country, and show that, materially speaking, 
they are a positive ^in. Experience, too, has 
shown that these emigrants blend easily into the 
existent population, and yield to none m attach- 
ment to our institutions, and the laws which, for 
nearly half a century, have conferred citizenship 
afler five years 'probation have beheld the country 
advance in prosperity and greatness. 

But the gentleman from the State of Missouri— 
with its monuments of its Catholic founder scat- 
tered over its surface — with its Catholic city of 
the Crusader Saint — tells us that the machinery 
of our Government is delicate and complex, and 
that the foreigner should not touch it until he 
learns to do so with safety. *< Otherwise," says 
the poetical member — ** otherwise he might dis- 
turb its equilibrium and unsettle its motion, in 
which event the innate powers of self-propulsion 
within the machinery of the State would scatter 
its rolling and flying wheels in a thousand direc- 
tions." Now, supposing all this to be the case — 
supposing our simple republican Oovemment to 
be more complex than a sowing-machine or the 
Strasburg clock, it is evident that five years is 
all-sufficient to enable a foreign to learn to work 
the machine; otherwise, the tremendous blow-up 
which the gentleman so poetically depicts woula 
have convulsed the earth years ago, and travelers 
would now be gazing on tne rivers that darted up 
the steep declivities of the mountain — the hills 
that yawned in craterous volcanoes, or the lakes 
formed by nature 'steers at the terrible explosion 
of the American Commonwealth. No one can 
deny that the country still exists— exists with the 

firesent naturalization laws— exists with those 
aws profited by, not by thousands, but by mil- 
lions. Therefore, sir, the conclusion is irresist- 
ible that these laws are not as dangerous as the 
gentleman and his friends would have the coun- 
try believe— at least so little fraught with danger 
that no alarm need be entertAinecT. 

Among the prominent measures advocated by 
this self-styled American party, is one which 
seeks to extend the period of probation requisite 
to naturalization from five to twenty-one years. 
What would be the practical working of this 
change? It would exclude the foreigner who 
arrives here at the afe of twenty-five years from 
all rights of citizenship until he has attained the 
age of forty-six — ^until he is no longer subject to 
military duty — until a period when the State can 
no longer £all upon him to arm in her defense. 
During the prime of manhood he will remain 
indiflferent to the political system of the country; 
he inspires his children with no patriotic feelings, 
for none can animate his own breast. He is rul^, 
a subject, not a citizen, living here from necessity, 
»not frohi choice. And will gentlemen tell me that 
such a class will not be dangerous ? Isolate a 
class, and you adopt the surest way to prepare 
ruin for all. They will feel that the laws really 
intend their perpetual exclusion, and Uitle will 
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they reck whether, at the lapse of twenty-one or 
two hundred and one years, the niggard boon be 
given. 

It has become quite fashionable of late to chaise 
directly that the foreign-born citizens are profli- 
gate in their suffrage; that they are vicious, while 
the native-born are exemplars of tv^ry virtue. 
The gentleman from Missouri charges this, by 
implication, and tells us that the foreigner is pe- 
culiarly fitted to pull down a Government, but 
utterly unable to build one up. Where the gen- 
tleman learned all this, I am at a loss to know. 
Such Pharasaic self-laudation may well suit a 
meeting of frenzied devotees, where each thinks 
himself elect, and all else doomed to perdition ; 
but ill befits a member of the American Congress; 
for, if virtue is the exclusive ^ift of American 
birth, the founder of the Christian religion erred 
strangely in not de'ferring his advent until our 
time, to avoid being condemned as vicious for 
being born in Bethlenem. Where the gentleman 
learned that foreigners are peculiarly fitted to pull 
down a Government, I cannot see, unless he al- 
ludes to Nicari^ua, where armed foreigners were 
invited in, and nave since proclaimed themselves 
roasters of the country. But our history furnishes 
no example of the slightest difiiculty caused by 
foreigners who, notwiihstan^g their jgreat suc- 
cess m buildine railroads ana canals, luive been 
unable, with aO their power, to pull down the 
government of a single State, nor does our his- 
tory 8ho\^ a single instance where they attempted 

to do 80. 

The question of immigration, Mr. Chairman, 
has been hitherto treated on a most silly and un- 
philosophical basis. Little susceptibilitiesj reli- 

fious antipathies, and less creditable grounds 
ave blinded many to the real benefit which our 
country has derived from foreign immigration. 
Since the freat commercial review of the coun- 
try, Hunt^ Merchant's Magazine, set forth its 
stubborn proofs — its clear, convincing calcula- 
tions, proving the real value of every immigrant, 
a decided change has taken place in the manner 
ofestimating this importantelementof our national 
wealth . None has yet caligd in question the prin- 
ciples laid down in that valuable publication, or 
the numerical results of those principles. It 
stands, therefore, admitted that immigration has 
been a source of wealth and power to the coun- 
try, and the friends of the assailed foreigner need 
no longer turn to invoke the name ora Mont- 
gomery, a Barry, a La Payette or Kosciusko to 
propitiate public opinion. There is little in this; 
there is much in the ground that the immigrants 
have contributed more to the stability, wealth, 
and power of the country than all the lodges of 
Know-Nothing Americans in the Union could do 
if they should continue to exist until the archan- 
gel 's trump shall call the dead to judgment. 

At the close of the Revolution tnere were three 
millions of people in this land. Since then, three 
millions have come in as immigrants. Of these 
latter, some few may have been bad citizens; 
but we should not forget that of the former nearly 
one half were, during the whole war, open or 
concealed friends ef the English rule. E^h one 
claims descent from a Whig of '76. But, Mr. 
Chairman, could geneologies be traced — could we 
go back, step by step, and man by man, to the 
stormy days of the Revolution, how many of pure 
American lineage must number among his ances- 
tors the bitterest Tory of that period ? Of what 
intrinsic value, then, is their vaunted American- 
ism? Why, sir, a century hence, it will be as 
impossible to distinguish the descendant of the 
first three millions from those of the second, as it 
is now to distinguish the heir of theeallant Whig 
from the descendant of the bitter Tory. 

What reprobation, then, do they deserve who 
would perpetuate distinctions or divide the nation 
into two rival classes? But I must not forget 
that the gentleman from Missouri denies that his 
party is justly obnoxious to this impeachment, 
it is well, Mr. Chairman; I will try and believe 
the past but a dream, and shut out from any men- 
tal vision the scenes and the history of the past 
twelve months. Let us all believe so, and stand 
ready to cover with scorn and strike to the earth 
as an assassin the first man who would breed dis- 
sension among those whom Providence for its 
own wise ends has placed or called Opon the soil 



of this glorious Republic. A great mission is 
confided tp us — a mission to be fulfilled only by 
union and virtue; fig|.when union is lost, when 
civil war desolateJiPR land, virtue, too, is lost, 
and with it our liberty. We'Hre one nation now; 
nothing but class-legislation, nothing buthelotism 
and v'& distinctions, can ever rend us apart. 

But the gentleman from Missouri permits his 
imagination to be too easily startled by the fact 
that the immigrant will bring in ideas subversive 
of liberty, and destructive of the best interests of 
society. He dreads the Fourierism of France, 
the anti-Puritanism of Germany. But was not the 
gentleman slumbering when hfi made these allu- 
sions ? The Fourierism and socialistic ideas that 
prevail in our midst, are promulgated and her- 
alded by men of purely American oirth and char- 
acter. New England is the special nursery of all 
these projects for reorganizing societjr. What 
few bands of socialists have come from other 
lands have^ scattered and lost their original dis- 
ciples, witfiout gaining any in this land. Such 
ideas have never prevailed among the masses of 
the immigrants, and are less popular with them, 
than with the native population. It is not, at 
least, among the sins which the gentleman can 
lay at the door of the native or foreign-born Cath- 
olic. Nothing short of another reformation — and 
it must be more successful than the first — can ever 
bring such vile progeny from the bosom of th^ 
ancient faith. As to Puritanism and the Jewish 
observance of the Sabbath, they are New England 
local institutions — not American customs. The 
Catholic ancestors of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, who settled that State, the founders also of 
Louisiana, Michigan , Illinois, and Florida, no less 
than the founders of the middle and southern 
States, entertained far different views of the San- 
day from those contained in the blue lawa, and 
other New England codes; and their descendants 
may, without un-American feeling, repel with 
indignation the outrages and insolent attempts 
of emigranta from New England to force on them 
the local customs of another section. I am 
amazed that the honorable genUeman would be 
so recreant to the traditions of his own State, as 
thus unwisely to adopt the local ideas of emi- 
granta from another section, when, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, they are in violation of 
the rights of the citizen, and contrary to the spirit 
of the Constitution and the laws. 

Another matter discoursed upon by the gen- 
tleman in the course of his speech startled me to 
a degree that I almost, for a moment, felt doubt- 
ful of his sanity. The American party, he tells 
us, has never been opposed to the Catholics, as a 
body, and he even ventured so far as to say that 
they are opposed to *< religious intolerance,^' con- 
demn it in tiieir platform, and, what is more, that 
they are the firstpolitical party thateveriiave con- 
demned it. It were useless to argue, Mr. Chair- 
man, on this subject with one who talks of *' Gal- 
ileo's genius being tortured on the rack !" a novel 
method of torture, surely, and on^ that requires 
some explanation before it can be properly com- 
prehended. Galileo's body was never tortured, 
as every school-boy knows. He was censured for 
opinions condemned as heterodox, and subjected 
to a nominal confinement, as purely nominal as 
that of a defendant in an ordinary lawsuit, who 
walks the streets day by day, but is legally ail the 
time in the custody of the sheriff. 

But with the spectacle before my eyes of a 

Eriest tarred and feathered in one State; a de- 
auched committee sent by the Legislature of 
another to visit the Catholic convents in search 
of immorality, and actually carrying their ladies 
at the expense of the State in their legislative tour; 
of three States passine laws seizing all the prop- 
erty which Catnolics have thought proper to put 
in the hands of their clergy for charitable and 
religious trusts, with the wrecked churches of 
Newark looming up in the foreground — with the 
bloody streets of Louisville ana Cincinnati, New 
Orleans, and Baltimore, and the ruins of Charles- 
town convent — the flame-wreathed churches of 
Philadelphia in the gloomy distance, I cannot 
accept the delusion. This is your work. Know 
Nothing, Native American party, called by what 
name you will. These are the deeds hatched in 
the secret conclaves of your midnight lodges, and 
DO formal disavowal in vorda can wipa from th« 



pa^ of our history the scenes and tragedies 
which you have caused. The wttole bur£n of 
the organs of that party, during its brief exist- 
ence, was the Catholic Church. Every charge 
that could be invented was brought — every slan- 
der revived. The Catholic clergy and bishopa 
were assailed by name, and no endeavor a|)ared 
to excite public prejudice. 

Those scenes of violence and blood which nat- 
urally followed such appeals to the passions of 
the mob will form the darkest page on the future 
history of these United States. They have al- 
ready lowered our national reputation m the eyea 
of the civilized world, and have been paraded 
through the saloons and reading rooms of the 
principal cities of Europe^ under the specious 
caption of '* Yankee illustrations of man s capa- 
city for self-government." Nay, sir, the moral 
sense of the better classea — ancl I use the term 
** better classes" in contradistinction to the socie- 
ties and combinations of bullies and rowdies who 
would seem to be the really privileged classes in 
some of the large cities of the Union — revolts at 
the disgraceful outrages which have found abet- 
tors and apologiste on the floor of this House. I 
will read an extract from a late number of the 
New Orleans Delta in reference to the frequent 
occurrence of murderous riots, and the general 
spirit of lawlessness and blood which has ot late 
tarnished the fair fame of the city saved from 
British rapine by the valor and skill of an Irish- 
man 's son: 

*< While tbe people are content to indoi»e the olissreby 
of the slung-sliot, the autboritiM cannot be blamed* Tbo 
prevalence of murder no longer haa any connection, imme- 
diate or remote, witli politics ; tbe fearful dce& commine^ 
at tbe Honse station an^ elsewhere are ths reaalt of chronie 
blackguardism. 

"As a proof of this we need only allude to the church 
fairs recently held in this city, and the diabolical conduct 
of the wellHiressed young puppies who interrupted tbeii' 

Eroceedings. The fair at one of the churches was besiege^ 
y a crowd of l>eardless rowdies, the Juvenile recruits of 
Lucifer, who insulted tbe ladies and bullied the men— ons 
of them going so Hu* as to fling bis arm round the waist of 
a vonng lady whose (luber is a native of this city, and one 
of the most respectable and respected citisens in ttie com- 
munity. The Identity of the sprucely-dressed gentleman 
was ascertained, and he was found to be a waiter in one of 
our prominent hotels—an ignominious young villain, with 
whom no gentleman could dirty his hands. A fkir was alsi* 
held very recently for a church in Lafayette, and (be ladies 
who took part in it were terrified by the same or a similar 
gang, whose efibrts at disturbance and riot were so success- 
t\il that the undertaking was comparatively a fhilure. la 
neither case were the vagabonds brought to justice. The 

318-nogK of Mr. Waterman is excellent. [The Mayor of 
ew Orleans, Mr. Waterman, is a tavern-keeper. j But 
why does he permit such scenes to occur.' Is the mixture 
so strong as to produce a state of coma in the Mayor i Or 
has the profession of Romaa Catholicity become a crime? 
Or. in fine, are our fast young men — our promising bowie* 
knife boys— our aimed and organized bnus, the real author- 
ities of the city?" 

This, sir, is the language of an honest and in- 
dependent journalist in the city of New Orleans— 
a city which, under the rule of a Know-Nothing 
Mayor, backed by his bowie-knife brieade of 
** armed and organized " — f^tntUmtn ! as the Delta 
styles them, almost vies with the city represented 
by the gentleman from Maryland in deeds of law- 
lessness and murder. 

Sir, the question, '* Has the profession of Roman 
Catholicity become a crime ?^' is pregnant with 
fearful meaning — significant of evil boding, as ita 
answer may m given, to the prosperity of our 
Republic, and even to the perpetuity of our free 
and liberal form of government. ** Religion de- 
scended fvee from Heaven, let her remain free on 
earth. " This was the ejaculation of a good phi- 
lanthropic and patriotic Christian. It is a senti- 
ment wnich breathes the very apirit of true Chris- 
tianity, because it inctilcates the doctrine of perfect 
and entire freedom, which should be accorded to 
all men in their intercourse with God, and in the 
manner and form of their religious belief. As 
free-will is the very essence, the foundation-stone 
of all Christianity, so freedom in matters of reli- 
gion, freedom of conscience, freedom lo worship 
God according to the dictates of the judgment, 
and the promptings of the heart, is the essence, 
the foundation-stone of civil liberty. Deprive a 
man of this inestimable boon, or subject him to 
pains and forfeitures because he dares to exercise 
It, and, under any form of civil government, you 
violate his natural righta, and establish a despot- 
ism over his conscience*. But to do*this, or even 
to jittapapt to do thia« uwlap a form of fowern- 
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ment such as Qurs, woald be, in addition to these 
outrages upon his natural rights, to rob him of 
those privileges which are solemnly guarantied 
to him by the very charter of our liberties, the 
Constitution under which we live, and would in- 
volve in the act a degree of treason aeainst the 
•acred cause of freedom no less culpable or dan- 
gerous than that which has consigned the name 
of Benedict Arnold to everlasting infamy. 

' It is a mockery to be eternally pratinff about the 
free institutions under which we live — tne glorious 
inheritance of liberty which we enjoy — and the 
republican form of government whicn we boast 
•—and almost in the same breath stigmatize and 
vilify and exclude, so far as in us lies, from the 
common privileges of freemen, four millions of 
our fellow-citizens, because they dare to worship 
Jieir Maker according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences, and render " unto God the things that 
ar«* God's." Such professions are the grossest 
libels upon the name of liberty, blasphemous 
against Heaven, and almost profanations on the 
lips of those whose religion is intolerance, whose 
Bible is the bowie-knife or the slun^-shot, and 
whose deeds of mercy are the sacking of con- 
vents, and the midnight arsons of temples con- 
secrated to the living Uod. 

Where, then, stands the assertion that the 
American party is opposed to religious intoler- 
ance ? Need we turn from their deeds to their 
platform ? What does it say? ** Resistance to the 
aggressive policy and corrupting tendencies of 
the Roman Catholic Church in our country, by 
the advancement to all politii'al stations, execu- 
tive, legislative, judicial, or diplomatic, of those 
only who do not hold civil allegiance, directly or 
indirectly, to any foreign Power, whether eccle- 
siastical or civil, and who are Americans by 
birth, education, and training," thus fulfilliujg the 
maxim, '* Americans only shall rule America." 
Such was their avowed doctrine; and it will not 
do to tell the Catholic that those of his creed are, 
indeed, individually children of God, and good 
eilizens, but in the mass they are all children of 
the devil, and dangerous citizens; and that, there- 
fore, for the gooa of the country, they must be 
deprived of their rights. This may sound very 
pretty in the ears of others, particularly when so 
postically and gracefblly expressed; but I must 
maintain that it is very absurd. 

What, may I ask, are the aggressive policy and 
corrupting tendencies of the Catholic Church? 
Are tney any faults in individual Catholics, or 
are they faults of an imaginary being called the 
Catholic Church, which is supposed to be prowl- 
ing about the country? If the Catholic Church 
is composed of the individual Catholics, then the 
charge is, that they attack the government of the 
country, and that they are corrupting it. Where 
are the proofs of this ehar^ ? Catholics have 
long demanded them, but thiey have never been 
presented. The only answer — the only proof 
will be stories of other countries and other days, 
vouched for by some anonymous scribbler, under 
the name, perhaps, of "ICirwan," to hide the 
obscurity ot his own, with which, even were they 
true, we have no more connection than the Puri- 
tans of New England of our day have with Crom- 
well's massacre of the garrison of Drogheda. 
But, without proof, without the slightest attempt 
to adduce any, it is assumed that Catholics are 
hostile to the Government, and plotting to destroy 
it. The charge, if it means anything, m^ans this: 
This assumea, the Catholics are to be disfran- 
chised; and were the fhct so, their disfranchise- 
ment would be moat just. But, in all the attempts 
that have ever been made in this country to place 
the despotism of force above the constituted Re- 

Irablican (Government, I defy the members of the 
ate so-called American party to show that Cath- 
olics were the movers or even shared in the at- 
tempt. Everywhere have they rallied around the 
cause of the constituted authorities. It was not 
the Catholics whose armed troops were ranged in 
the streets of Philadelphia to batUe with the mili- 
tia of the State of Pennsylvania; nor was it Cath- 
olics who erected in San Francisco a tyrannical 
form of government that set at defiance the au- 
thorities of the State and the Union, and mocked 
at all the principles that lynderlie our Republican 
Governments. 
The latter port of the section which I have 



cited is equally aimed at the Catholics. In spite 
of proof— in spite of reasourihey insisted in their 
organs that Catholics owcdHkil allegiance to the 
Pope, who, while the head Wme Catholic Church, 
is also a temporal prince. Assumine this, too, 
they would have men believe that the Catholic 
cannot be faithful to the country, as though the 
citizens of every Catholic State in the world were 
rebels and traitors. In spite, then, of these ob- 
scure phrases, we see that the party did seek to 
disfranchise the Catholic citizen — to condemn him 
untried and unheard. They feared the temporal 

Cower of the Pope, who at one time exercised, 
y common consent at least, the power of depo- 
sing the sovereign who proved faithless to his 
coronation oath, and violated the contract which 
he had entered into with his people. The power 
resides somewhere; and since it has ceased to be 
exercised by the Pope, is exercised by the people 
under the form of a revolution, not more surety, 
and certainly with a greater destruction of life — 
a greater uprooting of all the foundations of so- 
cial and political order. The Popes have not, for 
centuries, claimed the power; they have not ex- 
ercised it. Catholics no longer recognise it, and 
regarding him only as the head of tne church — 
the ultimate judge of questions of faith, morals, 
or discipline that may arise, accept his decisions 
as the various other denominations among us 
accept the decisions of their conventions, classes, 
and synods. Several of these latter have assumed 
to decide upon and determine public questions; 
but we may point with pride to the Catholic 
Church as the only one that suits every spot of 
the country — the only one that has taken no part 
in political strife — the only one whose ministers, 
at the last election, abstained entirely firom politi- 
cal appeals. 

This is the church, Mr. Chairman, which the 
gentleman from Missouri tells us with so much 
self-complacency he proposes to •* protect." We 
respectfully decline the proffered protection; the 
Catholic Cnurch needs no such champions. She 
can protect herself, for she has a supporter who 
is stronger than man — her Divine founaer. From 
Him she has a guarantee of duration and an as- 
surance of protection ; for when He launched her 
forth on the stormy waters of a troublous and 
wicked world He promised that He would be with 
her to the end of timev And the gates of hell should 
not prevail against her. For eighteen hundred 
years this promise has been fumlled, and ofbn 
during that period in so wondprful a manner, con- 
sidering the power and the weapons which the 
world has employed against her, tnat the promise 
of its Divine founder alone raises it above a mir- 
acle and thus stamps its heavenly mission. We 
decline the protection proffered, because we deny 
the gentleman's capacity and power, however 
generous may be his intentions, to erant it. We 
refuse it in the name of the Catholic Church, in 
a spirit of Christian chanty, for the reasons to 
which I have briefly adverted ~ we spurn it in the 
name of four millions of Catholics in the United 
States, in a spirit of honest and manly pride, be- 
cause wc are able to take care of ourselves, under, 
the Constitution and laws of our country. 

But, sir, it will not do, on shadowy ^rounds, or 
analogies, or interpretations of words, to deny 
well-known truths. The Catholics of the United 
States have ever shown themselves faithful to 
this their country, ready to take their share of 
the public burden in peace or war — lovers of the 
Union — neither Abolitionists nor fanatics; but 
impressed with a sense of responsibility to a 
higher power which has commanded them ** to 
give unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's," 
and who will demand as rigorous an account of 
our exercise of political power as of any other 
placed in our hands. Till some proof is adduced 
that Catholics are unfaithful — and while they re- 
main good Catholics they never can be so — such 
articles as that in the Know Nothing platform 
are proscriptiyc, ifitolerant, and it is mere eva- 
sion and sophistry to pretend they are not. 

Prejudices exist and will Ion? exist against 
Catholics; and in consequence of these, individual 
cases of great injustice have occurred and will 
occur, where the rights of the Catholic citizen are 
disregarded. Catholic soldiers have been pun- 
ished for refusing to attend non-Catholic worship. 
Catholics in public institutions have been deprived 



of the visits of their clergy, deprived of the books 
containing their religious teachings, and have been 
forced to become attendants at a worship not their 
own. Nay, sir, so extensively does tnis feeling 
of pnfjudice pervade the public mind— so indis- 
pensable an ingredient is it m every bid for popular 
favor, that the public documents which are laid 
before this House, and by order of this House 
spread before the country, at a cost to the pub- 
lic treasure which, when examined in the aggre- 
gate, appears almost fabulous — these documents, 
otherwise useful and valuable, are perverted into 
national vehicles for the propagation of groas libels 
on the Catholic Church. 

But a few days since my eye ^suall^r fell upon 
one of these public folios in an adjoining room, 
and so incongruously were science and theology^- 
stars and crosses — transits and beads, mixed up 
together that I had almost exclaimed aloud, *' an 
undevout astronomer is mad;" yet, in spite of 
all this, Catholics are faitlifUI to the Government, 
which, professing liberty and an equality of rights 
in all, in fact often disregards the rignts of the 
Catholic in a way which even England now dara 
not attempt. 

These are, however, isolated cases, and always 
a deceit on our Grovernment, or a departure from 
its true principles. ^Catholics feel tnis, and feel 
convinced that, in a few years, these spots will 
be effaced fVom our escutcheon. They are not 
even noisy complainers; they bear their wrongs 
in silence, and hope, (let us trust not in vain) 
that the good sense of their fellow-citizens wilt 
soon trample down with scorn the serpent race 
that attempts to perpetuate the wrong under the 
mask of our Republican Government. The very 
speech of the gentleman from Missouri shows that 
the time is past when it would do to use the stale 
calumnies against the foreign -born citizen and the 
Catholic. Let us go one step further, and so 
hedge in the majesty of the law that no wrong 
shall be unredressed. 

Note. — In a speech delivered during the last 
session, I stated on the authority of a newspaper, 
that Catholic pupils of the naval school, at An* 
napolis, were put in ifons for refusing to attend 
Protestant worship. I have since been informed 
by the estimable gentleman now in command of 
that institution, that the newspaperwas in error; 
and from information derived from persons resi- 
ding in that locality, I am quite satisfied that the 
preaecessors of this gentleman were imbued with 
the same spirit of liberality which I take pleas- 
ure in conceding to him. Justice requires that I 
should thus make the anunde kouorabU. 



REVIVAL OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE- 
PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 

SPEECH OF HON. E. ETHERIDGE. 

OF TENNESSEE, 

In tbx Hontc or Rbprbsbntativbs, 

February 21, 1851, 

The Roue being in the Committee of the Whole on 
the itaie of the Union- 
Mr. ETHERIDGE said: 
Mr. Chairman: Since I have been a member 
of this body, I have never troubled it with any 
remarks, unless upon some pending question 
requiring my action and my vote. I regret very 
much tliat any seeminf necessity should now 
exist for my pursuing a different course Nothing 
can be more unpleasant than to speak in defense 
of one*s motives or public conduct. Of the former 
God only is the true judge, while the public must 
and will decide upon our acts, whether properly 
or improperly assailed. In my judgment, it 
should be a strong case to justify i^pversing the 
maxim of Junius, and becoming a commentator 
upon our own works. Had I been judged alone 
by what I have said or done as a Ri'presentative 
--all of which is matter of record— -I should not 
have thought fit to complain of it here; but I must 
protest against the course of those wlto, while 
claiming honest views and opinions for them- 
selves, discover — I know not how, unless by 
some sort otintuition — ^that I am impelled alone 
bv the wickedness of the partisan, or seek to 
advance myself in political preferment. 
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On the 15th of December last, I submitted to 
the House a resolution in the following words: 

" Rttoleei, That this Huiue of ReprewnuUves regard 
all Bunestions and propositiona of ev^ry kind, by whom- 
■oevcr mad«*« for a reviTal of the Aftiean slave trade, as 
ibocUng to toe noral sentiment of the eulifhtened portion 
of mankind ; and that any action on the part of Confess 
eonniving at or legalizing that horrid and inhuman traffic, 
would Justly subject the Government and citizens of the 
United States to the reproach and execration of all cirilized 
and Christiao people thronchout the world." 

I will hereafter give some of the many reasons 
which induced me to offer it. For the present, I 
shall only say that I was governed by a high 
sense of public duty; and subsequent develop- 
ments confirm my opinion that it was neither ill- 
timed nor out of place. The only regret I feel 
about the matter is, that the Tote upon its passage 
was not unanimous; that some few from my own 
section of the country should have found cause 
to Tote against it. I am sure, however, that a 
large majority of the people of the slave States, 
who are not official expectants, will heartily in- 
dorse every word of the resolution. As action 
was what i desired, I did not debate the resolu- 
tion, or permit others to do so, knowing t^at 
all whd desired to speak upon the subject would 
have an opportunity of being heard. Notwith- 
standing no person, except one of my coUeasues, 
[Mr. RivBRS,] knew of^ my purpoae until the 
morning th< resolution was submitted, the affair 
has been made the pretext for violent and un- 
founded assaults upon my political integrity. By 
various editors, letter-writers, and politicians, I 
have been called an ally of the Republican party — 
aFree-Soiler,and untrue to the institutions among 
which 1 Iive« with such other epithets as political 
malignity could invent. All this f expected. 
Common defamers ipay be found everywhere. 
The respectable community I represent is not 
wholly free from them. I remember now, that 
during the last year a poor, miserable blave — the 
ostensible editor of a filthy sheet in my State — 
gave vent to his toothless malice by calling me a 
** Black Republican Representative" from that 
State. But you, Mr. Chairman, and the House 
will know how to account for it, when told that 
he had often been a candidate for small offices in 
the county which tolerates his presence; as often 
disgracefully beaten by the people; and had, at 
last, received that standing reward which attends 
so many whom the people refuse to honor — an 
office from this MmtniUraiion, When that anath • 
ema was burled at me, he waa a village postmas- 
ter of respectable standing, and the editor of a 
Kper wiitt over a hundred paying subscribers, 
•aughter.] I may further add, (what is true of 
many such within my knowledge,) that he is a 
briefless lawyerwithout a client, and a professor 
of religion without any of the restraints which 
Christianity impoaes. [Great laughter.] As I 
said before, from all such I expect injusuce, and 
from them I ask no quarter, tiad the resolution 
itself been the only subject of attack, I should not 
have alluded to the matter tftre. I recognize the 
ri^ht of all to review and criticise my represent- 
ative conduct; but motives have been imputed to 
me which mv duty constrains me thus publicly 
to repel. Tney have gone further, and arraigned 
ne before my eonstituenta in an attitude wnich 
no man who Knows them or myself believes that 
I would maintain for a moment, or they would 
endure for an hour. 

One great complaint which has been made and 
Kpeated is, that the resolution ** fell as a bomb- 
>bell into the Democratic ranks." I have no 
doubt it did; and intent as waa that party, in 
looking to the fourth of next month, when the 
offices and spoils are to be redistributed, it was, 
I confess, some4rhat cruel to force a consideration 
of other things, which might disturb well-ma- 
tured arrangements. But, sir, it was members 
of that party — supporters of Buchanan and Breck- 
inridge — who produced a necessity for the res- 
olution; and as they only are obnoxious to its 
censure, I think the abuse which the supporters 
or mover of the proposition have received, might 
^ith more propriety have been expended upon 
them. I thought the resolution was right and 
|jeceiiaary,and that its unanimous adoption would 
r ^^' ' confess I was surprised at the extent 
of the consteniation it produced, but I have do 



regreta on that account. We should impute it 
less to the resolution itself, than to the discordant 
elements which foA^e present compose that 
party— elements vnK^ will dcvejop themselves 
after the 4th of March by an insurrection in the 
grand army of the faithful. And why should it 
not be so ? Sir, have we not now in that party 
every political hue and description? We may 
begin with those who avow themaclves disunion- 
istsy and go, up or down, to the Van Buren Buf- 
falo-platform, Free-Soiler, or those who, like Mr. 
Buchanan, can *' thank God "that they were born 
in a free State. Start again with those who as- 
sert that a fair distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands among the States —ai/ the Siatt'S— 
for the pur|>oses of internal improvement and 
education, is unconsliltUionalt and by their side 
you will find those who would vote away the 
fast acre of the land^itaelf, for almost any purpose 
demanded by their interests. You may then 
commence with the advocate of direct taxation, 
and he is found acting in perfect harmony with 
tho^e who, like Mr. Buchanan, have advocated 
and voted for every hi^h or protective tariff of 
the last thirty years. You may then trot out the 
most diminutive abstractionist — he who would 
see western commerce languish and die, before 
voting a dollar for river or harbor improvements; 
and he will " salute as brother" those who aid in 
paasing bills for this purpose over the veto of your 
President. Summon next your northern advocate 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill — those who like 
Pierce and Shields believe it to be a great measure 
for building up free States; and I wi(l point you to 
ita southern defenders, who look to it as the best 
and surest guarantee of slavery extension. And if 
you will call up your northern ally, who — like 
Creneral Cass — regards slavery as a great moral, 
social, and political evil, in close proximity jou 
will find his southern neighbor who believes it to 
be ** the corner-stone of republican ism, "and that 
without it the free States will finally relapse into 
barbarism . Th us we have i he Free-Soiler and fire- 
eater— the ancient Federalist and Republican; the 
soldier of 1812, and those who denounced the war; 
the free-trader and protectionist; the Democrat 
of 1844, and (shall I say it ?) the '* old line Whie" 
of that eventful time — thosQ who hurled back the 
charge of « bargain and intrigue." Ay, sir — in 
sorrow do I say it— some of the old Clay guard 
help to swell the victorious minority of 1^56. Sir, 
they will not abandon their new allies. In leavine 
the ranks of orthodoxy, I wish they had halted 
on neutral ground — if nowhere else, at Arminian- 
ism — but the velocity was too rreat. But one 
step was taken — ^it led, I fear, to political infidelity . 
There is one division yet wanting to complete this 
modern Democratic organization; and thatis *< the 
saints and faithful bretnen"in Utah. But I think 
I see a door still ojten for them. May they not — 
while some of our Democratic patriarchs from 
the South are invoking: Abraham — may they not 
with our conjugal friend over the way, [Mr. 
BaairBisELj also say, *< we have Abraham to our 
fathers ?" [Laughter.] All these we have bedded 
together in the same pile of Democratic straw, 
and it should not be regarded as remarkable, that 
a ** bomb-shell" produced alarm and consterna- 
tion. But there is some consolation still left them . 
Human wisdom can never invent a missive which 
would strike all of so promiscuous a crowd. 
Amid the dead, wounded and dying, a few whose 
rear was less exposed, will no doubt escape. 
Were I a political surgeon, I would prefer to dress 
the wounds of those who, like my friend from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Jokes,] known to be in the 
confidence of the President elect, danced a reluc- 
tant attendance and voted for the resolution. 

But, sir, the question with me, was not how it 
would affect the fortunes of political tredera. I 
would be pleased, I admit, to force many of them 
into bankruptcy. To retire several of the prin- 
cipal ** firms," who have long profited by sec- 
tional quarrels, would, I think, do good, and pro- 
duce a rise in political stocks where quotations 
are npw lowest; but I did not much expect such 
a result. 

Other motives, as numerous as they an contra- 
dictory, as conflicting as unfoundea, have been 
discovered. While one alleges that I desired to 
improve my prospects for reidection, another dis- 



covers that I am " the subtile and dirty tool of the 
Abolitionists." A third dcclan^s tliat I dare not 
confront an enraged constituency, who are thirst- 
ing for my blood; while a fourth thinks it was 
" an expedient worthy of a d^ing gladiator." In 
nothing are they agreed but m their abuse. 

My colleague, [Mr. Weight, of Tennessee,] 
who I perceive is in his seat, has also eiven his 
opinion of the motives which governed me; and 
somewhat unfortunately, I think, for himself, he 
has assigned his reasons for voting against the 
resolution. I certainly have the advantage of 
him in this; for, while he is left to conjecture my 
purposes, he has, no doubt, sincerely avowed his 
own.^ He said in a speech made by him a few 
days 'ago: 

" I voted ogainat it [the isolation] beeauM, sifyai I then 
stated, 1 tliought it was offered for the purpose of dividing^ 
and dutractingj if possible, Uie Democratic party." 

Now, sir, this may be the reaaon of a states- 
man ; but I had supposed that a proposition should 
be considered with reference to its merits, and that 
he should vote for it if right, and against it if 
wrong, looking to its effects upon the country, 
rather than upon the fortunes or any party. Sir» 
has it come to this, that a Representative must 
shape his conduct so as not to divide or diUraei 
the Democratic party? Of what is it composed^ 
or upon what sort of foundatidn does it rest^that 
it can be divided or distracted by the assertion of 
a correct principle in the form of a congressional 
resolve? 

To disturb or distract the Democratic party is, 
I suppose, to be regarded hereaAer as a high mis- 
demeanor. I am airaost constrained to ask par- 
don. 1 did not at the moment, perhaps, consider 
its late severe and protracted labors. It will not, 
I hope, have to be cared for with the same ten- 
derness which is sometimes manifested for roy- 
alty. Why, sir, every eight or ten months — it 
will be oftener, I suppose, when the submarine 
telegraph is completed — we hear that Her Royal 
Highness, Victoria, is in an ** interesting condi- 
tion," [laughter;] that she is indisposed, and must 
not be disturbed. I am nolfaware that the com- 
plainta of royalty are contagious. Should it be 
so, however, I hope my colleague and the Dem- 
ocratic party have escaped the most common form 
of affliction. [Great laughter.] 

But to show still further that my colleague wa« 
most solicitous for the welfare of *' the party," 
he sa3rs: 

** I voted very cbeerftally fbr the resolation of the gentle- 
man fkom South Carolina, [Mr. Oaa,] which declared it to 
be ' onwiae, inexpedient, and against the aeuied poliejr of 
the Government, to reopen Uiat trade." 

Of course he did. That resolution was, I ap- 
prehend, considered necessary for those who felt 
themselves disabled by the resolution submitted 
by myself; and my colleague, no doubt, speaks 
truly, when he says he voted for it ** very cheer- 
fully." But it is surprising to me how my col- 
league could have found one resolution a very 
bad and distracting thing, and the other so fit, 
proper, and appropriate as to secure his cordial 
support I The resolution submitted by myself 
declared all propositions for a revival of the Afri- 
can slave trade as <* shocking to the moral senti- 
ment of the enlightened portion of mankind," 
while that offered by the gentleman ffom South 
Carolina [Mr. Orr] asserted the revival or re- 
opening of the trade as '* unwise, inexpedient, 
and against the settled policy of the Qovem- 
ment." Mark the language—** agoinsl the Mettled 
policy <f the Government.** And what is that set- 
tled policy ? Why, sir, to denounce and stigma- 
tize the trade as piracy, and to hang every one 
who engages in it as high as Hanutn. If, sir, 
this be the settled^ policy of the Government, are 
not all propositions for reopening that trade 
** shocking to the moral sentiment of the enlight- 
ened portion of mankind ?" Sir, I will cheerfully 
abide the answer of the people of my own State, 
and especially of those who sent me here, be the 
answer of my colleague what it may. 

Sir, I never designed to make a secret of the 
motives by which! was controlled. My inten- 
tions were so apparent that concealment would 
have been impossible. How strange that so 
many wrong intentions should have been discov- 
ered when the right one was so apparently that, 
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among so many guesaers, not one should have 
blundered oil the great fact — a fact so obvious to 
all— that in the Democratic party were to be found 
those who openly advocated a revival of the 
African slave traae, or denounced the laws and 
treaties by which it is prohibited. Every day 
they were growing bolder, and increasing their 
numbers. They could have been found here — 
here, we are told, on this floor. The late Presi- 
dential election, which so many fondly hoped 
would break up the Government, was over. Kan- 
sas, which, under Mr. Buchanan 's administration, 
we are assured by his political friends will soon 
be a free State, could not much longer furnish 
northern or southern disunionists with poHiical 
capital. A piH>position to reopen the African 
•lave trade woula be the best thing — the very best, 
because it is impossible — ^to stir up anew the ex- 
cited millions of the North. It would furnish 
them a pretext to stigmatize their southern breth- 
ren as a race of cannibals. Worcester would 
again be filled with an assemblage of disunionists 
seeking the overthrow of the Union, to destroy 
slavery in the States, while Nashville might be 
the rendezvous of a counter convocation, urging 
the same means to preserve and per^tuate it. 

Sir, I have said that this proposition to reopen 
the slave trade had its supporters and apologists 
in the South. Not only so, they are in many 
instances men of great abilities and of high posi- 
tion. I admit the whole scheme to be impossible 
without a previous separation of the States, and 
that it is impossible in the Union gives signifi- 
cance to the fact that the scheme has its friends, 
advocates, and apologists. Sir, I have before me 
now a copy of the New Orleans Delta, published 
iate in December last. It is a paper conducted 
with great power and ability. It is radically 
Democratic, supported Buchanan and Breckin- 
ridge, and is the organ of a powerful division of 
the Democratic party South. It says: 

** The Crescent thinks the coup de grace was administered 
to the Klave trade queiUon by tlie lata vote in the House. 
It 18 a mistake ; the question Will grow in Importance from 
tiMs time forth. Quitma% Percv Walker, Bennett, VVriglit, 
Shorter, Brooke, Keitt, and Barksdale, are men whose 
names will be honored hereafter for the unflincbinf man- 
ner in which they stood up for principle, for truth, and con- 
sistency, as well as tlie vital interests of the South, in the 
late vote in the House by which politicians sought to stran- 
gle an infant Hercules whose manhood they dreaded." 

Yes, sir, such was my purpose. If this thin? 
is to becontinuously urged,if it is to be re^rded 
as an open question, it may assume gigantic pro- 
portions. I would strangle it in its infancy. I 
nope never to behold such a monstrosity as its 
full development would present. The same paper, 
in an article upon ** the slave trade,'' says: 

" Let it ne longer be stigmaiised as piraev to maintain 
plavcry by the same means which originated it. Let that 
O]>probrious brand be taken from the brow of the South. 
Let the sentimenml humbuggerv of Albert Pike and such 
like be scouted into ridicule, and let rationalism and true 
pfailautbropy be respected." 

A correspondent of that paper, writing from 
this city the 18th of December last, says: 

** The question of reopening the trade will be postponed 
until the next Congress, when a formal propoitition will be 
introduced concerning it, and the question fully rifled." 

The proceedings of the late Southern Conven- 
tion, which assembled at Savannah, were full of 
* meaning in this respect. For yeara it had been 
roving about the country to find some plan for 
building ships without money, and to monopolize 
the carrying trade withoutships. Aspiring young 
men founcT within it opportunities for display, 
and broken-down politicians a chance for resur- 
rection. A seven years' efifbrt to instruct us in 
the nieans of ^rowin|^ rich without labor, and 
building up cities behind mud-banks and sand- 
bara, had proved unavailing. Something else 
must be done. The suffering South, with all its 
means invested in agriculture, must do something 
to set off its commercial inequality. The •* nig- 
ger pill," which is prescribed for almost every 
conceivable coniplaint, must be administered in 
larger doses. Hence the proposition to reopen 
the African slave trade — a measure which was 
favored by about one third of the convention. 
Why, sir, this project had so grown in favor, 
and was exciting so much sympathy in high 
quartera, that we find the present Democratic 
OoveriMr of G^otigia made it tn« •afojaa of remark 



in his late message to the Legislature of that 
State. He declared the pr^osition as *' advene 
to the sentiments of the d[||Uzed world, to our 
treaty stipulations for its suppression, and the 
conventional laws of nations, oy which it is de- 
clared to be piracy.*' Yet, while I, for what I 
have done, have 'been held up as untrue to the 
South, good, Democratic Governor Johnson is 
merely cnided as an '* erring brother, "and pressed 
by his political friends for a Cabinet appointment. 
I think, however, he will have to stand aside to 
make room for another ^ntleman from that State, 
who thinks that to revive that traffic -would not 
be ** shocking to the moral sentiments of the 
enlio^htened portion of mankind." So plain and 
obvious has this movement been, that Mr. Nich- 
olson, the editor of the Union, published in this 
city, has had to lend his columns to its denun- 
ciation. But recently he stigmatized it as an 
" odiotu traffic** and was permitted to go without 
a public reprimand for his temerity. It is true, 
he is soon to withdraw from the editorial chair 
of the court journal, and one Mr. ^pleton is to 
be the organ-grinder of the party. The cause of 
this change I leave othera to determine. 

I have now before me a pamphlet, recently 
published in Greorgia, styled ** A new Southern 
Policy, or the Slave Trade as meaning Union and 
Conservatism . * ' I can commend it to young Dem- 
ocratic politicians as a very able and condensed 
view of the subject, which they will find of some 
value, should the stern demands of party require 
them to subscribe to this " new southern policy." 
In speaking 'of the Savannah Convention, he 
says: 

" There were introduced into the convention two leading 
measures, viz : the laying of a State tariff on northern 
goods, and the reopening of the slave-trade ; the one to ad- 
vance our commercial interest, the other our agricultural 
interest, and which, when taken together, as they Mrere 
doubtless intended to be. and althaugli they have each been 
attacked by presses of doubtfUl service to the South, are 
characterized in the private Judgment of politicians as one 
of the completest southern remedies ever submitted to pop- 
ular action." 

Now, sir, between this author and myself, there 
is, in the languaj^e of a good Baptist brother on a 
memorable occasion, ** a slight variation." [Gh«at 
laughter.] In my judgment, the two proposi- 
tions, when taken together, constitute a plan the 
enforcement of which would involve at once the 
commercial and agricultural ruin of the South. 
The writer then atTdresses himself to those who 
are a little squeamish upon the subject, who, like 
some of our newspaper correspondents, have 
troublesome ** moral convictions." He says: 

" The proposttioh to revive, or more properly to reopen, 
the slave trade, is as yet but imperfectly understood, in its 
intentions and probable results, by the people of the South, 
and but little appreciated by them, ft has been received in 
all parts of the country with an undefined sort of repug- 
nance, a sort of squeamishness, which is incident to all 
such violations of moral prejudices, and invariably wears 
off on familiarity witli the subject. The South will com- 
mence by enduring, and end by embracing tlie project. '> 

This forcibly reminds me of some lines we all 
have read: 

** Vice Is a monster of so fVightfiil nien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We flrat endure, then pity, then embrace.** 

But as the author applied them to individuals, 
I shall demur to a prosaic application to whole 
communities: ** Tke South wiu commence by en- 
during, and end fry emfrrocing the project /" I hope 
not. It is true I have witnessed some striking 
evidences of Democratic party endurance, but I 
trust when public attention is called to this pro- 
ject, the people will forbid the bans — repuaiate 
an embrace which must end in dishonor and 
death. 

Sir, I. cannot take time to refer to the many 
proofs I might offer to sustain what I have as- 
serted. The evidence exists, and may be read 
of all men. Not the least significant thing is the 
fact that, where one Democratic editor or poli- 
tician at the South has denounced those who have 
advocated reopening the African slave trade, 
scores may be found who were horrified &t a 
proposition designed to brand the s^eme as it 
deserved. I shall ever regret that the torrent of 

Eious indignation 1 have encountered was not 
ui-led at those who, in my judgment, produced 
a necessity for the rebuke whi<£ tht resolution 



was intended to convey. As to the language 
of the resolution, I can only say that I have no 
apologies to make. Could I, without violence to 

{}arliamentary courtesy, have found more severe 
an^age, I snould have used it. Our laws and 
treaties now denounce it as piracy. As I shall 
ever sustain those laws and treaties, I shall affect 
no mock sympathy for those peraons who would 
transform existing piracy into laudable commerce. 
If the trade were legalized to-morrow, 1 would 
first have to consider myself an outlaw from the 
society of good men everywhere, before I would« 
for any reason, engage in it, and I think it would 
be no cause for national sorrow if every ship thu9 
manned and thus destined were to go down to 
the bottom of the sea. 

Sir, this cry of ** unsoundness" upon the cjues- 
tion of slavery is somewhat familiar. It is an 
old acquaintance. Having confronted it before, 
having examined its origin and looked somewhat 
into the history of those from whom it 'comes, I 
apprehend no danger from it now. I have aa 
abiding faith that it will do me no harm. I say 
I have faith— that strong faith which is inspired 
by' a consciousness of being right. It is the pe- 
culiar weapon of those who have slways been 
my enemies. It is displayed only in the citadel 
of my foes. Approval from such quartera would 
make me justlv distrustful of myself. I admit, 
sir, there are tnose at home who pri^esa to think 
me a Free-Soiler and Abolitionist. Were it to 
suit their purposes as well, they would iust aa 
soon affect to regard me as Mormon or Moham- 
medan. They are the forlorn hope of the dis- 
unionists in my district, numbering— all told-^ 
not more than two thousand. They hate me, for 
they tell me so; but not more sincerely than do 
I loathe "and despise their plans and purposes. 
They have heard me denounce certain opinions 
and purposes which they avowed during the last 
year. The people of all parties— excepting those 
i have named — responded to my appeals in be* 
half of the Union, and my animadveraions upon 
those who declared themselves ready to destroy 
it, in the event the presidential election should 
result in a particular way. I resisted every al- 
ternative proposed by northern or southern dis* 
unionists with whatever of ability I possessed. I 
declared all their remedies as infinitely worse than 
the grievances of which they complained. I re- 
gret to say that in the Democratic party I found 
many whodeclared themselves ready for disunion 
should the election then pending result in a par- 
ticular manner. It is true they were in a miser- 
able minority; but while some of the Democratic 
leaders prqfessed to be opposed to such remedies, 
they reserved their special denunciations for those 
who, like myself, declared the dissolution of the 
Government not justified by any of the causeS' 
they assigned — and nbver frfeaiae fVemont might 
dtfeat Buchanan. Sir, I said on all occasions, if 
Fremont were elected, I would salute him as Chief 
Magistrate; that I was for respecting his consti- 
tutional authority; and forcing othera to do so; 
that I was not for a separation of the States upon 
the happening of any event which I regardea as 
possible ; that disunion , /or a«^ caiue, was political 
destruction; that not only slavery at the South, 
but public liberty — the liberty of the white race — 
everywhere within our borders, would be endan- 
gered or overthrown, if because of slavery, or for 
any other reason, we stood amid the nuns of a 
dismembered country. I told the people that 
they should regard disunion as death — death 
without 80 much as the hope of a resurrection— 
that foUhin the Union, and with a pun elective 
franchise, we had a remedy for every conceivable 
wrong — a cure for every sectional complaint; 
that without the Union we would be the slaves of 
faction, and powerless for anything but individual 
and national ruin. For these opinions, I have been 
denounced as a Black Republican and an Aboli- 
tionist; and if to believe what I stated made me 
either, then I confess myself a great ofifender. 

This plan of assailing public men for sectional 
disloyalty is no new thing, nor is it confined to any 
particular party or locality. It is a weapon which 
has long been used, and too oflen with success. 
The result is, that throughout the North and the 
South most of that class of public men who havo 
I resisted extreme counsels have been placed on the 
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**retired list" — and in almost pvery instance men 
of more contracted views, more tne representa- 
tives of ultra opinions, have filled their places. 
How is it now at the North ? Where are your 
Everetts and Fillmores — the statesmen of the con* 
servative school of Webster? AH gone — and their 
places occupied by those who represent a more 
extreme anu radical northern opinion. So at the 
South. The public men of the school of Clay 
have had to make room for those who would 
threaten the destruction of the Government, be- 
cause they might be defeated in a presidential 
contest. Those wise and eminently conservative 
men who taught us to regard the preservation of 
the Gk>vernment as of so much importance, that 
no supposable event would justify its destruction 
-~those who believed it only less than treason lo 
calculate its value— they , sir, are becoming fewer 
in number every day — and their places are being 
filled by those who talk of nothing but accumu- 
lated wrongs, and predict nothing so confidently 
as the final overthrow of the Government. What, 
I say, has produced these deplorable results ? The 
answer is, abuse, slander, and detraction. At 
the North at this time almost every man who did 
not cooperate with the friends of Frgmont is de- 
nounced as a *' dough-face," while at the South 
nearly all who do not call themselves '* Demo- 
crats" are denounced as " unsound;" ahd those 
who have temerity enough to trace the recent 

fublfe calamities to the right quarter-^ to the 
democratic party — are often charged with being 
Abolitionists ana Black Republicans. Take, for 
example, the States of Tennessee and Kentucky 
— the central States of the Confederacy. While 
with them devotion to the Federal Union hasever 
been a cardinal principle, they have to a great 
extent been influenced by the late Democratic 
argument — reiterated by the President in his re- 
cent message — that the people of the North were 
our enemies, and were endeavoring to destroy the 
instUuHona of the souihem States. That argument, 
which thousands who made it should have known 
to be false, was addressed to the fears of some, 
and to the ienorance and avarice of others. The 
result was, tnat the people Mrere familiarized with 
ideas of disunion, whicn none were bold enough 
to utter a few brief years before. 

Sir, if the lamented statesman who sleeps at 
Ashland — he whose life and public services are 
the best read page in Kentuclcy's history — were 
now living, and were to proclaim the legal and. 
oiher opinions which he held upon the subject of 
slavery, and which were the settled convictions 
of his life — if he were to so further, and say, as 
he always believed, that the Federal Union is the 
only ark of safety for the North and the South — 
were he to do this, he would be confronted by 
thousands who once shouted in his train, and de- 
nounced by them for sectional disloyalty.' He 
would be deemed' unfit for the place he so long 
adorned, and where he did so much to illustrate 
his own and his country's greatness. Calumny 
everywhere has done its wOrk; and when it no ' 
longer finds a shining marki (he humblest are 
made to feel its power. 

Sir, I might multiply the reasons which induced 
me to ask this House to condemn, in the most 
emphatic manner, any and all suggestions favor- 
ing a revival of the African slave trade — a com- 
merce which, as I before said, our laws denounce 
as piracy, and punish with death; but my expir- 
ing hour tells me to beware, unless I would forego 
the opportunity of a brief allusion to some other 
thinjgs. 

Sir, I have said elsewhere — and I shall feel very 
unhappy if 1 do not repeat it here — [laughter,] 
that the present Administration iind the so-called 
Democratic party are responsible — solely respon- 
sible — for the late alarming condition of public 
affairs. It was by the unexpected and indefens- 
ible policy of that party that the American people 
Were startled by a repeal of the Misaoun com- 
promise — an event which instantly reopened the 
bleeding wounds of the past and launohed us once 
more upon the dangerous sea of sectional strife— 
an evetit, sir, the final consequences of which no 
man can clearly foresee. Wnat it has done, how- 
ever, we know. To it, sir, may be traced the 
temporary disbanding of the glorious old Whig 
fMutys tha 4MaoraiiKaUoii of tht fum&r Damo* 



cratic party; and the rending in twain' of the 
American party, ^bre than this. To the same 
cause may we trace^P||Drigin , growth , and power 
of the Republican if>arty, as well as the reckless 
purposes which were so recently avowed by the 
southern wing of the Democratic party. I <^ 
ftirther still. To this Administration and its 
favorite measure may we fairly trace that condi- 
tion of affairs which a distinguished member of 
that party (Governor Wise) lately characterized 
asa"state of peaceful revolution, of warlike broth- 
erhood, of confederated antagonisms, of shake- I 
hand enmity, of sectional unios, and unite^ ene-*' 
mies." But more than all this. To the same 
unfortunate measure may be traced that civil war 
which so recently raged upon our weAern bor- 
ders, threatening, as it did for awhile, to light up 
the Confederacy in one general conflagration, and 
to destroy the nopes of ail except of those polit- 
ical madmen who think, amid the ruins of a dis- 
membered country, to find a remedy for the fancied 
evils of the times. To the same cause, sir, may 
we trace the worst political heresies — dangerous 
heresies of the day — which, I regret to say, have 
'bold and able advocates. Among them f might 
mention the destruction of the Government for the 
preservtUion of the institutions of the South — the 
further expansion of our empire for the same 
purpose; tlie Ostend manifesto, with its pet pro- 
ject of acquiring Cuba under the imbecile plea, 
that in the hands of Spain it is dangerous to our 
peace; that the island has ** become to us an un- 
ceasing danger;" that *< the Union can never enjoy 
repose" without it, or that, by Africanizing the 
ifland, the property or the peace of the southern 
States would be necessarily endangered. To all 
these may be added the revival qf the Afrienn slave 
trade. 

Sir, all these projects find numerous and zeal- 
ous advocates in tne Democratic party. Their 
appeals operate on the fears of some— on the iff* 
norance, the avarice, and cupidity of others. To 
oppose and resist them is, I confess, no grateful 
task. It involves the wrath and displeasure of 
the leaders of that party. But I shall not stop to 
count the cost or consequences, while I here and 
again repledge myself to resist every measure! 
wnich thus, unnecessarily , involves my country 's 
peace. These are the issues I have made and 
met at home, and I shall make no efiTort to avoid 
them here. 

When I entered the House of Representatives 
in 1853, no one, I presume, foresaw or appre- 
hended the great events which were speedily to 
follow. It was truly an era of peace and good 
feeling. The angry disputes which followed the 
expansion of our country, as a consequence of 
the war with Mexico, had resulted in an honor- 
able adjustment of all matters in controversy. 
The conservative masses everywhere had united 
upon the safe ground of ** acquiescence," and 
successfully resisted all eflbrts of the discontented 
or designing in their attempts to reopen the grave 
issues which had been settled. The Abolitionists 
at the North and the Secessionists at the South 
had just been routed in their strongholds. The 
cancfidate of the Free-Soil party, (Mr. Hale,) 
tliough aided by all the hostility that party coula 
array against the compromise measures of 1850, 
and with the advantages that party affected to 
derive from the war with Mexico, had been over- 
thrown, without having been ataJl formidable in 
any State in the Union. So of Mr. Troop, the 
candidate of the Secessionists ^t the South. I do 
not think he received, in the aggregate, mors than 
ten thousand yotes. 

'It was under these circumstances we met in 
1853. You had a Democratic President. Around 
him was a Cabinet of his own choice. Two thi rds 
of the Senate, and about the same proportion of 
the House, were of the same party. Yoi^r Treas- 
ury was overflowing. You hau peace with ail 
the world, and as we were told and believed, no 
cause for further teetional quarrel or domestic 
strife. And why, sir, had you no foundation for 
another agitation of this subject of domestic sla- 
very*>the only thing which ever has or ever can 
endanger the existence of the Government ? The 
answer is, that every foot of territory belonging 
to the United States had, in this respect, so far as 
Ootur— s w <o \m «itM«p&«Ha fi»i4«h«i«eM9f>{ 



fixed by existing laws which left all the Territo- 
ries either free or slave — laws which should have 
been, and were, regarded by the great body of the 
people, as existing under circumstances which 
forbid that any of them should haye been dis* 
turbed by Congress. 

The Louisiana purchase was covered by the 
Missouri compromise line. By agreement, that 
line had been extended through Texas, when it 
was annexed, and the large acquisitions we had 
made from Mexico were all embraced by the com- 
promise of 1850. It was because these respect* 
ive measures covered aU our territories, and be- 
cause there was no necessity or probability qf our 
entering again upon a career qf tgrritorial aggran" 
dizement — it was mainly fbr these reasons that 
great and good men everywhere urged upon the 

f)eople of all parties to sustain and stand by the 
egislation of 1850 — which we were all tola wag 
a settlement — *' ajinal setttemeni" of the subjecte 
it embraced. And I undertake now to say, that 
from the time of the passage of the compromise 
rneasurea of 1850, up to 1854, no man of reputa* 
tion or character had ever written or printed m 
line,'^xpresstng the opinion that the Missouri 
compromise was, or was intended to be, repealed 
by ttiat of 1650. No man acted a more conspic- 
uous part, after the passage of the compromiser 
measures of 1850, in persuading the people t9 
sustain them, than did Af r. Webster. liis grea^ 
arguments were that all the subjects in concro- 
yersy had been adjusted — that we had not ** m 
single foot of land, the character of which, in re- 

fard to its being free territory, is (was) not fixed 
y some law, some irrepealable law, beyond the 
power of the action of the Government. " • In hie 
celebrated speech of 7th March, 1^1, he says: 

" And I now My, nitj as tbR propmUion on which i stand 
thici day—and upon the truth and nrmoMs of which I intend 
to act until it is qvertbrown— ibat tliere h ndt at thid mo- 
ment within the Uoiled States, or any Territory of, the 
Unit<>d States, a single foot of land, the character of which, 
in regard to ita being free territory, or slave territory, is not 
Axed by some law, and some irrepealable Jaw, beyond the 
power of the action of the Govemmenu" 

And he further remarked iQ the same speech: 

" Now, Ml? President, I have established, as fhr as T pro. 
posed to do M>, the proposiUon with which 1 set out, and 
with which I intend to ataod m* fall ; ami that is, that the 
whole torritory within tlie former Uqftod States, or in the 
newly -aci|uired Mexican provinces, has a fixed and st'ttled 
chnrncter, now ftxed and settled by law, which cannot be 
repealed ; in tho case of Texas, without a violatton of pub- 
lic faith, and by do human power in regard to California 
and New Mexico, That, therefore, under one or the other 
of those laws, every foot of land in tho State."* or the Terri- 
tories has clearly received a fixed and decided character." 

In his speech of 3d of June following, he said: 

** On the 7th of March, sir, I declared my opinion to tia 
that there is not a square rod of territory belonging to the 
United States, the character of which, for slavery or no 
slavery, is not already fixed by some irrepealable law. I 
remain of that opinion." 

Indeed the ai-gument was never urged until after 
the Missouri compromise had been destroyed! It 
is not my wish or my duty to question the hon- 
esty of those who make the argument, but I have 
belieyed that no profound lawyer could come to 
any such conclusion. 

Mr. WALKER. I wish to ask the gentleman 
one question. Will he allow me ? 

Mr. BTHEHIDGE. I will say to the other 
side of the House, that if the reply which I may^ 
make to the question ba not taken out of my time» 
I will yield. 

Mr. WALKER: I aak if Henry Clay did not, 
in his speech of the 6th of March, 1850, say in 
express terms, that the legal eflfect of the legisla- 
tion of that time was to open the Territories to the 
North and the South ? 

Mr. ETHERI DGE. I do not admit any such 
thing. I am certain Mr. Clay did not say so, 
except as regards the territories we had neon i rod 
from Mexico. A reference to the speech will 
prove I am correct. Mr. Clay was speaking on 
the territories acquired from Mexico, and nothing 
else. And such was Mr. Webster's position. In 
his speech to which I last referred, he said: 

" And let it be remembered that 1 nm now speaktnrr of 
Now Mexico and Utah, and other territories acquired from 
Mexico, and nothing elm." 

Sir, I can prove by the action of the 'Bbtrty* 
Second Congress, which closed its labors the 4ih 
of liiaehy iSSQ^ that no iMui wke wa»'« mswiber 
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of thftt Conf^ress, and many of its raembere were 
here in 1854, voted for the tCansas-Nebraskaact, 
and are here now, up to that period, thought or 
believed, that the Missouri compromise was re* 
pealed by the legislation of 1850; I can prove by 
their own conduct, that they believed the oppo- 
site — that it was not repealed. During the last 
session of the Thirty-Second Congress, a bill was 
introduced into this House to or^nize the Terri- 
tory of Nebraska. Its boundaries embraced all 
of what is now Kansas and Nebraska. On the 
8th of February, 1853, it was- beine considered 
and discussed in Committee of the Whole; and, 
as the following proceedings will show, (1 read 
from the Congressional Globe,") no man in Con- 
gress from Jiie Nbrth or South then supposed that 
the Missouri compromise had been repealed, or 
was reckless enough to utter a word of hostility 
to it: 

" Mr. John W. Bows. I wish to Inquire of the gentle- 
man tVom Obio,[Mr. GiooiNot,] whom I tee in his seat now, 
and who I believe is a member of the Committee on Tcr 
ritorics. why tlie ordinance of 1787 is not incorporated in 
this bill ? [Laughter.] I should like to know whether he 
or the committee were intimidated on account of the plat- 
form of 1859. [Laughter.] The gentleman pretend* to be 
something of an anti-slavery man ; at least 1 have under- 
ttood MO. 

** Mr. OiDoiifes. With the permission of the gentleman 
from IlUnois, [Mr. Richardson,] I will say to my tViend that 
the fiouth line of this Territory is 36* SO*. The law author- 
Lung the people of Missouri to form a State government, 
enacted in 16M, provides, in express lanjpiage— 

" * That in all that lerritoiy ceded by France to the Uni- 
ted Sutes, under the name of Louisiana, which lies north 
of 38* 30* norUi latitude, not included within the limits of 
the Suie contemplated by that act, (Missouri,) alavery and 
Involuntary servitude, otberwiM than for crimes whereof 
fhe parties shall have been duly convicted, 9kaU 6c, and is 
kerdnf fQrtter. prokUtUed.* 

** f his law (iaid Mr. Giodi nos) sUnds perpetually, and 

I did not think that this act would receive any increased 

. validity l>y a reSnactment. There I leave the matter. It 

ie very clear that the territory included in that treaty must 

be forever free unless that law be repealed. 

" Mr. JoBN W. Hows. I should like to know from the 
fentleman fVom Ohio, if he has not some recollection of a 
•ompronise made since that time ? 

* * Mr. GioDiRos. That does not affect t^e question.*' 

Now, sir, the bill then pending to organize the 
Territory of Nebraska, embraced within its boun- 
daries every foot (f unorgamttd free territory we 
then owned. This fact must not be overlooked 
Agaiii: it fixed th« south boundary of the Terri- 
tory at 36^ 3(f north latitude. Why fix the south 
boundary upon a fractional degree of latitude, 
where there was no river, lake, mountain, or other 
natural objects ? The answer is most obvious: U 
was the Missouri eompromise line. It had been so 
long ** canonized in the hearts of the American 
people" that no one then dreamed of disturbing 
It. As a boundary line the whole countrv would 
readily acknowledge its fitness. It had lone ex- 
isted as a memorial of peace between the North 
and the South, and was better known than any 
of the great rivers, lakes, or mountains of that 
vast territory. Again: it was Mr. GiDDnroB — so 
well calculated to excite southern apprehension — 
who read the Missouri compromise to the House, 
and relied upon it as making the Territory "./br- 
eterfreet unUss that law be revealed.** It was Mr. 
GiDDiMot who declared that tne compromise meas- 
ures of 1850 did *<dii{ not ^(/fecKAe^tieslion." And 
no member, sir, from the North or the South dared 
^ take issue with him, or indicated a purpose to 
revive the slavery agitation by proposing a repeal 
of that compromise. After two or three days dis- 
cussion, the bill was reported to the House, and 
passed by a vote of 98 yeas to 43 nays — southern 
Whigs and Democrats voting side bv side with 
Mr. OiDDiNGB for the passage of the bill. And, 
sir, when that bill had passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, it contained not one word about sla- 
very, or the repeal of the Missouri compromise. 
What more? The bill was sent to the Senate; 
its passage there was prevented only by lack of 
time, as the necessary appropriation bills con- 
sumed most of the last few days of the session. 
Mr. DoooLAB and other Senators, however, urged 
the Senate to pass the bill without any material 
amendment, and no one objected to it because it 
was silent on the subject of slavery, or did not 
repeal the Missouri compromise. But the pro- 
cecaings of the Senate establish another fact — 
tliat that body knew, and in effect admitted, that 
iho Miasouri oompromiM liad not been repealed 



by the compromise measures of 1850. The death 
of President Taylor havinmpade Mr. Fillmore 
President, Mr. Atchison ,J^Beuator from Mis- 
souri, was President of ih^^nate. He vacated 
the chair, and addressed the Senate in favor of 
the immediate passage of the bill. He said: 

*< It is evident that the Missouri compromise canhot bb 
BBPEALKD. So foT o* that fucftiton i» concemetf, we might 
as well agree to the admission of this Territory nom as next 
year, or Ave, or ten years hence.*' 

Mr. Atchison then resided &Imost within sight 
of the Territory. Its organization was very de- 
wsirable to him. He not only admitted that the 
compfomise had not been repiealed, but he said to 
the Senate it cannot he done. And so well was 
that fact Ipown and believed, that no Senator, or 
other person, took issue with him, or expressed 
so much as a doubt of the truth of his statement. 
Sir, during the S^eaX debate in this House and in 
the Senate in 1854, it was manifest that no one 
then thought that the Missouri compromise had 
been destroyed or repealed by the legislation of 
1850. If such had then been the opinion of gen- 
tlemen, why, I ask, was such an effort made to 
abrogate a statute which had been repealed four ff 
years before ? Sir, if the friends of the compro- 
mise of 1850 had declared that their intention, or 
the legal effect of that legislation, was to repeal 
the Missouri compromise, the measures of 1850 
could not have been passed. 

The events of the last four years, Mr. Chair- 
roan, have done much to convince me that, under 
the rule of the Democratic partv, I mean the 
southern wing of it, for it is that division which 
rules, the country is to have no speedy exemp- 
tion from this most pernicious and useless agita- 
tion. I go further: it is from that party, its policy 
in the past, its present purposes as avowed by 
some or its most distinguished and energetic lead- 
ers, its immediate tendencies, that slavery in the 
States has most to fear. Not that I believe they 
desire such a result, but its overthrow must inev- 
itably follow the destruction of the Government, 
an event which we all know many of them desire, 
and which is being fast precipitated upon us by 
those who are ever complaining of oppression and 
^f wrone. Sir, complaints of this Kind, but sel- 
'^om well-founded and always exaggerated, are 
productive of nothing but sectional hate and 
domestic discord. We are now told by many 
who aided in the election of Mr. Buchanan, that 
his success is but a truce; that no lasting peace 
has been obtained. I hope this may not prove 
true; but should it be so, the cause will be found 
to exist with those who either do not see the dan- 
ger, or, seeing it, increase our peril by avowing 
opinions and advocating a policy which it is im- 
possible to enforce. They would, if their decla- 
rations are to be believed, interpolate upon the 
existing state of things, political opinions to 
which the j^reat body of tne American people, 
North and South, never will subscribe-^opinions 
which can never be enforced or adopted but in 
the destruction of your Government and the 
blood of your countrymen. 

Were it in my power, I would rescue the insti- 
tution of slavery, and with it the Government 
with which it is blended, from the daneers to 
which the Democratic party has exposed it by 
its recent policy, but more especially from the 
keeping of those politicians who would oe regarded 
as the especial guardians of the institution, and 
the orthodox expounders of southern sentiment. 
It is not th^ir zeal I would question — for they 
exhibit enough of that — but I must protest against 
their reckless policy in the past, and particularly 
against those indefensible opinions wnich are re- 
ceived with abhorrence at the North, and if urged 
will encounter a stern opposition, as they ought, 
among the great body of the people of the South. 
Sir, it is only recently that leadine Deniocrats in 
the Soutn have proposed to consider relifion and 
Christianity in connection with slavery, xo this, 
permit me to say, I most emphatically object. I 
would regard it as did the statesmen who inaugu- 
rated our Government, as a great social and po- 
litical fact, a question of political economy, to 
be considered oy those with whom it is, and to 
whom it belongs, with reference to its influence 
upon the master and the slave, the body politic 
and oifilixation. Upon thia diafenaei if dfefenie 



it need, slavery has heretofore rested, and I am 
content siill to rest it there. I will not invoke the 
Bible to support or put down the institution. 
Nor will I, unnecessarily, shock tlie judgment or 
sensibilities of any portion of my countrymen by 
asserting it to be the corner-stone of ^republican- 
ism, or that without it, free States or free society 
must relapse into barbarism. During the last 
year, while the fires of the presidential contest 
were raging, and when for a time it appeared that 
the opposing parties were drifting toward a col- 
lision, at that moment, when gooa men bad most 
to fear and least to hope for, at that period it waa 
that leading Democratic speakers, editors, and 
authors, gave expression to opinions upon the 
subject of slavery which, if attempted to be prop- 
agated in the slave States, would meet a resist- 
ance which slavery and the Gk>vernment could 
not both withstand— opinions which no northern 
community was expected to subscribe to, and 
which no free laborer in the South should be 
required or expected to indorse. Sir, but for the 
charity with which I judge mankind, and espe- 
cially the modern Democratic party, [laughter,] 
I should long since have believed, what I now 
very much fear, that the purpose was to drive the 
opposing parties into a deeper hatred, to widen 
the breach between the sections, and produce 
such an estrangement between the North and the 
South, as must have resulted in the disunion of 
the States. To some of these opinions I will 
refer presently; but before I do so, I wish to say 
a word or two to my colleague [Mr. Weight] in 
relation to some remarks he made in his speech 
a few days ago. In that speech he arraigns Mr. 
Sewaro in the usual Democratic style. To tbia 
I have no objection. My object now is not to 
offer a defense for Mr. Sewabd, bin to ascertain 
my colleague's opinion of prominent members of 
the present Democratic party— those who have 
avowed opinions ouite as objectionable as those 
of Mr Seward. My colleague, in order to prove 
that the Republican party at the North are de- 
termined to destroy slavery in the States, quotes 
the following passage from a speech of Mr. Sew- 
ard delivered at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1848: 

<<What, then, yoa say, can nothing be done Air freedom 
becaose the public conscience is inert? Yes ; moch can 
be done, everything can be done. Slavery caa be limited 
to itd present bounds ; it can be ameliorated. It can be, and 
must be, abolished ; and you and I can, and most, do it." 

I care not whether this extract from Mr. Sew- 
ard 'a speech does, or does not, answer my col- 
league's object. My present purpose ia to call 
attention to more recent opinions of the great 
lights and acknowledged leaders of the present 
harmonious Democracy. I have before 'roe a 
copy of a letter written bv the Hon. G. N. Fitcb, 
of Indiana, in 1849, addressed to the national 
Democracy. It must be borne in mind that he 
was then a Democratic candidate for Congress. 
That his opinions may be the better understood, 
I will read the letter to which that of Mr. Fitcb 
was intended as a reply: 

Plykoctb, Jiugud 4, 1849. 

Sir : As there are a ftw who think yuu have not been 
quite definite enongta on some of the questions involved ia 
the present canvass, I wish you to ahswer the followiaf 
questions, to wit : 

L. Will you. if elected, vote for the uneonOtiotutl repeal 
of slavery in the District of Columbia.' 

S. Will you vote for the abolition of the iater-State slave 
trade? 

3. Will you vote for the Wilmot proviso being extended 
over the Territories of California and New Mexico, and 
against any law authorizing slaves to be taken there as 
property f 

Please answer the above qaestioas, yes or no. witboiit 
comment. 6ROVB PONEROT. 

To this letter Mr. Fitch returned this answer: 

" With pteantro I m$wer * ««* to the above questions. 

• •***** * * • 

<' Entertaining the view indicated in my answer above, 
I shall not only vote *yes* on these meaaurRs, but if no 
older or abler member, whose iniuence would be greater 
than mine, Introduces them into Congress, IthaU do so my- 
self if I have the honor of holding a seat there. 

»• G. N. PITCH." 

And who, sir, is Mr. Fitch? He is no less a 
personage than a Democratic Senator from In- 
diana, understands well the chapter on ** loaves 
and fishes," subscribes to "forbearance and broth- 
erly love," and is in excellent repute with his 
party. [Laughter.] He was elected but the other 
day. It ii traei tnere was no regard for form« 
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and but little for substance* in the mode of his 
election, but hi» success was hailed with Demo- 
cratic satisfaction, and his entrance into the Sen- 
ate considered most fortunate for his party. 

Mr. WUIGHT, of Tennessee. Do I under- 
stand my colleague to say that Mr. Seward does 
not reflect the opinions of the Republican party? 

Mr. ETHERIDGE.^I never inquired of him 
in this respect, but I ciqRct he docs. And now 
I will ask my colleague if Mr. Fixcn does not 
reflect the sentiments of the Democratic parly? 
[Great lau^htnr.l 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee, I will answer 
my colleague by saying, Jlhat if Mr. Fitch said 
what my colleague nas read, he did not in that 
reflect the sentiments of >he Democratic party of 
Indiana, or any o|hcr State. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. He certainly wrote the 
letter I have just read; and if he docs not, there- 
fore, represent the Democracy ofany State, whom 
docs he represent, and why did the Democracy 
of Indiana elect him to a seat in the Senate within 
the last thirty days? Now, the difference be- 
tween Mr. Sewakd and Mr. Pitch is this: Mr. 
Fitch wrote his letter to elect himself to Congress, 
while the speech of Mr. Seward (however objec- 
tionable pftrts of it may be) was made in behalf 
of General Taylor, who was then a candidate for 
the Presidency against General Cass and Martin 
Van Buren. General Taylor was then the owner 
of a hundred slaves, and Mr. Van Buren the reg- 
ularly recognized and somewhat formidable Free- 
Soil candidate. I do not think Mr. Seward was 
doing much for the Abolitionists in supporting 
General Taylor. He ought rather to have advo- 
cated the election of that national Democrat, Mar- 
tin Van Buren. But my colleague, Mr. Fitch, 
and Mr. Van Buren, are all now of the national 
Democracy; &\\\ of course, in good standing, and 
ready, I apprehend, to **let by-gones- be by- 
gones." 

It is our fanatics at home — our southern fanat- 
ics—from whom we have no Jittle to fear. I have 
observed that the ultra, secession, fillibustering 
wing of the Democratic party is always strongest 
in the South when radical Abolitionism is most 
rampant at the North. That their power and 
influence rise and fall pari passu. When the pros- 
pects of the former seem orightest, the hopes of 
the latter are strongest. Each cjuotes the opin- 
ions of the other. Each complains loudly of real 
or pretended injuries, and each regards the disso- 
lution of the union as probable or necessary. I 
will not agree that either fairly represents any 
considerable portion of the people, North or 
SoUth; yet, in my judgment, the very best thing 
for the country is to withhold pohtical power 
from them all. 

i spoke of certain very extraordinary opinions 
which, during the last year, were avowed by va- 
rious editors, authors, politicians, and public men 
of the South. In my opinion, they arc as little 
defensible, and as well calculated to do the South 
an injury as the most extravagant declarations of 
Theodore Parker, Wendell Phillips, or William 
Lloyd Garrison. I have now before me a book 
published in Richmond, Virginia, in 1854. It is 
•tjfled «» Sociology for the South, or the Failure 
of Free Society, by George Fitzhugh." Many 
■outhern Democratic newspapers and politicians 
have spoken of it approvingly, or advanced sen- 
timents quite as indefensible as any avowed by 
the author." Among many other things, quite as 
objectionable, he says: 

"Maky iho lal»oring man the riavc of one man,in8tf^ad 
ii'i *^^^'^ o^ society, and he would be far better off." 

two hundred years of liberty have made wliite laborrro 
* pauper banditti." " Free society haa fiulcd, and that 

S^^ is not I'ree must be substituted." 

• y ^^^ Aboliiionists : « Mati ought ndl lo have prop- 
"ty m n»an.» What a dreary, cold, bleak, inhospitable 
worw this would be, with »uch a doctrine carried into prac- 
«ce .'•*•« Slavery has been too universal not to be 
ttf^^^'y to nature, and man struggles in vain against na- 
hon • • • " Free society is a failure. We slave- 
•*! .k' 1*^^' y**" ""**' '**"' ^^ domestic slavery, the old- 

« p ^ "*"**> •'^"<* "><^t common form of socialism." 
v., ,;J®o. society is a monstrous abortion, and slavery the 
ueaiuiy, beautiful and natural being which they are trying 
rr2,"t^'®»«*y to adopt." * ♦ • " The slaves are gtw- 
ern 3 '^'^^^tier than the firee laborers at tlie North are gov- 
eomr ■ negroes are not only better off as to physical 

bette^'Jj ****" laborers, but tlielr moral condition is 

" ^Ve do not adopt the ^ory that Ham was the ancestor 
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of the negro race. Tlie Jewish slaves were not negroes : 
and to condne the ju-stillcation of slavery to that race would 
be to weaken its Scriptural authority, and to lose the whole 
weight of pmfhnc authority, for we read of no negro slavery 
in ancient timesi." * * * " Slavery, black or white, b 
right and necessary'." 
" Nature ha< made the weak in mind or body slaves." 
* * • tcphc wise and virtuous, the brave, the strong 
In mind and body, are bom to command." * * * "Men 
are not bom entitled lu equal rights. It would be far nearer 
the truth to .c^ay, tliat some were born with saddles on their 
backs, and others booted and .•^purred to ride them — and the 
riding does them good. They need the reins, the bit, and 
the spur." * * * " Life and liberty arc not inalieri^ble." 

* * ♦ " The Declaration of Independence is ' exuber- 
antly false, and abnrescently fallacious.' " ^ 

The Richmond Enquirer is one of the oldest, 
best established, and most ably conducted Demo- 
cratic journals in the South. Its influence is felt 
and acknowledged everywhere. I submit the 
following extracts from that paper, portions of 
whick are startling, and, in my judgment, in- 
defensible: 

" Until recently, the defense of slavery has labored under 
great difficulties, because it^ apologiKts — for they were 
merely apologit»ts — took half-way groiinds. They confined 
the defeiitte of slavery to mere negro slaverj', thereby giving 
up the slavery principle, admitting othi-r forms of slavery to 
bu wrong, and yielding up the auuiorityof the Bible, and of 
the history, practices, and experience of mankind. Human 
experience showing the universal success of slave society, 
and tlie universal failure of free society, was unavailing to 
them, because they were precluded from employing it, by 
admitting slavery in the abstr.ict to be wrong." * * 

«" The line of defense, however, is changed now, and the 
North is completely cornered, and dumb as an oyster. The 
South now maintains tliat slavery i^ right, natural, and 
necessary. It shows thai all divine, andtilmost all hutnan 
authority Justifies it. The South further charges that the 
little experiment of free society in Western Europe has 
been, from the beginning, a cruel Ikilure, and tliat symp- 
toms of failure are abundant in our Nttrth. While it is far 
more obvious that negroes be slaves than whites — for they 
are only fit to labor, not to direct — yet tlie principle of sla- 
very is in itself right, and doe$ not depend on difference of 
complexion. Difference of race, of lineage, of language, of 
habits and custom.'^, all tend to render the institution more 
natural and durable ; and although slaves have been gen- 
erally white, still the masters and slaves have generally 
been of different national descent. Moses and Aristotle, 
and the earliest historians, are both authorities in favor of 

the difference of race, but not of color." 

* * * * * * «- 

" The Democrats of the South, in the present canvass, 
cannot rely on the old grounds of defense and excuse for 
slavery; fur they seek not merely to retain it where it is, 
1)ut to extend it into regions where it is unknown. Much 
less can they rely on the mere constitutional guarantee^i of 
slavery, for such reliance is pregnant with the admission 
that slavery is wrong, and but for the Constitution should 
be abolished. This constitutional argument for slavery, 
standing alone, fully justifies the Aboliiionists. They are 
clearly right if slavery be morally wrong ; for to get rid of it 
under tlie Constitution, or by amending the Consiitution, 
is confessedly impracticable." ***** 

<< Nor will it avail us aught to show that the negro is most 
happy and best situated in the condition of slavei y. If we 
stop there, we weaken our cause by the very argument 
intended to advance it; for we propose to introduce into 
new territory humtui beings whom we assert to be unfit for 
liberty, self-government, and equal a>«socfiition with other 
men. We must go a step Airthrr. We must show that 
African slavery is a moral, religious, natural, and protrably, 
in the general, a necessary institution of society. I'his is 
the only line of argument that will enable southern Demo- 
crats to maintain the doctrines of State equality and sla- 
very extension. 

• " Northern Democrats need not go thus far. Thf y do 
not seek to extend slavery, but only to agree to its exten- 
sion as a matter of right on our part. 

** Wo know that we utter bold truths ; but the time has 
now arrived when their utterance can be no looser po»;i- 
poiied. The true issue should stand out so boldly and 
clearly that none may mistake it." * * * * 

" Repeatedly have we asked the North, * Has not the ex- 
periment of universal liberty failed.' Are not the rvils^f 
PRKK SOCIETY iNsuwERABLF. .' and do not most thinkin)( 
men amonc you propose to subvert and reconstruct it .'' 
Still no answer. This gloomy silence is another conclusive 
proof, added to many other conclusive evidences we have 
furnished, that free gociety in the long run is an impracti- 
cable fonn of society ; it is everywhere starving, demorai- 
i zed a ltd inturreetionary. 

« We repeat, then, policy and humanity alike /orMd C/«« 
extcnHon of the evU* of free society to new people and 
coming generations. 

** Two opposite and conflicting forms of society cannot, 
among civilized men, coexist and endure. The one inust 
give wa/and cease to exist, the other become universal. 

<* If free society be univeriial, immoral, or unchristian, 
it must fall, and give way to slave sm-iety — a social sjrstem 
old as the world, universal as man." 

A Democratic paper in South Carolina (I can- 
not now give the name of the paper) during the 
last year, said : 

" Slavery is the natural and moral condition of the tahor- 
ing man, whether wniTE or lUack. The great evil of north- 
ern free society is, that it is burdened with a senrile class of 
MBCOANics and laborers, unfit for self government, and 
yet clothed with tiie attributes and powers of eitisens. 

\ 
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Master and Ave is a relation in society as necessary as 
that of parent and child ; and the northern States will yet 
have to introduce it. The theory of free Government is a 
delusion." 

The Richmond Examiner, during the late Pres- 
idential contest, and while it was urging Mr. 
Buchanan'seleciionwith its acknowledged ability, 
gave expression to the following sentiments: 

"We have got to hating everything with the prefix free, 
th>in free negroes down and up through the whole catalogue 
— FREE farm!*, free labor, free society, free will, free 
thinking, free chiiilron, and free schools— all belonging to 
tlie same brood ofdamnabteiimi. But the worst of all these 
bominations is the modem system of free schools. The 
New England system of free schools has lieen the cauf?e and 
prolific source of the infidelities and trca.«ons that have 
turned her cities into Sodoms and Gomorrahs, and her land 
into the common nestling places of howlins: BedlamitCH. 
We abominate the Ry.^teui, because tlie schools ark free." 

About the same time, the Muscogcfe Herald, 
another Democratic paper, published in Alabama, 
as if determined not to be behind its cotempo- 
raries, proclaimed the following opinions: 

" Free society ! we sicken of the name. What is it but 
a conglomeration of oreast mecuamcs, filthy opera- 

Tn'ES, SMALL-FISTRD FARMERS, nild MOOS STRt'CK THEO- 
RISTS ? Ail the northern, and especially the New England 
States, are devoid of society fitted for well-bred gentlemen. 
The prevailing clajjs one uieetsi wiili is that of mechanics 
strugsling to be genteel, and small farmers who do their 
otvn drudgery— and yei who are hardly fit for n.N'sociatton 
with a gentleman's body servant. Thfa is your fn^e society 
which the northern hordes are endeavoring to extend into 
Kansas." 

These opinions are advanced by southern Dem- 
ocrats. Of course they are extensively copied by 
northern newspapers. If they are not defensible 
in the South, how can they be otherwise than 
prejudicial to us at the North ? And do ih(^y not 
tend to make wider and deeper the gulf which 
now separates the free and slave States? As I 
said before, such opinions, if attempted to be en- 
forced, will and ought to arouse the stern oppo- 
sition of every fne man iji the South, who is not 
the victim of partisan madness or folJy. The bare 
announcement of such opinions indicates violence 
to southern sentiment, or that the people are to 
be taught new lessons upon the subject of slavery 
— lessons which they will never learn, until they 
are themselves fit to be slaves. If my loyalty to 
my country, or any part of it, is to be tested by con- 
formity to any such opinions, I am ready fbr the 
heretic's brand and the outlaw's doom. My de- 
nunciations of such opinions as these have brought 
upon myself the political malevolence and hate of 
the Democratic leaders of my own State. Even 
now they are j^ursuing me with a vindictiveness 
which discovers treason in every motive, and self- 
ishness in every act. My sole offense, the very 
" head and front of my oifending," has been, that 
I resisted a policy which involved us in civil war, 
and which they defended mainly because it was 
their own. 

Sir, the whole history of the country fer the 
last fifteen years, under Democratic ruk, estab- 
lishes the fact that to give that party power 4s to 
offer a reward for alienations between the North 
aild the South — a premium for that policy which 
mingles the question of slavery with political con- 
tests everywhere. When they have been in power 
sectionalism has been fostered and encouraged. 
Mr. Tyler's administration was one of doubtful 
political gender, and as no party respected or 
claimed him, the slavery question excited but lit- 
tle notice while he was President. The contest 
between Mr. Poik and Mr. Clay followed. The 
latter was the first and greatest victim to the 
charge of" unsoundness upon the slavery ques- 
tion." Mr. Polk's administration left us with a 
powerful sectional party, led on by Mr. Van 
Buren. General Taylor was elected, and Mr. 
Fillmore, who succeeded him, hantled over the 
Government to President Pierce, at a time when 
the latter could congratulate the country upon 
the restoration of peace and harmony between a 
people who had been parties to a bitter sectional 
strife. Mr. Hale, at the election which made Mr. 
Pierce President, had received far fewer votes 
than had been given to Mr. Van Buren four years 
before. Under Mr. Fillmore's administration, 
the Free-Soil party at the North had dwindled to 
almost nothing, while the Disunionists at the 
South remembered the Nashville Convention with 
a sigh, or mentioned it only to prove an oliAu 
Mr.- Pierce was inaugurated at a time when the 
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future was brig^ht and auspicious. Fft had been 
chosen by twenty-aoven of thirty-one sovereign 
States of the Union. And what has another four 
years of Democratic rule done for us ? Mr. Buch- 
anan has been elected, it is true, but where is 
the triumphant majority which four years before 
swept the country as a whirlwind ? He is elected 
Ieg9,lly and constitutionally , yet he is in a minor- 
ity ofnearly half a million. Eleven of the sixteen 



free States (all of which voted against Mr. Hale 
four years ago) are found arrayed under the Re- 
publican flag! And this is the result of four 
years of Democratic rule ! Almost any Adminis- 
tration might have accomplished less, but no 
human power could have done more. And this 
is the party whose wisdom I am required to com- 
mend; this the policy I dare not question unless 
I would be the victim doomed for political slaugh- 



ter. Of Mr. Buchanan's administration, I can 
do nothing but hope. Age and success, 1 trust, 
have made him no longer ambitious. If this be 
so, and he is wise, I shall yet have a respite from 
those who malign my motives, and pursue roe 
with a fiendish nate. When he stands in their 
way, as I trust he will, he will learn that the same 
lips which now breathe lus praise can heap burn- 
ing maledictions upon nis head. 
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Proceedings of the Special Session. 



Senate. 



^ IN SENATE. 

Wedkesdat, J^arch 4, 1857. 

In ^cordance with a proclamation of the Presi- 
dent 01 the United States, the Senate convened 
to-day in special session. 

The Secretary (Asburt Dickins, Esq.) called 
the Senate to order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the oath of officQ be admiDistered by the 
lion. James A- Pearce to tbo Hon. James M. Mason, 
Senator elect from Uie State qf Virginia, and that be be, and 
bereliy id, chosen President pro tempore. 

Mr. Pbarce having administered the oath pre- 
scribed by law to Mr. Mason, he took the chair. 

The Secretary read the list of new Senators, as 
follows; who were severally qualified by taking 
the oath prescribed by law, except Messrs. Bates 
and Foot, who were not present: 

Hon. Martin W. Bates, of Delaware. 
Hon. James A. Bayard, of Delaware. 
Hon. Jesse D. Bright, of Indiana. 
Hon. David C. Broderice, of California. 
Hon. Simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania. » 
Hon. Zacbariah Chandler, of Michig^an. 
Hon. Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi. 
Hon. James Dixon, of Connecticut. 
Hon. James R. Doolittle, of Wisconsin. 
Hon. Solomon Foot, of Vermont. 
Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine. 
Hon. Anthony Kennedy, of Maryland. 
Hon. Trusten Polk, of Missouri. 
Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, of Texas. 
Hon. James F. Simmons, of Rhode Island. 
Hon. Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts. 
Hon. John R. Thomson, of New Jersey. 
Hon. Benjamin F. Wade, of Ohio. 

At half past twelve o'clock the Hon. John C. 
Breckinridge, Vice President elect, appeared in 
the Chamber, accompanied by Hon. James A. 
Pearce, chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore administered 
the oath of office and relinquished the chair to 
the Vice President, who addressed the Senate 
as follows: 

Senators: In assuming the duties of this sta- 
tion, 1 am Quite conscious that 1 brine to their 
discbai]ge ^iiwher qualities than a oeep sense 
of the import^ce of this b'{>dy in the scheme of 
the Government, and a feeling of respect for its 
members. 

Happily, my duties are comparatively few and 
simple, and i am sure that they will be made 
easv by a pervading sense of propriety which 
will of Itself be sufficient on all occasions to pre- 
serve the dignity and decorum' of the Senate. In 
administering the rules which you have adopted 
forHhe convenience of your proceedings, I shall 
often need your kind indulgence, and I anticipate 
with confiacnce your forbearance towards the 
errors that spring from inexperience. 

Cherishing the hone that our official and per- 
sonal intercourse will be marked by mutual tAn- 
fidence and regard, I look forward wilh^;p)ea8ure 
to our association in the performance of public 
duties. ^ * s 

It shall be my constant aim, gentlemen of tHe 
Senate, to exhibit at all times, to. every jmember 
of this body, the courtesyand impartiality which 
are due to the representatives of equalStflites. 
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At ten minutes past one o'clock, p. m., the 
incoming President of the United States, Hon. 
James Buchanan, and the outgoing President, 
Hon. Franklin Pierce, entered the Chamber 
with the members of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, Hons. James A. Pearce, William Bio- 
LBR, and Solomon Foot. 

All the persons entitled to admission according 
to the arrangements made by the committee having 
been conducted to the seats assij^ned to them, they 
proceeded to the eastern portico of the Capitol, 
where the President delivered the following 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Fellow-Citizens: I appear before yon this 
day to take the solemn oath *' that 1 will faith- 
fully execute the officeof President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability « preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution ot the United 
States." 

In entering upon this ereat office, I must hum- 
bly invoke th^ God or our fathers for wisdom 
and firmness to execute its high and responsible 
duties in such a manner as to restore harmony 
and ancient friendship among the people of the 
several Slates, and to preserve our free institu- 
tions throughout many generations. Convinced 
that I owe my election to the inherent love for 
the Constitution and the Union which still ani- 
mates the hearts of the American people, let me 
earnestly ask their powerful support in sustaining 
all iust measures calculated to perpetuate these the 
ricnest political blessings which Heaven has ever 
bestowed upon any nation. Having determined 
not to become a candidate for reelection, I shall 
have no motive to influence my conduct in ad- 
ministering the Government except the desire 
ably and faithfully to serve my country, add to 
live in the grateful memory of my countrymen. 

We have recently passea through apresidential 
contest in which tne passions of our fellow-citi- 
zens were excited to the highest decree by ques- 
tions of deep and vital importance; but when, the 
people proclaimed their will, the tempest at once 
subsided, and all was calm. The voice of the 
majority, speaking in the manner prescribed by 
the Constitution, was heard, and instant submis- 
sion followed. Our own country could alone 
have exhibited so grand and striking a spectacle 
of the capacity of man for self-government. 

What a happy conception, then, was it for 
Congress to apply this sitaple rule — that the will 
of the majority shall govern**— to the settlement 
of the question of domestic skvery in the Terri- 
tories ! Congress is neither ** to legislate slavery 
into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it 
therefrom; but to leave the people thereof per- 
fectly free to form and regulate their domestic 
institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States. " As a natural 
consequence, Congress has also prescribed that 
when the Territory of Kansas shall be admitted 
OS a- State, it "shall be received into the Union 
with or without slavery, as their constitution may 
pr^iribe at the time of their admission." 

dft difference of opinion has arisen in regard to 
s||Mqf>pint of time when the people of a Territory 
Inilill decide this question for tnemselves. This 
iSj happily, a matter of but little practical import- 
ance. Besides, it is a iudicial question which 
legitimately belongs to tne Supreme Court of the 
UiUted States, bcfbre whom it is now pending. 



and will, it is understood, be speedily and finally- 
settled. To their decision, in common with all 
good citizens, I shall cheerfully submit, whatever 
Uiis may be, though it has ever been my indi- 
vidual opinion that, under the Nebraska-Ivansas 
act, the appropriate period will be when the num- 
ber of actual residents in the Territory shall jus- 
tify the formation of a constitution with a view to 
its admission as a State into the Union. But, be 
this as it may, it is the imperative and indispen- 
sable duty of the Government of the United StaioR 
to secure to every resident inhabitant tHe free and 
independent expression of his opinion by his vote. 
This sacred right of each individual must be pre- 
served. That being accomplished, nothing can 
be fairer than to leave the people of a Territory 
free from all foreign interference to decide their 
own destiny for themselves, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The whole territorial question being tints set- 
tled upon the principle of popular sovereignty — 
a principle as ancient as free government itself — 
everything of a practical nature has been decided. 
No other question remains foradjustmcnt; because 
all a^ree that under the Constitution slavery in 
the btates is beyond the reach of any human 
power except that of the respective States them- 
selves wherein it exists. May we not, then, hone 
that the long agitation on this subject is approacli- 
ine its end, and that the geographical parties to 
which it has given birth, so much dreaded by 
the Father of his Country, will speedily become 
extinct? Most happy will it be for the country 
when the public mind shall be diverted from this 
question to others of more pressing and practical 
importance. Throughout the whole progress of 
this agitation, which has scarcely knov/n any 
intermission for more than twenty ^icars, whilst 
it has been productive of no positive good to any 
human being, it has been the prolific source of 
great evils to the master, to the slave, and to the 
whole country. It has alienated and estranged 
the people of the sister States from each other, 
and nas even seriously endangered the very ex- 
istence of the Union. 

Nor has the danger yet entirely ceased. Under 
our system there is a remedy for all mere pdlit- 
ical evils in the sound sense and sober judjgment 
of the pedple. Time is a great corrective. Po- 
litical subjects which but a few years ago excited 
and exasperated the public mind, have passed 
away, and are now nearly forgotten. But this 
question of domestic slavery is of far graver 
importance than any mere political question, 
because, should the agitation continue, it may 
eventually endanger the personal safely of a large 
portion of our countrymen where the institution 
exists. In that event, no form of government, 
however admirable in itself, and however pro- 
ductive of material benefits, can compensate for 
the loss of peace and domestic security around 
tHe family altar. Let every Union-lovmg njan, 
therefore, exert his best influence to suppres.^* this 
agitation, which, since the recent legislation of 
Congress, is without any legitimate object. 
* It is an evil omen of the times that men have 
undertaken to calculate the mei-e material value 
of the Union. Reasoned estimates have been pre^r 
sented of the pecuniary profits an^ local advant- 
ages which would result to ^^iTcrent States ond 
sections from its dissolution, and of the compara- 
tive injuries ^hich 8\ich an event would inflict 
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on other States and lections. Even descend- 
ing to this low and narrow view of the mi^ty 
question I all such calculations are at fault. The 
bare reference to a single consideration will be 
conclusive on this point. 

We, at firesent, enjoy a free trade throughout 
our extensive and expanding country such as the 
world has never witnessed. This trade is con- 
ducted on railroads and canals, on noble rivers 
and arms of the sea, which bind together the 
North and the South, the East and the West of 
our Confederacy. Annihilate this trade, arrest 
its free progress by the geographical lines of jeal- 
ous and hostile States, and you destroy the pros- 
perity and onward march of the whole and every 
part, and involve all in one common ruin; but 
such considerations, important as they are in 
themselves, sink into'insignificance when we re- 
flect on the terrific evils which would result from 
disunion to every portion of the Confederacy — to 
the North not more than to the South, to the East 
not more than to the West. These I shall not 
attempt to portray, because I feel an humble con- 
fidence that the kind Providence which inspired 
our fathers with wisdom to frame the most per- 
fect form of Government and Union ever devised 
by man, will not suffer it to perish until it shall 
have been peacefully instrumental by its example 
in the extension of civil and religious liberty 
throughout the world. 

Next in importance to the maintenance of the 
Constitution and the Union is the duty of pre- 
serving the Government free from the taint or 
even the suspicion of corruption. Public virtue 
is the vital spirit of republics; and history proves 
that when this has decayed, and the love of 
money has usurped its place, although the forms 
of free Government may remain for a season, the 
substance has departed forever. 

Our present financial condition is without a 
parallel in history. No nation has ever before 
been embarrassed from too large a surplus in its 
Treasury. This almost necessarily gives birth to 
extravagant legislation . It produces wild schemes 
of expenditure, and begets a race of speculators 
and jobbers, whose ingenuity is exerted in con- 
triving and promoting expedients to obtain public 
money. The purity of official agents, whether 
rightfully or wrongfully, is suspected, and the 
character of the Government sufifers in the esti- 
mation of the people. This is in itself a very 
great evil. 

The natural mode of relief from this embar- 
rassment is to appropriate the surplus in the 
Treasury to great national objects for which a 
clear warrant can be found in the Constitution. 
Among these I might mention the extinguishment 
of the public debt; a reasonable increase of the 
Navy, which is at present inadequate to the pro- 
tection of our vast tonnage afloat, now greater 
than that of any other nation, as well as to the 
defense of our extended sea-coast. • 

It is beyond all question the true principle that 
no more revenue ought to be collected from the 
people than the amount necessary to defray the 
expenses of a wise, economical, and efficient 
administration of the Government. To reach this 
point,, it was necessary to resort to a modification 
of the tariff; and this has, I trust, been accom- 
plished in such a manner as to do as little injury 
as may have been practicable to our domestic 
manufactures, especially those necessary for the 
defense of the country. Any discrimination 
against a particular branch, for the purpose of 
benefiting favored corporations, individuals, or 
interests, would have beeii unjust to the rest of 
the communitv, and inconsistent with that spirit 
of fairness ana eouality which o"ght to govern in 
the adjustment or a revenue tariff. 

But the squandering of the public money sinks 
into comparative insijrnificance as a temptation to 
corruption when compared with the squandering 
of the public lands. No nation in the tide of time 
has ever been blessed with so rich and noble an 
inheritance as we enjoy in the public lands. In 
administering this important trust, whilst it may 
be wise to grant portions of them for the improve- 
ment of the remainder, yet we should never forget 
that it is our cardinal policy to reserve these lands 
as much as maybe for actual settlers, and this 
at moderate prices. We shall thus not only best 
promote the prosperity of the new States and 



Territories by fumishing^hem a hardy and inde- 
pendent race of honest and industrious citizens, 
out shall secure homes for our children and chil- 
dren 's children, as well as for those exiles from 
foreign shores who may seek in this country to 
improve their condition, and to enjoy the bless- 
ings of civil and religious liberty. Such emigrants 
have done much to promote the growth and pros- 
perity of tile country. They have proved faith- 
ful both in peace and in war. After becoming 
citizens they are entitled, under the Constitution 
and laws, to be placed on a perfect equality with 
native-born citizens, and in this character they 
should ever be kindly recognized. 

The Federal Constitution is a grant from the 
States to'Congress of certain specific powers; and 
the question whether this grant shoulu be liberally 
or strictly construed has more or less divided 
political parties from the beginning. Without 
entering into the argument, I desire to state, at 
the commencement of my administration, that 
long experience and observation have convinced 
me that a strict construction of the powers of the 
Government is the only true, as well as the only 
safe tlieory of the Constitution. Whenever, in 
our past history, doubtful powers have been 
exercised by Congress, these have never failed 
to produce injurious and unhappy consequences. 
Many such instances might be adduced, if this 
were the proper occasion. Neither is it neces- 
sary for the public service to strain the language 
of the Constitution; because all the great and 
usef\il powers required for a successful adminis- 
tration of the Government, both in peace and in 
war,Jiave been granted either in express terms, 
or by the plainest implication. 

Whilst deeply convinced of these truths, I yet 
consider it clear that, under the war-making 
power, Congress may appropriate money towards 
the construction of a military road, when this is 
absolutely necessary for the defense of any State or 
Territory of the Union against foreign invasion. 
Under the Constitution, Congress has power ** to 
declare war," •* to raise and support armies," 
** to provide and maintain a navy," and to call 
forth the militia to ** repel invasions. " Thus en- 
dowed, in an ample manner, with the war-making 
power, the corresponding duty is required that 
** the Uiuted States shall protect eacn of them 
(the States) a^inst invasion." 

Now, how is it possible to afford this protection 
to California and our Pacific possessions, except 
by means of a military road throug^h the Terri- 
tories of the UniteJ States, over which men and 
munitions of war may be speedily transported 
from the Atlantic Statics to meet and to repel the 
invader.' In the event of a war with a naval 
Power much stronger than our own, we should 
then have no other available access to the Pacific 
coast, because such a Power would instantly 
close the route across the isthmus of Central 
America. 

It is impossible to conceive that, whilst the 
Constitution has expressly required Congress to 
defend all the States, it should yet deny to them, 
by any fair construction, the only possible means 
by which one of these States can be defended. 
Besides, the Government, ever since its origin, 
has been in the constant practice of constructing 
military roads. It mightalso be wise to consider 
whether the love for the Union which now ani- 
mates our fellow-citizens on the Pacific coast may 
not be impaired by our neglect or refusal to pro- 
vide for them, in their remote and isolated condi- 
tion, the only means by which the power of the 
States on this side of the Rocky Mountains can 
reach them in sufficient time to '* protect" them 
''against invasion." I forbear for the present 
from expressing an opinion as to the wisest and 
most economical mode in which the Government 
can lend its aid in accomplishing this great and 
necessary work. I believe that many of the dif- 
ficulties in the way which now appear formidable 
will, in a great degree, vanish as soon as the 
nearest and best route shall have been satisfac- 
torily ascertained. 

It may be proper that, on this occasion, I should 
make some brief remarks in regard to our rights 
and duties as a member of the great family of 
nations. In our intercourse with them there are 
some plain principles, approved by our own ex- 
perience, from which we should never depart. We 



ou^ht to cultivate peace, commerce, and friend- 
ship with all nations, and this not merely as the 
best means of promoting our own material in- 
terests, but in a spirit or Christian benevolence 
towards our fellow-men, wherever their lot may 
be cast. Our diplomacy should be direct and 
frank, neither seeking to obtain more nor accept- 
ing less than is our due. ^We ought to cherish a 
sacred regard for the independence of all nations, 
and never attempt to interfere in the domestic 
concerns of any, unless this shall be imperatively 
required by the great law of self-preservation. 
To avoid entangling alliances has been a maxim 
of our policy ever since the days of Washington, 
and its wisdom no one will attempt to dispute. 
In short, we ought to do justice in a kindly spirit 
to all nations, and require justice from then^ in 
return. 

It is our glorv that, whilst other nations have 
extended their oominions by the sword, we have 
never acquired any territory except by ^r pur- 
chase, or, as in the case of Texas, by tbevolun-. 
tary determination of a brave, kindred, and inde* 
pendent people to blend their destinies wWi our 
own. Even our acquisitions from Mexico form 
no exception. Unwilling to take advantage of 
the fortune of war against a sister Republic, we 
purchased these possessions, under the treaty of 
peace, for asum which was considered at the time 
a fair equivalent. Our past history forbids that 
we shall in the future acquire territory unless thie 
be sanctioned by the laws of justice and honor. 
Acting on this principle, no nation will have a 
riffht to interfere or to complain if, in the progress 
of events, we shall still further extend our posses- 
sions. Hitherto, in all ouracq[uisitions, the people 
under the protection of the American flag have 
enjoyed civil and religious liberty, as well as equal 
and just laws, and have been contented, prospei- 
ous, and happy. Their trade with the rest or the 
world has rapidly increased; and thus every com- 
mercial nation has shared largely in their success- 
ful progress. 

I shall now proceed to take the oath prescribed 
bv the Constitution, whilst humblj invoking the 
blessing of Divine Providence on this great people. 

The Senate having returned to its Chamber, 

On motion of Mr. MASON, it was 

Ordered, Ttiot when the Senate adjourn to day, it be to 
meet to-morrow at one o'clock. 

On the motion of Mr. BRIGHT, the Senate 
adjourned. 

IN SENATE. 

TuuRSDAT, March 5, 1857. 

Prayer by the Rev. Stephen P. Hill. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

Mr. COLX.AMER. My colleague, the Hon. 
Solomon Foot, was absent yesterday in the dis- 
charge of the duties assigned to him by the Senate 
as a member of the committee to make arrange- 
ments for the inauguration, and therefore had not 
the oath of office administered to bim for his new 
term, commencing yesterday. I ask that he be 
now qualified. 

• The VICE PRESIDENT administered the 
oath prescribed by law to Mr. Foot, and he took 
his seat in the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN offered the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 

Retolved, That a committee, conaistini; of two^m^robera, 
be appointed to wait on the Pre«iident oTthc United States, 
and intbrm him that the Senate ia B8»cn)bled, and is ready 
to receive »ny communication he maybe pleased to make. 

Mr. Allen and Mr. Crittenden were ap* 
pointed the committee. 

The committee subsequently reported that they 
had discharged the duty assigned them, and, re- 
ceived for answer that the President of the United 
States would communicate with the Senate to- 
morrow. 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I ask the consent of the 
Senate to withdraw from its files the papers 
relating to the claim of Vassal D. Piokham. 
They contain the evidence of his case. By an 
act of the recent session of Congress, the whole 
case has been referred to the Postmaster Genera], 
and it is necessary that that functionary should 
have the papers, in order to be able to aajudicata 
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the case. I therefore ask that leave be granted 
to withdraw the papers. 
Leave was granted. 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. PUGH submitted the following resolution: 

Resolctdf That the Senate will adjourn wltbout day on 
Monday, the 9th instant, at one o'clock, p. m. 

Mr. MASON. Let it lie over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. .The resolution 
will He over, under the rules. 

COMMITTEE CLERKS AND PAGES. 

Mr. MASON. I offer the following resolution: 

Retolwdf Tliat the clerks to commltteefl, and the pai^t 

in the employment of the 8«iate at the close of the last ses- 

rion of Congress, be continued during the present special 

session of the Senate. 

We shall want these officers, I am satisfied, for 
the short time wc remain here. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I think that resolution 
had better lie over. We have a report from a 
special committee with reference to remodeling 
the committees of the Senate. 

Mr. MASON. That will not affect this. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I desire to give notice that 
I shall ask the attention of the Senate to-morrow 
morning to the consideration of the report in rela- 
tion to committees of the Senate. 

Mr. FESSENDEN and others. Now. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. 1 am willing to bring it up 
now. 

Mr. MASON. The report to which the hon- 
orable Senator alludes is one reorganizing the 
committees, and affecting the clerks of commit- 
tees. When that is passed it will supersede this 
order for their contmuance for the present. I 
take it for granted, however, it is not intended 
that that shall take effect at this special session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
from Maine object to the consideration of the res- 
olution of the Senator from Virginia ? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I wish it to lie over until 
to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will lie over. 

HOUR OP MEETING. 

Mr. MASON. I move that the daily hour of 
meeting, until otherwise ordered, be one o'clock, 
p. m. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I move to amend the mo- 
tion by striking out **one o'clock, p. m.," and 
inserting •* twelve o'clock, m." 

Several Senators. That is riffht. 

Mr. MASON. I will say to those gentlemen 
who suggest twelve o'clock, that my own impres- 
sion is, and I think it will be confirmed by their 
experience, that our principal occupation for this 
session will be cither in the committees or out of 
doors — at least for the commencement of the ses- 
sion; and it would be more convenient to all par- 
ties and their engagements to make the hour of 
meeting one o 'clock instead of twelve. 1 am not, 
however, anxious e^out it. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I cannot exactly agree 
with the Senator from Virginia as to what we 
know to be the business of the session. Treaties 
and nominations will occupy considerable of the 
time of the Senate, independent of the time spent 
in the committees. It is well known that tnere 
are matters of importance now pending before the 
Senate in executive session. I'think the question 
jhould be first put on the earliest time named. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the motion that the daily hour of meeting shall 
be on^ o'clock. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I desire that the question 
nay be put on the earliest hour. ^ 

Mr. STUART. I beg to suggest to the Chair 
that the amendment of the Senator from Vermont 
should be first put. The rule requiring the]ques- 
tion to be first put on the longest time applies in 
this body only to filling blanks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will put 
the question on the amendment of the Senator 
from Vermont. 

. The amendment was agreed to; and the resolu- 
tion as amended was adopted. So it was 

Ordered J That the daily hour of meeting of the Senate 
be twelve o'clock m., unless otherwise ordered. 

CHAPLAIN TO THE SENATE. 
Mr. BRIGHT. I oflfer this resolution: 

HesolBtd^JDuki tlie late Chaplain to the Senate be con- 
tuiaed4ttriog ibe procnt session. 



Mr. BIGGS. I desire to move an amendment 

to that resolution. I presume it is well known 

to the Senate that there is a large portion of the 

people of this country who are opposed to the 

employment of chaplains by Congress, as well 

as in the Army and Navy. I do not propose to 

take up time in discussmg that question here; 

but my object now is to move an amendment, the 

purpose of which is to open the daily sessions of 

this body with prayer by the various clergymen 

of Washington in turn. I move to strike out the 

whole of the resolution after the word **l2e- 

soZoed," and insert: 

That the ministers of the Gospel in Washington citv be 
requested by thu President of the Senate to open the daily 
sessions of the Senate witti prayer. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Let the resolution and amend- 
ment lie over. I did not suppose there would be 
in the Senate a single objector to my resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution 
will lie over. 

COMMITTEES AND THEIR CLERKS. • 

Mr. BENJAMIN. As it seems to be the de- 
sire of the Senate that the report of the special 
committee in regard to the 8tandin|p committees 
and their clerks should now be considered, I offer 
it in the shape of a resolution : 

Resolitdf That thft34th rule of the Senate be amended 
to rpad as follows : 

Rule 34. The following standing committees shall be ap- 
pointed nt the commencement of each session, with Ipave 
to report by btll4>r otherwitie : 

A Committee on Foreign Relations, to consist of seven 
members. 

A Committee on Finance, to consist of s«>ven members. 

A Committee on Commerce, to consist of seven mem- 
bers. 

A Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia, to con-, 
siht of five members. 

A Committee on Naval Affairs, to consist of five mem- 
bers. 

A Committee on the Judiciary, to consist of seven mem- 
bers. 

A Committee on the Post Ofllce and Post Roads, to con- 
sist of seven members. 

A Committee on PubljC Lands, to consist of seven mem- 
bers. 

A Committee on Private Land Claims, to consist of five 
members. 

A Committee on Indian Afihirs, to consist of seven mem- 
bers. 

A Committee on Pensions and Revolutionary Claims, to 
consist of five members. 

A Committee on Claims, to consist of five memhr^rs. 

A Committee on tlie Diittrict of Columbia, to consist of 
seven members. 

A Committee on Patents and the Patent Office, to con- 
sist of five members. 

A Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to con* 
sist of five members, who shall have power also to act 
jointly with the same Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

A Committee on Territories, to consist of seven members. 

A Committee on the Library, to consistof five members. 

A Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, to consist of five members, to whom 
shall bo referred all resolutions directing the payment of 
money out of the contingent fund of the Senate, or cre- 
ating a charge on the same. 

A Committee on Printing, to consist of three membere, 
to whom shall be referred every question on the printing 
of documents^ reports, or other mauer transmitted by cither 
of the Executive Depeu-tments, and all memorials, petitions, 
accompanying documents, tc^ether with all otber matter 
the printing of which shall he moved, excepting bills ori- 
ginating in Congress, resolutions offered by any Senator, 
comnmnications from the Legislatures, or conventions law- 
fully called, of the respective States, and motions to print 
by order of the standing committees of the Senate. Mo- 
tions to print additional numl)ers shall likewise be referred 
to said committee ; and when the report shall be in (hvor 
of printing additional numbcm, it shall be accompanied by 
an estimate of the probable cost ; and it shall be the duty 
of such Committee on Printing to report, in every case, in 
ope day, or sooner, if practicable ; the said committee shall 
also supervise and direct the procuring of maps and draw- 
i ings accompanying documenu onlered to be printed. 

A Committee on Engrossed nillf*, to consist of three mem- 
bers, whose duty it shall be to examine all bills, amend* 
ments, resoktlions, or motions, before they go out of Uie 
possession ofthe Senate ; and shall deliver the same to the 
Secretary of the Senate, who shall enter upon tlie Journal 
that the same have lieen correctly engrossed. 

A Comroittee on Enrolled Bills to consist of three mem- 
bers. 

Each ofthe foregoing committees shall he entitled to em- 
ploy a clerk, with the exception ofthe six following, which 
shall not be entitled to a clerk, viz : 

1. The Committee on Patents and the Patent Ofltce. 

fi. The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

3. The Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses ofthe Senate. 

4. The Committee on the Librar}'. 

5. The Committee on Engrossed Bills. 

6. The Committee on Enrolled Bills. 
The clerks ofthe Committees on Finance, Printing, and 

Claims, siiall be permanent clerks, at u salary of $1,KK) per 
< annum. 



The clerks employed by all the otber committees shall 
receive a compensation of six dollars per diem during the 
time of their actual employment, Sundays included, and at 
the close of the second session of each Congress shall be 
entiUed to on extra compensation, equal to the amount of 
their per diem for sixty days. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Did the Senator from 
Louisiana accept the amendment proposed by the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Anairs 
[Mr. Weller] at the regular session, increasing 
the Committee on Military Affairs to seven mem- 
bers.' 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I make no objection. I 
have no authority to accept an amendment in 
behalf of a special committee, but I make no op- 
position on my own part. 

Mr. SEWARD. I wish to make a suggestion 
in relation to the disposition of this matter. It 
is familiar to those who have been m^nbers of 
the Senate heretofore, that this subject has been 
examined by a committee, of which the honor- 
able Senator from Louisiana was chairman, and 
that he made a written report; but the subject 
was not aoted on definitely by the late Senate 
before its adjournment. It is to be observed, that 
now it comes into the Senate not as such a report, 
for all the business of the last session is ended 
and disposed of in some way or other, and this 
can only be regarded as a new proposition, so far 
as this Senate is concerned, presented by the 
honorable Senator from Louisiana. While I, for 
one, should be very glad to go on and dispose of it, 
I remember, at the same time, that some members 
of the present Senate are entirely unacouainted 
with the whole subject, and they have tne same 
interest in it that we all have. As there can be 
no necessity for immediate action, I suggest to 
the Senate that it had better lie over until to-mor- 
row. In the mean time, those who have now 
come into the Senate will have an opportunity to 
see the report, and we can then take it up and 
dispose of it. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I presume there will 
be very little difference of opinion as to what I 
desire, and I wish to perfect tne proposition while 
it is before the Senate. The Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs really performs as much labor as 
any committee of the Senate. In addition to the 
ordinary duties of a Committee on Military Af- 
fairs this report devolves on them all the duties 
formerly discharged by the Committee on the 
Militia. While increasing the duty, it dimin- 
ishes the number of members of the committee. 
I trust there will be no opposition to increasing 
the number of the committee to seven. I move 
that amendment. 

While I am on the floor, I wish to inquire of 
the Senator from Louisiana, what is his object in 
introducing the clause requiring the Committee 
on Printing to report in every case within one 
day, or sooner if possible.' 

Mr. STUART. I understood the Senator from 
New York to object to the consideration of this 
question to-day. If so, it cannot be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not 
understand the Senator from New York to object 
to the consideration of the resolution. If so, it 
must lie over. 

Mr. STUART. I inquire of the Senator from 
New York, if I understood him correctly as ob- 
jecting to the consideration of the resolution ? 

Mr. Reward. I did not object to its con- 
sideration. I merely made a suggestion to the 
Senate as to the proper course of proceeding. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. What I have said is 
pertinent to the question. I invite the attention 
of the Senate to the propriety of the amendment 
I have moved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Alabama will please suspend his remarks for a 
moment. The Chair considers this an original 
resolution presented by the Senator from Louis- 
iana; and if objected to, it must lie over under 
the rules. If there be no objection, the Senator 
from Alabama will proceed. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. This is die 
beginning of a new Senate, and everything should 
commence dp noeo. We have no rules; we have 
n^ committres; we have nothing preparatory to 
legislation. I object to debating gone-by business. 
If my objection can be powerful enough to pre- 
vent its consideration, and make it lie over until 
next session, I object to it. 
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•The VICE PRESIDENT. ObjecUon being 
made to the consideration of the resolution, it 
will lie over until to-morrow. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I hope the Senator from 
Kentucky will withdraw his objection. It is man- 
ifest that there is much to be done at the present 
session, and we have time enough now to do it. 
It is the ordinary course, I understand, to arrange 
these matters at the beginning of the session. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I withdraw 
my objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution is 
before the Senate. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I wish to inquire of 
the Senator from Louisiana the object of requiring 
the Committee on Printing to report in one day or 
sooner if possible ?' 

Mr. BHNJAMIN. I will read to my friend 
from Alabama the existing rule of the Senate on 
that subject, which we saw no motive for chang- 
ing: *' and it shall be the duty of>.8uch Committee 
on Printing to report in evcrjr case in one day, or 
sooner if practicaole." That is now the standing 
rule. We propose no change in it. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Tliat rule has not been 
observed since the Committee on Printing was 
formed.. It is physically impossible for that com- 
mittee to report m one day on every proposition 
referred to tnem. I move to strike out that restric- 
tion, so as to leave the Committee on Printing a 
reasonable time to consider questions, and not 
require them to disregard the rules of the Senate. 
If they attended to no other matters, the business 
before the Committee on Printinff is enough to 
require the attention of its members the whole 
time. To insist on their reporting in one day, is 
nn invidious distinction against them, which I 
trust the Senate will not impose upon the Com- 
mittee on Printing. I move to strike out that 
restriction. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. In answer to the objec- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama, who has been, 
like myself, a member of the Committee on Print- 
ing for some years past, I will state to him that 
the select Qommittee to which this subject was 
referred made a very essential modification in the 
rule in reference to the duties of the Committee 
on Printing, at my suggestion. By comparing 
the new rule with the old one, he will find that 
such a modification was made. It has been cus- 
tomary, under the old rule, to print certain exec- 
utive documents sent here, as a matter of course, 
without first referring them to the Committee on 
Printing. It has been found in practice, that 
printing these documents at once, without any 
consideration, has led to considerable abuse. If 
they go to the Committee on Printing, the proba- 
bility is, that in many cases that committee would 
properly report against printing them at all, and 
ihu^ save a very considerable expense. For 
instance, a member, for some purpose of his own, 
or to gratify some friend, moves a resolution 
calling for the proceedings of a court-martial, or 
something of that kind. Those proceedings come 
here, and prove to be a very large bundle of 
papers, mating a considerable volume — q. volume 
m which nobody in the Senate, and^hardly any- 
body in the country, is interested. A motion to 
print is made, and no one feeling any interest in 
the subject, that motion is agreed to as a matter 
of course, and the printing takes place; when, 
if it were referred to the Committee on Printing, 
they would examine the matter, and in many 
cases find that the printing was entirely unneces- 
sary for the action of the Senate, and thus the 
expense of printing would be saved. 

A^ain, it has been suggested in regard to the 
President's message and accompanying docu- 
ments, that a very considerable portion of those 
documents are mere useless matter for purposes 
of public distribution — such as bids made for con- 
tracts, and items of that description, which are 
of no general interest whatever, and communicate 
no information of any value to the country. By 
refi.'rring to the Committee on Printing documents 
of thaUdoscription, they might be very much less- 
ened in size, and thus a large expense would be 
saved. The alteration in the rule to which I Kdffe 
alluded, is to provide for referring all documents, 
except certain legislative documents — such as 
r«port8 of committees — to the Cormnitteeon Print- 
ing in the J&rst instance. That suggestion, which 



was made by me, the special committee on this 
subject adopted; and I hope the Senate will adopt 
it. 

The other portion to which the Senator from 
Alabama has alluded, he will see, on exalnin- 
ation, has heretofore been part of the rule. It is 
merely put in for the purpose of-hastcning the 
action of the Committee on Printing. It is not 
rigidly enforced. It is not expected that in all 
cases the Committee on Printing will report within 
twenty-four hours, but in many cases there is 
no difficulty in doing so, and it ought to be done. 
Where they need more time, they can undoubt- 
edly take it, and a report is proper if it comes in 
after a day has passed. As a general rule, while 
I have been a member of the committee, we have 
endeavored — I think the honorable chairman will 
bear me out in the assertion— to make our reports 
concerning printing just as soon as we could. If 
we could make them in twenty -four hours we 
have done so. If we had not the information to 
enable us to do it we deferred the report. We 
have never found the slightest practical difficulty 
in regard to this portion of the rule. I dare say 
none would ever be found. It may as well stand 
as it is — a hint to the Committee on Printing that 
they are expected to make their reports with as 
much speed as is practicable under the circum- 
stances. I see no object in striding out this por- 
tion of the rule, because my own experience is, 
that has been productive of no sort of practical 
harm or inconvenience. At the same time, how- 
ever, I am not disposed to be strenuous in rela- 
tion to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Alabama 
to strike out that portion of the proposed rule 
which requires the Committee on Printing to re- 
I port in every case within one day or sooner if 
practicable. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I concur in the alter- 
ation of the rule suggested ^y the* Senator from 
Maine as salutary and proper; but I ask him if 
he is not aware, us a member of the Committee 
on Printing, that we have complied with the 
requirement that we shall report in one day only 
in special instances, where from the importunities 
of gentlemen submitting motions to print, we 
have been induced to report in a short time. I am 
not willing to act under a rule and yet be obliged 
to refuse to conform to its requirements. 

Besides, the adoption of this feature now, when 
we are framing a new rule, would seem to imply 
an official delinquency on the part of the Printing 
Committee if they do not hereafter report within 
one day after a proposition is submitted to them. 
My colleagues on that committee will bear me 
witness to the fact, that there have been cases 
before us in regard to which it would be wholly 
impossible, unless we neglected all our other 
duties, 10 comply with this provision. As I have 
said, I do not like to act under a rule unless I can 
conform to its requirements as a member of the 
Committee on Printing, if I am to continue on 
that committee. Matters come before that com- 
mittee, and are likely to be before it hereafter to 
attend to, which would require almost the whole 
time of the members in the committee-room, with- 
out attending to business in the Senate. The 
members of that committee are members of other 
committees, and they have not always time imme- 
diately to attend to every proposition that may 
be referred to them. I see no propriety in requir- 
ing that committee to do what the Senate knows 
they cannot do. When matters of this kind are 
referred to the committee, there is an implied 
obligation^hat they will take them up and con- 
sider them at the earliest practicable period, with- 
out the additional requirement of a provision of 
this kind in the rules; If the committee should 
be unmindful of it, I venture to say the gentleman 
introducing the subject to the notice of the Senate 
would very soon remind the committee of the 
necessity of prompt action. I move to strike out 
this clause, so as to let the Committee on Printing 
stand on the same footing as all other commit- 
tees. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I was glad to hear the Sen- 
ator from Maine, my colleague on the Printing 
Committee, speak as he has spoken of the dili- 
gence of that committee in the performance of its 
duties. I concur with him in much that he has 



said. At the same time, I must say that I think 
the provision incorporated into the proposed rule 
by the Senator from Louisiana is unjust to that 
committee. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Allow me to remind the 
Senator from Arkansas that it is not incorporated 
by the Senator from Louisiana,! but it is one of 
the standing rules of the Senate, and has been so 
ever since we have been members of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then it is now to be made 
a law on us by another declaration. If it was a 
standing rule before, and was not abrogated, I 
presume the practice under it might have justified 
the course hitherto taken. But now here is a 
clear declaration that the Committee on Printing 
shall, in every case, report in one day or sooner, 
if practicable. If that was the rule before, it is 
now to be reenacted and reenforced more clearly. 
In order to do this, that committee must hoM a 
meeting every day when an order for printing is 
referred to it, and this will throw on it a buraen 
that will prevent its members from attending to 
any other committee duties. I am not willinjg 
to stand in that attitude, or to be thus coerced. 
There arc many matters referred to the Commit- 
tee on Printing which not only do not need im- 
mediate action, but ought never to be acted upon 
at all; and there are many of them that the com- 
mittee never does act upon, because that has 
seemed to be the most agreeable method to the 
Senate; and, as- we believed, the most seosible 
manner of managing such subjects. 

Now, the Senate is called upon to enact into 
a positive rule, that the Committee on Printing 
shall, in every case, report in one day 6r sooner, 
if practicable. I object to it on personal grounds^ 
If any such provision was in the old rule I never 
knew it. If it be now adopted, the result will be« 
that the first time the feelings of a Senator become 
excited for the want of a report from the commit- 
tee on some proposition of nis, he can rise on this 
floor, and assail me as a member of the commit- 
tee, if I should be on it; and I shall certainly not 
be on it if this provision be adopted. A Senator, 
excited and irritated because his business is not 
reported upon immediately, can rise, and charge 
upon the committee a violation of the rules of 
this body. He can point them to this provision, 
and say: *< Here is the law under whicii you act, 
and you have failed in the discharge of your du- 
ties. '* Before his intemperance carried him too 
far, I should like to be able to sive him back that 
which he sent me; but here I snould have staring 
me in the face this provision of the rule. I do 
not desire to be placed in an attitude where gen- 
tlemen arc invited to assail me with the authority 
of law on their side, when I know that my course 
is just ^nd right. 

This rule says that the Committee on Printing 
shall report in one day or sooner if practicable. 
Who ever heard of such a thing in regard to any 
other matter on the face of the earth ? Was any 
such regulation ever made in regard to any other 
committee ? Is it not presumable that if tnere bs 
a necessity for an immediate report, the commit- 
it that clerks are necessary for certain committees, 
tee will be honest enough and intelligent enough 
to see it? Unless the Printing Qommittee has been 
derelict, I see no reason for laying such extra 
bonds on their shoulders. 

I trust the Senate will not adopt a resolutioiu 
of this character. If the}(do, I shall certainly 
ask the Senate to excuse me from serving on that 
committee. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. And so shall I. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not want to serve on it 
anyhow. It is the most loathesome committee 
in the body to serve upon in many points of 
view. If 1 am to serve on it any longer, this 
requirement must not be put on me. f do not 
believe the authority of this body can make roe 
submit to it and serve on that committee. 

Mr. STUART. I am very desirous, as one 
member of this body, to retain on the Committee 
on Printing my honorable friends from Arkansas 
and Alabama; and I think the Senate may, with 
great propriety, agree to the .amendment which 
they suggest, although it has been correctly said 
by the honorable Senator from Maine, that this 
provision of the rule proposed by the Senator 
from Louisiana is a precise copy of the rule as it 
now stands, and although it is true that it does not 
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require that committee to report m a day unless 
it 18 practicable to report in a day, ana if it is 
practicable to report sooner, they are to report 
sooner. We have a right at any time to pass a 
resolution of the Senate instructing any commit- 
tee of this body to report according to our pleas- 
ure. If the Senate tnink there has been unne- 
cessary or inconvenient delay, they may rectify 
It at any moment by adopting a resolution that 
the committee shall report forthwith or at a par- 
ticular time. Being or opinion that this commit- 
tee, as now organized, is one of great vigilance 
and exceeding usefulness in this body, I think the 
Senate may, without any sort of fear of iniury 
or delay to the public business, make sucn an 
amendment to this rule as has been moved by the 
honorable Senator from Alabama. That will 
place the Committee on Printing on the same 
footing as every other committee of the body, 
which is, and can be, offensive to none, and will 
certainly answer every business object that we 
have in view. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I do not design to debate 
thiii^atter, but simply to explain it, because it 
strikes me there is a great deal of unnecessary 
feeling in r^ard to it. The Senator from Ark- 
ansas, the Senator from Alabama, and myself, 
have served on the Printing Committee for three 
or four years together, and we never found out 
until this morning how much we had suffered in 
consequence of this rule. We have now found 
out how much we have suffered, and how much 
we are likely to suffer. The truth is, that if the 
expression is pointed right, if you put a comma 
afUr the word **day,*' and then another comma 
after the word " sooner," there is no requirement 
that the committee shall report in one day, unless 
it be^practicable. Thus pointed, the provision 
reads: ** It shall be the duty of such Committee 
on Printing to report, in every case, in one day, 
or sooner, if practicable;'* so that the words ** if 
practicable" apply as muclyto the " one day" as 
to the ** or sooner," and it has been so construed 
practically. As a matter of fact, the committee 
nas gone on and done its duty, and reported just 
as soon as was practicable, and therefore has 
complied literally with the rule. If, however, 
anybody has any objection to the retention of this 
clause, there is no reason why it should not be 
stricken out. I rose not to de/end it, but simply 
to say that, finding it there and knowinc that it 
had never done any harm in the world, f simply 
left it there. If the members of the Committee 
on Printing desire it to be stricken out, I have no 
objection to striking it out. 

Mr. JOHNSON. As to the remark in regard 
to what I have suffered, I have only to say that 
I never was aware before that there was any such 
provision in the rule. If there are those here 
who are skillful in rules, and peculiarly versed in 
them, I must4fcay that their studies have taken a 
very different direction from mine. I believe an 
examination of tlie rules must take a great deal 
of time. I have no doubt the mind which has 
made such an examination is considerably im- 
proved. It certainly would be a great task, unless 
a man were compelled to underUike it in order to 
be able to preside in the chair. We are well 
aware that few members know the rules. I doubt 
whether five gentlemen in ^lis body were ever 
before aware that there was in this rule any such 
^requisition on the Committee on Printing. Now 
we all know it, for attention is called to it. I am 
not willing that it shall be adopted, and if it be, 
I shall not consent to serve longer on that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I concur with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Printing, [Mr. John- 
son.] Although 1 have been a member of that 
committee for four years, I never before knew 
that there was such a requirement in the rule. I 
have endeavored to disdiarge my duty as soon 
AS possible. If this provision is now to be made 
Ijy a vote of the Senate, I very frankly say I do 
not desire to be longer a member of this commit- 
tee. Why will not gentlemen leave us as other 
committees are left? Of course the committee wijl 
in every case report as soon as practicable, without 
there being such a requirement in the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 



Mr. FITZPATRICK. Will the Senator from 
Louisiana agree to the amendment to substitute 
seven for five members on the Committee on 
Military Affairs ? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I had the honor before to 
tell my friend from Alabama that I had no objec- 
tion individually. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK., I offer that amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PEIARCE. I wish to make a suggestion 
to the Senator from Louisiana which, perhaps, 
will answer my purpose, and without moving 
any amendment. The separate rules of the Sen- 
ate prescribe what committees shall be appointed, 
and of what number of members they shall con- 
sist, with one exception. There is one commit- 
tee which is appointed under the authority of a 
joint rule of the two Houses, and I think, there- 
fore, it is not proper for us to interfere with that 
committee under this separate plan of the Senate. 
The 20th joint rule prescribes that there shall be 
a Joint Committee on the Library, to consist of 
three members on the part of the Senate, and 
three on the part of the House of Representa- 
tives. The reasons for this are very obvious, 
and I think very proper. Inasmuch as this com- 
mittee is the creation of the joint rule of the two 
Houses, it seems to me proper that it should be 
undisturbed, until* by the action of the two 
Houses that joint rule be changed. I hope the 
Senator from Louisiana will assent to striking 
from his resolution that portion of it which re- 
lates to the Committee on the Library, and leave 
it until the next session, when, if it be desirable, 
the two Houses can make any change which 
may be required. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I have no objection to 
that. The proposition for the amendment of the 
34th rule of the Senate, as I have submitted it, 
was agreed to unanimously by the five members 
of the Senate who were appointed a special com- 
mittee for that purpsse at the last session. I do 
not feel justified in accepting any proposition on 
behalf of the committee, but individually I make 
no objection to this change. 

Mr. PEARCE. I move, then, that so much 
of the resolution as relates to the Committee on 
the Library be stricken out. Let it stand under 
the joint rule of the two Houses which created 
the committee, prescribed the number of its mem- 
bers, and defined its duties. My amendment is 
to strike out the words *' a Committee on the 
Library, to consist of five members." 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I suggest whether it 
would not be as well simply to strike out ** five 
members," and insert ** three members," which 
is the present number. 

Mr. PEARCE. In the original 34th rule of 
the Senate there is nothing said about the Com- 
mittee on the Library. This committee has its 
organization prescribed by a joint rule of tlie two 
Houses. I desire it to remain under the joint 
rule, unaffected by any action here. 

Mr. FES6ENDEN. Very well. 

The' amendment was agreed to. « 

Mr. JONES. I desire to offer an amendment 
as to the Committee on Pensions. I move to 
amend that portion of the resolution which relates 
to that committee by striking out ** five mem- 
bers," and inserting "seven members." That 
committee had upwards of two hundred cases 
before it at the last session. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I have no objection. 

Mr. FOSTER. It will be noticed that the 
resolution now before the Senate proposes to 
connect with the Committee on Pensions the 
Committee on Revolutionary Claims, which is 
now a separate committee. The resolution pro- 
poses to merge these two committees into one. I 
wish to keep them divided, and I shall offer an 
amendment for that purpose after the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa shall have been dis- 
posed of. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BAYARD. One portion of this resolution 
provides that certain committees shall not have 
clerks. Among those is the Committee on Public 
Buildings. I move to amend the resolution by 
striking out that committee from that portion of 
the resolution, the effect of which will be to give 



it a clerk. I have been chairmarf of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings for four sessions of 
Congress 

liC FESSENDEN. I suggest to the Senator 
the propriety of withholding that amendment 
until we come to the consideration of the employ- 
ment of clerks. Let us first fix the number of 
committees and of their members, and provide 
for clerks afterwards. 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not know that there is 
any particular order to be observed in disposing^ 
of this question. I take it the resolution is before 
us as a whole. I offer this amendment to it; and 
I ask for the sense of the Senate upon it. I wish 
to state, in a very few words, my reasons for the 
amendment, and I do not know that it will lead 
to debate. If the Senate refuses to allow this 
committee a clerk, which it has had since I have 
been a member of it, I shall certainly. ask the 
Senate to excuse me from service as the chairman 
of the Committee on Public Buildings. The 
reason why a clerk to this- committee is necessary 
is simply that its duties are not divisible, as are' 
those of other committees. The members act 
more as an advisory body, and as a check on the 
chairman, than to save him from any labor. The 
Committee on the Library, for all those matters 
which require time and labor, have the officers of 
the Library to attend to them, and to make the 
inouiries necessary for the purpose of giving 
information to the committee. The chairman or 
the Commrttee on Public Buildings must acquire 
a great deal of information in rceard to matters 
coming before the committee. To do this, requires 
more time than I, consistently with my duties on 
other committees, could undertake to give to it 
without having a clerk. I think the special com- 
mittee have not weighed the fact that of necessity 
the entire duties of the Committee on Public 
Buildings, so far as labors are concerned, devolve 
on the chairman, and arc not divisible among the 
members. I think there should be a clerk to thatt 
committee. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I have before me a list of 
all the committees of the Senate, and of the num- 
ber of subjects referred to each committee at the 
first session of the Thirty -Fourth Congress, with 
the number of reports made by each committee. 
In looking at this list, it could not but strike those 
who were engaged in revising the rules of the 
Senate that there was an abuse so far as regards 
the employment of clerks by the committees. 
For instance: the Committee on Commerce had 
two hundred and twenty-eight references, and, 
made one hundred and ten reports; the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs had two hundred and thir- 
teen references, and made one hundred and for- 
ty-eight reports; and so on. Numerous other 
committees had references by hundreds, and 
made reports by dozens. The Committee on 
Public Buildings had referred to them seven mat- 
ters, and made not one report. Upon this ex- 
hibit, the special committee appointed to revise 
the rules of the Senate could not perceive on what 
ground the Committee on Public Buildings could 
expect to have a clerk retained in its service. If, 
however, as my friend from Delaware says, it is 
absolutely essential, from the nature of the busi- 
ness of that committee, to retain a clerk, I per« 
sonally can make no objection; but with the 
exhit>it of the business of the committees, it cer- 
tainly appeared to us that no clerk was necessary 
for tliat committee. 

Mr. BAYARD. If the data of the honorable 
Senator were the true basis of calculation — if that 
was the true mode of estimating the labor of the 
committee, undoubtedly his conclusion wouM bo 
correct; but the matters referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings do not require reports to be 
made. In many cases we have asked to be dis- 
charged without any further report. There are 
duties connected with the Committee on Public 
Buildings outside of all references of individual 
petitions or other matters requiring investigation, 
and as I stated before, the labor of that investi- 
gation falls entirely on the chairman of the com- 
mittee. I do not say that it is severe intellectual 
labor, but it occupies time. There is information 
to be collected; and if the chairman isi obliged to 
attend to it, he must necessarily devote his whole 
time to it, to the exclusion of his dutief on other 
committees. 1 have occupied a position as ^ 
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member of the Committees on the Judiciary and 
on the Library, and I know that you cannot tell, 
from the number of reports alone, what is the ex- 
tent of labor of a committee. I know in regard 
to one of the committees of this body of which 
I was formerly a member, one half of the reports 
were made by the clerk. Differing from some 
gentlemen with whom I had conversation on the 
subject, under no circumstances would I, as a 
member of a committee, ever permit a clerk to 
draw up a report for me. I should draw it up my- 
self, and he might copy it. I would never intrust 
to him the power of making a report. I do not 
think that is the proper use of a clerk. I am per- 
fectly satisfied that any gentleman who takes the 
position will find that the labor of chairman of 
the Committee on Public Buildings is greater than 
he anticipated — that it is labor which' requires 
time to perform, and more time than he can afford, 
consistently with his other duties, without a clerk. 
I have no objection to remaining on that commit- 
tee as a member, but I shall certainly ask to be 
excused from serving as chairman if that commit- 
tee be denied a clerk. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The special committee 
were obliged to act on some sort of principle in 
relation to the matter intrusted to them. I know 
it is a very invidious matter to talk about these 
clerks, and to allow them to some commiitces and 
refuse them to others. When I was a member 
of the other House of Congress, a dozen or more 
years ago, there were but two or throe commit- 
tees in the Senate or the House of Representatives 
to which clerks were allowed. It has got to be 
the case now that every committee has a clerk, 
whether it has anything to do or not, and it is 
substantially the case with many of them that 
the clerk is simply clerk of the cnairman, to do 
his private business. If we are to sanction that 
system, I do not see why each member of the 
Senate should not have a clerk just as well as the 
chairman of a committee which has no business 
for a clerk to do. I take it the Committee on 
Public Buildings has no other business to do but 
what is referred to it by the Senate. If it has 
anything to do, it must be in regard to matters 
put in its charge by the Senate. The exhibit 
which the Senator from Louisiana has made, 
shows that in nine months only seven matters 
were referred to it, and no report made on any 
one of them. The honorable Senator from Del- 
aware says that it is nevertheless a position the 
business of which takes time. 1 should be happy 
if he would explain to me what kind of business 
that committee has to do which is not referred to 
it by the Senate of the United States, and what 
it is that takes time. 

Mr. BAYARD. I wish the honorable Senator 
were a member of the committee. If he were, he 
would find out. No reports were made, because 
they were deemed unnecessary in those cases; but 
the subjects were all considered and investigated, 
and that required time and labor on the part of the 
chairman. I am no architect; and I do not pro- 
fess to have any particular knowledge of the build- 
ings and grounds upon which work is going on 
here. I must obtain the information necessary 
to understand the appropriations which I have to 
recommend for public works — such as your dome, 
your water-works, your Capitol extension, on 
which I am entirely un instructed, unless I obtain 
information by specific inquiry. Does the honor- 
able Senator suppose that does not take time? If 
he were placed in my situation, he would find 
that it taKes a great deal of time. It is diffi- 
cult for me to specify everything which requires 
time at the hands of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildines; and I can only state the 
general result. The honorable Senator seems to 
disregard the fact, that there are general daties 
connected with the supervision of the public 
grounds involving the necessity of going over 
them, ascertaining their locality, and learning 
what appropriations are necessary for their im- 
provement. There are twenty or thirty or forty 
appropriations asked for each session, and it re- 
quires a great deal of time and labor to investigate 
and determine as to the propriety of allowing or 
disallowing them. These dfuties are necessarily 
indivisible. They devolve on the chairman, ne 
brings the information which he collects before 
the committee, as an advisory body, to explain 



these matters to them, and take their judgment 
on them. 

I made no report this session in two cases, 
which I did not examine simply from inability 
on account of sickness to do so; but every case 
referred to the committee is always the subject 
of examination and consideration. Repeatedly, 
instead of reporting on4hem,as we did not think 
any action necessary, we simply asked to be dis- 
charged. I have no desire to retain the position 
of chairman of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings. I only stale what my experience is. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. We may as well settle 
this question in regard to the Committee on Public 
Buildings as any other. I know there is, and 
always has been on tltepartof the members of the 
Senate, a great aversion to objecting to the em- 
ployment of a clerk by any committee the chair- 
man of which desired that one should be ap- 
pointed; but still the matter must be settled one 
way or the other; we must cither adopt the prin- 
ciple that every committee which asks foraclerk 
shall be allowed one, or we must go into an ex- 
amination and say that no committee shall be 
allowcdwi clerk, unless the business of that eiDm- 
mittec is such as to render a clerk necessary. A 
committee clerkship has got to be an office, and 
an office which is sought for. It is well paid. It 
adds to the expenses, of the Government. Unless 
there is business for him to do, I see no reason 
why a clerk should be appointed to a committee 
simply because a committee exists. 

I confess I am greatly at a loss to reconcile one 
of the ideas of the honorable Senator from Del- 
aware with another. He will not trust a clerk to 
draw up a report for him ; a clerk to him is a mere 
scribe to do writing under his direction. He 
wants to acquire certain information. Can he get 
that information from a common clerk ? He says 
he is unacquainted with architecture and the lay- 
ing out of public grounds, that he is rcouired to 
obtain information on those subjects. Does he 
get it from a clerk ? 

Mr. BAYARD. Through a clerk. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. He can get it as well 
through a messenger. If the clerx is merely to 
carry a letter to somebody else, and bring an 
answer back, it can be done as well, through a 
messenger, or through the post office, as throueh 
a clerk. I do not understand the logic and the 
facts the honorable Senator adduces. Unless the 
Senate adopt the system that every committee 
which desires a clerk shall have one for its con- 
venience, or the convenience of its chairman, I 
see no reason why this committee should be 
allowed a clerk. If, however, the Senate choose 
to decide that a clerk shall be allowed in all cases, 
wherever one may be desired by the members 
composing a committee, so be it; I can only vote 
against it and let it go. 

Mr. BAYARD. This report allows clerks to 
all committees except certain specified ones, to 
which they are not allowed. If 1 were disposed 
to enter into the matter, I could call on gentlemen 
to explain why and wherefore they except some 
and include other committees, and they would be 
unable, perhaps, to give the exact amount of labor 
they hack to perform, and the duties the clerk had 
to perform, as I have been in this case. 

The first of the excepted committees is the 
Committee on .Enrolled Bills. Every one can 
easily understand that that committee requires 
no clerk. The bills are prepared, and all the 
members of the committee have to do is to read 
them over and attach to them their initials, for 
the purpose of certifying that they are correct. 
The Committee on Engrossed Bills is in a similar 
position. The Committee on the Library is the 
next of the excepted ones. I have already ex- 
plained to the .Senate that the officers connected 
with the library perform all the functions of a 
clerk for the Committee on the Library, without 
the necessity of there being a special clerk for 
that committee. But for that it would be obliged 
to have a clerk. Most of the labor fails on the 
chairman, and he would be obliged to have a 
clerk but for the assistance rendered him by the 
officers of the library. The next on the excepted 
list is the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. That is a 
mere committee of decision. The accounts are 
laid before the committee by the Secretary of the 



Senate, and the committee does nothing but look 
over them and examine them. 

There are two others on this excepted list — the 
Committee on Public Buildings and the Commit- 
tee on Patents and the Patent Office. As to the 
Committee on Patents, I know so little about its 
duties, never having; been a member of it, that I 
can not say whether it ought to be excepted or not. 
These are the only two committees, in fact, which 
arc denied a clerk that could have any use for 
one; and as to one of these committees I cannot 
say that a clerk is necessary. As to the other, I 
can. If I chose to go over the list, though it 
would be an invidious task, I think I could show 
that committees have been allowed clerks whose 
abors are not greater or more onerous. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I have been a member 
of the Committee on Patents for two Congresses. 
It appears from the record that it has a great deal 
more business to do than the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. I do not know the 
number of subjects referred to the Committee on 
Patents, but I know that it has made a very con- 
siderable number of reports; I have made Some 
myself, and others have made more. Still, my 
experience on that committee satisfied' tne that a 
clerk to it was of no manner of use. He may- 
notify members when the meetings are to be heia, 
request their attendance, and do a little wriUng; 
but he is of no service to the labors of the com- 
mittee; and, therefore, at my suggestion, that com- 
mittee was not allowed a clerk in this report. I 
thought we could make a saving there. 

Mr. BAYARD. The labors of that committee, 
I presume, are divisible, and can be assigned to 
its different members. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. We mi^ht as well, on 
that principle, make the Committee on Public 
Buildings consist of one member. I was not 
aware before that the Senator from Delaware -per- 
formed all the duties of that committee, and that 
the other members #f it were mere men of straw, 
holding a place on the list, but not doing anything 
— not even thinking. 

Mr. BAYARD. I made no such application 
as that the members of the committee were men 
of straw. The honorable Senator is not justified 
by anything I have said, in using such a remark. 
I spoke of the other members of the committee 
as being advisory; their judgment is necessary; 
but I said the labor fell not on them but on tne 
chairman more peculiarly than in other commit- 
tees. If the honorable Senator quotes my lan- 
guagQ, I will thank him to state it in my words, 
and not represent, or rather, misrepresent me as 
using a term in reference to the members of the 
committee, which I never made use of. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I made no representation 
whatever. I simply inferred, from what the Sen- 
ator did state, what the rest of the committee 
were. He said the duties were not divisible; that 
they all fell on the chairman; that he had to do 
the whole. If that be the case, of course the other 
members of the committee are mere nobodies. 
The Senator says the labors of that committee aro 
not divisible, and therefore I grant it to be so, 
though I cannot exactly comprehend why it is. 
If we have referred seven subjects to a committee 
consisting of six mdhibcrs, I cannot see why one 
subject may not b* committed to one member, 
and another to another, as is done in other cases. 
I say again, according to the Senator's statement 
— not that I attempt to quote his language — as a 
matter of fact, all the remaining members of the 
committee must be men of straw, and nothing else 
except advisory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware is, in the clause 
" each of the foregoing committees shall be enti- 
tled to employ a clerk, with the exception of the 
six following," to strike out of the excepted com- 
mittees the words, ** the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds." 

Mr FESSENDEN. I wish to test that ques- 
tion, and I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
. Mr. MALLORY. I shall vote with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Pubhc Buildings. When 
a Senator rises in his place here, and informs the 
Senate that it has devolved on him, as chairman 
of the committee, more labor than he can conve- 
niently perform, I am willing to take that state* 
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ment; and on that ground alone I will vote to give 
his committee a clerk. 

Mr. RUSK. I shall vote for it on that ground ; 
and, besides, 1 have a very strong conviction on 
mj own mind that a clerk is necessary to the Corn- 
mittee on Public Buildings. There is a very large 
number of public buildings here, and that com- 
mittee must have a great deal of labor to perform. 
In addition to this, my confidence in the chairman 
of the Committee on Public Buildings induces me 
to believe that he would not ask for what was un- 
necessary. I shall therefore vote <or this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I apprehend that if a clerk 
is to be granted on the application of a commit- 
tee, the result of this movement is no change in 
the rules at all. That is what is now done; and 
under that practice what is the result? Nearly 
every committee of this body has a clerk, no mat- 
ter whether it has any business to do or not. 
How does this happen ? How is it that during the 
present session of Congress, committees which 
nave made no reports at all — committees, as was 
stated at a former session, that had never assem- 
bled, that had never had a single meeting, have 
had clerks ? This is the abuse which it was sought 
to correct. Now the special committee come in 
with a proposition that certain committees shall 
have clerks, and that certain others shall not have 
them. It is objected to this report, or rather to 
the proposition now made by the Senator from 
Louisiana, that some person who was chairman 
of a committee during a former session says it is 
proper that committee should have a clerk, and 
we are told that we must vote to assign a clerk to 
that committee, because that statement is made. 
If that be so, we have made by this movement 
no change at all. 

If this be done to-day, the same thing will be 
done to-morrow, for some of the other committees 
which, according to this proposition, are to have 
no clerks. Some morning g^ember of another 
committee will rise and propose that it have a 
clerk. It will be enough that that suggestion is 
made by a member of a committee and a clerk will 
be granted if the practice be adopted to-day of 
allowing a clerk on such a suggestion. 

These clerks are very convenient, I Suppose, to 
some members of the committees; but if a clerk 
is given as a mere convenience % the chairman 
of a committee, as was avowed at (he last session, 
to be made use of for the purpose of directing 
documents and performing other duties, clerks 
might, with the same propriety, be assigned to 
every member of this body. I am disposed to be 
governed by the report of the special committee 
which has investigated this matter, which has 
looked into the suoject and examined the busi- 
ness of the various committees. We are told by 
it that clerks arc necessary for certain committees. 
Very well; let us vote for them. It also tells us 
after an examination and a comparison of the 
business of the various committees that certain 
others do not need clerks. I hope the Senate 
will adhere to the report as it is made, and not in 
this instance establish the rule of giving a clerk 
to every committee which asks for one, no matter 
whether it has any business for a clerk or not. 

I do not pretefii to know what business may 
be done by the particular committee which it is 
now said will need a clerk; but 1 prefer to be gov- 
*erned by the report of the special committee which 
has investigated the subject, and therefore, I shall 
vote against allowing a clerk to this committee. 

Mr. MALLORY. The honorable Senator from 
Illinois does not treat the question with entire 
fairness; nor have the remarks which he has made 
responded at all to the brief suggestion I addressed 
to tne Senate. He says we are about to establish 
ft rule giving a clerk to every committee on the 
mere suggestion that one is wanted, and for the 
mere purpose of franking documents. That is 
not the point; nor is it what the Senator from 
Delaware contends for. The Senator from Dela- 
ware makes an exception of one committee, con- 
ceding the report in every other case to be correct. 
I vot^or his proposition on the ground that when 
ft chairman or a committee rises in his place and 
informs the Senate that the public business com- 
piitted to his care requires a clerk, the inference 
i*» of course, that unless we give him one the 
public interest will not be so well subserved; and 
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I think tiMLjudgment of that Senator is superior 
to that o^ne whole Senate on such a point. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wish to inform gentlemen 
that there are no chairmen of committees on this 
floor, and they have no right to speak for their 
committees. There is no cJiairman; there are no 
committees now. The committees have not yet 
been arranged for this session. 

Mr. PUGH. I have more regard for the opin- 
ion of the Senator from Delaware, who has served 
upon the Committee on Public Buildings heretofore 
as chairman, than I have for the opinion of the se- 
lect committee, who know nothing about the busi- 
ness of this committee. I am confirmed in that 
opinion when the chairman of the select committee 
tells us on what principles they have gone. Who- 
ever expected the Committee on Public Buildings 
to make reports in the shape of bills? Their 
business comes on the appropriation bills. I 
think the Senator from Del&ware had the floor for 
three or four hours at the last session, reporting 
amendments to the amount of two or three mil- 
lions of dollars to be placed on one appropriation 
bill. 

I shall vote to give this committee a clerk, and 
if any Senator will move to strike out tlie Com- 
mittee on Patents and the Patent OfiSce from the 
excepted list, I shall vote to strike that out. I 
was a member of two committees at the last 
Congress, and I know that committee service is 
arduous and thankless. I know that' members 
of Congress have correspondence of their own, 
and business of their own to attend to, and I will 
vote to give them every facility to relieve them 
from the troubles which beset them as members 
of committees. I have no doubt that, with the 
exception of the Committee on Contingent Ex- 
penses, the Committee on the Library, the Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills, and the Committee on 
Engrossed Bills, every committee of the Senate 
ought to have a clerk. As to the committees to 
which the Senator from Illinois refers that have 
no business, this report abolishes them all. By 
it we get rid of the Committee on Manufactures, 
the Committee on Agriculture, the Committee on 
the Militia, the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims, the Committee on Roads and Canals, and 
the Committee on Retrenchment. I do not think 
we ought to abolish the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Claims. I believe that will turn out to be 
a mistake, and we shall have to restore that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have given notice that I shall 
move an amendment to that eflect. -^ 

Mr. PUGH. I shall vote with the Senator for 
that amendment; but the committees complained 
of are now abolished. It seems to me that by 
allowing clerks to the committees which I have 
named we shall not increase the expenses of the 
Senate. For my part, I shall vote to give each 
of those committees a clerk, and I have no doubt 
it will be found very beneficial. 

The question being taken on the amendment of 
Mr. Batard, by y»as and nays, resulted — yeas 
24, nays 26; as follows: 

YEAS -> Messrs. Basrard, Bifler, Bright, Brodertck, 
Brown, Butler, Cameron, Douglas, Pitch* Filzpatrick, 
Green, Johnson, Jones, Kennedy, Mallory, Mason, Pugh, 
RcJd, Rusk. Sebastian, Simmons, SlidclJ, Tbomson of New 
Jersey, and Wright— 24. 

NAYS — Messra. Bell of Tennessee, Benjamin, Bipp, 
Clay, Collamer, Davis, Dixon, Doollttle, Durkce, Evans, 
Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hamlin, Harlan, Hoiititon, Iver- 
son, KinfT, Pearce, Seward, Stuart, Toombs, Trumbull, 
Wade, WUson, and Yulee— 06. 

So the amendment was rejected. « 

Mr. FOSTER. 1 move an amendment, in line 
nineteen, to strike out the words "and revolu> 
tionary claims, ''and insert after line twenty, **A 
Committee on Revolutionary Claims, to consist 
of five members." The grounds on which I ask 
this are, I think, such as to entitle the proposition 
to the favorable consideration of the senate. To 
the Committee on Revolutionary Claims, which 
the report proposes to abolish, there have been 
referred during the past Congress one hundred 
and forty-seven cases — a greater number of cases 
than has been referred to almost any committee 
of this body. There are a few committees to 
^which more business has been refersed ; but when 
the character of the business is taken into con- 
sideration, I am persuaded it will be seen that 
this committee has had as much labor as any 



committee of this body. The character of the 
questions referred to it is historical, requiring 
research, time, and labor. Taking the number 
of cases, and the character of the business, into 
account, I hazard nothing in saying that no com- 
mittee has had more real labor thsn this. 

Under these circumstances, I hope this com- 
mittee will not be merged in another, and espe- 
cially in one that I think has really more business 
than any committee of this body — I mean the 
Committee on Pensions, for to that committee 
there were referred, during the- first session of 
this Congress, two hundred and thirty cases — a 
ereater number than to any other committee. 
Now, to put the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims with the Committee on Pensions, would 
be merging two of the most important committees 
of this body, and making an amount of business 
which would be really too onerous for one com- 
mittee to perform. It costs nothing to separate 
the committees. I hope ray amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I can make no opposition 
to the motion of the Senator from Connecticut. 
The special committee supposed the duties of 
the Committees on Pensions and Revolutionary 
Claims might very well be united, inasmuch a< 
the subjects were rermane to each other, and tho 
legislation alto|;etner of a beneficiary class; but 
the chairman of the Committee on Revolutionary * 
Claims [Mr. Evakb] assures me that he does not 
consider that the business of that committee can 
be performed by the Committee on Pensions, in 
addition to the duties^ready devolved on that 
committee. He states to me that they are ardu- 
ous, and require much research. I shall cheer- 
fully agree that these two committees be retained. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PUGH. I move to amend the proposition 
by inserting before the words '* A Committee on 
Foreign Relations," the following: *' A Commit- 
tee of Privileges and Elections, to consist of seven 
members.** 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I hope the Senator will 
give some reason for that proposition. It pro- 
poses the formation of a new committee, and I ^ 
suppose has reference to a particular class of 
business which may come before us at this ses- 
sion. This is certainly not to be adopted without 
some consideration, and I hope the Senate will 
not agree to it simply because it is moved, unless 
some very good reasons be given for forming this 
new committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am not now 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, but 
I have been for many years past. Since I have 
occupied that relation to this body, I think we 
have had about seven cases of contested elections. 
They are rather disagreeable subjects. In every 
parliamentary body, certainly in the Parliament 
of England and in almost all the State Legisla- 
tures, there are such committees as that proposed 
to be formed by my friend from Ohio. A com- 
mittee of privileges and elections is one that ought, 
of its own motion, to take up and consider ques- 
tions of contested election I have been in some 
measure censured, as chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary , for not having taken that course 
in relation to contested elections heretofore. I 
think such a committee as that proposed by mr 
friend from Ohio ought to be raised, and I shall 
vote most wiltinglv for his amendment. 1 know, 
however, that, in doing so, it may be thought that 
i desire to throw oiT some responsibility fronn my 
own committee; but, at the proper time, I shall 
ask to be discharged from serving on any com- 
mittee. I have been for ten years on the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and for six yeara I served on it 
without a clerk. I must say, that I have had on 
that committee very able coadjutors, and I can 
never complain of the reminiscences connected 
with it. My friend from North Carolina, whom 
I now see on the floor, [Mr. Badger,] served 
with me on that committee, and I used to make 
him work a little; and I have had on that com- 
mittee other gentlemen of whom I have very pleas- 
ant recollections. For the first six years that I 
served on it I did a great deal of work. For the 
last four years I have tried to make some of my 

Jroung friends do a portion of the work — particu- 
arly my friend from (Georgia [Mr. Toombs] and 
my friend from Ohio, [Mr. Pucn.] 
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I say that a committee on priWleges and elec- 
tions ought to be raised to take cognizance of cases 
of disputed election at the first day of the session, 
and to purge the body. No body on earth ought 
to allow any foreign man to participate in its pro- 
ceedings. If it is formed on a proceeding in the 
■nature of quo warranto that a man is not entitled 
to a seat here, there should be a committee whose 
business it should be to take cognizance^ of that 
fact. Having proclaimed my purpose to ask leave 
to be excused from serving on any committee, I 
take this occasion to say that I thmk my friends 
who will remain on the Judiciary Committee 
should be relieved from these cases. My friend 
from Georgia, [Mr. Toombs,] my friend from 
Ohio, [Mr. Pugh,] and my friend from Delaware, 
[Mr. bATARD,] will probably remain on that com- 
mittee; and if to the Judiciary Committee are to 
be committed these cases, three men may be se- 
lected to sit with them with a view to the" very 
election case now pending. I am tired of using 
the proscriptive ax to cut olT the heads of my 
friends. I nave had to do it in two or three in- 
stances, but I do not mean to be prosecuting officer 
^ any longer. 

Mr. BENJAMIN^ I am sorry, Mr. President, 
that the amendments suggested by different Sen- 
ators should make me nse oftener than it is my 
habit ^ rise in the Senate, and oftener than is at 
all pleasant to me; but the proposition now pre- 
sented makes it necessary tor me to say a few 
words. 

The suggestion was made, to the special com- 
mittee that it would be |>roper to raise a com- 
mittee on privileges and elections. The special 
committee was composed of five members. One 
was the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
[Mr. Hunter^ another was the chairman of the 
Committee on Territories, [Mr. Douglas;] athird 
was my friend from Maine, [Mr. Fbssendek;] a 
fourth was 'the Senator from Pennsylvania, the 
chairman of the Committee on Claims at the last 
Congress, [Mr. Brodheao;] and the fifth was 
myself. On the proposition made to raise a com- 
mittee of this character, after debate, the vote 
was four against to one for it. The reasons for 
that vote I will state. 

It was suggested that there were very few cases 
of contested elections in the Senate. Unfortu- 
nately, at the last Congress there were two or 
three cases, I believe, which was a very unusual 
state of things. There is but a single case now 
pending. It was suggested that the Committee 
on the Judiciary was one of the most important 
committees of the Senate; that the gentlemen who 
composed it were selected for their legal and par- 
liamentary experience, for their character, stand- 
ing, and intelligence, and were eminently capable 
of deciding those questions which ordinarilyarise 
in relation to privileges and elections. Those 
questions almost always involve purely legal and 
constitutional considerations ; facts are very rarely 
at issue. The constitution of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee renders it eminently adapted to the solu- 
tion of those questions which are raised in matters 
of contested election. Wc felt that no committee 
which could be raised for the special purpose 
could perform these duties so well as this com- 
mittee, selected on the grounds 1 have just sug- 
gested. 

Further, if a committee on privileges and elec- 
tions be raised, as its duties will necessarily be 
very limited, as cases must very rarely arise, it 
will be considered, in ihe course of time, and in 
a very short time, as one of the inferior commit- 
tees of the body , OS one of the committees of least 
importance, as one of those committees on which 
members eminent for their legal and constitutional 
learning will be least disposed to serve. The con- 
sequence will be that the committee will be a weak 
one, or if contested elections arc expected to arise, 
it will be a committee st^ looted purely on party 
grounds. 

Now, sir, I think it may be said, with equal 
truth and pride, that up to the present time, in 
the Senate of the United States, questions of elec- 
tion have been decided in a manner eminently 
judicial — very rarely indeed on partisan consia- 
crations. It is our object to mainuiin this hi^h 
character of the Senate. It is our object to main- 
tain it by referring these questions to a Committee 
on the Judiciary, composed of eminent lawyers, 



men eminentin le^lland constitutionai^ijpe, whose 
high pride in their professional reputaRon will be 
the best and most perfect guarantee for impar- 
tiality in the reports which they shall make. 

Viewing the subject in every aspect, we found 
it to be unwise ana imprudent to depart from the 
well beaten way, from the track of our fathers, 
and launch into a new experiment for which we 
could see no necessity. These were the motives 
that acted on us. I suggest them to the Senate, 
and leave the decision of the question to its wis- 
dom. 

Mr. PUGH. I did not say anything in offering 
this amendment, because I supposed the Senate 
was convinced by its experience of last session, 
and the previous session, of the necessity of such 
a committee; but the remarks of the Senator from 
Maine, and the Senator from Louisiana, make it 
necessary for me to refer to points which they 
seem to misunderstand. 

The Senator from Louisiana says it was the 
way of our fathers to refer questions of contested 
election to the Committee on the Judiciary. It 
was demonstrated in a former debate, during the 
late session, that that practice had grown up 
within a very few years. As late as the year 
1851 the settled practice of the Senate was to refer 
every case of contested election to a special com- 
mittee. That was the way of our fathers. But 
a case arose from Kentucky, between Mr. Dixon 
and Mr. Meriwether, whicn was a mere question 
of legal right, and that was sent to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, because it was not thought 
necessary to raise a special committee; and since 
that time the Committee on the Judiciary has been 
overwhelmed and prostrated with these cases. 

What was the spectacle exhibited at the last 
session ? Twice, against the unanimous protest 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, cases of elec- 
tion were sent to them; and what was the conse- 
quence ? I took occasion to foretell it. The whole 
business of that committee was overthrown. It 
was prevented from discharging its duty. All its 
time was taken up, from meeting to meeting. It 
became a mere committee on elections, and all 
the duties which belonged to it as a Committee 
on the Judicifiry were postponed; and so it is yet. 
I hope my venerable niend from South Carolina 
will remain at the head of the committee, if it 
shall be my fortune to be put back on it. I can 
speak from the experience of two sessions that 
the practice of referring to it contested election 
cases has resulted in disorganizing the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The Senator from Louisiana says we shall 
degrade the character of a committee on privi- 
leges^and elections. Why so ? It ought to be 
the first committee of this body. It ought to be 
a committee having charge of our privileges as a 
Senate, and of all our elections as individuals. It 
ought to be constituted of the most eminent mem- 
bers of this body, and I have no fear that it will 
not find business enough. There would have 
been ample occupation for it during last Con- 
gress. 

I offer the amendment on these grounds. The 
Committee on the Judiciary has twice asked this 
body to relieve it from these cases, and the chair- 
man of that committee, at the last session of 
Congress, offered a proposition to create a com- 
mitte of) privileges ana elections, and we were 
told wc had better let it lie over until we heard 
from the select committee. The select committee 
came forward, but no member of it was a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee, knew nothing 
of the business of the Judiciary Committee, 
nothing of its condition. It did not understand 
the imperative necessity to which members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary have testified, time 
and a^ain, for relieving them from this amount 
of puolic business. It is simply a question 
whether we shall have a Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or shall make it, in effect, as it is now, a 
committee on privileges and elections. I hope 
the Senate will constitute this* committee on 
privileges and elections, and constitute it of 
those most experienced in this body, both on 
questions of parliamentary law and constitutional 
law^ and if 90 constituted, I have no doubt its 
decisions will be as authoritative as any decisions 
ever pronounocd, and there is no more danger of 
its being constituted on partisan grounds than of 



the Committee on the Judiciary being coiiBtitated 
on those grounds. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will say one or two words 
in corroboration of what my friend from Ohio 
has stated. Contested-election cases are privi- 
leged questions, and when they are sent to the 
Judiciary Committee, I assure the Senate they 
exclude the consideration of all other matters, and 
they are questions that we all know are of great 
interest. The parties who are concerned in the 
contest, of course, feel anxious about them; their 
friends feel anxious; and the question 'becomes, 
in some respects, a political one. When such a 
question is referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
the first thing that is said is: *' We refer it to you. 
and we require you to report on it as soon as pos- 
sible as a matter of privilege." All questions 
connected with the judiciary system — and there 
are many of them which ougnt to be considered— 
are postponed, and do not receive half attention. 
A smgle one of these contested elections, if probed 
to the bottom and discussed as some of the par- 
ties wish them discussed, would tak&up weeks 
instead of days. Applications have been repeat- 
edly made to the committee to have counsel in 
such cases; but I have always refused it, though 
some of my friends said I was rather arbitrary in 
doing so. 

Mr. PUGH. That was a joke. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have to be arbitrary, or I 
could not get along with that committee, or any 
other. A committee on privileges and elections, 
according to the present tendency of things, ought 
to be almost constantly sitting. When these caaes 
come here, it is not a very agreeable matter to 
investigate the right of a friena to a seat. I have 
turned out about five, and it is not an afreeable 
office lo be turning out from seats men who think 
they are entitled to them, and perhaps the clever- 
est men, too. 

Mr. BIGGS. A committee on privileges and 
elections will have ^ do that. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let that committee be selected 
from members who have not so much business as 
those on the Judiciary Committee. I think there 
ought to be a standing committee of that kind. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I wish to make a 
suggestion to the honorable Senator who has 
made this rep#t from the select committee, with- 
out moving an amendment. I suegest the pro- 
priety of making the clerks to the committees 
officers for the Congress or for the year, instead 
of allowing them a per diem during the actual 
sessions of Congress, with sixty days' additional 
pay at the close of the short session , as this prop« 
osition provides. The practice of selecting clerks 
for most of the committees of the Senate is a re- 
cent one. It is found to have some convenience 
in it. A skillful and intelligent clerk is a great 
aid to the business of a committee. It is very 
important to continue him in that employment 
from year to year. He becomes acquaintea with 
the routine of the business of the committee to 
which he is assigned. He becomes familiar and 
skilled, and learned even, in matters connected 
with that branch of the Government, and it is a 
loss to dispense with him if he is inclined to con- 
tinue in that employment, iythough we give 
such a clerk sixty days' additional pay at the 
end of a short session, as here proposea, this is 
no adequate support for him during the year, and 
he is obliged to seek other employment; and thus 
we lose the advantage of all the experience and 
learning he has acquired while he has been clerk 
to the committee It is true that young men some- 
times come to Washington, who are picked up 
for this purpose, and are glad to get a few months ' 
employment in this capacity, even at a short 
session; but I think that is a custom which had 
better be dispensed with, if possible. I believe it 
would be more acceptable to clerks of committees 
to allow them all a salary of fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, (except the three permanent clerks,) 
instead of the compensation of about $1,200 which 
they receive at a long session, and $900 at a short 
session. The compensation would be a little 
greater than it now is, but the committees would 
then have it in t|;^eir power to retain the services 
of valuable clerks, and we should gradually get 
clear of the habit of taking up persons who visit 
Washington for curiosity, or observation, or busi- 
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ness purposes, and to whom it is convenient to 
be employed at a per diem of six dollars. 

If we only allow the per diem at the short session , 
the committee clerks, except the three who are 
permanent, will naturally seek other employment 
during the recess, so that generally w^ shall have 
new committee clerks at every new Congress. 

I make this suggestion to the chairman and 
members of the special committee, who have 
reported this proposition for their consideration. 
My idea is, that the clerks to the other commit- 
tees, besides the three which are permanent, should 
be assigned an annual salary. If they are not to 
be presumed to be so skillful and learned as the 
clerks employed by the Committees on Finance, 
Claims, and Printing, give them an inferior salary. 
I believe it to be mdre acceptable to those who 
have a taste for such employment to give them 
fourteen or fifteen hundred dollars per annum, 
which would be very little additional expense to 
the Qovernment. 1 stated before that tne prac- 
tice of employing clerks to committees has been 
of somewnat recent origin. The services of an 
industrious and competent clerk are of great im- 
^portance and advantage to the public, as well as a 
''relief to the members of a committee. If we can 
adopt a uystem which will tend to retain the ser- 
vices of these clerks, who acauire a knowledge 
of the particular branches or business usually 
assig^ned to their committees, it will be for the 
public benefit. Otherwise, I should think we 
nave already too many clerks. I throw out this 
suggestion for the consideration of the select com- 
mittee. If, however, they have considered it fully, 
as I have great deference for their judgment, I 
will not press it. 

Mr. FOOT. I move to amend this proposition 
so that the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Innate shall be com- 
posed of three meihbers,as it has always hitherto 
been, instead of five, as proposed by the report 
of the committee. I think ftiree is a sufficient 
number for that committee. Its main business is 
to examine the accounts when they have been 
closed and made up by the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate. I believe I express the sentiment of the 
chairman of that committee, the honorable Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, [A^r. Evans,] in moving 
this amendment. ^ 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I have no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON. I do not see the chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Afiairs [Mr. Mallort] 
in his seat at this moment, but I think that com- 
mittee ought to consist of seven members. The 
Senator from Louisiana says he has no objection 
to fixing the number of that committee at seven 
members. We have already changed the report 
as to the Committee on Military Afiairs in this 
respect. I think it would be better to have these 
committees uniform, and to have the Committee 
on Naval Afiairs like the Committee on Military 
Afiairs to consist of seven members representing 
all parts of the country and all political opinions 
in the Senate. I move that amendment. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I have only to say on this 
score what I had the honor to say to the Senate 
at the last session. The special committee con- 
sidered that those standing committees which 
were provided for with five members were favored. 
There was a strong objection on the part of mem- 
bers of the special committee to have seven mem- 
bers on those committees to which they were 
attached, as they considered the efliciency of a 
committee to be thereby diminished. We con- 
sidered that the Committees on Naval Afiairs and 
Military Affairs were favored with being allowed 
but fiye members. If ihe^, however, prefiir seven, 
the special committee will make no objection. 1 
understand from my friend from Maine that the 
chairman of the late Committee on Naval Afiairs 
prefers five. He thinks, as we thought, five to 
be a more efiicient number. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. He said he preferred six, 
u it was now. I told him it should either be 
seven ^ five. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I make no objection to the 
proposition of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. On behalf of the 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 



[Mr. Sebastian,] who is too much indisposed to- 
day to take any part in this debate, I wish to make 
a suggestion which I trust the special committee 
that made this report will consider. There are 
some very valuable clerks of committees, one or 
two of wnom I have knowledge of— I speak now 
more particularly in reference to the clerk of the 
Committee on Indian Afiairs. He was one of 
that class I had in my mind in the suggestion I 
made a few moments ago. I desire now to move 
an amendment to prctvide that the committee 
clerks shall, at the end of the short session, be 
allowed a per -diem of ninety days instead of 
sixty days, as the proposition now is. This will 
have the effect of retaining the services of some 
of these clerks. I make this proposition espe- 
cially in reference to the clerk to tne Committee 
on Indian Affairs; but as I do not like to dis- 
criminate, and make a proposition of this sort 
to operate as an individual exception, I think it 
proper to make it ^neral, so as to include all 
committee clerks. The clerk to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs devotes a great deal of attention to 
the subjects committed to the committee to which 
he is attached, which are of infinite importance 
and value. Every member of the Senate knows 
the variety of questions that arise before the 
committee. The subject of our Indian affairs is 
a large branch of the public service of great im- 
portance. Although the references to that com- 
mittee may not be so numerous as to some others, 
the subjects before it are of *ft*n,ature necessarily 
requiring, in most instances, a more extended 
knowledge than in regard to most other branches 
of the public service. There is a question now 
pending before that committee arising under a late 
treaty with the Choctaw Indians. There was an 
article in that treaty referring a particular and 
very complicated question to the arbitrament of 
the Senate. By that treaty the Senate is made 
the arbiter for a claim that is set up to the amount 
of 03,000,000, the investigation of which involves 
the whole history of the removal of the Choctaw 
tribe orindians irom the State of Mississippi, in 
the year 1830, to this time, from the period of the 
treaty of Dancing Rabbit creek. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs 4iad not time 
at the late session, even with the assistance of 
their industrious clerk, to make such a report as 
they would feel bound to make on a question like 
this. Many months of serious and laborious 
investigation are necessary to enable them to 
do justice to that one question. Wc have been 
obliged to defer it to the next session of Congress, 
although it is a matter appropriate for the action 
of the Senate at this session. We want the ser- 
vices of the clerk of the committee during the 
ensuing spring and summer months, to investi- 
^te that case and place it before the committee 
in such a light that tney will have time to present 
it to the Senate at the next session in an intelli- 
gible manner. It is more especially on this 
ground that^ I have moved the amendment. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I hope tlie suggestion 
made by the honorable Senator from Tennessee 
will not be adopted. The special committee had 
very serious doubts whether it was worth while 
to have any of these clerks to committees perma- 
nent, because they saw the difficulty that would 
arise from making some of them permanent and 
others merely temporary. They were obliged, 
however, from the representations made to them, 
to make three committee clerks permanent for 
what seemed to be very sufficient reasons. I pre- 
sume the clerk of every committee is a favorite 
with the committee, ana he could readily obtain 
some member of the committee to move for his 




Indian Affairs on whatever pretense, I presume 
the same motion will be made for the clerk of 
every committee, and I do not see why it should 
not be passed. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. My motion includes 
all. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. We took that matter into 
consideration, and decided against^ the proposi- 
tion. There is no difficulty in retaining the ser- 
vices of these gentlemen. I have heard of none 
of them that wanted to resign, or that talked 
about doing so. The applicationa for these places 



are numerous; and I have never yet heard of a 
case where one of these clerks desired to with- 
draw, even with the compensation heretofore 
allowed. 

I may mention that there was a difficulty in 
regard to the clerk of the Committee on Finance*- 
a very important clerk. He had a place in the 
Departments; and to secure his services here, it 
was found necessary to make him permanent. 
There are instances where, even as the rule now 
stands, clerks in Departments have resigued their 
places there to be clerks of committees of this . 
Dody or the House of Representatives during the 
session of Congress. We took the matter into 
consideration, and found it necessary to continue 
three of these clerks permanently. We concluded 
that it would be generous and best to allow, at the 
end of the short session of Congress, sixty days' 
additional pay to the clerks of the other commit- 
tees. I do not know but that was wrong. 

Mr. BEILL, of Tennessee. If you do no more, 
you will have transient men. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. There is no danger of 
that. Many clerks, as I have already said, have 
resigned places in the Departments to come here. 
The cleric of the Committee on Private Land 
Claims — a very important committee — and others 
have resigned places ii^ the Departments to take 
positions as clerks here. If we committed any 
error, it was in allowing the sixty days' addi- 
tional pay, not in refusing to go further. 

I hope this amendment will not be adopted. I 
know It is a most disagreeable business to eon- 
tend against the solicitations of these gentlemen, 
for whom we all have a regard when we become 
acquainted with them on committees; but there 
is such a thing as extending generosity at the 
expense of the Government too far. When we 
concluded, on account of their very valuable ser- 
vices while Congress is in session, to give to 
them at the end of the short session sixty days' 
additional pay, we went certainly as far as we 
ought to go, and as far, in my judgment, as the 
Senate ought to eo. 

The Senator from Tennessee tells us there is 
an important claim to be examined by the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs during the recess, and 
therefore the clerk to that committee ought to 
have thirty days more pay than we propose to 
allow to other clerks. We are struggling to give 
some excuse for allowing the sixty days' extra 
pay. It is very much in the nature of a gratuity, 
founded on the idea that this is their only regular 
business for the year. They choose to accept it; 
they are glad to get it; they would not leave their 
positions on any account; and if they did, there 
would be plenty of persons found to fill them. 
When we nave gone thus far, I hope we shall not 

fo further. It is a new thin? , as has been said, to 
ave these clerks at all; and wc are going on from 
one decree to another, first extending them to 
a certain time, and Ihei^to a certain other time, 
until we shall come very soon to the point to 
which one Senator said during the last Congress 
we ought to come; that is, to allow every Senator 
a clerk, a page, and a messenger. The pay of 
these clerks was raised two years ago from four 
to six dollars a day, and now we propose to give 
them sixty days' additional pay at the close of 
the short session of Congress. I trust we shall 
not go further. 

Mr. RUSK. I should like to understand what 
is the exact proposition before the Senate? 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. My amendment is 
a general one. It is not confined to the clerk of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. I adverted to 
the case of the clerk of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, because it occurred to me as a strong 
case to show the propriety of making such a grant 
as I propose. I had before thrown out the sug- 
gestion that it would be better to make all these 
clerks permanent, in order to secure the services 
of competent persons for the committees, and to 
get clear of the practice of picking up transient 
persons who come here for a few months ' employ- 
ment, and have infiuence enough with the chair- 
men of committees to obtain an appointment, for 
I believe the chairmen generally select the clerks, 
on the ground that they are the more responsible 
members of the committees — that on tnem the 
laboring oar is thrown for the major part of the 
business. My first suggestion was, tnat we had 
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better allow fourteen or fifteen hundred doUftrs as 
a permanent annual salary to the clerks selected 
by tiic committees. The special committee, I was 
informed, had had the subject under considera- 
tion, and I did not carry out my suggestion by 
making a motion, as it was contrary to the de- 
cision to which they had arrived, after, as they 
said, full investigation. Then I said I thought it 
was important to secure the advantages of good 
and competent clerks, and to retain them in our 
service; and 1 wished to hold out sufHcient in- 
ducements for them to continue to occupy the 
positions of clerks to committees, after naviog 
actquired a competent degree of skill and inform- 
ation on the particular branches of the public 
business committed to the committees to which 
they may be attached. My motion now is to 
strike out the provision reported by the select 
committee allowing these clerks sixty days* extra 
pay at the close of the short session of Congress, 
and to insert in lieu of it a provision allowing 
ninety days' per diem. I think that by this course 
we may secure some of the advantages which 1 
had in view in suggesting that they be made per- 
manent clerks. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I ask for a division of the 
question, so that we may first take the vote on 
striking out sixty days, and then on inserting 
ninety days. The mind might very naturally be 
led to vote in favor of striking out sixty days, 
but that would not involve the other proposition 
to insert ninety days. This is altogether a new 
proceeding. It is in some way to brevet up these 
clerks in vacation. Their pay was r&iscd two 
years agp from four to six dollars a day. V see 
nothing in the idea that we cannot retain them at 
such rates. Did anybody ever know any diffi- 
culty in retaining any of them ? Is not the diffi- 
culty that you cannot get rid of them ? I am 
willing; that these gentlemen should be paid liber- 
ally while they work; but as to paying them when 
we have nothing for them to do, I see no reason 
for it. I am desirous that the question shall be 
first taken on striking out the provision allowing 
sixty days* extra pay. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is under 
the impression that a motion to strike out and 
insert is not divisible. 

Mr. FOOT. The Chair is right; that is the 
rule. If this motion be rejected, it does not pre- 
clude another motion to strike out and insert new 
matter or a simple motion to strike out the same 
words. 

Mr. RUSK. I am not disposed to blame the 
special committee which has had this subject in 
charge, although I cannot approve everything it 
has done, especially in this matter. It hds, in 
my judgment, presented a report worthy of the 
commendation of the Senate. It has got clear of 
some abuses. The appointment of clerks to com- 
mittees is of recent date. The business of the 
country has accumulate|f to such an extent as to 
call for it. At first I think the Finance Commit- 
tee asked for the employment of a clerk, and it 
was eranted. It was soon found that that re- 
lieved the Finance Committee from a vast amount 
of labor, and other committees desired to have 
clerks. It was found that such officers were a 
great convenience in collecting information neces- 
sary for a committee to have before them, in a 
shape much more valuable than by sending out 
the members to hunt it up for themselves. 

As well as I remember, the next committee 
that applied for a clerk was the Committee on 
Claims, who had a great deal of business to do- 
perhaps not so much now as formerly, as my 
friend from South Carolina suggests, but still a 
good deal. Then other committees having labo- 
rious duties asked for clerks. The result was 
that finally all the committees had clerks. This 
was complained of because some of the commit- 
tees did not meet at all, and others met very sel- 
dom, and had but little business to do. There was 
also, at the end of every session, a struggle for 
extra compensation, which was very unpleasiint; 
because I admit that when a committee had a clerk 
who had discharged his duties faithfully, and a 
proposition was made to give him extra compen- 
sation, involving his pecuniary interests, the 
members of the committee felt a reluctance in 
voting against it. 

The business of the Finance Committee accu- 



mulated until it was found that they could not 
well procure a proper clerk on mere temporary 
employment. They required a gentleman of 
capacity and talents, and I believe they applied 
to one of the Departments, and obtained a clerk 
there, who received his per diem here during the 
session of Congress, and during the recess was em- 
ployed in the Departments. Some dissatisfaction 
grew out of that, and a law was passed that no 
officer should receive the salaries of two offices at 
the same time. That induced the Committee on 
Finance to ask that the clerk be made permanent. 
That was accorded to them, and, I think, very 
properly. So far as I have se^n the operations of 
that gentleman, his duties have been very faith- 
fully performed . The fact that the Finance Com- 
mittee had a permanent clerk led to other com- 
mittees desiring the same advantage, and now 
the proposition before the Senate, offered by the 
Senator from Louisiana, is to make three of the 
committee clerkships permanent. * 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The report of the special 
committee simply leaves the permanent clerks as 
they were before. We have made no change. 

Mr. RUSK. It provides, however, for con- 
tinuing the action of the Senate on this point. I 
hope Uie Senator will not regard me as an oppo- 
nent of this report. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Not at all. I merely ex- 
plained the fact, as the Senator appeared to be at 
a loss. 

Mr. RUSK. Whatever may have been the 
practice of the Senate, this report makes three 
of the clerkships to committees permanent — the 
clerks to the Committees on Finance, Claims, 
and Printing. It is a very bad practice to make 
distinctions and create rivalships in the same 
class of service. If you say that the Committees 
on Finance, Claims, and Printing, have a larger 
amount of business than the Committees on In- 
dian Affairs and on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, and you therefore ^ive them permanent 
clerks, you draw a distinction between the com- 
mittees and create ill-feeling and rivalship between 
the clerks. If these clerks are to be employed 
they should not be employed as mere sinecures — 
they should Jbe employed for the discharge of 
duties, and in order to discharge those duties 
faithfully, they should be men of capacity. They 
ought not to be men picked up here and there and 
everywhere for temporary appointments. What- 
ever you give these officers should be, in my 
judgment, as a permanent salary. As I under- 
stand the report, it proposes to allow them sixty 
days' additional pay at the close of a Congress. 
The Senator from Tennessee proposes to extend 
this to ninety days. I shall vote for his amend- 
ment. 

I happen to have belonged for some years to the 
committee to which the Senator from Tennessee 
alluded, and 1 know a vast deal of labor has been 
performed by that committee and by its derk. The 
business which comes before it, and before another 
committee, of which I am a member, (I refer to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads,) 
is not of a temporary character; it is a continuing 
one, just as much as the business of the Com- 
mittees on Finance, Claims, and Printing. I 
wish to see this distinction broken down. If we 
are to have committee clerks, put them on an 
equality. It seems, however, to be the sense of 
the Senate not to dq that. Then I shall vote for 
the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee, 
""which approaches it somewhat. It gives less 
room for ill feeling on account of distinctions be- 
tween the committees and their clerks. Besides 
that, it makes the compensation more desirable 
to them, and enables us to command better talent 
for the discharge of these duties. 

Gentlemen have spoken of the expense of these 
clerks. Why, sir, we vote away in a moment, 
without the slightest consideration, sums of 
money for many objects hardly worth attention, 
that would pay regular salaries if you appointed, 
as has been suggested, a clerk to each member of 
the Senate. 

. Mr. WRIGHT. I move that the Senate ad- 
journ. 

Mr. BENJAMIN and others. Let us dispoM 
of tliis subject. 

The Senate refused to adjourn; there being, on 
a division— ayes 20, noes 26. 



Mr. JOHNSON. I move that the reaolutioa 
and amendments be laid on the table. 

The motion was not agreed to.. 

Mr. BIGKjrS. I desire to make an inquiry of 
tiie chairman of the special committee, whether 
there is any provision, by existing taw, for tha 
appointment of any clerk to a committee of the 
Senate except the Committee on Finance, or even 
for that committee? That is my impression, 
having heard in the Senate that there is some pro- 
vision of law by which there is a clerk to the 
Committee on Financepermanently. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The position of these clerks 
is simply this: The Senator from Virginia, the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, found 
himself about to be deprived of a very valuable 
clerk on that committee, whe had been formerljr 
derk in a Department, and whose experience was 
such as to make his assistance almost indispens- 
able to that committee; and he applied to the 
Senate for a resolution authorizing tne Committee 
on Finance to obtain the services of this clerk 
permanently, at a yearly salary, in order to induce 
that clerk to remain with the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and to refuse an appointment in a Depart- 
ment. The Senate thereupon passed a resolution 
«to that effect. The Printing Committee have need 
of a clerk all through the recess. They leave 
him here charged with business for them, which 
he is compelled to attend to, and the clerk of the 
Committee on Claims is in the same position by 
a vote of the Senate. 

When the special committee was appointed it 
did not think proper to make any proposition 
to alter that wnich had been done by a vote of 
the Senate on distinct propositions; but as com- 
plaints were made by other clerks, that during the 
short session their salaries were insufficient, the 
proposition was made in the committee, that at 
the end of the short session they should be paid 
for sixty days* extra. The proposition was made 
to make them all pevnanent; but that was deemed 
so gross an abuse, that, I believe, it had not & 
vote in the committee. The result was, that, after 
considerable discussion, with some difficulty, the 
committee came to the conclusion, as a kind of 
gratuity, to give sixty days' extra per diem at the 
end of the short session. It is considered more 
as a gratuity than a 61aim, because as matter of 
experience welUl know the clerkships to the com- 
mittees are the most desirable places in Wash- 
ington, are sought for in preference to anything 
else, and the idea that we cannot get talent and 
capacity is all moonshine. The best clerks prefer 
these *|)osts to any others. 

Mr. BIGGS. - I desire to inquire of the Chair 
what is the pending amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee, in line seventy -four, to strike oat 
•• sixty** and insert " ninety.** 

Mr. BIGKxS. I entirely concur ^ith the re- 
marks of the Senator f^om Texas as to the pro- 
priety of putting these committees all on the 
same footing. I Uiink the compensation provided 
for by this resolution ought to be equal to the 
clerks of all the committees. Here is, however, 
an exception in regard to the three Committeee 
on Finance, on Printing, and on Claims. I think 
the compensation provided for the clerks of the 
other committees is a liberal compensation, and, 
OS has been well said by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, makes a position here much more desir- 
able than a clerkship in the Departments. If the 
proposition to give extra compensation does not 
prevail, I shall move to strike out that clause 
in this report which authorizes the permanent- 
appointment of clerks for the Committees on 
Fiaance, Printing, and Claims, and then all the 
committees of the Senate will stand on the same 
footing, and the clerks will stand on the same 
footing with the liberal compensation made for 
them. 

The amendment of Mr. Bkll, of Tennessee, 
was rejected. 

Mr. BIGGS. Now I move to strike out that 
clause of the report which provides that th%clerks 
of the Committees on Finance, Printing, and 
Claims, shall be permanent clerks, at |I,^ per 
annum. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I hope not. 

Mr. IVERSON. I did notundcrstand the Sen* 
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ator from North Carolina to make his motion 
unless the proposition givine the extra compen- 
sation for sixty days abould be rejected. The 
amendment just proposed was for ninety days' 
instead of sixty days' extra pay. Is not that the 
case? 

Mr. BI€rGS. My proposition is to make all 
the clerks of the committees stand on the same 
footin?. I think the proposition of tl^e Senator 
from Louisiana to give them sixty days' extra 
compensation is liberal; and to puttnem all on the 
same footing, I move to strike out the permanent 
appointments. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I ask my friend from North 
Carolina to withdraw that proposition. I think 
he will do ao if he will reflect for a moment on 
what I just stated, that some of these gentlemen 
have been withdrawn from permanent stations in 
the Departments on the votes of the Senate, upon 
the assurance that they were to occupy perma- 
nent posts here. Certainly that consideration 
ought not to be lost sight or. 

Mr. RUSK. I hone the Senator from North 
Carolina will not witndraw his amendment. I 
am opposed to distinctions between committees, 
and between employes. Let every tub stand on 
its own bottom — no favoritism. 

Mr. IVERSON. I trust the amendment will not 
prevail. I cannot speak of my personal knowl- 
edee in relation to the Committees on Finance 
and Printing; I leave gentlemen who belong to 
those committees to answer for themselves as to 
the necessity and importance of having a per- 
manent clerk to those committees. I shall speak 
only in relation to the clerk to the Committee on 
Claims. I am satisfied that it ought to be a per- 
manent clerksliip, and I trust the Senate will not 
Bgree to the proposition of the Senator from North 
Carolina, so far as regards the Committee on 
Claims at any rate. I hold in my hand a state- 
ment of the business of that committee for the last 
four Congresses. The Senator from Texas said 
that the Committee on Claims had formerly a 
great deal of business, and now that theyjiad not 
so much to do. The Senator is mistaken. The 
Committee on Claims has more business now than 
it ever has had. So far from the labors of the 
Committee on Claims diminishing, they are really 
increasing, and of course the duties of the clerk 
are increasing. During the Thirty-First Con- 
gress there were one hundred and sixty-six cases 
referred to the Committee on Claims; durins the 
Thirty-Second Congress, two hundred and ten 
cases were referred to them; in the Thirty -Third 
Congress two hundred cases were referred; and 
in the Thirty-Fourth Congress, that which has 
just expired, two hundred and forty cases were 
referred to them. 

Mr. PUGH. Does that include the reports 
from the Court of Claims ? 

Mr. IVERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PUGH. They do not give the committee 
Any trouble. 

Mr. IVERSON. I beg the gentleman 's pardon; 
he has not been a mem&er of the committee, as I 
have been, and he knows nothing about it. They 
give them quite as much trouble as any other 
class of claims. Congress reserved the nght to 
review the decisions of the Court of Claims, and 
It becomes the duty of the Committee on Claims, 
in every case that is presented to its consider- 
stion, to review the whole legal principles of the 
decisions of the court, as well as the evidence on 
^hich the decisions are founded. It doeMot 
diminish the duties of the Committee on Claims 
A particle. There were two hundred and fotty 
^es referred to them during the last Congress, 
^he truth is, the establishment of the Court of 
Claims has increased the number of claims pre- 
sented to Congress, instead of diminishing them, 
■> was originally expected by Congress. The 
number of cases that go to the Court of Claims 
J"re more than were formerly referred to Congress 
*^fore the establishment of the court, and every 
case acted On by the Court of Claims has to un- 

£^ the revision of some committ^, and most 
of them the revision of the Committee on Claims. 
Two hundred and forty cases were referred to the 
^ommittee on Claims during the last Congress. 
J^t us look at the number of reporto. During the 
Ihirty.First Congress sixty reports were made 
■^y the committee; during the Thirty-Second Con- I 



grass fifly-nine reports; during the Thirty-Third 
Congress sixty-eight cases were reported; and 
during the recent Congress one hundred and five 
cases haTe been reported; showing not only an 
increase in the quantity of business, butan increase 
of the labors of that committee over any preceding 
Congress. 

This is the character of the business and duties 
of the Committee on Claims, and they are com- 
pelled to have a clerk who understands the whole 
of this business — who well understands the hang 
of all the claims presented to Congress. He must 
be a man who has looked into all the claims from 
the beginning of the Government — who under- 
stands the principles on which claims have been 
adjudicated, either favorably or rejected. He 
must be a man well informed on all these subjects, 
and necessarily must be a man of intelligence. 
Such a man, whose services could npt be procured 
by temporary employment for five or six months, 
can oniy be procurea to act as clerk to this com- 
mittee by permanent employment and good pay. 
Why, sir, it would save the Government perhaps 
a million of dollars to have a clerk who under- 
stands the previous action of the Government on 
all claims presented. If you have not such a 
man, many a case which has bsen heretofore 
rejected by Congress on good principles, may 
be brought forward again and allowed by the 
Committee on Claims, and improper action had. 
Besides, the clerk of this committee, during the 
recess of Congress, hah important labors to per- 
form for the committee. He has to make out an 
index to the various reports made, and a synop- 
sis of the principles on which the reports have 
been predicated. His duties do not end with the 
termination of the sessions of Congress. He has 
to keep all the papers of the committee in their 
right places, examine into the various subjects 
turned over from session to session, so as to nave 
the committee well informed at the commencement 
of every session as to the facts and principles of 
the cases coming up. I say, from my personal 
knowledge, having served on that committee at 
the last Congress, there is no committee of this 
House which has more important labors to per- 
form, and no clerkship more important to the Gov- 
ernment, in my opinion, than tnat to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. I trust, therefore, that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina will not 
prevail, so far as regards that committee.' 

Mr. GREEN. Every one bclieyes his own 
maladies to be a little worse than anybody else's. 
I bclicTe it was old uncle Toby, in Flanders, 
who, whenever referring to his own wound, said 
it was the most sensitive and tender part of the 
human system. So it is with us on committees. 
I know, from the little experience that I hare had 
on the Committee on Pensions, that they have a 
very large amount of labor, and I am well assured 
of the fact that with the number of five, as now 
placed on that committee, if they have no perma- 
nent clerk to revise and arrange business prepar- 
atory to their action, so that their mind and 
attention may come at once to the real question 
to be decided, it will be utterly impossible for 
them to examine the cases submitted to them. 

My course will be either to have no permanent 
clerk at all for any committee, or leave it to the 
option of the Senate to give or not to give a per- 
manent clerk to any committee that ought to have 
a derk. The reason of that conclusion is this: 
the clerk by being permanent is employed by the 
jjear ; in the recess ne can arrange much business, 
collect much information , condense many reports, 
and present the facts almost at a bird's-eye view; 
whereas, if you bring in a new clerk each ses- 
sion, it will be very hard for him to become 
familiar with the business; he will not know the 
cases; they will come up as new to him as to 
members of the committee. If every case that 
comes up must be examined from its original pre- 
sentation before any branch of Congress down to 
the present period — and some of them have been 
here for twenty years — it will consume more time, 
and impose on tne committee a greater amount of 
labor. I think that we do nothing but justice to 
the clerks; we expedite business; we promote the 
efficiency of the committees; and we save our- 
selves from much drudgery, and leave us time for 
mora useful labor, by havmg permanent clerks to 
aU committees that r^ly need them. 
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As to the amount of compensation that ought 
to be given, I have not a word to say, but pay 
whatever is reasonable and right. Every com* 
mittee that ought to have a clerk at all, ought to 
have a permanent clerk. 

I have not one word to say against the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and I bi*g my honorable friend 
from Georgia to remember that, if he has been 
wounded in the wars, so have others; and that 
his wound is not at a more sensitive point than 
others. I can appeal to my honorable friend from 
Iowa, [Mr. Jones,] the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Pensions, who knows well we have had 
more cases referred to that committee during the 
Thirty-Fourth Congress than even the Com mitt 
tee on Claims. 

Mr. IVERSON. Will the Senator allow me a 
moment? 

Mr. GREEN. Most assuredly. 

Mr. IVERSON. 1 made no remarks against 
the proposition to adopt permanent clerks of com- 
mittees. I was only protesting against striking 
out that portion of the report which makes the 
clerk to the Committee on Claims permanent. I 
am willing to accede to the proposition o/the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, to make them all permanent. 

Mr. GREEN. I understand that perfectly . I 
simply made the remark,* that because a Senator 
had served on one committee, and by that service 
found out the labor of that committee^ it was no 
reason why the knowledge thus acquired should 
place that committee in a more prominent view. 
Every man ought to know the labors of his com* 
mittee, and if he does his doty, does know them; 
but each of the committees that has a clerk de- 
mands the services of that clerk entirely. In the 
other wing of the Capitol they have permanent 
clerks in every instance. My experience is, that 
those permanent clerks have an efficiency, an 
order, a system, and an adaptation to business 
that give them a superiority over any others who 
can he employed. I hope, therefore, the Senate 
will reverse its action, and make every clerk* 
employed by every committee that needs a clerk, 
a permanent clerk, with an annual salary. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I more that the Senate ad- 
journ. 

Mr. RUSK. I desire to have the amendment 
read, and then we can adjourn. There has been 
nothing said about the labor of the Post Office 
Committee. If I have not done much, some of 
my colleagues have. 

The Secretary read the amendment proposed 
by Mr. Ritsk, as follows: 

The clerks of all the standing commineet shall be pema- 
nentjand the clerks of the Committees on Finance, Printing, 
and Claims, shall receive an annual nlary of 61,850 ; the 
clerks of all the other committees shall receive au annual 
salary of 1)1,600; and all clerks of committees shall, during 
th? adjournments of tlic Senate, have charge of all books 
and papers of the committees, and be responsible for the 
safe- keeping of the same ; and it shall be their duty torrply 
to all communications ri-lating to bui»iness before the com- 
mittees of which they are clerks respectively. 

Mr. RUSK. I now renew the motion to ad* 
journ. 

Mr. SLIDELL. At the instance of my coN 
league, on a su^estion which had not occurred 
to me, that until this question be disposed of we 
shall not be able to organize, I withdraw the mo- 
tion to adjourn. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. It is a very unfortunate 
position to be placed on a committee where we 
are obliged to suggest any change in the ordmary 
course of proceeding, because it necessitates on 
the part of the members of that committee, as my 
friend from Louisiana [Mr. Benjamin] suggestea, 
speaking much oftener than is agreeable. We con- 
sidered this matter with care, and came to our con- 
clusions, and as yet nothing has been advanced by 
Senators that has affected my mind in regard to it. 
It is certainly manifest that the idea of making all 
clerks permanent, is an idea that can have origin- 
ated only in the wishes of the clerks themselves. 
In many of the committees there can be nothing 
for the clerks to do during the recess, and there 
can be no reason whatever assigned why they 
should be retained. They have precious little to 
do daring the session, ly^id the business of the 
committees themselves is not of a nature to require 
that degree of investigation wad familiarity with 
the provisions of law and the proceedings of Con- 
gress herotofoity that ia requited for others. 
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Mr. BIGGS. The Senator from Maine will 
allow me to say, that, in offering the amendment, 
I waa prompted by a desire to introduce equality; 
but I am satisfied the special committee have in- 
vestigated this question with a great deal of care* 
and, on reflection, I think their recommendation 
ought to be taken, and, with the permission of 
the Senate, I will withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. RUSK. Then I offer .the amendment 
which 1 havepresented. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Then my remarks shall 
be addressed to that, and I will make them as 
short as possible. The clerk to the Committee 
on Printing is provided for by law. That was 
done by an amendment introduced into one of the 
appropriation bills, if I recollect rightly, at the 
late session, by the chairman of that committee, 
providing that the clerk i(f the Committee on 
Printing should be permanent at a fixed salary, 
and should be under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Senate during the vacation. We cannot, 
therefore, repeal that^ 

With reeard to the clerk to the Committee on 
Finance, the honorable Senator from Virginia, 
the chairman of that committe;^, made a motion 
to the Senate fully explaining it. It was pre- 
sented here at the first session of the last Con- 
gress, and, on deliberation, the Senate adopted 
It. It was on this principle — that it was impos- 
sible to [yocure a clerk having the competent 
knowledge and tlie competent skill required for 
the service of that committee, and have him 
merely a temporary clerk; that the ofiice was im- 
portant; the committee were obliged to rely on 
tiim for a great deal of information with 'relation 
to provisions of law for appropriations; and that 
a single error made by him might involve vastly 
more than any amount which could be expended 
in his salary; and tliat it was necessary to retain 
him from his long experience, his long acquaint- 
ance with all the business; that the committee 
could not dispense with him; and that the nature 
ofnhe business was important, and therefoie he 
must be made a permanent clerk. The Senate 
assented to it almost without a word. 
^ The clerk to the Committee on Claims stands 
in precisely the same position. Claims are con- 
tinually coming up ana continually renewed, and 
we have claims very frequently made to Congress 
which have been passed on before, and which 
have been absolutely disposed of before by act 
of Congress. Many of the members of the Com- 
mittee .on Claims are new members. None of 
them can have that perfect familiarity with the 
business relating to the Committee on Claims 
which is necessary. It is absolutely indispens- 
able, therefore, in order to save the expenoiture 
of money heedlessly and incautiously, that the 
* clerk should be a man of very considerable capa- 
city and great experience. We have such a clerk 
now, who has been clerk to the committee seven 
years — who is exceedingly competent, and fa- 
miliar with the whole history of claims. He has 
made it his study. I say <* we," because I have 
been a member of that committee for one Con- 
gress. We found it impossible to retain him 
merely as a temporary clerk. Under these cir- 
cumstances this statement was made to the Sen- 
ate, and the Senate, on full deliberation, on the 
representation of the chairman and other mem- 
bers of that committee, decided that he should 
be o^ermanent clerk. 

tierc was the actioTi of the Senate on these three 
separate coses for good and' sufficient reasons. 
There is no reason why it should be changed. 
These three clerks ore needed. The service of 
the country requires that it should be so. The 
salary is not large. There does not seem to be 
any reason given why they should be stricken 
out. The movement is to moke all the other 
clerks permanent; and what is the reason ? Simply 
because we hove three that are permanent, and 
the honorable Senator from Texas says he cannot 
consent that there should be any distinction be- 
tween the clerks. There is a distinction every- 
where; there is a distinction in the Departments. 
There are four classes of clerks in the Depart- 
ments — first, second, tfaird, and fourth classes, 
with different salaries. That is the way the 
clerks are arranged. I am speaking of what was 
said by the Senator from Texas, who could not 
consent that there should be this distinction, and 



that it created jealousies and ill-feeling. Now 
what have we done? Why does it not create 
jealousies in the Departments ^ We have four 
classes of clerks in the Executive Departments 
with different salaries, and there is just as much 
reason for putting them on a level, because we 
make a distmction 

Mr. RUSK. I said it created a distinction be- 
tween committees. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Is the honor of an v gen- 
tleman, as a member of a committee, involved ? 

Mr. RUSK. The gentleman mistakes me. I 
did not speak of honor. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Sensibilities, then ? 

Mr. RUSK. Nothing of the kind. The reason 
on which it is founded is, that these committees 
have more business than others. The result is 
that other committees brag up their business. I 
do not intend to say anything about the amount of 
business done by the committee of which ] am 
chairman; but I will say that, under the rules, 
they have about as much business to do, if they 
attend to it, as any committee of the Senate. 

Mr. FESSENPEN. The nature of the busi- 
ness before the Post Office Committee is not the 
same as that before the Finance Committee. 
Every bill with which they deal is not on appro- 
priation of money. Nor is their business like 
that of the Committee on Claims. Every time a 
case is presented to them, they do not have to 
search the records of Congress to find out how 
many times a claim has been presented, and what 
has been the previous action upon it. The Com- 
mittees on Finance and on Claims are the com- 
mittees which deal most largely with appropria- 
tions of money. • 

Mr. RUSK. Many* claims go to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. Those that originate 
under military lows go to that committee. Those 
that originate under Post Office laws, and they 
arc some of the most stubborn sort, eo to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Undoubtedly that is so; 
but the Committee on Claims shows from its very 
name that everything going before it has relation to 
money. Undoubtedly, some claims ^o to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs from their peculiar na- 
ture, but they are few, and the reason of the case 
does not apply to those committees — I am speak- 
ing of the reason of the Senator as to distinctions 
between committees. I reply to him that, if he 
can show that the nature of the business of a 
committee is such as to require o permanent clerk, 
I shall not object; but I ask him to give some 
, reason, andl soy there is nothing in the allegation 
that it mokes a distinction between the commit- 
tees. As I stated, I hove been a member of the 
Committee on Potents and the Patent Office; and 
yet I moved in the special committee to abolish 
entirely the clerk to the Committee on Patents 
and the Patent Office. Why } Because I became 
satisfied on examination that there was not enough 
business for him to do — nothing in point of fttct. 
I did not think I was throwing any imputation 
on my brethren of the Committee on Patents and 
the Patent Office, or on myself; nor did I feel that 
I was hurt, or injured, or lessened, in any way as 
a member of that committee, because of its being 
deprived of a clerk. The honoroblfrSenotor from 
Louisiana, chairman of the Committee on Private 
Land Cloims, [Mr. Benjamin,] refused, when 
the suggestion was made in regard to that com- 
mittee, to moke its clerk permanent; and yet that 
committee has a great deal of business to do. 1^ 
it was with the other Senators on other important 
committees — the chairman of the Committee on 
Territories, [Mr. Douolas,] for instance. 

I say, then, there were very good and excellent 
reasons, satisfying all the members of the special 
committee, that the public service required, from 
the very nature of the Committees on Finance, 
Claims, and Printing, and from the nature of the 
business they hod to do, that their clerks should 
be permanent; and we therefore so decided; and 
did not suppose that, by so doing, we threw any 
imputation on any other committee of this body, 
and especially when members of other commit- 
tees were on the special committee, whose busi- 
ness was such as not to require a clerk, and who 
did not ask for one. There is nothing in the idea 
of distinction between committees — nothing in the 
idea of disiinction between olerka. If these gen- 



tlemen do not like their position as temporary 
clerks, they can resign, and others be found to 
fill their place. No such thing is ujpreheodedt 
and no such thing will happen. These places 
are souffht for. Why should we, because we are 
fond or these gentlemen, because we find them 
pleasant in intercourse, place them in a different 
position for the simple reason that they desire it? 
We ou^ht to act on principle, and not on mens 
notion, m re^rd to these matters. If there is any 
other committee besides those named in this re- 
port, which can satisfy me that its clerk ought to 
oe permanent, I will vote for oUch a proposition 
with pleasure; but I will not vote for it simply 
because one committee has it—** John has an 
apple, and therefore I ought to have one.'* 

Mr. BUTLER. There are few gentlemen here 
who have been on this floor longer than I have. 
When I first came here very few committees had 
clerks. I think tlie places of committee clerks 
here are sought for; and they are places in which 
persons acquire information, ana they are very 
willing to take them. They are places of instruc- 
tion; and if I were a young man 1 should be^lad 
to be placed on some of those committees as derk 
almost without any pay at all — that is, if I were 
a man of fortune. I am not one of those who 
believe that the class of persons who take these 
positions, unless they quit all other employ- 
ment, do so entirely on account of the considera- 
tion. 

I have served in this body as chairman of the 
Committee on Claims, and as chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary; and I say, without 
any question, that the clerk of the Committee on 
the Judiciary has more work to do than die clerk 
of the Committee on Claims. I would take five 
hundred cases of claims in one day, and decide 
them as soon as I could one case before the Ju- 
diciary Committee. To decide the cases coming 
' before the Judiciary Committee requires a con- 
stant reference to laws, to books, to treaties. I 
could get along with the business of the Commit- 
tee on Claims Tike a summary process docket. If 
there were six hundred coses on the docket, I 
could decide them all as soon as you could call 
them out. I had no difficulty in deciding claims, 
particularly when I went with a determination to 
decide generally against them. [Laughter.] Yoa 
can very easily dispose of them, if you will adopt 
the plan of the Virginia justice. He came out of 
his ofiice aAer hearing one side, and he was asked 
**why he did not wait to hear the other side?" 
**0h^" said he, **it bothers me to hear both 
sides." [Laughter.] I do not want to hear more 
than one side of most of these claims. I could 
decide five hundred cases of claims sooner than 
I can decide one important case before the Judi- 
cial Committee, involving principles of conse- 
quence. 

I am willing to agree to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator^roin Texas.. Still justice 
requires me to soy that this discrimination is 
unjust. I do not believe the clerk of the Com- 
mittee on Claims is entitled to more than the clerk 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. I have been 
on both committees. When I was chairman of 
the Committee on Claims I had no trouble. I 
told the clerk to draw up a report refecting a 
claim or adopting ope, in about ten words. Now, 
the clerk of the Committee on the Judiciary has 
to look at books, bring me extracts from laws 
and treaties, and go to the Departments for in- 
fonMation. There is no comparison between the 
committees. 1 will agree to moke the clerks of 
tl^ Committees on Finance and Printing perma- 
nent, but iryou moke the clerk of the Committee 
on Claims permanent, the same favor should be 
extended to others. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I ask, as a favor of the 
Senate, that we may be permitted to take the 
vote on that part of the proposed rule which or- 
ganizes the committees of the Senate, and pre- 
scribes the number of their members. I believe 
that has been arranged to the satisfaction of the 
Senate. We shall want to elect committees to- 
nriorrow or next day. The matter of compensa- 
tion to clerks is entirely disconnected, ana may 
be decided afterwards. 

The VICE PRESIDENT^ If there be no 
objection, the vote will be taken as suggested by 
the Senator from Louisiana. 
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Mr. BENJAMIN. I ask that the rote be taken 
on ail that part of the proposed rale except the 
portion which relates to clerks, v 

Mr. RUSK/ Perhaps it would be better if the 
honorable Senator would withdraw that part of 
the proposition, to be renewed afterwards. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I prefer to take the rote on 
the portion relating to the committees, and leave 
the rest of the proposition for the disposition of 
the Senate hereafter. 

Mr. BIGGS. The last two clauses of the 
report of the special committee refer to the com- 
pensation of clerks. The proposition now is, I 
understand, to adopt the whole report, except 
the last two clauses, which refer to committee 
clerks. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Yes, sir. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ouestion is on 
the adoption of the whole of the resolution, except 
the Jhai two clauses, relative to clerks to commit- 
tees. 

Mr. BAYARD. Before the vote is taken, I 
move to amend the proposition by striking out 
these words: ** A Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to consist of five members, who 
shall have power also to act joinUy with the same 
committee of the House of Representatives.*' 
The line of boundaiy between the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia and 
the Committee on Public Buildings has frequently 
caused the same subject to be brought before botn 
committees. I think the duties of both may be 
devolved upon the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. I am satisfied in my own mind, that 
any gentleman who assumes the position of chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Buildings will 
find it almost impossible to do the business with- 
out a clerk. I think, then, it is better to consol- 
idate these two committees. I make that propo- 
sition. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. That proposition was made 
before the special committee, and reiected. The 
duties of the Committees on PubUc Buildings 
and on the District of Columbia are distinct and 
important, both of them. The public buildings 
here require the supervision of a joint committee 
of the two Houses of Congress. We cannot pre- 
serve the proper control of the public buildings 
n^thout the supervision of such a committee. As 
regards the District of Columbia, we have to le- 
^slate for all its concerns as well as do the gen- 
eral legislating of the country. For these reasons 
the special committee refused to consolidate these 
two committees. I do not think it is possible 
to do without the Committee on Public Build- 
ingB. 

Mr. BAYARD. They may be distinct, but 
their boundaries are not defined. When I became 
c^hairman of the Committee on Public Buildings, 
I found that its duties wete defined more by usage, 
and I acquired acknowledge of that usage duriDg 
the first two sessions of my service on it. During 
the last two sessions, I nave found constantly 
that the Committee on the District of Columbia 
Hkve taken jurisdiction of questions which , during 
the preceding sessions, were considered as be- 
longing exclusively to the Committee on Public 
Buudings. There was nothing in the character 
of the committees, or the resolutions appointing 
them, which determined precisely the duties of 
each. Many duties belon^ng to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia would not certainly 
belong to the Committee on Public Buildings, but 
the Committee on the District of Columbia might 
w^ell claim supervision of all the streets and pub- 
Uo gardens here, and everything connected with 
ibem, which formerly belonged to the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Public jSuildines. I believe 
all these duties could be performed by one com- 
mittee, though of course their labors would be 
•omewhat increased. I never pretended to sup- 
pose that the Committee on Public Buildings was 
a very important one, in the arrangement of the 
committees of the Senate. I think it can be dis- 
pensed with entirely, and I am satisfied that, if 
It is not dispensed with, the duties will not be 
performed without a clerk. 

Mr. FOOT. The honorable Senator from Del- 
aware himself suggested the importance of that 
<:ommittee,and the li^borious nature of its duties, 
<when he insisted on its having a clerk. 

Mr. BAYARD. The honorable gentleman mis- 



understood my remarks. I never said it was an 
important committee. I said the duties connected 
with it fell mainly on the chairman, and that is 
the reason I said they were not divisible. They 
occupy a great deal of time, however. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the adoption of that part of the resolution relative 
to the organization of the committees, and the 
number of their members. 

The resolution was agreed to; and it was 

Raohedj That the 34th rule be amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

Rule 34. The fononrinf standing committees shall be ap- 
pointed at the commencement of each session, with leave 
to report by bill or otherwise : 

^ Committee on Foreign Relations, to consist of seven 
members* 

A Committee on Finance, to consist of seven members. 

A Committee on Commerce, to consist of seven mem- 
bers. 

A Committee on Military Aflkirs and the Militia, to con- 
sist of seven members. 

A Committee on Naval Afihin, to consist of seven mem- 
bers. 

A Committee on the Jadieiary, to consist of seven mem- 
ben. 

A Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, to con- 
sist of seven memtiers. * 

A Committee on Public Lands, tb consist of seven mem- 
bers. 

A Committee on Private Land Claims, to conirist of five 
members. 

A Committee on Indian Aflfhirs, to oonsis^of seten mem- 
bers. 

A Committee on Pensions, tn consist of five members. 

A Committee on Revolutionary Claims, to consist of five 
members. 

A Committee on Claims, to consist of five members. 

A Committee on the District of Columbia, to consist of 
seven membos. 

A Committee on Patents and the Patent Office, to con- 
sist of five members. 

A Committee on Public Buildinos and Grounds, to con- 
sist of five members, who shall nave power aIso% act 
Jointly with the same committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

A Committee on Territories, to consist of seven mem- 
bers. 

A Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, to consist of three members, to miiom 
shall be referred all resolutions directina the payment of 
money out of the contingent flmd of the Senate, or cre- 
ating a charge on the same. 

A Committee on Printing, to consist of three members, 
to whom shall be referred every question on the printing 
of documents, reports, or other matters transmitted by either 
of the Executive Departments, and alt memorials, petitions, 
accompanying documents, together with all other matter 
the printing of which shall be moved, excepting bills ori- 
ginating in Congress, reeolntions oflTered by any Senator, 
communications from the Legislatures, or conventions law- 
ftally calk>d, of the respective Ptates, and motions to print 
by order of the standing committees of the Senate. Mo- 
tions to print additional numbers shall likewise be referred 
to said committee ; and when the report shall be in fhvob 
of printing additional numbers, it shall be accompanied by 
an estimate of the probable cost ; and it shall be the duty 
of such Committee on Printing to supervise and direct the 
procuring of maps and drawings accompanying documents 
ordered to be printed. 

A Committee on Engrossed Bills, to consist of three mem- 
bers, whose duty it shall be to examine all bills, amend- 
ments, resolutions, or motions, before they go out of the 
poesenion of the Senate ; and shall deliver the same to the 
Secretary of the Senate, who shall enter upon the Journal 
that the same have been correctly engrossed. 

A Committee on Enrolled Bills, to consist of three mem- 
bers. 

COMMITTEE SERVICE. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask the Senate to excuse 
me from serving on any committee. I have been 
here for eleven years, and I think I have now a 
right to ask leave to go on the retired list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the proposition 
made in the form of a motion? 

Mr. BRIGHT. I move that the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina be excused from 
service on all committees. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. BENJAMINj the Senate 
adjourned. 

IN SENATE. 

FsmAT, March 6, 1857. 

Prayer by Rev. Stephen P. Hill. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved . 

PETITIONS FROM AUBNS. 

Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, I hate re- 
ceived from C. D.Cobbett, chairman, and Charles 
F. Jones, secretary, of a society in London, 
called the Gray's Inn Road Committee, a peti- 
tion praying that Coneress will refuse the consent 
of the nation to the declarations made at Paris, 



in the Paris Congress, concerning privateering, 
and the rights of neutrals. This petition is one 
of several which I have received from similar 
associations in Great Britain, with a request that 
I would present them to Congress. The Consti- 
tution of the United States secures the right of 
petition to citizens of the United States, but not 
to aliens, and subjects of foreign countries, res- 
ident in their own countries. I have not, there- 
fore, felt at liberty to present them. Still the 
paper seems respectful, and one proper to be 
oroufht to the notice of the Government. I have 
concluded to present the petition, and to move that 
the question of receiving it be laid upon the tabl^. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Pi*esident, a paper of a 
similar character was sent to me while 1 was for 
a short time Presiding Officer of this body, pur- 
porting to come from a committee, the tide of 
which 1 do not remember, in England, asking the 
same thing — that Confess would dissent to the 
conclusion of the European Powers. After some 
consideration I thought, as does the Senator from 
New York, that there should be no precedent set 
of Congress being considered accessible to the 
communications of any foreignera whatever, espe- 
cially those residine abroad, and under a foreign 
jurisdiction. I withheld the paper from the Sen- 
ate for that reason, and did not communicate it 
to the body at all. T would sug^st to the honor- 
able Senator who has presented this paper, that 
perhaps it would be better, if he thinks proper to 
present it, that a motion should be submitted to 
the Senate that it be not received — not that the 
question of reception be laid on the table. 

Mr. SEWARD. ' I submit the motion myself 
that the petition be not received. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
Mr. PEARCE submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to; 

Resolved, That the vacancy in the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution, occasioned by the eipiration 
of the term of the Hon. Jakes M. Mason, be now filled 
by the President of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT reappointed Mr. 

Mason. 

PENNSYLVANIA SENATORIAL ELECTION. 

Mr. BIGLER. I have been requested, Mr. 
President, to present to the Senate certain papers 
aiened by members of the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, respecting the right of my present col- 
league [Mr. Camerok] to a seat in this body. 
The papera are in the snape of protests signed by 
forty -four membera of the House of Representa- 
tives, and fifteen members of the Senate of Penn- 
sylvania, containing certain points which they 
ask may be considered as affecting the legality of 
that election. I ask to have the panera laid on the 
table for the present, and when the committees 
6hall have been properly organized, I will request 
their reference to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAMERON. I desire only to say that I 
wish the matter investigated as early as possible 
and as fUlly as possible. I hope the Senate will 
indulge my colleague in having the papers referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary at the very 
moment committees are appointed, and if he does 
not make such a motion, I shall do so myself. , 

CREDENTIALS. 

Mr. YULEE presented the credentials of the 
Hon. Stbpuen K. Mallost, chosen by the Le- 
gislature of Florida a Senator from that State.for 
the term of six years, from -the 4ih of March last, 
which had not been received when Mr. Mallort 
was sworn in on the 4th instant. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

A message in writing was received from the 
President of the United States, by Mr. William 
Hunter, Chief Clerk of the State Department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I understand it is 
proper for the Chair to state that the messsge of 
the President of the United States is of an execu- 
tive character. 

Mr. MASON. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and afler a few min- 
utes spent in executive session the doors were 
reopened; and 

On the motion of Mr. GWIN, the Senate 
adjourned to Monday. 
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IN SENATE. 
MoNDAT, March 9, 1857. 

Prayer by Rev. Stephen P. Hill. 

The Journal of Friday waa read and approved. 

INDEPENDENCE OF LIBERIA. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has 
received from the Governor of the State of Ohio, 
•with a request to present them to the Senate, cer- 
tain resolutions passed by the General Assembly 
of that State, instructing their Senators and re- 
questing their RepreseniaJivcs in Congress to 
take such action as will tend to secure to the Re- 
public of Liberia an official acknowledgment by 
the Government of the United States as an inde- 
pendent sovereignly. 

Mr. WADE. I ask that the resolutions bo 
read; and as committees have not yet been ap- 
pointed, 1 move that they lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The resolutions were subsequently taken from 
the table, and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Mr. SEWARD. I move that the following be 
the standing committees of the Senate; 

On Foreign Relations — Messrs. Mason, Doug- 
las, Slideil, Polk, Crittenden, Seward, and Foot. 

On Finance— Messrs. Hunter, Pearce, Gwin, 
Bright, Biggs, Fessenden, and Cameron. 

On Commerce — Messrs. Clay, Benjamin, Big- 
ler, Toombs, Reid, Bright, ana Hamlin. 

On J[Iilitary Affairs — Messrs. Davis, Fitzpat- 
rick, Johnson, Ivcrson, Broderick, Wilson, and 
King. 

On J^aval Jljfairs — Messrs. Mallory, Thomson 
of New Jersey, Slideil, Alien, Green, Bell of 
Tennessee, and Hale. 

On Hie Judiciary — Messrs. Butler, Bayard, 
Toombs, Pugh, Benjamin, Collamcr, and Trum- 
buil. 

On the Post Office and Post Roads — Messrs. 
Rusk, Yulee, Bigler, Gwin, Fitch, Collamcr, and 
Dixon. 

On Public Lands — Messrs. Stuart, Johnson, 
Puzh, Mallory, Broderick, Foster, and Harlan. 

On Private Land Claims — Messrs. Benjamin, 
Biggs, Thompson of Kentucky, Kennedy, and 
Durkee. 

On Indian Affairs^-yioaara, Sebastian, Brown, 
Reid, Fitch, Bell of Tennessee, Houston, and 
Doolitilc. 

On Pemions — Messrs. Jones, Thomson of New 
Jersey, Clay, Bates, Thompson of Kentucky, 
King, and Foster. 

On RevoliUionary Claims — Messrs. Evans, 
Bates, CiiUcnden, Wilson, and Durkee. 

On Claims — Messrs. Iverson, Yulee, Polk, Bell 
of New Hampshire, and Simmons. 

On the Pi-itrict of Columbia — Messrs. Brown, 
Muson, Allen, Rusk, Kennedy, Hamlin, and 
Chandler. 

On Patents and the Patent Office— Measra. Reid, 
Evans, Davis, Simmons, and Trumbull. 

On tlie Public Buildings and Grounds — Messrs. 
Bayard, Hunter, Thomson of New Jersey, Doug- 
las, and Hale. 

On Territories ---yLeaera. Douglas, Jones, Se- 
bastian, Fiizpntrick, Green, Sumner, and Wade. 

To Audit and Control tlu Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate — Messrs. Evans, Wright, and Dixon. 

On Printing — Messrs. Johnson, Fitzpatrick, 
and Bell of New Hampshire. 

On Engrossed Bills, — Messrs. Wright, Bigler, 
and Harlan. 

On Enrolled Bills, — Mesare. Jones, Brown, and 
Doolitile. 

On the Library — Messrs. Pearce, Bayard, and 
Butler. 

Mr. WADE. I sliall not object to the recep- 
tion of this Hst, but I ask for the yeas and nays 
on its adoption. 

Mr. MASON. I have no objection to the yeas 
and nays being taken, but I will^say to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that it has been usual, at the extra 
sessions called on the commencement of a new 
Administration, to appoint committees by reso- 
lution, if Senators on all sides agree to them. It 
is convenient for the dispatch of business; and I 
feel a pretty strong assurance that if we have 



committees appointed to-day, we can close the 
session this week. It is very desirable, there- 
fore, to have it done. 

Mr. FOOT. I beg to suggest that the usual 
practice has been, where an arrangement has been 
entered into as hi this instance, the different 
parties composing the Senate making up among 
themselves a portion of each of the several com^ 
mittees, to proceed under the rule to elect them 
by ballot. The paper which has been read at the 
Clerk 's desk is put in as the ballot, and if no 
opposing vote is given the election is made in that 
form. That has been the practice hitherto, until 
the last Congress. 

Mr. MASON. I think it will be more conve- 
nient to dispatch it in that form. 

Mr. FIAMLIN. I suppose the rule requires, 
if any Senator insists on it, that there shall be a 
ballot for the several committees. I do not under- 
stand, however, that the Senator from Vermont 
suggests any such course. 

Mr. FOOT. 1 simply stated what I understood 
to have been the practice. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The proposition of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is, in accepting the report,. if I 
piay so call it, which has been submitted, that 
the yeas and nays shall be taken on it. I sup- 
pose there is no impropriety in doing that. I 
certainly wish the opportunity of recording my 
vote against the distribution of these committees 
in a most unjust, inappropriate, and unequal 
manner. I have no disposition to discuss the 
matter, but at some future time I may show to 
the country the manner in which they are made 
up. I only say now that I am utterly surprised 
that this list should have been offered by the 
Senator from New York. 

14^' MASON. There is no objection to having 
the question taken by yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STUART. As I intend to vote against 
this proposition, [ desire to say, in a very few 
words, why I shall do so. Differing, perhaps, 
from some gentlemen, I think the parliamentary 
rule is that all committees are to be organized 
favorably to the subjects to be referred to them, 
and in making that or^nization certain customs 
have existed for some ume in the Senate in regard 
to promotion on committees. Believing that this 
report is not in accordance with either one of these 
provisions, I shall for that reason vote against it. 

Mr. SEWARD. Before the question^is taken 
[ will state, in order that my vote in regard to it 
may be understood, that the majority of the mem- 
J>ers of the Senate have had a consultation, and 
have decided upon the number of persons they 
would claim in the appointment of each of the 
committees, and the order in which those persons 
should be placed, and that this majority, thus 
acting, includes the entire number of the mem- 
bers of the Senate except those who belong to the 
Republican party, of which I am a member. 
Having done so, they have given us a list of the 
nominations which they proposed to the Senate 
from those other classes, and have invited the 
Republican minority to fill those places which 
were left vacant, and the Republican members of 
the Senate have filled the vacancies which were 
thus left to them. A portion, perhaps all, of the 
Republican members thought a different cast 
might, io some respects have been made, and that 
an unequal and unjust allotment was made. Still. 
they have complied with the necessity of the case, 
ana have arranged the Republican members as 
they would have them upon the committees. I 
have before me the Journal of 1855 by wlrich it 
appears, that after a similar informal consultation 
amono^ the members of the Senate of both parties 
then dividing the Senate Chamber, Mr. Badger, 
of the minority, submitted a motion in the words 
in which I have submitted this motion. Suppos- 
ing it to be according to the custom which had 
been observed in such cases I offered this resolu- 
tion, and having offered it, I shall vote for it; but 
at the same time I a^^ree with my colleagues in 
thinking that the distribution is in those respects 
which Ihavc mentioned, not what it ought to be. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I should certainly not 
have a word to say in regard to forming the com- 
mittees at this time but lor the manner in which 
they now come before the Senate. The majority 
here have thfc power to form the committees as 



they please. It is a matter of public history how 
they formed them at the last session of Congrress* 
They take the rcapoDsibility now of forming tbem. 
If they utterly exclude the minority from action 
on .the committees, or give but a seventh part of 
the important committees to the minority of the 
Senate, which, including its different branches, 
constitutes more tlian one third of the members 
of the body, the responsibility is upon them. All 
that I wish to say now about it is, that I can have 
no part or lot in voting for a set of committees 
thus formed. I recognize the right of the majority 
to have the control of all the committees here, if 
tbey see proper to take it. They have the power, 
whether it is right that they should exercise it or 
not, to exclude the minority. If they have not 
totally excluded them oh this list, they have come 
as near doing it as was possible in regard to a 
number of the important committees. All 1 have 
now to say is, that I shall vote against the propo- 
sition to adopt these as the committees of the 
Senate. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I stated on a former oc- 
casion that I held to the doctrine, and I hold to 
it now, that in the formation of the committees, 
gentlemen in the minority usually should not 
trouble themselves one way or the other. The 
responsibility is on the majority altogether; and 
if those who are in the minority make any diffi- 
culty, there is a sort of imputation restftg Upon 
I them of personal dissatisfaction, which renuers 
I it proper for themselves that they should keep 
, silent and submit to the will of those who have 
the power and the right to direct. 

In this particular instance my disposition was 
to do the same thing. Recognizing the right and 
power of the majority to control tins whole mat- 
ter, I was disposed to submit to whatever they 
saw fit to do. When we filled the places whicn 
were left vacant for us on the committees, I did 
not deem that we were doing anything else than 
discharging our duty to the country by locatuae 
those gentlemen who form the minority in suc£ 
way as we supposed would best enable them to 
subserve the interests of the country, leaving the 
general question where it was. But, sir, my 
friend from New York very well knows that 
there waa not an individual member of the Re- 
publican party in the Senate who deemed that a 
just and fair division had been made in the appor- 
tionment of these committeeSi^nd especially two 
or three of them: 1 mean a just and fair division 
with reference to the Questions coming before the 
committees. Take, for instance, the Committee 
on Commerce. Of that committee, the Repub- 
lican party, numbering twenty out of the sixty- 
one members of the Senate, is assigned, of the 
whole number of seven, one member. The in- 
terests of the whole lake region, the interests of 
all New England and df New York, involvin|r9 
as these large portions of the country do, sudi 
an infinite superiority of all its commerce, are &- 
yored with two members out of the seven. That 
is where we stand on that committee. 

Mr. HAMLIN. My colleague is raistakeR. 
The interests of which ha speaks have only one 
member on that committee, not two. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I will thank the Secre- 
tary to read the names of the proposed Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

The Secretary read : 

<< Oh Commerce— 'Mesata. Clay, Benjamia, fiigier, Tooodis, 
Reid, Bright, Ilaiulin." 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Then it is not as I sup- 
posed. The whole lake country, the whole of 
New England and New York, with all their great 
commercial interests, are represented by but one 
member out of seven upon the Committee oa 
Commerce. That may be all right; we cannot 
control it; but it cannot be expected that we 
should agree that it is a fair distribution of the 
power of investigating the subjects coming before 
that committee. So with regard to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. Its duties are matters in 
which we feel an interest. The special commit- 
tee to whom the amendment of the rules was 
referred at the last session, considered the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs as in its nature somjewhat 
poliijcal, and therefore provided that it should 
consist of seven members. Of that committee* 
the Republican party, numbering twenty Sena- 
tors on this floor, is allowed one member. 
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Mr. RUSK. I think that is a mistake. Let 
the list be read. > 

Th« Secretary read: 

** On Indian dO/fairt— MeMra. Sebastian, Brown, Reld, 
Fitch, Bell oTTenDeaaee, Honsum, Doolittle.*' 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Only one member of the 
Republican p&rty on . that committee, as I said. 
So of the Committee on Naval Affairs; there is 
but one Republican on that; and yet our naval 
affairs are matters in which the North, so to 
speak, is very considerably interested. The same 
may be said of some other committees. 

I allude to these instances, not in any spirit of 
complaint, because, as I said before, on such sub- 
jects, I am not disposed to complain. I am dis- 
posed to let the majority take the responsibilitv into 
their own hands, and do as they please; it ||ing 
understood that the^ have the resnonsibility ; and 
therefore I do not wish it changed, unless gentle- 
men choose to change it. I mention these facts, 
simply to show the truth of my statement, that not 
a sinsle member of the minority in the Senate was 
satisfied with the distribution which was submitted 
to them, to say nothing of the fact that the number 
assigned to them was out of proportion, but they 
care nothing so far as the numbers are concerned. 
That bein|[ the case, while I was disposed to let 
the resolution go in silence, if gentlemen preferred 
that it should pass quietly, and was willing to say 
nothing about it, but allow the matter to be ar- 
ranged in this way without offering any obiection ; 
yet when the motion that it be received comes 
-without^a word of explanation from the Senator 
from New York, who knew perfectly well the 
dissatisfaction that existed, and the universality 
of opinion among all of us, I am unwilling to let 
it go to the country that he represents me. If he 
Is satisfied with it, I am not. I desire no infer- 
ence to be drawn from the fact that he offers this 
resolution, that I am satisfied with the fairness 
And justice of the distribution as it stands. In 
this position, I think I shall be borne out by 
every other member of the Republican party. 

Mr. MASON. The honorable Senator from 
Maine, I take it for granted, knows that that 
political partj which is in the ascendency in this 
Senate, and in the ascendency in the country, is 
responsible for the public measures that are insti- 
tuted in the Senate. The majority are to some 
extent, and I think ought to be to a greater 
extent, responsible for the nieasures that pass the 
Senate; but they are certainly responsible, and 
exclusively responsible, for those that are insti- 
tuted. Then I say to that honorable Senator, 
parliamentary usage and political propriety both 
require that tne party which is responsible for the 
measures shoula retain the control of the organ- 
ization of the Senate; but there is, at the same 
time, a strict political propriety which, gives to 
the minority a place in the organization, so that 
the minority may be heard. If the honorable 
Senator supposes that there is any usage or polit- 
ical propriety which should distribute to that 
nynority a numerical proportion in the organiza- 
tion of the committees of the Senate, he views 
the usages of the Senate in a different li^ht f{pm 
'what I do. The minority have a right to be 
heard, and are heard. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senator misconceives 
xny point. I stated that with regard to the nu- 
merical proportion we had nothing to say; that 
is a matter for the majority to settle. The ground 
of complaint was that, upon committees involving 
great interests which we represent, there is not 
anything like a fair and just representation of 
those interests. 

Mr. MASON. But you are heard. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Heard, to be sure ! A 
man can raise his voice. 

Mr. SEWARD. I have but a word to say in 
addition to what I have already said, and that 
will be very soon said. No circumstances what- 
ever would induce me, on a question of this kind, 
to^ enter into a debate with political and personal 
friends in the Senate, with whom it is my custom 
to a^e and to act. The honorable Senator from 
Maine protests against being compromised by the 
fact that I offer^ this resolution. My offering 
the resolution did not compromise him, or any 
other member of the Senate. It was my own 
actioii, of my own volition, without any consul- 
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tation with anybody, and it was adopted in the 
exercise of a right which I have, and under a be- 
lief that nobody Qould misunderstand the trans- 
action. The majority of the Senate had taken 
the responsibility of tne constitution of the com- 
mittees, so far as all the members of the Senate 
were concerned, except those belongdno^ to the 
Republican party; but the list which 1 offered 
emoraced not only those, but also those who 
would be acceptable to the friends with whom I 
act. That is all. I have never made a point here 
about the appointment of committees. I have 
been here when I was on no committee at all, but 
I never complained. I have been here when the 
party to which I belong[ed was not regarded as 
entitled to a representation on any committee. I 
never complained then. I think I have best served 
the country by foregoing all personal considera- 
tions on such questions. If this were tenfold 
more unpleasant and unjust than it has been, I 
should not make one word of complaint here; I 
should wait until I got among the people, and 
until I should be able to obtain the consent of the 
people to substitute for this majority here a better 
majority; that would correct the evil. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. As I do not belong to 
either of the high contracting parties, I desire, 
with the permission of the Senate, to be excused 
from voting. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted^yeas 29, nays 18; as follows: 

YEAS— Meaan. Allen, Benjamin, Bigga, Bigler, Bright, 
Broderick, Brown, Butler, Clay, Davia, Douglas, Evana, 
Fitcfa, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Hunter, Iverson, John- 
son, Jones ,Maaon,Keid, Boak, (Sebastian, Seward, Slidell, 
Thomson of New Jersey, Toombs, and Yulee— 99. 

NAYS — Messrs. Bell of New Hampshire, Cameron, 
Chandler, Oollamer, DUoh, Doolittle, Dnrkee, Fcaaenden, 
Foot, Foster, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Simmons, Stuart, 
TrumbuU, Wade, and Wilson— 18. 

So the list of committees was adopted. 

INDIANA SENATORIAL ELECTION. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. At the last session of Con- 
gress a protest and papers were presented in 
regard to the recent senatorial election in Indiana. 
I ask that those papers be withdrawn ftom the 
files, where I suppose they now are, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BRIGHT. What papers does the Senator 
allude to ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The papers which I pre- 
sented from a portion of the memoers of the L^is- 
lature of the State of Indiana, and which were 
referred to the Judiciary Committee at the last 
session of Congress. I ask that they may be^ 
taken from the files, and referred to that com-^ 
mittee. 

Mr. BRIOHT. I desire to inquire whether the 
Senator's motion was intended to embrace the 
report of the Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. It was not; but I have no 
objection to including that. 

Mr. BRIGHT, ihave no objection to a refer- 
ence of all the papers connected with the con- 
tested- case from the State of Indiana to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, as organized by the 
resolution just adopted. I suppose, however, if 
that reference takes place, it wul be with the un- 
derstanding that no action shall be had during the 
present session of the Senate. I desire to state 
that I am entirely willing to the consideration of 
the report that was made from the committee at 
our late session, and. I was anxious to have had 
it taken up and disposed of; but other and more 
important business crowded upon us, and I make 
no complaint at the delay. As the country may 
not understand this postponement, I feel that it is 
proper I should avow my purpose to ask as early 
action in this case as can possibly be had, believ- 
ing that all this opposition in the way of protests 
and certificates from disoreanizationists and rev- 
olutions in Indiana, should oe rebuked as speedily 
as possible. A little time will suffice to collect 
all the proofs necessary to make this case a very 
plain one, as to what is the intent of the protest- 
ants, and those who sympathize with them, and 
as to what are the rights of my colleague, and the 
State he represents here. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I am willing to embrace 
in my motion all the papers — the report of the 
committee, and also the reply filed by the Senator 
from Indiana, [Mr. Fitch.] I wish all thQ papers 



to go to the committee, as suggested by the Sen* 
ator from Indiana, [Mr. Bsigbt;] but I cannot 
consent to an understanding that the matter shall 
not be acted upon at the present session. I think 
it the duty of the Senate, and its first duty, to 
settle the right of its members to seats, when 
there is any question raised. I make this sug- 
gestion at the request of the protestants them- 
selves. The Senators and Representatives of the 
State of Indiana have requested an early decision 
of tl\is question. They have sent a memorial 
here on that very point. I consider it my duty 
to ask for action. The Senate of course will do 
as it pleases. As the question is somewhat 
familiar to the Senate, I trust that after its refer- 
ence to the Judiciary Committee they will soon 
act upon it, and report it back in time for the 
action of the Senate at this session. That, how- 
evert will be for the committee and the Senate to 
decide. 

Mr. BRIGHT. The Senator from Illinois haa 
certainly done his duty so far as regards uiging 
an early decision of this case. When he was last 
on the floor at the last session, insisting upon its 
consideration, one of the reasons assigned was, 
that the Indiana Legislature was in session and 
should have another opportunity of making an 
election, if the decision was adverse to the right 
of my colleague. That reason no longer exists. 
The Legislature, by constitutional limitation, ad- 
journs to-day or to-morrow. If the case, there- 
fore, were decided, no election could take place. 
I think, Mr. President, it is due to the sitting 
members, whose right to seats arc controverted, 
that thev should know now before this reference 
takes place, whether it is the intention of the 
Senate to consider this subject during the present 
session. It is due to the sitting members that 
they should be relieved from the anxiety which 
necessarily results from this state of uncertainty. 
I, for one, shall consider the reference of tne 
entire case to the Committee on the Judiciary as 
disposing of it for the present session, and shall 
give it no further care or attention myself. 

Mr. FITCH. The object of the Senator from 
Illinois is manif<^t — an object in keeping with his 
p>ast course in relation to this matter. He is at 
fault now again as usual. He says the protest- 
anta asked an early decision. He well remembers 
that the paper which he presented asked a decis- 
ion prior to to-day. It alleged no desire foi^an 
early decision, unless it could be had previous to 
this day. To-day it stated the Le^slature would 
adjourn, and asked a decision before its adjourn- 
ment. This demand, it is of course impossible to 
comply with. Whatever object the signers had 
in view in making the demand cannot, therefore, 
be attained by pressing the matter to an imme- 
diate decision now. I would prefer individually » 
if it were in conformity with the rules and past 
action of the Senate, that the resolution reported 
from the Judiciary Committee djurin^ the last 
session, should betaken up and adopted, because 
it is manifest that our side of the case cannot be 
presented here unless authority be given to us to 
take testimony. I take it for granted the Senate 
do not desire to close the case upon an tx parte 
view. If, however, that resolution cannot be 
adopted, if the rules of the Senate require a refer- 
ence of the papers to the Judiciary Committee, I 
shall interpose no negative voice, with the under- 
standing, however, desired by my colleague, that 
the resolution of the late Judiciary ConMtteC be 
among the papers referred, and with the fUrther 
understandine, that if thus referred, there shall 
be no action during this executive session beyond 
the action contemplated by that resolution. If 
that be the action desired, Psee no necessity for 
the reference, because that resolution can ai« 
well be taken up and disposed of at once as after 
these papers shall have been referred to tlie com- 
mittee, and the same, resolution perhaps again 
reported. 

Mr. SEWARD. When these papers were 
referred to the Committee on the Juaiciaryat the 
last session, the honorable Senator from Indiana, 
who has just taken his seat, [Mr. Fitch,] was 
the only person who had appeared under the 
credentials of the election held in Indiana, and 
claimed and taken a seat under them. Since that 
time I at the opening of the new Senate, the other 
honorable Senator [Mr. Bright] appeared and 
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took his seat. The former resolution referring 
the papers to the Jadidarv GommHtee carried no 
other question but that relating to the case of the 
member who took his seat at Uie last session. It 
is certainly right and proper that the election of 
the other member from Indiana [Mr. Bright] 
should be inquired into, because it is involved in 
the same protest. It is proper that all the papers 
should be referred to carry that case before the 
committee; but as there is only one set of papers 
embracing the two eases, I suppose it is proper 
that the motion should be in the general form in 
which it is. What the Senate can, or will, or 
ought to do on the subject hereafter, will depend, 
of course, upon the action of that committee. At 
all events, we are not prepared to say now, 
whether we are willing to foreclose the question, 
and adjourn it over to the next session. If so, 
there is no object in the reference. There is a ^ 
manifest propriety in referring that branch of the/| 
subject wnicn relates to the seat of Mr. Brighi<i 
to the committee. It will be for the committee ta 
recommend to the Senate whether we shall acf 
now or at a future^day. We must, in aU pro-^ 
priety and justice, wait for the committee long^ 
enough to see whether they are going to act at 
all before any question can betaken on discharg- 
ing them, and resuming the subject before the 
Senate, without their advice. 

Mr. BUTLER. I now give notice to the mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee to meet to-mor- 
row morning, at eleven o'clock, to decide upon 
this question. At that time, as far as I am now 
informed, I shall make the proposition to adoptj 
the resolution which was recommended by the'; 
late Judiciary Committee at the last session, 
because it is out of the question to think that 
we can discuss, during the limited time we shall 
remain here, all the important questions involved 
in this contested election. Jt involves great ques- 
tions, as far as I understand.' I have formed no 
judgment on them. The controversy, I have no 
doubt, will be one full of interest to the country, 
so far as the Federal and StAte constitutions are 
concerned. We cannot now give it the necessary 
attention. As regards the sittine members, of 
course it is very well known ^nat we cannot 
remove them dunng this session, and we cannot, 
according to the opinions of the late Judiciary 
Committee, take jurisdictioK of the great ques- 
tions which are here involve, without having 
the* information. With a view of taking the 
necessary steps to obtain it, I ask the Judiciary 
Committee to meet me to-morrow morning, at 
eleven o!clock. 

^ Mr. COLLAMER. I cannot see how it is pos- 
sible to have any such understanding as is sug- 
gested by the Senator from Indiana, that if the 
aueation be referred, it shall not be taken up at 
lis session. That, I submit, is impossible. 
Mr. BRIGHT. I stated that I preferred the 
adoption of a resolution giving to both parties the 
right to take testimony. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I am not talking about 
that resolution, but about the reference. It is 
obvious this reference ought to be made. Those 
who were members ot the Senate at the session 
which has just closed, know that the Judiciary 
Committee then reported a resolution for the 
taking of testimony. If the committee should 
again come to that conclusion, both these cases 
being referred to them, the Senators from Indi- 
ana^ougd^ to know it. The resolution ought not 
only to^R reported, but ought to be adopted, so 
that these gentlemen may have an opportunity to 
take their testimony by the next session, if a 
resolution be reported to take testimony, and it 
be not acted upon, it^ill stand over to the next 
session of Congress, and then, if the testimony 
be ordered, it will have to ^o over to a second 
year. Clearly, if testimony is to be taken, these 
gentlemen ought to know it now, and let them 
take it, and have it ready by another session. 
Mr. BRIGHT. That is Just what we desire. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It is moved that 
all the papers relative to the recent senatorial 
election in Indiana be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
The motion was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I oflTer the following ai an 



additional rule of the Senate; and I shall ask that 

it be taken up to-morrow: 

Reaohed, That all subjects befbre the Senate at the close 
of the first sesalon or each Confrress, including those be- 
fore committees, shall be resumed and proceeded with at 
the second session of tlie^me Congress in the same man- 
ner as if no a4JoTimment of the Senate hod taken place ; 
and lit memorials and petitions and other papers referred 
to committees at the first session, and returned to the oflSce 
of the Secretary at the close of that session, shall be rt- 
turned to the same committees at the commencemeat of 
tlie second session. 

COST OP PUBLIC PRINTING. 

Mr. CAMERON submitted the following res- 
olution; which was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

Re$olvedf That the Secietary of theTreasorf be direeted 
to furnish to the Senate a statement, at the commencement 
of the next session, showing the cost of the printing, blnd- 
inf , and paper, ordered by Confess for each year, beginning 
with December, 1845, and endmg with the late session. 

RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS. 

Mr. MASON. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Will the honorable 
Senator from Virginia allow me to offer some 
resolutions ? 

Mr. MASON. I will yield if they occupy no 
time. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I have no idea that they 
will occupy time. I wish only to submit some 
resolutions which, at a future day, I shall ask the 
Senate to consider. 

Mr. MA^ON. I withdraw my motion for that 
purpose. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I had intended to ac- 
company the presentation of these resolutions 
with a word of explanation, but I shall forbear 
that, as I owe to the courtesy of the Senator from 
Virginia the privilege of presenting them this 
inorning. I submit the resolutions and move that 
they be printed, and at some future day I shall 
48k for their consideration : 

Rttolvedy That, in the Judgment of the Senate, thecom- 

Slete exemption of aU vessels of commerce and their cargoes 
'om seizure or capture in time of war would be a signal 
blessing to mankind ; and that to the accomplishment of 
aa end so desirable the Senate will always be ready to give 
their hearty aid and codperation. 

Resolved, That the mere abolition of prtvateering would 
not accomplish that end^ but would, in its operation, be 
unequal and unjust, depriving the United' States of a most 
effectual means of hostility and retaliation against asuperior 
naval Power, which, by means of its greater number of 
public ships, might almost, with impunity, destroy or cripple 
our commerce ; and therefore such abolition alone would 
be inconaiBtent with the policy and interest of the United 
States. 

ReaolvtAy That this policy of the United States, coinciding 
with the general interest of mankind, is well explained 
end vindicated in the statesmanlike letter of the American 
Secretary of State, Mr. Marcy, to the Coont de Sartiges, of 
July 38th, 1856. 

Re»olv^, tkereforey That the course pursued by President 
Pierce, as stated in hia last annual message, in reference to 
certain rules or principles of maritime law in time of war, 
^p-eed upon and declared by Plenipotentiaries of Russia. 
Prance, Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, and 
Turkey, and submitted to him for adoption by this Govern- 
ment, meets the cordial approbation and concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The resolutions were ordered to be printed. 
PENNSYLVANIA SENATORIAL ELECTION. 

Mr. BIGLER. I presented at the last meeting 
of the Senate certain papers relative to the ri^ht 
of my colleague to his seat in this body, which 
were then laid on the table, as the committees 
had not been formed. I now move that they be 
taken up, and'referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

On motion of Mr. MASON, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and after some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 



IN- SENATE. 

Tuesday, Mareh 10, 1857. 

Prayer by Rev. Steprcn P. Hill. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved . 

WITHDRAWAL OP PAPERS. 

On motion of Mr. DURKEE, it was 

Ordered^ That John G. Parker have leave to withdraw 

his petition and jpapera, with a view of presenliog them to 

tbs Poet Office Depanment. 



RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I move the reference 
of the resolutions I had the honor to submit yes- 
terday, to the Committee on Foreign Relations. * 

The motion was agreed to. 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT called for petitions 
and reports from committees, as the regular busi- 
ness in order; but there being none, he announced 
that the resolution of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. 
PuoH,] that the Senate adjourn without day on 
Monday, the 9th instant, was before the Senate, 
though the day named in the resolution had 
passed. 

Mr. PU6H. I move to amend tl)e resolution 
by striking out " Monday, the 9th, ** and insert- 
ing" Saturday, the 14th.'** 

^e amendment was ^eed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question if 
on the resolution as amended. 

Mr. STUART. So far as I am concerned, I 
am ready to adjourn to-day, or any other day; » 
but I think the custom has been universal at these 
called sessions, which are called at the instance 
of the Executive, and for executive objects, to 
^ postpone a question of adjournment until we learn 
from the Executive that the purposes for which 
tha session has been called have been complied 
with. Now, sir, I think it would be very disre- 
spectful, indeed, at a called session of this char- 
acter, for the Senate promptly to resolve that it 
would adjourn at a day not far distant. I do not 
think that has ever been done in the history of 
this Government. I think it would be an unne- 
cessary step, and one which could not be con- 
sidered as otherwise than disrespectful to the 
executive department that called the session. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I think I may venture to 
assert that it will not be considered disrespectful 
by the executive brsnch of the Government. It 
will be in the power of the Executive, if the pub- 
lic interests snould require the prolongation of 
our session, to give us notice to that effect. I 
presume there is not a gentleman on this floor 
who, when such a declaration, proceeding from 
proper authority, is made, will hesitate to prolong 
the session so long as the public interests may 
requ ire. I think th is thatter was fully considered 
by a number of gentlemen who certainly have no 
disposition to be disrespectful to the Executive. 
I for one am not willing to be placed in that cat- 
egory. I am entirely satisfied it will not be so 
construed. 

Mr. MASON. I aak that the resolution majr 
be read. 

The Secretarj^read it, as follows: 

Retolvedf That the Senate will a4iourn, without day, on 
Saturday, the 14th instant, at one o'clock, p. m. 

Mr. MASON. I think it is a very unusual 
course to adopt such a resolution until we are 
enabled to see the business before us, and whether 
we are likely to conclude it. I do not know whether 
it has ever been done at a called session — a special 
session of this kind. I am disposed to tbmk it 
has not been. We have been called together from 
the usages of the country by the outgoing Presi- 
dent, in order that one just come in may have 
the opportunity of submitting his nominations, or 
treaties, or whatever he mayhave of an executive 
character, to the Senate. We have in truth been 
but one day in sesion — yesterday. The other 
days' sittings were mere formal sessions, and we 
have had no communication with the President 
to enable us to know when it will be practicable 
to get away. I am sure I am as anxious to set 
away as any gentleman of the Senate can be; but 
I am not at liberty just now to entertain this res- 
olution. I move, therefore, to lay it on the table. 

Mr. GWIN. I hope the Senator will withdraw 
that motion for a moment to allow me to make a 
remark.' 

Mr. MASON. Certainly. 

Mr. GWIN. I hope the Senator from Ohio 
will postpone the consideration of the resolution 
until after we have an executive session. We can 
get some information In executive session, of 
which we cannot speak now, which will influ- 
ence my action in regard to it. If the Senator 
will withdraw the resolution for the present, I 
will move to proceed to the consideration of exec- 
utive businesf. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. I woald suegeet that the 

auestion can be aa well taken on tne adoption of 
le resolution as on laying it on the table. I think 
there are a number of gentlemen of this body now 
absent; I believe I have heacd a very general 
expression among Senators indicating a dieposi- 
tion to have an early adjournment. I nave heard 
pepsons on this floor certainly entitled to consid- 
eration, say that we had little or no business here 
now, and very little elsewhere. What it is that 
Senators wish to sit here for and prolong out the 
fag-end of a worn-out session, I cannot irosgine. 
Sir, let us go home. We shall not get away from 
here until we fix, in advance, a day of adjourn- 
ment that the Administration may work up to. 
There can be no doubt about that; it has always 
proved so. 

At the close of the session of Congress four 
years ago, when the new Administration was in- 
augurated , the Senate, for the first time, prolonged 
its special session until the 11th of April. It is 
well known that the longer you sit the greater will 
be the amount of business you jriH be required to 
transact before you will be permitted to adjourn. 
Anyone knows it wh^ has looked into the matter 
at all, for each consecutive day brin«| to its con- 
clusion a number of commissions^ Each day 
the terms of a number of oflicers throughout the 
United States expire. Immediately questions of 
appointment arise; and if the vacancies happen 
during our session, unless nominations are made 
and transmitted to, and acted on by the Senate 
and ratified, the offices are lefl vacant. Each dav, 
therefore, that you remain here you absolutely 
suffer to be created — if you may not in fact be 
■aid to want to create — business that will continue 
your stay, and the leneth of this session. That 
IS a fact. I know it to be so. I know that if you 
ivill continue to sit from now to December next, 
you will continue to have business in consequence 
of the continued expiration of terms of service, 
and the continued necessity for immediate actions 
on the nominations that may be made, or else 
there will be no officers in existence to fill the 
offices. Such is the nature of business of this 
character. 

It will jbe recollected that four years ago the 
session lasted until the 11th day of April. I do 
not believe that, if this session is contmued into 
another week, a quorum will be found here to 
transact business. I know, for one, that I can- 
not stay here in a prolonged session, and I believe 
I heard a similar expression from at least six or 
seven other gentlemen. I know my business at 
home is urgent, and my deparftire is necessary. 

If we wul say that Saturday shall be the day 
of adjournment, and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations shall come here in 
pursuance of the necessity of the Administration, 
and say to us t*hat we ought to delay longer, that 
it is demanded, that there is a necessity for pro- 
longing the session, I would vote to rescind the 
resolution and extend the time; and it can be 
done. If, however, we defer the fixing of any 
time, we shall not secure an adjournment until an 
immense mass of business will have fallen upon 
our hands. 

As was remarked by a Senator on this floor, a 
lew moments since, this subject waa considered 
yesterday among a number of gentlemen of the 
Senate, and not a dissenting voice did I hear there. 
I do not see now that there seem to be many who 
carry it out, for some of those who came to that 
conclusion so unanimously then, seem now to have 
changed their opinions. It is a fact, in regard to 
the omeers whose terms expire, that if we adjourn, 
those offices can be filled by the President; but if 
they ate nominated and notconfirmed, they cannot 
be nlled^ and officers reappointed cannot perform 
the duties in conseauence of the failure of the 
Senate to confirm tnem. We merely go on to 
accumulate business for ourselves and embarrass 
the Administration by a contiauous long session. 
I feel that it is oppressive, burdensome, and hard 
on those of us who have been here so long, and 
certainly we oneht to be allowed to go home. 

Mr. MASONb I move to lay the resolution on 
the table; and on that motion I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee, before the result 
•anouncedy changed bii yot« from ** nay" to 



"yea," having at first supposed the vote was 
directly on the resolution. 

Mr. SEWARD. I change my vote, as I fol- 
lowed the lead of the honorable Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. FOOT. I change my vote from " nay" 
to '* ycA*" I believe it is unusual to fix the day 
of aojournment at sessions of this character be- 
fore communicating with the Executive. 

The yeas were 20, and the nays 23; as follows: 

YEAS — Mewre. Allen, Bell of Tennessee, Cameroni 
Collamer, Crittenden, DoolitUe, Douglas, Durkee, Evans, 
Foot, Foster, Kennedy, Mason, Seward, Bimmons, Stuart, 
Thomsonof New Jersey, Trumbull, Wade, and Wright— 90. 

NAYS— Messrs. Bayard, Bell of New Hampshire, Ben- 
jamin, Bigler, Bright, Broderick. Brown, Chandler, Fitch, 
Green, Gwin. Hamlin, Harlan, Houston, Iverson, Johnson, 
Jones, Polk, Pugh, Rusk, SlideU, Toombs, and Wilson— S23. 

So the Senate refused to lay the resolution on 

the table. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Several messages in writing were received from 
the President of the United States by Mr. James 
Buchanan Henrt, his Private Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. MASON, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and after some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 



IN SENATE. 

* Wednesday, Jdarch 11, 1857« 

Prayer by Rev. Stephen P. Hill. 

The Journal of yesterday was read andapproved. 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 

On motion of Mr., RUSK, it was 

Ordered, That the papers relating to the claim of William 
A. Cameron be withdrawn from the files and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. ^ 

On motion of Mr. KENNEDY, it was 

Orderedf That Samuel W. Lecompte have leave to with- 
draw his petition and papers. 

DELIVERY OF LETTERS. 

Mr. WILSON submitted the following reso- 
lutions for information: 

Reeolvedf That the Postmaster General be directed to 
f>]miBh the Senate, at as early a day as practicable, with 
copies of any instructions which may have been Issued by 
the Post Office Department, authorizing postmasters to neg- 
lect or to reAise to deliver letters to parties entitled to the 
same, with a view to exact more than the Ihwful postage. 

Rie$oioed.fmrtker, That he be also directed to furnish the 
Senate with copies of the following-named letters, viz : a 
letter ftom the ^rst Assistant Postmaster General, under 
date of August 16, 1855, addressed to the postmaster at San 
Francisco ; a letter from the same officer, and under the 
same date, addressed to Henry L. GtKxtwin, of San Fran- 
cisco ; also the letters to which tlie above-named commu- 
nications were in reply ; and, in addition thereto, copies of 
the correspondence that has been held since July, 1655, be- 
tween the Post Office Department and the postmaster and 
assistant postmaster of San Francisco, in relation to the 
course pursued by the Post Office authorities towards the 
Penny Poet Company of California. 

PENNSYLVANIA SENATORIAL ELECTION. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I am instructed hjj^ the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was re- 
ferred the protest of certain members of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the State of 
Pennsylvania, alleging certain irregularities and 
illegalities in the election of the Hon. Simon Cam- 
eron, a Senator from said State, to make the fol- 
lowing report: 

The graonds of protest are stated as follows : 

1. That there was not a concurrent majority of each 
Hoose in (kvor of the candidate declared to be elected. 

3. That the Senate did not comply with the requirements 
of the act of Sd July, 1839, by appomiing a teller and making 
a nomination of persons to fill said office, and givinc notice 
of said appointment and nomination at least one day pre- 
vious to the meeting of said convention. 

In addition to the two grounds aforesaid, the protest pre- 
sented by the members of the House of Representauves 
charges — 

3. " That the eieetion of the said Simom Camskok was 
procured, as they are infbrmed and believe, by corrupt and 
unlawfVd means, influencing the action and votes of certain 
members of the House of Representatives of this State ; 
and they request that an investigation be ordered by your 
honorable body, not only into the regularity of the said elec- 
tion, but into the charaes herein presented, in order tliat an 
opportunity nuiy be afforded of submitting the proof upon 
which they rest." 

In relation to the flivt two grounds of protest, the com- 
mittee ara oaaainously of opinion that no Hicts are pre* 
sented tending in the slightest degree to impair the validity 
of the election of Mr. Cambboh. 

It ia true that the law of Pennsylvania on the subject of 
die eieetion of Ben^ton requirea that caoh hrancli of the 



Legislature shall appoint one teller, and nominate at least 
one person to till such office, and communicate to the other 
House the names of t|^e persons so appointed and nomin- 
ated at least one day previous to the joint meeting ; but the 
«amc law also provides, tliat at the hour of twelve, on the 
second Tuesday in January next preceding the expiration 
ortlic constitutional term of a Senator, the members of both 
Houses shall -meet in convention in the Chamber of the 
House of Representatives, and choose a Senator viva voce 
from the persons so nominated as aforesaid ; and also ex- 
pressly provides Uiat the personVho shall receive the votes 
of a majority of the members present shall be declared duly 
elected. 

From the extracts furnished by the protesting parties, 
taken from the Journals of the two Houses, it appears that 
the two Houses did meet in joint convention on tlie day and 
at the place appointed by law, and in accordance with res- 
olutions passed in each Ilouse separately, and that one hun- 
dred and thiriy-thrce members, composing tlie entire Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, were present and voted", and tliat 
Simon Cam kron received sixty-seven votes, and sixty-six 
votes were given for all the other candidates ; and tliat 
Simon Camkron having thus obtained a majority of tlie 
votes of all the members present, wasdeclared duly elected 
Senator. 

It ap|>ears from the Journal of the Senate that the appoint- 
ment of a teller and the nomination of candidates, and the 
communication to the other House of the iippointuient and 
nomination so made, all took place on the day of the elec- 
tion. Instead of one day previous to the election, as required 
by the law of the State ; but your committee regard this 
provision of law as purely dhectory in its nature, and are 
of opinion tliat a failure to comply with this formally would, 
under no circumstances, suffice to vitiate an election other- 
wise legal and valid ; but where, as in the present case, 
both Houses proceeded without objection fVom any sourcu 
to perform tlieir constitutional duty of electing a Senator, 
the necessity of complying with any particular forms re- 
quired by law may fairly be considered as waived by com- 
mon consent, and it is entirely too late, after the result of 
the voting has been ascertained, to raise a question as to 
the mode of proceeding. 

The objection that there was not a concurrent majority 
of each House in fhvor of the candidate declared to be 
elected, is equally untenable under the statute of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the uniform practical conatruction of the Federal 
Constitution for the last half century. 

The third ground of protest is signed by member^: of the 
House of Representatives of Pennsylvania, but not by tiie 
members of the Senate of that State. 

It is a general allegation " that the election of Uie said 
Simon Cameron was procured, as they are informed and 
believe, by corrupt and unlawftil means, influencing the 
action and votes of certain members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives," and the Senate of the United States is asked 
to investigate the charge. 

The committee cannot recommend that this prayer be 
granted. The allegation is entirely too vague and indefinite 
to justify such a recommendation. Not a single fact or cir- 
cumstance is detailed as a basis for the general charge. 
Neither the nature of the means alleged to be corrupt and 
unlawful, nor the time, place, or manner of using them is 
set forth, nor is it even alleged that the sitting member par- 
ticipated in the use of such corrupt means, or, indeed, nad 
any knowledge of their existence. Under no state of facts 
could your committee deem It consistent with nropriety, or 
with tlie dignity of this body, to send out a roving commis- 
sion in search of proofs of fraud in order to deprive one of its 
members of a seat to which he is, prima faciey entitled ; stilt 
less can they^recommend such a course when the parties 
alleging the fraud and cormpUon are thenwelves armed 
with ample powers for in veaUntion. I f it be. i ndeed , true 
that members of the House ofRepresentativA of Pennsyl- 
vania have been influenced by corrupt considerations or 
unlawful appliances, tho means of investigation and redress 
are in the power of the very parties who seek the aid of the 
Senate of the United States. Let their complaint be made 
to the House of which they are members, and which is the 
tribunal peculiarly appropriate fbr conducting the desired 
investigation. That their complaint will meet the respect- 
ful consideration of that House yoiu- committee are not 
permitted to doubu If upon such investigation the f^cta 
charged are proven, and if they. In any manner, involve the 
character of the recentiy-eleeted member of this body from 
the State of Pennsylvania, the ConatituUon of tbe United 
States has not left the Senate without ample means for 
protecting itself against the presence of unworthy members 
in its midst. In the mean time your committee se^ no reason 
for initiating any proceeding on the subject, and submit the 
following resolution : 

Be$olvedf That the Committee on the Judiciary be dis- 
charged from the fUrther consideration of the subject. 

Mr. PUGH. I have to make my appearance 
again in the cllWracter of a dissenter from a ma- 
jority of the Committee on the Judiciary. My 
views are briefly ^pressed in the paper which i 
will read: 

The undersigned, a member of the Committee on tiie 
Judiciary, dissents from the conclusion at which his col- 
leagues have arrived in reference to the contested election 
of a Senator fbr the State of Pennsylvania. 

In the protest submitted by forty-four members of the 
House of Representatives in that State will be found an 
auction in these words : 

**The undersigned fhrther charge that the election of the 
said SiMOK Caxkron was ]irocttred, as they are informed 
and believe, by corrupt and unlnwftal means influencing the 
action and votes of certain members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of this State; and they request that nn investi- 
gation be ordered by your honorable body, not only into the 
regularity of the said election, but into the ot^ar^es hc^rein 
presented, in order that a% ofportuiUhf nun/ be afforded of 
eubmUHng the moo/ upon wMh they resf.*' 

It is objected by the m^|ority of the comminee that this 
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ponpph does not fpedfically relate the facts on whidi a 
ebaige of eorrnptioii cao be predicated. 

If the ease were only between contestor and eonteaiee, 
an individuals, there mlgbt be some fWce in the objection ; 
Irat it is one in which a number of the qualified electon, 
themselves pablie afents, infbrm the Senate that corniptj 
as well as unlawful means, have been used in the election. 

The accusation comes from a responsible source, and is 
too serious, too distinctly and directly made, to be treated 
with indifference. It concerns the honor of the Senate, and 
the security of the Government, that no rale of merely tech- 
nical character, applicable as between individuals, should 
prevent a thorough investigation of the case. This would 
•eem to be a duty the more imperative in view of the stat- 
me enacted at the late session, in which very stringent and 
unosoal provisions have been made for the detection of 
oorrapt practices by members of Congress. 

The undersigned concurs with the minority in reference 
to the other p<Mnts of contest. G. E. PUGH. 

I desire, with the consent of the Senate, to 
make one more observation, as it did not occur 
to me until I heard the report of the majority. 
It is ^objected there that this complaint is made 
by members of the House of Representatives of 
Peonsjrlvania, and not by members of the Senate. 
That 18 because the charge relates to members of 
the House, and not to members of the Senate. It 
is said that these gentlemen can procure an inves- 
tieation by their own House. That may be. 
That investigation may extend to the expulsion 
of those members; but it does not extena to the 
case of the person who already claims to be 
Senator on this floor. That investigation cannot 
touch the subject-matter of this complaint, for 
the Senate of the United States is the only body 
that can act upon that view of the case, so far as 
the sitting Senator is concerned . 

It is said also^that they can proceed to expel 
their members. ** It requires two-thirds to expel; 
and even if the members were expelled, that 
would still not touch the mischief of which the 
protestants complain. I never will agree that an 
election which is alleged to be procured by cor- 
rupt means, shall be treated as a thing not wctthy 
orexamination. We have armed the commit- 
tees of the Senate and of the House of Represent- 
atives of the' United States with powers which I 
took occasion to denounce at the last session as 
unprecedented and despotical. They were con- 
ferred for the express purpose of enabline; Con- 
gress to reach the evils which were said to be 
hidden from our view under the ordinary rules 
of evidence. 

I do not desire to pursue the subject, but only 
for one to say, in view of the Senators who sat 
here at the last session and heard the arguments 
advanced why we should depart from the rules of 
tiie common law, that corruption had become a 
common charge against members of Congress; 
that ws must violate the settled rules of law in 
order to be fible to reach it; and when the House 
of Represei^tives has gone on to perform a great 
act of justice to itself, and justice to the country, 
and justice to the Government, in purging itself 
of corrupt and unworthy members, that now, 
when we have a number of the qualified electors 
of a Senator coming here from the State of Penn- 
sylvania to ask us not to send a roving commis- 
sion, as the majority of the committee nave said, 
but to ask us to give them an opportunity to sub- 
mit their proofs, (for that is their request — ** Give 
US an opportunity to be heard and to submit our 
proofs," say they,) we are to be told that be- 
cause they are not able, by the defect of their pro- 
ceedings, or by the rules of their Legislature, or 
by the rules of their House, to reduce it to the 
ekact form of an indictment, we shall dismiss it 
without ftirther consideration. For one, I say, 
1 enter iny protest against this. « 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It is not my intention to 
say anything in support of the report which I 
have read. I will leave it to#peaK for itself in 
contrast with the minority report presented by 
the honorable Senator from Ohio; but I must 
protest against any insinuation that the majority 
of the committee are indisposed to investigate any 
charges of fraud or corruption made as vitiating 
any election that may be sent before them. The 
report of the majority does no such thing. The 
report of the majority asserts what an examina- 
tion of the papers will suffice amply to prove, that 
there is no charee whatever maide against the 
sitting member; tnere is a general vague state- 
ment that the votes of certain members of the 
House, of which the protestants themselves are 
members, were influenced by corrupt means. It 



is not even stated that the sitting member had 
any knowledge of the means; it is not stated that 
he participated in the appliances; and, above all, 
it is not stated what tne means arc which they 
choose to term corrupt and unlawful. Not a 
solitary fact is stated. There is an accusation in 
general terms, but not one allegation of fact of 
any kind whatever. 

Now, sir, under circumstances like these, for 
parties who are themselves armed with power to 
initiate an investigation which will bring out all 
the details of time, place, and circumstance neces- 
sary for a correct conclusion of fact by them, to 
ask us to initiate an investigation and to receive 
proof, the majority of the committee considered 
totally unwarranted by any precedent that is to 
be found in contested elections. The Senator says 
they have not presented a formal indictment. We 
object on no such ground as that. ^ We require 
no formal indictment; but surely it is elementary 
in all public affairs in this country, and above all 
it must be supposed to be known to members of 
a Slate Legislature, that a general charge affecting 
character will never be inquired into unless some 
facts are alleged as the basis of the charge. Not 
a solitary fact is here alleged; and the committee 
deem it unworthy of the Senate and unjust to the 
sitting member to prosecute a jgeneral investiga- 
tion about which it would be impossible to cive 
him any notice, if notice were required, by which 
he could shape his defense and bring forward his 
proofs. If these protestants have any facts to 
allege, if they have circumstances of time, place, 
or manner to detail, it is not yet too late; let them 
present here again their complaint, and give us 
something to investigate, and notgenerally charge 
that an individual has been elected here by cor- 
rupt means, without stating whether he was cog- 
nizant of the means of corruption, or what the 
means were that they consider as being corrupt. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, my fnend from 
Louisiana has drawn up this report in conformity 
with the views which t entertain on this subject. 
I see new practices every day introducing them- 
selves into the Senate. I am sorry that my friend 
from Ohio has dissented on this subject, because 
I have not only kind feeling for him personally, 
but respect for his judgment. The usage of tne 
Senate formerly was, that no minority report 
should ever be brought into the Senate at all; but 
the minority Asked leave simply to read their 
views. In that point of view, I ask that my 
friend's document may be considered. 

The idea of devolving upon the Senate of the 
United States a jurisdiction to try cases of cor- 
ruption in the State Legislatures, I utterly protest 
a^inst. Let the members who have been charged 
with corruption be tried by their peers. It would 
be a very unsafe tribunal for them to come here 
and brin^ witnesses, or for us to send out a rovin|g 
commission. If there is any real charge on this 
subject they can try the individuals; and if they 
implicate Mr. Gamerok, I will, for one, move for 
his eimulsion right off. I will not have any im- 
pure man in this body that has obtained his seat 
nere by any means of corruption. But let them 
purge themselves before they come here and ask 
us to give them the medicine. I have not the least 
idea of assuming a jurisdiction of this kind. It 
would be unsafe and unstatesmanlike. 

I am a State-rights man; and I say that the 
vicinage try the man, and when they try the man 
and bring out the evidence, I will taae cognizance 
here as aSenator, and will expel the member who 
is implicated in the charge. But for a State Le- 
gislature, and the Keystone State, to come and ask 
the Senate of the United States to investigate 
charges which they could investigate themselves, 
is contrary to all my notions of propriety. 1 will 
say, for the little State of South Carolina, if such 
a charge was made there against any individuals, 
I tell you 9 sir — -you may call it chivalry if you 
choose; I know it is a common word — we would 
not ask the Senate of the United States to try it 
when we could try it ourselves. I would not 
try a man on any charee whatever, upon a gen- 
eral indictment of this kind, without specifying 
the offense, and at least indicating, as in a court- 
martial, specific charg^ on which the prosecutors 
intended to convict him. 

Mr. PUQH. As to my minority report, the 
first precedent for it, very soon after 1 was a 



member of the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
saw was by the honorable chairman himself. 

Mr. BUTLER. I asked leave to file it as a 
paper, not as a dissentine report. 
. Mr. PUGH. He filed a minority report upon 
some question which was before the committee; 
or at least it was shown us in the Globe as a pre* 
cedent; so that, if I erred in that regard^ I fol* 
lowed a very safe precedent. 

The objection made by the Senator from Louis- 
iana is that this char]ge is not specific enough. It 
is as specific as half the charges that have been 
made in cases of contested election, as gentlemen 
will find who will look into the book of reports 
of con tested cases . 1 1 is a direct charge that cor- 
rupt means have been used to procure a certain 
election. I did not insinuate that the majority of 
the copimittee would not investigate such a chaige. 
I have made no insinuation against the person 
claiming to be a Senator. I have confined myself 
to the charge before us, which the committee pnP 

Fiose to dismiss as unworthy of further notice, 
f it turns out to be a false charge, I shall be 
exceedingly gratified; but for the purposes of this 
discussion w6 are to assume that these are re- 
sponsible accttsera, and they have made an accu- 
sation to th^Benate. My friend asks why should 
we investigate corruption allied to have heetk 

grecticed by membera of the State LegislaUues. 
lecause they are the electors of this body. Does 
my friend Uie chairman pretend to say that an 
election procured by bribery is a valid election of 
a Senator ? 

Mr. BUTLER, No. 

Mr. PUGH. No, sir ; it is a void election, BAd 
it is our duty to vacate it. Whenever this body 
assumes the doctrine that it will not inveatigaia 
acharge of bribery and corruption connected with 
the election of its membera, it degrades itself from 
its position: it becomes unworthy of its name and 
its position in this Government. 

I admit that the chai^ge does not state facts, it 
does not state particulara; and I say again, if it 
were an individual claiming a title, if it were a 
conteutor claiming this seat, I would require him 
to set out the facts and the circumstances; but 
such is not the case. These are not parties ctsim- 
ing the seat. They are part of the electora; they 
are not a majority of the electora; they are not 
able to control tlie matter; but they are a respect- 
able minority, and they ask the Senate, not to 
send out » commission to examine facts, but to 
appoint a commission before which they can 

Sroduce their witnesses. They ask leave topro- 
uce their witness A, and we are told they cannot 
be allowed to have it. I only wish to set myself 
right against the censure of the Senator rrom 
Louisiana and the Senator from South Carolina. 
It seems to me it Is a case the Senate ought to in- 
vestigate. Having said this, I have discharged 
my duty. 

Mr. MASON obtamed the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope my friend will allow 
me to make one remark. 

Mr. MASON. I must decline to yield the floor. 
I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. "" 

Mr. BIGLER. I hope the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will allpw an order for printing the reports 
to be made. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have a right to object to the 
Senator from Virginia making a motion to go into 
executive session , and I have a right to move thai 
these papera be printed. Besides, this is a priv- 
ileged question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
make any motion ? 

Mr. BUTLER. I make a motion that these 
papers be printed; and, furthermore, I wiah, 
though I suppose I cannot do it while the motion 
for executive session is pending, to say one or 
two words. 

Mr. MASON. I am sorry to interfere with my 
friend from South Carolina, but it is known that 
the condition of public business in the Senate 
in executive session requires action. I have no 
obiection to a vote being taken on the motion to 
print. 

Mr. BIGLER. I hope the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will allow the vote to be taken. 

Mr. MASON. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I suggest that, if the Senator 
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fcom South Carolina insist* on proceeding with 
tMs ouestiont it is not in order for the Senator 
from Virginia now to submit his motion. A mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business cannot be made when there is another 
question before the Senate. That question must 
be disposed of in some way — laid on the table or 
postponed, or something done with it. 

Mr. MASON. I think the Senator from Maine 
is not exactly correct in his interpretation of the 
rules. It is competent to any Senator, at any 
time, to move that the doors be closed, and the 
question must be put on that motion, under the 
rules. I have no objection, however, to the 
motion to print beine disposed of. 

Mr. STITART. It is important to dispose of 
this point, agreeably to the rules. It seems to me 
that the rules of the Senate contemplate this: the 
questidn now before us is not a privile^d ques- 
tion, but it is a question of privilege; it is a ques- 
tion of the first and highest order. It involves 
the right of a member to his seat, and takes pre- 
cedence of every other question, unless a majority 
of the Senate lay it aiftde; because, suppose you 
go into executive session, the very right of this 
member to vote there is involved. It is a question 
of whether he is a member. 

Mr. MASON. Allow me to interrupt the Sen- 
ator. I withdraw the motion to ^o into executive 
session, if it be understood that it is only wanted 
to print the papen. 

Mr. STUART. I wish onlv to say a word 
fiirther. I think my honorable friend from Maine 
is mistaken. It is not necessary to lay aside any 
legislative business in order to make a motion to 
'go into executive session. The suggestion of the 
honorable Senator from Vii^inia, however, re- 
lieves the whole difflculty. Certainly these reports 
ought to be printed, that we may see what we are 
to act upon. 

Mr. mASON. I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. BUTLER. I retire from tlie contest alto- 
gether, and give up the floor to everybody that 
wants it. 

Mr. BIGLER. I am not certainly prepared to 
go through with this question this mornine. I 
think it is proper that the report should be 
printed. 

The motion to print was a^eed to. 

Mr. CAMERON. This discussion has taken 
a wider range than I had expected. I never heard 
until yesterday that anybody talked about cor- 
ruption in my election 

Mr. BIGLER. I thought the question was 
disposed of. 

Mr. CAMERON. The question, I suppose, 
can be discussed; bat if my colleague desires to 
speak, I will eive way to him. I do not desire to 
make a speech, but to say one word. Until yes- 
terday 1 never heard of this charge of corruption. 
The whole protest is looked upon in Pennsyl- 
vania as a mere piece of humbug. More than 
twenty-five of the gentlemen who have signed that 
paperhave called on me and said there was noth- 
ing in it, but that they were compelled to sign 
it lest they should give offense to some ruling 
men who expected to have some influence on the 
coming appointments. [Lauehter.l I cannot talk 
here about corruption in theXiegist&ture of Penn- 

Slvania. I was oorn in Pennsylvania. I expect 
Eit my body will rest there, and take its eternal 
sleep in the soil of Pennsylvania. I am too proud 
of tnat great State to believe that any man in her 
Legislature could be bought to do lyiy unworthy 
act. There is nobody in Pennsylvania who thinks 
or talks about corruption in-this matter; but there 
are many gentlemen who aspire to the office I 
now occupy, and who hope tnat next year a Le- 
gislature differently constituted may elect some 
one of them. It is only a question of time in 
regard to this election. If tne case be decided 
now, 1 do not care how it is decided; I only ask 
of the justice of the Senate, and of their kind feel- 
ing, that they will decide it before they adjourn. 
I will go back to my constituents, and I believe, 
as sure as there is a God in heaven, if you turn 
me out I shall come next year to have the honor 
of sitting amongst you. 

Why, Mr. President, I am too proud of my 
own character to desire to come here by any Qther 
than honorable means, I come here to add to my 
fame, to my character^ to my reputation, which 



I desire to leave afler me; and that cannot be 
done by money. It is a proud thing to be a 
member of this Senate; but it would be disgrace- 
ful to be here otherwise than by honorable means. 
So I view it. I only ask you, gentlemen. Sena- 
tors, to decide the question; decide it promptly; 
decide it as you please. 

Mr. BIGLER. I certainty desire no contro- 
versy with my honorable colleague on this sub- 
ject at present; but, sir, 1 am not willing to con- 
clude that twenty-five members of the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania have trifled with the Senate of 
the United States on iH^ subject. The claimant 
to a seat here has seen proper to allege that 
twenty-five members of the Legislature who have 
signed the protest which I had the honor of pre- 
senting here, have said since that the allegation 
was a humbug, that it amounted to nothing. Sir, 
I cannot take that assertion from my colleague 
here. I am not willing to conclude that these 
gentleinen have signed their names to deliberate 
allegations without being serious. 

I nave the honor of knowing personally a very 
large number of the signers of the protest. I am 
willing to bear testimony to their honorable career 
anywhere. I must testify to their honorable mo- 
tives in this case. They may be mistaken both 
in matters of form and in questions of substance, 
so far as they affect the right of ^my colleague to 
a seat; but I do -not believe they were ever moved 
to an act of grave responsibility by any other 
than high and honorable motives. No question 
of how far their actiop might influence those who 
dispense patronage and wield power lias con- 
trolled their action in signing their names here. 
But for this unhappy remark I should not have 
troubled the Senate for a moment; but I could not 
remain silent under an allegation which involves 
the integrity of twenty-five members of the Le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania. 

I agree with jny honorable colleague that the 
allegation of fraud and corruption is a grave one. 
I am as slow to entertain such an idea as any 
other man. I am as proud of my native State 
as he is; I have as exalted an opinion of all the 
members of the Legislature of Pennsylvania as he ; 
but I cannot allow the impression to go out to 
the country that this allegation is trumped up 
without there being any reasonable show for the 
charge. 

Sir, in this I am certainly safe, and to this my 
colleague will assent, that the party to which he 
did not belong elected a majority of tne members of 
the Legislature; that the Democratic party were 
entitled to the Senator; that they expected to elect 
the Senator; yet they were disappointed because 
three members, in violation of their party prin- 
ciples and the assurances given to their friends, 
voted for a member of the Republican party. 
The members of the Legislature who cast the 
votes that have become a subject of criticism and 
inquiry were elected by large Democratic major- 
ities, in one. county, I think, by over tw^^ou- 
sond, and in the other county by about on^Riou- 
sand five hundred. My honorable colleague is 
perfectly aware that promptly the allegation was 
n>ade by the men who elected these members of 
the Legislature, that they had betrayed them from 
improper motives. 

Now, sir, I will unite in the hope expressed by 
the Senator from Ohio; I will unite witii what my 
colleague says — I trust there will be no evidence 
of corruption. That is too dear a price to pay 
for a seat here for any man; but I cannot agree 
that the circumstances surrounding this case are 
such that it is to be disposed of without a fuller 
examination. I rose first simply to ask that the 
case lie over and the reports be printed. 

Mr. CAMERON. My colleague has talked 
about the majority of the Legislature having been 
elected in opposition to the party to which I at 
present belong. I say to him that there never 
nas beeii a time within the last twenty -five years, 
and I believe he knows it, when there would not 
have been more than three men in the Legislature 
of any party, I care not what party you name, 
that would not have voted for me for any office 
which I might have desired to obtain. In the 
county of Scnuylkill, where two of the gentlemen 
belonging to the Democratic party who voted for 
me reside, there has not been a time when the^ 
majority of the Democratic party was not favor- 



able to me, and preferred me to any public man 
who had been onered. The leading Democratic 
oiigan in that county has sustained the votes of 
those two gentlemen, as my colleague knows. In 
the county of York my colleague has reason to 
believe and to know, tor he has had the benefit 
of it, that there has always been a laige portion 
of the Democratic party fhvorable to me; for I 
think when we nominated htm for the office of 
Governor, he got the delegates of that county 
through my influence. [Laughter.] So far as I 
was concerned in this election, many gentlemen 
voted for me from personal preferences. I do not 
desire to discuss tnis matter. I am desirous that 
the whole documents should be printed; and all I 
ask, as I said before, is that the Senate will decide 
the question promptly. 

TheVICEPRESIDENT. The order for print- 
ing has been made. 

Mr. BIGLER. A remark or two, if yoa 
please 

The VICE PRESIDENT. These remarks are 
irregular; but the Chair will allow them if there 
be no objection on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. BIGLER. I am very much indebted to 
the Chair for his indulgence. The honorable Sen- 
ator has, I agrte, a very large body of personal 
friends who adhere to him in peraonal and polit- 
ical afiTaira with great tenacity. I make no issue 
with him on that point; but so far as concerns the 
membera of the Legislature from the counties of 
Schuylkill and York, who cast their votes for him, 
he will scarcely contend that they were elected 
for any such purpose. On the contraqri they 
were elected to vote for a Democrat. 

Mr. CAMERON. I do contend that they were 
elected to vote for me. 

Mr. BIGLER. Why, sir, one of those gen- 
tlemen went into the Democratic caucus, and voted 
for the nomination of a Democrat. He was the 
avowed friend of that very Deroocrht before he 
went into the caucus at all. These are mattere 
of my own knowledge . As for the ciroumstance 
that at one time, when acting with the democratic 
party, my colleague favored my nomination for 
Uovemor, I can hardly see what bearing that has 
on any question that may come up here. He did 
it when he was a member of the Democratic 
party. He has seen proper to connect himself 
with the Republican party. I have always treated , 
as I intend to treat him, fairly as a political op- 
ponent. 

Mr. FOOT. I desire to ofier a resolution which 
I do not ask to have acted on at this time: 

Acwlvtti, That SmoM Cambiioii ia entitled to his seat 
upon this floor m a lesally-choMn Senato^om the Suae 
of Pennsylvania. ^ 

THE DRED SCOTT CASE, * 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I submit a resolution , which 
I shall ask the Senate to take up to-morrow morn- 
ing: 

Aeiolveif, Tliat the Secreury of the Senate obtain, for 
the use of Uie Senate, ftrom the reporter of the decisions of 
the Sapicme Conn, twenty thousand copies of the opinion* 
of the Jttdfee of tiie Supfeme Court in the case of Dreil 
Scott vt. John F. A. Sanibrd ; the same to be famished as 
an extract fh>ni the forthcomins volume of the reports of 
the decisions of this court dunnf the December term of 
1856 ; and that the same be paid for out of the contingent 
fUnd of the Senate, at a rate not exceeding ftlteen cents 
for one hundred pages ; provided the same bs dcUvsrad 
stitched, with paper covers, in pamphlet form. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next business 
in order is the resolution in reference to the day 
of adjournment. ^ 

Mr. MASON. ^ now renew my motion for 
an executive session. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I presume the resolution for 
adjournment has precedence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Virginia has moved that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. The 
question is on that motion. . 

Mr. SLIDELL. I object to it; and call for a 
division. 

Mr. MASON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I shall vote against this mo- 
tion, simplv for the purpose of enabling us to 
determine tne time when we shall adjourn. After 
that, I will vote with great cheerlmnets for the 
motion of the Senator from Virginia. 
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The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted — yeas 24, nays 22; as follows: 

TEAS— Meson. Allen, Bell of Tennessee, Crittenden, 
Davis, DooUttto, Dottglas, Dufcee, Evans, Foot. Foster, 
Owin, Hunter, Iverscm, Kennedy, Mason. Reid, Rusk. 
Beward, Simmons, Stuart, Toombs, Trumbull, Wright, and 
Yiiic o 3 ^ 

NATS— MesBis. BeH of New Hampshire, Bm, Bisler, 
Brigdit, Broderick, Brown, Butler. Clay, Dixon, Fitch, Ham- 
UnTHarian, Houston, Johnson, Kins, Polk, Puffb^Sebastiao, 
Slidell, Thomson of New Jersey, Wade, and Wilson— 32. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

After three hours spent in the consideration of 
executive business, the doors were reopened, and 
the Senate adjourned to meet at eleven o'clock 
to-morrow. 



£N SENATE. 

Thursdat, March 12, 1857. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approTed . 

The VICE PR^IDENT. Yesterday a reso- 
lution was offered by the Senator from Louisiana, 
[Mr. Benjamin,] in reference to the printing of 
certain decisions of the Supreme Court, and the 

J payment of the expense out of the contingent 
und; which was not disposed of. It should be 
referred, under the rule, to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. It will be so referred. 

EXTRA COMPENSATION. 

Mr. SEWARD. I offer the following resolu- 
tion for reference to the same committee: 

Resolnedf That there be paid out of the eontingent Amd, 
to each of the employte of the Senate and the Congres- 
•ional Library the same compensation that is allowed to the 
employ^ otAe House of Representatives, by the resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives of March 3, 1857. 

fhe VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no 
objection, the resolution, will be referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

On mou'on of Mr. KENNEDY, it was 

Ordered, That A. H. Kil^ liave leave to withdraw Iiis 
papers ih>m the flies of the Senate. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. M ASON.^ I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia suspend his motion for a few moments in 
orfler that I may ask the Senate to consider a 
matter that I am sure will not occupy time ? 

Mr. MASON. It has been the custom to allow 
any resoluiipn that did not involve debate to in- 
tervene witnout withdrawing the motion. I can 
only do it in that way. 

Mr. CAMERON. I wish the Senator from 
Virginia would be ^ood enough to withdraw the 
motion for a few minutes to cQIow my case to be 
disposed of. 

Mr. MASON. I should be gratified to indulge 
Senators around me, but we know the condition 
of public business and the impatience of the Sen- 
ate to get away. I insist on my motion. 
' The motion was agreed to; and the Senate was 
engaged in executive session from quarter past 
eleven o'clock, a. m., until ten minutes past five 
o'clock, p. m., when the doors were reopened. 

■ FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
resolution of Mr. Pugh, fixing Saturday next at 
one o'clock as the hour for final adjournment. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Gentlengto sugj^sted,wh'en 
this subject was last under oTscussion, that this 
proceeding would be disrespectful to the Exec- 
\itive. I think I am authorized to say that to fix 
Saturday for the day of adjournment, would not 
be disagreeable to the Executive. 

Mr. TRUMBULL called for the yeai and nays ; 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. BRIGHT. The matter of fixing a time 
of adjournment is a question of such perfect in- 
difference to me, that I shall not vote on it either 
way. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted — yeas 25, nays 12; as follows: ' 

YEAS— M<>mr9. Allen, Benjamin, Dtpgfl, Bi^W, Brod- 
erick, Brown, Chandler, Clay, Crittenden, Dousilns, Ham- 
lin, Houston, Hunter, Johnson, Mason, Tolk, Pugh, Keid, 



Bask, Slidell, Stuart, Thooison of New Jency, Toooibs, 
Wrif ht, and Ynlee— 25. 

NATS— Meaere. Bell of New Hampahire, BeH of Ten- 
nessee, Davis, DooUttle, Foot, Harlan, King, Seward, Bisi- 
mona, Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson— -IS. 

So the resolution was flteraed to. 
On motion the Senate adjourned. 

IN SENATE. 

Friday, March 13, 1857. 

Prayer by Rev. Stephen P. Hill. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

PORT AT WW INLBT. 

Mr. REID submitted the following resolution; 

which was considered by unanimous consent, and 

agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to Airniah the 
Senate, at the commencement of the next session of Con- 
gress, an estimate of the appropriation nocessaiy fbr the 
erection of a fort at New Inlet, North Cardiua. 

COMMITTEE CLERKS. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I ask the Senate to take up 
the report of the special committee upon the or- 
ganization of the standing committees of the Sen- 
ate, which was partially disposed of, in order that 
I may submit a proposition to which I presume 
there will be no objection. That part of the report 
which was not acted on by^the Senate, proposed 
to allow the clerks of committees sixty days' ad- 
ditional compensation at the close of the short 
session of Congress. I presume, in its present 
form, it will apply to the clerks of those standing 
committees which have been disbanded by the 
Senate, and I know no class of gentlemen who 
could better appeal to the favorable consideration 
of the Senate than they. They have no chance 
of being employed at the next session of Con- 
gress. I trust there will be no objection to ex- 
tending that liberality which was suggested by the 
special committee which made this report. That 
portion of the report was allowed to remain with- 
out decision when the standing committees were 
organized. I move that the Senate now take up 
that subject. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Bright 
in the chair.) The pending question is on the 
amendment to the resolution offered by the Sen- 
ator from Texas, [Mr. Ruse,] when it was before 
under consideration. 

Mr. RUSK. I have no objection to the course 
suggested by the Senator from Louisiana. If my 
amendment be rejected or adopted, I shall vote 
for his proposition. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I did not anticipate, when we 
took up this report, that we shoula be again in- 
volved in a discussion about the salary of the 
clerks retained. There seems to be a difference 
of opinion on that subject. ^ I wish to confine 
myself entirely to the provision for those clerks 
to whom no attempt has been made to give per- 
mai^t salaries. It will apply equally to the 
cle^Kof the committees which have been abol- 
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ished as to the clerks of the other standing com- 
mittees of the Senate, in regard to which no per- 
manent provision for derks has been made. 

Mr. RUSK. I believe all that part of the res- 
olution in regard to permanent clerks to commits 
tecs has been adopted. 

Mr. SLIDELL. No, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary 
will read what has been adopted. 

Mr. RUSK. Read what remains. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Nothing was adopted in 
relation t^ clerks of committees. We did nothing 
but organize the committees. 

Mr. RUSK. But there were certain commit- 
tees authorized to appoint clerks. Was that por- 
tion of the resolution adopted ? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. No, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas is pending to 
strike out and insert. The Secretary will read 
what is proposed to be stricken out. 

The Secretary read: ' 

" The clerks of tlic Committees on Finance, Printins. 
and Claims shall be permanent clerks, at a salary of ^1, 860 
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" The clerks of tlic Committees on Finance, Printi 
hall be permanent clerks, at a sail 
per annum. The clerks emfrioyed by all the other com 
mittees shall receive a compensation of six dollars per diem 
during the time of tlieir actual employment, Sundays in- 
cluded, and at the clo^e of the second session of each Con- 
gress shall be entitled to an extra compensation eqoal to 
the amount of tlivir per diem for sixty days.*' 



The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 

from Texas proposes, in lieu of these words, to 

insert: 

** The deifca of all the standing eonraittees aiiall be per- 
msaeatt'Sadtlie clerks of ibe Commttteea on FInuea. 
Printhig, and CbUms shall receive an sanual salvy of 
^1,850 ; the clerks of all other committees slwll receive an 
annual salary of $1,800 ; and all clerks of committees shall, 
during the adjounmentt of the Senate, have charge of all 
hooka and papers of the committees, aiid be respoosiMe for 
the safe-keeping of the same ; and it shall be their doty tD 
reply to all communfcations relating to business before the 
COTunittees of which they are clerks respectively.'* 

Mr. TOOMBS. I hope the amendment win 
not be amed to. If so, 1 must ask that the rea- 
olution be laid over. 

Mr. SLIDELL. 1 trust there will be no oIh 
jection to adopting that portion of the report 
which allows sixty davs' extra compensation. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I snould not haye any objec- 
tion to that; but if the amendment be insisted on* 
1 must ask that it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I am sure the Senator from 
Texas will not interpose any objection to this 
matter, about which tne Senate seems to be unan- 
imous. 

Mr. RUSE. The only objection ia that it 
strikes out a part of the rule which I do not want 
to disturb. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I ask leave to make a report 
from the Judiciary Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Briobt.) 
There is a matter pending which must be disposed 
of. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I offer a distinct resolution 
to settle the matter. 

Mr. REID. I move to lay the pending prop- 
osition on the table. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. SLIDELL. 1 offer the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resoloe^ That the clerks of those coranuttees wfaicb bavn 
been discontinued shall be entitled to receive a compensan 
tion, for sizt^ days after the ad^oummeni of the Senate, at 
the rate of aiz dollars per day. 

Mr. RUSK. Would it not be better to include 
all committee clerka? 

Mr. TOOMBS. Why not? 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The resolution 
lies over under the rules, the Senator from New 
York objectine. 

Mr. TOOMBS. If it is to be amended for the 
purpose of making clerkships permanent, it is a 
(](uestion we have tried and considered several 
times, and ought to consider more maturely. I 
shall object to the resolution, if that is the under- 
standing. . 

^ Mr. SLIDELL. This is a distinct proposi- 
tion, applying to those only which are discon- 
tinued. 

Mr. TOOMBS. To that I have no objection. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resohition 
must lie over under the rules, objection bein^ 
made to its consideration. 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN. 

On motion of Mr. TOOMBS, it was 

Ordered, That Martha Noble Hatcbins have leave 10 
withdraw her petition and papers. 

On motion of Mr. BENJAMIN, it was 

Ordered, That Martin Fenwick have leave to withdraw 
the plat of his land, filed Wlfb his memorial. 

On motion of Mr. COLLAMER, it was 

Ordered, That Robert B. Ryall, tlnited Sates Navy, have 
leave to witiidraw his petiUon and papere. 

On motion of Mr. CHANDLER, it was 

Ordered, That Cornelius O'Flynu have leave to mthdniw 
his memorial and papers. 

On moUon of Mr. COlLLAMER,it was 

Ordereil, That Azcl Spanlding have leave to withdraw 
his peUlion and papers. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. At tho instance of Mr. 
Washington A. Barilett,I ask leave to withdraw 
the papers in his case, which were filed d urine 
the investigation of the memorials of the retired 
naval officers during the last Congress. He de- 
sires the use of them on his trial before the court 
of inquiry. 

DEUVERY OF LETTERS. 

On motion of Mr. WILSON, the Senste pro- 
ceeded to consider the roBoIotiona aobmittea hj 
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hita yesterday calliDg* for copies of instructions 
issued by the Postmaster General, relative to re- 
fusing the delivery of letters without the payment 
of more than the legal postage, and for copies of 
certain letters between tne Post Office Department 
and the postmaster at San Francisco. 

Mr. RUSK. I move to strike out the first part 
of the resolution. ^ It assumes that the Postmaster 
General has bieen issuing instructions in violation 
of law. I do' not think that ought to be done. 

Mr. MASON. I think, with the honorable 
Senator from Texas, that the wording of that 
resolution would seem to imply a knowledge, on 
the part of the mover at least, that the Postmaster 
General had authorized neglect. It ought to be 
modffied. 

Mr. WILSON. I have not the slightest objec- 
tion to its niodification. I certainly do not wish 
to pass any reflections on the Postmaster General. 

Mr. MASON. I move to lay the resolution 
on the tabTe until it can be corrected. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I wish to correct a misap- 
prehension of the reporter of the Intelligencer 
yesterday. -There was a great deal of confusion 
at the time I made the remark which has b^n 
misiapprehended; and the reporter says: 

" Mr. Blidell said that he might take it upon himself to 
■ay, diat the Presidl^nt would not have any Aiitber commu- 
nication to make.*' 

That was not my statement. I said that I 
thought I was authorized to say that the fixing 
of Saturday for the day of adjournment would 
not be disagreeable. That was the statement I 
made. I hope the reporter will correct it. 

PENNSYLVANIA SENATORIAL ELECTION. 

Mr. MASON. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I am requested to rise to 
a question of privilege in behalf of the friends of 
the member from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cameron,] 
to move the adoption of the resolution of the 
Judiciary Committee in relation to the protest 
against his right to his seat. That is a privileged 
question. The resolution is, that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be discharged from the farther 
consideration of the subject. 

Mr. MASON. I cannot waive my motion. 
The Chair will decide the question of privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
fVom Virginia was entitled to the floor. It is in 
the povrer of the Senate to vote down his motion. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I think it is due to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that the resolution 
should be acted on. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Is not this question of priv- 
ikge a privileged question ? 
T^he PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate ' 
decided differently on former occasions. A ma- 
jority of the Senate may direct its business. 

Mr. MASON. I withdraw my motion, on the 
understanding that no debate will arise. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I move the adoption of the 
resolution of the Judiciary Committee. The res- 
olution is: 

tUtotved, That the Committee on the Judiciary btt dis- 
charged from the ftirther consideration of the subject. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope that will be done. It 
is a privileged question, and I think the member 
has a clear right to have it taken up. 

The motion of Mr. Bekjamin was agreed to; 
and the Senate proceeded to consider the report 
of the Judiciary Committee in Mr. Cameron's 
case, the question beinjp^ on the resolution to dis- 
charge the committee worn the further consider- 
ation of the subiect. 

Mr. BIGLEk. It is with the utmost reluc- 
tance, Mr. President, that I rise for the purpose of 
making a sinele additional remark on this subject; 
but I intenato suggest to my colleague what I 
think he will regarcf as perfectly fair on this ques- 
tion. I intend to make no issue with the report 
of the Judiciary Committee. So far as the first 
and the second propositions are concerned, I con- 
cur with the report of the majority. I can see 
nothing in the reasons assigned to impair the 
validity of the election. So far as the third prop- 
osition is concerned, which is the allegation of i 
(he use of improper means for producing an elec- 1 1 



tion, I had supposed that an opportunity would 
be given to the members of the Legislature making 
the allegation to substantiate the charge. They 
have made a request to have the opportunity of 
doing so. The Judiciary Committee indicate to 
the House of Representatives of Pennsylvania, 
that they are the competent power to make the 
inquiry; ihafrthey can themselves best perform 
this duty; that they can ascertain the facts, and, 
if ai&certained, those facts can be transmitted here; 
and the committee set forth that the Constitution 
gives this body an ample remedy. In all that I 
concur; and I say further, so far as relates to the 
legal points in this case, as the facts now stand 
before the Senate, I could not vote against the 
resolution offered by the Senator from Vermont, 
[Mr. FootJ I should have to say that the Sen- 
ator [Mr. Cameron] was legally entitled to his 
seat as the case now stands. 

Mr. FOOT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
will allow me to state to him that, if the resolu- 
tion of the committee be adopted, it is my purpose 
to withdraw the resolution I offered, regarding 
thfr resolution of the committee as equivalent to ' 
that. 

Mr. BIGLER. That does not affect my object 
one way or the other. If the claimant to this 
seat had allowed the case to rest in the hands of 
the Judiciary Committee, the majority and the mi- 
nority to have decided his case, I doubt whether 
I should have made a remark on this floor. The 
Senate will bear witness that, up to the time when 
the honorable gentleman made distinct allegations 
as to the conduct of certain members of tiic Le- 
gislature, I had not said one word . I had always 
intended that whatever I did say on this very del- 
icate and unpleasant topic to me, should have sole 
reference and peculiar reference to its legal bear- 
ing upon his right to his seat. 

Uut, sir, my colleague saw proper, perhaps in 
the heat of excitement, to make broad allegations 
as to the conduct, and I might add, perhaps, the 
honorable purposes, of the members of the Legis- 
lature who signed this protest. He distinctly as- 
serted that more than twenty-five of the members 
of the House of Representatives who had signed 
the protest, had afterwards called on him, and said 
it was all a humbug, and that they did so because 
they feared they might incur the displeasure of 
some influential dispenser of patronage. This is 
no ordinary allegation. I haa some hesitation as 
to the course I should adopt; but I soon concluded 
that I would not sit silent in my seat, and hear a 
charge so sweeping as this against twenty-five 
honorable mcmoers of the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania. ^ Now, sir, what I want to say to my 
colleague is this: I have received a telegraphic 
dispatch, signed by four of the members of the 
Legislature, in which they intimated that they 
have communicated by mail. I have no doubt it 
refers to this charge wnich the Senator himself has 
made. That communication has not reached me. 
The mail facilities between this place and||m:ris- 
burg are not very reliable; but doubtlesXBball 
have that paper this evening. I do not seek an 
unpleasant controversy here, and certainly I 
desire, least of all, to delay the Senate so near 
its close. I was about to ask that this question 
be permitted to lie over until to-morrow morning. 
I will afree, at an hour stated, that it shall be 
disppsed of. I am aware, sir, that it will occur 
to the minds of Senators, who think the claimant 
entitled to his seat at once, that to-morrow the 
question could be defeated by occupying the floor; 
but I wiU say that that is not my intention. We 
may meet to-morrow at ten o clock or eleven 
o'clock, and if, immediately after we do meet, I 
shall have the opportunity of presenting what- 
ever communication may come, in justice to the 
parties who have been, I think, unnecessarily 
allude4 to here — as soon as I can present that 
paper — I shall agree to have the questi(fti disposed 
of. 

The PHESIDING OFFICER. The quesUon 
is on agreeing to the resolution reported from tiie 
committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understood the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to move to postpone it until to-mor- 
row; but I cannot agree to the postponement, so 
far as I represent the Judiciary Committee. My 
friend from Louisiana has charge of this case; but 
I must be regarded, in some measure, as the rep- 



resentative of the committee on matters of this 
kind. All the testimony that could be brought 
here in the form of controversy could not change 
the issue in my mind, or the issue so far as it haa 
been presented to the Senate, and ought not to 
change it. I have no idba of making the Senate 
of the United States a tribunal before which po- 
litical parties are to maintain their contests. I 
should think it unfortunate if we were to postpone 
this case upon any such ground. The allega- 
tions made by one Senator and the other from 
Pennsylvania are for the purpose of representing 
their respective friends; but I do not know them 
as parties before this body at all. I have no right 
to know them before this body. I have no right 
to take cognizance of any thing except the record, 
and that record discloses matter over which I have 
no right to take jurisdiction, and the Senate has 
no right to take jurisdiction over it. If the repre- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania saj^ they have been 
dabbling in dirty water, let them wash themselves 
before they come here and ask me to take cogni- 
zance of it. I say it would be unfortunate if this 
case were postponed an hour on such an allega- 
tion, because it is a matter over which we have 
no jurisdiction. 

Sir, in the earlier days of the Republic, this 
Senate was remarkable for conforming to strict 
constitutional provisions, and leaving to the States 
all power, both as original parties and as appeal 
parties, in matters of election — I mean so far as 
regards the qualifications of those who were to 
make the election. In modern times wo have 
become a mere set of theorists, profeatfng to 
observe the Constitution, but in reality deviating 
from it. If the Federal Government was to con- 
stitute itself into a jurisdiction to hear these mat- 
ters which have been controverted in State gov- 
ernments, I do not know what use miffht be made 
of it. I know one thin?: the State Legislature 
of Pennsylvania can take judgment upon this 
matter itself; and if it can take judgment of the 
matter, why should it ask us to take cognizance 
of it at all? I think it ought to be decided 




Mr. BIGLER.^ I had supposed that my prop- 
osition was so entirely reasonable that there would 
be no objection to it. I stated distinctly that I 
would make no issue with the Committee on the 
Judiciary. I do not see that the adoption of the 
resolution of the committee will at all affect the 
case. On the suggestion of friends about me, I 
have concluded to offer no objection whatever to 
the adoption this morning of the resolution dis- 
charging the committee from the further consid- 
eration of the subject. I ask my colleague, how- 
ever, to take notice that if the members whom he 
alleges have trifled with the Senate of the United 
States by sending here a communication which 
they did not regard as sincere, and which they 
afterwards told him was a humbug, make any 
communication to me on the sul)ject, I shall ask 
the privilege of presenting it here. 

Mr. SE WARD. I rise for the purpose of stat- 
ing that the honorable Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, near me, [Mr. Cameron,] will not reply, 
and in declining to do so, he acts under the advice 
of his personal and political friends. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania moves to postpone the further 
consideration of the subject. 

Mr. BIGLER. I withdraw that motion, and 
agree that the resolution discharging the com- 
mittee be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Question 
is -on agreeing to the resolution reported from the 
committee. * 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FOOT. I ask leave to withdraw the reso* 
lution I oflfered the other day in connection with 
the report of the Committee on the Judiciary as 
to the right of the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
his seat. 

Leave was granted; and the sfsolution was 
withdrawn. 

PUBLICATION OF DEBATES. 

Mr. JONES submitted the following resolution 
for consideration : 

Retoteedf That the ediion of the National Intelligencer 
and WaahiDfifton Union be paid at the rate of (4 50 a col- 
umn, for puiiliflbing, in their respective imperii, the debates 
and prooeediog« of the Senate during tlie late sewion. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MASON. I now renew the motion for an 
executive session. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I rise to a privileged question. 
I have been trying for some time to make a re- 
port on the Indiana case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. MASON. I have no objection to the hon- 
orable Senator raising a question of privilege; but 
I ask that my motion for an executive session be 
considered as a precedent one. 

Mr. TOOMBS. That is with the Senate. I 
have no further remark to make, than that I wish 
to report on the Indiana contested election. 

Mr. MASON. I insist on my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The auesUon 
IS on the motion of the Senator from Virginia, 
to proceed to the consideration of executive ousi- 
ness. 

Mr. MASON.* I call for the yeas and nays on 
my motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I hope the Judiciary Com- 
mittee will be permitted to report. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I beg leave to suggest 
to my friend from Viq^inia, that If he would alTow 
a few minutes to dispose of other business it 
would be satisfactory to all. 

Mr. MASON. I will cheerfully ^ield to any 
motion, of course; but not to anything that will 
le&d to Q6bfl.t6 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I presume there will 
be no d|bate. 

Mr. raASON. I can take no risk. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It seems to me we shall 
have ample time, after disposing of the privileged 
question, to go into executive session. The prop- 
osition of the Judiciary Committee is simply to 
authorize those Senators whose seats are con- 
tested to take testimony during the vacation. If 
the Senate do not choose to give that right now, 
the result will be that this question must come 
up at the next session, and be put off for another 
]rear. I presume there can be no possible objec- 
tion now to allowing the Senators whose seats 
are contested an opportunity to take testimony 
during the vacation, which will save a year in the 
disposal of this question. I doubt if there will 
be a word of opposition to it. If a debate should 
arise, promising to take any time, it can be then 
laid on the table, and we can go into executive 
session; but if there be no debate we can take the 
vote. 

Mr. MASON. I have, of course, no control 
of any kind over the vote of the Senate; but, 
standing in the position I do, I feel it incumbent 
on me to ask the Senate to go kito executive ses- 
sion. If a majority of the Senate think there are 
^ other questions of paramount importance, of 
course they will not vote for the motion. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Will the Senator from Vir- 

finia yield to this suggestion? Let this report 
e made, and see if we are to take a vote. If we 
take a vote, there will be an end of the subject. 
If debate occurs, we can then move to lay it on 
the table for an executive session. 

Mr. MASON. Then I withdraw my motion, 
with that understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Bright.) 
It requires unanimous consent to withdraw the 
motion now, the yeas and nays having been 
ordered The Chair hears no objection. 

INDIANA SENATORIAL ELECTION. 

Mr. TOOMBS. The report which I now make 
from the Judiciary Coromittee^s the same that 
was made during the late session, and the reso- 
lution is the same, slightly modified to meet the 
views of the honorable Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
Trumbull.] It simply proposes that all the par- 
ties shall have a right to take testimony before 
the judicial tribunals herein enumerated in the 
State of Indiana. I will redd the resolution, as 
some Senators probably were not present when 
it was up be fort: 

Re*olred^ That hi the eatie of tho conteited elections of 
the Hon. G UAH AM \. FiTcuaiidthc lion. JenfiK.O. Oriout, 
Senator!* nuarncd tmd admitted to thuir neaui from the tState 
of Indiana, tlic kHiiii^ nicmbera, and all peraonn protesting 
ngainsi their clectiou. or nuy of them, by tbcmnelvea or their 
ai{pntii or attoriioyM, be iterinitted to take testimony on tlie 
ollcgutious of the prolctftantii and the sitliiis uienibcrs, touch- 



ing aU matters offset therein contained, before any Judge | 
of tlie district coort of the United Stales, or any judge of the 
supreme or circuit courts of the State of Indiana, by flist 
giving ten days' noUce of the time and place of sucli pro- 
ceedings in some public gasette printed in tlie city of Indian- 
apolis. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I shall not detain the 
Senate at this time in commenting upon this pro- 
ceeding and this resolution. I have alreadjr given 
my views at the last session in regard to it; but 
I wish to state, and I think if Senators will tike 
the trouble to look into the record, they cannot 
escape from the conclusion, that there is no mat- 
ter of fact in issue between these parties at all 
material to a decision of the question. If that be 
so, certainly testimony otight not to be taken. 
If there is a fact in issue between the parties 
which is material to a proper decision, that fact 
can onlv be proven by the record. If Senators 
will look into the case, I think they will find that 
this is so. Surely the Senate of the United States 
is not going into an investigation of the election 
of members of the Indiana Legislature. One 
allegation about which testimony is to be taken 
is that some of the members of the Indiana Legis- 
lature did not have the proper credentials. 

But, sir, I will not aimie it. I wish merely to 
state the points; and 1 am sorry the question 
comes up at this late day, and that there is now 
no opportunity to examine it; for I feel confident 
if the Senate understood what is in the resolution, 
and could see the points about which it is sou^^ht 
to t^ke testimony, we could come to a conclusion 
on this case now as -well as at any other time. I 
ask the Senate to pause before it adoptfiP^his 
resolution without an examination of what the 
ouestion is. However, I promised not to detain 
the Senate. I move, as a substitute for the reso- 
lution of the committee, to strike out all after the 
word " ReMolved,*' and insert: 

That it is the duty of the Senate to proceed to the con- 
Bidenition of the right to seats of the sitting members of 
this body from the State of Indiana at the present session, 
and to dispose of the same before its a4}ourament. 

Mr. FITCH. I cannot permit the statements 
made, and a^ain reiterated, though this time 

Mr. TOOMBS. Allow me to appeal to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. He has made his statement. 
The Senator from Illinois has merely repeated his. 
I hope the Senator will allow the ouestion to be 
taken. If not, it may be postponed. 1 dojiot think 
there is any need of his replying. 

Mr. FITCH. I should be willing that the 
question should be taken without one word on 
my part, if such had been the course of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois; but he has again reiterated his 
previous statement that there was no question of 
fact at issue. He has reiterated it in the very face 
of a knowledge on his part of the contrary. It 
is charged by the protestants — and the charge is 
indorsed by him — that my election was illegal. 
I aver my belief and opinion to the contrary; and 
proffer, through the Judiciary Committee, to ob- 
tain testimony to a state of facts which will sus- 
tain d^|view of the case, if time be allowed. Is 
that 1^ an issue of fact or law, or both ? He 
introduced what he called extracts from the jour- 
nal of the State Senate to prove there was no joint 
convention in Indiana.' I aver that it is suscept- 
ible of proof that what he calls extracts from 
the journals of the State Senate were merely the 
journals of an organized mob unknown to the 
constitution and laws of Indiana; and that the 
State Senate was in joint convention — not in sep- 
arate session — at the time his pretended journal 
purports to have been made up. Is that not an 
issue of fact, his assertion that there is Bo such 
issue to the contrary notwithstanding? 

He asserted that there was not a majority of 
each branch of the General Assembly in the joint 
convention. I answered that it will ^e proven 
there was. Is that not an issue of fact? 

He sought to make something of the fact that 
the Senate went into joint convention one half 
hour, on thereabouts, prior to the time set by the 
House of Representatives. In answer to that, 
' he was told, and the fact will be proven, that the 
Senate time was one half hour ben ind the House 
time, made so probably purposely, (known to be 
so, at all evenui, by the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate and several Senators,) for the purpose of 
creating difficult/ in the joint convention and 
hanging thereon some quibbling objections to ite 



proceedings. That, I suppoae, he calla do issue 
of fact! 

He quotes, and so do the protestants, ftrom the 
fourth article of the constitution of Indiana to 
prove that the election was illegal, because there 
was not a quorum of each branch of the Gfeneral 
Assembly present in the joint convention. Tho 
answer is, that the provisions of the article from 
which they quote to sustain their argument, are 
and have been construed to apply exclusively to 
the passage of bills and joint resolutions; and that 
furthermore, the action of the protesting Senators 
themselves, as they admit in their papers pre- 
sented here, did not recognize the constmctioo 
which they seek to place on that article for the 
purpose or contesting my election. Their action 
was directly at variance with their own construc- 
tion of that article. That, I suppose, is no issue 
of fact or law ! 

He presented, among others, certain papers 
which tie called protests from the Indiana General 
Assembly, or members of that General Assem- 
bly — the lower House at least — against my elec- 
tion. Does he complain that I made no issue 
with those protests ? It will be remembered, that 
on Monday, the 2d of March, I produced those 
papers in the presence of the Senate, and charged » 
and proved tne charge from their face, that Uiey 
were fraudulent in their character; and if that was 
not answer sufficient, I charged furthermore and 
proved, by reading a rule of the Senate, that his 
mannerot calling attention to the contents of those 
papers was, in itself, an attempted imposition, if 
not fraud upon the Senate. Is that not an issue 
with the protestants, or, if he chooses, with the 
Senator himself? 

Notwithstanding all this, he again reiterates — 
briefly, I grant you, this time — the same argu- 
ments he adduced before. He goes to some extent 
over the same ground, and no other than that 
previously occupied. He has argued the case 
repeatedly, each subsequent time occupying the 
same and no other ground that he first occupied, 
urging the same and no other reasons that he first 
adduced, with, perhaps, some slighi additions and 
emendations, and very large dilutions. 

Mr. President, as I remarked when I first arose, 
if that Senator had seen proper to permit the vote 
to be had on this resolq^on at once, without again 
reiterating to some extent his previous state- 
ments, I should not have said one word, for in 
truth at this time, at this late day of the session, 
I deem it improper in any genUeman, on that side 
especially, to again call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to this matter, in the form of debate at least, 
for the reason that all the protestants and their 
attorney on this floor can say in opposition to my 
election has been said; their statement, their ex 

5 arte evidence is here, and the resolution of the 
udiciary Committee merely contemplates givi^ 
us time to produce our testimony, merely contcaP 
plates giving time to take tesumony in relation 
to all matters of fact in controversy. Not know- 
ing the extent of the advice which had gone from 
here to the Republican members of the Indiana 
General Assembly, not knowing the extent or 
character of the action or statements to which that 
advice would lead, it must be manifest to all that 
we could not come here prepared in advance to 
counteract that action, or rebut those statements. 
The only question now before the Senate — and I 
was sorry to see debate spring up on that ques- 
tion — is whether we shall now nave that time. 
If that time be granted us, as I doubt not it will 
be, it will be soon enough for the Senator from Illi- 
nois or myself, or any other, to argue the case in 
all its bearings, when the law and the facts shall 
be before the Senate. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I have for- 
borne once or twice before to make any reply to 
what has been said by the Senator from Indiana, 
who has just taken his seat. In the remarks 
which I have made in fte;ard to this matter I have 
spoken of the question; 1 have nothing to do with 
individuals. 1 have spoken of the question as 
became my duty as* a member of the Senate of 
the United States. I have spoken of it as deli- 
cately as I knew how, and presented the papers 
which were sent to me by a lcu:ge portion of the 
members of the Legislature of Indiana, in as 
modest a way as I was capable of doing. But, 
sir, an attempt is made to change the issue, and 
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to make an aBsauit upon me personally, as if I 
had a personal interest in this matter. Instead 
of asserting his own right to a seat, that Senator, 
culprit-like, seeks to occupy the place of the judge 
upon his seat, to put his triers on trial. It is an 
Old attempt of culprits to do that the world over. 

Sir, I enter into no defense of my character or 
my conduct. By a misstatement of what I said, 
the attempt is made to raise an issue of fact; 
and from a want of capacity to understiuid what 
is a material point in the case, or else a determ- 
ination to maKe a question upon me, that Sen- 
ator asks if it is not a material fact what an ab- 
stract, that I presented, contained, and if it is not 
a material fact whether I violated the rule of the 
Senate in presenting it ? Has that anythi ng to do 
with his right to a seat ? Is he not capable 1)f see- 
ing that his ri^ht to a seat does not depend on the 
feeble manner m which I may present the matter? 
It does not depend upon wnether I violated the 
rule of the Senate in the abstract which I pre- 
sented. I explained that matter formerly. I snail 
not detain the Senate at this day to explain it 
again. It was out of kindness, and for tne very 
purpose of avoiding the consumption of the time 
of tne Senate, and by its unanimous consent, that 
I presented a written statement of what the papers 
were, rather than detain the Senate by stating 
their substance. If that abstract did not contain 
a correct statement of the papers, he can correct 
it; but it does not go to his ri^ht to his seat at all. 
• But he represents me as saying that there is not 
an issue of (act between the parties. I said no such 
thing. I know there is a controversy about imma- 
terieu matters. I said there was no material issue 
of fact, in my judgment. That was my assertion. 
In order to show that there is an issue of fact, the 
Senator says that I violated the rules. Has that 
anything to do with his right to a seat? My 
pomt was, first, that there was no material ques- 
tion in controversy between the parties, and in 
the next place, that if there was a material point, 
it was to be settled by the record, and not by 
parol testimony. That was my'jfudement of it. 
He asserts now that the records filed nere are the 
records of a mob. Let him answer that to the 
members of the Legislature of Indiana. The 
paper was sent to me as a copy of their Journals, 
and I presented it as such. It is certified to by 
the proper authorities. Some of the papers are 
sworn to as being correct copies of the Journals. 
I have no personal knowledge whether they are 
correct or not, but I presume they are. I believe 
them to be so, or certainly I would not present 
them. That is a fact which is to be determined 
by the record^ not by parol evidence. 

Other insinuations are made that I am gov- 
erned by political considerations in this matter, 
and that there is the relation of attorney and 
client between the protestants and myself. Sir, 
I whI not reply to msinuations of that character. 
I take it that every person occupying a seat here 
acts upon his responsibility ana his honor; and 
such unprovoked and baseless insinuations are 
beneath the honor of any man fit to occupy a place 
here. 

I am not to be drawn off from the matter which 
t have presented, by these personal assaults. I 
am sorry that this case could not have been sub- 
mitted without any allusion to the person who 
presented it, or to the Senators who are claiming 
seata. I trust that I may be governed by no such 
considerations. If the case is different from what 
I suppose — if the records are untrue, let that be 
shown. I admit that would be competent; but 
that is not the allegation made by the Senator 
[Mr. Pitch] in his written statement. The alle- 
gation is not that the records are false, but that 
certain members had no authority to act as mem- 
bers of the Indiana Legislature, and of other 
matters in regard to which, in my judgment, the 
only competent testimony is the record itself; and 
I believe the example will be evil if this resolu- 
uon be adopted. 

I think the case ought to be disposed of at the 
present session. The protestants memorialized 
the Senate for action at the last session. I feel 
that I have discharged ray duty in presenting the 
papers and uxgin|^ action, and I leave it for the 
Senate to determme what disposition shall be 
made of the case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Masok in 



the chair.) Is the ^nate ready for the question 
on the amendment of the Senator from Illinois as 
a substitute for the resolution of the committee ? 

Mr. WILSON. I ask for the yeas and nays 
upon it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FITCH. Mr. President, the gentleman 
has again occupied the attention of the Senate, 
and thfs time evinced or feigned some feeling on 
the subject — something approximating to ire — ^a 
feeling perfectly consistent with the relation he 
bears to the ceise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Mason.) 
The Chair will say to the Senator that remarks 
from him, which must have been considered per- 
sonal, escaped the attention ^the Chair before, 
and therefore he did not feel ffUberty to interrupt 
the Senator from Illinois, but he cannot allow any 
further personal remarks. 

Mr. PITCH. I shall have very little to do with 
the Senator from Illinois in the remarks I am 
about to make. Of course, more or less allusion 
must be made to that Senator in order to answer 
certain of his statements. He complains that I 
sought to judge the judge. It was oecause the 
judfe sought to prejudge the case upon ex parte 
evioence, and appeared here in any other capacity 
than as a judge in relation to it, that I arraigned 
him. Calling himself a Senator — a judge in this 
case, as the circumstance of position has made 
him — he yet acts only the advocate. For this I 
arraign him, after such conduct on his part, as I 
have a right to do. When a judge, after hearing 
only one side of a case, proceeds to sum up the 
evidence which goes to a jury, and assumes to 
decide the whole case, both the law and the facts 
in relation to it, I need not tell that gentleman 
who has heretofore occupied a judicial position , 
that he departs from the law and the letter of his 
duty. He soils the ermine and sinks the judge 
in the pettifogger. If, in addition to this, he man- 
ifests a feeling akin to hostility toward the party 
against whom he seeks to make his ex parte evi- 
dence bear, he acknowledges that his relation to 
the case is not that of a judge, bat rather of one 
of those who ** Jras et verba hcant** — who sell 
their words and their anger. I stated that he ap- 
peared here as an advocate — an attorney — surely 
not as a judge! He claims to be actinjg in the 
latter capacity. Let his acts speak for his claim. 
I will leave uiat iss^e between the Senator and 
myself to our associates. He has repeatedly re- 
iterated his positions and his arguments. He 
acknowledges the unsoundness of nis reasons by 
his frequent repetition of ^em, acting, doubtless, 
upon the prinaple that in a case which, like this, 
admits of^no otner, and he is hence compelled to 

resort to 

" A reason 
That'f bad : hlfi best way's certainly to reason 
And amplify. lie'd lose much by conceMfou. 
Whereas by insiating, in or out of 8ea«on, 
He hopes to convince all— even a politician, 
Or, what's much the same, to worry out ; 
And so the end's gained, what cares he for the rout^" 

His attempt to prejudge our case without allow- 
ing us an opportunity to procure the evidence, 
which we have stated repeatedly we desire to 
procure— evidence material, notwithstanding his 
statement to the contrary--evidence bearing di- 
rectly on the law, and wnich will present a state 
of facts altogether different from those which he 
has presented here, with the aid of his associates, 
the Kepublican members of theOeneral Assembly 
of Indiana; this attempt, with his accompanying 
bold and^ipant statements, may go before the 
Senate an^Pke country for what they are worth. 
I have denounced them as unfair; he has heard 
expressions of dissatisfaction toward them from 
other sources . He persists in and reiterates them . 
They have previously received all the answer 
they merited, and I owe an apology to the Senate 
for this brief answer now. I trust the vote will 
be permitted to be taken at once, as it would long 
since Iiave been but for that Senator's appftrent 
determination to prevent it by rehearsing his " oft- 
told tale.'* 

Mr. BRIGHT. I should like to hear the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois read 
again. 

The Secretary read it. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I infer that the Senator who 
offers the amendment does it with the intention 



of admitting the facts contained in the statement 
of my colleague. I understand that Senator to 
take the ground, that if all the statements made 
in the denial of my colleague to the protest that 
has been presented were established, he never- 
theless is not entitled to a seat here. I did not 
know until the resolution, reported from the Com- 
mittee qn the Judiciary, was read, that my cre- 
dentials had been referred. If it was done, it was 
without my knowledge. I inquire of the chair- 
man of the committee if it was done ? 

Mr. BUTLER. I really do not know. 

Mr. BRIGHT. They have not been referred. 
I did not know until this morning that my right 
to a seat on this floor was questioned-^that is, I 
did not know it in legislative form. However, 
as a matter of course, the settlement of the right 
of my colleague to his seat is a settlement of 
mine, for our claims rest upon the same law and 
facts. There has been no formal reference of the 

auestion of my right to a seat on this floor^ and 
iierefore the resolution should be corrected. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I supposed the two questions 
were before us. If there was no formal reference 
of the case of the Senator from Indiana now on 
the floor, the addition to the former resolution 
should be stricken out. Has there been any such 
formal reference ? 

Mr. RUSK. The Journal will show. 

Mr. BUTLER. For fear I may make a mis- 
take, I will refer to the Senator from G^eoma, who 
has the charge of this whole business. 1 do not 
think there was any reference of the Senator's 
case. I may be mistaken, however. I referred 
it to the honorable Senator from Geor^a. 

Mr. TOOMBS. It was understood in the com- 
mittee that both cases were before us, though we 
spent but a few minutes upon them. What does 
the Journal show? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Maion.) 
The Chair has directed an induiry to be made. 

Mr. TOOMBS. The committee supposed both 
were before them, I think at the suggestion of 
the chairman. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I think it is a mistake. I 
have been very attentive to business here, and I 
have heard no such motion. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. My intention in making 
the motion was to refer both cases. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Whatever may have been the 
gentleman's intention, it was not done, and I 
apprehend there will be no objection to correcting 
the report and resolution by striking out so much 
as relates to mvself. 

Mr. BAYARD. I doubt very much whether 
it could have been referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The remonstrance at the last session of 
Congress was a remonstrance against the election 
of the Hon. Graham N. Fitch as a Senator to 
represent the State of Indiana in the Congress of 
the United States. I have heard of no remon- 
strance, I have heard of no objection to the right 
of his colleague. I was present at the time my 
friend from Indiana [Mr. Briqhtj was sworn in. 
There was no objection to his being sworn in. I 
have heard no remonstrance from any source 
aeainst his right, unless we are to assume facts 
which we have no right judicially to notice, and 
to suppose that on such an assumption the ques- 
tion would be referred to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. I do not see how it could possibly have 
been before that committee. There has been 
nothing: to refer to us. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I am sure there has been no 
motion to refer the question of my right to a seat 
on this floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
state to the. Senator that he is informed by the 
Secretary that nothing more was referred to the 
committee relative to the seat of the Senator now 
on the floor, but the papers which were referred 
at the instance of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. BRIGHT. My credentials were not em- 
braced in the motion. On this point I am not 
mistaken. 

Mr. SEWARD. I should like to know what 
the Journal says on this subject. If there is a 
Journal, I should like to hear it read. 

Mr. BRIGHT. It is not a matter of conse- 
quence so far as what I propose to say is con- 
cerned. The question of the right of my colleague 
and myself to seats on this floor, permit me to say* 
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in not tinderstOFdd, aiid H has hwn either iffno- 
rahtly or willftilly mierenfresented by the public 
press of the covrntry. I nave no donbt there are 
eenrieraen on this floor who would be Tery wili- 
ng to vote to retain my coHeag^e in his seat; but 
not beings in possession of the fhcts,a!nd not having 
mflOttined the tew, dotubt the validity of the elee- 
tidn . So much for ^e work of misrepresemation ; 
htzt all this wilt be corrected in due time. I said, 
oh a former occasion, that if I entertained a doubt 
about my legal right to a seat on this floor, I would 
not occupy the attention of the Senate for five 
minutes in order to make that right manifest. I 
know, Mr. President, that there is not time now 
to gfo into a fltll discussion of the questions in- 
volved in the right of my colleague and myself 
to seats here, under the elecdon that has taken 
place, and this is no fault of mine. I have voted 
to take it up whenever called, and against pass- 
ing it by wnenever cJe^d*, and now that it is up, I 
canndt consent to let it go beiV)re the countrv with 
the partial and one-sided vertion given by the 
Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
Will allow the Chair to interrupt him for a mo- 
ment. The Journal of Monday test contsdns this 
entry: , 

« On motion bj Mr. Tbombull. 

« Ordered, TtM the eredentiui of the Ron. Jsns D. 
BakOBT and the oredentialfl of the Bon. GIuvaii N. Fitcb, 
with the papen on the files of the Senate relating to their 
election BM cenatorg in Conpreae by the Legislaeare of In- 
dfina, Ub referred to the Committee on the ladklaty.** 

Mr. BRIGHT. I ask the Senator from Illi- 
nois if he ever made that motion? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I intended to make the 
motion to refer the papets relating to both cases. 
I observe, in looking into the papers, that the 
names of both Senators are contained in them. I 
have no distinct recollection at this moment what 
was the fbrm of my motion; but it was my de- 
sign to include both cases. 

Mr. BRIGHT. The Senator is mistaken if he 
sayir he made a motion to refer mv credentials. 
I watched the matter closely, and I am not mis- 
taken. They were not referred; and the Journal 
must be corrected. 

Mr. BUTLER. Allow me to make one re- 
mark. I really spoke before, as chairman of the 
committee, without any recognizance distinctly 
of the subject-matter that had' been referred to us; 
but I feel confident that the seat of the Senator 
frt>m' Indiana [Mr. Bright] was not referred to 
ri)6. We have not taken consideration of it. f 
do not see how it could have been referred at the 
time when he was an undoubted Senator of the 
United States, and his former term had not ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BRIGHT. When interrupted, I was 
about to say that there was no analogy between 
this and the case lately decided by this body fVom 
the State of Iowa. In Iowa there is a law pre- 
scribing, in the language of the Constitution of 
the United States, the tunej place, and manner of 
making the election. In Inoiana there is none. 

Mr. MASON. ' Will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. BRIGHT. Will mv Wend from Virginia 
aff 6w me to proceed ? I wiH condense as much as 
possible. It was truly said by one of the Sena- 
tors fVom LouiAi^na, [Mr. BfcfrrAMtN,] when, upon 
a recent occasion, itwas proposed to raise a^tand- 
ing committee on elections, that " contested elec- 
tions had hitherto been decided by the Senate in 
a manner eminently judicial; and that it was de- 
sirable to maintain the high character of the Sen- 
ate in that particular." While courts of Justice 
adhe^re to precedents well established, ana rigor- 
ously follow former decisions, founded in prin- 
ciple — the highest exercise of judicial vrisdom, 
independence and impartiality, consists in recall- 
ing a decision inconsidelrately made, and repudi- 
ating doctrines newly established, but erroneous 
in principle, before age and acquiescence have 
imparted to them the sanctity and binding force 
of precedents, or ruinous con8e7|uences followed. 

It seems to be the common understanding, that 
tt majoritjr of the Senate in deciding the Iowa 
case, nave come to the resolution that the appoint- 
ment of United Stites Senators it a legislative act. 
I'do not assert positively that such is the fact; but 
assuming it to be so, because I find that many 
persons so conltme it, iam impelled to^ dissent 



fVom alSecision so erroneous in principle and per- 
nicious in the consequences to wnich it manifestly 
leads. So dear are my convictions to the con- 
trary, and so much stron^r do they become the 
longer I consider the subject, that I shall addreab 
myself to the unprejudiced judgment of the Sen- 
ate with greatconfidence of commending the riews 
I entertain, to their favor and adoption. But, 
while I shall undertake to attack directly the coi^ 
rectness of the decision in that case, if it goes the 
length I have stated, I by no means admit that 
the facts of the case now before the Senate are 
parallel to (hose of the Iowa case. On the con- 
trary, I assert what is obvious to every eye, that 
while some points of analogy are to be found in 
the two cases, ther% are sucn material variances 
between them as must exclude them from falling 
under die same rule. 

In Iowa, the Legislature, in the exercise of the 
power conferred by the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States^ which provides that the time8> pla6», 
and manner of choosing United States Senators 
shall be prescribed in each State, by the Le^iila- 
ture thereof, passed a law which required a joint 
convention, to be constituted by tne action of 
each House separately. The Senate of Iowa 
adjourned over to a time beyond that appointed 
for the reassembling of the joint convention, and 
hereby revoked, rescindeu, and withdrew that 
consent, which, under*the law of Iowa; was in- 
dispensable to the validity of the joint convention 
— an act the Senate had power to do. After that, 
members of the Senate participated as vohmteers 
with the members of tne House in choosing a' 
Senator. But the necessity for the assent of the 
Senate to the convening or the joint convention, 
and the power to recall that assent, sprung alike 
from the law of Iowa, and the violdHon pfvMt law 
was the irregularity which was fatal to the action 
of the joint convention. It does not follow fVom 
this that where there is no State law regulating 
the subject a joint convention' would be illegal. 
In the State oflndiana there is none. In the State 
of Virginia, I believe, there has never been any. 
Yet it IS conceded by all that in these States Sen- 
ators maybe chosen without a previous exercise 
of the power to provide by law for the times, places, 
and manner of making the selection. That clause 
of the Constitution which empowers a State Legis- 
lature to prescribe the manner, &c., of choosing 
Senators is merely directory, and a failure to do 
so does not disfranchise the electors. Who are the 
mitmbers of the Legislature. 

In many other material points the case of the 
Senator firom Iowa was at variance with that now 
under consideration, but it is unnecessary now to 
point them out. If it be true, indeed, that the 
broad proposition was established in that case~- 
that the election of Senators is an act of legisla- 
tion — I am at a loss to perceive how that question 
was brought in issue. It did not arise out of the 
record. It was not embraced in the controversy. 
T^re being a law of Iowa controlling the sub- 
ject, the only question that arose in a legitimate 
manner was, whether that law had been complied 
with ? If the Senate went beyond the issues pre- 
sented, and settled a question not in the record, 
it is no decision to control future caser. Prece- 
dents cannot be eiBtabtlshed in that way, nor^ra've 
questions of constitutional right be so disposed 
of. The decision of a question not in issu<i is 
extra-judicial. 

It may well be inferred that questions tlirectly 
in issue have been subjected to a careful scrutiny, 
and passed upon afler full exanrinatiq|||Bhd these 
make precedents fbr future uee; bWquesdons 
incidentally discussed, or opinions p^tn on coU 
lateral points, arc to be taken as imperfectly ex- 
aminea and partially understood, and are not to 
govern subsequent cases where the questions thuii 
incidentally examined come dtrectly in issUe. 
This Iowa case is a perfect illustration of the 
HatSfdous tendency of settling grave questions 
in this way. The proposition that senatorial elec- 
tions wer^e legislative acts could have b^t'a col- 
lateral be'aring on the Iowa case, for the main 
question there was, whether the State law had 
been broken; and therefore might be laid doWn 
incidentally upon imperfect examination, without 
attracting attention to logical consequences in- 
volved. But when a case arises — and sUeh a 
one is now before the Senate— wliere this ques^^ 



tion comes up di)recfly, theai6 consequences, per- 
haps for the finit time, ate fUlly apparent; and 
are we then to be told that we are bound and 
concluded by what has been done before ? This 
would not be proeeieding ^ in a' manner eminently 
judichil." 

How fkr a desit^ in iiMk a prteedekt for the 
government df the question involved in my elec- 
tion^. Was the fnovmg chuse in presenting- the 
Iowa case at the thine and in the manner it cam« 
befoi^ the Senate for decision, is a matter for 
speculation; but whatever uses were to be sub^ 
served by it, I de^y that any rule cbuld legiti- 
matdy be' based upon the facts of ilbvt case to 
govern this. If Such a rutiiAg was nhade, it was 
extra-judicial; and the question whether the elec- 
tion or Senators is an act of legislation, is still an 
Open question to ah iiitents and purposes, and I 
snail so treat it. IVi doing this I shall controvert, 
and I hope successl^Qy, the position, that the 
etection of a Senator is a legislative Kct, or that it 
I'equii^sth'e action of the two branches of the Le- 
gislature, as organized bodies, to perfect it, in any 
State where stich requirement ia not based upon 
a stiltUTe law. If I am right, it lUattetii little with 
impartial and independent minds whether they 
agree with me Or not as to what wan settled in the 
Iowa case. To such minds I shall not ap(>eal in 
Vain, when I invoke the exehsi^e of th^t nigh ju- 
dicisJ quality to which I have alluded— that mag- 
ntinimous attribute of justice which prefeysbein^ 
righi to being in a mistaken sense cofuitfen/, ana 
deems it better that a judge should acknowledge 
and cdi'rect his etfot, than the rights of a party 
be trampled under foot. 

I txlist, in this atigust avsembly, Whef« ques- 
tions of this nature have hitherto been decided 
" in a manner eUiinenily judicial.** the rights of 
the sovereign State of Inrflaha, other people and 
her Senators, Will not be tocrificed to any false 
pride of consistency ; nor yet to that most danger- 
ous and despicable judicial weakness which fears 
to do right lest nartfality and inconsistency should 
be imputed. A great principle is involved.. Let 
all pride of opinion, prejudice, and partisan feeling 
be forgotten, and this question be decided as it 
ought to be, upon the high considerations which 
judicial duty requires — tne application of sound 
rules of construction to the Cfonstitution of the 
United States, When this is done, it will be 
found, I trust, that that instrument comaida 
within itself principles of vitality that wiir per- 
petuate its existence, and is* not so imperfectly 
rramed as to invest a revolutionary faction in 
either branch of a State LegiiEflatute With power 
to suspend ite operation, and derfy a sovereign 
State ner equal voice in the highest legislatiTO 
council of the nation. It will be found that the 
election of Senators is not a legislative act. Put 
thai construction upon the Constitution, anM-ou 
confer upon a minority of cither branch of a state 
Le^slature an absolute v^to upon the will of the 
majority — power to set at naught the whole peof>le 
of a State — ^to deny them a represetytative here, 
and to nullify the Constitution itself. By what 
process of reasoning is it to be shown that, in a 
matter of the highest concern, such a rule of c6n«- 
struction is, to be adopted inaQovemmentWhet^ 
the right of' majorities to rule is the fundamental 
idea visible in all its institutions ? Let thii idea 
prevail in your construction of th6 Constitution, 
and its perfect adaptation f6r th^ putf^oses of 
republican government is manffested in its com- 
plete and harmonious working, yic/lale this prin- 
ciple, and faction, revolution, and anarchy ensue. 
Upon what balsis does the proposition, that the 
election of Senators is an act or legislation, rest ? 
All the ai-guments to export it must be drawn 
from two sectionVof the Cfonstitution of the United 
States— the third and fourth sections of the first 
afticle— there being no State law in fe^e, and 
these being the only proViaions of the Federal 
Constitution affecting th% question. So much t>i 
these sections as reuites to this matter reads aSii 
follows^ 

" The Bcnaie'of the United '8tat£8 shall be coiuposed of 
twn' ?enatDrM fVom each Suite, ctaOMh by Uie LegUlarare 
Uiereof, for all yeSta.^' 

<* The Umea^jtooes,«nil mannsr of hoMioii electiQiM f«r 
Seniors aqd RepnwentativeB shall be pfsacrihed in ehdii 
Btatej bv the Legislature thereof; bat the CongreM may 
at any time, by,law,make or altcr.sach rogtitatloiis, except 
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It is contended^ htr Uiom who deny the legality 
of my election and that of mv ooUeagoe, that ^e 
words *' choaen by the Legislature" are to be con- 
strued as Diaaning the two Houses, of which that 
body in this paitieular instance happens to be 
oomposedt as Houses— the organized bodies, as 
distinguished from the aggregate of all the mem- 
bers. Upon the meaning of the word ** Legisia* 
ture," in this section, the controversy turns; and 
the whole case of the contestants depends upon 
maintaining their construction of this word. To 
do- this, theyeo to. the State constitution of In- 
diana for adelnition of the terra " Lejgisiature," 
which they find, in. section ooe,of artwle fouK 

" The legif IfttiTe aathoiity of the State «iiall be ▼oeted in 
e G«ner«] Aseeinbly, iNVeh shall coiuiatof a Senate aod a 
Hnsae of Rtpreeenudve*." 

Here, they say, are two separate and organized 
bodies, a Senate and a House of Representatives. 
It requires both of these to make up the Legisla- 
ture — ^the Sei)ate as a Senate, and the House as 
a House. The aggre^^te of the members of these 
two Houses^ they affirm, does not compose the 
State Legi8lature--^ence cannot choose Senators. 
For purposes of Slate legislation, I admit they do 
not; I aomit that legislative authority, that is, the 
power to eriact laws, is vested in the Senate and 
House as co6rdinate bodies, and in (Aof sense the 
action of each, as a separate organized body, is 
essential to the validity of their proceedings. I 
mean for the purpose of enacting laws. Sot it 
does not follow that, for other purposes, the word 
^'Legislature " may not be employed in a different 
sense. When used in connection with acts not 
pertaining to legislation, it is not to be ao under- 
stood. The sttoject*matter of a law is to be con- 
sidered in giving construction to its terms. The 
act to be done is to be kept in view, and will give 
a construction to the meaning of the term "Legis- 
lature." What is the act contemplated by the 
Constitution of the United States? The passi^ 
ofa law or a joint resolution ? No, it is the choice 
of a Senator. How is that choice to be made? 
6v an act of the Senate as a Senate, and of the 
House as a House ? It is to be by *' holding an 
election." " The times, places, and manner of 
holding tUctions for Senators and Representatives 
shall bie prescribed," dbc. This is the laneuage 
of the Constitution of the United States. Hold- 
ing elections \ Is holding an election an act of 
legislation ? Surely not. Especially not in this 
case, for the langua^^e of the Constitution abao- 
luteTy excludes that idea, by coupline; the election 
of Representatives by the people and Senators by 
the Legislature together, in the same terms. The 
election here spoken of is the expression by each 
elector for himself of his choice — the people for 
Representative — the members of the Legislature 
for Senator — the expression of a majority to de- 
termine the choice. Then, taking both sections 
of the Constitution together, the Le^^islature is to 
choose a Senator by holding an election. Is that 
an act of legislation ? I maintain that the word 
"Legislature" is here employed not to designate 
two organized bodies, a Senate and a House, but 
as a coliective noun, to designate a body of elec- 
tors, to wit: the members of both branches, 
wImss duty it is to choose Senators by holding, 
an election. 

With much tfveater reason may it be argotd 
that the tw«> Houses, as organized bodies are 
referred to in that provision which says that the 
times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives sltall he prescribed 
in each State by the Legislature thereof— becauaa 
the prescribing the times, places, and manner of 
holding these elections, partakes much more of 
the character of legislation, than the act of hold- 
ing an election does; yet the Constitution would 
■eem to forbid this oonstruction even here» for it 
goes on to say: " but the Congress may at any 
time, by tew, make or alter such regtttations," 
dc«. Here the action of Congtesa on this subiecl 
i* in ternls required to be in le^slative form, wnile 
that of the State Legislature is not; the inforence, 
according to known rules of construetion^ is 
BthMfig, that the Legislature may do ii otherwise; 
that is, by action not of a lenslative character. 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him. I understood it was said by the 
hoooraUe Senator from Georgia, and others, that 
1^ this <)ueati«n involved d€b«te,tbey wvidd allow 



. 



me to make a motion to lay it on the table. If 
the Senator will yield me the floor for that pur- 
pose, I will make the motion. I really think it 
important to do so, that we may go into execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I must be indulged for a few 
minutes longer. 

It is to be remembered that when the Consti- 
tution of the United States was made, the legis- 
lative power was in some States vested in a single 
body-^and the word << Liegislature,"as employed 
in the Constitution, is general, and appliea to all 
Uie States. Wilt it be contended that tne members 
ofa State Legislature, consisting of but one house, 
might not, at any time when that body was in 
session, without fraud, each individual speaking 
for himself, have made an election for Senator? 
I maintain that the Constitution of the United 
States, by the use of the word ** Legislature, ' ' in- 
tends nothing more than to designate the qualified 
electors who may choose Senators, and that 
whenever these electors, without fraud, *<hold an 
Section," and by a clear majority of their entire 
number indicate their choice, the person so chosen 
is legally entitled to be Senator. Adopt this view 
of the case, and, as I have said before, the har- 
monious working of the democratic -principle 
which underlies our Grovemment vindicates the 
wisdom q| our Constitution ^ and perpetuates its 
powers— adopt a contrary view, aod the Consti- 
tatioais lame indeed. 

I am here reminded of another point of differ- 
ence between the Iowa case and the case now be- 
fore the Senate. It is this: In the Iowa ease the 
Senate had adjourned and ite members came not 
from a Senate in session to participate in the joint 
convention. In Indiana, tne Senators in every 
instaace»led by the President 6f the Senate, after 
notice in open session, went from a Senate in ses- 
sion to a House in session. There was no fraud, 
no secrecy; and if every Senator and Represent* 
ative refusing to participate in the election had 
been present, and voted , it would not have changed 
the result. That result was in conformity with 
the solemn verdict of the people, rendered at the 
balloi-boXf after a prolonged and ardent contest, 
in fiivor of the great principles of constitutional 
right, and the action of those who sought to de- 
feat the will of the people, was but the factious 
and revolutionary resistance of an expiring and 
repudiated party to the voices of the masses and 
the Constitution of their country. 

If it is true, that the members of the Legisla- 
ture of Indiana composed a body of electors who, 
under the Constituuon of the United States, had 
power, in the absence of a State law or an act of 
Congress re|;ulating the election, to choose Sen- 
ators, then, f presume, the great Question in this, 
as in all other case^ of contestea elections, will 
be, not upon forms, not upon quibbles, but what 
persons have received a clear majority of all the 
electoral votes for Senatora. Upon this, no ques- 
tion is made — none can be made. Those who 
are resisting and contesting the right of my col- 
league and myself to sit in this body as Senators, 
stand before the country openly engaged in an 
attemptr— by availing themselves of forms and 
technicalities — to annul and defeai the will of the 
majority of the qualified electoraj and tha will of 
a majority of the people of Indiana. In such a 
cause, it seems to me, it should be the pleasure 
of the Senate to go to the extremest verge of con- 
stitutional right to give efficacy to the will of the 
State of Indiana, expressed by her people and 
her repreMptatives, and to admit her to an equal 
repreaentflon amon^ her peen, rather than to 
hang upon formal objections to the prejudice of 
her righte. 

What will be the effect of the construction 
which is relied on to exclude the Stete of Indiana 
firoiB a voice in the deliberations of this body ? 
Let va pursue a little further this novel doctrine 
of tecking the provisions of a Stete constitution 
to those ^ the Constitution of the United Stetes 
for purposes of interpretetion, and see where it 
leads us. If I am not misteken, it will transfer 
the control of these questions to the Stete consti- 
tutions entirely <— not to the Legislatures of the 
Stete8,hut to the conventions which frame, the 
several Stete constitutions. How« often has it 
been decided that the State constitutions cannot 
Biter or afieet the provisioBa of the Federal Con-* 



8titution,but that the latter is to stend by itself— 
the only law to govern in all matters covered by 
ite terms? The Senator from Illinois [Mr.TRuu- 
bitll] himself, whose zeal has placed him in the 
flront rank of the opposition to the right of the 
Stete of Indiana to oe represented here, owes his 
seat in this body to this well-esteblished princi- 
ple. If the election of a Senator is a legislative 
act, then the forms of election, and all other rules 
regulating the subject, are to be drawn from the 
Stete constitutions, which bind down the Stete 
Legislatures to certain prescribed rules, and a 
fixeid course of procedure in all matters of le^s- 
lation. Thus, m the case under consideration, 
to carry out the principle contended for, we must 

St to the State eonstittttion to find what composes 
e Senate as an organized foody, and what the 
House. Two-thirds of each House shall consti- 
tute a quorum, aays the Stete constitution. ( Art^ 
4, sec. 11.) Therefore two-thirds of each House 
must be present at the election of a Senator. A 
majority of all the members elected to each House 
is necessary to pass every bill or joint resolution , 
(i. e., necessary to the valid Ky of every legislative 
act;) therefore a majority of all the members in 
each House, separately, must actually vote for the 
pereon chosen-~two-tnirds of each House being 
present at the time. The assent of the Governor 
is necessary to give effect to every legislative act. 
The election ofa Senator is a legisiaiive act; there- 
fore the assent of theGt>vemor is esseinial to the 
validity of the election. Thus we find we pasa 
flrom tne Constitution of the United Stetes, wkich 
is the paramount law in this case, and cannot be 
impaired or altered by any other, to that of the 
Stete, which is inferior, and permit the latter to 
control us. If this can be done, then it is com- 
petent for the Stete constitutions to regulate the 
oualifications of membera of this body, and to 
aeclare void legislative acte appointing them to 
seate in the Senate— a doctrine which, though 
repudiated by the Senate in the case\>f the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, [Mr. Trvmbuli/,] appears to 
have taken possession of his mind so completely, 
that one might reasonably expect to see him con* 
form to his oath te support the constitution of 
Illinois, and renounce his own claim to a seat in 
the Senate. While he retains his seat, he will 
pardon me if I doubt his sincerity in disputing 
the legality of mine. "^ 

I hope that some 6( those who, on a recent 
occasibn, voted to sostein the Senator from Iowa 
on the same grounds contended for by me to-day^ 
and who seem disposed to impute inconsistency 
to Senatora who, having differed with them then, 
now maintein, in part, the views advocated by the 
Senator from Iowa on this question, will teke care 
of their own consistency by adhering to principles 
which so recently receivea the sanction of tneir 
votes. 

But it may be said the rule is settled, and they 
will now conform to it. This may do, in this 
particular case, te subserve a partisan purpose; 
out an intelligent public will remember that if 
there is any one thing for which the party caNing 
itself Republican has ever been remarkable, it is 
their pereistence in what they are pleased to pro- 
fess aa their constructions or the Constitution in 
defiance of the adjudications of the courte to the 
contrary. While the country is filled with their 
clamors against the highest tribunal known to the 
Constitution for ite decision of a question giving 
rest to a vexed subject, which has been so long 
the pretext of thati^tetion by which, as a party, 
they live, the wonderful meekness with which 
they acquiesce in the decision, invoked now as 
a precedent against the righte of the State of In- 
diana, is little less than ludicrous. I indulge the 
hope that whatever of partisan feeling may have 
come to the surface in the progress of the discus- 
sions upon this question, all will approach it in 
the end asa great question of constitutional right, 
and that it may be dealt with and disposed of in 
the appropriate language of the Senator Jrom 
Lotfisiana, [Mr. Bekjamiit,! already quoted, in a 
manner '* eminently judicial." 

Although I have much more- to say, the hourt 
and the impatience of those around me to take 
up business in executive session, that I know 
ought and must be transacted to-day, leads mc tq 
give way for that purpose, and in doing so I shall 
ask the privilege of tbeSaiMte to print with my 
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remarkB. the written opinion of the attorney gen- 
eral of the State of Indiana. 

OrriCB or Attormct Obubhal, 
iNDiANApous, JUarchf 1857. 

Your note, asking my opinion m to the validity of the 
election of United Htates Benaton by the present General 
AMembly of the Bute of Indiana, in the caoe* of Hon. 6. 
N. Fitch and Jaaaa D. Bkioht, has been receiTed, and 1 
herewith furnish you with the same. 
Yours respectAilly. 

To his Excellency Goreraor A. P. WiLlako. 

Is the electiOD of Hon. G. fi. Fxtcb and Jkbbb D. Bkiobt 
to the United States Senate, at the pn»eut term of the 
General Assembhr of the State of Indiana, valid ? 

The facts in reference to those elections, as I understand 
them, are as follows: The constitution of the State of In- 
diana, section four, article Ave, makes it the duty of the 
Speaker of the House of Bepresentativea of the General 
Ainembly to open and publish the votes for Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor, in the presence of both Houses of tlie 
General Assembly. Both Houses being in session, the 
Speaker notified Ihem that he would proceed to the dis- 
chaiye of that duty on Monday, the twelfth day of January, 
A. D., 1857, at two o'clock, p. m. When that hour arrived, 
the President of the Senate announced to the Senate that 
the Senators would proceed immediately to the Hall of the 
House of Bepreaentatives, to be present with the House of 
Bepreaentatives at the opening and pubUcation of the votes 
by the Speaker. And the President of the Senate, together 
with such of the Senators as chose to go, repaired accord- 
ingly to the Hall of the House of Representatives, and met 
with the members of the House in Joint Assembly, the 
President of the Senate presiding over the convention ; and, 
In the presence of the two Houses thus assembled, the 
votes for Governor and Lieutenant Governor were duly 
published by the Speaker. At the close of its session, the 
preaidinc officer a4ioamed the convention over, until the 
■econd day of February, 1857. at ~ o'clock-, at which time 
the convention again assemoled, and, without proceeding 
to any Airther business, was by the presiding oHfficer ad- 
journed until the day of February. 1857, at— o'clock, 

for the purpose, as the Chair at the tune announced, of 
electiBg two United States SenatDrs for the State of Indiana : 
one to fill the vacancy then existing by the expinaion of the 
term of Hon. John Pettit, and the other to flll the vacancy 
about to occur by the expiration of the term of Hon. Jbssb 
D. Bbiobt, on the 4th of March, 1857 ; and at the time 
fixed by the a4Joorament for the election to take place, the 
convention again assembled, and was called to order by the 
President of tlie Senate, as iu presiding officer, and fully 
onanized by the election of clerks and other necessary 
officers. The convention so assembled, composed of all 
the members of both branches of the General Assembly 
who chose to participate in the election, then proceeded, 
in the Hall of the Hous^ of Representatives, by a viva voce, 
•a the Constitution required, to elect United States Sena- 
tors. The roll of each House was regularly called by the 
clerk of the convention, when it appears that eighty-six 
members in all, of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, responded to their names. Of these, eighty-three 
voted for Graham N. Pitch, two for R. W. Thomiieon, and 
one blank ; and Graham N. Fitch having received a major- 
ity of all the votes of the L^islature, was, by the presiding 
officer, declared duly elected. A second balloting tlyn took 
place, in the same manner as the first, and Jesse D. Bri^it 
was, by a similar vote, declared duly elected. On each call 
of the vote, twenty-four Senators and sixty-two members 
of the House responded to their names. Of the twenty-six 
Senators thus shown to be absent, the seats of three of Uicm 
ore in contest in the Senate, by notices of contest duly filed 
and still pending. This statement may not be accurate in 
all details, but is subsuniially so, and will be found suffi- 
cient to determine the question ariaing upon the fhcts of the 
case. 

llie first clause of section three, article one of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, is as follows ; " The Senate 
of the Uaited States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six 
years;" and the fourth section of the«same article provides 
that '* the tiroes, places, and manner of holding eledioru 
for Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the Legislature thereof; but Congress may at any 
time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to 
the jUaee of choosing Senators." 

Our State constitution being silent on the subject, and 
there being no law in force in this Sots, either passed by 
Congress or the Legislature of the State, prescribing the 
time; place, anil manner of holding elections for Senators, 
the constitutional provisions above cited are the only laws 
In force in this Sute by which the legality of the election 
of Senators Bright and Fitch can be tested. If, then, these 
elections are void, it must be because they conflict with 
those sections of the constitution. 

In considering this question, it becomes necessary to in- 
quire in which capacity the Legislature is required to act 
in the election of United Sutes Senators? Are the mem- 
ben of the Legislature to be considered as an aggregate 
body of electors, or are the two Houses to be considered as 
acting under their separate organization, as in the ordinary 
discharge of legislative duties I 

It is true that the practice on this subject has been by no 
means uniform. In the fimt elections of Senators after the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, the most usual mode 
was to elect by separate and Independent action of each 
House ; and no election could then take place until the two 
Houses had concurred in the selection of the san^ person. 
But the frequent disagreement of the two Houses rendered 
It necessary to depart drom this mode of choosing Senators 
by forming the two Houses into a Joint convention, at least 
after a certain number of inefilectnal efibrts to elect sepa- 
rately. This departure ftom the original practice was first 
introduced in the State of New York, and I believe the 
t)ractice now is in all the States to elect bv Joint conven- 
tion, either in the first Ipsunce or after the two Houses 
ba^e Ailed to agree in their choice. 



In our State we have uniformly elected by a Joint con- 
vention, requiring the successftal candidate to receive a ma- 
jority or the aggregate votes of the Genernl Assembly. A 
joint convention is simply a blending of the two Houses 
into an aggregate body of electors, in which the distuicove 
characteristics of each House are tally merged in the new 
body, and in its action this electoral collese (lor it is nothing 
else) must be governed by rules and regiuations totally dis- 
similar to those governing eitlier House when acting in their 
separate or legislative capacity. That an election by either 
of the modes above referred to is iMal, I have no doubt. 
But when we consider that the Legislature is required to 
choose Senators by «I«e(ion, and tliat this power was vested 
in the Legislature for the purpose of constituting and perpet- 
uating a most essential bianch of the Federal Lei^atnra, 
such a construction should be given to those constitutional 
powers, as will most eflectoally secure an accomplishment 
of the design of the powers. It was this very principle that 
induced a change in the mode of electing Senators, fhmi 
the separate acuon of the two Houses to a Joint convention. 
But in thhi change, aa the practice has prevailed in this 
Slate, the evil has been but in part remedied ; for, to form 
the joint convention it has been thought necessary to require 
the concurrence of the two Houms acting independenuy <Mr 
each other ; and, therefore, all the evils of a diaagreement 
are encountered in the eflbrt to bring the two Houses to 
agree in the formation of a Joint convention. When the 
convention is once formed, it has been seen that the relative 
powers of each House are merged, and the vote is taken 
per capul, without any regard to the relative numbers of the 
two bodies. But if we construe the Constitution of the 
United States as vesting in the Legislature of the State, as 
a body of electors, the right to choose United States Sen- 
ators by election, then all difficulty is removed, by placing 
it in the power of a minority of the electors to execute the 
provisions of the Constitution on that subject, and at once 
renders the acc<Hnpiishment of the purposes ofttie Consti- 
tution certain. 

If, then, a proper construction of the Constitution vests 
in the members of the General Assembly, as an aggregate 
body of electors, the right to choose Senators by an elec- 
tion, then the next inquiry is, in what mode may they 
exercise thoee rights so as to make a valid election r 

The fourth section of article one of the Constitution above 
({uoted. devolves upon the Legislature the duty of prescrib- 
ing " times, places, and manner of electing Senators," 
subject to such alterations as Congress shall by law make 
in reference to these matters, except as to the place of 
chooaing Senators. 

Bo far aa Congress attempts to change the manner of 
choosing Senators, it must be done by a law regularly en- 
acted. But on what mode must the Legislature of a State 
Srescribe ** times, places, and manner" of electing Senators 
1 order that the election may be valid ?" Must that be by 
a statute, regularly enacted, or may not the Legislature 
prescribe the limes, places, and manner, without resorting 
to the form of a legislative enactment? 

The language of the Constitution is, lhat<< the Legislature 
shall prescribe the times, places, and manner of electing 
Senators," but it does not say in what manner this must 
be done. Congress can by law alter er change the time 
and manner, but it can only do that by a general law —a 
public act. 

The Legislature might undoubtedly pass an act in due 
form prescribing the times, places, and manner of electing, 
and ii that had oeen done, and no law of Congress was in 
existence changing or modifying it, the election of Senators 
woitld have to conform to the statutes or be void. But can- 
not the Legislature, acting under the powers vested by 
the Federal Constitution for the election of United States 
Senators, as a body of electors, whose duty it is to elect 
Senators, prescribe the time, place, and manner of electing 
them, if such prescription shall not violate any law in force 
on that subject? And if an election should take place under 
such regulations, at which all the electoni should have the 
right to participate, would not the pcrsou upon whom the 
choice of a majority of all the electors should fall in such 
an election, be legally entitled to the seat ? And on what 
principle could such an election be declared void ? Not cer- 
tainly on the ground that it violated the Constitution, for no 
provision of that instrument is in conflict with it. Nor can 
it be contended that any statute has been violated, for none 
exists on the subject. And if it neither violates any part 
of the Constitution, nor conflicts with any statute, it clearly 
must be valid. The irregularities of the elections under 
consideration are certainly not greater than in the case 
stated, and are, in my Judgment, valid under the Constitu- 
tion. 

But it is said that the election is contested by protests of 
certain members of the General Assembly. Do they show 
that they were debarred the privilege of participating in it; 
that tliere was any fl^ud in the manner of conducting the 
election ; or the votes not cast would have changed the 
result, if they had been ? No. nothing of the kind. They 
only show that the Senate foiled to pass aii/fi^olution to 

ED into Joint convention for the purpose of electing ; well 
nowinc that a majority of thase who held seats in the 
Senate nad determined no such resolution in form should 
be passed, in that respect violating the Constitution in a 
manner tending to the destruction of one branch of the 
Federal Government. 

Before such grounds of objection ouglit to prevail, there 
should be something to show that the sovereign rights of 
the State had been violated, or some principle of the Con- 
stitution trampled under foot. 

J. G. McDonald. 

Jittom^y Gfneral State of Indiana, 
Mr. MASON. I moYc to lay the reBolution 

on the table. 
Mr. TRUMBULL. I premime the Senator 

from Virginia has no objection to the printing of 

the reaolution. 
Mr. BRIGHT. I am nothing like through. 

Indeed I commenced without my notes. 



Mr. TOOMBS. I hope the order for priattDg 
will be made by unanimous conaent. 

ThePRESIDINGOFFICER,(Mr.RiraK.) If 
there be no obtection, that will be done. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I commenced ray remarks this 
morning without mv notest which were prepared 
with some care, and before the case is disposed 
of I hope I shall have the privilege of sending 
for them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no 
objection, the order for printing will be made. 
The Chair hears no objection. The qtiestion now 
is on layin|r the subject on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SXECUTIVE 88SSI0N. 

A message was received from the President of 
the United States, by Mr. James B. Hbhkt, his 
Private Secretanr. 

On motion of Mr. MASON, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and after some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 



IN SENATE. 
Saturday, March 14, 1857. 

Prayer by Rev. Stephen P. Hill. 

On motion of Mr. STUART, the reading of 
the Journal was dis()ensed with. 

A message was received from the President of 
the United States, by Mr. Henrt, his Private 
Secretarv 

Mr. TjEiOMSON, of New Jersey. loffertha 
following resolution: 

Reaolvedf Tbat n committee of two members be appointed 
by the PresideDt of the Senate to wait on the President of 
the United States and inform him that unless he have fur- 
ther conununications to make, the Senate are ready to 
adjourn. 

Mr. GWIN. I should like to know whether 
it is intended to prolong the session. I object to 
the resolution being considered now. 

Mr. MASON. I am not very clear that the 
resolution offered by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey is one of those that must lie over under the 
rule of the Senate. It is a resolution only afiect- 
ing the oi^nization of the Senate, and notiooking 
to legislation. I hope the Question wUl be put 
upon it. Otherwise we shall be left in this con- 
dition: we shall be delinquent in proper courtesy 
to the President of the United States, which is 
always due and extended from the Senate and the 
other House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will 
decide that the resolution is before the Senate for 
action. 

Mr. GWIN. I have no objection to it if no 
motion is to be made to extend the hour. 

Mr. MASON. None that I know of. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to; and Mr. Thomson*, of 
New Jersey, and Mr. Collamer were appointed 
the committee. 

INDIANA SENATORIAL SLBCTION. 

Mr. STUART. I have a privileged question 
which I desire to submit; and that is to correct a 
Journal of a former day, in which it is stated thai 
the credentials of the Hon. Jbise D. Bright were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. I 
understand that it is a mistake; and I move that 
the Journal in that respect be corrected. 

Mr. BRIGHT. It will be proper also to cor- 
rect so much of the report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee as relates to two cases instead of one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The correction wiU 
be made in both cases by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SEWARD. Yesterday I asked the re- 
porters to refer to their notes about the Indiana 
case, and the debate which occurred, and the 
proceedings of the Senate thereon. They inform 
me that the motion of the Senator from Illinois 
was that the papers in the case of the honorable 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Fitch] should be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
that, in the course of the debate, I suggested that 
the (^se of the other honorable»Senator firom 
Indiana [Mr. Bright] should be included in the 
motion and referred to the same committee, and 
that the order was made upon that suggestion. I 
do not know how the (act is. I stale this for the 
information of the Senate upon what authority it 
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was. that the motion was made. I submit that if 
this be so, the credentials ought to be referred, 
and I trust they will be together, and that the 
resolution of the committee, which has already 
been reported* authorizing the taking of tesu- 
mony in these cases will be accepted and passed. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I inquired yesterday whether 
any motion had been submitted to refer the cre^ 
dentials I had presented here to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. There was no Senator who 
would answer and say he had made the motion. 
I ask the Senator from New York now whether 
he has submitted such a motion. 

Mr. SEWARD. I can only say that in the 
remarks which I made on the occasion, which 
were very brief, I^^ed that they must neces- 
sarily be referrec^Hf'he reporter informs me 
that by acquiescenoPin that suggestion, it was 
understood that the motion was modified •— so 
understood by the reporters, and so it appears 
from the Journal, to have been accepted. I have 
no recollection of making any distinct motion on 
that subject. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I understand the Senate to 
have ordered the correction on the motion of the 
Senator from Michigan. 

The VICE PrSiIDENT. That has been 
done. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I-do not wish to consume a 
moment's time in reply to the Senator from New 
York. I understand that my credentials have not 
been referred, and are now oft the files. If it is 
the pleasure of the Senator to make a motion to 
refer themrl wish to be heard on it. I have no 
disposition to consume the. time of the^ Senate, 
but I say the motion has not been submitted. 

Mr. SEWARD. I certainly shall not, if the 
Senate is to adjourn at one o'clock, interpose new 
or controversial matter for the purpose of detain- 
ing them here. If the honorable Senator has a 
disposition to speak on the motion for reference, 
so that it will delay the Senate, I will not make 
the motion. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I have no disposition to delay 
the Senate. I merely wish to understand the true 
position of this case. I understand the credentials 
Dv which I occupy a seat here to be now on the 
files of the Senate: and they will be there when 
the Senate opens aeain. Upon that question I 
wish to be heard, ft is the case of my colleague 
that is now under consideration, not mine. 

CAMPAIGN OF THE CRIMEA. 

Mr. DAVIS. I offer the following resolution : 

Rnolvtdj That the Committee on Printing be ingtnicted 
to inquire into the propriety or printing the report of Captain 
McClellan, of the United States Army, on the armiei of 
£arope and the campaign of the Crimea; and that five 
tiimuand extra copiet be printed (br distribution, one tliou* 
sand of which shall >e for the use of the War Department. 

Mr. President, I wish to say in relation to this 
resolution, that a similar resolution proposing to 
print a larger number of copies, was before the 
Committee on Printing at the late session, and 
they reported adversely, under the idea that this 
was the Jbe^inning of tne work. I yesterday had 
a conversation with the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Printing, who I do not see in his seat, but 
who probably is in the Chamber, and explained 
to him that it wjis not the beginning of the work; 
that it was the report complete of an officer who 
was sent for specialpurposes to Europe. Three 
officers were sent. This is one of three; but they 
were not to report as a commission. Each was 
to report separately, and this is Uie work entire 
of Captain McCleilan. It is very interesting in 
its character; and, I think, will be highly useful 
both to the militia and the army. It is the first 
time we have ever had, in our own language, the 
organization of the Russian army, and the mode 
of conducting their troops in campaign. With 
moBt commendable diligence, and with the high 
talent which he was known to possess, he ac- 
<lQired the Russian languaee whilst abroad; has 
translated all their most valuable works, and pre- 
sents this in connection with a general history of 
the organization of the Russian, Prussian, Aus- 
trian, and Sardinian armies, and the Enelish 
cavalry; and the most graphic description of the 
pvnpaien in the Crimea, with a map attached to 
'^* I think it will be one of the most interesting 
publications, when it shall be mads, that has been 
before the public for many years; and it will be 



of the highest utility in preparing militia officers 
who are to take the field. This officer, though 
young, had had varied experience. He had been 
an engineer; he had been an explorer in the 
mountains and on the extreme western coast of 
our country; he had commanded troops in the 
field; and brought to the task, which he has so 
ably discharged, all the prere<iuisites which could 
have been found in one individual. I ask that the 
resolution may be considered at this time. 

The. resolution was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON subsequently reported from 
the Committee on Printing in favor of printing 
Captain McClellan 's report; which was agreed to. 

CALIFORNIA INDIAN SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Mr. GWIN. I desire to offer a resolution for 
information to be laid before the next Congress: 

Rtt(fl9td, That die President be requested to canse to be 
laid before the Senate, on the first day of its next session, 
the copies of papers called for by the rasolatton of the Sen- 
ate ofaOth of February, 1857, including those communicated 
by the President on the 3d instant, in all their details as re> 
quired in said resolution ; also, detailed notes showing the 
particular vouchen therein referred to, where explained, 
and in what form and manner explained, whether by in- 
dorsement in the body of the vouchers, and if so, to what 
extent, and which of them ; or otherwise on the vouchers, 
and if so. which of them ; and if on separate i^ecee of paper, 
which of them ; also, which of said vouchers, if any, bear 
evidencos of having been altered or amended after thie same 
had been signed ; and also speciiying separately all explana- 
tions made subsequent to the action of the Commissioner 
of Indian Aflhiia in such manner as to show by whom each 
of said explanations are made. 

The papers I called for in a former i^solution 
were not all furnished. This is to call for their 
completion by the next session of Congress. 

Tne resolution was considered by uiuinimous 
consent, and agreed to. 

RETIREMENT OF THE VICE PRESIDENT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the suggestion 
of several Senators, if it be the pleasure of the 
Senate, the |)resent incumbent of the chair, in 
accordance with usage, will now retire to flve the 
Senate an opportunity of selecting a President pro 
tempore. Will the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
StuartI be good enough to take the chair? 

Mr. Stvart took the chair. 

COMMITTEE CLERKS. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I renew the motion to take 
up the resolution providing for the compensation 
of the clerks of the standing committees of the 
Senate, which is: 

Retolved, That the clerks of those committees which 
have been discontinued, shall be entitled to receive compen- 
sation fbr sixty davs after the adjournment of the Senate, 
at six doUais per day. 

I find that there was an accidental omission, 
and 1 now offer an amendment to the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Stuart.) 
The question is on takinj^ up the resolution. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I hope that itwill not be 
taken up. I know little about these clerks; but 
I see no reason why, in addition to the pay they 
have heretofore received, they should receive pay 
for sixty days more. They were paid up to the 
close or the last Congress, I suppose, under a 
resolution allowing them six dollars a diay, and I 
do not know that there was anv understanding 
that they should be continued after the session. 
However, my chief objection to it is, that there 
is another matter which ought to receive action — 
I allude to the Indiana election case. 1 under- 
stand that a motion was made to correct the Jour- 
nal in that case. 

Mr. SL^^L. Has not the Senate agreed to 
take up thVresolution ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The question is on taking 
it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on taking up the resolution. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I think the other is a 
privileged question, and should have precedence. 

ThePRESiDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
state that there is no motion before the Senate in 
regard to the correction of the Journal. The 
Journal has been corrected this morning on a mo- 
tion which was submitted. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I should have objected to 
that correction if I had been here. I do not re- 
gard it as a correction. It was my intention to 
refer both the Indiana eases, and I will move to 



reconsider the vote, if I am entitled to make that 
motion, by which the correction was made. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I believe there is a 
question before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Illinois can have the motion to reconsider 
entered, but it does not displace the question 
before the Senate. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Is not the election case a 
privileged question ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not so as to 
displace a ouestion pending* before the Senate. 

Mr. BIGLER. Is there any question before 
the Senate ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thei« is a 
motion to take up the resolution referred to by 
tlie Senstor from Louisiana. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I assure the Senator from 
Illinois that the resolution will take probably not 
as much time as he has already employed in en- 
deavoring to obtain precedence for other business 
of the Senate. That is my impression. 

The motion to take up the resolution was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I move to amend it by striking 
out all afler the word ** JSeio/ved," and insert- 
ing: • . 

That the clerks employed by the standing committees of 
the Senate, Including those committees which have been 
discontinued by the partial adoption of the report of the 
special commiuee suoroiited on the 17th of February, 1857, 
shall receive at the close of this session an extra compen- 
sation equal to the amount of their per diem for sixty says. 

Mr. EVANS. I desire to move an amendment. 
The report of the special committee on this sub* 
iect has not been acted on, and I suppose will not 
oe. We have now existing this strange state of 
things, which has come to my knowledge, as con* 
nected with the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Elxpenses of the Senate, that the 
clerk of the Committee on Claims receives six 
dollars a day throughout the year, whilst the 
clerks of the Committee on Finance and the Com- 
mittee on Printing receive only $1,850 a year. 
My desire is that it shall be amended in such a 
way that the clerk of the Committee on Chiims 
shsLJl receive the same compensation as the clerk 
of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Will the Senator from South 
Carolina permit roe to pake a suggestion ? There 
is a difference of opinion as to the policy of the 
employment of these standing derks and their 
salaries, and the necessary consequence will be 
a discussion. We can pass the other without 
debate. 

Mr. EVANS. If there is any discussion I will 
withdraw it. My amendment is to add: 

That the clerk of the Committee on Claims shall receive 
the same compensation as the clerk of the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. RUSK. I would suggest to the honorable 
Senator that the question can be taken on the 
amendment I offered, some time ago, without 
dAate. It puts tlie clerks of the Committees on 
Finance, Claims, and Printing, on the same foot- 
ing, and gives f 1,600 to the other clerks. I do 
not think there will be any objection to consider- 
ing that amendment. 

Mr. EVANS. It may not be taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The qucsUon 
is on the amendment of the Senator /rom South 
Carolina to the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. RUSK. I hope the Senator will accept 
my amendment. 

Mr. EVANS. I do not know what it is. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. It will lead to debate. 

Mr. EVANS. I will withdnvw my amend- 
ment, to nrevent any difficulty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
ft'om Louisiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
now is on adopting the resolution as amended. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Let it be read. 

The Secretary read it. 

Mr. CAMERON. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the resolution: 

And that there be allowed and psid out of the cootinfeat 
ftind of the Senate to the keeper of the western ntes, the 
watchmen, lampligbterS) and laboren employed In the 
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Capitol grooodsi the Mm« Mnoont of esti» compenMUiOB 
usually paid to them at the close of the liiort sewion, and 
that the resolution of the last seieion allowing extra com- 
pensation to the empioyiia of the Senate be construed, as 
was intended by the Senate, to embrace this class of per- 
sons. * 

Mr. EVANS. That is entirely unnecestary. 
The committee hare allowed those claims. 

Mr. CAMERON. Do I understand the Sen- 
ator to say that these people have been provided 
for? 

Mr. EVANS. Yes, sir. The committee had 
a meeting yesterday and determined to pay them. 

Mr. CAMERON. I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. HUNTER. I wish to understand one 
thin^: has the resolution of the special committee 
proYidinff for the appointment of theie clerks been 
adopted r 

'riie PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not been 
acted on. 

Mr. HUNTER. Then you provide sixty days' 
pay after the session, but not for the residue of 
the time. I hope we shall act on the resolution 
of the epecial committee first. 

Mr. sLIDELL. This is a substantive, dis- 
tinct resolution. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The resolution of my col- 
league requires amendment. According to the 
terms of the resolution, sixty days ' extra pay will 
be paid to those clerks who receive a permanent 
annual salary. 

Mr. SLIDELL. No, sir; I have taken care 
to guard against it. The resolution says they 
shul receive the same per diem compensation. 
Those clerks do not receive a per diem, ^ut a 
salary. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The clerk of the Commit- 
tee on Claims receives a per diem. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I have no objection to any 
provision that will obviate such a difficulty. 

Mr. RUSK. Say "excepting the clerks of the 
Committees on Finance, Claims, and Printing." 
I more that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUNTER. There is another resolution 
necessary, as I apprehend the original resolution 

Providing for committee clerks expired with the 
ongress. 

Mr. MASON. If my colleague will give me 
the floor, I will move to lay the subject on the 
table. It is necessary we ftnould ^o into execu- 
tive session. I move to lay the subject on the 
table. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I hope not. 

Mr. MASON. We have but one half hour 
hd. 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed to; 
there being, on a division — ayes 17, noes 15. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. MASON. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 
Mr. HUrTTER. Before that moUon is car- 



ried, I suggest that the time of adjournment ought 
to be extended beyond one o'clbck. 

Mr. MASON. I hope not. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Before that is done, we 
ougiit to elect a President pro tempore. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair wiU 
suggest that this is not a debatable question. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. WiU the Senator from 
Virginia withdraw his motion for a moment, in 
order to allow us to elect a President pro tieniport? 

Mr. MASON. I cannot withdraw it. We 
have but half an hour of the session left. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

ELECTION OF PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. The action of the Vice 
President devolves on the Senate the performance 
of a constitutional duty, the election of a President 
pro tempore io fill the chair. Time, I am admon- 
ished, is very precious; and I move, thereforej 
that the Hon. Thomab J. Rusk be unanimously 
elected President pro tempore. 

Mr. BIGLER. I second that motion. 

Mr. WILSON. I move that we proceed to 
ballot. 

Mr. PUGH. Very good; let us ballot. 

The PRESIDING ofTICER. If demanded, 
the vote must be by ballot. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. I was aware of that; 
but I trusted there would be no opposition to the 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators wiU 
prepare their ballots. * 

Mr. MASON. Has one Senator the right to 
insist on a ballot? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair wiU 
state to the Senator from Viij^nia that the rules 
of the Senate require all elections to be by ballot. 

Mr. IVERSON. I move to take up the resolu- 
tion for adjournment, for the purpose of prolong- 
ing the hour. It is now half past twelve o*c1ock. 
It IS impossible to get througn by one o'clock. 

The l^RESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is 
under the impression that this question must be 
first disposed of. 

Mr. BRIGHT. The Senate have ordered an 
election, and we must proceed with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
announced that as his opinion. Senators will 

Srepare their ballots for tne election of a Presi- 
ent pro tempore. 

The ballots having been east and canvassed, 
were announced as follows: 

Whole number of votes cast 47; necessary to 
a choice 24; of which 

Mr. Rusk received.. ^29 

Mr. Wade 8 

Mr. Mason.. ••••• 4 

Mr. Foot 1 

Mr. Foster 1 

Mr.TrumbuU 1 

Blank 3 



The PRESIDING OFFICER. Mr. Rrsx 
having received a majority of all the votes cast 
is elected President pro tempore of the Senate. 
Mr. Clat and Mr. Allen will conduct the Presi- 
dent pro tempore to the chair. 

Mr. RUSK, on taking the chair, said: Gentle- 
men of the Senate, I return you my sincere thanks 
for the honor conferred on me, and I will endeavor 
to requite it by discharging as impartially as I can 
the duties which may be devolved on me . 

EXECUTIVE BUSINESS. 

Mr. MASON. I move that the Senate prt>- 
oeed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. SEWARD. I hope the Senator will alio w 
me to offer a resolution. ^ 

Mr. MASON. I have 4Bl^I«tion that I have 
been requested to oSkr by a Senator, which I 
have refrained kom doine- 

Tfae motion wss asveed to^ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergsant- 
at-Arms will close the dqors, and clear the gal- 
leries. 

Mr. JONES. I ask, while the Chamber is 
being cleared, that the Senatetake up the resolu- 
tion I offered yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It requires 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. EVANS. I object. 

THANKS TO THE VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. SEWARD.* I ask unanimous consent to 
offer the following resolution: 

BMolvei, That the tbanka of the Seoateareananimoiialy 
tendered to the Hon. John C. BEsonssipea, for the dig- 
nity aod impartiality with which he has diachaned the 
datjes of Presiding Officer of this body. 

There being no objection, the resolution was 
considered, and unanimously agreed to. 

COMMITTEE CLERKS. 

Mr. rVERSON. I move to reconsider the 
action of the Senate which laid upon the table the 
resolution of the Senator from Louisiana in rela- 
tion to the compensation of committee clerks. I 
voted with the majority, and it can be done by 
unanimous consent. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to; and 
the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. TOOMBS afterwards, in executive ses- 
sion, it was understood, moved to reconsider the 
vote by which the resolution was sgreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSrOIV. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business; and, afler some lime spent 
therein, the hour of one o'clock having arrived, 
the President pro tempore declared the &nate ad- 
journed sine die; Mr. Thomson, of New Jersey, 
having previously reported on behalf of the com- 
mittee to wait on the President of the United 
States, that he had no further communication to 
make. 
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PiTBLic, I.^An Act providing for the OompuU 
8ory Prepayment of Poetage on all Transient 
, Printed Matter. 

Be it enacted by the SeifuUe and Hot^e qf Reprt- 
teniativesofihe Vnited States of America in Congress 
cssemb^dy That the provisions of the act approved 
August thirty,' eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 
entitled ** An act to amend an act entitled an act 
to reduce and modify the rates of postage in the 
United States, and for other nurposes, passed 
March three, eighteen hundrea and fifty-one," 
permitting transient printed matter to he sent 
through the mail of the United States without 
prepayment of postage, be and the same is here- 
by repealed. And the postage on all such tran- 
sient matter shall be prepaid by stamps or other- 
wise, as the Postmaster General may direct. 
Appeovbd, January 2, 1857. 

Public, II. — ^An Act making ApnropriatioQS for 
the payment of Invalid and other Pensions of 
the Ujuted States for the year ending the thir- 
tieth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 

Be it tnacted by the SkntUt and House qf Reprt' 
9tMlM,vaqftks IhiUd Statu <fJhurieain Congress 
atse mkU df Th«t the following sums he, and the 
same are herelfy , appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasurv not otnerwise appzoptiated, for 
the payment of pensions for the vear ending the 
Uiirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight: 

For invalid peiwioiui, under various acts, four 
hundred and seventy-six thousand dollars. 

For pensions uoder acts of the eighteenth 
March, eighteen hundred and eighteen, nfteenth 
^<^yi eighteen hundred and twentv-eight, and 
seventh June, eighteen hundred ana thirty-two, 
eighty-four thousand one hundred and twenty 
dollars. 

For pensiouA to. widows of those who served 
in the revolutionary war, under the third section 
of acts of fourth Julv, eighteen hundred and 
^rty-six, seventh July, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight, third March, eighteen hundred and 
torty-three, seventeenth June, eighteen hundred 
^d fortv-four, second February and twenty- 
ninth July, eighteen hundred and fiortv-eight, 
^d second section of the act of third Feozuary, 
eighteen hundxed and fifty thretf? &ve hundred 
^d sixty-nine thousand six hundred dollars. 

For pensions to vndovs and orphans, under 
^t of twenty-first July« eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight, first* leGtion of ftQt of third February , 
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eighteen hundred and fifty-three, and under spe- 
cial acts, one hundred and ninety-one thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For Navy invalid pensions, forty thousand 
dollars. 

For Navy pensions to widows and orphans, 
under act or efeventh August, eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight, one hunoied and forty thousand 
doUan. 

Approved, January 17, 1857. 

PuBuc, III. — ^An Act to amend an act entitled 
"An Act to promote the efficiency of the 
Navy." 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howe ef Reprt" 
stntatives efthe United States iif^meneain Congress 
asstmkledt That, upon the written request, made 
within ninety days after the passage hereof, or 
within thirty davs after the return of any officer 
absent from the united States at the time of the 
passage of this act, provided he shall return within 
one year after the passage of Uiis act, by any 
officer of the Navy who was dropped, furlougbea, 
or retired by the operation of the act of the 
twenty-eightn of February, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-nve, entitled ** An act to promote the effi- 
ciency of the Navy," the Secretary of the Navy 
shall oause the physical, mental, professional, 
and moral fitness of such officer for the naval 
service, to be investigated by a court of inquiry, 
which shall be governed by the laws and regula- 
tions which now govern courts of inquiry; and 
the said court shall in their finding report whether 
tl^ said officer, if he has been dropped from the 
rolls of the Navy, ought to be restored, and, if 
restored, whether to the active or the reserved 
list, and if to the latter, whether on leave-of- 
absence or furlough pay; and in case the officer 
making the written request, as aforesaid, shall 
have been placed on the reserved list, then the 
court, in their finding, shall report whether the 
said officer ought to l^ restored to the active list, 
or, if not restored, whether he ought to remain 
on the retired list on leave-of-absence or furlough 
pay ; and the findingof the court shall , in aU cases, 
be submitted to thePresident of the United States, 
and, if approved by him, in the case of a dionped 
officer, when restoration has been recommended, 
suioh officers nviy \^ nominated by the Pft^dent 
to the Senate for restoration to the servioe, ac- 
cording to the finding of the court, as approved 
by him; and in the c«m of a retired offioer, the 



finding of the court, when approved by the Pres- 
ident, shall be conclusive; and such officer shall 
be restored to the active list, to occupy that posi- 
tion and rank in the Navy which he would nave 
occupied had he not been retired under the action 
of the late naval board, or he shall remain upon 
the retired list on leave-of-absence or furlough 
pay, according to the finding of the court, as 
approved by me President: Provided, That the 
officers so restored or placed on the reserved list 
shall be appointed to their places, resnectively, 
by the President, by and with the aavice and 
consent of the Senate. 

Sec. 2. That the operation of the present law 
limiting the number of officers of the Navy shall 
be suspended so far as to authorize the restora- 
tion, within one year from the passage of this act, 
by the President, by and with the aavice and con- 
sent of the Senate, of officers reserved or dropped 
under the operation of the act of the twenty-eignth 
of Februaiy, eighteen hundred and fifty -five, en- 
titled ** An act to promote the efficiency of the 
Navy:" Provided, That there shall be no further 
promotions or appointments in any grade, after 
juiid restorations^ shall have been made thereto, 
until such grade in the active service shall be re- 
duced to the limit now prescribed by law. - That 
when any such officer shall be restored to the 
Navy, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, the officer so restored shall occupy that 
position and rank in the Navy which he would 
nave held had he not been retired, furloughed, or 
dropped, by the order of the PresMent, on the 
report of the naval board: Provided, Jwrther, That 
any dropped officer who may be, in the opinion 
of said court, entiUed to be placed on the retired 
or furloughed list, may be thus placed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

Sec. 3. Jind be ii farther enacted, That officers 
who were dropped, as aforesaid, and who shall 
not be restored to the naval service within one 
year from tne passage hereof, shall be entitled to 
receive one year's duty pay of their grades, re- 
spectively; and the President shall be, and he is 
hereby authorized, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to transfer any officer from the fur- 
lough to the reserved-pay list, and that so much 
of tne act of February twenty -eighth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, entitled *' An act to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the Navy," as renders re- 
served officers ineu^ble to promotion, be, and the 
•Moe is hereby, rep«pU«d, 
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Bbc. 4. Jind be U further efutcUdt That reserved 
officers mavbe promoted on the reserved list, by 
and with the aarice and consent of the Senate, 
but no such promotion shall entitle them to any 
pay beyond ttiatto which they were entitled i|(hen 
so reserved, nor shall they, oy such promotion, 
take any higher rank than they would have taken 
had they been retained in the active service of 
the Navy; and nothing in this act, or in the act 
to which this is an amendment, shall be so con- 
strued as to p ra skide officers on the reserved list 
from wearing tHeuniform of their grades respect- 
ively. 

Sec. 5. .ituf be it further enacted^ That captains 
in command of squadrons shall be denominated 
iiag officers. 

Sec. 6. .And be it further enacUd, That all offi- 
cers who may be restored to active service, under 
the provisions of this act, shall be entitled to draw 
the same pay they were drawing at the time they 
were retired or dropped, for and during the time 
of such retirement or suspension from the active 
service aforesaid. 

Approved, January 16, 1^857. 



PvBLic, IV. — ^An Act more Effectually to Enforce 
the Attendance of Witnesses on the Summons 
of either House of Congress, and to compel 
them to discover Testimony. j» 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qfJimeriea in Congress 
assembled. That any person summoned as a wit- 
ness by the authority of either House of Congress 
to give testimony, or to produce papers upon 
any matter before either House, or any committee 
of either House of Congress, who shall willfully 
make default, or who appearing, shall refuse to 
answer any question pertinent to the matter of 
inquiry in consideration before the House or 
committee by which he shall be examined, shall, 
in addition to the pains and penalties now exist- 
ing, be liable to indictment as and for a misde- 
meanor, in any court of the United States having 
jurisdiction thereof, and on conviction, shall pay 
a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, and 
not less than one ktndred dollars, and suiTer im- 
prisonment in the common jail not less than one 
month, nor more than twelve months. 

Sec. 2. •^nd be it further enacted, .That no per- 
son examined and testifying before either House 
of Congress, or any committee of either House, 
shall be held -to answer criminally ill any court 
of justice, or subject to any penalty or forfeiture, 
for any fact or act touching which he shall be re- 
quired to testify before either House of Congress, 
or any committee of either House, as to which he 
shall have testified, whether before or after the 
date of this act; and that no statement made or 
paper produced by anv witness before either 
House of Congress, or oeforc any committee of 
either House, shall be competent testimony in 
any criminal proceeding against such witness in 
any court of justice; and no witness shall here- 
after be allowed to refuse to testify to any fact or 
to produce any paper touching which he shall be 
examined by either House of Congress, or any 
committee of either House, for the reason that 
his testimony touching such fact or the produc- 
tion of such paper may tend to disgrace nim, or 
otherwise render him infamous: Provided, That 
nothing in this act shall be construed to exempt any 
witness from prosecution and punishment for per- 
jury c6mmitted by him in testifying as aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. .And be it further enacted. That when a 
witness sliall fail to testify, as provided in the 
previous sections of this act, and the facts shall 
be reported to the House, it shall be the duty of 
the Speaker of the House or the President of the 
Senate to certify the fact, under the seal of the 
House or Senate, to the district attorney for the 
District of Columbia, whose duty it shall be to 
bring the matter before the grana jury for their 
action. 

Approved, January 24, 1857. 



Public, V.-»An Act authorizing the establish- 
ing of a Navy Depot on Blythejsland, at Bruns- 
wick, on the coast of Georgia, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House tf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States <fJimerka in Congress 



assembled. That the President of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to purchase a 
site for a Navy depot on Blythe Island, on the 
coast of Greoi^ia, and to erect^ftuch buildings and 
make such improvements as may be necessary 
for the repair of United States vessels of war, and 
afford refuge therefor; and that the sum of two 
hundred thousand dollars be appropriated for 
effecting that object, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
Approved, January 28, 1857. 



Public, VI. — An Act to authorize the President 
of the United States to cause to be procured, by 
purchase or otherwise, a suitable oteamer as a 
Ilevenue Cutter. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House ofBepre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of .America in Congress 
assembled. That the President of the United States 
be, and is hereby, authorized to cause to be 
procured, by purchase or otherwise, a suitable 
steamer as a revenue cutter, and that the sum of 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars be, and is 
hereby, appropriated for that purpose, out of any 
moneys now in the Treasury of the United States, 
and not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, February 5, 1857. 
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Public, VII. — An Act supplementary to an act 
to organize an Institution for the Insane of the 
Army and Navy, and of the District of Colum- 
bia, in the said District, approved March 3, 
1855. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howe qf Repre- 
senti^ves qfthe United States (f America in Congress 
assembled. That no insane person not charged with 
any.breach of the peace shall ever hereafter be con- 
fined in the United States jail, or in the United 
States penitentiary, in this District. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted. That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall have power to grant 
his order for the admission into the Oovemment 
hospital for the insane, any insane person unable 
to support himself or herself and family, (or him- 
self or herself if he or she have no family,) under 
the visitation of insanity, who resided in the Dis- 
trict at the time he or she became insane, and who 
is not charged with any breach of the peace, upon 
the certificate of any judge of the circuit or crim- 
inal court, or any justice of the peace of the 
District, stating that two respectable physicians 
appeared before said jud^e or justice and certified 
under oath, and under their hands, that they knew 
the party alleged to be insane, and they believed 
him or ner to be a fit subject for treatment in 
such hospital; also stating that two respectable 
householders, residents of the District, appeared 
before him and certified under oath, ana under 
their hands, that they knew the party alleged to 
.be insane and indigent, that he or she was a resi- 
dent of the Pistrict at the time he or she was 
seized with the mental disorder under which he 
or she then labored, and that he or she was unable 
to pay his or her board and other expenses therein ; 
and the certificate of such physicians, and the 
certificate of such householders shall accompany 
the certificate of such judge or justice. The ap- 
plication of the Secretary of the Interior for his 
order for the admission of said indigent insane 
person into the said hospital must be made within 
five days after the examination of the witnesses 
before the said judge or justice of the peace, be- 
fore such proceedings shall be had before such 
judge or justice. 

Sec 3. And be it fkurther enacted. That the order 
of the Secretary of the Interior, granted under the 
authority of the second section of this act, shall 
authorize any police officer or constable to assist 
in carrying such indigent insane person to the 
hospital, whenever such assistance is represented 
to be necessary by the person holding the order; 
but all the expenses of witnesses before said judge 
or justice of the peace, and of carrying such pa- 
tient to the hospital, shall be borne by liis or ner 
friends, or by the local authorities of the Dis- 
trict. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That any in- 
di^nt insane person who did not reside in the 
Instrict at the time he or she became insane, may 
in like laanner as provided in the second section 



of this act, be admitted- into the said hospital 
upon the application' of the corporate .authorities 
of the city or Washington, or or Qeor^town,aDd 
at the expense of either of the said cities during 
the continuance of said insane person therein, it 
being hereb]^ designed to give the superintendent 
thereof authority to take charge of such insane 
person until the authorities aforesaid can discover 
who his or her friends are, or when he or she 
came, with a view to the return of such person \p 
such friends, or to the place of his or her resi- 
dence, and thus relieve said corporate authorities 
of the expense and charge of said indigent insane 
non-resident. 

Sec 5. And be it further enacted, That if any 
person, charged with crime Jj^ound, in the court 
nefore which he or she iaSPchar^d, to be an 
insane person, such court smill certify the same 
to the secretary of the Interiori who may order 
such person to be confined in said hospital, and 
if he or she be not indigent, he or she and his or 
her estate shall be charged with expenses of his 
or her support in said hospital. ,j^_ 

Sec 6. And be itjurther enacted, 'Hnt any per- 
son becoming insane during the continuance of 
his or her sentence in the United States peniten- 
tiary, shall have the same privilege of treatment 
in the hospital during the continuance of his or 
her mental disorder as is granted in section five to 
persons who escape the consequences of criminal 
act^ by reason ox insanity, unless it be the opin- 
ion, both of the physician to the penitentiary and 
the superintendent of the hospital , that such insane 
convict is so depraved and Airious in his or her 
character as to render his or her custody in the 
hospital insecure, and his or her example per- 
nicious. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted. That when 
any person confined in said hospital, charged with 
crime, and subject to be tried therefor, tfrconvicted 
of crime and undergoing sentence therefor, shall 
be restored to sanity, the superintendent of the 
hospital shall give notice thereof to the judge of 
the criminal court, and deliver him or her to said 
court in obedience to the proper precept. 

Sec 8. And be it JMher enacted. That the in- 
dependent or pay patients may be received into 
the hospital on tne certificate of two respectable 
physicians of the District, stating that they have 
personally examined the patient, and believe him 
or her to oe insane at the time of giving the cer- 
tificate, and a fit subject for treatment in the insti- 
tution, accompanied by a written request for the 
admission from the nearest relatives, legal guard- 
ian, or friend of the patient, where he or she may 
remain until restored to reason: Provided, The 
friends of the patient comply with the reg\tIations 
of the hospital in respect to payment of board 
and in all other respects. The request for admis- 
sion must be made within five days of the date 
of the certificate of insanity. 

Sec 9.' And be it further enacted. That if any 

Cerson will give bond, with sufficient security, to 
e approved by the criminal court or circuit court, 
or any judge thereof in vacation, payable to the 
United Stales, with condition to restrain and take 
care of any independent or indigenrinsane person 
not charged witn a breach of ue peace, whether 
in the hospital or not, until the insane person is 
restored to sanity, such court or judge thereof 
may, in its discretion, deliver such insane person 
to the party giving such bond^ 
Approved, February 7, 1857. 



Public, VIII. — An Act for regulating the Terms 
of the Circuit Court of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House pf ReprC' 
sentatives qfthe United l^ates if America in Congress 
assembled. That the circuit court of the District of 
Columbia shall have power, by rule of court, to 
regulate the periods of holding the terms of said 
court, and to fix the number of such terms, and 
the same, from time to time, to alter, as public 
convenience may require: Promded, Thatatleast 
three t^rms shall be held annually. And all suits, 
or actions at la%, shaU stand for judgment or trial 
at the term next after that to which process shall 
be returned executed, unless good cause for fur- 
ther continuance be shown. 

Approved, February 7, 1857. 
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Ptblic, X. — An Act making Appropriations for 

the Consular and Diplomatic fizpensas of the 

Gorernment for the year endine the thirtieth 

of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 

Be it exacted hy lAc Sen&U and Hotue ^ Repre^ 
HfUatives of the United StattM qfJimeriea in Congrea$ 
MsembUdf That the following sums be, and the 
same are herel>y, appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the objects hereafter expressed, for the fiscal year 
ending the Uiirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, namely: 

For salaries of envoy* extraordinary, minis*- 
ters, and commissioners of the United States at 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Spain, Austria, 
Prussia, Brazil, Mexico, Switzerland, Rome, 
Naples, Sardinia, Belgium, Holland, Portugal, 
Denmark, Sweden, Turkey, Peru, Chili, Buenos 
Ayres, New Granada, Bolivia, Ecuador, Ven- 
ezuela, Guatemala, Nicaragua, China, and Sand- 
wich Islands, two hundred and seventy-one thou- 
sand dollars. 

For salaries of the secretaries of legation of the 
United States at Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Spain, Austria, Prussia, Brazil, Mexico, Peru, 
Chili, and Buenos Ajveu, twenty thousand five 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For salaries or assistant secretaries of legation 
at London and Paris, three thousand dollars. 

For salary of the secretary of legation to China, 
acting as interpreter, five thousand dollars. 

For salary of the secretary ot legation to Tur- 
key, acting as dragoman, three thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of all the missiona 
abroad, seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of foreign intercourse, 
sixty thousand dollars. 

For expenses of intercourse with the Barbary 
Powers, six thousand dollars. 

For expenses of the consulates in the Turkish 
dominions, viz: interpreters, guards, and other 
expenses of the consulates at Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Candia, Alexandria, and Beyrout, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the relief and protection of American sea- 
men in foreign countries, one hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars. 

For expenses which may be incurred in ac- 
knowledgmg the services of the masters and 
crews of foreign vessels in rescuing citizens and 
vessels of the United States from shipwreck, 
three thousand dollars, to be expended under the 
direction of the President of the United States. 

For the purchase of blank-books, stationery, 
arms of the United States, seals, presses, and 
flags, and for the payment of postages for the con- 
suls of the Unitea States, fifty thousand dollars. 

For oompensation of the commissioner provided 
in the first article of the reciprocity treaty with 
Great Britain, two thousand dollars. 

For per diem of commissioner and compensa- 
tion of surveyor, four thousand nine hundndand 
twenty dollars. 

For payment of all expenses attending the em- 
ployment of steamer or sailing vessel, and for 
surveys and umpirage, fifteen thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For traveling expenses, transportation, repairs 
of instruments, and all other expenses, seven 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the commissioner, secre- 
tary, chief astronomer and surveyor, assistant 
astronomer and surveyor, clerk, and for pro- 
visions, transportation, and contingencies of the 
commission to run and mark the boundary line 
between the United States and the British pos- 
sessions bounding on Washington Territory, 
seventy-one thousand dollars: Provided, That 
the annual compensation of said officers shall not 
exceed the rates provided in the third section of 
the act of eleventh August, eighteen hundred and 
flfty-six, entitled ** An act to provide for carrying 
into efiect the first article of the treaty between 
the United States and her Majesty the Clueen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
of the fifteenth day of June, eighteen hundred and 
foriy-six." 

For salaries of consuls-general at Cluebec, Cal- 
c<iUa, Alexandria, Simoda, Havana, Constanti- 
nople, Frankfort-on*the-Main; consuls at Liver- 
pool, London, Melbourne, Hong-Kong, Glasgow, 
Aiauritiua, Singapore, Belfast, Cork, Dundee, 
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Demarara, Halifiuc, Bangston, (Jamaica,) Leeds, 
Manchester, Nassau, (New Providence,) South- 
ampu>n, Turin's Island, Prince Edward's Island, 
Havre, Paris, Marseilles, Bordeaux, La Rochelle, 
Lyons, Moscow, Odessa, Revel, St. Petersburgh, 
Matanzas, Trinidad de Cuba, Santiago de Cuba, 
San Juan, (Porto Rico,) Cadiz, Malaga, Ponce, 
(Porto Rico,) Trieste, Vienna, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Canton, Shanghai, Fouchou, Amoy, Ningpo, 
Beyrout, Smyrna, Jerusalem, Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, Antwerp, Funchal, Oporto, St. Thomas, 
Elsineur, Genoa, Basle, Geneva, Messina, Na- 
ples, Palermo, Leipsic, Munich, Leghorn, Stutt- 
gardt, Bremen, Hamburg) Tangiers, Tripoli, 
Tunis, Rio de Janeiro, Pernambuco, Vera Cfruz, 
Acapuico, Callao, Valparaiso, Buenos Ayres, San 
Juan del Sur, Aspinwall, Panama, Laguayra, 
Honolulu, Lahaina, Capetown, Falkland Islands, 
Venice, Stettin, Candia, Cyprus, Batavia, Fayal, 
Santiago, (Cape de Verdes,) Saint Croix, Spez- 
zia, Athens, Zanzibar, Bahia, Maranham Island, 
Para, Rio Grande, Matamoras, Mexico, (city,) 
Tampico, Paso del Norte, Tabasco, Paita,Tum- 
bez, Talcahuano, Carthagena, Sabanillo, Omoa, 
Guayaquil, Cobija, Montevideo, Tahiti, Bay of 
Islands, Apia, Lantfaala; commercial agents at 
San Juan del Norte, Port-au-Prince, Sin Do- 
mingo, (city,) St. Paul de Loanda, (Angola,) 
Monrovia, Gaboon, Cape Haytien, Aux Cayes, 
and Amoor river, two hundred and seventy-three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For interpreters to the consulates in China, 
four thousand five hundred dollars. 

For estimated loss by exchange on drafts of 
consuls, and interpreters, for suary, forty-five 
thousand dollars. 

For the preservation of tfaii archives of the sev- 
eral cousulates of the United States and the com- 
mercial agencies, eleven thousand nine hundred 
dollars. 

For office rent for those consuls-general, con- 
puls, and commercial agents who are not allowed 
to trade, not to exceed ten per centum on the 
amount of their compensation, as fixed by the act 
of eighteenth August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, twenty-three thousand five hundred dollars. 

Sbc. 2. Jind be Ufwrther enacted, That the sev- 
enth section of <* An act to regulate the diploitaatic 
and consular systems of the United States," ap- 

E roved eishteenth August, eighteen hundred and 
fty-six, oe, and the same is hereby, repealed. 
Appeoved, February 7, 1857. 



PuBUc, XI. — An Act making Appropriations for 
the support of the Military Academy for the 
year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight. 

Be it tnaded by the Senate and Houh iff Reprt- 
ientativesufthe UiUted States qfJimerica in Congrem 
atMembted, That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, out of an^money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the support of the Miliury Academy, for the 
year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight: 

For pay of officers, instructors, cadets, and 
musicians, ninety-one thousand one hundred and 
six dollars. 

For commutation of subsistence, two thousand 
and forty-four dollars. 

For fora^ for officers' hones, eight hundred 
and sixty-four dollars. 

For current and ordinary expenses, as fol- 
lows: repairs and improvements, fuel and appa- 
ratus, forage, postage, stationery, transportation, 
printing. Clerks, miscellaneous and incidental ex- 
penses, and departments of instruction, thirty- 
five thousand two hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars. 

For gradual increase and expense of library, 
one thousand five hundred dollara. 

For expenses of the Board of Viaitora, three 
thousand dollars. 

For forage for artillery and cavalry hones, eight 
thousand six hundred and forty dollars. 

For supplying horses for cavalry and artillery 
practice, one thousand dollara. 

For furniture for hospital for cadets, two hun- 
dred and fifty dollara. 

For barracks for dragoon detachment, five 
thousand dollars. 



For purchase oC bell, and mounting the same 
with the clock on one of the public buildings, 
ei^t hundred dollara. 

To procure the balistic apparatus for gun pen- 
dulum, five hundred dollars. 

For repain to officers' quarten, five hundred 
dollara. 

For models for the department of cavalry, ona 
thousand dollara. 

For extension of water pipes and increase of 
reservoir, two thousand dollara. 

For targets and batteries for artillery exsreiae, 
two hundred dollara. 

For gas pipes, gasometers, and retorts, seven 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2. Jlnd be it further enacted^ That there 
shall be appointed at the Military Academy, in 
addition to the professora authorized by the ex- 
isting laws, a professor of Spanish, at a salary of 
two thousand dollara per annum. 

Sec. 3. ^nd be it further enacted. That the com- 
pensation of the master of the sword be fifteen 
hundred dollara per annum, with fuel and quar- 
ten. * 

AppEovEn, February 16, 1857. 

PuBUC, XII.— An Act for the cosstruction of a 
W^agon Road from Fort Kearney, via the South 
Pass of the Rocky Mountains and Great Salt 
Lake Valley, to the eastern portion of the Stata 
of California, and for other purposea. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Reprs' 
itntatives of the United States of America in Congresa 
assembted. That the sum of three hundred thousand 
dollara, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the treasury not otnerwise appro- 
priated, for the construction of a wagon road from 
Fort Kearney, in the Territory of Nebraska, via 
the South Pass of the Rocky Mountains, to the 
eastern boundary of the State of California, near 
Honey Lake, to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, punuant to con- 
tracts to be made by him; said road to connect 
with and form an extension of the road already 
authorized ftrom Fort Ridgely to the aforesaid 
South Pass. 

Sec. 2. Andbe it further enacted, That the sum 
of two hundred thousand dollara, or as mueh 
thereof as may be necessary, be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the con- 
struction of a wagon roaa from El Paso, on the 
Rio Grande, to Fort Yuma, at the mouth of the 
Gila river, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to con- 
tracts to be made by him. 

Sec 3. And be it further enacted. That a sum 
of fifty thousand dollara be, and the sam^is here- 
by, appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otnerwise appropriated, for the construc- 
tion of a waeon roaa from Fort Defiance, in the 
Territory of Wew Mexico, to the Colorado river, 
near the mouth of the Mohava river. 

AppfcovEO, February 17, 1857. 

Public, XIII.— An Act to increase the Pay of the 
Officera of the Army. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qf the United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That from and after the commence- 
ment of the present fiscal year, the pay of each 
commissioned officer of the Army, including mil- 
itary storekeepers, shall be increased twenty dol- 
lars per montn, and that the commutation price 
of officers' subsistence shall be thirty cents per 
ration. 

Sec 2. And be it further enacted. That the Sec- 
retary of War be authorized, on the recommend- 
ation of the council of administration, to extend 
the additional pay herein provided to any person 
serving as chaplain at any post of the Army. 

Appro VEO, February 21, 1857. 

Public, XIV. — ^An Act relating to Foreign Coins, 
and to the Coinage of Cents at the Mmt of the 
United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House (^Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That thjs pieces commonly known as 
the quarter, eighth, and sixteenth of the Spanish 
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pillar dollar, and of the Mexican dollar, shall be 
receivable at the Treasury of the United States, 
and its severol offices, and at the several postoffices 
and land offices, at the rates of valuation follow- 
ing, that is to say, tlie fourth of a dollar, or piece 
of two reals, at twenty cents; the eighth of a dol- 
lar, or piece of one real, at ten cents, and the six- 
teenth of a dollar, or half real, at five cents. 

Sec. 2. m^nd be U further enactedf That the said 
coins, when so received, shall not again be paid out 
or put in circulation, but shall be recoined at the 
Mint. And it shall be the duty of the Director 
of the Mint, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to prescribe sifch regulations as 
may be necessary and proper, to secure their 
transmission to the Mint for recoinage, and the 
return or distribution of the proceeds thereof, 
when deemed expedient, and to prescribe such 
forms of account as may be appropriate and ap- 
plicable to the circumstances: Provided, That the 
expenses incident to such transmission or distri- 
bution, and of recoinage, shall be charged against 
the account of silver profit and loss, and the net 
profits, if any, shall be paid, from time to time,* 
into the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 3. »^nd be U further enacted. That all 
former acts authorizing the currency of foreign 
gold or silver coins, anddeclaring the same a legal 
tender in payment for debts, are nereby repealed; 
but it shall be the duty of the Director of the Mint 
to cause assays to be made, from time to time, 
of such foreign coins as may be known to our 
commerce, to determine their average weight, 
fineness, and value, and to embrace in his annual 
report a statement of the results thereof. 

Sec. 4. Jlnd be it further enacted. That from and 
after the passage of this act, the standard weight 
of the cent coined at the Mint shall be seventy- 
two grains, or three twentieths of one ounce troy, 
with no greater deviation than four grains in each 
piece; and said cent shall be composed of eighty- 
eight per centum of copper and twelve per centum 
of nickel, of such shape and device as may be 
fixed by the Director of the Mint, with the appro- 
bation of the Secretary of the Treasury; and the 
coinage of the half cent shall cease. 

Sec. 5. Jindbe it further enacted. That the Treas- 
urer of the Mint, under the instruction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, shall, from time to time, 
purchase from the bullion fund of the Mint the 
materials necessary for the coinage of such cent 
piece, and transfer the same to the proper oper- 
ative officers of the Mint to be manufactured and 
returned in coin. And the laws in force relating 
to the Mint and the coinage of the precious 
metals, and in regard to the sale and distribution 
of the copper coins, shall, so far as applicable, 
be extended to the coinage herein provided for: 
Provided^Thsii the net profits of said coinage, 
ascertained in like manner as is prescribed in the 
second section of this act, shall oe transferred to 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 6. Jlnd be it further enacted, That it shall 
be lawful to pay out the said cent at the Mint in 
exchanjg^e for any of the gold and silver coins of 
the United States, and also in exchange for the 
former copper coins issued; and it shall be lawful 
to transmit parcels of the said cents, from time to 
time, to the Assistant Treasurers, depositaries, 
and other ofiicers of the United States, under 
general regulations proposed by the Director of 
the Mint, and approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for excnange as aforesaid. And it shall 
also be lawful for the space of two years from the 
passage of this act, and no longer, to pay out at 
the Mint the cents aforesaid for the fractional 
parts of the dollar hereinbefore named at their 
nominal value of twenty-five, twelve and a half, 
and six and a quarter cents, respectively. 

Sec 7. Jlnd be it further enacted. That hereafter 
the Director of the Mint shall make his annual 
report to the Secretary of the Treasury up to the 
thirtieth of June in each year, so that the same 
may appear in his annual report to Congress on 
the finances. 

Approved, February 21, 1857. 

Public, XV. — An Act to divide the State of 

Texas into two Judicial Districts. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House ofReprC' 

9entatU>es of the United States of America in Congress 

assemblsd, Jhat the Stale of Texas be, and the 



same is hereby, divided into two judicial districts, 
in the following manner, to wit: All the territory 
of the State of Texas embraced in the counties of 
Newton, Jasper, JefiTerson, Orange, Tyler, Polk, 
Liberty , Gal veston , Harris, Montgomery, Austin , 
Fort Bend, Brazoria, Colorado, Wharton, Mat- 
agorda, Lavacca, Jackson, Calhoun, Dewitt, Vic- 
toria, Goliad, Refugio, San Patricio, Nueces, 
Cameron, Starr, Webb, and Hidalgo, as they 
existed in eighteen hundred and fifty-two, shall 
compose one district, to be called the eastern dis- 
trict of Texas; and all the remaining part of the 
territory of the said State shall compose another 
district, to be called the western district of Texas. 

Sec. 2. ^nd be it further enacted. That there 
shall be held in each year four terms of the dis- 
trict court of the eastern district of Texas, two 
of which terms shall be begun and held at Gral- 
veston on the first Mondays in December and 
May, respectively; and the other two shall be 
begun and held at Brownsville on the first Mon- 
days of March and October, respectively; and 
four terms of the district court of the western 
district of Texas shall be held in each year, two 
of which terms shall be begun and held at Austin 
on the first Mondays of January and June, re- 
spectively; and the other two shall be begun and 
held at Tyler on the first Mondays of March and 
November, respectively; and the said courts are 
hereby authorized to hold adjourned terms when 
the business of the said courts shall, in the opinion 
of the judge or judges, require it. 

Sec. 3. *^nd be it further enacted. That all suits 
and proceedings of whatever name or nature, 
pending in the district court of Texas, at any of 
the places at which terms of the said courts were 
enjoined to be held, a^ which said places may 
be within the eastern district of Texas, shall be 
transferred to the district court of the eastern dis- 
trict of Texas, and such suits and proceedings 
pending at any of the places at which terms of 
the said district court were enjoined to be held, 
and which said places may be within the western 
district, shall be transferred to the district court 
of the western district of Texas; and this act 
shall not produce a discontinuance of any such 
suit or proceeding, or of any order, issue, or pro- 
cess therein; and jurisdiction is here given to the 
said district courts respec^vely, and perform all 
duties appertaining to the said suits and proceed- 
ings, and to proceed to try and dispose of the 
same as fully as the district court of Texas was 
authorized to do; and all process, mesne or final, 
which may have issued rrom any of the courts 
of the district of Texas, shall be proceeded in 
and returned to the district court to be. holden at 
the place from whence the same issued, and shall 
be of as full force and effect as if the said district 
had not been divided into two districts; and all 
process which may have issued from the said dis- 
trict court of Texas in any cause pending therein, 
or any penal or other process which may liere- 
after issue froiq any of the said courts to enforce 
any order, judgment, or decree, in any cause here- 
torore ended and determined therein, shall be 
issued from and made returnable to the court in 
which tlie said cause or the record thereof may 
be, and may issue and be executed by the mar- 
shal of the district from which issues m any part 
of the State. 

Sec 4. ^nd be it further enacted, That either of 
the said district courts may, on application of the 
parties defendant, and for goou cause shown, 
order any suit now pending, and transferred to [ 
such court by this act, to be removed to the proper ! 
court of the other district for further proceedings; ' 
and thereupon the clerk shall transmit all the 
papers in the cause, with a transcript of all the 
proceeding and orders in relation thereto, to the 
clerk of the court to which the suit shall be re- 
moved, and all further proceedings shall be had 
in the said court, as if the suit had been originally 
commenced therein. 

Sec 5. ./Snd be iZ/ur^/ier enacted. That the pres- 
ent judge of the district of Texas be, and he is 
hereby, assigned to hold said courts in the eastern 
district of Texas, and shall exercise the same 
jurisdiction and perform the same duties within 
the said district as he now exercises and performs 
within his present district. There shall be ap- 
pointed a district judge for the western distriftt of 
Texas, who shall possess the same powers, and 



do and perform all such duties in his district aa 
are now enjoyed, or in any manner appertainine 
to the present district jua^ for the district of 
Texas. And the district judge of each district 
shall be entitled to the same compensation as by 
law is provided for the present judge of Uie dis- 
trict of Texas. 

Sec. 6. .Snd be it further enoHed, That there be 
appointed one person as district attorney, and 
one person as marshal, for said western district, 
whose terms of appointment and service, as well 
as duties and emoluments, shall be the same with 
those respectively appertaining to the said offices 
in the district of Texas; and said marshal shall 
giye the same bond that other marshals are re- 
quired to give, to be approved and recorded aa 
now directed by law: Provided, That the present 
district attorney of the district of Texas snail be 
the district attorney for the eastern district, but 
shall retain charge of all suits already commenced 
until the final termination, unless the President 
of the United States shall otherwise direct; and 
the present marshal of the district of Texas shall 
be the marshal of the eastern district during their 
respective official terms. 

Sec 7. Jind be it further enacted, That all suits 
hereafler to be brought in either of said courts, 
not of a local nature, shall be brought in the court 
of the district where the defendant resides; but if 
there be more than one defendant, and thej reside 
in dififerent districts, the plaintiff may issue in 
either, and send a^uplicate writ against the de- 
fendants, directed to tne marshal of the other dis- 
trict; on which writ an indorsement shall be made, 
that the writ thus sent is a copy of a writ sued 
out of the court of the proper district; and said 
writs, when executed and returned into the office 
from whence they issued, shall constitute ono 
suit, and be proceeded in accordingly. 

Approved, February 21, 1857. 

PoBLic, XVI. — An Act to authorize the People 
of the Territory of Minnesota to form a Con- 
stitution and State Government, preparatory to 
their admission in the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre^ 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the inhabitants of that portion of 
the Territory of Minnesota which is embraced 
within the following limits, to wit: B^inning at 
the point in the center of the main channel of the 
Red river of the North, where the boundary line 
between the United States and the British pos- 
sessions crosses the same; thence up the main 
channel of said river to that of the Bois des Sioux 
river; thence [up] the main channel of said river to 
Lake Travers; thence up the center of said lake 
to the southern extremity thereof; thence in a 
direct line to the head of Big Stone lake; thence 
through its center to its outlet; thence by a due 
south line to the north line of the State of Iowa; 
thence east along the northern boundary of «aid 
State to the main channel of the Mississippi 
river; thence up the main channel of said river, 
and following the boundary line of the State of 
Wisconsin, until the same intersects the Saint 
Louis river; thence dowii said river to and 
through Lake Superior, on the boundary line of 
Wisconsin and Michigan, until it intersects the 
dividing line between the United States and the 
British possessions; thence up Pigeon river, and 
following said dividing line, to the place of be- 
ginning, be, and they are hereby, authorized to 
form^ for themselves a constitution and State 
government, by the name of the State of Minne- 
sota, and to come into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States, according to the 
Federal Constitution. 

Sec 2. And be it further enacted. That the said 
State of Minnesota shall have concurrent juris- 
diction on the Mississippi and all other rivers and 
waters bordering on the said State of Minnesota, 
so far as the same shall form a common boundary 
to said State and any other State or States now 
or hereafter to be formed or bounded by the same ; 
and said river and waters, and the navigable 
waters leading into the same, shall be common 
highways, and forever free, as well to the inhab- 
itants of said State as to all other citizens of the 
United States, without any tax, duty, impost, or 
toll therefor. 
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Sec. 3. And he U further enacted, That on the 
first Monday in June next, the le^al voters in each 
representative district, then existing within the 
limits of the proposed State, are hereby author- 
ized to elect two delegates for each representative 
to which said district may be entitled according 
to the apportionment for representatives to the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, whicn election for delegates 
shall be held and conducted, and the returns made, 
in all respects in conformity with the laws of said 
Territory regulating the election of representa- 
tives; and the delegates so elected shall assemble 
at the Capitol of said Territory on the second 
Monday in July next, and first determine, by a 
vote, whether it is the wish of the people of the 
proposed State to be admitted into the Union at 
that time; and if so, shall proceed to form a con- 
stitution, and take all necessary steps for the ec- 
tablishment of a State government in conformity 
with the Federal Consutution, subject to the ap- 
proval and ratification of the people of the pro- 
posed State. 

Sec. 4. And he U further enacted^ That in the 
event said convention shall decide in favor of the 
immediate admission of the proposed State into 
the Union, it shall be tlie duty of the United States 
marshal for said Territory to proceed to take a 
census or enumeration of the inhabitants within 
the limits of the proposed State, under such rules 
and regulations as snail be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, with the view of ascertain- 
ing tne number of representatives to which said 
State may be entitled in the Congress of the 
United Gtatea; and said State shall be entitled to 
one Representative, and such additional Repre- 
sentatives as the population of tlie State shall, 
according to the census, show it would be enti- 
tled to according to the present ratio of represent- 
ation. 

Sec. 5. And he U further enacted, That the fol- 
lowing propositions be, and the same are hereby, 
offered to the said convention of the people of 
Minnesota for their free acceptance or rejection, 
which, if accepted by the convention, shall be 
obligatory on ttie United States and upon the said 
State of Minnesota, to wit: 

First. That sections numbered sixteen and 
thirty-six in every township of public land&in 
said State, and where either of said sections, or 
any part thereof, has been sold or otherwise been 
disposed of, other lands, equivalent thereto, and 
as contiguous as may be, shall be granted to said 
State for the use of schools. 

Second, That seventy-two sections of land 
shall be set apart and reserved for the use and 
support of a State university, to be selected by the 
Governor of said State, subject to the approval 
of ^he Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
and to be appropriated and applied in such man- 
ner as the Legislature of said State may prescribe 
for the purpose aforesaid, but for no other pur- 
pose. 

Third, That ten entire sections of land, to be 
selected by the Governor of said State, in lesal 
subdivisions, shall be granted to said State for Uie 
purpose of completing the public buildings, or for 
the erection of others at the seat of government, 
under the direction of the Legislature thereof. 

Fourdi, That all salt springs within said State, 
not exceeding twelve in number, with six sections 
of land adjoining, or as contiguous as may be to 
each, shall be granted to said State for its use; the 
same to be selected by the Governor thereof 
within one year after the admission of said State, 
and when so selected, to be used or disposed of 
on such terms, conditions, and regulations as the 
Legislature shall direct: Promdedf That no salt 
spring or land, the ri^ht whereof is now vested 
in any individual or mdividuals, or which may 
be hereafter confirmed or adjudged to any indi- 
vidual or individuals, shall, by this article, be 
granted to said State. 

Fifth. That five per centum of the net proceeds 
of salet> of all public lands lying within said State, 
which shall be sold by Congress after the admis- 
sion of the said State into the Union, after deduct- 
ing all the expenses incident to the same, shall be 
paid to said State, for the purpose of roakins public 
roads and internal improvements aa the Legisla- 
ture shall direct: Provided, The foregoing prop- 
ositions herein offered are on the condition, that 
^e said convention which shall form the consti- 



tution of said State shall provide, by a clause in 
said constitution, or an ordinance, irrevocable 
without the consent of the United States, that 
said State shall never interfere with the primary 
disposal of the soil within the same, by the Uni- 
ted States, or with any regulations Congress may 
find necessary for securing the title in said soil to 
bona fide purchasers thereof; and that no tax shall 
be imposed on lands belonging to the United 
States, and that in no case shall non-resident 
proprietors be taxed higher than residents. 
Approved, February 26, 1857. 

Public, XVIL — An Act making Appropriations 
for the Completion of Military Roads in Ore- 
gon Territory. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houh qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the following sums of money be, 
and the same are hereby, appropriated for the 
completion of military roads now in the course of 
construction in the Territory of Oregon, to wit: 
for the corhpletion of the road from Astoria to 
Salem, the sum of ten thousand dollars; for the 
completion of the road from Myrtle Creek to Camp 
Stewart, the sum of thirty thousand dollars; and 
for the completion of the road from Myrtle Creek 
to Scottsbuffir, the sum of thirty thousand dollars; 
the same to oe done under the direction of the 
Secretary of War. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

^^^— ^— "^" • 

PuBUc, XVIII. — An Act to establish Augusta, in 
the State of Georgia, a Port of Delivery. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentutives <ifthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That Augusta, in the State of Georgia, 
within the collection district of Savannah, be, 
and the same is hereby, declared to be a port of 
delivery, within the said collection district, and 
there shall be appointed a surveyor of customs, 
to reside at said port of Augusta, who shall per- 
form similar duties towards, and in connection 
with, the collector at the port of entry, as aref 
prescribed for surveyors of the ports of Inttsbuig, 
Wheeling, C^cinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, and 
Nashville, by the act of Congress approved second 
March, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, being 
entitled " An act allowing the duties on foreign 
merchandise imported into Pittsburg, Wheeling, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Nashville, and 
Natchez, to be secured and paid at those places," 
the duties of the collector at Savannah in refer- 
ence to all foreign merchandise entered for the 
port of Augusta, and to be shipped from Savan- 
nah to Augusta, either by the river or railroad, 
shall be the same as those prescribed for the col- 
lector at New Orleans, in reference to merchan- 
dise entered: by an importer or his agent there for 
the ports above mentioned in said act. And im- 
portations of foreign merchandise to Augusta may 
be made through the port of Savannah in the 
same way, and under like instructions, [restric- 
tions,] penalties, and forfeitures, as by the said 
act they tire allowed to be made to the places above 
mentioned through the port of New Orleans. 
^ Approved, March 2, 1657. 

Public, IX.-— An Act to amend the twenty- 
eighth section of the act of Coneress approved 
the thirtieth of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty- two, entitled '* An act to 
provide Revenue from Imports, and to change 
and modify existing laws imposing duties on 
Imports, and for other purposes'* — prohibiting 
the Importation of Obscene and Indecent Arti- 
cles, so as more effectually to accomplish the 
purposes for which that provision was enacted. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentoHve^qf the United States qf America in Cof^ess 
assembled. That the twenty-eiffhth section of the 
act of Congress approved the Uiirtieth of August, 
one thousand eignt hundred and forty-two, and 
entitled ** An act to provide revenue from imports, 
and to change and modify existing laws imposing 
duties on imports, and for other purposes," be 
amended as follows: The importation of all in- 
decent or obscene articles, prints, paintings, lith- 
ographs, engravings, images, figures, daguerreo- 
types, photographs, and transparencies, is hereby 
prohibited, and no invoice or package whateveri 



or any part thereof, in which any such articles 
are contained, shall be admitted to entry; and all 
invoices and packages whereof any such articles 
shall compose a part are hereby declared to be 
liable to be proceeaed against, seized, and forfeited 
by due course of law, and the said articles shall 
be forthwith destroyed. 
Approved, March 2, 1857. 



Public, XX. — An Act making Appropriations 
for the Current and Contingent Expensei* of 
the Indian Department, and for fulfilling Treaty 
Stipulations with various Indian Tribes, for thd 
year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre^ 
sentalives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the following sums be, and they 
are hereby, appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
purpose of paying the current and contingent 
expenses of the Indian department, and fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with the various Indian tribes. 

For the current and contingent expenses of the 
Indian department, viz: 

For the pay of superintendents of Indian affairs, 
and of the several Indian agents, per acts of fifth 
June, eighCeen hundred and fiAy, twenty-eighth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty, twenty- 
seventh February, eighteen hundred and fifly- 
one, third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 
third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 
thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
thira March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and 
eighteenth Auffust, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
seventy-five tnousand seven hundred ana fifty 
dollars: Provided, That at the discretion of the 
President all disbursements of moneys, whether 
for annuities or otherwise, to fulfill treaty stipu- 
lations with individual Indians or Indian tribes, 
now or hereafter to be appropriated for such ob- 
jects, shall be made in person by the superintend- 
ents of Indian affairs, where superintendencies 
exist, to all Indians or tribesVithin the limits of 
their respective superintendencies, in the presence 
of the local agents and interpreters, wno shall 
witness the same, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may direct. 

For the pay of the several Indian sub-agents, 
per act of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, ten thousand nve hundred dollars. 

For the pay of an additional Indian affent for 
the Indians of New Mexico, at an annual salary 
of one thousand five hundred dollars, and for ^e 
pay of two agents, at an annual salary of one 
thousand dollars each, one for Indians in Utah, 
and one for the Witchetas and neighboring tribes 
west of the Choctaws and Chickasaws, three 
thousand five hundred dollars. % 

For the pay of clerk to superintendent at St. 
Louis, Missouri, per act of twenty-seventh June, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, one thousand two 
hundred dollars. 

For the pay of clerk to superintendent in Cal- 
ifornia, per act of third March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the pay of interpreters, per acts of thir- 
tieth-June, eighteen hundred ana thirty-four, and 
twenty-seventh February, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one, thirty-three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For presents to Indians, five thousand dollars. 

For provisions for Indians, eleven thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 

For buildings at agencies, and repairs thereof, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For contingencies of the Indian department, 
thirtyniix thousand five hundred dollars. 

For insurance, transportation, and necessary 
expenses of delivery of annuities, goods, and pro- 
visions to the Indian tribes in Minnesota, Mich- 
igan, and Wisconsin, thirty thousand dollars. 

For the employment of temporary clerks by 
superintendent of Indian affairs, on such occa- 
sions and for such periods of time as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may 4eem necessary to the 
public service, five thousand dollars. 

For fulfilling treaty stipulations with the vari- 
ous Indian tribes: 

Camanckes, Kiow^, and Apaches qf Arkansas 
river. — For fourth of ten inscallments for the pur- 
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chase of goods, proviaions, and agricultural im- 
plements, per sixth article treaty twenty-seventh 
July, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, eighteen 
thousand dollars. 

For expenses of transportation of the fourth of 
ten installments of goods, provisions, and agri- 
cultural implements, per sixth article treaty twen- 
ty-seventh July, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 
seven thousand dollars. 

BlacHfoot Nation, — For second of ten install- 
ments as annuity, to be expended in the purchase 
of^ such goods, provisions, and other useful arti- 
cles, as the President, at his discretion, may from 
time to time determiae, per ninth article of the 
treaty of seventeenth October, eighteen hundred 
and nfly-five, twenty thousand dollars. 

For second of ten installments as annuity, to 
be expended in establishing and instructing them 
in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, and in 
educating their children, and promoting civiliza- 
tion and Christianity, at the discretion of the 
President, per. tenth article of ihe treaty of sev- 
('nteenth October, eighteen hundred and fifty -five, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

For expenses of transportation and delivery 
of annuities in goods and provisions, seventeen 
thousand dollars. 

Chippewaa of Lake Superior. — Fulfilling the trea- 
ty of tnirtieth September, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four. 

For two thirds of sixteenth of twentv-five in- 
stallments in money, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty -two, 
and eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifiv-four, eight tnousand three 
hundred and thirty-three dollars and thirty- three 
cents. 

For two thirds of sixteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallments in goods, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
and eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fiftv-four, seven thousand dol- 
lars. 

For two thirds of sixteenth of twenty-five in- 
«tallraents, for the support of schools, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three dollars 
and thirty-three cents. 

For two thirds of sixteenth of twenty-five in- 
ptallments for the purchase of provisions and to- 
bacco, per fourth article treaty fourth October, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two, and eighth arti- 
cle treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, one thousand three hundred and 
thirty-tnree dollars and thirty-three cents. 

Forthigl of twenty installments in coin, goods, 
household furniture and cooking utensils, agri- 
cuUurftl implements and cattle, carpenters' and 
other tools and building materials, and for moral 
and educational purposes, per fourth article treaty 
thirtieth Septemoer, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, nineteen thousand dollars. 

For third of five installments in blankets, 
cloths, nets, guns, ammunition, and such other 
articles of necessity as they, may require, to* the 
Bois Forte band, per twelfth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, two 
thousand dollars. 

For third of twenty installments for six smiths 
and assistants, per second and fifth articles treaty 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, five thousand and forty dollars. 

For third of twenty installments for the support 
of six smiths' shops, per second and fifth articles 
treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and 
fifty -four, one thousand three hundred and twen- 
ty dollars. 

For first of twenty installments for the seventh 
smith and assistant, and support of shop, per 
second and fifth articles treaty thirtieth Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thou- 
sand and sixty dollars. 

For .support of a smith, assistant, and shop 
for the Bois Forte band, during the pleasure of 
the President, per twelfth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one 
thousand and sixty dollars. 

For support of two farmers for the Bois Forte 
band, during the pleasure of the President, per 



twelfth article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 

Chippewm of the Jtfissunppi. — Fulfilling the treaty 
of twenty-second February, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five. 

For one third of sixteenth at twenty-five in- 
stallments in money, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
and eighth article treaty thirtieth September, 
eighteen hundred and finy-four, four thousand 
one hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven 
cents. 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments in g[oods, per fourth article treaty fourth 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments for the support of schools, per fourth arti- 
cle treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred and 
forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth Sep- 
tember, eighteen liundred and fifty-four, six hun- 
dred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven cents. 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install* 
mentafor the purchase of provisions and tobacco, 

Ecr fourth article treaty fourth October, eighteen 
undred and forty-two, and eighth article treaty 
thirtieth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, six hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty- 
seven cents. 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty -five install- 
ments for the support of two smiths' shops, in- 
cluding the pay of two smiths and assistants, and 
I furnishing iron and steel, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
and eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four ,six hundred and sixty- 
six dollars and sixty-seven cents. 

For oiie third of sixteenth of twenty -five install- 
ments for pay of two farmers^ per fourth article 
treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty- 
t<^o, and eighth article treaty thirtieth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, three hundred 
and thirty-three dollars and thirty-three cents. 

For third of twenty installments of annuity in 
money, per third article treaty twenty-second 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty -five, twenty 
thousana dollars. 

Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish Bands, — For 
third of thirty installments of anniiity in money, 
per third article treaty twenty-second February, 
eighteen hundred ana fifty-five, ten thousand six 
hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-six cents. 

For third of thirty installments of annuity in 
goods, per third article treaty twenty-second Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred ana fifty -five, eight thou- 
sand dollars. 

For third of thirty installments for purposes 
of utility, per third article treaty twenty-second 
February, eighteen hundred and fifiy-nve, four 
thousand dollars. 

For third of twenty installments for purposes 
of education, per third article treaty twenty-sec- 
ond February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
three thousand dollars. 

For third of five annual installments for the pur- 
chase of powder, shot, lead, twine, and tobacco, 
per third article treaty twenty-second February, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, six hundred dol- 
lars. 

For third of five annual installments for the hire 
of six laborers, per third article treaty twenty- 
second February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
three thousand dollars. 

For third of fifteen annual installments for sup- 
port of two smiths and smiths' shops, per third 
article treaty twenty-second February, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, two thousand one hundred 
and twenty dollars. 

Chippewas qf Sannawt Swan Creek, and Black 
River, — For second of five equal annual install- 
ments for educational purposes, under the direc- 
tion of the President, per second article of the 
treaty of second August, eighteen hundred and 
fifi v-five, four thousand dMlars. 

b'or second of five equal annual installments for 
agricultural implements and carpenters' tools, 
household furniture and building materials, cattle, 
labor, and necessary useful articles, per second 



article of the treaty of second Aueust, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, five thousana dollars. 

For second of ten equal annual installments in 
coin, to be distributed per capita, in the usual 
manner of paying annuities, per second article of 
the treaty of*^ second August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, ten thousand dollars. 

For second installment for the support of one 
blacksmith-shop for ten years, per second article 
of the treaty of second Aueust, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, twelve hundred and forty dollars. 

Chippewoif MenomoneeSf Winnehagoetf and Mew 
York Indiana, — For education during the pleasure 
of Congress, per fifth article treaty eleventh Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, one 
thousana five hundred dollars. 

Cfneka9aw$, — For permanent annuity in goods, 

Ser act of twenty -fifth February, seventeen bun- 
red and ninety-nine, three thousand dollars. 

Ckippewaa of SauU Ste, Marie. — For payment 
of this amount, being the sum awarded by the 
Commissioner, and to be received in full consid- 
eration for the surrender of the right and interest 
of said Indians in the fishing and encampment at 
the falls of St. Mary, which they held according 
to the treaty of sixteenth June, eighteen hundred 
and twenty, per first and second articles treaty 
at Detroit, second August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, seventeen thousand Your hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. 

Choctawt, — For permanent annuity, per second 
article treaty sixteenth November, eighteen hun- 
dred and five, and thirteenth article treaty twenty- 
second June, eighteen hundred and fifty-nve, three 
I thousand dollars. 

For permanent annuity for support of light- 
horsemen, per thirteenth article treaty eighteenth 
October, eighteen hundred and twenty, and thir- 
teenth article treaty twenty-second June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, six hundred dollars. 

For permanent provision for education, per 
second article treaty twentieth January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth article 
treaty twenty-second June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, six thousand dollars. 

For permanent provision for blacksmith, per 
sixth article treaty eighteenth October, eighteen 
hundred and twenty, and thirteenth article treaty 
twenty-second June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, six hundred dollars. 

For permanent provision for iron and steel, per 
ninth article treaty twentieth January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth article 
treaty twenty-second June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, three hundred and twenty dollars. 

For interest on five hundred thousand dollars, 
at five per centum, for education and other bene- 
ficial purposes, to be applied under the direction 
of the general council of the Choctaws , in con- 
formity with the provisions contained in the tenth 
and thirteenth articles of the treaty of twenty- 
second June, eighteen hundred and fifty -five, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Creeks, — For permanent annuity in money, per 
fourth article treaty seventh August, seventeen 
hundred and ninety, and fifth article treaty twen- 
ty-seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For permanent annuity in money, per second 
article treaty sixteenth June, eighteen hundred 
and two, and fifth article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty -six, three thousand 
dollars. 

For permanent annuity in money, per folirth 
article treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For permanent provision for blacksmith and as- 
sistant, and for shop and tools, per eighth article 
treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty seventh 
August, eighteen hundred ojid fifty-six, eight 
hundred and forty dollars. 

For permanent provision for iron and steel foj 
shop, per eightli article treaty twenty-fourth Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and fifth 
article treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, two hundred and seventy dollars. 

Forpennanent provision for the pay of a wheel* 
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Wright, per eighth article treaty twenty-fourth 
January, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, six hundred dollars. 

For blacksmith ami aasistant, and shop and 
tools, during the pleasure of the President, per 
fiftii article treaty fourteenth February, eighteen 
hundred and thirty- three, and fifth article treaty 
serenth AMgust, eighteen hundred and^fifty-aix, 
eight hundred and forty dollars. 

For iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure 
of the President, per fiflh article treaty fourteenth 
Febraary , eigliteen hundred and thirty-three, and 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, two hundred and seventy dol- 
lars. 

For wagon-roaker during the pleasure of the 
President, per fifth article treaty fourteenth Feb- 
ruary, eiffhteen hundred and thirty-three, and 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty -six, six hundr^ dollars. 

For assiitance in agricultural operations during 
the pleasure of the President, per eighth article 
treaty twenty-fourth January, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-six, and fiflh article treaty seventh 
August, eighteen hundred andfifly-iix, two thou- 
ffand dollars. 

For education during the pleasure of the Pres- 
ident, per fifth ary^le treaty fourteenth February, 
eighteen hundred and thirty- three, and fifth article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, one thousand dollars. 

For the first of seven additional installments 
for two Macksmiths, assistants, shop and tools, 
per thirteepth article treaty twenty-fourth March, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-two, and fiAh article 
treaty seventh August, eightegi hundred and 
fifty-six, one thousand six hundred and eighty 
dollars. 

For the first of seven additional installments 
for iron and «teel for shops, per thirteenth article 
treaty twenty-fourth March, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-two, and fifth article treaty seventh 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty -six, five hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

For twenty-seventh of thirty-three installments 
for education, per fourth article treaty fourth Jan- 
nary, eighteen hundred and forty-nve, and fifth 
Article treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred 
and fiAy-six, three thousand dolmrs. 

For ^urteenth of twenty installments for edu- 
cation, per fourth article treaty fourth January, 
eighteen hundred and forty -five, and fifth article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, three thousand dollars. 

For five per centum interest on two hundred 
thousand dollars, for purposes of education, per 
sixth article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, ten thousand dollars. 

For payment of this amount, per capita, to the 
Creek nation as annuity, per sixth article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
three hundred thousand dollars: Prot»ided,Thatno 
portion of this sum shall be appropriated to pay or 
reward any agent, attorney, or other person, for 
any service or pretended service in negotiating said 
treaty. For the payment of such portion of the 
consideration provided by the amendment of the 
Senate to the sixth article of the treaty of seventh 
August, eighteen hundred and fi Ay-six, as the 
general council of the Creek nation shall direct, 
to be oaid to the treasurer of said nation for any 
apecined national object, one hundred thousand 
dollars: Provided, That only so much thereof as 
shall be so specified itahall be paid to said treas- 
urer, and the remainder of the sum, if any, shall 
be paid, per capita, to the Creek nation as an- 
nuity. 

For the amount to be paid under the direction 
of the Creek council to tnose Creeks or their de- 
scendants who emigrated west of the Mississippi 
Srior to the treaty of fourth March, eighteen hun- 
red and thirty-two, per sixth article treaty sev- 
enth August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 

For payment of such other claims of individual 
Creek Indians as may be found equitable and just 
by the general council of the nation, per sixth 
article treaty seventli August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, seventy thousand dollars. 

For tnis amount to be paid to those individuals 
and their heirs who, under the act of third March, 



eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, have received 
money in lieu of reservations of land, per sixth 
article treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred 
and fiAy-six, ten thousand dollars. 

Fulfilling the articles negotiated tenth January, 
eighteen hundred and fiAy-five, withcertainlMnas 
of 

Calapooias, MohUa, and CliekamM Indiana^ of 
WiUameUe PsUq^.— -For third of five installmenU 
of annuity for beneficial objects, per second article 
of treaty tenth January, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, ten thousand dollars. 

For third of five installments for pay of physi- 
cian, teacher, blacksmith, and farmer, per third 
article treaty tenth January, eighteen hundred 
and fiAy-five, two thousand two hundred and 
sixty dollars. 

Delatoares. — ^For life annuity to chief, per pri- 
vate article to supplemental treaty twenty-fourth 
September, eighteen hundred and twenty-nin^, 
to treaty of third October, eighteen hundred and 
ei^teen, one hundred dollars. 

Tor life annuity to chief, per supplemental 
article to treaty twenty-sixth October, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-two, one hundred dollars. 

For interest on forty-six thousand and eighty 
dollars at five per centum, being the value of 
thirty-six sections of land set apart by treaty of 
eighteen hundred and twcnty-ni%i, for education, 
per resolution of Senate nineteenth January, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, two thousand 
three hundred and four dollars. 

For fourth of eight equal installments for pay- 
ment of five chiefs, per sixth article treaty sixth 
May, eighteen hundred and fiAy-four, one thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Florida Indians, or SeminoUs, — For ijpurteenth 
of fiAeen installments in goods, per sixth article 
tfeaty fourth January, eighteen hundred and 
forty-five, two thousand dollars. 

For fourteenth of fifteen installments in money, 
per sixth article treaty fourth January, eighteen 
nundred and forty-five, and fourth article treaty 
ninth May, eighteen hundred and thirty -two, three 
thousand dollars. 

For the payment of this amount in lieu of the 
present improvements of the Seminoles west, and 
in full for the expenses of their removal and 
establishing themselves in their new country, per 
eighth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fiAy-six, and Senate's amendment 
thereto, ninety thousand dollars. 

^or the first of ten installments for the support 
of schools, per eighth article treaty seventh Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and fiAy-six, three thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the first of ten installments for agricultural 
assistance, per eighth article treaty seventh Au- 

Sust, eighteen ^undredand fifty-six, two thousand 
oUars. 

For the first of ten installments for the support 
of smiths and smiths' shops, per eighth article 
treaty''seventh August, etghteenhundred and fifty- 
six, two thousand two hundred dollars. 

For five per centum interest on two hundred 
and fiAy thousand dollars, to be paid as annuity, 
per eighth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
nundred and fiAy-six, twelve thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For the expenses of the csmoval of the Sem- 
inoles, in Florida, to the Seminole country west 
of the Mississippi, and their subsistence durine 
removal, and for twelve months after their arrived 
at their new homes, and for the purchase of rifle 
guns, blankets, powder and lead, hunting shirts, 
shoes, Btrouding, tobacco, and clothing, per ninth 
article treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred 
and fiAy-six, one hundred and twenty thousand 
[dollars.] 

Forexpensesofmakin^improvementsfor those 
now east of ^ the Mississippi after their removal 
west, per ninth article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and fiAy-six, twenty thousand 
dollars. 

For the purchase of plows, and other agricul- 
tural implements, axes, seeds, looms, cards, and 
wheels for the Seminole nation, per ninth article 
treaty^ seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation and traveling expenses of a 
delegation of the Seminoles and Creeks from their 



country to Florida, whilst there, and returning, 
per tenth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
nundred and fiAynsix, fiAy thousand dollars. 

For payment to Foc-te-lusli Harjo, or Black 
Dirt, for services as chief of the friendly band of 
Seminole warriors, who fought for the United 
States during the Florida war, per eleventh article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
fifly-six, four hundred dollars. 

For expenses of surveying, defining, and mark- 
ing such portions of the boundaries of the Creek 
and Seminole countries as do not consist of well- 
defined natural boundaries, and compensation and 
expenses of Indian commissioners, per twenty- 
first article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fiAy-six, ten thousand dollars. 

For the traveling and other expenses of the 
members of the Creek and Seminole delegations 
(including the agenM and the interpreter for the 
latter) in coming to Washington, remaining, and 
returning home, per twenty-third article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fiAy-six, 
eleven thousand dollars: Protiifed,Thatall moneys 
appropriated for fVilfilling treaties with or concern- 
ing the Florida Indians, or Seminoles, shall be 
expended under the direction of Uie Secretary of 
the Interior. 

loiDos. — For interest in lieu of investment on 
fifty-seven thousand five hundred dollars, to the 
first July, eighteen hundred and fiAy -eight, at five 
per centum, for education or other beneficial pur- 
poses, under the direction of the President, per 
second article treaty nineteenth October, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight, and ninth article treaty 
seventeenth May, eighteen hundred and fiAy- 
four, two thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
five dollars. 

• 

£an5«5.-^For interest in lieu of investment on 
two hundred thousand dollars, at five per centum, 
per second article treaty fourteenth January, eigh^ 
teen hundred and forty-six, ten thousand dollars. 

KaAasldas, Peorias, Weas, and Piankethaws. — 
Por first of three installments of nine thousand 
dollars for the years eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven, eighteen hundred and fiAy-eight, and eigh- 
teen hundred and fiAly-nine, per sixth article treaty 
thirtieth May, eighteen hundred and fiAy-four, 
nine thousand dollars. 

For fourth of five installments for support of 
blacksmith and assistant, per sixth article treaty 
thirtieth May, eighteen hundred and fiAy-four^ 
seven hundred and twenty dollars. 

For fourth of five installments for purchase of 
iron and steel, per sixth article treaty thirtieth 
May, eighteen hundred and fiAy-four, two hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. 

Kitkapoo$, — For fourth installmen^^f interest, 
at five per centum, on one hundred tnousand dol- 
lars, for education, per second article treaty eigh- 
teenth May, eighteen hundred and fiAy-four, five 
thousand dollars. 

For the pa3rment of this sum as the fourth in- 
stallment upon two hundred thousand dollars, to 
be paid in eighteen hundred and fiAy-seven, per 
second article treaty eighteenth May, eighteen 
hundred and fiAy-four, fourteen thousand dollars. 

Menomonees, — ^For payment for two townships 
of land for Stockbridges and Munsees, at sixty 
cents per acre, to promote improvement of Me- 
nomonees, as deemed advisable by the President, 
per third article treaty twelAh May, eighteen 
nundred and fiAy-four, and first and second arti- 
cles treaty eleventh February, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, twenty-seven thousand six hundred 
and forty-eight dollars. ^ 

For second of twelve installments for continu- 
ing and keeping up a blacksmith-shop, and pro- 
viding the usual quantity of iron ana steel, per 
fourth article treaty eighteenth October, eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight, and third article treaty 
twelAh May, eighteen hundred and fiAy-four, 
nine hundred and sixteen dollars and sixty-six 
cents. 

For second often installments of annuity upon 
two hundred thousand dollars, balance of three 
hundred and fiAy thousand dollars for cession of 
lands, per fourth article treaty eighteenth Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, and third 
article treaty twelAh May, eighteen hundred and 
fiAy-four, twenty thousand dollars. 
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Miamies of Kansas. — For permanent proyision 
for blacksmith and assistant, and iron and steel 
for shop, per fifth article treaty sixth October, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen, and fourth article 
treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
nine hundred and forty dollars. 

For permanent provision for miller, in lieu of 
gunsmith, per fifth article treaty sixth October, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen, fifth article treaty 
twenty-third October, eighteen hundred and thir- 
ty-four, and fourth article treaty fifth June, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dollars. 

For their proportion of seventeenth of twenty 
installments in money, per second article treaty 
twenty -eighth November, eighteen hundred and 
forty, and fourth article treaty fifth June, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four, six thousand eight 
hundred anU sixty-three dollars and sixty-four 
cents. 

For interest on fifty thousand dollars, at five 
per centum, for educational purposes, per third 
article treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty -four, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For fourth of six equal annual installments to 
Miamies residing on ceded lands, for purchase 
of former perpetual and other annuities and relin- 
quishment of'claims, per fourth article treaty fifth 
J une, eighteen hundred and fift v-four, thirty-one 
thousand seven hundred and tnirty-nine dollars 
and eleven cents. 

Mamies qf Indiana, — For their proportion of 
seventeenth of twenty installments in money, per 
second article treaty twenty-eighth November, 
eighteen hundred and forty, and fourth article 
treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
tre thousand six hundred and thirty-six dollars 
and thirty-six cents. 

For interest on investment of two hundred and 
twenty-one thousand two hundred and fifty -seven 
dollars and eighty-six cents, at five per centum, 
forMiamilndiansof Indiana, per Senate's amend- 
ment to fourth article treaty fifth June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, eleven thousand and sixty- 
two dollars and eighty -nine cents. 

For the payment to Israel Olinger, administra- 
tor of Francis Lafontaine, deceased, late principal 
chief of said tribe, of an^amount allowed to said 
decedent by the Indian department in eighteen 
hundred and fifty, and heretofore appropriated 
for said purpose, but returned to the surplus fund 
on the tnirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, five hundred and ninety dollars. 

Miamies — Eel River. — For permanent annuity 
in goods or otherwise, per fourth article treaty 
third Auffust, seven teenhundred and ninety-five, 
five hundred dollars. 

For pe^anent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per third article treaty twenty-first August, eigh- 
teen hundred and five, two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per third and separate article to treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and nme, three 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

^avajoes. — For fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
the Navajoes, pursuant to the requirements of the 
tenth article treaty ninth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-nine, five thousand dollars. 

J/tsqwUbft P\*yallvmf and other tribes and bands 
qf Indians. — For fulnlling the articles negotiated 
twenty>sixth December, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, with certain bands of Indians of Puget 
Sound, Washington Territory. 

For third installment, in part payment for re- 
linquishment of title to lands, to be applied to 
beneficial objects, per fourth article treaty twenty- 
sixth December, ctehtcen hundred and nfty-four, 
three thousand dollars. 

For third of twenty installments for pay of 
instructor, smith, physician, carpenter, farmer, 
and assistant, if necessary, per tenth article treaty 
twenty -sixth December, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, four thousand five hundred dollars. 

Omahas. — For third of three installments, in 
money or otherwise, of forty thousand dollars 
each per annum, per fourth article treaty sixteenth 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, forty 
thousand dollars. 

For third of ten installments for support of a 



miller, per eiehth article treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty -four, six hundred dol- 
lars. 

For third of ten installments for support of 
blacksmith and assistant, and iron and steel for 
shop, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, nine hundred and 
forty dollars. 

For third of ten installments for support of 
farmer, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen huni&ed and fifty-four,six hundred dol- 
lars. 

Osages. — For the last of twenty installments, 
as annuity, in money, or otherwise, per second 
article treaty eleventh January, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-nine, twenty thousand dollars. 

For the last of twenty installments for two 
smiths' establishments, per second article treaty 
eleventh January, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
•nine, two thousand dollars. 

For interest on sixty-nine thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars, at five per centum, being 
the value of fifty-four sections of land set apart 
second January, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
five, for educational purposes, per Senate resolu- 
tion nineteenth January, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight, three thousand four hundred and 
fifty-six dollars. 

Oiloes andJmssowias. — For the last of three in- 
stallments, as annuity, in money or otherwise, per 
fourth article treaty fifteenth March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, twenty thousand dollars. 

For third of ten installments for pay of miller, 
per seventh article treaty fifteenth March , eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dollars. 

For third of ten installments for blacksmith and 
assistaift, and iron and steel for shop, per seventh 
article treaty fifteenth March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, nine hundred and forty dollars. 

For third of ten installments for farmer, per 
seventh article treaty fifteenth March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, six hundred dollars. 

Ottowas and Chippewas ofJISiehigan. — For second 
of ten equal annual installments for educational 
purposes, to be expended under the direction of 
the JPresident, according to the wishes of the In- 
dians, so far as may be reasonable and just, per 
second article of the treaty of thirty-first July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, eight thousand 
dollars. 

For second of five equal annual installmentn 
in agricultural implements and carpenters' tools, 
household f urnitu re , and building materials, cattle, 
labor, and necessary useful articles, per second 
article of the treaty of thirty -first July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-nve, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For second installment for the support of four 
blacksmith-shops for ten years, per second ar- 
ticle of the treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five, four thousand two hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

For secona installment of principal, payable 
annually for ten years, to be distributed per cap- 
ita, in the usual manner of paying annuities, per 
second article of the treaty of thirty-first July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, ten thousand dol- 
lars. 

For interest on two hundred and eighty-six 
thousand dollars, unpaid part of the principal sum 
of three hundred and six thousand dollars, for 
one year, at five per centum per annum, to be 
distributed per capita, in the usual manner of 
paying annuities, per second article of the treaty 
of thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five, fourteen thousand three hundred dollars. 

For second of ten equal annual installments in 
lieu of former treaty stipulations, to be paid per i 
capita to the Grand River Ottawas, per second ' 
article of the treaty of thirty-first July, eighteen ' 
hundred and fifty-five, three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

Ottowas qf Kansas, — For their proportion of the 
permanent annuities in money, goods, or other- 
wise, payable under the fourth article of the 
treaty of third August, seventeen hundred and 
ninety -five, second article of the treaty of seven- 
teenth November, eighteen hundred and seven, 
fourth article of the treaty of seventeenth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and eighteen , and fourth 
article of the treaty of twenty-ninth August, 



eighteen hundred and twenty-one, two thousand 
six hundred dollars. 

Pawnees. — ^For agricultural implements, during 
the pleasure of the President, per fourth article 
treaty ninth October, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three, one thousand dollars. 

Pottawatcmies.—FoT permanent annuity in sil- 
ver, per fourth article treaty third August, seven- 
teen nundred and ninety-five, one thousand dol- 
lars. 

For permanent annuity in silver, per third 
article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hun- 
&ted and nine, five hundred dollars. 

For permanent annuity in silver, per third 
article treaty second October, eighteen hundred 
and eighteen, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For permanent annuity in money, per second 
article treaty twentieth l^ptember, eignteen hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, two thousand dollars. 

For permanent annuity in specie, per second 
article tr^ty twenty-ninth July, eignteen hun- 
dred and twenty-nine, sixteen thousand dollars. 

For life annuity to chief, per third article treaty 
twentieth October, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
two, two hundred dollars. 

For life annuity to chiefs, per third article treaty 
twenty-sixth September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-three, seven hundred Ifcllars. 

For education, during the pleasure of Conmss, 
per third article treaty sixteenth October, eignteen 
hundred and twenty-six, second article treaty 
twentieth September, eighteen hundrej and twen- 
ty-eight, and fourth arUcle treaty twenty -aeventh 
October, eighteen hundred ana thirty-two, five 
thousand dollars. 

For permanent provision for the payment of 
money, in lieu of tobacco, iron, and steel, per 
second article treaty twentieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-eight, and tenth articlo 
of the treaty of the fifth aim seventeenth June, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, three hundred 
dollars. 

For permanent provision for fifty barrels of salt, 
per second article of treaty twenty -ninth July, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For interest on six hundred and forty-three 
thousand dollars, at five per centum, per seventh 
article of the treaty of the fifth and seventeenth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-six, thirty-two 
thousand one hundred and fifty dollars. 

PoUawatomies of Huron. — For permanent an nu- 
ity in money or otherwise, per second article 
treaty seventeenth November, eighteen hundred 
and seven, four hundred dollars. 

Qiuwcnos. — For education, during the pleasure 
of the JPresident, per third article treaty thirteenth 
May, eighteen nundred and thirty-three, one 
thou Sana dollars . 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
and iron and steel for shop, during tne pleasure ^ 
of the President, per third article treaty thirteenth 
May, eighteen nundred and thirty-three, one 
thousand and sixty dollars. 

For fkrmer, during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, per third article treaty thirteenth May, 
eighteen hundred and thirty- three, six hundred 
dollars. 

For fulfilling treaties negotiated eighteenth No- 
vember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, with 
certain bands of 

Chasta, Scoton, and Umpqua Indians. — For third 
of fifteen installments of annuity, to be expended 
as directed by the President, per third article 
treaty eighteenth November, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, two thousand dollars. 

For third of fifteen installments for the pay of 
a farmer, per fifth article treaty eighteenth No- 
vember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, six 
hundred dollars. 

For third of five installments for support of two 
smiths and smiths' shops, per fifth article treaty 
eighteenth November, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, two thousand one hundred and twenty 
dollars. 

For third of ten installments for pay of physi- 
cian, medicine, and expense of care of the sick, 
per fifth article treaty eighteenth November, 
eigliteen hundred and fifty-four, one thousand 
and sixty dollars. 
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For third of fifteen installments for pay of 
teachers and purchase of books and stationery, 
per fifth article treaty eighteenth November, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, one thousand 
two hundred dollars. 

Rogue Rivers. — For fourth of sixteen install- 
ments in blankets, clothing, farming utensils, and 
stock, per third artiA treaty tenth September, 
eighteen hundred and fiAy>tnree, two thousand 
fiv.e hundred dollars. 

Sacs and Foxes qf Mississippi, — For permanent 
annuity in goods or otherwise, per third article 
treaty third November, eighteen hundred and 
four, one thousand dollars. 

For twenty-sixth of thirty installments as an- 
nuity in specie, per third article treaty twenty- 
first September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For twenty-sixth of thirty installments for gun- 
smith, per fourth article treaty twenty-first Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, six 
hundred dollars. 

For twenty-sixth of thirty installments for iron 
and sieel for shop, per fourth article treaty twenty- 
first September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, 
two hundred and twenty dollars. ^ . 

For twenty-six of thirty installments for black- 
smith and assistant, shop, and tools, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-first September, eighteen 
hundred and tliirty-two, eight hundred and forty 
dollars. 

For twenty-sixth of thirty installments for iron 
and steel for shop, per fourth article treaty twenty- 
first September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, 
two hundred and twent)r dollars. 

For twenty-sixth of thirty installments for forty 
barrels of salt, and forty kegs of tobacco, per 
fourth article treaty twenty-first September, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-two, one thousand dol- 
lars. 

For interest on two hundred thousand dollars, 
at five per centum, per second article treaty twenty- 
fi.r8t October, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For interest on eight hundred thousand dollars, 
at five per centum, per second article treaty elev- 
enth October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
forty thousand dollars. 

Saes and Foxes qf Missouri,^-For interest on one 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand four hundred 
dollars, at five per centum, under the direction of 
the President, per second article treaty twenty- 
first October, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 
■even thousand eight hundred and seventy dol- 
lars. 

For the fourth and last installment upon forty- 
eight thousand dollars, per second article treaty 
eighteenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty -four, 
eight thousand dollars. 

Seneeas. — For permanent annuity in specie, per 
fourth article treaty twenty-ninth September, 
eighteen huiidred and seventeen, five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth 
article treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 
hundred and eighteen, five hundred dollars. 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
end iron and steel, during the pleasure of the 
President, per fourth article treaty twenty-eighth 
February, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, one 
thousand and sixty dollars. 

For miller, during the pleasure of the President, 
per fourth article treaty twenty-eighth February, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-one, six hundred 
dollars. 

Seneeas ofJ^evo York, — For permanent annuity 
in lieu of interest on stock, per act of nineteentn 
February, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, six 
thousand dollars. 

For interest in lieu of investment, on seventy* 
^YB thousemd dollars, at five per centum, per act 
of twenty-seventh June, eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

Fx>r interest, at five per centum, on forty-three 
thousand and fifty dpjlars, transferred from On- 
tario Bank to the United States Treasury, per act 
of twenty -seventh June, eighteen hundred and 
forty -six, two thousand one hundred and fifty- 
two dollars and fifty cents. I 



Seneeas and Shawnees. — For permanent annuity 
in specie, per fourth article treaty seventeentn 
September, eighteen hundred and eighteen, one 
tliousand dollars. 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, 
and iron and steel for shop, during the pleasure 
of the President, per fourth article treaty twen- 
tieth July, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, one 
thousand and sixty dollars. 

Shawnees, — For permanent annuity for educa- 
tional purposes, per fourth article treaty third 
August, seventeen hundred and ninety-five, and 
third article treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, one thousand dollars. 

For fourth installment of interest, at five per 
centum, on forty thousand dollars, for education, 
per third article treaty tenth May, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, two thousand dollars. 

For fourth of eight annual installments of 
money, in payment for lands, per third article 
treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For permanent annuity for educational pur- 
poses, per fourth article treaty twenty-ninth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and seventeen, and 
third article treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, two thousand dollars. 

Six J^ations qf JNew York. — For permanent an- 
nuity in clothing and other useful articles, per 
sixth article treaty eleventh November, seventeen 
hundred and ninety -four, four thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

Sioius qf Jf^ississippi. — For interest on three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, at five per centum, per 
second article treaty twenty-ninth September, 
eighteen hundred and thirty -seven, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

For seventh of fiAy installments of interest, at 
five per centum, on one million three hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars, per fourth article treaty 
twenty-third July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one, sixty -eight thousand dollars. 

For seventh of fifty installments of interest, at 
five per centum, on one hundred and twelve thou- 
sand dollatrs, being the amount in lieu of the res- 
ervations set apart in the third article of Senate's 
amendment of twenty-third June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two, to treaty twenty-third July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, five thousand six 
hundred dollars. 

For seventh of fiAy installments. of interest, at 
five per centum, on one million one hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars, per fourth article treaty 
fiAh August, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, fifty- 
eight thousand dollars. 

For seventh of fifty installments of interest, at 
five per centum, on sixty-nine thousand dollars, 
being the amount allowed in lieu of the reserva- 
tion of lands se^apart by the third article of Sen- 
ate's amendment of twenty-third of June, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-two, to treaty fifth August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, three thousand 
four hundred and fifty dollars. 

Treaty of Fort Laramie. — For seventh of ten 
installments, in provisions and merchandise, for 
payment of annuities and transportation of the 
same to certain tribes of Indians, per seventh 
article treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 
hundred ana fiAy-one, and Senate's amendment 
thereto, seventy thousand dollars. 

Umpqnat, (Coio Creek Band.) — For fourth of 
twenty installments in blankets, clothing, pro- 
visions, and stock, per third article treaty nine- 
teenth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three, five hundred and fifty dollars. 

Fulfilling the articles of twenty-ninth Novem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, with the 
Umpquas and CtUapooias, of llmpqua Vatley, Ore^ 

?'on. — For third of five installments of annuity 
or beneficial objects, to be expended as directed 
by the President, per third article treaty twenty- 
ninth November, eighteen hundred and fifty ^four, 
three thousand dollars. 

For third of ten installments for the pay of a 
blacksmith, and furnishing ahop,per sixth article 
treaty twenty-ninth November, eighteen hundred 
and nAy-four, one thousand and sixty dollars. 

For third of fifteen installments for the pay of 
a physician and purchase of medicines, per sixth 



article treaty twenty-ninth November, eighteen 
hundred ana fiAy-four, one thousand dollars. 

For third of ten installments for the pay of a 
farmer, per sixth article treaty twenty-ninth 
November, eighteen hundred and fifty -four, six 
hundred dollars. 

For third of twenty installments for the pay of 
a teacher and purchase of books and stationery, 
per sixth article treaty twenty-ninth November, 
eighteen hundred anafiAy-four, seven hundred 
dollars. 

Utahs. — For fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
the Utahs, pursuant to the requirements of eighth 
article treaty thirtieth December, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-nine, five thousand dollars. 

Winnehagoes. — For twenty-ninth of thirty in- 
stallments as annuity in specie, per second article 
treaty first August, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
nine, eighteen thousand dollars. 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-^even installments 
as annuity in specie, per third article treaty fif- 
teenth September, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
two, ten thousand dollars. 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments fftr fiAy 
barrels of salt, per second article treaty first Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for 
three thousand pounds of tobacco, per second ar- 
ticle treaty first August, eighteen hundred and 
twenty -nine, six hundred dollars. 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installments 
for one thousand five hundred pounds of tobacco, 
per fifth article treaty fifteenth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-two, three hundred dol- 
lars. 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for 
three smiths and assistants, per third article treaty 
first August, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, 
two thousand one hundred and sixty dollars. 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for iron 
and steel for shop, per third article treaty first 
August, eighteen nundred and twenty-nine, six 
hundred and sixty dollars. 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for 
laborer and oxen, per third article treaty first 
August, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, three 
hundred and sixty-five dollars: 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installments 
for education, per fourth article treaty fif^teenth 
September, eighteen hundred and tnirty-two, 
three thousand dollars. 

For twenty-sixCh of twenty-seven installments 
for six agriculturists, purchase of oxen, plows, 
and other implements, per fifth article treaty fif- 
teenth September, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
two, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installments 
for the pay of two physicians, per fifth article 
treaty fifteenth September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two, four hundred dollars. 

For interest on one million one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, at five per centum, per fourth article 
treaty first November, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-seven, fifty-five thousand dollars. 

For eleventh of thirty installments of interest 
on eighty-five thousand dollars, at five per cen- 
tum, per fourth article treaty thirteenth October, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, four thousand 
two hundred and fiAy dollars. 

Wyandots, — For the last of three equal install- 
ments upon three hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars, in lieu of former annuities and claims, 
per sixth article treaty thirty-first January, eigh- 
teen hundred and fiAy-five, one hundred and 
twenty-six thousand six hundred and sixty-six 
dollars and sixty-sevea cents. 

MiseeUaneous. — For carrying into effect the act 
of third March, eighteen hundred and nineteen, 
xnakin^ provisions for the civilization of the In- 
dian tribes, in addition to the sum specified ill 
said act, five thousand dollars. 

For surveying and marking the boundaries of 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw countries, and for 
determining and marking the ninety-eighth de- 
gree of west longitude, per ninth and nineteenth 
articles treaty twenty -second June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fiAy-five, nve thousand dollars. 

For the expenses of surveying the boundarie* 
of Indian reservations, and of surveying, allotting, 
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and defining Indian reserves and half-breed lands, 
and for other incidental expenses of carryinf into 
effect the treaties with the Indian tribes in Mich- 
i^n,and with the Chippewa Indians of the Mis- 
sissippi and of Lake Superior, so far as anv of the 
■aid treaties provide for the survey or allotment 
of lands, as set apart reservations for the tribes 
or bands, th addition to former appropriation, 
■even thousand dollars. ' 

For medals for Indian chiefs, three thousand 
dollars. 

For the expenses of collecting and establishing 
the southern Coroanches,Wichitaws, and certain 
other bands of Indians on reservations to be lo- 
cated south of the Arkansas river, and west of the 
ninety-eighth degree of longitude, fifty thousand 
dollars. 

For fulfilling treaties with the 

Sioux qf the Mississippi^ viz: For the reappro- 
priation of this amount, being the legitimate oal- 
■nee found due to the Medawa-kan-toan and 
Wahpay-koo-tah Sioux, under the treaties of 
eighteen hundred and thirty and eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-seven, for moneys heretofore car- 
ried to the su/^lus fund , to be paid to said Indians 
■■ ■nnuity, or applied as the President may di- 
rect, in whole or part, for the civilization and 
general improvement of said Indians, forty-two 
thousand eight hundred and forty-one dollars 
and forty-seven cents. * 

For compensation of three special agents and 
three interpreters for the Indian tribes of Texas, 
and for purchase of presents, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

For the expenses of colonizing, supporting, and 
furnishing agricultural implements, and stock for 
the Indians in Texas, seventy-one thousand seven 
hundred and seven dollars and fifty cents. 

For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in Ccdifornia, including traveling expenses 
of the superintendent, agents, and sub-agents, 
seventeen thousand dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the removal and 
flubsistence of Indians of California to the reser- 
vation in that State, and for pay of physicians, 
smiths, mechanics, and laborers at the reserva- 
tions, one hundred and sixty-two thousand dol-. 
lars: Provided, That an amount not exceeding ten 
thousand dollars therefrom may be expended for 
the relief of the temporary wants of Indians out- 
side of said reservations. 

For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in the Territory of .Utah, ten thousand 
dollars: Provided, That the amount appropriated 
by the act of thirty -first July, one thousand ci|ht 
hundred and fifty-four, for negotiating treaties 
with Indian tribes in said Territory, may be ex- 

Fiended for the general incidental expenses of the 
ndian service therein. 

For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in Oregon Territory, including insurance, 
and transportation of annuities, goods, and pres- 
ents, and office and traveling expenses of the 
superintendent, agents, and sub-agents, thirty- 
nine thousand five hundred dollars. 

For adjusting difficulties and preventing out- 
breaks among the Indians in the Territory of 
Or^on, ten thousand dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the removal and 
subsistence of Indians in Oregon Territory to the 
reservations therein, aiding them in procuring 
their own subsistence, purchase of provisions and 
presents, compensation of laborers and other em- 
ployes, fifty thousand dollars. 

For restoring and maintaining peace with Indian 
tribes in Oregon Territory, or so much thereof 
AS may be necessary for expenditure during the 
year ending thirtieth oi June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-seven, two hundred and sixty-four thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the general incidental expenses of the In- 
dian service in Washington Territory, forty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For restoring and main.taining peace with Indian 
tribes in Washington Territory, or so much there- 
of as may be necessary for expenditure during 
the year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, seventy-nine thousand 
dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the removal and 
subsistence of Indians of Washington Territory 
to the reservations therein, aiding them in pro- 



curing their own subsiBtence, purchase of pro- 
visions and presents, and compensation of laoor- 
ers and necessary employes, sixty thousand dol- 
lars: Provided, That a part of said sum, not 
exceeding four thousand nine hundred and sev- 
enteen dollars, may, by direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, be applied for the payment of the 
just value of lands, improvements, and prei&mn- 
tion claims, owned by whites located within tne 
Indian reservation established on the south side 
of the Commencement bay, in Washington Ter- 
ritory, for the Puyallup and other bands of In- 
dians, on the relinquishment of said lands, im- 
provements, and claims to the United States. 

For the general incidental expenses of the 
Indian service in the Territory of New Mexico, 
presents of eoods,- agricultural implements, and 
other useful articles, and in assisting them to 
locate in permanent abodes and sustain them- 
selves by the pursuits of civilized life, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, forty-seven thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

To carry into effect treaties with the Ottawa 
and Chippewa Indians, viz: 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to pay 
to Kinuwais or David King, of Carp and Choco- 
late rivers, Michigan, the amount designed to 
have been secured to him in the tenth article of 
the treaty of twenty-eighth March, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty -six, with the Ottawas and Chip- 
pewas, if he shall, on full investigation, be sat- 
isfied the same has not been paid, one hundred 
dollars. 

For payment of this amount to William King, 
in accordance with schedule *< C," attached to 
the treaty with the Six Nations of New York, 
proclaimed April fourth, eighteen hundred and 
forty, in accordance with the resolution of the 
Senate of March twenty-fifth, eighteen hundred 
and forty, fifteen hundred dollars. 

For expenses of surveying and marking the 
external boundaries of Indian pueblos in the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico, three thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

To complete the survey of the Creek boundary, 
as required by the treaty, to be expended under 
the proper authority, the sum of^ twenty-four 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

To pay the legal representatives of Arthur 
Sizemore, fourteen hundred and twenty dollars, 
and to the legal representatives of John Semi, 
Simmance, or Semoice, eleven hundred and sixty- 
thr^e dollars, the said claims being found in the 
supplementary abstract of additional claims ac- 
companying Greneral Mitchell's report, which 
arise under the Creek treaty of eighteen hundred 
and fourteen; the said sums to Be paid out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
pnated. ^ 

For the payment of the claim of C. M. Hitch- 
cock, executor of Colonel A. R. S. Hunter, for 
supplies of provisions to the Cherokees, under 
the authority of Brigadier General Wool, and of 
J. R. Schermerhorn, commissioner for negotiating 
the treaty with the Cherokees, from the twenty- 
sixth of March to the sixteenth of July, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-six, one thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty-six dollars and twenty-five cents. 

For payment of the value of property of Baker 
and 'Street, destroyed in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five by the Kioway Indiana, to be deducted 
from the annuities payable to the said Indians, 
fiAy dollars. 

Sec. 2. w9nd be U further ej^aeted, That hereafter 
the agents for the Sioux and Seminole Indians, 
for the Omaha agency, for the Kickapoo agency, 
for the Kansas agency, and for the Neosho agency, 
shall receive each an annual salary of one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, instead of the salary 
of one thousand dollars now allowed by law. 

Sec 3. And be it fupther enacted. That in lieu 
of the provisions for the exercise of the duties 
of superintendents of Indian affiairs in the Terri- 
tories of Oregon, Washington, Utah, and New 
Mexico, as now provided oy law, the President 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
one superintendent of Indian affairs for the Terri- 
tories pf Washin|:ton and Oregon, at the annual 
salary of twenty -five hundred dollars; one superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs for the Territory or New 



Mexico, and one for the Territory of Utah, each 
at the annual salary of two thousand dollsrs; and 
that from and after such separation of the duties 
of said offices, the Grovemor of Washington shall 
receive the same salary as that paid to the Gov- 
ernor of Oregon; and the Governors of Utah and 
New Mexico shall each receive the salary of 
twenty-five hundred dolours. The superintend- 
ents of Indian aff'airs in the Territories of Oregon, 
Washington, Utah, and New Mexico, shall nego- 
tiate no treaties with any Indian tribes within said 
Territories, unless instructed thereto by the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

Sec. 4. •Sni be it further enacted, That one of the 
second-class clerkships in the Indian bureau shall 
hereafter be made a third-class clerkship, to be 
designated by the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs. 

Sec. 5. Jind he it further enatted. That in set- 
tling the accounts of Thomas J. Hen]y,as super- 
intendent of Indian affairs in California, the ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to allow him the amount of 
seven hundred and fifty dollars, paid by him to 
Sanders db Benham for interest upon money ad- 
vanced by them on account of the Indian service 
in . Californis, upon his producing satisfoctory 
vouchers for these expenaitures. 

Approved, March 3, 1857.^ 

Public, XXI. — An Act to establish an additional 
Land District in the State of Wisconsin. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Bepre" 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That so much of the districts of lands 
now subject to sale at La Crosse and Hudson, in 
the State of Wisconsin, as are contained within 
the following boundary, shall constitute a new 
land district, to be called the Chippewa district, 
to wit: north of the line dividing townships twen- 
ty-four and twenty-five north; south of the line 
dividing townships forty and forty-one north; 
west orthe line dividing ranges one and two east, 
and east of the line dividing ranges eleven and 
twelve west; the location or the office for which 
shall be designated by the President of the United 
States, and shall by him from time to time be 
changed as the public interest may seem to re- 
quire. 

Sec 2. Jind be itfktrther enoefed, That there 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, or during 
the recess thereof and until the end of its next 
session after such appointment, a register and re- 
ceiver for said district, who shall respectively be 
required to reside at the site of the office, be sub- 
ject to the same laws, and entitled to the same 
compensation, as is, or may hereafter be pre- 
scribed by law in relation tor other land officers of 
the United States. 

Sec 3. Jiiidbt it further enacted. That the sales 
shall continue at the old land offices at La Crosse 
and Hudson till the registers and receivers thereat 
are notified that the officers for the district crested 
by this act are prepared to enter on their duties. 

Sec 4. And oe it further enacted^ That to meet 
the expenses of carrying this act into efifect, the 
sum of five thousand dollars, or as much thereof 
as may be necessacy, is hereby appropriated for 
salaries, commissions, and incidental expenses of 
the offices of the register and receiver, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Commissioner 
of the Greneral Land Office. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

PuBuc, XXII. — An Act to Confirm certain En- 
tries of Land therein named. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That all entries of the public Iand[s] 
under the act to graduate and reduce the price of 
the public lands subject to entry to actual settlers 
and cultivators, approved fourth of August, eigh- 
teen hundred ana fifty-four, made prior to the 
passage of this act, in which the purchaser has 
made the affidavit, and paid the purchase-money, 
as required by said act, and the instructions is- 
sued and in force, and in the hands of the re^^ister 
at the time of making said entry, are hereby legal- 
ized, and patents shall issue to the parties respect- 
ively, excepting those entries under saidact which 
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the Ck>mmifl8ioner of the General Land OiBce may 
ascertain to have been fraudulently or evasively 
made: Provided, That this act shall not be so 
construed as to confirm any of said entries which 
have heretofore been annulled and vacated by said 
Commissioner on account of fraud, evasion of 
law, or other special cnuaez^Jind providedfurther, 
That nothing lierein contained^ shall be so con- 
strued as to aeprive any actual settler and culti- 
vator of his rignt to any land on which he resided 
at the time of an entry by another person under 
the act to which this act is an amendment. 
Approvkd, March 3, 1857. 

Public, XXIII. — An Act to establish three addi- 
tional Land Districts in the Territory of Ne- 
braska. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and H<mte of Repre- 
tentativei iifthe United States ofJimerieain Congress 
aasembUdt That all that portion of the Territory 
of Pfebraska at present included in the Omaha 
district, which lies south of the line which divides 
townships six and seven north, extended from the 
Missouri river westward, shall constitute an ad- 
ditional district, to be called the '* Nemaha land 
district;" a!lsaid Omaha district which is situated 
south of the south shore or right bank of the 
Platte riTer, and north of the said township line, 
between townships six and seven north, shall 
constitute an additional land district, to be called 
the *< South Platte river land district;'* and all 
that portion of said Omaha district which lies 
north of the south boundary of the ** Omaha re- 
serve," extended westward, being identical with 
the line which divides townships twenty -three 
and twenty-four north, shall constitute an addi- 
tional land district, to be called the " Dahkota land 
district;" the location of the offices for which 
shall be designated by the President of the United 
States, and shall by him, from time to time, be 
changed as the public interests may seem to 
require. 

Sec. 2. ^nd be U further enacted, That the 
President be, and he is hereby, authorised to 
appoint, by and wiih the advice and consent of 
the Senate, or during the recess thereof, and until 
the end of the next session of Congress after such 
appointment, a register and a receiver for each 
land district hereby created, who shall be required 
to reside at the site of their offices, have the same 
powers, responsibilities, and emoluments, and be 
subject to the same acts and penalties which are, 
or may be, prescribed by law in relation to other 
land officers of the United States. 

Sec. 3. ^nd be it further enacted. That the 
President is h^eby authorized to cause the public 
lands in said districts, with the exception of such 
as may have been or may be reserved for other 
purposes, to be exposed to sale in the same man- 
ner and upon the same terms and conditions as 
other public lands of the United States: Provided^ 
That all sales and locations made at Omaha City 
of lands situated within the limits of the new 
districts hereby created, which shall be valid and 
right in other respects, up to the day on which the 
new offices shall respectively go into operation, 
be, and the same are hereby, confirmed. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

Public, XXIV. — An Act to establish three addi- 
tional Land Districts in the Territory of Kan- 
sas. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
9entatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That all that portion of the ** Pawnee 
land district, ' * in the Territory of Kansas, created 
"7 the thirteenth section of the act approved 
twenty-second July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, entitled *' An act to establish the offices of 
surveyor general of New Mexico, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, to grant donations to actual settlers 
therein, and for other purposes," which is situ- 
ated north of the north or left bank of the Kansas 
nver, and east of the line which divides ranges 
cifhtand nine east, shall constitute a separate dis- 
trict, to be called the "Delaware land district;" 
*ll that portion of said Pawnee district which is 
Bituated south of the nearest township line to the 
parallel of thirty-eight decrees of north latitude, 
^0 be hereafter determinea by the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, shall constitute an 



additional district, to be called the " Osage land 
district;" and all that portion <^f said Pawnee dis- 
trict which lies west of the line dividing ranges 
ei^ht and nine east, and north of the nearest town- 
ship line to the parallel of thirty-eight degrees of 
north latitude, shdll constitute a district to be 
called the " ' Western district ' land district " the 
location of the offices for which shall be desig- 
nated by the President of the United States, and 
shall by him^ from time to time, be changed as 
the public interests may seem to require. 
•. Sbc.'2. Jind be it further enacted, Thsiithe'Prea' 
ident be, and he is hereby, authorized, whenever 
the public interests shall require, to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, or 
during the recess thereof, and until the. end of the 
next session of Congress after 6uch appointment, 
a register and a receiver for each or either of the 
districts hereby created, who shall respectively 
be required to reside at the site of their offices, 
have the same powers, responsibilities, and emol- 
uments, and be subject to the same acta and pen- 
alties, which are or may be prescribed by law in 
relation to other land officers of the United States. 

Sec 3. Jind be it further enacted, That the Pres- 
ident is hereby authorized to cause the public 
lands in the districts created by this act, with the 
exception of such as may have been or mUy be 
reserved for other purposes, to be exposed to sale 
in the same manner and upon the same terms and 
conditions as other public lands of the United 
States: Provided, That all sales and locations 
made at the office of the old district of lands situ- 
ated within the limits of the new districts, which 
shall be valid and right in other respects up to the 
day on which the new offices shall go into oper- 
ation, be, and the same are hereby, confirmea. 

Appro VEO, March 3, 1857. 



Public, XXV. — An Act to expedite Telegraphic 
Communication for the uses of the Government 
in its foreign intercourse. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
serUatives qftke United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of State, in the dis- 
cretion, and under the direction of the President 
of the United Slates, may contract with any com- 
petent person, persons, or association, for the aid 
of the United otates, by furnishing not exceeding 
two ships in laying down a submarine cable, to 
connect existing teleeraphs between the coast of 
Newfoundland and Uie coast of Ireland, and for 
the use of such submarine communication when 
established by the Government of the United 
States, on such terms and conditions as shall seem 
to the Presidcntjust and reasonable, notexceeding 
seventy thousand dollars per annum, until the net 
profits of such person, or persons, or association, 
shall be equal to a dividend of six per cent, per an- 
num, and then not exceeding fifty tnousand dollars 
per annum for twenty-five years: Provided, That 
the Government of Great Britain shall, before orat 
the same time, enter into a like contract for those 
purposes with the same person , persons, or associ- 
ation, and upon terms of exact equality with those 
stipulated by the United States: Mdprovided,Tlmt 
the tariff of prices for the use of such submarine 
communication by the public shall be fixed by tlie 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States and 
the Government of Great Britain, or its author- 
ized agent: Provided fwrlher. That the United 
States and the cilizens thereof shall enjoy the use 
of the said submarine telegraph communication 
for all time on the same terms and conditions which 
shall be stipulated in favor of the Government of 
Great Britain, and the subjects thereof, recogni- 
zing equality of rights among the citizens of the 
United Slates in the use of said submarine com- 
munication, and the lines of telegraph which may 
at any time connect with the same nt its terminus 
on the coast of Newfoundland and in the United 
States, in any contract so to be entered into by 
such person, persons, or association, with that 
Government: Provided further. That the contract 
to be made by tlie British Government shall not 
be different from that already proposed by that 
Government to the New York, Newfoundland, 
and London Telegraph Company, except such 
provisions as may be necessaiy to secure to each 
Government the transmission of its own mes- 
sages by its own agents: And provided further^ 



That it shall be in the power of Congress, after 
ten years, to terminate said contract upon giving 
one year's notice to the parties to such contract. 
AppaovBD, March 3, 1857. 



PuBuc, XXVI. — An Act making Appropriations 
for the service of the Post Office Department 
during the fiscal year ending the thirtieth of 
June, eighte'en hundred and nfty-eight. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House i^Reprt- 
sentatiees qfthe United States ((f America in Congress 
assembled, That thb following sums be, and the • 
same are hereby, appropriated for the Post Office 
Department for the year ending the thirtieth of 
June, eighteen hundred and fifly-eight, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury arising from the revenues 
of the said Department, in conformity to the act 
of the secona of July, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six: 

For transportation of the mails, (inland,) seven 
million six hundred and twenty-two thousand 
two hundred and forty-seven dollars. 

For compensation of postmasters, two millioii 
one hundred and forty tnousand dollars. 

For shin, steamboat, and way letters, twenty 
thousand aollars. 

For wrapping-paper, forty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 

For office furniture in the post offices, six thou- 
sand dollars. 

For advertising, eighty thousand dollars. 

For mail-bags, fifty-five thousand dollars. 

For blanks, and paper for the same, ninety-five 
thousand dollars. 

For mail-locks, keys, and stamps, fifteen thou* 
sand dollars. 

For mail depredations and special agents, sixty- 
five thousand dollars. 

For clerks in the offices of postmasters, ssven 
hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars. 
, For postage stamps and stamped envelopes, 
ninety-five thousand dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, one hundred and sev- 
enty thousand dollars. 

Sec 2. Andbe it further enacted. That the sum 
of SIX hundred and sixty-six thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-three dollars be, and the same 
is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to supply deficiencies in the revenue of the 
Post Office Department for the year ending the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred aud fifty- 
seven. 

Sec 3. And be it further enacted. That if the 
revenues of the Post Office Department shall be 
insufficient to meet the appropriations of this act, 
the sum of two million nve hundred thousand 
dollars, or so much thereof a# maybe necessary, 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not oth- 
erwise appropriated, to supply deficiencies in the 
revenue of the Post Office Department for the 
year ending the thiriieth of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-eight. 

Sec 4. And be it further enacUd, That the Post- 
master General be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to establish and put in operation a semi-monthly 
mail, by sea, from San Francisco, in the State of 
California, to Olympia,in the Territory of Wash- 
ington, touching at Humboldt Bay, Trinidad, 
and Crescent City, in the State of California; 
Port Orford,Gardmer Citv, or Umpqua, and As- 
toria, in the Territory of Oregon; Shoal-water 
Bay, Fort Townsend, in the Territory of Wash- 
ington; and at such other points as shall be 
designated by the Postmaster General: Provided, 
That the contract for the said service be adver- 
tised by the Postmaster General in pursuance of 
existing laws, and let to the lowest bidder: And ' 
provided further. That the whole cost of said ser- 
vice shall not exceed the sum of one hundred and * 
twenty-five thousand dollars per annum, which 
sum a hereby appropriated for that purpose, to 
be paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated: Provided farther. That 
the Postmaster General may, if he shall deem it 
for the public interest, contract for said service 
with the lowest bidder, as aforesaid, under the 
advertised proposals heretofore made for mail 
service between the points aforesaid. 
' Sec. 5. Andbe it further snooted, That the Post* 
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master General be authorized and directed to con- 
tinue the mail service fcMitween Charleston, Key 
West, and Havana, during the months of Au|;u8t 
and September in each year for the residue of the 
present contract term of the southern section by 
a competent steamer, as it is now being performed 
during ten months of the year; and that to enable 
him to do so, a sum not exceeding ten thousand 
dollars per annum is hereby appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Sec. 6. ^ndbe U further enacted. That the fourth 
section of the act of Congress approved fifth of 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, entitled 
" An act making appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office Department during the fiscal 
year ending the thirtieth of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five,'* be and the same is 
hereby continued for one year from August fifth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty -seven. 

Sec 7. .Sndbe it further enhcted, That the Post- 
master Greneral be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to reexamine and adjust all questions arising out 
of fines imposed upon the contractors for carry- 
ing the mails upon the Mississippi river. 

Sec. 8. Jlnd be it further enactedy That the Post- 
master General be, and is hereby, authorized and 
directed to examine the applications of Vassal D. 
Pinkham, contractor for carrying the United 
States mail on route sixty-seven, between Bangor 
and Calais, in the State of Maine, and of Lewis 
W. Ludlow, contractor for carrying the United 
States mails on route one thousand two hundred 
and forty- two, from Auburn to South Lansing, 
in the State of New York, to be released from 
their respective contracts, and in his discretion 
to release either or both of them therefrom. 

Sec. 9. Andbeitfurther enacted. That the eighth 
section of the act of the eighteenth of August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, entitled <* An act 
making appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department," &c., be construed as man- 
datory; and that the Postmaster General be, and 
he hereby is, required to pay to the said Giddings 
the sum of thirty-three thousand and five hundred 
dollars per annum in lieu of the contract p{iy, on 
mail route number twelve thousand nine hundred, 
as directed by said section, deducting payments 
heretofore made. 

Sec. 10. And be itfurther enacted. That the Post- 
master General be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to contract for the conveyance of the entire letter 
mail from such point on the Mississippi river as 
the contractors may select, to San Francisco, in 
the State of California, for six years, at a cost not 
exceeding three hundred thousand dollars per 
annum for scmi-roonthly, four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for weekly, or six hundred thou- 
sand dollars for sefni-weekly service; to be per- 
formed semi-monthly, weekly, or semi-weekly, 
at the option of the Postmaster Greneral. 

Sec 11. And be it further enacted. That the con- 
tract shall require the service to be performed with 
good four-horse coaches, or spring wagons, suit- 
able for the conveyance of passengers, as well as 
the safetv and security of the mails. 

Sec 12. And be it further enacted. That the con- 
tractors shall have the right ofprei^mption to three 
hundred and twenty acres o(^ any land not then 
disposed of or reserved, at each point necesf^ary 
for a station, not to be nearer than ten miles from 
each other; and provided, that no mineral lands 
shall be thus preempted.' 

Sec 13. And be it further enacted, That the said 
service shall be performed within twenty-five days 
for each trip; and that, before entering into such 
contract, the Postmaster General shall be satis- 
fied of the ability and disposition of the parties 
bona fide and in good faith to perform the said 
contract, and shall require good and sufficient 
security for the performance of the same; the 
service to commence within twelve months after 
the signing of the contract. 

Sec 14. And be it further enacted, That the 
Postmaster General of the United States be, and 
he hereby is, authorized and directed to accept 
the lowest bid offered and now pn record, (pro- 
vided the same shall not exceed twenty-tnree 
thousand dollars a year, for weekly services,) to 
convey the United States mails in good and suf- 
ficient steamer or steamers, under tne adverti^- 
mcnt of the Postmaster General of January nine- 



teen, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, for ** pro- ! 
posals for conv^og the United States mails 
on Puget Sound, Washington'^Territory," and to 
contract with the bidders thereof to put into 
immediate operation the said service on Puget 
Sound, Washington Territory, commencing at 
Olympia, and supplying Steilacoom, Seattle, Fort 
Madison, Port Gamble, Port Ludlow, Port Town- 
sendjPenn's Cove, Bellingham Bay, (Whatcom,) 
New Dungeness, and such other places on said 
route as the Postmaster General may direct; said 
service to be paid for out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropnated: Provided, 
That the said service shall oe performed in first- 
class steamboats, under the eighth section of the 
act approved March third, eighteen hundred and 
forty-nve. 

Sec 15. And be it further enacted. That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be directed to pay to 
George Whitman the sum of ten thousand one 
hundred dollars, being the amount of a draft 
issued in his favor by the Postmaster Greneral on 
the eleventh of August, eighteen hundred and 
thirty -eight, upon the postmaster at New Orleans, 
in payment of services rendered by said Whit- 
man as mail contractor, less two thousand dollars 
paid thereon, which draft was not satisfied by 
the drawer. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



Public, XXVII.— An Act making Appropriations 
for Fortifications and other works of Defense, 
and for Repairs of Barracks and duarters, for 
the year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
ientatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the following sums be, and they 
are hereby, appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated , for the 
construction, preservation, and repairs of certain 
fortifications, barracks, and quarters, for the year 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight: 

For Fort Montgomery, outlet of Lake Cham- 
plain, fifty thousai^d dollars. 

For Fort Knox, at the Narrows of the Penob- 
scot river, Maine, fifty thousand dollars. 

For fortifications at the entrance of Kennebec 
river, Maine, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For the commencement of a fortification on 
Hog Island Ledge, in Portland harbor, Maine, 
fifty thousand dollars. 

For Fort Warren, Boston harbor, and pre- 
servation of its site, ten thousand dollars. 

For Fort Win throp. Governor's Island, Boston 
harbor, thirty thousand dollars. 

For fortifications at the entrance of New Bed- 
ford harbor, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

For Fort Adams, protection of site, Newport 
harbor, Rhode Island, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For Fort Schuyler, EJast river. New York har- 
bor, twenty thousand dollars. 

For Fort Richmond, Staten Island, New York 
harbor, one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. , 

For fortifications at Sandy Hook, New Jersey, 
outlet of New York harbor, two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

For the commencement of a fort opposite Fort 
Schuyler, New York, one hundred ana fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the erection of a fort on the site of Fort 
Tompkins, in the State of New York, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For Fort Delaware, on Delaware river, two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For Fort Carroll, Sollers* Point flats, Baltimore 
harbor, Maryland , one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. ' 

For Fort Calhoun, Hampton Roads, Virginia, 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

For Fort Sumpter, Charleston harbor. South 
Carolina, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For Fort Pulaski, Savannah river, Georgia, 
twenty-six thousand dollars. 

ForFort Clinch , entrance to Cumberland Sound , 
Florida, seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For Fort Barrancas, Pensacola harbor, Florida, 
thirty-three thousand dollars. 

For Fort Gaines, Dauphin Island, entrance to 



Mobile Bay, Alabama, one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

For defenses at Proctor's Landing, Lake 
Borgne, Louisiana, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For Fort Li vin^ton, Grand -Terre Island, Bar- 
rataria Bay, Louisiana, and preservation of its 
site, twenty thousaad dollars. 

For Fort Taylor, Hey West, Florida, two Imn- 
dred thousand dollars. 

For Fort Jefferson, Garden Key, Florida, tlires 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For fortifications at Alcatraz Island, San Fran- 
cisco Bay, California, two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

For fort at Fort Point, San Francisco Bay, Cal- 
ifornia, three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For repairs at Fort Hamilton, at the Narrowc, 
New York harbor, ten thousand dollars. 

For repairs at Fort La Fayette, New York 
harbor, ten thousand dollars. 

For repairs of Fort Wood, Bedlow's Island, 
New York harbor, five thousand dollars. 

For barracks, quarters, and hospital at Fort 
Columbus, Governor's Island, New York harbor, 
fourteen thousand dollars. 

For purchase of additional land for site of Fort 
Tompkins, forty-two thousand three hundred dol- 
lars. 

For modification of Fort Madison, Annapolis 
harbor, Maryland, twenty thousand dollars. 

For artesian well at Fort Monroe, ten thousand 
dollars. 

For repairs of Fort Jackson, Savannah river, 
Georgia, eighteen thousand dollars. 

For the fortification of Ship Island, coast of Mis- 
sissippi, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For fortifications for the defense of the inner 
passes into Mobile bay, (known as Grant's Pass 
and Pass au Heron,) one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

For repairs of Fort Pickens, Pensacola harbor, 
Florida, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For repairs and extension of Fort St. Philip, 
Mis^sippi river, Louisiana, twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For repairs of Fort Macomb and preservation 
of site. Chef Menteur Pass, Louisiana, seven 
thousand dollars. 

For repairs of Tower Duprc, Bayou Depre, 
Louisiana, and perfecting title of site, twelve thou- 
sand dollars. 

For fortifications for the defense of the entrance 
to Galveston harbor and bay, Texas, eighty thou- 
sand dollars. 

To purchase a site and construct additional 
defenses for San Francisco, Cali^rnia, three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of fortifications, for 
preservation of sites, protection of titles, and re- 
pairs of sudden damages, thirty thousand dollars. 

For repairs and alterations of barracks, quar- 
ters, hospitals, store rooms, and fences at perma- 
nent forts not occupied by troops, nineteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the construction of permanent platforms 
for modern cannon of large caliber in the existing 
fortifications of important harbors, one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



Public, XXVIII. — An Act reducing the Duty en 
Imports, ajid for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Btprt- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Conj^rea 
assembled. That on and after the first day of July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, ad valorem du- 
ties shall be imposed , in lieu of those now imposed , 
upon ffoods, wares, and merchandise imported 
from abroad into the United States, as follows, viz: 

Upon the articles enumerated in schedules A 
and B, of the tariff act of eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, a duty of thirty per centum, and upon 
those enumerated in schedules C, D, £, F, G, 
and H, of said act, the duties of twenty-four per 
centum, nineteen per centum, fifteen per centum, 
twelve per ceptum, eight per centum, and four 
per centum, respectively, with such exceptions 
as hereinafter made; and all articles so imported 
as aforesaid, and not enumerated in the said 
schedules, nor in schedule I, shall pay a duty of 
fifteen per ccnttim. 
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Sec. 2. ^nd he ii Jwrther enaeUd^ That all 
manufactures compoied wholly of cotton, which 
are bleached, printed, paintedf, or -dyed, and de 
laineB, shall be transferred to schedule C; Ja- 
panned leather or skins of all kinds, shall be 
transferred to schedule D; ginger^ green, ripe, 
dried, preserved or pickled; ochers, and ochrey 
earths; medicinal roots, leaves, gums, and resins 
in a crude state not otherwise provided for; wares, 
chemical, earthen or pottery, of a capacity exceed- 
ing ten gallons, shall be transferred to schedule 
E; borate of lime and codilla, or tow of hemp or 
flax, shall be transferred to schedule F; antimony, 
crude, or regulus of; barks of all kinds not other- 
wise provided fbr; camphor, crude; cantharides; 
carbonate of soda; emer^, in lump or pulverized; 
fruits, green, ripe, or dried; gums, Arabic, Bar- 
bary, copal, East India, Jeddo, Senegal, substi- 
tute, trafacanth, and all other gunis and resins, 
in a crude state; machinery exclusively designed 
and expressly imported for the manufhcture of 
flax and linen goods; sponges; tin in plates or 
sheets, galvanized or ungalvanized; woods, name- 
ly, cedar, lignumvitse, ebony, box, granadiUa, ma- 
hogany, rosewood, satin wood, and all cabinet 
woods, shall be transferred to schedule G; acids, 
acetic, benzoic, boracic, citric, muriatic, white 
and yellow, oxalic, pyroligenous and tartaric, 
and all other acids of every description used for 
chemical or manufacturing purposes not other- 
wise provided for; aloes; amber; ambergris; anise- 
seed; annatto, roucou or Orleans; arsenic; articles 
not in a crude state used in dyeine or tanning not 
otherwise provided for; asafoetida; asphaltum; 
barilla; bleaching powder, or chloride of lime; 
borax, crude; boucno leaves; brimstone, crude, in 
bulk; cameos, mosaics, diamonds, gems, pearls, 
rubies, and other precious stones,(not set;) chalk ; 
clay; cochineal, cocoa, cocoa-nuts, and cocoa 
shells; cork tree bark; cream of tartar-,^ extract 
of indieo; extracts and decoctions of logwood and 
other dyewoods, not otherwise provided for; ex- 
tract of madder; flint, ground; grindstones; gutta 
percha, unmanufactured; India-rubber, in bottles, 
slabs, or sheets, unmanufactured; India-rubber, 
milk of; indigo; lac, spirits; lac sulphur; tastings 
cut in strips or patterns of the size and shape ^r 
shoes, slippers, boots, bootees, gaiters, or buttons, 
exclusively, not combined with India-rubber; 
manufactures of mohair cloth, silk twist, or other 
manufactures of cloth, suitable for the manufac- 
ture of shoes, cut in slips or patterns of the size 
and shape for shoes, slippers, boots, bootees, 

faiters, or buttons, exclusively, not combined with 
ndia-rubber; music, printed with lines, bound or 
unbound; oils, palm, teal, and cocoa-nut; Prussian 
blue; soda ash; spices of all kinds; watch mate- 
rials, and unfinished parts of watches; and woad, 
or pastil, shall be transferred to schedule H. 

Sec. 3. ^nd be Ufiurther enacted, That on and 
after the first day of July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty -seven, the goods, wares, and merchandise 
mentioned in schedule I, made part hereof, shall 
be exempt from duty, and entitled to free entry: 

Schedule L 

All books, maps, charts, mathematical nautical 
instruments, philosophical apparatus, and all other 
artiele^whatever, imported for the use of the United 
States; all philosophical apparatus, instruments, 
books, maps, and charts; statues; statuary; busts 
and casts of marble, bronze, idabaster, or plaster 
of Paris; paintings and drawings; etchings; spe- 
cimens or sculpture; cabinets of coins, medals, 
gems, and all collections of anti(][uities; provided 
the same be specially imported in good faith for 
the use of any society incorporated or established 
for philosophical or literary purposes, or for the 
encouragement of the fine arts, or for the use or 
by the order of any college, academy, school, or 
seminary of learning in the United States; animal 
carbon, (bone black;) animals, living, of all kinds; 
argol, or crude tartar; articles in a crude state, 
used in dyeing or tannine, not otherwise provided 
for; bark, Peruvian; bells, old, and bell metal; 
berries, nuts, flowers, plants, and vegetables used 
exclusively in dyeing or in composing dyes, but 
no article shall be classed as sucn that has under- 
gone any manufacture; bismuth; bitter apples; 
bolting cloths ; bones, burnt, and bonedust; books, 
niAps, and charts, imported by authority of the 
Joint Library C<^miHee of Congress, for the use 



of the Library of Congress; provided, that if, in 
any case, a contract shall have been made with 
any bookseUer, importer, or other person, for 
books, maps, or charts, in which contract the 
bookseller, importer, or other person aforesaid, 
shall have paid the duty, or included the duty in 
said cohtract, in such case the duty shall not be 
remitted; brass, in bars and pigs, or when old 
and fit only to be remanufactured ; Brazil wood, 
brazilletto, and all other dye-woods in stufifs; 
bullion, gold and silver; burr stones, wrought 
or un wrought, but unmanufactured; cabinets of 
coins, medals, and all other collections of anti- 

auities; coffee and tea, when imported direct from 
le place of their ^owth or production in Amer- 
ican vessels, or in foreign vessels entitled by 
reciprocal treaties to be exempt from discrimin- 
ating duties, tonnage, and other charges; cofifee, 
the growth or production of the possessions of 
the Netherlands, imported from the Netherlands 
In the same manner; coins, gold, silver, and cop- 
per; copper ore; copper, wnen imported for the 
United States Mint; copper, in pigs or bars, or 
when old and fit only to be remanufactured; 
cotton; cutch; dragon's blood; felt, adhesive, for 
sheathing vessels; flax unmanufactured; garden 
seeds, and all other seeds for agricultural, horti- 
cultural, medicinal, and manufacturing purposes, 
not otherwise provided for; glass, when old and 
fit only to be remanufactured; goods, wares, and 
merchandise, the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the United States, exported to a foreign coun- 
try and brought back to the United States in the 
same condition as when exported, upon which no 
drawback or bounty has been allowed; provided, 
that all regulations to ascertain the identity thereof, 
prescribed by existing laws, or which may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
be complied with; guano; household effects, old, 
and in use, of persons or families from foreign 
countries, if usea abroad by them and not intended 
for any other person or persons, or for sale; loe ; 
[ice;] ivory, unmanufactured; junk, old; linseed — 
but not embracing flaxseed; madder root; madder, 
ground or prepared; maps and charts; models of 
inventions and other improvements in the arts; 
provided, that no other article or articles shall be 
deemed a model or improvement which can be 
fitted for use; oakum; oil, spermaceti, whale, and 
other fish of American fisheries, and all other 
articles the produce of such fisheries; paintings 
and statuary; palm leaf, unmanufactured; personal 
and household eifects (not merchandise) of citi- 
zens of the United States dying abroad; plaster 
of Paris, or sulphate of lime, unground ; platina, un- 
manufactured; rags, of whatever material, except 
wool; rattans and reeds, unmanufactured; sheath- 
ing copper, but no copper to be considered such, 
and admitted free, except in sheets of forty-eight 
inches long and fourteen inches wide, and weigh- 
ing from fourteen to thirty-four ounces the square 
foot; sheathing metal, not wholly, or in part of 
iron ungalvanized; shingle bolts and stave bolts; 
silk, raw, or as reeled from the cocoon, not being 
doubled, twisted, or advanced in manufacture in 
any way; specimens of natural history, miner- 
alogy, or botany; substances expressly used for 
manures; tin, in pigs, bars, or blocks; trees, 
shrubs, bulbs, plants, and roots not otherwise 
provided for; wearing apparel in actual use, and 
other personal effects, (not merchandise;) pro- 
fessional books, implements, instruments, and 
tools of trade, occupation, or employment, of 
persons arriving in the United States: Provided, 
That this exemption shall not be construed to 
include machinery, or other articles imported for 
use in any manufacturing establishment, or for 
sale; sheep's wool,unmanufactured,of the value 
of twenty cents per pound, or less, at the port of 
exportation, and hair of the alpaca, the eoat, and 
other like animals, unmanufactured: Frofkded, 
That any wool of the sheep, or hair of the alpaca, 
the goat, and other like animals, which shall be 
imported, in any other than the ordinary condi- 
tion, as now and heretofore practiced, or which 
shall be changed in its character, for the purpose 
of evading the duty, or which shall be reduced 
in value by the intentional admixture of dirt or 
any foreign substance to twenty cents per pound, 
or less, shall be subject to pay a duty of twenty- 
four per Antum ad valorem, anything in this act 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 



Sec . 4. And he it further enacted, That all ^ods, 
wares, and merchandise which shall be m the 
public stores on the first day of July aforesaid, 
shall be subject, on entry thereof for consumption, 
to no other duty than if the same had been im- 
ported, respectively, afler that day. 

Sec. 5. And be tt further enacted. That on the 
entry of any goods, wares, and merchandise im- 
ported on and after the first day of July aforesaid, 
the decision of the collector of the customs at the 
port of importation and entry, as to their liability 
to duty or exemption therefrom, shall be final 
and conclusive aeainst the owner, importer, con- 
signee, or agent of any such goods, wares , and mer- 
chandise, unless the owner, importer, consignee, 
or agent shall, within ten days after such entry, 
give notice to the collector, in writing, of his dis- 
satisfaction with such decision , setting forth there- 
in, distinctly and specifically, his grounds of ob- 
jection thereto, and shall, within thirty days after 
the date of such decision, appeal therefrom to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose decision on 
such appeal shall be final and conclusive; and the 
said goods, wares, and merchandise shall be liable 
to duty or exempted therefrom accordingly, any 
act of Congress to the contrary notwithstanding, 
unless suit shall be brought within thirty days 
aAer such decision for any duties that may have 
been paid, or may thereafter be paid, on said 
goods, or within thirty days after the duties 
shall have been paid in cases where such goods 
shall be in bond. * 

Afpeovbd, March S, 1857. 



Public, XXIX. — An Act making a jgrant of 
Land to the Territory of Minnesota, in altern- 
ate sections, to aid in the construction of certain 
Railroads in said Territory, and granting Pub- 
lic Lands in alternate sections to the State of 
Alabama, to aid in the construction of a certain 
Railroad in said State. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House qf Hepre- 
unlativei qfthe U»iited States tf America in Congress 
assembled. That there be, and is hereby, granted 
to the Territory of Minnesota, for the purpose of 
aiding in the construction of railroads, from Still- 
water, by way of Saint Paul and Saint Anthony, 
to a point between the foot of Big Stone Lake and 
the mouth of Sioux Wood river, with a branch, 
via Saint Cloud and Crow Wing, to the navigable, 
waters of the Red River of the North, at such point 
as the Legislature of said Territory may determ- 
ine; from Saint Paul and from Saint Anthony, 
via Minneapolis, to a convenient point of junction 
west of the Mississippi, to the southern boundary 
of the Territory in the direction of the mouth of 
the Big Sioux river, with a branch, via Faribault, 
to the north line of the State of Iowa, west of 
rang>e sixteen*; from Winona, via Saint Peters, to 
a point on the Big Sioux river, south of the forty- 
fifth parallel of north latitude; also from La Cres- 
cent, via Target Lake, up the valley of Root river, 
to a point of junction witn the last mentioned road , 
east of range seventeen, every alternate section of 
land, designated by odd numbers, for six sections 
in width on each side of each of said roads and 
branches; but in case it shall appear that the Uni- 
ted States have, when the lines or routes of said 
roads and branches are definitely fixed, sold any 
sections, or any parts thereof, granted as afore- 
said, or that the rijght of preemption has attached 
to the same, then it shall be lawful for any aeent, 
or agents, to be appointed by the Qovernor ofsaid 
Territory or future State, to select, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior^ from the 
lands of the United States nearest to the tiers of 
sections above specified, so much land, in alternate 
sections, or parts of sections, as shall be equal to 
spch lands as the United States have sold, or other- 
wise appropriated, or to which the rights of pre- 
emption have attached, as aforesaid; which lands 
(thus selected in lieu of those sold, and to which 
preemption rights have attached, as aforesaid, 
together with the sections, and parts of sections, 
designated by odd numbers, as aforesaid, and 
Appropriated as aforesaid) shall be held by the 
Territory or future State of Minnesota, for the 
use and purpose aforesaid: Provided, That the 
land to be so located shall, in no case, be further 
than fifteen miles from the lines of said roails or 
bran^es, and seltsted for and on account of each 
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of said roads or branohes: ProMed/kirther^ That 
the lands hereby graoted for and on account of 
aaid roads and branches, seYeraUy, shall be ex- 
olusively applied in the construction of that road 
for and on account of which such lands are hereby 
granted, and shall be disposed of only as the work 
progresses, and the aame shall be applied to no 
other purpose whatsoever: ^nd provided further ^ 
That any and all lands heretofore reserved to the 
United States, by any act of Congress, and in any 
other manner by competent authority, for the 
purpoae of aiding in any object of internal im- 
provement, or for any other purpose whatsoever, 
be, and the same are hereby, reserved to the Uni- 
ted States from the operation of this act, except 
so far as it may be found necessary to locate the 
routes of said railroads and branches through such 
reserved lands, in which case the right of way 
only shall be granted, subject to the approval of 
the President of the United States. 
^ Skc. 2. Jind be it further enactfdf That the sec- 
tions and parts of sections of land which by such 
grant shall remain to the United States, within 
six miles on each side of said roads and branches, 
shall not be sold for less than double the minimum 
price of the public lands when sold ; nor shall any 
of said lands become subject to private entry until 
the same shall have been first offered at public 
sale at the increased price. 

Sec. 3* jSnd be it further etiaetedt l^hat the said 
lands hereby granted to the said Territory or 
future State shall be subject to the future disposal 
of the Legislature thereof for the purposes herein 
expressed, and no other; and the said railroads 
and branches shall be and remain public high- 
ways for the use of the Government of the United 
States, free from toll or other charge upon the 
transportation of any property or troops of the 
United States. 

Sec. 4. ^nd be it further enacted, That the lands 
hereby granted to said Territory or future State 
shall be disposed of by said Territory or future 
State only in the manner following, that is to say: 
that a Quantity of land not exceeding one hun- 
dred ana twenty sections for each of said roads 
and branches, and included within a continuous 
length of twenty miles of each of said roads and 
branches, may be sold; and when the Governor 
of said Territory or future State shall certify to 
the Secretary of the Interior that any twenty con- 
tinuous miles of any of said roads or branches is 
completed, then another quantity of land hereby 
granted, not to exceed one hunured and twenty 
sections for each of said roads and branches 
having twenty continuous miles completed, as 
aforesaid, an4 included within a continuous length 
of twenty miles of each of such roads or branches, 
may be sold; and so, from time to time, until said 
roads and branches are completed; and if any 
of said roads or branches is not completed within 
ten years, no further sale shall be made, and the 
lands unsold shall revert to the United States. 

Sec. 5. .^nd be it further enacted. That the Uni- 
ted States mail shall be transported over said 
roads and branches, under the direction of the 
Post Office Department, at such price as Con- 
gress may by law direct: Provided, That until 
such price is nxed by law, the Postmaster General 
shall nave the power to determine the same. 

Sec. 6. ^nd be itfuriher enacted. That in case 
any lands on the line of said roads or branches 
are within any Indian territory, no title to the 
same shall accrue, nor shall the same be entered 
upon by the authority of said Territory or State 
until the Indian title to the same shall nave been 
extinguished. 

Sfic. 7. And be it further enacted. That there be, 
and is hereby, granted to the State of Alabama, 
for the purpose of aiding in the construction of a 
railroad " from the Une of Georgia, on the Chat- 
tahoochee river, to the city of Mobile, Alabama," 
** through the counties of Henry, Dale, Coffee, 
Covington, Conecuh, Baldwin, and Mobile," 
and a branch railroad ** from Eufaula to Mont- 
gomery," ** through the counties of Barbour, 
Pike, Macon, and Montgomery," chartered by 
the State of Alabama, by an aci entitled "An act 
to authorize the Savannah and Albany Railroad 
Company to extend their railroad from the line 
nf Georgia, on the Chattahoochee river, to the 
city of Mobile, Alabama, and to extend a branch 
road from EufauUi to Montgomery, approved 



December twantieth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three, alternate sections of the public lands to the 
same extent, and in the same manner, and upon 
the same limitations and restrictions in every 
respect, as was granted to aid in the construction 
of other railroads under an act of Congress enti- 
tled " An act granting public lands in alternate 
sections to the State of Alabama, to aid in the 
construction of certain railroads in said State," 
approved June three, eighteen huadred and fifty- 
six. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 



Public, XXX. — ^An Act to divide the State of 
Missouri into two Judicial Districts. 

Be it enacted by Uu Senate and House of Reprc 
tentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the State of Missouri is hereby 
divided into two judicial districts in the follow- 
ing manner, to wit: the counties of Schuyler, 
Aaair, Knox, Shelby, Monroe, Audrain, Mont- 
gomery , Gasconade,FrankUn, Washington, Rey- 
nolds, Shannon, and Oregon, as the same were 
bounded on the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, with all that part of the 
State lying east of the above-mentioned counties, 
shall compose one district, to be c&lled the east- 
ern district of Missouri; and a court shall be held 
for the said district at the city of St. Louis, in 
said State. All the remaining part of said State 
shall compose another district, to be called the 
western district of Missouri, and a court shall be 
held for the same in the city of JeiTerson, in said 
State. 

Sec 2. J§nd be it further enacted. That there 
shall be two terms of Che district court begun and 
held in and for said western district at the city of 
Jefferson, on the first Mondays of March and 
September of each year; and there shall be three 
terms of the district court begun and held in and 
for said eastern district, at the city of St. Louis, 
on the third Mondays of February, May, and 
November, of each year; and the said courts are 
hereby authorized to hold adjourned terms when 
the business before the court shall, in the opinion 
of the court, require it. 

Sec 3. And be it further enacted. That all suits 
and other proceedings, ofwhatevernaxns or nature, 
now pending in the district coMrt of the United 
States for the present district of Missouri, shall 
be tried and disposed of in the district court for 
said western- district, in the same manner as the 
same would have been in case said State had not 
been divided into two districts; and for that pur- 
pose the iurisdiction is reserved to said district 
court in the said western district; and all process 
and other pfoceedings taken or issued or made 
returnable to the district court for the present dis- 
trict of Missouri, shall be returnable at the next 
term of said district court in and for said western 
district of Missouri. 

Sec 4. And be it further enacted, That upon the 
application of any party to any suit now pending 
in the district court for the present district of Mis- 
souri, and which would have been commenced in 
the said eastern district if this act had been in 
force before the commencement of said suit, the 
district court for said western district may, and 
if all parties consent, shall order that the same be 
removed for further proceedings to the district 
court for the said eastern district, and thereupon 
the clerk of the district court for said western 
district shall transmit all the papers in the cause, 
with a transcript of the order of the removal, to 
the clerk of the district court of said eastern dis- 
trict, and all further proceedings shall be had in 
said court as if the suit had been originally com- 
menced therein. 

Sec 5. And be it farther enacted, That the 
present judge of the district of Missouri bo, and 
ne is hereby, assigned to hold said district court 
in and for the western district of Missouri, and 
shall exercise the same jurisdiction, and perform 
the same duties, within said western district as 
he now exercises and performs within his present 
district. 

Sec 6. And be it further enacted. That final pro- 
cess upon any judgment or decree entered in the 
district court of the United States for the district 
of Missouri, and all other process for ftie enforce- 
ment of any order of said court, in any cause 



now pending therein, except causes removed as 
faere^before provided, shall be issued from and 
made returnable to the district court for said 
western district of Missouri, and may run and be 
executed by the marshal of said western district 
in any part of said State. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the office 
of district judffe of said eastern district of Mis- 
souri be, and the same is hereby, created, and a 
fit person shall be appointed such district Judge, 
who shall exercise the same jurisdiction and per- 
form the same duties, within said eastern district 
as the district judge of the present district of 
Missouri now exercises and performs within his 
present district. And the district judge of said 
csstern district shall be entitled to an annual 
salary of three thousand dollars, and the judge 
of the western district the salary now provided 
by law. 

Sec 8. And be U further enacUd, That the 
present district attorney for the district of Mis- 
souri shall be the district attorney for the said 
eastern district; the present marshal for the dis- 
trict of Missouri shall be marshal for said eastern 
district; and the present clerk of the district court 
for the district of Missouri shall be clerk of the 
district court for said western district. 

Sec 9. And be it further enacted. That there be 
appointed a district attorney and a marshal for 
said western district; and a clerk of the district 
court for said eastern district shall be appoinicd 
by the judge thereof. 

Sec 10. And be it further enacUd, That the cir- 
cuit court of the United States in and for tlie 
present district of Missouri, shall be begun and 
held at the same times and place as heretofore . It 
shall in all things retain jurisdiction of all matters 
now pending therein, and have and exercise the 
same original jurisdiction in said State as is vested 
in the several circuit courts of the United Staif^a, 
as organized under existing laws, and shall uUo 
have and exercise the same appellate jurisdiction 
over the district courts of the United States for 
said eastern and western districts of Missouri as 
by existing laws is vested in the 84'veral circuit 
courts of the United States over the district coiirt? 
of the United States, in th^ir respective circuits. 
Said circuit court shall be called the circuit court 
in and for the districts of Missouri, and shall be 
composed of the Justice of the Supreme Court 
assigned to said circuit, and the two judges of the 
eastern and western districts of Missouri, but 
may be held by any one or more of said thrr^ 
judges in the absence of the remainder. Said 
justice of the Supreme Court, or, in his absrnoe, 
the oldest in conunission of said two district 
judges, shall be the presiding jud^ of said cir- 
cuit court; and in case of any division of opinion 
among the judges of said circuit court, the opinion 
of the presiding jud^e shall prevail, and be the 
judgment of the said circuit court*,, but on any 
appeal to said circuit court from one of the said 
district courts, the judge of the district court from 
which such appeal was taken shall not sit in said 
circuit court on the trial or decision of the case 
so carried by appeal to said circuit court. The 
clerk of the circuit court for the present district 
of Missouri shall be and remain the clerk of the 
circuit court as modified by this act. Ti^ district 
attorney and marshal for said eastern district of 
Missouri shall act as such district attorney and 
marshal in said circuit court; but the process of 
said circuit court may be directed to the marshal 
of either of said eastern and western districts of 
Missouri, and shall be executed only by the mar- 
shal to whom it is directed, or by his duly ap- 
pointed deputy, in his district. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



Public, XXXL— -An Act to amend the " Act 
reducing the duty on Imports, and for otfa^r 
purposes," passed July thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-six. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qf America in Congress 
assembled, That the eighth section of the act ap- 
proved July thirty, eighteen hundred and forty- 
six, and entitled " An act reducing the duty on 
imports and for other purposes," te amended as 
follows: 

Sec 8. And bt itfuriher inrnted^ That it shall 
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be lawful for the owner, consignee, or agent of 
imports which hare been actuaJly parchaaed, or 
procured otherwiae than by purchAae, on entry 
of the aame, to make such addition in the entrj 
to the coat or value given in the invoice as, in hia 
opinion, may raise the same to the true market 
value of such imports in the principal markets of 
the country whence the importation shall have 
been made; and to add thereto all costs and 
charges which under existing laws would form 
part of the true valu« at the port where the same 
may be entered, upon which the duties should 
be assessed. And it shall be the duty of the col- 
lector within whose district the same may be im- 
ported or entered, to cause the dutiable value of 
such imports to be appraised, estimated, and 
ascertained, in accordance with the proviaions of 
existing laws; and if the appraised value thereof 
shall exceed, by ten per centum or more, the 
value 80 declared on the entry, then, in addition 
to the duties imposed by law on the same, there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid a dut]^ of twenty 
per centum ad valorem on such appraised value: 
Provided, tuverthtless, Thai under no circumstances 
shall the duty be assessed upon an amount less 
ihan the invoice or entered value, any law of 
Congress to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Appro V ED, March 3, 1857. 

PcBLic, XXXIl. — An Act to constitute Selma,in 
the State of Alabama, a Pert of Delivery. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre' 
sentalives of the United States ofJimerica in Congress 
assembled. That Selma, in the State of Alabama, 
shall be, and is hereby, constituted a port of 
delivery within the collection district of N'ew Or- 
leans, and there shall be appointed a surveyor of 
customs, to reside at said port, who shall, in ad- 
dition to his own duties, perform the duties and 
receive the salary and emoluments prescribed by 
the act of Congress approved on the second of 
March, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, for im- 
porting merchandise into Pittsburg, Wheeling, 
and other places. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



Public, XXXIII. — Abi Act to amend '* An act 
granting Public Lands in alternate sections to- 
the State of Alabama, to aid in the construction 
of certain Railroads in said State." 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives ofVut United States qf^merieain Congress 
assembledt That the sixth section of an act grant- 
ing public lands in alternate sections to the State 
of Alabama, to aid in the construction of certain 
railroads in said State, approved second day of 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, be, and the 
same is hereby, so amenced that in lieu of the 
words ** Central railroad from Montgomery to 
some point on the Alabama and Tennessee State 
line in the direction to Nashville, Tennessee^*' 
the words ** Tennessee and Alabama central rail- 
road,'' be, and the same are hereby, substituted. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 

Public, XXXIV. — An Act to settle certain ac- 
counts between the United States and the State 
of Mississippi and other States. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Reprej 
sentalites of the United States qf^mericain Congrei 
assembled. That the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office be,'iind he is hereby, required to state 
an account between ihe United States and the 
State of Mississippi, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing what sum or sums of money are due to said 
State, heretofore unsettled, on account of the 
public lands in said State, and upon the same 
principles of allowance and settlement as pre- 
scribed in the " Act to settle certain accounts be- 
tween the United States and the State of Ala- 
bama,*' approved the second March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five; and that he be required to 
include in said account the several reservations 
under the various treaties with the Chickasaw 
&nd Choctaw Indians within the limits of Missis- 
sippi, and allow and pay to the said State five per 
<^ntum thereon, as in case of other sales, esti- 
mating the lands at the value of one dollar and 
twenty.fi ve cents per acre. 

Sec. 2. ^nd he tt further enaded. That the ftaid 
Commissioner shall also state an account betwsen 



the United States and each of the other States 
upon the same principles, and shall allow and 
pay to each State sucn amount as shall thus be 
found due, estimating all lands and permanent 
reservations at one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per acre. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 

PiTBLic, XXXV. — An Act to establish a Port of 
Entry at Femandina, in the State of Florida. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qfAnurita in Coi^ea 
assembled. That the county of Nassau9 in tfie otate 
of Florida, embracing all the waters, islands, bays, 
harbocs, inlets, shores, and rivers in the same shall 
be a collection district, to be called the district of 
Femandina, and that Femandina shall be the port 
of entry for said district, and a collector for said 
district shall be appointed, who shall perform the 
same duties and receive the same compensation 
and fees as the collector for the district of St. 
John's, in said State. 
' Approved, March 3, 1857. 

Public, XXXVI.— An Act making Appropria* 
tions for the Support of the Army for the year 
ending the thiraeth of June, eighteen hundred 
and fifly-eight. 

Be it enacteti by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled,' ThsLi the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriateu, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otnerwise appropriated, for 
the support of the Army for the year ending the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hunured and fifty- 
eight. 

For expenses of recruiting, transportation of 
recruits, three mo.iths' extra pay to non-commis- 
sioned officers, musicians, and privates on reSn- 
listment, one hundred and ten tnousand dollars. 

For pay of the Army, three million five hun- 
dred and fifty thousand and two dollars. 

For commutation of ofiicers' subsistence, nine 
hundred and ninety-nine thousand two hundred 
and one dollars. 

For pay of officers of the Military Academy, 
one thousand six hundred and eighty dollars. 

For commutation of subsistence of officers of 
the Military Academy, one thousand and twenty- 
two dollars. 

For commutation of forage for officers' horses, 
one hundred and twenty-three thousand nine hun- 
dred and tlikty-six dollars. 

For payments to discharged soldiers for cloth- 
ing not drawn, fifty thousand dollars. 

For payments in lieu of clothing for officers' 
servants, thirty-nine thousand eight liundrcd and 
sixty dollars. 

For subsistence in kind, one million nine hun- 
dred and eighty-nine thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-four dollars. 

For clothing for the Army, camp and garrison 
ec^uipage, eight hundred ana ninety -five tnousand 
six hundred and seven dollars ana seventy-three 
cents, and that hereafter all the accounts and 
vouchers of the disbursing officers of the quarter- 
master's department of the Army shall be audited 
and settled oy the Third Auditor of the Treasury. 

For the regular supplies of the quartermaster's 
department, consisting of fuel for the officers, en- 
listed men, guard, hospitals, storehouses, and 
offices; forage in kind for the horses, mules, and 
oxen of the quartermaster's department at the 
several posts and stations, and vntli the armies in 
the field; for the horses of the two regiments of 
dragoons, the two regiments of cavalry, the regi- 
ment of mounted riflemen, the companies of ligiit 
artillery, and such companies of infantry as may 
be mounted, and for tne authorized number of 
officers' horses when serving in the field and at 
the outposts; of straw for soldiers' bedding; and 
of stationery, including company and other blank- 
books for the Army, certificates for discharged 
soldiers, blank forms for the pay and quarter- 
master's departments; and for the printing of 
division and department orders, Army regula- 
tions, and reports, one million two hundred tnou- 
sand dollars. 

For ihe incidental expenses of the quartermas- 
ter's department, consisting of postage on letters 
and pasKages received and sent by officers of the 



Army on public service; expenses of courts-mar- 
tial and courts of inquiry, including the additional 
compensation to judge advocates, recorders, mem- 
bers, and witnesses, while on that service, under 
the act of March sixteenth, «*igh teen hundred and 
two; extra pay to soldiers employed under the 
direction of the quartermaster s department, in 
the erection of barracks, quarters, storehouses, 
and hospitals; the construction of roads and other 
constant labor, for periods of not less than ten 
days; under the acts of March second, eighteen 
hundred and nineteen, and Auguatfourth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, including those employed 
as clerks at division and department headquarters; 
expenses of expresses to and from the frontier 
posts and armies in the field; of escorts to pay- 
masters, other disbursing officers and trains, when 
military escorts cannot be furnished; expenses 
of the interment of non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers; authorized office furniture; hire of la- 
borers in the quartermaster's department, includ- 
ing hire of interpreters, spies, and guides, for the 
Array; compensation of clerk to officers of the 
quartermaster's department; compensation of 
forage and wa^on-masters, authorized by the act 
of July fifth, eighteen hundred and thirty -eight; 
for the apprehension of deserters, and the ex- 
penses incident to their pursuit; the followino" 
expenditures required for the two regiments of 
dragoons, the two regiments of cavalry, the regi- 
ment of mounted riflemen, and such companies 
of infantry as may be mounted, viz: the purchase 
of traveling forges, blacksmiths' and shoeing 
tools, horse and mule shoes and nails, iron and 
steel for t.hoeing, hire of veterinary surgeons, 
medicines for horses a/id mules, p«cket ropes, 
and shoeing the horses of those coi^s, four hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars. 

For constructing barracks and other buildings 
at posts which it may be necessary to occupy 
during the year; and ror repairing, altering, and 
enlarging buildings at the establit^edposts, includ- 
ing hire or commutation of quarters for officers on 
military duty; hire of quarters for troops, of store- 
houses for the safe-keeping of military stores, 
and of g^unds for summer cantonments; for en- 
campments and temporary frontier stations, six 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For mileage or allowance made to officers of 
the Army for the transportation of themselves and 
their baggage, when traveling on duty without 
troops or escorts, one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For transportation of the Army, including bag- 
gage of the troops when moving either by land or 
water; of clotjiing, camp and garrison equipage 
from the depot at Philadelphia to the severalposts 
and Army depots; horse equipments, and of^ sub- 
sistence from the places of purchase and from the 
places of delivery under contract, to such places 
as the circumstances of the service may require 
it to be sent; of ordnance, ordnance stores, and 
small-arms, from the founderies and armories, to 
the arsenals, fortifications, frontier posts, and 
Army depots; freights, wharfage, tolls, and fer- 
riages; for the purciiase and hire of horses, mules, 
and oxen, and the purchase and repair of wagons, 
carts, drays, ships, and other sea-going vessels 
and boats for the transportation of supplies and 
for garrison purposes; for drayage and cartage 
at the several posts; hire of teamsters; transpor- 
tation of funds for the pay and other disbursing 
departments; the expense-of sailing public trans- 
ports on the various rivers, tlie Quit of Mexico, 
and the Atlantic anj Pacific; and for procuring 
water at such posts as from their situation reouire 
that it be brought from a distance; and for clear- 
ing roads, and removing obstructions from roads, 
harbors, and rivers, to the extent which may be 
required for the actual operations of the troops on 
the frontier, one million eight hundred thousand 
dollars. 

For the purchase of horses for the two regi- 
ments of dragoons, the two regiments of cavaljry, 
the regiment of mounted riflemen, the companies 
of light artillery, and such infantry as it may be 
found necessary to mount at the frontier posts, 
one hundred and ninety thousand dollars. 

For contingencies of^the Army, thirteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the medtcaTand hospital dapartments, op". 
hundred and five thousand^ dollars. 
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For contingent expenses of the adjutant gen- 
eral's department, at division and department 
headquarters, four hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the clerk and messenger 
in the office of the commanding general, two 
thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the office of the 
commanding general, Uiree hundred dollars. 

For armament of fortifications, three hundred 
thousand dollars. 

For ordnance, ordnance stores, and supplies, 
including horse equipments for the mounted regi- 
ments, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For the current expenses of the ordnance ser- 
▼ice, one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

For arsenals, including fifty thousand dollars 
for arsenal in California, one hundred and thirty- 
seven thbusapd two hundred and fifty dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of War to purchase, 
not exceeding seven hunared and fifty -two thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty -one square fe^t of 
ground adjacent to the Washington arsenal, and 
for the use thereof, at a price not exceeding ten 
cents per foot, and for tne purchase of the im- 
provements upon said ground, and for the neces- 
sary draining of a part thereof, eighty thousand 
four hundred and fifty dollars and ten cents. 

For continuing the experiment of sinking ar- 
tesian wells upoa the public lands, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For repairs and new machinery at Springfield 
armory, Massachusetts, sixty-eignt thousand six 
hundred and eighty-five dollars. 

For the erection and completion of the water- 
shops at Springfield armory, seventy thousand 
nine hundrea and eighty-five dollars. 

For repairs and improvements and new ma- 
chinery at Harper's Ferry, thirty-four thousand 
nine hundred and seventy doDars. 

For finishing and furnishing the armory for the 
militia of the District of Columbia, seven thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-seven dollars. 

For surveys for military defenses, geographical 
explorations and reconnaissances for military 
purposes, seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For purchase and repairs of instruments, fif- 
teen thousand dollars. 

For continuing the survey of the northern and 
northwestern lakes, including Lake Superior, fifty 
thousand dollars. 

For printing charts of lake Purveys, five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For machinery, tools and fixtures required for 
an arsenal of construction at Fayeiteville, North 
Carolina, including the cost of pitting the ma- 
chinery in place, fiAy thousand three hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For repairs of tlie Government bridge over Mill 
creek, Old Point Comfort, Virginia, eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

For rebuilding the barracks at Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, which were destroyed by fire on the 
twenty-second January, eighteen nundred and 
fifty-seven, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of stoves for the quarters of 
officers ana soldiers of the Army, twenty tiiou- 
sand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of War to settle the 
accounts of the three officers of the Army who 
were sent to Europe in the year eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five to collect information on military 
affairs, four thousand six hundred and seven dol- 
lars and twenty-nine cents. 

For the purpose of making further tests of gun- 
metal for heavy cannon, twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

For completing the Point Douglas and Saint 
Louis river road, thirty-one thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars and fifty cents. 

For completing the Point Douglas and Fort 
Ripley road, four thousand six hundred and 
ninety-five dollars and one cent. 

For repairing the bridge over Cannon river, two 
thoil&ana dollars. 

Sec. 2. ^nd he it further enteted. That there 
shall be added to the quartermaster's department 
of the Army five military storekeepers, who shall 
^ve the bond and security required by the exist- 
ing law; and they and all otner military store- 
keepers nhall have in kind, and in kipd only, the 
fuel and quarters of first lieutenant of the Army. 



Skc. 3. JJndbeit further enacted. That the master 
armorers at the national armories shall receive 
fifteen hundred dollars each per annum. 

Sec. 4. ,^nd be it further enacted, That the pro- 
visions of the act approved March third, eighteen 
hundred and nineteen, entitled *< An act auUior- 
izing the sale of certain military sites," be, and 
they are hereby, extended to all military sites, or 
to such parts thereof which are, or may become, 
useless ror militar^r purposes: Provided, neverthe- 
less. That nothing in this act, nor in the act above 
mentioned, shall be so construed as to impair in 
any wise the right of the State within which any 
such site or reservation may be situated to impose 
taxes on the same, in like manner as upon other 
lands or property owned by individusis within 
the State after such sale. 

Sec. 5. JInd he it further enacted. That [there be 
appropriated] for pay , subsistence, and commuted 
allowance of six companies of volunteers, called 
into the service of the United States in New Mex- 
ico, in the year eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars; and for 
forage, transportation, camp and garrison equip- 
age, and inciclental expenses of said troops while 
in service, seventy-two thousand five nundred 
dollars; and for reimbursement of the Quarter- 
master's department, for the expenses or a spy 
company , called into service by Brigadier General 
Garland, in the year eighteen hunared and fifty- 
four, ten thousand five hundred and ninety dol- 
lars and sixty cents. 

Sec. 6. »^nd he it further eneicted. That the ap- 
propriations contained in the ** Act making appro- 
priations for improving certain military roads in 
the Territory of Minnesota," approved February 
seventeen, eighteen hundred and fifty -five, shall 
be understood to apply, and are hereby made 
applicable, to the improvement of the said roads, 
as may be judged necessary by the Secretary of 
War, as well as to the purpose of ** cutting out the 
timber," as specified in said act. 

Sec. 7. .And be it further enacted, That for the 
construction of barracks and quarters at a mili- 
tary post, to be established in the northern part 
of Minnesota Territory, for the protection or the 
settlement? on the Reu River of tne North, fifteen 
thousand dollars be appropriated, in addition to 
the sum of five thousand dollars appropriated by 
the act entitled ** An act for the erection of a 
military post on or near the Pembina river, in the 
Territory of Minnesota, and for other purposes," 
approved the seventeenth of February, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five; said post to be located and 
constructed under the direction of the Secretary 
of War, the location to be at such point as he 
shall deem best adapted for the protection of said 
settlement; and so much' of tne aforesaid act, 
approved February seventeen, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, as indicates the location bf said post, 
is hereby repealed. 

Sec 8. ^nd 6e ti /urf&er enacted. That the 
words <* non-commissioned officers, musicians, 
and privates" in the first section of the act enti- 
tled " An act to increase the pay of the rank and 
file of the Army, and to encourage enlistments," 
approved August fourth, eighteen hundred and 
£fly-four, shall be construed to include all en- 
listed men of the Army of the United States. 

Sec. 9. .Snd he it further enacted. That the Sec- 
retary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and required to pay to the State of Arkansas, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, such sums of money as were paid 
by said State, under the authority of the act of 
the Legislature of that State, approved January 
fifth, eighteen hundred and forty-nine, to the 
Benton county militia, called into service by Col- 
onel W. R. Ogden, in July, eighteen hundnid and 
forty-six, under requisition of the Governor of 
that State, to resist incursions of the (Cherokee 
Indians: Provided, That tho amount so to be paid 
shall not exceed the sum of twelve hundred and 
twelve dollars. 

Sec 10. .And he it further enacted, That the 
Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to abolish the Western Military 
Asylum, located at Harrodsburg, Kentucky, and 
under the direction of the President of the United 
States, to sell the said site, fixtures, and other 
property belonging to the same, at such time and 
in such manner as may seem best,al!fl the amount 



arising out of such sale shall be restored to the 
military asylum fund. 

Sbc. 11. Jind be it further enacted. That the 
Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized ana required to cause to be audited and 
settled the accounts of the State of Florida against 
the United States for money advanced by that 
State in payment of volunteers called into ser- 
vice for the suppression of Indian hostilities, in 
eighteen hunared and forty-nine and eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, provided it shall be satis- 
factorily shown that said claims have been actu- 
ally allowed and paid by the State. 

Sec 12. .And be it further enaeUd, That the Sec- 
retary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to settle the actual and necessary 
expenses incurred by the militia called into ser- 
vice in the Territory of New Mexico by acting 
Governor Messervey, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, to suppress Indian hostilities 
in said Territory, upon the presentation by the 
Grovernor of saiu Territory to the said Secretary 
a full, accurate, and detailed statement or estimate 
of the actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
said militia, accompanied by proper vouchers and 
satisfactory proof of the correctness thereof, au- 
thenticated in conformity with the usages of the 
Department, and that the sum of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to carry the provisions 
of this section into effect: Provided, That the said 
Secretary shall be first satisfied that the calling 
out of said militia was necessary and proper for 
the defense of the Territory. 

Sec . 13. .And be it further enacted. That the Sec- 
retary of War be authorized and directed to pay 
to the commissioners appointed by him under the 
provisions of the eleventh section of an act making 
appropriations for certain civil expenses of the 
Government for the year ending the thirtieth of 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty -seven, approved 
August eighteenth, eighteen hundred ana fiAy- 
six, such sums of money for their services and 
expenses as he may deem reasonable and just, 
provided the sum does not exceed in the aggre- 
gate the sum of twelve thousand dollars : ProvSttd, 
That such of these commissioners as were officers 
in the Army be not paid in both capacities. 

Sec 14. Jind be it further enacUd, That for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the joint resolu- 
tion entitled *< Joint resolution directing the pay- 
ment of certain volunteers and militia, under the 
limitations therein prescribed," approved August 
eight, eighteen hundred and forty-six, so much 
money as will be sufficient to pay said volunteers 
who have not been paidi not exceeding four thou- 
sand dollars. 

Sec 15. .And be it further enacted. That for pay- 
ment of the arrearages of salary due to the late 
clerk of the board of Army officers, appointed 
under the act of thirty -first August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fiAy-two, at the time it was dissolved, 
two thousand four hundred and sixty-five dotlara. 

Sec 16. .And he it further enacted,Thtit the joint 
resolution, approved February fifteen, eighteen 
hundred and nrty-five, " authorizing thePresident 
of the United States to confer the title of lieu- 
tenant general by brevet," shall be so construed 
from and after March twenty -ninth, eighteen 
htindred and forty-seven, in favor of the brevet 
lieutenant general appointed under said act, while 
exercising command according to that rank, as 
to entitle him to the pay, allowances, and stalT 
specified in the fifth secuon of the act approved 
May twenty-eight, seventeen hundred ana nine- 
ty-ei^ht, ** authorizing the President to raise a 
provisional army," and also the allowances de- 
scribed in the sixth section of the act approved 
August twenty-third, eighteen hundred ana forty- 
two, " granting additional rations to certain offi- 
cers:" Provided, however, and it u hereby declared^ 
That the brevet lieutenant general shall not, ex- 
cept in time of war, be entitled to more than two 
sids and one secretary; nor shall this act, nor the 
above-mentioned resolution of the fifteenth of 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, have 
any retrospective effect in regard to those who 
were the aids or staff of General Scott ante- 
cedently to his appointment to the rank of brevet 
lieutenant general. 

Appro TED, March 3, 1857. 
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Public, XXXVII. — An Act making Appropria* 
tions for the Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 
cial Expenses of Government for the year 
ending tne thirtieth of. June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight. • 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre' 
sentativen of the United States ofJlinericain Congress 
assembled f That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
die objects hereafter expressed, for the fiscal year 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, namely: 

Legislative. ^ 

For compensation and mileage of Senators, 
three hundred and thirty-three thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation of the ofiicers, clerks, mes- 
sengers, and others, receiving an annual salary in 
the service of the Senate, viz: Secretary of the 
Senate, three thousand six hundred dollars; ofii- 
cer charged with disbursements of the Senate, 
four hundred and eighty dollars; chief clerk, two 
thousand five hundred (follars; principal clerk and 
principal executive clerk in the ofiice of the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, at two thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty dollars each; eight clerks in office 
of the Secretary of the Senate, at one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty dollars each ; koeper of the 
stationery, one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
two dollars; two messengers, one at one thousand 
and eighty dollars, and one at seven hundred and 
fifty dollars; one page, at five hundred dollars; 
Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, two thousand 
dollars; Assistant Doorkeeper, one thousand 
seven hundred dollars; Postmaster to the Senate, 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars; 
Assistant Postmaster and mail carrier, one thou- 
sand four hundred and forty dollars; two mail 
boys, at nine hundred dollars each; superintend- 
ent of the document room , one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars; two assistants in document room, at 
one thousand two hundred dollars each; superin- 
tendent of the folding room, one thousand five 
hundred dollars; two messengers, actin? as as- 
sistant dporkeepers, at one thousand five hundred 
dollars each; sixteen messengers, at one thousand 
two hundred dollars each; superintendent in 
charge of Senate furnaces, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars; assistant in charge of ftj maces, six 
hundred dollars ^ laborer in private passage, six 
hundred dollars; two laborers, at four hundred 
and eighty dollars each ; clerk or secretary to the 
President of the Senate, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-two dollars; draughtsman, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars; Chap- 
Iain of Senate, seven hundred and fifty dollars; 
clerk to the Committee on Finance, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty dollars; clerk to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, two thousand one hundred and 
ninety dollars; clerk of printing records, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty dollars — making 
seventy-nine thousand six hundred and seventy- 
four dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of the Senate, viz: 

For binding, fifty thousand dollars. 

For litho«^raphing and engraving, forty-five 
thousand dollars. 

For stationery, twelve thousand dollars. 

For newspapers, three thousand dollars. 

For Congressional Globe and binding the same, 
forty-four thousand nine hundred and sixty-four 
dollars and eighty cents — the publisher to fold, 
hind, and deliver the same to the order of the 
Senate within ninety days after the adjournment 
of each session of Cfongress, forsixty-threc cents 
per volume. 

For reporting proceedings, fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

For clerks to committeas, pages, police, horses, 
and carryalls, thirty -six thousand nine Ifundred 
and fifty-five dollars and twenty cents. 

For miscellaneoup items, twenty thousand dol- 
lars. 

For compensation and mileage of members of 
the House of Representatives and Delegates from 
Territories, one*Riillion two hundred and forty- 
eight thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation of the ofiicers, clerks, messen- 
gerSf and others receiving an annual salary in the 
•erviceof the Heuaeof Representatives, viz: Clerk 



of the House of Representatives, three thousand 
six hundred dollars; two clerks, at two thousand 
one hundred and sixty dollars each; seven clerks, 
at one tjAousand eight hundred dollars; clerk in 
charge of books for members, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars; readingclerk,one thousand eight 
hundred dollars; Librarian, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars; clerk in charge of the station- 
ery, one thousand eight hundred dollars; princi- 
pal messenger in the office, one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-two dollars; three messengers, 
at one thousand two hundred dollars each; Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, two thousand one hundred and 
sixty dollars; clerk to the Sergeant-at-Arms,one 
thousand eight hundred dollars; messenger to the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars; Postmaster, two thousand one hundred and 
sixty dollars; one messenger in the office, one 
thousand seven hundred and forfry dollars; four 
messengers, at one thousand four, hundred and 
forty dollars each ; Doorkeeper, two thousand one 
hundred and sixty dollars; superintendent of the 
folding-room, -one thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars; superintendent and assistant in the docu- 
ment-room, at one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-two dollars each; messenger in charge of 
the Hall, seventeen hundred and forty dollars; 
five messengers, at one thousand five hundred 
dollars each; eight messengers, at one thousand 
two hundred dollars each ; messenger to the 
Speaker, one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
two dollars; Chaplain, seven hundred and fifty 
dollars; clerk to the Committee of Claims, one 
thousand eight hundred dollars; clerk to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars — making eighty thousand two 
hundred and ninety-eight dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, viz: 

For binding documents, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars. ( 

For furniture, repairs, and boxes for members, 
twelve thousand dollars. 

For stationery, twenty thousand dollars. 

For horses, carriages, and saddle horses, five 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For fuel, oil, and candles, three thousand six 
hundred dollars. 

For newspapers, twelve thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For engraving, electrotyping, and lithograph- 
ing, one hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 

For Capitol police, five thousand eight hundred 
and ninety dollars. 

For laborers, three thousand dollars. 

For pages and mail boys, eight thousand five 
hundred and eighty dollars. 

For folding documents, including pay of fold- 
ers, wrapping paper, twine, and paste, thirty-five 
thousand dollars. 

For twenty-four copies of the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix ror each member and Del- 
egate of the first session of the Thirty-Fifth 
Congress, thirty-four thousand seven hundred 
and four dbllars. 

For binding twenty-four copies of the Con- 
gressional Globe and 'Appendix for each member 
and Delegate of the first session of the Thirty- 
Fifth Congress, sixteen thousand six hundred 
and fifty-seven dollars and ninety-two cents: 
Provided, That no greater price shall be paid for 
the same than seventy cents for each volume or 
part, actually bound and delivered. 

For reporting the debates of the first session of 
the Thirty-Fifth Congress, twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

For one hundred copies of the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix, and for binding the same, 
for the first session of the Thirty-Fifth Congress, 
for the use of the library of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, two thousand dollars. 

For the compensation of the draughtsman and 
clerks employed upon the land maps, clerks to 
conunittces, and temporary clerks in the office 
of the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
twenty -eight thousand four hundred and sixty 
dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, fifty thousand dollars. 

Library of Congress, 
For compensation of librarian, three assistant 
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librarians, and messenger, nine thousand dol- 
lars. 

For contingent expenses of said library, one 
thousand dollars. 

For coal, and fireman for furnaces to warm the 
library, six hundred dollars. 

For purchase of books for said library, five 
thousand dollars. 

For purchase of law books for said library , two 
thousand dollars. 

For paper, printing, and binding a complete 
catalogue of the books in the Library of Con- 
gress, four thousand dollars, under the direction 
of the Library Committee of Congress. 

^ PvJblic Printing. 

For compensation of the Superintendent of 
Public Printing, and the clerks and messenger 
in his office, eleven thousand five hundred and 
fourteen dollars. 

For contingent expenses of his office, viz: For 
blank-books, stationery, postage, advertising for 
proposals for paper, furniture, traveling expenses, 
and miscellaneous items, two thousand three hun- 
dred dollars. 

For rent of wareroom, two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For cartage and labor in storing and transpor- 
tation of paper, five hundred and fifty dollars. 

Court <if Claims. 

For salaries of three judges of the Court of 
Claims, the solicitor, assistant solicitor, deputy 
solicitor, clerk and assistant clerk, and messen- 
ger thereof, twenty-seven thousand three hundred 
dollars. ^ 

For stationery, fuel, gas, labor, printing, and 
miscellaneous items for the Court of Claims, threet 
thousand dollars. 

For commissioners' fees for taking testimony 
in behalf of the Government, fees of witnesses 
and of agents or attorneys to be appointed by the 
solicitor, to attend to the taking of depositions, 
one thousand five hu/idred dollars. 

For additional furniture and fittingup of rooms, 
rendered necessary by the appointment of assist- 
ant and deputy soiicitorv, and an assistant clerk, 
and by an accumulation of the files of the court, 
and for the accommodation of books for the court 
officers, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For paper required for the printing of (he first 
session of the Thirty-Fifth Congress, one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-nine dollars. 

For printing required for the first session of the 
Thirty-Fifth Congress, one hundred and thirty- 
two thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Executive. 

For compensation of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the Vice President of the 
United States, eight thousand dollars. 

For compensation to secretary to sign patente 
for lands, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

Department qf State. 

For compensation of the Secretary of State, and 
Assistant Secretary of State, clerks, messenger, 
assistant messenger, and laborers in his office, 
fifty-six thousand four hundred dollars. 

For tke Incidental and Contingent Expenses cf said 

Department. 

For publishing the laws in pamphlet form and 
in the newspapers of the States and Territories, 
and in the city of Washington, twenty thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-five dollars. ^ 

For proof-reading, packing, and distributing 
laws and documents, including eases and trans- 
portation, fifteen thousand two hundred dollars. 

For stationery, blank-books, binding,fumiture, 
repairs, painting and glazing, six thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For copper-plate printing, books, and maps, 
two thousand dollars. 

For newspapers, six hundred dollars. 

For extra clerk hire and copying, two thousand 
dollars; said clerks to be employed only during 
the session of Congress, or when indispensably 
neoessary, to enable the Department to answer 
some call made by either House of Cong^ss at 
one session to be answered at another. 

For roiscellaneoue items, two thousand dot'' 
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For compiling and supervising the publication 
of the Biennial Kegister, fire hundred dollars. 

To enable the ^cretary of State tc purchase 
fifty copies, each, of volumes twenty and twenty- 
one of Howard's Reports of the Decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, five hundred 
dollars. 

^orthtast JSxectdive BvMding, 

For compensation of four watchmen and two 
laborers of the northeast executive building, three 
thousand six hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said buildins, viz: 
for fuel, light, and repairs, three thousand three 
hundred dollars. 

TVeosury Department. ^ 

For compensation of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, clerks, 
messenger, assistant messenger, and laborers in 
hia office, forty-eight thousand six hundred dol- 
lars. 

For compensation of the First Comptroller, and 
the clerks, messenger, and laborers m his office, 
twenty-eight thousand three hundred and forty 
dollars. 

For compensation of the Second Comptroller, 
and the clerks, messenger, and laborer in his 
office, twenty-six thousand eight hundred and 
forty dollars. ' 

For compensation of the First Auditor, and the 
clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and la- 
borer in his office, thirty-five thousand nine hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Second Auditor, and 
the clerks, messenger, assistfeint messenger, and 
laborer in his office, thirty-five thousand five 
hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Third Auditor, and 
the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborers in his office, one hundred and thirty-two 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Fourth Auditor, and 
the clerks, messenger, and assistant messenger in 
his office, twenty-seven thousand seven hundred 
and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Fiflh Auditor, and 
the clerks, messenger, and laborer in his office, 
seventeen thousand eight hundred and forty dol- 
lars. 

For compensation of the Auditor of the Treas- 
ury for the I'osI Office Department, and the clerics, 
messenger, assistant messenger, and laborers in 
his office, one hundred and sixty-five thousand 
three hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Treasurer of the Uni- 
ted States, and the clerks, messenger, assistant 
messenger, and laborers in his office, twenty-five 
thousand seven hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Register of the Treas- 
ury, a|id the clerks, messenger, assistant messen- 
ger, and laborers in his office, fifty thousand 
three hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Solicitor of the Treas- 
ury, and the clerks and messenger in his office, 
seventeen thousand one hundred and forty dol- 
lars. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, and the clerks, messenger, and laborer in 
his office, twenty thousand four hundred and 
forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, 
and laborer of the Light-House Board, nine thou- 
sand two hundred and forty dollars. 

Contingent Expenses qfthe Th'etsury Deptrtment, 

In the office of the Secretary of the Treasury: 
Forcopyin?, blank-books, stationery, binding, 
sealing ships^ registers, translating fj^reign lan- 
guajges, advertising, and extra clerk -hire for pre- 
paring and collecting information to beidid before 
Congress — said clerks to be employed only during 
the session of Congress, or when indispensably 
necessary to enable the Department to answer 
some call made by either House of Congress at 
one session to be answered at another ; and no 
such extra clerk shall receive more than three 
dollars and thirty-three and one third cents per 
day for the time actually and necessarily em- 
ployed — and for miscellaneous items, thirteen 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

In the office of the First Comptroller: 
For furniture, blank-books, binding, stationery. 



public documents. State and territorial statutes, 
and miscellaneous items, one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

In the office of the Second Comptroller: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, pay for 
the National Intelligencer and Union, to oe filed 
and preserved for the use of the office, office fur- 
niture, and miscellaneous items, one thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

In the office of the First Auditor: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, <fffice 
furniture, cases for records and official papers, 
and miscellaneous items, including subscription 
for the Union and National Intelligencer, to be 
filed for the use of the office, one thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

In the office of the Second Auditor: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery , office fur- 
niture, and miscellaneous items, including two of 
the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and 
preserved for the use of the office, one thousand 
two hundred dollars. 

In the office of the Third Auditor: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, office f\ir- 
niture, carpeting, two newspaperu, the Union and 
Intelligencer, preserving files and papers, bounty- 
land service, miscellaneous items, and arrearages, 
three thousand five hundred and forty dollars. 

In the office of the Fourth Auditor: 
For stationery, books, binding, labor, and mis- 
cellaneous items, one thousand one hundred dol- 
lars. 

In the office of the Fifth Auditor: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, office fur- 
niture, carpeting, and miscellaneous expenses, in 
which are included two daily newspapers, six 
hundred dollars. 

In the office of the Auditor of the Treasury 
for the Post Office Department: 
For stationery, blank-books, binding, and rul- 
ing, ten thousand and fifty dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, for file-boards, re- 
pairs, cases and desks for safe-keeping of papers, 
furniture, lights, washing towels, ice, horse for 
messenger, telegraphic dispatches, and stoves, 
two thousand five hundred dollars. 

In the office of the Treasurer: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. 

In the office of the Register: 
For ruling and full binding books for recording 
collectors' quarterly abstracts of commerce and 
navigation, and blank abstracts for their use, 
blank-books, binding and stationery, arranging 
and binding canceled marine papers, cases for 
official papers and records, and miscellaneous 
items, including office furniture and carpeting, 
seven thousand dollars. 

In the office of the Solicitor: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, labor, 
and miscellaneous items, and for statutes and re- 
ports, two thousand two hundred dollars. 

In the office of the Commissioner of Customs: 
For blank-books, stationery, and miscellaneous 
items, two thousand dollars. 

Light-House Board : 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, miscel- 
laneous expenses, and postage, seven hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For the General Ptarposes of the SovUheast Exeentive 

BuUding. 

For compensation of eight watchmen and nine 
laborers of the southeast executive building, ten 
thousand two hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said building, viz: 
Fuel, lights, repairs, and miscellaneous, eight 

thousand five hundred dollars.^ 
For compensation of four watchmen and two 

laborers for the south extension of the southeast 

executive building, three thousand six hundred 

dollars. 
For contingent expenses of said building, fuel, 

and miscellaneous items, three thousand dollars. 

Department of the Interior. 

For compensaiion of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the clerks, messengers, assistant mes- 



sengers, watchmen, and laborers in his office, 
thirty-six thousand nine hundred dollars. 

For Compensation of the Commissioner of th« 
Qeneral Land Office, and the recorder, draughts- 
man, assistant draughtsman, clerks, roessengers. 
assistant messengers, packers, watchmen, and 
laborers in his office, one hundred and seventy- 
two thousand and ninety dollars. 

For additional clerks in the General Land 
Office, under the act of third March, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-five, granting bounty 
lands, and for laborers employed theiein, fifly- 
eip^ht thousand four hundred dollars: Provided^ 
That the Secretary of the Interior, at his discre- 
tion, shall be,«nd he is hereby, authorized to use 
any portion of said appropriation for piece-work, 
or by the day, week, month, or year, at such rato 
or rates as he may deem just and fair. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affiaiirs, and the clerks, messen^r, assistant 
messenger, watchmen, and laborer in his office, 
thirty-one thousand seven hundred and forty 
dollars. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, and the clerks, messenger, assistant mes- 
senger, and laborers in his office, one hundred 
and nine thousand three hundred and forty dol- 
lars. 

For compensation of the Commissioner of 
Public Buildings, and the clerk in his office, three 
thousand two hundred dollars 

Contingent Expenses — Department of the Interior. 
Office of the Secretary of the Interior: 

For books, stationery, furniture, fuel, lights, 
and other contingencies, and for books and mapa 
for the library, seveL thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. 

General Land Office: 

For cash system and military patents, under 
laws prior to twenty-eighth September, eighteen 
hundr^ and fifty; patent and other records; 
tract-books and bfank -books for this and the dis- 
trict land offices; binding plats and field-notes; 
stationery, furniture and repairs of same, and 
miscellaneous items, including two of the daily 
city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and pre- 
served for the use of the office, thirty-tiiree thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses, in addition, under 
swamp land act of twenty -eighth September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty, military bounty acta 
of twenty-eighth September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty, and twenty-second March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, and act thirty-first August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, for the satisfac- 
tion of Virginia land warrants, twenty-six thou- 
sand one hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses necessary to carry out 
the provisions of tne act of third March, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, granting 
bounty lands, to wit: For patents, patent ana 
other records, stationery , and miscellaneous items 
under said act, thirteen thousand dollars. 

For records and patents for donation and other 
claims on the Pacific slope and elsewhere, two 
thousand dollars. 

For fuel, lights, and incidental expenses attend- 
ing the same, including pay of furnace-keepers, 
four thousand dollars. 

For desks, cases, and other fixtures, to com- 
plete furnishing the office, and for the accom- 
modation of the rapidly-increasing records and 
papers therein, five thousaud dollars. 

Office of Indian Affairs: 

For blank-books, binding, stationeiy, fuel, and 
lights, and miscellaneous items, incluaing two of 
the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, and 
preserved for the use of the office, thrae thousand 
dollars. 

Pension Office: 

For Stationery, binding books, fomitare, and 
repairing the same, and miscellaneous items, in- 
cluding two of the daily city rewspapers, to ba 
filed, bound, and oreserved for the use of the 
office, ten thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses in the said office under 
the bounty land act of third MaftRi, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty -five. 

For rem of rooms, stationery, engraving platos 
for bounty land warrants, paper, and printing the 
same, binding books, blunk-uooks for registers. 
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of)!cc furniture, and tniscellancous items, thirty- 
thousand dollars: Provided^ Aotofter, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, at hia discretion, shall be 
authorized to use any portion of said appropri- 
ation for work by the day, week, month, or y«ar, 
at such rates as he may deem just and fair. 

Surveyors General and their Clerks. 

For compensation of the surveyor ^neral north- 
west of the Ohio, and the clerks in his office ,^ight 
thousand three hundred dollars. And it is hereby 
made the duty of the Secretary of the Interior, 
as soon after the passage of this act as may be, 
to cause the said office to be removed to the city 
of Saint Paul, in the Territory qf Minnesota, and 
to make the necessary provisions for immediate 
and effective operations. And when so remov^ed 
the duties of said surveyor general shall be co- 
extensive with the limits of the future State 
of Minnesota, as prescribed in the act entitled 
** An act to authorize the people of tho-Territory 
of Minnesota to form a constitution and State 
government, preparatory to their admission into 
the Unioii on an equal footing with the original 
States,*' approved February twenty-sixth, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-seven. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Ilhnois ana Missouri, and the clerks in his office, 
five thousand eight hundred and twenty dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Louisiana, and the clerks in his office, four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Florida, and the clerks in his office, five thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Wisconsin and Iowa, and the clerks in his office, 
ei^ht thousaiyl three hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Arkansas, and the clerkd in his office, eight thou- 
sand three hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Or(!2:on, and the clerks in his office, seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For rent of surveyor general's office in Oregon, 
fuel, books, stationery, and other incidental ex- 
penses, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
CaHfornia, and the clerks in his ofiice, fifteen 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the surv'eyor general of 
Washington Tejrritory,and the clerks in his office, 
seven thousand dollars. 

For office rent for the surveyor general of Wash- 
in<^ton Territory, 'fuel, books, stationery, and 
other incidental expenses, three thousand dol- 
lars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
New Mexico, and the clerks in his ofiice, s^ven 
thousand dollars. 

Forcompensaflon of translators in the t>ffico of 
the surveyor general of New Mexico, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the purchase of Spanish and Mexican law 
books for the office of the surveyor general of 
New Mexico, required as authorities in the inves- 
tigation o*f private land claims, five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For rent of the surveyor general's office in New 
Mexico, fuel, books, stationery, and other inci- 
dental expenses, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation of the surveyor general of 
Kansas and Nebraska, and the clerks in his office, 
eight thousand three hundred dollars. 

For compensfClion of the surveyor general of 
Utah, and the clerks in his office, eight thousand 
dollars; and that the salary of the surveyor gen- 
eral of Utah shall be four tnoushnd dollars a year 
from the first day'of January, eighteen hundrea 
and fifty-six. 

, For fuel, books, stationery, furniture, and (flher 
incidental expenses of the office of the surveyor 
general of Utah Territory, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation of clerks in the offices of the 
iurveyors general, to bo apportioned to them ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the public service, 
and to be employed in transcribing field-notes of 
surveys, for the purpose of preserving them at 

the seat of Govern men t| forty-one thousand dol- 
lars. 

For salary of the recorder of land titles in Mia- 
•oun, five hundred dollars. 

New Skriks.— No. «7, 



Wat Department, 

For compensation of the Secretary of War, 
and the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, 
and laborer in his office, tWeniy-two thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Adjutant General, tliirteen 
thousand six hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the (Quartermaster General, six- 
teen thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of War to employ tem- 
porary clerks in the office of the Cluartcrmaster 
General on bounty land service, five thousand 
dollars. 

For compensation m the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Paymaster General, twelve 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, 
and laborer in the office of the Commissary Gen- 
eral, ten thouisnd and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the ofiice of the Surgeon General, five thousand 
two hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, 
and laborer in the office of Topographical Engi- 
neers, ten thousand six hundred and forty dol- 
lars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Chief Engineer, eight thousand 
two. hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the clerks and messenger 
in the office of the Colonel of Ordnance, twelve 
thousand two hundred and forty dollars. 

CwfUingeiU Expenses qfthe }Var Deparltneni, 

Office of the Secretary of War; 
For blank-books, stationery, books, maps, 
plans, extra clerk-hire, and miscellaneous items, 
four thousand five hundred dollars. 

. Office of the Adjutant General: 
For' blank-books, binding, stationery , and mis- 
cellaneous items, two thousand dollars. 

Office of the duartermaster General: 
For blank-books, bindings stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. 

Office of the Paymaster General: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, five hundred dollars. 

Office of the Commissary General: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, adver- 
tising, and miscellaneous items, two thousiiid five 
hundi'ed dollars. 

- Office of the Chief Engineer: 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, including two daily Waa'hington 
papers, nine hundred dollars. 

Office of the Surgeon General: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, four hundred dollars. 

Office of the Cplonel of Ordnance: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items, nine hundred and fifty dollars. 

Office of tlie Colonel of Topographical Engi- 
neers: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
eellaneoujb items, one thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. 

For the General Purposes of the Mrtkwest Executive 

Building, 

For compensation of four watchmen and two 
laborers of the Northwest Executive building, 
three thousand six hundred dollars. 

For fuel, light, and miscellaneous items, four 
thousand dollars. 

For the General Purposes of the Buildings comer of 
Fand Seventeenth Streets, 

Forcompensation of superintendent, four watch- 
men, and two laborers for said building, three 
thousand eight hundrec^and fifty dollars. 

For fuel, compensation of firemen, and miscel- 
laneous items, four thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars. 

J^avy Department, 

Forcompensation of the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the clerks, mes^nger, assistant messenger, 
and laborer in his ofece, twenty-nine thousand 
six hundred dollars. 



For compensation of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance and Hydrography, and the clerks, 
messenger, and laborer in his office, twelve thou- 
sand three hundred and forty dollars. • 

For comnensatiop of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Navy -Yards and Docks, and the clerks, mes- 
senger^and laborer in his office, fourteen thousand 
one hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Construction, Equipment, and Repairs, and of 
the Engineer-in-Chief,and the clerks, messenger, 
and laborers in his office, twenty-one thousand 
three hundred and f^rty dollars. 

For cTJVnpcnsation of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer, in the Bureau of Provisions and Cloth- 
ing, eight thousand eight hundred and forty dol- 
lars. 

For compensation of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery, and the clerks, mes- 
senger, and laborer in his office, nine thousand 
five hundred and forty dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to pay the 
salary of Professor James P. Espy for the current 
fiscal yearending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-seven, two thousand dollars, the pay fnent 
to be made in the same manner and under the like 
control as former appropriations, for meteorolo- 
gical observatioiie; and also for the yearending 
thirtieth of June,eigl^teen hundred ^nd fifty -eight, 
two thousand dollars. • 

Contingent Expenses of the ATavy DepartmnU. 

Office Secretary of the Navy: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, news- 
papers, periodicals, and miscellaneous items, fWo 
thousand eight hundred and forty dollars. 

Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography: 
Forblank-books, stationery, and miscellaneoas 
items, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

Bureau of Yards and Docks: 
For stationery, books, plans, and drawings, 
eight hundred dollars. 

Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and Re- 
pairs: / 
For olank-bboks, binding, stationery, printing, 
and miscellaneous items, eight hundred dollars. 

Bureau of Provisions and Clothing: 
For blank-books, stationery ^nd miscellane- 
ous items, seven hundred dollars. 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: 
For blank-books, stationery, and miscellaneous 
items, four hundred and fifty dollars. * 

For the General Purposes of the Southwest Executive 

Building, 

For compensation of four watchmen of the 
Southwest Executive building, two thousand four 
hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said building, viz: 

For labor, fuel, lights, and miscellaneous items, 

three thousand ninchundred and thirteen dollars. 

Post Office Department. 
For compensation of the Postmaster General, 
three Assistant Postmasters General, and the 
clerkS| messenger, assistant messengers, watch- 
men, and laborers of said Department, one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven thousuna two hundred dol- 
lars. 

Contingent Expenses qfsaid Department, 

For blank-books, binding, and stationery, fuel 
for the General Post Office building, including 
the Auditor's office, oil, gas, and candles, print- 
ing, day watchman, and for miscellaneouB items, 
ten thousand dollars. 

For repairs of the General Post Office building, 
for office furniture, glazinfi", painting, whitewash- 
ing, and for keeping the fire-places and furnaces 
in order, three thousand dollars. 

For the payment of temporary clerk hire in the 
Post Office Department, m view of the amount 
of extra labor growing out of the lettings of mail 
contracts, six hundrea dollars. 

For compensation of clerks employed tempora- 
rily in the office of the Postmaster Ucoeral prior 
to the thirty-first December, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, sixteen hundred and eighty-four 
dollars, and seventy-one cents, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary. 

Piintingfor the Executive Departments, 

For paper and printing for the executive de- 
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partmentfl, includiog the paper, printing, and 
bidding of the annual statements of commerce 
and navigation of the United States; the Biennial 
Reo:i8ter^nd the paper and printing of the annual 
estimates of appropriations, fifty-eight thousand 
two hundred and eighteen dollars. 

Mint of the UniUd States at Philadelphia. 

For salaries of the director, treasurer, assayer, 
melter and refiner, chief coiner and engraver, as- 
sistant cbsayer, assistant melter and refiner, and 
seven clerks, twenty-seven thousand nine hun- 
dred dollars. ^ 

For wages of workmen and adjusters, seventy- 
four thousand eight hundred dollars. . 

For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 
ing wastage, in addition to other available funds, 
seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For specimens of ores and coins to be reserved 
at the Mint, three hundred dollars. 

For transportation of bullion from New York 
assay oifidb to the United States Mint for coin- 
age, ten thous^d dollars. 

M San FraneiMeOf Caltfomia, 

For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, as- 
sayer, melter and refiner, coiner, and five clerks, 
twenty-eight thousand dollars. 

For wages of workmen and adjusters, one hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For incfdental and contingent expenses, in- 
cluding wastage, in addition to other available 
funds, ninety-four thousand seven hundred and 
fifteen dollars. 

« • M ^evf Orleans. 

For salaries of superintendent, treasurer, as- 
sayer, coiner, melter and refiner, and three clerks, 
seventeen thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For waged of workmen, twenty -seven thousand 
dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, in- 
cluding wastage, in addition to other available 
funds, twenty-two thousand two hundred dollars. 

M Charlotte, ^orth CoKblina. 

For salaries ofisuperintendent, coiner, assayer, 
And derk, six thousand dollars. 

For wages of workmen, three thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, in- 
cluding wastage, in addition to other available 
funds, two thousand one hundred dollars. 

M Dahlonega, Georgia. 

For salaries of superintendent, coiner, assayer, 
and clerk, six thousand dollars. 

For wages of workmen, two thousand eight 
hundred and eighty dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, in- 
cluding wastage, in addition to other available 
funds, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

^ssay 'Office, J^Teuj York. 

For salaries of ofiicers and clerks, twenty-four 
thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For wages of workmen, twenty-six thousand 
seven hundred dollars, in addition to an available 
balance of former appropriations. 

Government in the Territories. 

TCRRITORT OP OREGON. 

Tor salaries of Governor, three judges, and 
secretary, twelve thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

. TERRITORY OF MINNESOTA. 

For salaries of Governor, three judges, and 
secretary, nine thousand three hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand dollars. 

-For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Lcgislaftve Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty -six 
thousand dollars. 

TERRITORT OP NEW MEXICO. 

For salaries of Governor, superintendent of In- 
dian afilEiirs, three judges, and secretary, twelve 
thousand five hundred dollars. 



For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Xo enable the Governor to employ an interpre- 
ter or translator, five hundred dollars. 

TERRITORY OF UTAH. 

For salaries of Governor, superintendent of 
Indian affairs, three judges, and secretary, twelve 
thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand three hundred and twenty-seven ciollars 
and thirty cents, to discharge such sums as the 
accounting officers may deem to have been ne- 
cessarily expended by the Executive of stfid Ter- 
ritory Quring the years eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, eighteen hundred and fifty -six, and 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven. 

TERRITORY OP WASHINGTON. 

For salaries of Governor, superintendent of 
Indian affairs, three judges, and secretary, twelve 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Asscnlbly, officers, clerks, ^d 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

TERRITORY OF NEBRASKA. 

For salaries of Governor, three judsres, and 
secretary, ten thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contipffent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the Assembly, twenty- 
three mousand dqllars. 

TERRITORY OF KANSAS. 

For salaries of Governor, three iudges, and 
secretary, ten thousand five hundreo dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said Territory, one 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, and 
contingent expenses of the- Assembly, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For extraordinary expenses of the executive 
office, six thousand dollars. 

Judiciary, 

For salaries of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court and eight associate justices, fifty-four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. / 

For salaries of the district judges, one hundred 
and one thousand two hundred and fifly dollars. 

For salary of the circuit judge of California, 
six thousana dollars. And that the annual salary 
of the juda:e of the United States for the northern 
districtof Illinois shall hereafter be three thousand 
five hundred dollars. And that the annual salary 
of the district judge of the United Sitftes for the 
district of Wisconsin shall hereafter be twenty- 
five hundred dollars. That the salary of the jud^e 
of the United States district court for the district 
of Michigan shall be three thousand dollars per 
annum from and after the passage of this act. 

For salaries of the chief justice of the District 
of Columbia, the associate judges, and the judges 
of the criminal court, and the orphans '^court, 
eleven thousand seven hundred dollars: Provided, 
That the salary of the chief justice of the circuit 
court of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia shall be three thousand seven hundred and 
fifty dollars per annum^and the salaries of the 
associate judges, three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars per annum, to be paid quarterly: and that the 
salary of the judge of the orphans' court of the 
District of Columbia Shall hereafter be two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars per annum, payable 
quarterly. 

Office qfthe Attorney General. 

For salaries of the Attorney General, and the 



clerks and messenger in his office, eighteen thou- 
sand one hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the office of the 
Attorney General, one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

J^or purchase of law and necessary books, and 
binding, for the office of the Attorney General, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the purchase of deficient 9tate reports and 
statutes for the office of the Attorney General, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For fuel and labor for the office uf the Attorney 
General, five hundred dollars. 

For office furniture and book-eases for office of 
the Attorney General, five hundred dollars. 

For salaries oF two commissioners to codify 
laws of the District of Columbia, two thousand 
five iiundred dollars. 

For salary of the reporter of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, one thousand three hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation of the district attorneys, 
eleven thousand five hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation of the marshals»^n thou- 
sand dollars. 

Independent TVeaswy. ^ 

For salaries of the assistant trei^surers of the 
United States at New York, Boston, Charleston, 
and St. Louis, sixteen thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For additional salaries of the treasurer of the 
Mint at Philadelphia of one thousand dollars, and 
of the treasurer of the branch Mint at New Or- 
leans of five hundred dollars, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For salaries of six of the additional clerks au- 
thorized by the acts of sixth August, eighteen 
hundred and forty-six, twelfth August, eighteen 
hundred and forty -eighty third March, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one, thirty-first August, eigh* 
teen hundred and fifly-two, and fourth August, . 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four. 

For salary of additional clerk in office of assist- 
ant treasurer at Boston, one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 

For salaries of clerks, messengers, and watch* 
men in the office of the Assistant Treasurer at 
New York, thirteen thousand nine hundred dol- 
lars. 

For salary of a clerk to the treasurer of the 
branch. Mint at San Francisco, California, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

Fpr contingent expenses under the act for the 
safe-keeping, collecting, transfer, and disburse- 
ment of the public revenue, of sixth August, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-six, ten thousand dollars, 
in addition to premium received on transfer drafts: 
Provided, That no part of said sum shall be ex* 
pended for clerical services. 

For oompensation to special agents to examine ^ 
the books, accounts and money on hand of the 
several depositaries, under the act of sixth Au~ 
gust, eighteen hundred and forty-six, five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For compensation to such persons as may be 
designate by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
receive and keep the public money, under the fif- 
teenth section of the act of sixth August, eighteen 
hundred and forty-six, for the additional services 
required under that act, at the same rates provided 
in the act approved second.March, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three, and under the same restric- 
tions and limitations, five thousand dollars. 

For salaries of nine supervising and fifty local 
inspectors, appointed unoer act thirtieth August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty- two, for the beUer pro- 
tection of the lives of passengers by steamboats, 
^ith traveling and otner expenses incurred by 
them, eighty thousand dollars. 

Expenses of the CoUeetion qfRetenuefrem Lands. 

To meet the expenses of collecting the revenue 
from the sale of public lands in the several States 
and Territories, yn addition to the balances of 
former appropriations: 

For salaries and confmisstbns of registers of 
land offices and receivers of public moneys, two 
hundred and ten thousand five hundred dollars. 

For expenses of depositing public moneys by 
receivers of public moneys, Uiirty-nine^thousaud 
seven hundred dollars. 
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For tDcidental expenses of the several land 
offices^ fifteen thousand five hundred dollars. 

Penitentiary, 

" For compensation of the warden, clerk, physi- 
cian, chaplain, aBsistant keepers, guards, and 
matron of the penitentiary of the District of 
Columbia, twelve thousand five hundred and 
forty dollars. 

For compensation of three inspectors of said 
penitentiary, seven hundred and nfty dollars. 

For the support and maintenance of said peni- 
tentiary, four thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
five dollars. 

ForlheFrtMirvaiumofthe ColUelion$<tf the Exploring 
■ Expedition, 

For compensation. of keepers, watchmen, and 
laborers therefor, three thousand four hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses, two hundred dol- 
hrs. 

For the construction and erection of suitable 
cases to receive the collections of the United 
States exploring* expedition, and others,- in geol- 
ogy, mineralogy, belonging to the United States, 
now in the Patent Office and elsewhere inWash- 
ififfton, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the expense of the transfer of these collec- 
tions, and the permanent arrangement of the 
G^ses, two thousand dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the Supreme, 
circuit, and district courts of the United States, 
including the District of Columbia; also for jurors 
and witnesses, in aid of the f\inds arising from 
fines, penalties, and forfeitures incurred in the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-eight, and previous years; and like- 
wise for defraying the expenses of suits in which 
the United States are concerned, and of prosecu- 
tions for offenses committed against the United 
Statesyand for the safe-keeping of prisoners, one 
million dollars. 

To pay for furniture for the district court room 
of the eastern district of Virginia, heretofore pur- 
chased by the marshal of that district, two hun- 
dred and forty-nine dollars. 

For stationery, blank-books, plans, drawings, 
and other contingent expenses of the office of ue 
Commissioner of Public Buildings, two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For compensation in part for the messenger in 
charge of the main fVirnace in the Capitol, four 
hunured and twenty dollars. 

For compensation to the laborer in charge of 
the water-closets in the Capitol, four hundred and 
thirty-eight dollars. 

For compensation to the public gardener, one 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

For compensation* of eighteen laborers em- 
ployed in the public grounds and President's 
garden, ten thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For compensation of Uie keeper of the western 
gate, Capitol square, eight hundred and seventy- 
six dollars. 

For compensation of two day watchmen em- 
ployed in tlie Capitol square, one thousand two 
Lundred dollars. 

For compensation of two-night watchmen em- 
ployed at the President's House, one thousand 
' two hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the doorkeeper at the 
President's House, six hundred dollars. 

For compensation of the assistant doorkeeper 
at the President's House, four hundred and tliirty- 
eight dollars. 

For compensation of one night watchman em^ 
ployed for tlie better protection of the buildings 
lying south of the Capitol, and used as public 
stables and carpenters' shops, six hundred dol- 
lars. 

For extending the propagating department of 
the Botanic Garden, and introducing water into 
wic same from the Capitol aquare, twenty-six hun- 
dred dollars, to be expended under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Public BuHdings. 

Por compensation of two draw-keepers at the 
two bridges across the Eastern Branch of the 
Potomac, and fdr fuel, oil, and lamps, one thou- 
■and one hundred and eighty dollars. 

For ccmpenBation of the Auxiliarv Guard, and 
[or fuel and oil for lamps, nineteen thousand four 
hundred dollars. 



For fUrnace-keeper at the President's House, 
three hundred and sixty-five dollars. 

For procuring manure, tools, fuel, repairs, pur- 
chasing trees and shrubs for Botanic gardens, 
twenty-three hundred dollars, to be expended 
under the direction of the Library Committee of 
Congress. 

' For pay of horticulturist and assistants in the 
Botanic Garden and grfeen houses, five thousand 
one hundred and twenty-one dollars and fifty 
cents, to be expended under the direction of the 
Library Committee of Congress. 

Skc. 3. Jind be U further enoeled. That the pro- 
visions of the twenty-eighth section of the act 
entitled ** An act making appropriations for the 
civil and diplomatic expenses of Government for 
the year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hunured and fiuy-six, and for other purposes," 
approved third March, eighteen hundred and 
fifly-five, be, and the same is hereby, extended 
for the term of two years. 

Sec. 3. *dndbe it further enacted. That the per- 
sons having claims for services rendered, or ex- 
penses incurred, in the Cay use war, m^o failed 
to present them within the time prescribed by 
law, shall be entitled to receive paymentjtherefor, 
as though the same had been presented within 
the time prescribed by law, to be paid out of the 
unexpenaed appropriation heretofore made for 
the payment or such services and expenses, in- 
cluding the claim of Mr. Goodwin, for services 
as clerk to Governor Gaines while acting as 
Cayuse war commissioner. 

Sec. 4. •And be it further enacted, That in addi- 
tion to those now authorized by law, there may' 
be employed by the Secretary of State one derk 
of class two; by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in the office of the Auditor of the Treasury for 
the Post Office Department, five clerks of class 
two; and such sum as may be necessary to carry, 
into efifect the provisions of this section to the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and fi(ty* 
eight, is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec 5. Jind be it further enacted. That the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. ' 

Seg. 6. And be it further enacted. That all the 
provisions of the eighth section of the act entitled 
*' An act to regulate the diplomatic and consular 
systems of the United States," approved August 
eighteenth, eighteen hundred anq fifty-six, shall 
be^ construed equally to extend te the persons in 
said eighth section mentioned who shall have 
been appointed subsecjuent to the act entitled "An 
act to remodel the diplomatic and consular sys- 
tems of the United States," approved March the 
first, eighteen hundred and firty-five. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacte^, That the dif- 
ference between the salary received by the late 
secretary of legation of the United States atMadt 
rid, while acting as charee d'affaires in the years 
eighteen hundred And nfty-two, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-tliree, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, and eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and tne 
salary to which he would have been entitled as 
charg€ d'affaires for the same period, two thou- 
sand seven hundred and six dollars and thirteen 
cents, and for the amount of an outfit of a charge 
d'affaires the further sum. of four thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

Sec 8. And be it further enacted. That the con- 
sent of Congress is hereby given that Thomas U. 
Seymour, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States to the Gov- 
ernment of .Russia, pursuant to the request of that 
Government, may accept therefrom such memento 
of the solemnities attending the coronation of the 
present Emperor, as it may be the pleasure of 
the Emperor to present to him — such as is shown 
in the correspondence transmitted by the Amer- 
ican Envoy to the Department of State. 

Sec. 9. Andbe it further enacted. That the judges 
of the supreme court in the Territory of Minne- 
sota are hereby authorized to hold court within 
their respective districts in the counties wherein 
by the laws of said Territory, courts have been, 
or may be established: Provided, The expenses 
thereof shall be paid by such cotinties respect- 
ively. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That so 



much of an act creating a colleetion district in 
Texas and New Mexico, approved August sec- 
ond, eighteen hundred and nfty-four, as includes 
the county of El Paso, in Texas, be,-and^the 
same is hereby, repealed. 
Appro v£t>, March 3, 1857. 



P|7BLic, XXXVIII.— An Act making Appropri- 
ations foi: certain Civil Expenses of tne Gov- 
ernment for the year ending the thirtieth of 
June, eighteen hundred and fifly-cight. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
untativeatfthe United States qf America in Congresi 
assembled. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated for the objects 
hereafter expressed, for the fiscal year ending the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, 
viz: 

Survey of the Coast. 

For survey of the Atlantic and Gulf coast of 
the United Slates, (including compensation to 
superintendent and assistants, and excluding pay 
and emoluments of officers of the Army and Navy 
and petty officers, and men of the Navy employed 
on tlie work,) two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars'. 

For continuing the survey of the western coast 
of 'the United States, one hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars. 

For continuing the survey of the Florida reefs 
and keys, (excluding pay and emoluments of 
officers of the Army ana Navy and petty officers, 
and men of the Navy employed on the work,) 
forty thousand dollars. 

For running a line to connect the triangula- 
tion on the Atlantic coast with that on the Uulf 
of Mexico, across the Florida peninsula, fiAeen 
thousand dollars. , 

For publishing the observations made in the 
progress of the survey of the coast of the United 
states, fifteen thousand dollars. 

F%r repairs and alterations of (teamer Walker, 
and of sailing vessels employed in the coast sur- 
vey, fifteen thoueand dollars. 

For fuel and 'quarters, and for mileage and 
transportation for officers and enlisted soldiers of 
the Array serving in the Coast Survey, in cases 
no longer provided by the quartermaster's depart- 
ment, ten thousand dollars. 

i^or the discharge of such miscellaneous claims 
not otherwise provided for as shall be admitted 
in due course of settlement at the Treasury, five 
thousand dollars: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall b6 drawn from the Treasury 
exce)>t in pursuance of some law or resolution of 
Congress authorizing the expenditure. 

To supply the deficiency in the fund for the 
relief of sick and disabled seamen, one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 

For continuing the Treasury extension, five 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For the continuation of the custom-house at 
Charleston, Souih Carolina, four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the continuation of the custom-house at 
New Orleans, Louisiana, three hundred thousand 
dollars. 

For the compensation of an additional appraiser 
general, to be appointed by the President, oy and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and to 
be employed in the districts or ports of Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, 
twenty-five hundrea dollars. 

For annual repairs of marine hospitals, twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

For annual repairs' of custom-houses, thirty 
thousand dollars. 

For inclosing, grading, and draining the lot of 
land recently purchased to enlarge the site of the 
marine hospital at Mobile, Alabama, five thou- 
sand four hundred dollars. 

For iron shutters and bars for the windows of 
the custom-house at Wilmington, Delaware, one 
thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses incident to the con- 
struction of the custom-house at Ellsworth, Maine, 
One thousand five hundred dollars. 

For gradin^nd fencing grounds of the new 
custom-house at Belfast, Maine, five thousand 
dollars. 

For the purpose of adding an additional story 
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U) the eustom«bouse and post ofBoo building 'at 
Petersburg Virginia, twenty thougand doiiars: 
Provided^ That no part of the said sum of money 
hereby appropriated shall be expended for tbe 
construction of a portico to said building. 

For finishing, repairing« re£tting,aDd refumiali- 
ing the marine 4iospital at Paducah, Kentucky, 
£ve thousand dollars. 

For fencing and trading tbe site of the marine 
hospital i^t ETansviiIe, Indiana, and for erecting 
stable, supplying water for kitchen and other 
fixtures of same, five thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For fencing and grading the grounds bcIongin<^ 
to the marine hospital at PorOand, Maine, ana 
for introducing water, electing stables, removing 
dnd repairing old building for peat-house, and put- 
ling in kitchen-rangetf, sixteen thousand dollars. 

Light'Hou» EsiabUshnunt, 

For sopplying five hundred and eleven light- 
houseaand b^con-Ijghts with oil, glass chimneys, 
wicks, chamois-skins, polishing powder, whiting, 
and cleaning nuUerials, transportation and other 
necessary expenses of the same, repairing and 
keeping in repair the lighting apparatus, two 
hundred and ninetv-thrce thousand three hundred 
and fifty-seven dollars and fifty-five cents. 

For. repairs and incidental expenses, refitting 
and improvements of all the light-houses and 
buildings connected therewith, one hundred and 
seventy-three thousand two hundred and eighty- 
nine dollars and twenty-one cents. 

For salaries of five hundred and forty-three 
ke*^j»ers of light-houses and light-beacons, and 
their assistants, two hundred ana seventeen thou* 
sand two hundred dollars. 

For-aalaries of fifly-two keepers of light-ves- 
sels, tycnty-ninc thousand seven hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For seamen's wages, repairs, supplies, and in- 
cidental expenses of fifty-two light-vessels, one 
hundred and ui^tv-nine .thousand five hundred 
and eighty-nine dollars. 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, re-* 
pairing, remooring, and supplying losses of buoys 
and day beacons, and for cuains and sinkers for 
tiic same, and for coloring and numbering all the 
buovs, one hundred and seven thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight dollars and seventy -eight 
cents. • 

For expenses of visiting and inspecting Hghts 
and other aids CD navigation, two thousand dol- 
lars. 

For commisaiona, atlwo and a half per centum, 
to such superintendents as are entitled to the 
same under the proviso to the act of third March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, entitled *' An act 
making appropriations for the civil and diploma- 
tic expenses of Gpvernnient for the year ending 
Juno thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 
and for other purposes," on the amount that may 
be disbursed by them, eight thousand dollars. 

JForthe Coasts of California, Oregon^ and Washington. 

For oil and other supplies for twenty -three 
lights, cleaning materials of all kinds, and trans- 
portation of the same, expenses of keeping lamps 
and machinery iu repair, publishing notices to 
mariners of changes of aids to navigation, forty- 
fiva thousand three hundred and twenty-eight 
dollars and seventy-five cents. 

For repairs and incidental expenses of tv^enty- 
three lignts, and buildings connected therewith, 
twenty-four thousand five hundred and sixty- 
three dollars. 

For salaries of forty-six Vcepers and assistant 
keepers of light-houses, at an average oot ex- 
ceeding eight hundred dollars per annum, thirty- 
six thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, repairing, 
remooring, and supplying losses of floating bea- 
toriB and buoys, and chains and sinkerd for tbe 
same, and for coloring and numbering all the 
buoys, twenty -two thmisand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For commissions, at two and a half per centum, 
to such superintendents as arc entitled to the samtf 
under the proviso to the act of third March, eigh- 
u^en hunured. ^nd fifly-one, enttfled ** An act 
ifnaking appropriations for the civil and diplo- 
luutic expens^ of Qovernmeul for the year 



ending June thirtieth , eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two, and for otlicr purposes, ''on the amount that 
may be disbursed by them, one Uiotisand dollars. 

For maintenance of the. vessel provided for by 
the act of eighteenth August, eighteen hundred 
and fifly-six, for inspection and transportation 
purposes, thirty thousand dollars. 

For rebuilding the light-house destroyed by 
the gale of September, ci«^hteen hundred And fifly- 
six, at Cape St. Bias, Florida, twenty thousand 
dollars. 

For building and refitting with first-order ap- 
paratus the light-house at Fire Island, to. mark 
the approach -to the harbor of New York, forty 
thousand dollars. *■ 

For rebuilding and fitting with first-order ap- 
paratus the light-house at Cape May, entranoe 
to the Delaware Bay, New Jersey, forty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For rebuilding and fitting with suitable lens 
apparatus the light-house at Body's Island, North 
Carolina, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For rebuilding and fitting with first-order ap- 
paratus tRe light-house at Cape Lookout, North 
Carolina, forty-five thousand dollars. 

For completing the light-house at or near the 
north pier-nead at Chicago, Illinois, and for pro- 
tecting ihe same, in addition to the balances of 
previous appropriations made prior to thirty-first 
August, eighteen hundred ana fifty-two, thirty- 
two thousand seven hundred and eighty-five dol- 
lars and two cents. ' 

For fuel and quarters for ofiicers of the Army 
serving on light-house duty, the payment of which 
is no longer provided forliy the quartermaster's 
department, six thousand five hundred and eight 
dollars and eighty-two cents. 

For restori n^ the light-house works near Coflin 's 
Patches, Flonda, to their condition prior Uk the 
hurricane of twentv-seventh and twenty-eighth of 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, twenty- 
nine thousand and fifly-three dollars and eighty- 
one cents. 

For compensation of two superintendents for 
the life-stations on the coasts or Long Island lind 
New Jersey, two thousand and sixty-one dollam 
and fourteen cents. 

For compensation 'of fifty -four keepers of sta- 
tions, seven thousand one hundred and twenty- 
three dollars and eighty cents. 

For contingencies of life stations on the coasts 
of Long Island and New Jersey, fifteen thousand 
dollars. « 

Survey of the Pvhlic Lands, 

For surveying the public lands, (exclusive of 
California, Oregon, Washington, New Mexico, 
Kansas, Nebraska, ond Utah,) including inci- 
dental expenses, and island surveys in the inte- 
rior, and all other special and difficult surveys 
demanding augmented rates, to be apportioned 
and applied to the^ several surveying districts, 
according to the exigencies of the pulutc service, 
including expenses of selecting swamp lands and 
the comi^cnsation and expeigies to survey or to 
locate private land claims in Louisiana, in addi- 
tion to the unexpended balances of all fofmer ap- 
propriations, one hundred thousand dollars^ 

For completing the survey of towns and vil- 
lages in Missouri, two tliousand dollars. 

For correcting erroneous and defective lines of 
public and private surveys in Illinois and Mis- 
souri, jit a rate not exceeding six dollars per mile, 
two thousand dollars. 

For surveying in Louisiana at augmented rates, 
now authorized by law, four thousand seven hi;tn- 
drcd and sixty-six dollars. 

For surveying the public lands and private land 
claims in Cfalifomia, including office expenses 
incident to the survey of (;)aim8, and to oe dis- 
bursed at the rates prescribed by law for the 
different kinds of work, one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

For surveying standard, parallel, and meridian^ 
lines in Washington' Territory, seven thousand 
five hundred doUars 

For surveying township and sub<}ivisiona] lines 
in Washington Territory, pt a rate not exceed- 
ing twelve dollars per mile, twenty thousand dol- 
lars. 

For continuing the survey of base, meridian, 
standard parallels, township and section lines in 
New Mexico, fifty thousand dollars. 



For surveying the necessasy base, meridian , 
standard parallels, township and section lines in 
Kansas and Nebraska, also outlines of Indian res- 
ervations, fifty thousand dollars. 

For continuing the survey of the base, meri- 
dian, 'correction parallels, township and section 
lines in the Territory of Utah, fitly thousand dol* 
lars. 

For prepajring the unfinished records of public 
and pri\rate surveys to be transferred to the Stato 
authorities, unde/ the provisions of the act of 
twelflh June, eighteen hundred and forty, in thoso 
districts where the surveys are about being com- 
pleted, twelve thousand dollars. 

For resu rvey and- exami nation of the mirvey of 
the public lanas in those Slates where the offices 
of the surveyors, general have been, or ahall be, 
dosed, under the acts of the twelfth of June, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty, and twenty-second Jan* 
uary, eighteen kundced and ftlty«three,iacIndinE^ 
two thousand dollara for the salary of the clerk 
detailed to this special service in die General Land 
Office, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For continuing tbo survey of tbe keva off tbtt 
coast of Florida, by the ofiicen ofUie Oaast Siii^ 
vcy, thirty thousand doUara. 

For continuing the survey of the islands off the 
coast of Cmlifomia, by the offieer* of thb Coast 
Survey, forty thousana dolters. 

For drawings to illustrate the report of thsi 
Oommisskmer of Patents for the year eighteea 
hundred and fifty-seven, six thousand doIUra. 

For fiooring the basenwnt rooms in the old 
portion of the Patent Ofilce buildingi^to make-them 
fit for business purpoMs, painting the interior of 
said building, repairing reof, ahd fnr otiier inci- 
dental repairs, eight thouaaftd dottars.. 

For preparing the saloon of thtf west wing of 
the Patent Office .fbr the reception of modeb Ibr 
patents, and for fitting up and Ibrnishing tiM same 
with suitable cases, fifty thousand dollars. 

For the support, clothing, and medical treat* 
ment of the insane of the Dsswieft of Oplombia, 
and of the Army and Navy, at the asylum in sai^ 
District, inoluduig five hundred dollara fbr book* 
and incidental expenses, twenty thousand fiva 
hundred dollaras 

For purchase of agrieuhnral and hortieultural 
implements, and fyt the impjrovement of the 
grounds of the Insfline Asylum of tbe Diatnct of 
Colombia, including ftuxp and garden, fivs thou* 
sand dolliira. 

For casual repaire of the Ffe^tent Offi^a bniklia^, 
three thousand doUara. 

For eontinuinif the ereetion of the Berth, front 
of the Patent Office building, for the accommoda- 
tion of the Department of -the Interior, two hun- 
dred thousand dollara. 

For support, care, and medicri traatment of 
transient paupera, medical and sufgieal patieata 
in Washington infirmary, three thousand dollara* 

For'purobasc of manure for the pablic grounds, 
one tlvousand dollara. 

For hire of carts on the public groondn, oaa 
thousand dollars. 

For purchase and repair of tools used in the 
public grounds, five hundred dollara. 

For purchase ot trees and tree-boxes, to replaca 
where necessary such as have been planted by 
the United States, and the repair of pavements in 
ttoni of the public grounds, five thousand dollara. 

For annual repai rs o£ the Capitol , waterTcloaeta, 
public stablea, water-pipes, pavemenis and other 
walks witliin tiio Capitol square, broken glass and 
locks, six thousand, dollara. 

For annual repairs of the President^ Housa 
and furniture, (including tlie painting of the East 
Room and entire woodwork-of the interior, fitting^ 
up the water-closoita and cisterns, and nmking^ 
other necessary improvements,) improvement of 
grounds, purchasing trees and plants fi>r garden 
and making. hot-beds therein, and contingent ex- 
penses incident thereto, ^evcn thousand dollara. 

For refiirnishlng the Precide&t's Hmtse, to bo 
expended under tue direction of the. President, in 
addition to the. proceeds of tthe sale of such of the 
furniture and equipage as nuty be decayed and 
unfit for use, twenty thoiuand dollars. 

For fuel in part for the President 'a House, one 
thousand eight hundred dollara. 

For lighting the President's Honae and Capi- 
tol, the public grounds around thamand around 
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the ctccutiv^ offieaa, «nd Penn«ylvattik «T6i)Ue, 
twenty-seven thousand iJollarti. 

• For pnrciitMe of books fdr libbaryat the Ex^c- 
uUtb in4fiBioii4 to be expanded Under tiie direction 
ef th« Pfcaideht of the United StatM, tWohan- 
dred and fi(Vy dollars. 

For erecting ttast-iroh kmprpdeta anB ttj^htine 
the same with ^aa from the weltoto lenfainaa or 
Pennsylvania avenue, through Bridge and Hi^h 
streets, in O«or^own, fbhr thousand dollars: 
Provided, T*he cost of the iMLiHe sbcUl liot exceed 
the prioe paid ftft thdee liow id ute by the Qav- 
ernment on PennsylVitniA atenue. 

• For-eompeniauoa to Alfied L. Rive»| oirtl en- 
gineer, ana paying the incidental ex^nies in 
makiog survey H, drawings i^cificauone« and 
eaiimates for a bridge across the Potomac, andef 
an act of Cong^ese, aix thousand four hundred 
and ten dollars and seventy -seven cents. 

For repairs of the Potomac, Navy Vard, and 
upper bridges, 8|x thptisund do|laM. 

For repairs of Pennsylvania avenile, three thou- 
sand dollars. 

For public reserration number tivo« and Lit- 
fayette Sqtkare, three thousand dollars. 

For taking care of the grounds south of the 
President's Bouse, continuing the improvements 
of the same, and keeping them in order^ three 
thousand dollars. 

For the erection of stables and conservatory at 
the President's House, to replace those iU>out to 
be taken do^n to niake room for the extension 
of the Treasury baildtng, twenty thousand dol- 
lars. 

For the preservation and improvement of the 
Circle at the intersection of Pennsvlvaniaaiid New 
Hampshire avenues and K ana Twenty-Third 
streets, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For completingihe grading and graveling New 
Jersey avenue from North D street to New York 
avenue, t^e sum of seven thousand dollars. 

For the paymentoflaboyers employed in shovel- 
fttg snow from the Watke to and around the Cap- 
itol, the President's House, and other public build- 
ines, five hundred dollars. 

For repairs of Water-pipes, &Ye hundred dol- 
lars. 

For continuing Washington aqueducti one mil- 
lion of dollars. 

For continuinc; the improvement of Judiciary 
Squtire, repairing fences, and completing the pave- 
ment aroujsd the same, six thousand dollars. 

For completing the improVemcntof the grounds 
of the Botanic Garden, one thousand dollars. 

For continuing the grading and planiinff with 
trees the unimproved portion of the mul, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For repairs of the furnaces under the Senate 
Chamber, and Supreme CoUrt rooms^five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For United States Capitol extension, nine 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For continuing the work of the new dome of 
the Capitol, five liuodred thousand dollars. 

For extension of the General ^ost Office^ two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For enlarging the building for a custom-house, 
poet office and c6url-room at Bufiolo, New York, 
one hundred and twenty-one thousand dollars, 
including the ten pej^ Ceht. for incidentals, and for 
the like purpose at Chicago, Illinois, two hundred 
tbouslmd dollars, with the ten per oept. for inci- 
dental expenses. 

For the construction of a custom-house. United 
States court-rooms, and post .oificev^ Cairo, Illi- 
nois, fifly' thousand doHaEs. 
, For the construction of ^arebqvses at quaran- 
tine station on tlie Mississippi river, below New 
Orleans, fifty thousand dollars: Provided, That 
no part of said sum shall be expended until the 
State of Louisiana shall pass a law ceding juris- 
diction over the site of soch warehouse to the 
United States, and sliall grant to the United States 
the use of so sMich land as may be necessary for 
the construction of such warehouse with water 
front and privire&:e of the wharf now built or 
hereafter to be built at sttid station. 

For the continuation and completion of the 
custom-house, post office,^., at Dubuque, Iowa, 
twenty thousand dollars, with ten per cent, for 
contingencies; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorised to take possession and pay 



fbt the land and prosecute (he work, Conditioned 
upbn the cit^ of Dabuque entering into a bond 
in itb eorporaie eapdcity^ with good and sufficient 
individual s^cuHty fbr t^ice tne amount o^ the 
appropriations, that the Legislature of lowK ^ill 
at Its next session patis an act ceding exclusive 
Jurisdiction ovef the site to the United States, 
and forever e:fteBiipting||ie property from all tax- 
ation. 

For ils^^ng footway in the Congressional 
Barring wound from the entrance of the same to 
the Government vault, two thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 

For the collection of agricnltuMl statistics, ifl- 
vestigatiofls for promoting agriculture and ruMl 
economy, and the pirocurement and distribution 
of cuttings and seeds, sixty thodsand dollars, to 
be expended under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents; and to enable the Commissibnei* 
of Patents to coHect and report information in 
relation to the contiumption of cotton in the sev- 
eral countries of the world, three thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to pay 
the superintendent of the building occupied by 
said Seeretary and his Department, from the first 
day of January, eighteen hundred and thirty-nve, 
to the thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
eight, the allowance to be made to sueli super- 
intendent with bis salary as clerk not to exceed 
two thousand dollars per annum, th^um of seven 
hundred dolhirs. 

For flagging the main avenue in the Botanic 
Garden, and for stoncf^utter for same, three thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty dollars. 

For tlie construction of a wooden bridge, with 
a double track, across the canal in the line of 
Maine avenue, fifteen hundred dollars. 

For amount due the contractors on tlie con- 
struction of the marine hospital ^t Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, seventeen hundred and sixty- two 
dollars and fifty-eight cents. 

For the continuation and completion of the 
United States court-house and post office at In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, sixty-seven thousand dollars, 
(with ten percent, for eontingencies.)* 

For the continuation and completion of the 
buildings for the United States courtsT and post 
.office at Rutland and Windsor, Vermont, forty 
thoueand dollars each, (with ten per cent, for 
contingencies.) « 

For completing and fitting up the post office in 
the building erected for a custom-house and post 
office at Cincinnati, four thousand three hundred 
and thirty-eight dollars and ninety cents. 

For completing the custoifn -house at Bclfhst, 
Maine, «tid for furnishing the same, three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, with ten per cent, for 
contingencies. 

Fop- completing the custom-house at Bath, 
Maine, five^thousand five hundred dollars. 

For fencing and jading the site of the custom- 
house at Bath, Majj^e, ten thousand dollars. 

For enlarging the custom-house at Ogdensbuiig, 
New York, and providing for the uses of the 
United States courts and their Federal officers, 
fiAy thousand dollars, with ten per cent, on the 
same for contingencies. 

For repaving Pennsylvania avenue, at the inter- 
section of Seventh street, the width of said street, 
on tbo plan known as Belgian pavement, the sum 
or five thoasand dollars, or so much thereof as 
may benecessary for that purpose. 

For furnishing lamp-posts and. lamps on. the 
north, east, und west sides of Lafayette Square, 
and for taking up and relaying the footways on 
the sitmth side of said sqiiafe, nnduhderdrainin? 
the same, the sum of one thousand thi^ hundrca 
and fifty dollars. 

For expenses of packing and distributing the 
congressional journals and documents, in pursu- 
ance of the provisiohs contained in the joint reso- 
lution of Congress, approved twenty-eighth Jan- 
uary, el^lituen hundred and fifty-seven, twenty- 
two thousand dollnrs. 

For a small class revenue cutter, to be located 
in tlie collection district of Key West, five thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
cause such experiments and analyses of dififerent 
beds of ore, ae to test whether any of such ores, 
in tiieir native state, possess alloys Uial wfU 
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resist the tendency to oXydite to a greater extent 
than others, and to ascertain under what circum- 
stances they are foUnd, and where, in order lo 
fHcilitatc the pro|)er selections of iron for plublic ' 
works, two thousand fi%'e hundred dollars. 

For completing and furnishing the building 
purchased of the Bank oT Pennsylvania to adapt 
It to the uses of a post office in the city of Phila- 
delphia, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For expenses of loans and Treasury notes, fivf 
thousand dollars, being so much of the amount 
of such appropriation heretofore made as was 
carried to the surplus fund oti the thirtieth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-6tx, which ie hereby 
reappropriatcd. 

To enable the President of the United States to 
carry into effect the act of Congress of the third 
March, eighteen hundred and nineteen, and any 
subsequent acts now in force for the suppression 
of the slave trade, eight thousand dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of State to pay for the 
services of Dr. Jdmcs Morrow as agriculturist to 
the Japan e^xpediiion under Commodore Perry, 
sifch sum as almll be found diie under the act lor 
his relief, apfirovcd eighteenth February, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifly-scvcn, five thousand nme 
hundred and nincty-nvc dollars and sixty cents, 
or 80 much thereof as may be necessary. 

For tlie erection of a temporary Capitol for 
Washington Territory, thirty thousand dollars, 
and for a penitentiary in the same Territory, 
twcntjr thousand dollars, iiylusiTc of the sites of 
the buildings: Provided, That each building shall 
be finished for the sums herein appropriated. 

To enable the Committee on tne Library to 
contract with Mr. Heaty for a series of portraits* 
of the Presidents of the United States for the 
Executive Mansion: Provided, The cost Of the 
same shall not exceed one thousand doMars for 
the full-length portrait^j the snni of five thousand 
dollars is hereof appropriatud; or in the discre- 
tion of the committee, to purchase such of Stuart's 
portraits of the Presidents as shall be for sale. 

For build in? a court-house And post office nt 
Raleigh, North Carolina, fifty thousand dollars. 

For building a court-house and post office at 
Columbia, South Carolina, fifty thousand dollars. 

For building a court-house at Madison, Wis- 
consin, fifty thqusand dollars. 

For a coXirt-house and post office at McAphis, 
in the State of Tennessee, fifty thousand dollars. 

For a building at Tallahassee, Florida, to ac- 
commodate the United States courts 4nd post 
Office, fifty thousand dollars. 

To suppijr a deficiency in the appropriation 
for the salaries of the judges of the circuit and 
orphans' courts of the "District of Columbia, for 
the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, four thousand and fifty dollars. 

For lUe completion of a United Stated court- 
house and post office at Key West, Florida, thirty- 
thousand dollars, with ten percent, for contin- 
gencies, and so much as may be necessary for the 
purpose of a suitable site for the same. 

Sec . 2. ^nd be U further enacted. That the Pres- 
ident of the United States b^, and he is hereby, 
authorized to appoint or employ, in his official 
household, the following officers, to Wit: one pri- 
vate secretary ,atan annual salary of two thousand 
five hundred dollars; one steward, at an annual 
salary of twelve hundred dollars, who shall, under 
the direction of the President, have charge of, and 
be responsible for, the plate luid furniture of the 
President's Mansion, and shall discharge sucli 
other d«l ties as the President may assign him; 
and one messenger, at an annual siUary of nine 
hundred dollars, and such sum as may he neces- 
sary tb carry into effect the provisions of this 
section to (he thirtieth of June, eighteen hundrrd 
and fifty-ei^ht, is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in tlie Treasury not otlierwisc appropri- 
ated; and that for contingent expenses of the ex- 
ecutive office, ii\cludin^ stationery thcreO>r, to be 
expended under the direction of the President, 
from the date of this act to the thirtir>th June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, seven hundred 
and fifty dollars. ^ 

Sbc. 3. ^nd be U further enacted, That the S<^r- 
retary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, 
antjiorized to increase the length of tlie buildint; 
for the custom-house, post office, and court-rooms 
at Galveston, Texas, as many fccuos the appro- 
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priation heretofore made will admit of being 
done. 

Sec. 4. •And be it further enacted. That the sam 
, of ten thousand dollars be, and the same hereby 
is, appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for continuing 
the system of protecting human lif<^ from ship- 
wreck, as heretofore established, by life-boats 
and other means, on the coast of Massachusetts; 
the said sum to be expended by the Boston 
Humane Society, under the direction and control 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, 

Sec. 5. .And be UfUrtker enacted. That the Pres- 
ident of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to construct the steam revenue cutter 
provided for by the act of Congress approved 
February sixth, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 
en varied *' An act to authorize the President of 
theUnited Slates to cause to be procured, by 
purchase or otherwise, a suitable-«teamer as a 
revenue cutter," by contract or otherwise, in any 
manner which in his judgment may seem best 
for the public interests. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted. That it shall 
not be lawful for the Secretary of the Interior, in 
executing the improvements around the Capitol 
ordered in this, or in any other act, to sell either 
the railing, coping, or rubble stone now in use on 
the Capitol grounds, but shall, when they are 
superseded, use so much thereof as may be ne- 
cessary in inclosing Judiciary Square, and the 
remainder shall b^ used in inclosing such pubKc 
grounds as the Prcsicfent may direct. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted. That the pro-, 
visions of the act of March thiitl, eighteen nun- 
clred and fifty-three, fixing the salary of the col- 
lector of the port of Chicago, Illinois, at twelve 
hundred and fifty dollars per annum, shall not be. 
80 con^ued as to deprive the said collector of 
tlie per centum idlowed by .the sixth section of the 
act approved March third, eighteen hundred and 
forty-nine, to such officers as may have been des- 
ignated as depositaries under the act of August 
sixth, eighteen hundred and forty-six, and the 
l^enefits of said sixth section are hereby extended 
to said collector. 

Sec 8. And be it farther enacted. That the pro- 
visions of the fifth section of the actentitled " An 
act making appropriations for the,civil and diplo- 
matic expenses of the Government for the year 
eighteen hundred and for ty-one,*' approved the 
third day of March, eighteen hundred and ibrty- 
onc, which established and limited the compen- 
sation of collectors of customs, shall be construed 
to apply to surveyors performing, or having per- 
formed, the duties of collectors of the customs, 
who shall be entitled to the same compensation 
as is allowed to collectors for like services in the 
settlement of their accounts. 

Sec 9. And be itfwrtlier enacted. That the.Pres- 
ideut of the United States may enlarge the area of 
the reservation Mendocino by extending its bound- 
ary northward, along the coast of the Pacific 
ocean, to the vicinity of Cape Mendocino, em- 
bracing sufficient territory for the colonization of 
tlie Indians in the coast range of mountains north 
of the Bay of San Francisco, and also those in the 
valley of the Sacramento river, but such exten- 
sion shall not interfere with the preemption claims 
of settlers. 

Sec 10. And be it farther enacted, That the 
Secretary of the. Treasury be, and- he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause to be constructed 
at the city of Boston, in the State of Masstlchu- 
sctts, Or suitable fire-proof building for thettccom- 
modation o( the circuit and district courts of the, 
United States, and for this purpose the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars be, and the sime is 
' liereby, uppropriaicd out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec 11. And be it further enacted. That the 
Secretary of the Interior be authorized to employ 
in theofliceof Indian Affairs five temporary clerks 
during the fiscal year; and for their compensation 
the sum of seven thousand dollars is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the dame to be in lieu of 
the five temporary clerks heretofore authorized 
to be employed in said office.. 

Sec 12. And be it further enacted. That the 
proj>er accounting officers of the Treasury Be, 
and they are hereby, authorized and directed to 1 



rel^amine the account between the United States 
and the State of Maryland, as the same was, from 
time to time, adjusted under the, act passed on 
the thirteenth May, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-six, entitled " An act auUiorizing the 
payment of interest due to the State of Mary- 
land;'* and on such reexamination to assume tue 
sums expended by the Sn^ of I^aryland for the 
use and benefit of the United States, and the sums 
refunded and repaid by the United States to the 
said State, and the times of such payments as 
bein^ correctly stated in the account, as the same 
has heretofore been passed at the Treasury De- 
partment; but in the calculation of interests due 
under the act aforesaid, the following rules shall 
be observed, to wit: Interest shall be calculated 
up to the time of any payment 'made. To this 
interest the payment shall be first applied, and if 
it exceed the interest due, the balance shall be 
applied to diminish the principal: If the oayment 
fall short of the interest, the balance ot interest 
shall not be added to the principal so as to pro- 
duce interest. Second interest shall be allowed 
the State of Mai:yland on such suras only on 
which the said State either paid interest or lost 
interest by the transfer of an interest-bearing 
fund. 

Sec 13. And be it further enacted. That if, upon 
such reexamination pf the account and*appUca- 
tion of the above rules, any money shall be round 
to be due to Are State of Maryland, the same shall 
be paid, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, M!arch 3, 1857. 

Public, XXXIX. — An Act to establish* certain 
Post Roads in the United States, and the Ter- 
Mtories thereof. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qf thedlnited States ofAmerieain Congress 
aaaembted, That the following roads be, and the 
same are hereby; declared post roads, to wit: 

MAINE. 

From Patten, Penobscot county, via Island 
Falls, to Smyrna, in Aroostook county. 

From Rockland, via Rockville, West Camden, 
South Hope, Union, McLain's Mills, North Ap- 

Sleton, Searsmorft, South Montville, Liberty, 
f ontville, South Freedom, West Freedom, Cen- 
tre Albion, Albion, East Benton, and Benton, to 
Kendairs Mills. 

From North Castinc, via West Brookville, 
South Brookville, and Brookville, to Sedgwick. 
From Skowhegan to North Anson. 
From Weston, via Bancroft, Barker Tract, and 
Reed Plantation, to the N^olunkus Post Office. 

VERMONT. 

From North Sheldon, via West Berkshire, to 
Berkshire, in Franklin county. 

From Vergennes, via West Addisoaand Chim- 
ney Point, to Port King, in .the State of New 
York. 

From Bradford , via East Corinth , Waits River, 
East Orange, Washington, and Barre, to Mont- 
peli«r. 

From St. Johnsbury, via West Waterford, 
Lt)wer Waterford, ancf Waterford, to Littleton, 
New Hampshire. 

MABSACHUSBTTB. 

From South Westport, via Westport Point, to 
Adamsville, Rhode Island. 

CONNECTICUT. * 

From Waterbury, via Middlebury, to Wood- 
bury. • 
From Wolcottville, via']^orrington, to Goshen. 

NEW TORK. 

From Havana, in Schuyler county, via Odessa, 
Mecklenburg, and Perry City, to Trumansburg, 
in Tompkins county. 

From Owego, via South Owego, to Warren 
Centre, irf Bradford county, Pennsylvanii^ 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

From Conneautville, Crawford county, via 
Crossing ville and Edenboro*, to Waterford, in 
Erie county. 

From Hanover, via Littlcstown, in Adams 
county, and Monocacyville, in Carroll county, 
Maryland, to Emmittsburgh , in Frederick county, 
Maryland. 



From Pittsburg, ria Pittsburg and Connelltville 
roilruad, to Connellsville. 

f^om Brookville, JefiTerson countir, via Rich- 
ardsviUe, Mary Annville, Sbafifher''B Comert, 
Beach Bottom* and Bear Creek's Mills, to Ridge- 
way. 

From Blue Ball, in Lancaster county, ria 
Weaver's Mill, Bowmansville, and Knawer's, to 
Reading. 

From Marietta, in Lancaster county, via Silver 
Spring and Hempfield, to Lancaster. 

From Lancaster, via Willow Strtet, Rawlins- 
ville, and Bethesda, to McCall's Ferry. 

From Lancaster, via Greenland and Soaders- 
bur^;, to Paradise. 

■From Beaver, via Parkinson and Service poet 
offices, to Fronkford. 

From Evansburgh to Linesville, via Shermon- 
ville, in Crawford county. 

From Hollidaysburg to Williamsburg. 

From Orcutt's Creek, Pennsylvania, to Che- 
nnung, New York. 

From Starrucca to Tallmansville. 

From Tallmonville, Wayne county, to Star- 
rucca, in said county. * 

MARTLAND. 

From Oakland , in Alleghany county ,via8hiry *a 
Red House, Forks of Horse-Shoe Run, Bonni- 
field's Mills, and Holly Meadows, to New Inter- 
est, in Randolph county, Virginia. 

From Cockeysville, viaShawan, Butler, to 
Black Rock. 

From Allen's Fresh to Thompkinsville. 

From Port Tobacco to Pisgah, in Charles 
county. 

From Frederick, via Lewiston and Catoctin 
Furnace, to Mechahiestown. 

From West Nottingham, via Battle Swamp, to 
Rising Sun. 

VIRGINIA. 

From Wellsburg, in Brook county, via Beth- 
any, to West Alexandria, in Washington county,. 
Pennsylvania. 

From Water Lick, Warren county, to Ber- 
ner's Springs, in Shenandoah county. 

From .£stillville to Stony Creek, in Scott 
county. • 

- Fro^ New California, in Roane county, via 
William Gandee's, Elijah Leforce's, on the flat 
fork of Pocatadigo, and l^ew Kentucky to Sis- 
sonville, in Kanawha county. 

From Rowlesburg, in Preston county, via Buf- 
falo and Wolf creeks, up Cheat river, to the point 
on the Dry fork of said river where tlie route 
from 'Beverly, in Randolph county, crosses the 
said Dry fork of CHeat river. 

From Western Ford, Tucker county, viaLaurel 
Hill, to Glady Creek, in Barbour county. 

From Woodstock, in Shenandoah county, to 
Mount Olive. 

From Harrisbunsh, in Rockingham connty, to 
Alum Springs, in Bath county. 

From Point Pleasant, in Mason county, via the 
Clarksburg road, to Jackson Court-House. 

From Buffalo, in Putnam county, up Eighteen 
Mile Creek, to Jackson Court-House. 

From Concord, in Appomattox county, via 
. Spanish Oaks, to Oakville. 

From Miller's Tavern, in Essex county, to 
Qestland, in same county. 

From Lancaster (C. H.) to Merry Point. 

From Norfolk, via York river, to King and 
Q,ueen, (C. H.,) touching at all post offices on 
said river. 

Establish a daily mail fVom Ashland, in Ken- 
tucky, to Guyondotte, in Virginia, 

From William's Wharf, by Green's Wharf, to 
North End, in the county of Matthews. From 
Locust Dale to Oak Park, Madison county. 

NORTH CAROLINA. ^ 

. From Chapel Hill, in Orange county, via Fear- 
ingion's Mill. Asa Bigbee's Store, Thomas B. 
Farren's and Manly Snipe's, to White Croaa» in 
Orange county. 

From Strickland Depot, in Dauphin county, 
via Dresden and Prescott, to Rockfish. 

From Clinton, in Sampson county, via Tay- 
lor's Bridge, to Harrcl's Store, in New Hanover 
county. 

From Lilcville, in Anson county, via Hailey'a 
Ferry, to Rockingham, in Bichmoud county. 
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From Durham's Depot, in Orange county, via 
Simm's Mill, Douelass and Webb's Factory, 
Round Hill, Dials Creek, Cross Roa^s, near Red 
Mountain, to South LomwII. 

BOUTR CAROLIITA. 

From Horse Shoe, South Carolina* via Holly 
Springs, Long Creek, and Checkeroe, to Clayton,* 
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orgia. 

From Anderson, via Piercetown, Equality, 
Slabtown, Churubusco, at^d Milwee, to Ander- 
Bon. 

From Anderson, via Yarannes and Level Land, 
to Abbeville Court-House. 

From Pickens, (C. H.,) via Bartin's Table 
Rock, South Saluda, to Greenville. 

GEORGIA. 

From Lumpkin, Stewart county, via Florence, 
to Glenville, m Alabama. 

From Newnan, Coweta county, to Wedowee^ 
in Randolph county, Alabama. 

From Covington, via JRocky Plains, Snapping 
Shoal, to Beersheba, Henry county. 

From the terminus of the Brunswick and Flor- 
ida railroad, west of the Saltilla river, to the 
terminus of the Savannah, Albany, and Gulf 
railroad, west of the Altamah^ river. 

ALABAMA. 

From Franklin to Geneva, in Henry county. 

From Caliier 's Store, in Pike county, via How- 
fluil's Level, to Buslyvillc, in Coffee county. 

From Greenville, via South Butler, to Oaky 
Streak, in Butler county. 

From Troy, in Pike county, via Whitewater, 
Rocky head« Haw Ridee, and Westville, to New- 
ton, in Dale county; the route heretofore estab- 
lished by law from ^Troy, via Rockyhead, to 
I>aleville, is hei^eby discontinued and repealed. 

^From I ouneville, via Becketsville, Chapman's 
Ford, Goldvilfe, Jackson's Camp, Almond, Ne- 
oabulga, to Wedowee. 

FVora Burleson, in Franklin county, to Barns- 
ville, in Marion county. 

From Dadeville, via Montreal, Island Home, 
Fish Pond, Bulger's Mills, to Nizburgh. 

From Winchester, on Mobile and Ohio rail- 
road, via Isney, Boiler, . Mo\int Sterling, and 
Tompkins ville, to Linden, in Marenj?o county. 

'From Mobile, via Blakely, to Cottrell and 
Donnelly's Mills, in Baldwin county. 

From St. Stephen's, in Washington county, 
to Citronell, in Mobile county. 

From Ste])henson, via Allison Callin's, to Lar- 
kin's Fork, in Jackson county. 

From Bridgeville, Pickens county, to Macon, 
Koxubee county, Mississippi. 

From Tuskegee, via New Potosi, to Society 
HiU. 
'From the State Line Station, on the Mobile 
and Ohio railroad, to Bladen Springs, in Choctaw 
county. 

From Burlepon, in Franklin county, to Barnes- 
▼ille, in Marion county. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

From Greenville, in Washington countyt to 
McNutt, in Sunflower county .« 

From Kosciusko, via Centre, Yorka, and Edin- 
buig, to Union, in Newton county. 

From Charleston, Talahatchie county, via Mc- 
Muliin's Store, Big Mound, to McNutt. 

From Napoleon, Arkansas, via Printers,in Bbl- 
ivar county, to Elm Wood and Victoria, in Bol- 
ivar county. ^ 

From Lexington , in flolmes county, viaTchuIa 
at the '< Head of Honey Island," and Gillespie, 
in Sunflower county, to Greenville. 

From Summit, in Pike county, to Meadville, 
in Franklin eounty. . 

From McLeod's Post Office direct to Bricklay 
Poat Office. 

From Old Hickory, in Simpson county, via 
Floydstown, Cato Springs, to Brandon, in Ran- 
kin county. 

From Old Hickory, via Scotch town, to Wil- 
liamsburg, in Covington county. 

From Old Hickory, yia Padaytown, to Mount 
Carmel, in Covington county. 

LOUISIANA. 

•From Simrasport, in AvoycUes parish, to Big 
Bend. 



Point, Cold Springs, Benton's Ferry, Coelk, 
French Settlement, and Bayou Barbary , to Spring- 
field, in Livingston parish. 

From Minden, Claiborne f)ari8h, via Simm's 
dt Buma's Store and Big Spring, to Magnolia, 
Arkansas. 

From Cottrell 's, on the Mermenton river, via 
Lake Arthur, to the ^rand Chenier, in Calcas- 
aion parish. 

From.Simmsport, in Avoyelles parish, to the 
mouth of the Bavou Rouge, in St. Landry parish. 

From Ringgold, in Bienville parish, via Mos- 
C0W| to Fillmore, in Bossier parish. 

From New Orleans to the Uheniere Caminada. 

From New Orleans to St. Bernard. 

From New Orleans, via Balize, to Southwest 
Pasa. 

From PIaquemine,in Iberville parish, to Char- 
enton, in St. Mary's parish. 

OHIO. 

From Racine, in Meigs county, to Ravens- 
wood, in Jackson countv, Virginia. 

From N6w Philadelphia, via Altona, to New 
Comerston, in Tuscarowas county. 
- From New Bremen, via Knozville, to Wapa- 
koneta, Auglaize eounty. 

From Perrysville, via Palmers Cross Roads and 
Riper 's Settlement, to Ashland. 

From Gallipolis, in Grallia county, to Hamdon, 
in Vinton county. 

From Conneaut, via Clark's Comers, in Ash- 
tabula county, Ohio, Beaver and Beaver Centre, 
in Pennsylvania, to Conneautville, Pennsylvania. 

From Leipsic to Pleaaant Post Office, in Put- 
nam county. 

From Oak HiU, in Jackson county, via Rocky 
Hill, Key Stone Furnace, Vinton and Edinetoui 
^ to WUkesville. 

From Oak HiU, via Wales, Patriot, Land Fork, 
and Greary Ridge, to Marion, in Lawrence 
county. 

KKNTUJCKT. 

' From Gh'eenupsburgh, via Old Steam Furnace, 
Clinton Furnace, Cannonsburerh, New Hope, asd 
Botts' Store, to John Bife's, in Xiawrence county. 
From Grcenupsburg,up the East Fork of Little 
Sandy River, to Isaac Bott's, in Lawrence coun- 
ty, thence to Louisa. * 

TENNESSEE. 

.From Bristol, in Sullivan county, via Taylors- 
ville, Sugar Grove, to Lenoir, in North Caro- 
lina. 

From Lacy's Depot, in Carter county, via 
Elizabeth ton, Taylorsville, to Jefferson, in North 
Carolina. 

From Talbott's MiQs, in Jefferson county, via 
Homer's Mills, Easby Ferry, Brook's Store, to 
Rutledge, in Granger county. 

From Waverly, in Humphrey's county, via 
Rockport, Chase Ville, and Farmville, to Lex- 
ington. • 

INDIANA. 

From Georgetown, via Indtanola, Hickory 
Grove, Upper Embacrass, to Pesotum Station, on 
the Chicago branch of the Illinois Central rail- 
road. 

From Rising Sun, in Ohio county, via John 
Scranton's, Milton Mills, Bear Branch, to Cross 
Plains, in Ripley county. 

From Franklin, in Jackson county, via Beards- 
town, Bogstown, to London, in Shelby county. 

From Aurora, in Dearborne county, to Rising 
Sun. 

From Cannelton, in Perry county, to Paoli, in 
Orange county. 

From Salem, via Beck's Mill and Organ Spring 
Mill, to Fredericksburg, in Washington county. 

From New Castle, in Henry county, via Cadiz, 
to Greensboro', in said county. 

From Paoli, in Orange county, via Newton 
Stuart, to Carmelton, in Perry county. 

From Salem, via Beck's MiUs, to Fredericks- 
burg, in Washington county. 

ILLINOIS. 

From Pesotum to New Albany, in Cole's 
county. 

From OIney, in Richland county, via Inejaham 
Prairie, Bible Grove, to lone, in Effingham 
county, 



, , From Rossfield, Peoria county, via Robin Nest, 



Prince ville, and Slack water> to Wyoming, in 
Starke county. 

From Vermont, in Fulton county, via Table 
Grove and Johnson's, to Macomb. - 

From Princeton, in Bureau county, to Tiskilw^, 
connecting with the Chicago and Burlington rail- 
road, and the Chicago ana Rock Island railroad, 
via Wyannetta, Buda, Nepopsett, Dora, Men- 
dota, Sheffield, Gennessee, Rock Island, Trenton, 
Peru, and La Salle. 

From Verden, via Chapman's Point, Lewis 
Solomon's, Scottville, Athensville, Liberty 
school-house, and Dover, to Carrollton. 

From Mount CarroU, via Fairhaven, to Gen- 
nessee Grove. 

From Carlin ville, via Rhodes 's Point, Fidelity, 
and Jersey ville, to Harden. 

From Winchester, via Exeter, to Bethel. 

From Sprinefield, via Horse Creek, and Brush 
Creek, to Virden. 

From Petersburg, via Sweetwater, to Ellkbart. 

From Dement Station, in tjie county of Ogle, 
on the Chicago, FuUon, and Iowa railroad, 
thence northerly on or near the county line 
between Ogle and De Kalb counties, via Hick's 
Mills Post Office, Cherry Valley, in Winnebago 
cojxnty. 

MISSOURI. 

From Warrensburg, in Johnson county, to 
Butler, in Bates eounty. 

From Warrensburg to Pleasant Hill, in Cass 
county.* 

From Lexington, via Richmond, MiUville, and 
Tinney's Grove, in Ray county, to Utica, in 
Livingston county. 

From California, in Moniteau county, to Ver- 
sailles, in Morgan county. 
, From Jefferson City, via Missouri river, to St. 
Joseph. 

From St. Louis, via Pacific railroad, to Jeffer- 
son City. 

ARKANSAS. 

From Waldron, Scott county, \^a John Jones 's, 
to John N. Slosson's, on the Porteau, in Sebas- 
tian county. 

From Perryville, via Thomas Holmes's Mills, 
Esquire Tyler's, Crawford, on South Fourche le 
Fare creek, to Buffington Post Office, inTell coun- 
ty, and Cedar Creek Post Office, in Scott county. 

From Dcsarc, Brairie county, via Cotton Plant, 
to Oakland, in St. Francis county. 

From Huntsville, in Madison county » via Ber- 
rvville, in Carroll county, to the mouth of James's. 
Fork of White river, Missouri. • 

F^om Columbus, in Hempstead county, via 
Millwood and Richland, 4o Rocky Comfort. 

From Jiackson Port, on White river, via Pow- 
hatan, in Lawrence county, to Pocahontas, in 
Randolph county. 

From Helena, in Phillips county, via St. Fran- 
cis and Poinsett counties, to Gainesville, in Greeni 
county. 

From Calhoun, in Columbia coun{y, to Franka- 
ville, in Claiborne parish. 

Prom Little Rock, via Perryville, Danville,. 
BoonvUlc, and Greenwood, on the south side of 
Arkansas river, to Fort Smith. 

From Brownsville to Taylor's Bluff, on Whits 
river. 

From Camden, via Magnolia, to Lewisvillc. 

From Little Rock, via Washington, to Clarks- 
ville, in Texas. 

F/om Little Rock, through Hot Spring county, 
to Stinnett's Mill, near the fine of Pike and Clark, 
thence by Hill's Mill, in Polk county, thence by 
the residence of S. R. Park, thence through the 
-northeast corner of Sevier county till it intersects 
the Fort Towsonroad, thence through the Choc- 
taw nation to Wright's Ferry, on Red river, 
thence to Paris, in Lamar county, Texas. 

MICRIOAN. 

Froip Pine Run, via Arbela, to Worth, in Tus* 
caloosa county. 

From Port Huron, via Clyde Mills, Pine River, 
and Wales, to Mempfiis. 

From Mason , in Ingham county , via Aurchives, 
to Eaton Rapids. 

From Ionia to Fallsbui^, 

From Homer, in Calhoun county, to Pekau* 
aha. 

From Ionia, by Gresnvill»| to Leonard. 
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FromCoDsl^ntise^in St. Jopeph's county, via 
8haw*a Mills, Williams, and arownavme, to 
CassapoliB, in Caaa cbuotf. 

From Ionia to YemontTille. 

From Hillsdale, via Soatli Jefibraon and Ean- 
aom, to Wood '9 Corners. 

From Boston, via Pfittera'oa'a Miils, to Green- 
Tille, in said State. 

From Ipnia^ by Crystal, to tkt Captfe of Isa- 
bella county. 

From Ionia, by Iforth Platnf , to Malherton, 
in the Slate of Sifiotag^. 

From Weatherfoid to Belknap, in Belknap 
county. 

From Tarrant, Hopkins county, TiaCluitman, 
Canton, Big Rock, to Athens, in Henderson 
county. 

From Oainesville, titk Pilot Point, in Denton 
county, to I^lcKinney. 

From Brownsville, via Fort Merrill and San 
Antonio, to Austin.* 

From Waco Yillare, in McLenan county, to 
Gatesville, in Coryell county, thence to Lam- 
passet, in Lfimpassea county. 

FLORIDA. 

From Alligator, the county seat of Columbia 
county, to New Bottom, on toe Suwanne river. 
From Orange Spring to Flemington. 

lOWA. 

From Leon, in Decatur county, via Mount 
Ayr, in Ringgold county, Bedford, in Taylor 
county, Clarmda, in Page county, Sidney, in 
Frfimont countj, Iowa* to Nebraska City, in 
Nebraska Territory. 

From McGregor^s Landing, in Cla^rton county, 
via Decorah, in Winnesheik county, New Ore- 

fon and Howard Centre, in Howo^ county, 
tacyville and Saint Ausgar, in Mitchell county, 
to Glen Mary and Briatm, in Worth county. 
From Gutienburf ,in Clayton county, via Elk- 

Eort, Yankee Settlement, to Independence, In 
lucbanan county. 

From Guttenburg, via Peck's Ferry and Coles- 
burg, in Delaware county, to Dyer^ville, in Du- 
buque county. 

From Guttenburg, via Glen Haven and Bee- 
town, to L&ncaster, in Grant county, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Frofa Marietta, in Marshall comity, via Steam- 
boat Rock, in Hardin county, to intersect same 
mail route already established. 

From Indianola, in Warren county, Iowa, via 
Osceola and Leon, to Princeton, in Mercer county, 
Missouri. * 

From Newton, in Ja8|)er county, vlh Pleas- 
antville, in Marion county, to Chariton, in Lucas 
county. 

From Fort Dodge, via Dakotah, Cresco, and 
Algona, to Mankato, in Minnesota Territory. 

From Marengo, via Toledo, Indiantown, Mar- 

■halltown. Marietta, and Nevada, to Boonsboro*. 

^ From Clear Lake City, via Buffalo Grove, At- 

gona, and Paoli, to Spirit Lakes, !n Dickinson 

county. 

From Marietta to Eldora, thence to Iowa Falls. 

From Fulton City, Illinois, via Clinton, De 
Witt, Mechanicsburg, Lisbon, and Mount Ver- 
non, to Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

From De Witt, via Tipton, to Iowa City. 

From Winterset, in Madison county, via La 
Porte and Osceola, to Leon, in Decatur county. 
. From Maquoketa,in Jackson county, \ia Ful- 
ton, Farmers' Creek, Otter Creek, Zwingle, and 
Buncombe, to Dubuque. 

From Otiumwa, in Wapello county, to Chari- 
ton, in Lucas county, via Blakesburg and Albia. 

From Mount Pleasant, in Heftry county, via 
Brighton, to Oskaloosa, in Mahaska county^ 

From Iowa City, in Johnson county, via Was- 
Bonvillc, in Washington county, South English, 
Webster, Sigourney,'hnd Martinsburg, in ICeo- 
]^k county, to Ottumwa, in Wapello county. 

From Oskaloosa, in Maho«ka county, ' via 
^noxville, PieasantviUe, and Indianola, to Win- 
terset, in Madison county. 

From Newton, in Jasper eountyi via Pella aQd 
Knoxville, to Chariton, in Lucas county. 

From MarcQffo, in Iowa county, via Toledo, in 
Tama cotuity,Maf^himi JU Faye^^^ JBtf vie^^. 



in Marshall county, and Eldora to lowsa Fflla* in 
Hardin county. 

From Brighton, in Washington county, via 
Richland, Joker, Martinsburg, Sutler Post Office, 
and Fremont, to Oskaloosa, in Mahaska coMnty. 

From Port Des Moines, via Greenbush, St. 
Charles, Osceola, and Hopevil|e, to Moupt Ayr, 
in Ringgold county. 

From Wapello, in L'ouiA county, to Mount 
Pieas^t, in Henry county. 

From Iowa City, via North Bend, on the yent 
side of Iowa river, Roberts *9 Ferry, on aaid river, 
Shelby ville, and Western, to Cedar |tapi09* 

WISCONSIN. 

From Hale's Corners, in Milwaukee county, 
to Union Grove, in Racine county. 

From New London, via Northport, ^obat'« 
Mills, to Wau Dacca. 

From Columbus, via Hamden, Lodi, and West 
Point Centre, to Clifton. 

From Ccreeco, via Dartford, Princeton, Mon- 
tello, Packwaukie, and Oxford, to Mauston, in 
Adams county. 

Prom Portage City, via Mt>ntello, Stony Hill, 
Dacotah, Adario, nuena Vista, and Plover, to 
Stevens's Point. 

From Oshkosh, via Algoma, Omro, Berlin, La , 
Cote, St. Marie, Princeton, and Montello, to 
Portage City. 

From Wantona, via Neshhoro, to Montello. 

From Berlin, via Seneca, 'Neshhoro, and 
Shields, to Montello. 

From Prairie du Chien, via Patch Grove, Bee- 
town, and Potosi, to Dunlieth, Illinois. 

Froiti Prairie du Chien, via Nezekan, Painted 
Rock, and Wexford, to Lansine, Iowa. 

From Prairie du Chien, via McGregor's Land- 
ing and Clayton City, to Guttenburg, in Iowa. 

From Bayfield to Chippewa Falls. 

From Richland Centre, ia Richland county, 
via Woodstock, Spring Valley, Marys vilte, and 
Sparu, in Monroe county, to clack River FsiUs, 
in Jackson county. 

Prom Waupacca, Waupacca county, via Peter 
Grover's, to Stevens's Point. 

From Black River Falhi to NeilLsville, in Clark 
county. 

From Steven's Point, via NeiUaville and Wes- 
ton's Rapids, to Eau Claire. 

Froip New London, in Waupacca county, via 
Northport, Little Wolf, Ogdensburg, and lola, to 
Steven's Point. 

From Viroqua,iu Bad Axe county, via Broqk- 
ville, Rcedalown, Tinny Settlement, Barnes's 
Mill, in Richland county, to Richmond. 

From Portage City, in Columbia county, via 
Pacific, Dekora, Lodi, and West Point, to Prai- 
rie du Sac, in Sauk county. 

From Bellville, in Dane county, via New Gla- 
rus, to Monticello, in Green county. 

From Prairie du Chien, via Eagle, Point and 
Necedah , to Steven 's Poi|)t. 

From La Crosse, via Galesville, Pigeon Creek> 
and Somerville, to EUiu Claire. 

From Eau Claire^ via Rock Creek, in Dunn 
county. Bear Creek, Little Bear Creek, Buflalo 
Prairie, to Alma. 

From Watertown City, via F^rmiogton, Rome, 
and Oak Hill, to Palmyra. 

From Waubeck, in t)ann county, (o Hudson, 
in St. Croix county. 

From Prescott, in Pierce county, via Carson 
and Eaton's Mills, Waubeek, Dunnville, Eau 
Claire, Chippewa Falls, Weston's Rapids, to 
Necedah, in Adams county. 

From Fountain City, in Buffalo county, via 
Waubeek, Menomonee, to St. Croix Falls. 

From Steven's Point, via Chippewa Falls, to 
Hudson. 

From Muscoda to Mineral Point. ~ 

From Reedsburg, via ^.ockbridge, Fancy Creek, 
Reedstown, New Brookville, Bad Axe, and Re- 
treat, to Desold, in Bad Axe county. 

From Muscoda, via Orion, Reedctown, and 
Viroqua, to La Crosse. 

Fxora Toland's Prairie, vi/i Ald^Iy, and A^- 
Ipun, to Watertown. 

From Palmyra, in JdOTerionoounty, to Water- 
town. 

From Waukesha, Waukesha county, to Wc«t 
Bfii^t in WaahingtoQ co«;^y. , ^ 



From Eau Claire, via north^ist corner of aection 
twenty-aevea, near Etiinges, to AliQa, in lOunn 
county. 

CALiroBjni. 

From Placerville to Georgetown, in Eldorado 
county. • 

From PkieerviRe, via Newtown, to Indian.Dig- 
gins, in Eldorado county. 

From Uniontown, in Humboldt county, to 
Trinidad, in Klamath county. 

From Nevada, via Govt's Orosaing^ on the 
South Yuba river, Sweetjand, Sebastopol, San 
laan, in Nevada county, and Traman^ Cross- 
ing, on the Middle Yuba river, to Campton ville. 
in Yuba county. 

From Crescent City, ¥ia Waldo anS- Clover- 
ville, to Jacksonville, in Orecon Territory. 

Fconi NiqM City to Clear Lake. 

From Napa City, via White Satphqr Springs, 
Knight's BanolL, Alaxandcr'a Rancli, on RasMan 
river, to Santa Rosa. 

From Monterey, via San Liiit Obiapo, tl> 
Santa Barbara. 

MINNSSOTA. 

From Fort Ridgely, via South Paw of the 
Rooky Mountains, Soda Springs, Head of Hum- 
boldt River, Hooey Lake, and Noble '« Pass, in 
the Sierra Nevada Mownltaina, to ShasU City, 
California. 

From Minneapolis, via Excelsior, to Qleneve. 

From Owatonee, via Geneva, to Albert Lee's. 

From Cannon Falls, via MantorviUe, High 
Forest, Elkhom, Spring Valley, and Forestville. 
to EllioUa. 

From FqrealviUe, via ArnoldsTillei Minnesota, 
to West Union, Iowa. 

From Chatfield, via Maiiion and ftothesiter, to 
Faribault. 

From Lickville to Belle Plain. 

From St. Cloud to Otter Toil City. 

From New Ulro to St. Cloud. 

From Otter Tail City to Leech Lake. 

From Otter Tail City to Crow Wing. 

From Crow Wing, Minnesota, to Superior, 
Wisconsin. 

From Leech Lake to Pok^go-man Falls. 

From Anoko, via St. Jonathan , to Snake River. 

From Sti Paul, via Si. Jonathan and Prince- 
ton, to Ojibwa. 

From Elk river, via St. Joqathan, to Sonrisa 
City. 

From Taylor's Falls to St. Jonathan. 
•From Chatfield, via Waahington, and Spring 
Valley, in Minnesota, to Osage, Iowa. 

From Chatfield, via Waahington and HetElaoa, 
to Austin. 

From Chisago City to Chengwatana. 

From Chisago City to Taylor's Falls. 

From Chisago City to Marine Falls. 

From Chisago City to SiiUwater. 

From Austin to Manketo. 

From St. Peter 'sj via Bancrpft, MinnciOta, to 
Bradford, Iowa. 

From Red Wing to Albert Lee's. 

From Wabashaw,via Centreville and Roches- 
ter, to Austin. 

From Northwood to Greenwood. 

From Red Wing, via Maceppa, to Oronoka. - 

From Otter Tail City to Breckinridge. 

From Twin Lake, via Carl ion % and Oaaota, to 
Du Luth. 

^rora Bine Earth City, Minneaola, to Algooa, 
Iowa. 

From Taylor's Falls to Wyoming. 

From St. Paul, via White Bear Lake, Forrest 
Lake, Chisago City, to Alhambra. 

From Chisago City to Cambridge. 

From Red Wing to Verona. 

From Manketo, via St. Nicholaa^ to Onge, 
lawa. 

* From Hokah, via Middletown, Watertown, 
and Portland, to Lansing, Iowa. 

* From Winona, via Money Cmek» Houston, 
Yucatan, and Belleville, to Decorah, Iowa. 

From Tepeeotah to Faribault. 

From Tepeeotah to Chatfield. 

From Tepeeotah to Black River Palls, Wiscon- 
sin. 

^ From Henderson, via Redstone City and New 
tJlm, to the Falls of Sioux river. • 

From South Bend , via Butternut Valley, to Neifr 
Vim. 
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From OroDoka to FwikmuU. 

From Pokegftmmoot via Ojibwa* to MUle Lao 
Qity. 

From Little Falll to MUle Lac City. 

From Ellioita. via Laroy ltd Aimuii« (• EJii- 
otta. 

From St. peter, via Glencoe, to St. Cloud* 

From Gaanoo Fallfl* via Kenyoa and Riae 
Lake, to AuBtia. 

From^ St. Peter» via Wilton and Atitti«, to 
PekoraH, Iowa. 

OiUIOOJI. 

From I^rt Orford, via Randolph aod Empire 
City, in Cooaa county, to Winchester, in Doug- 
las coaaiy* 

KBW MSSfOO. 

From 1^8 Crucen, via Mesilla, in Dona Ana 
county, to Sucsoi^ 

From Sucson, via Arizona, Colorado City, to 
San Diego, California. 

From £t Paeo, via M^^illa, Sucion, Arizonai 
aD<i^Fort Yuma, to San Diego, California. 

WASBIMOTON. 

From Olympia, via Arcadia, to Oakland. 

KANSAS. 

From Kansas city, Missouri, via Wyandotte, 
Kansas, C^uindara, and Lawrence, to Lecomp- 
ton. 

From Kansas City, via Delaware City, to 
Leavenworth City. 

From Tecumseh, via Walkaruaa City, ' to 
Richardson. 

From Westport, Missouri, via Blooraington» 
Paris, and Su^ar Mound, to ConfiehiouVi Kansas. 

From Paoli, via Assawatomie^ Blooniington, 
and Paris, to Sugar Mound. 

From Lecompton, via Davis and Midway, to 
Paoli. 

From Paoli, via Brooklyn and Paris, to Sugar 
Mound. 

From Crawford Seminary, via Talequa, to 
Fort Smith. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



Public, XL.^— An Act to supply Deficienciea in 
the Appropriations for the service of the fiscal 
year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen han- 
•red and fifly-aeven. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Hotae uf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States (^Jhnenca in Congress 
assembtedf That ihe following suma be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated to supply deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the service of the 
fiscal year ending t^e t^ifftieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and fiftv-seven,out of any money m the 
Treasury not other wiaa appropriated^ namely: 

For the compensation, of the officers, clerks, 
messengers, and others, receiving an annual sal- 
ary in Uie service of the Senate, viz: 

For an additional messenger, from first Febru- 
ary to the thirtieth. June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven, at twelve hundred doUara per annom, 
four hundred and niaaty^aix dolbmiaM stxty-atx 
cents. ' 

For inccaasa of oompenaation of the aupeiin- 
tendent in charga of the Senate furoaoas, from 
fourteenth August, eif^htaon hundred and fifty* 
six, to thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven» at one h^n4red and twenty daUan pe^ 
annum in addition to former salary, one hundred 
and four dollars and seventy-eieht cents. 

For contingent expenses of the Senate, viz.: 

For the Congressional Globe ^d binding the 
same, three thousand two hundred and eighty- 
six dollars and sixty -two cents. 

Contingent JSjrpCMMf VlAe Senate. 

For clerks to committees, pages, police, horses 
and carryalls, fourteen thousand seven hundred 
and one dollars. 

For stationery, four thousand dollars. 

For reporting proceedings, sixteen thousand 
seven hundred ana ninety-seven dollars and forty- 
four cents. 

For miscellaneous items, two thousand and six 
liundred dollars. 

For clothing for the Armv, camp and earnson 
equipage, three hundred and thirty-two thousand 
and iirty-six dollars and eighteen cents. 

For tke regular auppliea of the ^oartcfinaatet'a 



department > consisting of fuel for the officers, 
«snliatcd men, guard, hospital stors^J^ousea and 
offices, forage in kind for the horses, mules, and 
oxen of the quarteraiasler's department at the 
sevsral posts and stations, and with the armies 
in the field*, for the korsca of the two regiments 
of dragoons, the two rcgisients of cavalry, the 
regiment of mounted rtflemea, the eompanies of 
^ligltt artillery and such companies of isfiintry as 
may be roountedi and for the authorized number 
of officers* horses when serving in the field and 
at the outposts, of stmw for soldiers' bedding, 
and of stationery, including company and other 
Uank-hooks for the Army, certificates for dis- 
charged soldiers, blank forms for the pay and 
(quartermaster's departments, and for the print- 
ing of division and departskent orders, army reg- 
ulations, and reports, two hundred thousand d(3- 
lars. 

For the increased compensation sf clerks in 
the assay office in New. York, authorized by the 
act of thi rd March , eighteen huadrsd and fifty-fi ve, 
two thousand dollars. 

For the incidental and eontki^Bnt evpenses of 
the branch Mint at San Francisco, California, 
forty tliousand dollars. 

For the salary of tlie surveyor general of Utah 
Territory for the fiscal year ending thirtieth June, 
eighteen hundred and nfty-five, fifty dollars. 

For asKMint due for the construction of tlie 
marine hospital at Vicksbiuv, Mississippi, seven 
hundred and aixty-two diUlara and fifty-eight 
cants. 

For -amount necessary to complete the custom- 
house at Louisville, E!eatucky, forty thousand 
dollars. 

Fdr amount necessanr^o complete the custom- 
house at Bath, Maine, five thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation of two clerks in the Depart- 
ment of State, authorized by the act of Congress 
approved eighteenth August, eighteen hundred 
and fifly-six, three thousand one hundred and 
thirty dollars and forty-tliree cents; being from 
the eighteenth August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, to the thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven. 

For Comtingint Bxpensee of pie House ^ Represent- 
atives , via: 

For folding documents, including folding paper, 
envelopes, and other folding materials, twenty 
thousand dollars. 

For furniture, repairs, and boxes for members, 
two thousand dollars. 

For laborers, three thousand dollars. 

To indemnify the Clerk for such sums as he 
may have expended for books under a resolution 
of the House of Representatives of July seventh, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, and to enable him, 
under said resolution, to furnish for each member 
and Delegate of the House of Representatives who 
has not heretofore received the same the following 
enumerated books, viz: Gales &Seaton*s Register 
of Debates, Congressional Globe and Appendix, 
Public Land Laws, iKtructions and Opinions, 
Elliott's Debates, Diplomatic Correspondence, 
Opinions of the Attorneys Geneml in five vol- 
umes. Finance Reports, Gbiles A Seaton's An- 
nals of Congress, John Adams's Works, JefiTer- 
son*s Works,' to be supplied from the numbers 
of said work now in chaise of the Librarian, 
Hickey's Constitution, and Mayo and Moulion's 
Pension' and Bounty Land Laws, one hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as ma^ be necessary, is hereby appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated: Frovidedf They be fur- 
nished at prices not exceeding those for which 
they were neretofore supplied: JInd jtrovided also. 
That said books be forwarded by the Clerk to 
such public library in the district of each of said 
members and delegates as may be deaignated by 
said member or dnegate. 

Contingent expenaea House of Represent- 
atives: 
For stationery ,iaight thousand Avt hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For miscellaneous items, five thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of one hundred and forty-two 

copiea of tne first and tenth volumes of the works 

of John Adams for the members of the Thirty- 



Seeond CoBgvess, six hsadrad and thirty-nina 
dollara. * 

For the rsappropriation sf five hundred and 
eightj-five dollars heistofore carried to the snr« 
plus fund, being the asnssnt appropriated for ths 
engcaviag sf £tty-oQs thousand five hundred and 
twenty copies of the meohanifial part of the Patent^ 
Office rapoit foe sighlsan hundred and fifiy-ons* 
two. • 

To sspfriy the dtfieiescy in the ap^tspriation 
for books far members of the Thirty-Third Cos-: 
^ess, three Ihsusand dollsn. 

For Qapilol polioe, two hundred dstUari. 

To enable the Clerk of th^ House sf Repre*. 
sentativea to pay to John C. Rtvas the additional 
compensation for the Congresaioa^ Globe and 
Appendix, provided in the sixteenth section of 
the act making appropriation for certain civil 
expenses of the GovernAent for the year ending 
thirtieth June, eigjkteen hundred and fifty-seven, 
eleven thousand One hundred and aantuty-four* 
doUara and atxty-aine cents. * 

To enable John C^ Rives to pay to ths reportera 
of the Houae the usual additional cmnpenaation for 
reporting the debatea of the present session, eight 
hundred dollara each, four toousand doUara. 

For the completion of the printing herstafors 
osdered by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, and paper for the sams, two husdrad and 
fifty thousand dollars. 

For fees of witnesses in behalf of the Govera- 
ment in the Court of Claims, and of agsnta or st- 
tomeys to be appointed by the solicitor thereof, 
to attend to the taking of depositioaa, five thou* 
sasd dollars. 

•9rwty, 

To mset the expenses of nurses and attandstfts, 
authorized by the third section of the act of six- 
teenth August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, 
entitled ** An act providing for a neceasarv in- 
crease and better organization sf the medical and . 
hospital department of the Army," from the date 
of said act to thirtieth June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty -seven, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For a reappropriation of fifty thouaand dollars 
of the balance of the appropriation for the medi- 
cal and liospital departments, which was carried 
to the surplus food thirtieth June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three, for the payment of daima. 
applicable to said department accruing duringyhe 
war with Mexico, and not yet settled b)^he 
Treasury Department, fifty thousand dollars. 

For transportation of the Army, including the- 
bageage of the troops, when moving either by 
land or water, of clothing, canrn, and garrison 
equipage, from the depot at Philadelphia to the 
several poils and Army depots, horse equip- 
ments, and of aubsistence, fMMS the places of • 
'purchase and firom the places of delivery, under 
contract, to auch places as the circumstances of . 
the service nuiy require ii to be sent, of ordnance, 
or ordramce otores, and small-arms, from the 
founderiesand arsenals [armoriesj to thesfrsenals, 
fortifications, frontier ppsts, ana Army depots, 
freights, wharfhge, tolls, and forages; for the pur-i 
chase and hire of horses, mules, and oxen, and 
the purcfaasa and repair of wagsaa, carts » dtays, 
ships and other sea-going vessels, and boats for 
the traaaportation of aupplies, asd for garrison 
purposes; for drayage ana cartage at the several 
posts, hire of teamaters, transportation of funda 
for the pay and other disbuning departments, 
the expelnse of saiUnf public transports on the 
various rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, and ths 
Atlantic and Pacific; and for proeuring water at 
such posts as, from their situation, require that 
it be brought from a distanoe, aevsn hundred , 
thousand dollars. 

For completing the resairs of ths branch Mint 
at New Orleans, and rendering thaeame fire-proof, 
one h.undred and twenty thousand six huodred 
and aixty-one dollara. 

For seamen's wages, rapairs, and incidental 
expenses of light vessels, occaaioned by damages, 
loss of moorings, and for necessary expenses in 
recovering saicT vessels broken adrift during the 
late storms and freshets, and by floating ice, forty 
thousand one hundred and five dollars and aixty* 
two cents. 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, 
repairing, remooring, and supplying losses of 
buoys, and for chains aad sinkers, occasioned by 
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daroa^, losaes, and for neceMary expenoea ia re- 
covering and restoring buoys and tneir append- 
ages during the late storms and freshets, and by 
floating ice, thirty-seven thousand five hundred 
and sixty-two dolla^ and sixty cents. 

For restoring spindles ^d repairing day bea- 
eons destroyed or' damaged by the late storms, 
freshets, and floating ice, fourteen thousand five 
hundred and ^fty dollars. * 

For defraying expenses of the defense of suits 
against th» United States for lands occupied by 
marine hospitals, light-houses, and fortifications 
at the harbor, of San Fraocisco, California, thirty 
thousand dollars. * 

To defray expenses incurred in preparing plans 
and estimates of cpst of a new jail for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and of a building for the proper 
accommodation of the Department of the Interior, 
five huhdred dollars. • 

Sec. 3. Jnd be it further enacy4. That the extra 
conopensation giv^n by each of the two Houses 
of Congress, in tHI year eighteen hundred and 
fifty -six, to its oflicers and employes, shall be 
paid by its disbursing officer out of the contin- 
gent fund,. and his accounts therefor shall be 
allowed by the accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury Department. But nothing herein contained 
afaall be so construed as to repeal the joint reso- 
lution of twentieth of July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, *< to fix the compensation of the em- 
ployes in the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment, and to prohibit the allowance of the 
usual extra compensation to such as receive the 
benefits hereof, which said resolution is hereby 
declared to be in full force and efifect, except so 
far as herein provided for. 

Sec. d. ^tt^ be it further enacted. That the 
provisions of the thirteenth section of ** An act 
making appropriation for certain civil expenses of 
the Government for the year ending the thirtieth 
of June, eighteen hundreaand fifly-six,"allowin|^ 
to the several disburshig agents for the late Cali- 
fornia land c<«imi88ion the same compensation 
for the receipt and disbursement of ihoneys as are 
allowed to other disbursing officers of the Gov- 
ernment in California, was mtended to apply, and 
is hereby declared to apply, and give said com- 
pensation as well when tne disbursing agent was 
a member of said commission as in other cases. 

J^pROVBD, March 3, 1857. 



Public, XLI. — An Act making Appropriations 
for the Naval Service for the year endine the 
thii:tieth of June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
eight. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Hovfte iff Repre- 
eentativesqfthe United Stales of»Ameriea in Congress 
atsembled, That the following sums be, and they 
are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, for the year ending the thirtieth or June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight: : 

For pay of commissipn, warrant, and petty 
officers and seamen, including the engineer corps 
of the Navy, three million eight hundred and 
fifty-five thousand four hundred and fifly dol- 
lars. 

And the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to enlist eight thousand five 
hundred men for the Navy instead of seven thou- 
sand five hundred, and to expend so much of this 
amount as may, in his opinion, be necessary to 
transport officers and men to and from Panama, 
to relieve the officers and crews of ships in the 
Pacific. 

^ For provisions for commission, warrant, and 
petty omcersand seamen, including engineers and 
mannes attached to vessels for sea service, eif^ht 
hundred and fifty thous&nd four hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For increase, repair, armament, and equipment 
of the Navy, including the wear and tear of ves- 
sels in commission, fuel for steamers, and pur- 
chase of hemp for the Navy, two million eight 
hundred and seventy-seven thousand dollars. 

For ordnance and ordnance storeys and small 
arms, including incidental expenses, three hun- 
dred and four thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses that may accrue for 
the following purposes, viz: freight and trans- 
portation, pnnting and stationery, advertising in 
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newspapers, books, maps, models, and drawings ; 
purchase and repair of fire-engines and machinery; 
repairs of, and attending to, steam-engines in 
navy-yards; purchase and maintenance of horses 
and oxen, and drawing teams, carts, timber- 
wheels, and the purchase and repairs of work- 
men's tools; postage of public letters; f\iel,oil, and 
candles for navy-yards and shore stations^ pay 
of watchmen, ana incidental labor, not charge- 
able to any other appropriation; transportation 
to, and labor attending the delivery of provisions 
and stores on foreign stations; wharfage, dockage, 
and rent; travelinj^ expenses of officers and others 
under orders; funeral expenses; store and office 
rent: stationei^, fuel, commissions and pay of 
clerks to Navy agents and storekeepers; ilags, 
awnings, and packm^-boxes ; premiums and other 
expenses of recruiting, apprehending deserters, 
per diem pay to persons attending courts-martial 
and courts of inquiry, and other services author- 
ized by law, pay to judges advocate; pilotage 
and towage of vessels, and assistance to vessels 
in distress; bills of health, and quarantine ex- 
penses of vessels of the United States Navy in 
foreign ports, eight hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars: Provided, That the expenditures under 
the foregoing impropriations shall be so accounted 
for as to show the disbursements by each bureau, 
under each respective appropriation. 

To enable ttie Secretary of the Navy to arm 
and man the ordnance snip Plymoutn at the 
Washington navy-yard, with a view to the im- 
provemeii?. of ordnance and gunnery practice, 
forty-nine thousand dollars. 

^Vortne Corpt, 

For pay of the officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, musicians, and privates, clerks, messengers, 
stewards, and servants, for rations and clothing 
for servants, subsistence and additional rations for 
five years' service of officers, for undrawn cloth- 
ing and rations, bounties for reiinlistments, and 
pay for unexpired terms of previous service, three 
hundred and fifty-nine thousand sixdiund red and 
imiety-one dollars and sixty-eight cents. 

For provisions for marines serving on shore, 
fiffy-four thousand five hundred and thirty-one 
dollars. 

For clothing, fifty-five thousand two hundred 
and sixty-four dollars. 

For fuel, twenty thousand two hundred and 
eighty-one dollars and eighty-seven cents. 

For military stores, repairs of arms, pay of 
armorer, for accouterments, ordnance stores, 
flags, drums, fifes, and musical instruments, nine 
thousand dollars. 

For transportation of officers and troops, and 
expenses of recruiting, twelve thousand dollars. 

For repairs oP barracks and rent of temporary 
barracks and offices, eight thousand dollars. 

For contingencies, viz: freight, ferriage, toll, 
cartage, and wharfage, compensation to judges 
advocate, per diem for attending courts-niartial 
and courts of inquiry, for constant labor, house 
rent in lieu of quarters, burial of deceased ma- 
rines, printing, stationeryf^ostage, apprehension 
of deserters, oil, candles, gas, forage, straw, fur- 
niture, bed-sacks, spades, shovels, axes, picks, 
carpenters' tools, keep of a horse for the mes- 
senger, pay of matron, washerwoman, and porter 
at the hospital headquarters, and for the building 
of two cisterns at headquarters, thirty-two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

NAVT-TARDS. 

For the construction and completion of works, 
and for the current repairs at the several navy- 
yards, viz: 

Portsmouth, Jfew HampMre. — For removing 
ledge, coal-house, offices, and muster-room, tank- 
shed, lodge for ordinary, engii^e-house, for pre- 
paring moorings for the deep basin, repairs of all 
kinds, one hundred and twenty-four thousand four 
hundred and twenty-two dollars. 

Boston. — For additional story to packing-house 
and purser's store, embankment around machine- 
shop, gutters for rope-walk, extension of dry- 
dock, for completion of foundsry, machine and 
boiler-shop, compleiingdock-enginc, dredge-boat, 
and scows, reservoir, water-closets, and floating- 
stages, repairs of all kinds, three hundred and 
eighty thousand three hundred and ten dollars. 

•ATeiff Yorit.— For reservoir, yard fence, water- 



closets, and lightning-rods; paving and flagging; 
repairs of dry-dock; quay wall; d raging; engine- 
house; completing founaery, machine and botier 
shop; completing smithery, saw-mill, and car* 
penters* shop; timber-shed; heating plumbers' 
and block shop; machinery for foundery, boiler 
shop, smithery, and coflee-mill; filling in new 
purchase; repairs of all kinds, three hundred and 
eighty-six thousand one hundred and seventy* 
two dollars. 

For the construction of a sewer upon flushine 
avenue to Vanderbilt 's avenue, thenee through the 
United States grounds. to the Wallabout Water, 
sixty thousand dollars: Provided, That the citw 
of Brooklyn shall pay one half of the coat of the 
same on Flushing avenue. 

Philadelphia.-^or addition to smithery, addi- 
tion to. en?ine-house, drssdging channels, repaire 
of all kinds, seventy-three Uioutend and seventy* 
five dollars. 

Washington,^FoT completing slotting-machine ; 
grading and filling yard; dredging; muster offi^^; 
machinery and tools; repairs of all kinds, one 
hundred and nineteen thousand and eighteen dol* 
lars. 

■ A*ot/oa:.^For qu(^ wall and dredging, exten-* 
sion of boiler and foige shop» a Umber shed, 
commencing ship-house num berforty-eight, com- 
mencing jrictualing establishment and purser's 
store, furnaces, cranes, and tools for foundery, 
spar shed, completing ship-house B, shed number 
forty-eight, and store-house number fourteen, 
completing dock-engine and carpenters' shop, 
repairs of all kinds, three hundred and fiAy-eighl 
thousand eight hundred and twelve dollars. 

Penjoco/a.— For extension of granite wharf; 
foundery; dredging; launching ship; improving 
spar pond and railway to same; completing fire 
engine-house, rail tracks, steam box, pitch and 
oil houses; repairs of all kinds, two hundred and 
three thousand dollars. ' 

J\fare /«/and.— For timber shed with mold lofl 
above; coopers' and paint shop, with tank shed; 
copperamiihs', tinnera', and plumbers' shops; 
two blocks of officers' houses; two cisterns; 
permanent wharf; mooring piers, grading, and 
paving; repairs of all kinds, three hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand eight hundred and eight 
dollars. 

Saekett's Harbor.— For repairs of ship house, 
fences, and other buildings, one thousana doUara. 

Hospitals: 
For the construction and completion of works » 
and for the current repairs of the severs! naval 
hospitals; 

Bosfon.— For repairs of buildings, two thousand 
five hundred doUara. 

JVfto York, — ^For completing cemetery, repairs 
of buildings and fences, seven thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. 

Mval Asylvm, PhUadelpkia.'^FoT south wall 
on Shippen street, grading, paving, und curbing 
Shippen street, repaira of furnaces, grates, clean- 
ing, and whitewashing, gas, water rent, and 
furniture, repaira of all kinds, fifteen thousand 
eight hundred dollars. 

Mnfolk, — For building and completing sur- 
geon's house, repaira of brick walk, and current 
repaira of buildings, twenty-two thousand one 
Jjundred and fifteen dollara. > 

Pemoco/a.^For draining and filling ponds, and 
for general repairs of buildings, sixteen thousand 
dollars. 

Magazines: 

For the construction and completion of works, 
and for the current repairs of the several naval 
magazines: 

Portsmouth, JVWo Hamvshire. — For fitting and 
furnishing ordnance builaingand conductore, and 
for repaire of all kinds, four thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-three dollars. 

Boston, — For repaire of all kinds, one thousand 
doUara. 

*Wio York, — For completion of armory, loaded 
shell-house, and gun-carriage shed ; sighting 
ground for cannon; new gun ground; small row- 
boat and shed; repairs of wharf; new pier and 
boat slip at Ellis's Island; repairs of all kinds, 
thirty -six thousand two hundred and ihirty-eight 
dollara. 

Philadelphia. — For building wharf at Fort Mif- 
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flin, and repairs of all kinda, ten thousand one 
hundred ana seven dollars. 

H^aiMiigfon.— For repairs of ordnance building, 
fonr thousand eight hundred dollars. 

^titfoik.^'l^oT ordnanee buildins , engnine and 
snachinery , sea-wall at Fort Norfolk, and repairs 
of all kinds, fifty-six thpusand and ninety dol- 
lars. •• 

PcfliMeo(a«— For repairs of all kinds, one thou- 
•mnd dollars. 

For pay of superintendents, naval constructors, 
uid all uie civil establishments at tiie several 
navy-yards and stations, one hundred and twen- 
ty-eight thousand three hundred and eighty-two 
dollars. 

For the purchase of nautical instruments re- 
quired for tlie use of tbe Navy, for repairs of the 
B«ne, and also of astronomical instruments, and 
for the purchase of nautical books, maps, and 
charts, and for backing and binding the same, 
ei^teen thousand dollars. 

ror printing and publishing sailing directions, 
hy drographical surveys, and astronomical observ- 
ations, fifteen thousand dollars. 
. ^For continuing the publication of the series of 
Wind and current charts, and ibr defraying all the 
expenses connected therewith, eighteen thousand 
dollars. 

For models, drawings, and copying, postage, 
freight, And transportation, for working litho- 
graphic pilftss, including chemicals, for keeping 
grounds m order, for fUel and lights, and^for afi 
other contingent expenses of the United States 
^aval Observatory and Hydrographical office, 
^ight thousand doHars. 

^- For the wages of persons employed at the Uni- 
ted States Naval Observatory ana Hydrograph- 
ical office, viz: one lithographer, one mstturaent 
maker, two watchmen, and one porter, three 
thousand one hundred and sixty dollars. 

For erection, improvement, and repairs of 
buildings and grounds, and support of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Maryland, forty-two 
thousand three hundred and seven dollars and 
twenty-two cents. 

For preparing for publication the American 
r^autical Almanac, twenty-six thousand eight 
hundred and eighty dollars. 

For preparing for publication the surveys of 
the late expedition to the North Pacific ocean and 
Behring's Straits, and for finish ing the publica- 
tion of the charts made by the late expedition for 
the exploration and survey of the river La Plata 
and tributaries, six thousand seven-hundred and 
sixtv dollars: Providtd^ That the whole expense 
ahall not exceed the sum hereby appropriated. 

For the reappropriation of this sum, (carried to 
the surplus fund,) being the amounts due Thomas 
Sarnum, of Connecticut, for prize money, as ap- 
pears from the prize-list of the Erie squadron, on 
filein the office of the Fourth Auditor of the Treas- 
ury, two hundred and fourteen dollars and eighty- 
nine centB. 

Sac. 2. And ht it further enacted. That, to en- 
able the Secretary of the Navy to « test useful 
inventions ai)d discoveries applicable to^ and de- 
signed to advance, the efficiency of the Navy, tlie 
0um of ten thousand dollars is hereby appropri- 
ated, out of any moneys in. the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and the same is subject 
to his control. * ^ 

' Sec 3. And be it further enacted, That hereafter 
it shall be lawful for the Secretary of the Navy 
^ to place the superrision of the compilation and 
publication of the Nautical Almanac in charge 
of any officer or professor of mathematics of the 
Xfavy of competent qualifications: Promded, That 
0uch^officer orprofessor, when so employed, shall 
receive no hi^ner pay than the <luty pay to which 
his grade shiul entitle him. 

Skc. 4. And he it further enacted, That the acts 
Tnakine appropriations for the naval service of 
the fifth of August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, and of the third of March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five, shall be so construed as to allow 
to tha boatswains, gunners, sailmakers, and car- 
penters of the Navy, when on shore duty, tjie 
0ame per centage for sea service as is allowed to 
them when on sea duty. 

Sec 5. And be it further enacted. That the Sec- 
retary of the Navy be» and he is herebyi author- 1 



ized to cause to be constructed for the United 
States Navy, at as early a day as practicable, 
consistently with a due regard for economy and 
efficiency, five sloops-of-war, to be provided with 
screw propellers and properly armed and equipped 
for service, said vessels and machinery to be 
built by contract or in the Ckivernment navy- 
yards, as the Secretary of the Navy may think 
most advisable for the public interest, and that 
there be, and is hereby appropriated, to be ex- 
pended under the direction or the Secretary of 
the Navy for the purpost^ above specified, the 
sum of one million dollars, out of any money in 
the Treasury not.otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is hereby authorized to sell 
at public auction the wharf at the Naval Asvlum 
at Philadelphia, and also the plat of- ground cut 
ofif from the asylum by Shippen.street, if in his 
opinion a fair price can be obtained for it, the 
proceeds to be carried to the credit of the naval 
hospital fund, from which fund they were pur- 
chased. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted. That the Sec- 
retary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, directed 
to have prepared, and to report to Congress at its 
next session, for its approval^a code of regula- 
tions for the government of the Navy which shaH 
embrace such general orders and mrms for the 
performance of all the necessary duties incumbent 
on the officers thereof, both ashore and afloat, 
including rules for the government of courts-mar- 
tial and courts of inquiry, as well as to establish 
the rank and precedence of each grade of officers 
in the line of promotion, and the relative rank 
and precedence, ashore and afloat, between them 
ai^d non-combatants, and between officers and 
petty officers of all grades not in the line of pro- 
motion. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted. That the sum 
of seventy -one thousand dollars be, and the same 
is hereby, appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otnerwise appropriated, to be ap- 
plied in carrying out the provisions of the third 
section of the act to amend an act entitled " An 
act to promote the efficiency of the Navy," grant- 
\ne one year's duty pay to the dropped officers 
who shaU not be restored to tbe Navy, and that 
all of said dropped officers shall be entitled to re- 
ceive the same forthwith; and if restored to the 
Navy, the amount so received under this pro- 
vision shall be deducted from the pay to wnich 
they will be entitled under the sixth section of 
the said act to amend the ** Act to promote the 
efficiency of the Navy." 

Sec 9. And be itJMher enacted. That the Sec- 
retary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to cause to be extended and completed the 
exploration of the Parana and tbe tributaries of 
the Paraguay river: Protnded, That the expense 
thereof shall not exceed . twenty -five thousand 
dollars, which are hereby appropriated for that 
purpose out of any money m the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Sec 10. And he it further enacted. That the Sec- 
retaries of War and the Navy be authorized, 
under the direction of the President, to employ 
such officers of the Army and Navy as may be 
necessary for the purpose, to make exploration 
and yerincation of^ the surveys already made of 
a ship canal near the Isthmus of Darien, to con- 
nect the waters of the Pacific and Atlantic by the 
Atrato and Turando rivers : Provided, That the 
expense shall not exceed twenty-five thousand 
dollars, which are hereby appropriated therefor, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 

Sec 11. And be it further enacted, That for pre- 
paring, arranging, classifying, and labeling the 
specimens of natural history brought home by 
the North Pacific exploring and surveying expe- 
dition, and for reporting Uie same to -Congress, 
with the appropnate drawinn and catalo^es, 
the sum of^ fifteen thousand dollars be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otnerwise appropriated, sub- 
ject to the control of the Secretary or the Navy. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted. That the 
surviving officers of the navy of the Republic of 
Texas, who were duly commissioned as such at 
the time of annexation , shall be entitled to the 



pay of officers of the like erades, when waiting 
orders, in the Navy of the United States, for five 
years from the 'time of said annexation, and a 
sum sufficient to make the payment is hereby 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otnerwise appropriated: Provided, That* the 
acceptance of the provisions of this act by any 
of the said officers shall be a full relinquishment 
and renunciation of all claim on his part, to any 
further compensation on this behuf from the 
United States Government, and to any*position 
in the Navy of the United States. • 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 

Public, XLII.— An Act for the Relief of certain 
Actual Settlers and Cultivators who purchased 
Lands subject to graduation within the limits 

* of the Choctaw session of eighteen hundred 
and thirty, at a less rate than the true gradu- 
ated price, under the *<Act to graduate and 
reduce the m6e of the public lands to actual 
settlers and cultivators," approved the fourth 
of August, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houu qf Hepre- 
HntaJtivee tfthe United States qfAmeri^ in Congren 
assembled. That any person or persons who may 
have entered, in good faith, lands subject to graa- 
uation within the limits of the Choc&w cession 
of eighteen hundred and thirty , before the correct 
graduation lists had been received at the local 
land offices, at a less rate than the true graduation 

{)rice, and who settled upon and improved the 
ands entered, or who entered the same for the 
benefit of an adjoining faiTn, and who continue 
to occupy the same, shall be entitled (provided 
the entries are regular in all other respects) to 
receive patents for the lands so entered, settled 
upon, and occupied, without any additional pay- 
ment being required of them, up6n their making tne 
Eroof required by the circcriaurs from the General 
•and Office, dated the twenty-t^d of January 
and the seventh of April, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six, any law to tne contrary notwithstand- 
ing: Provided, Th^t fio proof shall be required 
which is not necessary to carry into eflfect the 
provisions <9f this.act. 

Sec 2. And be it further enacted. That the act 
of May nineteenth, one thousand eight hundred' 
and fifty-two, entitled'* An act to authorize the 
Liegislature of the State of Mississippi to sell 
the lands heretofore appropriated for tne use of 
schools in t^t State, and to ratify and approve 
the sales almdy made," be so construed as to 
apply to lands heretofore reserved for school pur- 
poses in the State of Mississippi. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 

PuBUc, XLIII.— An Act making Aroropriation 
for the Transportation of theUnited States Mail, 
by Ocean Steamers and otherwise, durine the 
fiscal year ending the thirtieth'of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifly-eight. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House ofReprc 
sentatives cf the United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of 
any money in the Treifsury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight: 

For transportation of the mails ^m New York 
to Liverpool, and back, three hundred and forty* 
six thousand five hundred dollars. 

For transportation of the mails from New York 
to New Orleans, Charleston, Savannah, Havana, 
and Chagres, and back, two hundred and sixty- 
one thousand dollars. 

For transportation of the mails from Panama 
to California and Oregon, and back, three hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thousand three hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Sec 2. And be it further enaeted. That the fol- 
lowing sums be, and the same are hereby, appro- 
priated for the service of the Post.Office Depart- 
ment for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
one thousand ei^ht hundred and fifty-eight, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury aridioff from the 
revenues of said Department, in conformity to 
the act of the second of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-six. 
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*For transportation of the niai)s\)«eveen Charles^ 
Ion and Havana, a sum not ^XMditig fiAy thou* 
8|j)d dollars. 

For transportation «»f the mailv aeroM tiM Iflth* 
mqs of Panamn, on«' htin^md «nil iMny-flvo 
thousand dollars. 
AptnovKD, March 8, 1857. 



p90U€, XLIV.-^An Act to amend an act cnti* 
tied " An act to provide for the better organiza* 
tion of thskTreasury, and for the collection, safe- 
keepings, transfer, and diebauraeraent of the pub- 
lic revenue." 

Bi U fnacted by the Senatf andjiouu pf Repre" 
MifiUUives qf the United Staiet tfJimeriea in Congrets 
utttfnkUd, That the act to provide for the better 
organization of the Treasury^ and for the oodUc- 
tion, safe-keeping, transfer, and disburaement of 
the public revenue, approv^ Ai^Mst Sixth, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-«ix, be,«and the same is 
hereby, ao amended that each and every disburs- 
ing omoer or agent of the 0nited States, having 
any money of the United States intrusted to him 
for disbursement, shall be, and he is hereby, re- 
quired to deposit tlie same with the Treasurer of 
the United States, or with someone of the assist- 
ant treasnrers or public depositaries, and draw 
for the same only in favor of the persons to whom 
payment is to be made in pursuance of law and 
instructions; except when payments are to be 
made in sums under twenty dollars, in which 
cases such disbursing agent may chock in l\i8 own 
name, stating that it is to pay small claims. 

Sec. 2. ^nd be it farther enacUd^ That the Treas- 
urer of the United States, assistant treasurers, 
and public depositaries, shall safely keep all 
moneys deposited by any disbnrsing omcer or dis- 
bursing agent of the United States, as well as 
any moneys deposited by any receiver, collector, 
or other person, which shall be the moneys of, or 
due Or owing to the United States, and lor a fail- 
ure so to do sAll be held guilty of the crime of 
embezzlement of said jnoneys, and subject to the 
punishment provided for ei^bcsizlenient hi tlieact 
to which this is an amendment. 

Sec. 3. ^nd 6e itfur[her enacted^ That it 'fehall 
be the duty of each and every'psrson who shall 
.have moneys of thepniicd States in his hands or 
pOBScssion, to pay thesanie to the Treasurer, the 
assistant treasurer or public depositary of the 
United States, and take his receipt for the same, 
in duplicate^ and forward one of them forthwith 
to the Secretary of the Treasury; oad for a failure 
to make such deposit when required by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, or any otlicr Department, 
or the accounting omcers of the Treasury, the 
person so failing shall be held guilty of the crime 
of embezzlement, and sulgect to the punishment 
for that offense provided in the act to which this 
is an amendment. 

AppaovED, March 3, 1857. 



PUM.IC, XJLV.-^-An Act to extend the provis- 
• ioxM of the act entitled ** An aot in addition to 
eeriaiji acta granting Bounty Land to certain 
Officers and aoldiera who have been engaged 
in the Military Service of the United States," 
. to the Officers aad Soldiers of Major David 
Bailey's Battalion of Cook Coaaty (Illinois) 
Vol«*nteera^ 

Be if enoeted fty the Senmie mud Amus «f Bepre*- 

eetUatites of the United Simtee efAmvnea inCongreee 
nasembtedi That all those officers and soldiers of 
Major David Bailey's battalioB of Cook coonty 
([Uiinois) volunteers, stationed at Fort Dearborn, 
in the Black Hawk war of eighteen h«ndred and 
(liiity-two, who have never received warrants for 
bounty land for services in said war, ohall be en- 
titled to receive a certificate or warrant from the 
Department of the Interior for one hundrsd and 
sixty acres of land, upon making proof, either by 
record evidence, or such pnroT' evidence as the 
Commissioner of Pensions may requive, (Shaving 
served in said war for the term of at least four* 
teen dayff — the provisions of this act to extend 
to the widows and minor children of said officers 
and soldiers who have died, or may die befoM 
Torji'iv'mg puch warrant or certifisate. 
Apfrovbd, March 3, 1857. 



PtrtLit, XLVI.^An Act in addition to mn net 
more ^ffiictnally to provide for the Fnnishiiiant 
of ceHain CrimM againat ths Units4 States^ 
and ffrr other purposes. 

Se it entteted by the Senate end ff&use (ff Jtepfrf 
sentativis of the tmited States dfAtnerica in Cvngrm 
asseTnhled, That if any person or personer opott 
the high seas, or in any arm of the sea, or in vittf 
river, haven, creek, basin, .or bay, within th* 
admiralty jurisdiction of the Uniled States, and 
ottt of the jurrsdicrion of any particular Stftte, 
shall unlawfully and willfully^ but without mallei 
dfbrethodght, strike, stab, wound, at Shoot at 
any other person, of which striking. Stabbing, 
wounding, or shooting. Such person shall after- 
wards die upon land, within or withottt the Uni-^ 
ted States, every person so offending, his or her 
counselors, aiders, and abettors, shaul be deemed 
guilty of the crime of manslaughter; and. upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished as is herein- 
after provided. 

Sec. S. And be it fuWier enatted, Th&t if ahy 
person upon the high seas, or in any arm of the 
Sea, or in any river, haven, crct?k, basin, or bay. 
within the admiralty jurisdiction of the Unitea 
States, and out of the jurisdiction of any partic- 
ular State, shall attempt to commit the crime of 
murder or manslaughter, by poisoning, drowning, 
or strangling oiwthcr person, or by any mettts 
not constituting the offense ot an assauft with a 
dangerous weapon , such oifcndef^ upon cdiiviciion 
thereof, shall bepitnishcd by imprisonment', with 
6T without hard labor, for a period not exceed- 
ing three years, and a fine not exceeding on< 
thousand dollars, at the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 3. Jindbe it further enatledt That the drime 
cff manslaughter, as provided for by this act, and 
all oiheractahcretofore passed, shall be punished 
by iniprisonment, wicli or without hard labor, for 
a period not exceeding three years, and a fine not 
exceeding one thousand dollars, at the discretion 
of the court. 

Sec. 4. Ani be it faifher enaeted. That all adts 
and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act, are hereby repealed: Provided, have- 
ever. That this repeal shall not affect any act done 
before, or any prosecution pending at the time of 
the passage of this act; but all such acts shall be 
Indictable and punishable, and all such prosecu- 
tions shall be proceeded with as the same would 
have been inaiccable and punishable, and pro- 
ceeded with if this act had not been passed. • 

Sec. 5. And be ii farther enacted, That in all 
cases wbers any oath, affirmation, or affidavits 
shall be made or taken, before any register or 
receiver, or either or both oT them, of any local 
land office in the United States, or any Territory 
thereof, orwhere any oath, affirmation, or affidavit 
shall be made or taken before any person author- 
ized by the laws of any State or Territory of the 
Unitea States to administer oaths, or affirmations, 
or fake affidavits, and such oaths, affirmations, or 
affidavits are made, u«ed, or filed in any of said 
local land offices, or in the General Land Office, 
as well in coses orisiog under any or either of the 
orden, regulations, or instrucuons concerning 
any of the public landa of the Unitsd States, 
issued by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, or other proper officer of the Government 
of the United States, as under the laws of the 
United States, in any wise relating to or affecting 
any right, claim, or title, or any contest therefor, 
to any of the public lands of the United States, 
and any person orpersons shall, talcing such oath, 
affirmation, or affidavit, knowingly, wiflftilly, or 
corruptly swear or affirm falsely, the same ahall 
be deemed and taken to be perjury, and thie per- 
son or pers6ns guilty thereof shall, upon convic- 
tion, l)e liable to the punishment prescribed for 
that offense by the laws of the United States. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



PtTBUc, XLVII.-«>Ad Act to oonfirm to i)ie sev- 
eral States the Swamp and Overflowed- Lands [ 
selected under the act of September twenty- ' 
eight, eighteen hundred and fifty, and the act 
of second March, eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine. 

Be it enaeted by the Senate and Honse of Bepre- 
Hntaiivet qfthe United Stmta of America in Ccmgreu 



tustnMedy That the auction of swanm aftd over« 
flowed lands granted to the mnntnt Scaieb bjr 
tbeatft of Congress, approved September twenty- 
eight, eighteen hundred and fifty, entiUvd ** An 
iiet to enable the State of A^aniMf alMl other 
States, to redaim the BWam[l hmda wtttoin their 
liMitts," aad the set of the sectUid •f March^ 
eighth hundred and forty-nine, entitled **Aa 
aot to aid the Stale of Loainana fei^rMmm^ the 
swamp lands therein," heretofore nwdfemud re* 
09rtM to the CoNimi^o^ier of the Gtoneral Land 
Office, 80 fin- as the aame Bhldl remain ^acam aii4 
oMppropriHted, afid not interfeiM with by mn 
actual settlement under any exittinp^ ]kw of tba 
United States, be, and the same are hereby, con« 
firmed, and tfhall beapptoVed and patenM to the 
•Aid sewrai States, in conformity with Ihb pro- 
visfofltf of the act aibresaid, as Motih as may b« 
MctieableafUr the passage of this law: Pratided, 
howamr. That nothing in this a<it oonteined shall 
interfere with the proviaons of the att of Con- 
gftma entitled ''An aet for the i^Kef of pnrehaiers 
and 16odtora of vwmitp aad overflowed lamb," 
approved Mareh the second, eighteen hum}r«4 
and fifty-five, which ahall be, nrd is hensby, 6on- 
tinaed m forde, and extended to cli cnkrioi and 
boationa of lioula claimed ma iwtMp krnda nad« 
since its passage. 
Appxdvtn, Mifch 3, ltS7. 



Ptfvtw , XLTin .--A A Act to eotntrnt « Buitd ing 
for a Cttstom-Houee «nd Post OAod at Perth 
Amboy, N6W Jemef, 

Be it enaeted by the Senate and IJouse of Jlepres 
senlatives oftlte United States qf America in CongresM 
assembled. That the sum of twenty thousand dol- 
lars, with ten per cent, thereon to cover contin- 
gencies, and So much as may be required to pur- 
ehosc a suitable site, be, and the same are hereby, 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the construction, 
in the city of Perth Am"boy, in the State of NeW^ 
Jersey, for the accommodation of a custom-house 
and post office, of a brick building perfectly fire- 
proof, with floors constructed of iron beams and 
orfck arches, and an iron roof of forty-five by 
thirty-two feet, and thirty-tWo feet high: Pro- 
video. That no money hereby appropriated shall 
be used or applied for the purpose mentioned 
until a valid title to the land for the site of Paid 
building shall be vested in the United States, and 
until the Sta^e of New Jersey shall also duly re- 
linquish and release to the United States the right 
to tax or in any way assete said site, or the prop- 
erty of the United States that may be thereon 
during the time that the United States shall be or 
remain the owner thereof. 

Apfrovbd, MArch 3, 16S7. 



Public, XLIX. — An Act to increase tlio Pay of 
the CadetA at the West Point Academy. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre^ 
senttttives of the United States qf America ih Congra9 
assetnbled. That the pay of tht; cadets at the MiN 
itary Academy nt West Point ahoH hereafter b* 
thirty dollars per month. 
. Sec. 2. And be it further ettvctttl. That this act 
shall take effect from and aAer the pattssqgs thereof. 

ArPRovKO, March 3, 1857. 



PrftLic, L. — An Aot providing for the cdYiatruc- 
tion of a Military iR.oad, between Fort Stcil- 
acobm and Bellingham Bay, in the Territory 
of Washington. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howe qf Rcpre- 
seniatites of the United States qf America in- Congress 
assembled. That the sum of thirty-five thousand 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, nppropriatod 
out of any rooney^ in the Treasury not othcrwisa 
appropriated, for the purpose of constructing a 
military road between Fort Steilacoom and Bel- 
lingham Bay, in the Territory of Wmshihgton; 
the BOtid road to be construoiod under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War, pursuant to con- 
traets to be made by him. 

ArraovED, March 3, 1857. 
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'Public, L1.;~An< Act for the or>n8irucuon of a 
Road ill the Territory of Nebraska. 

Be a enaeied Inj the Senate and Howe qf Reprt' 
Menttilivtsoftke UniCtd States qf •America m Congress 
tusembied^ That th^ sum of thirty thousand dol- 
iars be,and the same ia hereby, appropriated oat 
of any n)oney in the Treasury; for the construc- 
tion of a road from the Ptatte river, via the Omaha 
•reserve and Dahkota City, to ihe Uumiing Water 
river, in the Territory of Nebraska; tiaid road to 
be cojistrueted under the direction of the Seore- 
tary of the Interior* 

AptaovES, March 3, 1867. 



PUBUC RESOLUTIONS. 

No. 1. — A ResjQ^tion granting further tin^e io the 
Creditors of Texas to preaent their Ciaiois, an4 
for other purposes. ^. 

ResBtitsd by tke Stntt^ oad Housi tf Beprestnt^ 
mtiou. ^ tk3 Unit^ States, qf Amerieu in Congreu 
asumbled^ Thai the time fixed by law within 
t'whioh the creditors of the laie Repubho of Texas 
may file theic claioia at the Treasury Department 
be, and the same is hereby, extended ta tha first 
day of January , eighteen luindred and fifty-eight, 
aLDQ that so much of a *' joint resoIutiou-QXtendr 
ing the time for the creditors of Texas to present 
their claims,*' approved Augua^ eighteen^ eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six, as authorizea and re- 
quires the Secretsjcy of tiie Treasury to distribute 
and pav the residue of the seven million seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, pro rata, 
amongst those (creditors who have filed their re- 
leaaes, be, and the same is hereby, repealed* 
ArFxovKD, IJ)ecember 2€, 1856. 

T^o. 2. — A Resolution accepting the Portrait of 
John Hampden, presented to Congreat by 
John McGregor. 

Rescind b« tU Senate and Howe <f RepresitUr 
ativetqf the Vnited. States of ,Amtrica in Congress 
HL^emkled, Ths^i the< portrait of .John Hampden, 
presented to Congress by John McGregor, be 
accepted; and the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary, of Congress b^, and they .are hereby^ 
directed t^ cause the same to be properly fran^eaj 
and placed in ihe Executive Manaioa. 

AppaQvipx), January 13, 18a7. 

r^o. 3«-»AR«sioKition respecting the Distribution 
of certain Public Documeqts. 

Resolved ^ ike S€nat* and Houso of Rnrestnt' 
ativa of the United Statu of JhMfin^ in Congress 
atssemiledt That the ten copies of the Journals and 
Other documents, of Coneress, authorized, by law 
to be deposited in the Library of Congress, by 
auction three of the joint resolution of Al ay twen- 
ty-fourth, eighteen hundred and twenty -eight, 
altoll hereafter be deposited with the Secretary. of 
3tate for foreign exchanges; and the fifty copies 
of the Journals and docamei>ts of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, ordered to be placed 
in the^Library of Congress for foreign exchanges, 
by joint resolution of Julv twentieth, eighteen 
liundred and forty; and the fifty copies of the 
Journals and docuoaepts of the Senate and Housa 
of Representatives, authorised to be deposited 
-with tne Secretary of State by the joint r^aolutioA 
of April thirtieth, eighteen hundred and forty- 
Tour, ahall hereafter to deposited with the Seqre- 
tary of the Interior. 

sec. 2. ^nd be it further resolved. That instead 
of one hundred copies of the Journals and docu- 
ments of the House of Representatives, author- 
ized to be printed by the joint resolution of April 
thirtieth) eighteen hundred and forty-four, there 
ahall hereaiier be printed fifty copies only. 

Sec. 3. ^nd be it further resolved. That the 
Journals and con&^ressional documents heretofore 
deposited in the Library of Congress, by author- 
ity of the above-cited rejiolutiona, and so many 
of the four hundred copies of the public docu- 
Ynents sent to the Denartmentof State as are now 
ilistributed by that Department to colleges and 
other literary institutions, shall be deposited with 
the Secretary of the Interior, for distribution to 
•uch colleges, public libraries, athensunis, liter- 
ary apd scientific institutions, boards of trade, or 
public assoaiationa, aa mayibcde^ignated by him. 



8bo. 4. JInd be it Jkirther resohed, That two 
copies of the Journals and documents indicated 
in the above-cited resolutions, so for as they have 
been saved from the late fire, shall be reserved fbr 
the Library of Congress. 

Sec . 5. Mnd be it further resolved, That in -future 
two copies only of the Journals and documents, 
or any book printed by either House of Congress, 
weTT bound in calf, shall be deposited in the 
Library, and not to be taken therefrom. 

AppaavED, January 28, 1857. 
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Ko. 4. — A Resolution for the Appointmem of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Resolved by the Senate and Hovse <^ Represent' 
atives of the United St Ales qf Jlnierica in Congress 
assembled. That the vacancies in the Boara of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, of the 
class '< other than members of Congress,'' be 
filled by the reappointment of the late incum- 
bents, namely: Richard Rush, of Philadelphia, 
and Joseph Q. Tott^n, of Washington. 

Appxovbd, January 28, 1857. 



No. 5. — Joint |t,esolution providine for the Fur- 
nishing of a Complete Set of Weight* and 
Measures to the State of Vermont. 

J^esclved by the Senate and House qf Rewreaen^ 
atives of the United States qf ^dnuriM in Congress 
^sselu|)ltd, That the Secretary oC the Treasury bo, 
and be hereby is, directed to cause a Qompleta aei 
of all the weights and measures adopted aa stand- 
ards, such as are made, for the use of the several 
custom-houses, to be delivered to the Qovermir 
of the State of Vermont, or such person aa he 
may appoint, for the use of said State, and in 
order to replace the set recently destroyed by fire 
in the capitol of said State. 

Approvbq, February 16, 1857. 



No. 6.— -A Resolution to provide for ascertaining 
the relative value of the Coinage of the United 
States and Great Britain, and the fixing the 
relative value of the Unitary Coins of the two 
countries. 

Resolved by the Senate and Howe qf Revresent- 
atives qf the United States of .America in Confess 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to ap- 
point some suitable person as agent or commis- 
sioner to confer with the proper functionaries in 
Great Britain in relation to some plan or plans of 
so mutually arranging, on the decimal basis, the 
coinage of the two countries as that the respect- 
ivei units ahall be thereafter easily and exactly 
comraenaurable, and to embody the result of such 
conference in a statement and report, to be Isid 
before Congresa as early aa praoticable. And that 
tha compensation of said agent or commissioner 
shall not exceed five thousand doHara, in full fbr 
bia services and expenses. 

Appeovbb, February 26, 1857. 



N6. 7.— A Resolution to prevent the Counterfeit- 
ing of the Coins of the United States. 

Resolved by the Senate and Howe of Refn-esent- 
atives qf the United States oftSmerica in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
authorized to cause inquiry to be nQade by two 
competent commissioners into processes and 
means claimed to have been discovered by J. T. 
Barclay for preventing the abrasion, counterfeit- 
ing, and deterioration of the coins of the United 
States, and toxeport the results of the said in(^uiry 
to Congress at its next session, with his opinion 
as to the probable value of the alleged discoveries; 
and the sum of t\fo thousand five hundred dollars* 
out of any money ia the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, is hereby appropriated for that pur- 
pose. 

Approvxd, February 26, 1857, 



No. 8. — A Resolution relative te sections sixteen 
and thirty^six, in the Territories of Minnesota, 
Kansas, and Nebraska. « 

Resolved J>tf the Senate and Howe of Represent* 
atives qf the UiUted States of ^imcriea in Congress 
OBsemkUd, That where any aettlemt nta, by the 



erection of a dwelling-house or the cultivation of 
any portion of the land, shall have been, or shall 
be, made upon the sixteenth or thirty-sixth sec- 
tions (which sections have been reserved by law 
for the purpose of being applied to the support 
of schools in the Territories of Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, and NebrtMkA» and in the States and Terri* 
t6ries hereafter to be erected out of the same) 
before the said sections shall have been, or shall 
be, surveyed; or when such aections have been, 
or may be, selected or occupied as town sites, 
under and by virtue of the act of Congress ap*> 
proved twenty-third of May, eighteen hundred 
and (brty-four, or reserved mr public uses before 
the survey, then other lands shall be selected by 
the proper authorities, in lieu thereof, agreeably 
to the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
twentieth May, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, 
entitled '* An act to appropriate lands A>r the sup- 
port of schools inceiHain townships and ft*actionol 
townships not before provided ft)r. '* And if such 
settler can bring himself, or herself, within the 
provisions of the act of fburth September, eigh- 
teen huadred and fortv-one, or the occupants of 
the town site be enabled to show a compliance 
with the provisions of the law of twenty -third of 
May, eighteen hundred and forty -four, then the 
ri^t of preii^rence granted by the said acts, in 
the purchase of such portion of the sixteenth or 
thirty-sixth sections, so settled and occupied, 
ahall be in thecal respectively, aa if auch sections 
had not been previously reserved for schaol pur- 
poses. 
ApiaavBD, Maroh 3> 1857, 



No. 9.-^A Raaoltatiba eonoemiiif Wolf Island. 

Resohed' by the Senate and Hbwe qf Represent*> 
atives of the United States of ^neriea in Congress 
assembled, Thtiltht United State's hereby disclaims 
alt title to any ond all lands on » Wolf Island*' 
in the Mississippi river: Provided, That nothing 
herein containea shall be construed as in any 
manner effecting the question of jurisdiction over 
said island, as between the States of Kentucky 
and Missouri. 

Approvbd, March 3, 1857; 



No. 10.— A Resolution relating to the Campaii« 
satioo of Chaplains of Uongrsss. 

Be it enacted [Resohedl by the Senate and How§ 
of Representatives oftht United States qf America in 
Congress atsem^/ed, That the chaplains of the two 
Houses of C^n^ress be paid on the last day of 
each month during the regular sessions of don- 
eress, at the- rate of seven hundred and fifty doU 
lars per annum, beginning with the present Con« 
gress, and at the end of each regular session they 
shall bo paid the residue of said annual salary. 

AppaovsD, March 3i 18&7. 

No. 11. — Joint Resolution for the Presentation 
of Medaiato Dr. Kane, his Officers, and Men. 

Resolved by the Senate and Hfmse qf Represent" 
atives *of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Navy shall 
cause to be struck and presented to Dr. Kane, 
his ofileers, and men» respectively, such oppro- 
priate medals as in the judgment of the said Seo- 
retcu-y shall express the high estimation in which 
Congress hold their respective merits and ser- 
vices. 

Approve, March 3, 1857. 



No. 12.— A Resolution allbwinr Commander 
Henry J. Hartsteoe, of the United States 
Navy, Lieutenant &. D. Trenchard, Master 
Morrison, and the petty Ofiicers and Crew of 
the Steamer Vixen, to accept certain Tokens 
of Acknowledgment^ from the Government of 
Great Britain. 

Resetted by the Senate and Hoitae of Represmt- 
atives qf the United Slates qf .Ameriea in Congress 
assembled. That Congress consents that Com- 
mander Henry J. Hartstene, of the United Sintns 
Navy, may accept from the Government of Groat 
Britain a sword, which has been forwarded to the 
Navy Department by the flaid Government, for 
presentation to said Commander Hartsiene, with 
ilia exprsttioB of a htfp% that ha may be per- 
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initted to receive it as a memorial of the gratifi- 
cation whidi her Majesty the Claeen of Great 
Britain has receiyed from the return of the bark 
Resolute, of which said Hartstene was com- 
mander. 

Sbc 2. Jind be it further resolved^ That Con- 
gress hereby also consents that Lieutenant I?. D. 
Trenchard, and Master G. F. Morrison* of the 
United States steamer Vixen, m&Y each accept 
from the Government of Great Britain a swora, 
which has been fof warded to the Nav}r Depart- 
ment by said Government, for presentation to the 
said Trenchard and Morrison, as an acknowl- 
edgment by said Government of Great Britain of 
the generous and effective services rendered by 
said Trenchard and Morrison in rescuing the 
lives and property of certam of her Majesty's 
subjects from destruction; and, also, that the 
consent of Congress is hereby given for the ac- 
ceptance by the petty officers and crew of th^ 
steamer Vixen, or a sum of money, contributed 
by the Glasgow underwriters on the British bark 
Adieu, as a mark of their gratitude for the ser- 
vices rendered by said officers and cre]^ in res- 
cuing the said bark from destruction. 

Approved, March 3, 1B57. 



No. 13.-*A Resolution to return to the Land Office 
at Vincennes, Indiana, certain Deeds trans- 
mitted to the General Land Office by the Board 
of Commissioners appointed under the *' Act 
to ascertain and adjust the Titles to certain 
Lands in the State of Indiana,'* approved July 
twenty -seventh, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-four. 

Resfilved by the Senate and Home if Reprennt- 
^ivet qf the tlttUed States qf JSmerica in Congress 
aasembledf That in all cases where the deed and 
evidences of titles have been transmitted to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office under 
the ** Act to ascertain and adjust the titles to cer- 
tain lands in the State of Indiana, "approved July 
twenty -seventh, one thouscmd eight hundred and 
fifty-four, as is provided for in section six of said 
act, that such deedj and evidences of titles in all 
cases where there has been an action on the same, 
whether confirmed or rejected by the board of 
commissioners constituted under said act, shall 
be returned by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office to the original claimants. 

AppaoTED, March 3, 1857. 



No. 14. 



Resolved bjf the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of Jlmeriea in Congress 
assembUdt That the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall settle and adjust with all the parlies re- 
spectively interested therein, on principles of jus- 
tice and equity, all da magcs^ losses,' and liabilities 
incurred or sustained by said parties respectively 
on account of their contract for manufacturing 
brick for the WasliingtoA aquoduct; and he is 
hereby directed to pay the amount found due by 
such settlement ana adjustment out of the appro- 
pristion made for paying the liabilities for the 
said a^uoduct, by the ** Act making appropria- 
tions lor certain civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
Jiundred and fifty-seven," approved the eigh- 
teenth of August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six: 
Provided, That the said parlies first surrender to 
the United States all the brick mad^, together 
with all the machinery and appliances and other 
personal property prepared for executing the said 
contract, and that the said contract be canceled. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. ^ 



PRiVATB ACTS. 



No. 1. — An Act for the Relief of Gkorge K. 
McGunnegle, surviving Partner of the late firm 
4)f Hill and McGunnegle, of St. Louis, Mis- 



souri. 



Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
a3seii\hied. That the sum of two thousand two 
hundred and eighty-(%o dollars and sixty-seven 
cents be, and the same is* hereby, appropriated 
for the )»aymeDt of a balance due by the United 



States, to Hill and McGunnegle, for commissary 
and other supplies furnished for the use of the 
Illinois militia, in eighteen hundred and thirty- 
two; and that the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to pay over the said sum to the said Hill 
and McGunnegle, or their assigns. 
Approved, December 26, 1856. 

No. 2. — An Act for the Relief of James Harring- 
ton. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre' 
sentatives of the United States ofJimerica in Congress 
assembled, That the proper officers of the Treas)iry 
Department be, and hereby are, authorized and 
directed to pay to James Harrington, out of an^ 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of five hundred dollars, as a full 
indemnification for loss of time and expense in- 
curred during sickness caused by melting lead 
while in the employment of the United States. 

Approved, January 2, 1857. 

No. 3. — An Act for the Relief of Peter Grover. 

Be it enacted by the SentUe and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States (^America in Congreu 
assembled. That there be paid to Peter Grover, of 
the State of Maine, out of any money in- the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
eight hundred dollars, being for injuries received 
while in the employment of the united States in 
a dangerous service, and for medical and other 
expenses incurred in cqnsequence thereof. ' 

Approved, January 8, 1856. [7] 

No. 4.— An Act for the Relief of A. S. Bender. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States ofJimerica in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and direpted to pay to A. 
S. Bender, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of twelve Hun- 
dred and eighty-one dollars and ninety-two cents, 
in full consideration of his services as superin- 
tendent of the United States lead mines of the 
upper Mississippi, from the second of August, 
eigntcen hundrea and forty-four, to the sixteenth 
of October, eighteen hunored and forty-seven,— ^ 
it being the difference between his pay as such 
superintendent, to which he is entitlea, and thei 
pay of acting superintendent which he did receive 
for the same period. 

Approved, January 8, 1856.[7] 

No. 5. — An Act granting Bounty Land to Jared 

L. Elliott. 

Be it enacted by the Senate, and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qfJimeriea in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior shall 
cause a warrant to be granted and issued to Jared 
L. Elliott, late chaplain in the Army, for one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, as bounty, upon 
the production of such proofs of identity and 
term of service as are, or may be, required by 
law. 

Approved, January 8, 1856. [7] 

No. 6. — An Act increasing the Pension of George 

W. Torrence. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qf the United States of^mericain Congress 
assembled. That the pension allowed to Greorge 
W. Torrence, by the act approved July seventeen, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, be increased to 
forty dollars per month, commencing from the 
date of the beginning of his present pension, in 
consideration of his great disability by reason of 
wounds received at the National Bridge, Mexico, 
on the ninth of September, eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven. 

Approved, January 10, 1857. 

No. 7. — An Act to authorize-the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to execute a Contract with Messrs. Gar- 
man, Wigl'e, and Benfbrd,'for carrying the 
Mail from Cumberland, MaryJand, to Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Be it eiuicted by the»Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United StateS'Of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Postmaster General be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to execute a contract 



with Messrs. Garman, Wi^le, and Bcnford, ac- 
cepted bidders at the late lettings of mail contracts 
on route number three thousand three hundred 
and thirty-one, from Cumberland, Maryland, to 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, at the sum of forty* 
three hundred and twenty dollars per annum. 
Approved, January 13, 1857. 

No. 8.— An Act for the Relief of J. Randolph 

Clay. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House iff Repre" 
sentatives qfthe United States qfJimeriea in Congren 
tasembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay to J. Randolph 
Clay, Envoy Extraordinary ana Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States to the Government 
of Peru, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of one thousand 
ihree hundrea and twelve dollars and fifty cents, 
it beiqg the difference between the salary allowed 
him as charg€ d'affaires from the sixteenth of^ 
March, e^hteen hundred and fifty-three, (the 
date of his appointment as Minister,^ to the 
thirtieth of June following, after which he waa 
allowed a compensation according to his rank. 

Approved, January 13, 1857. 

No. 9. — An Act for the Relief of Hannah F 

Niles. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre^ 
sentatives of the United States qf America in Congress 
oMsemhled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay 
unto Hannah F. Niles, or to her legal represent- 
atives, out of any money in the Treasury not 
othervnse appropriated, tne sum of three thou> 
sand dollars, m consideration of the meritorious 
sel-vices of her father, Cajptain Robert Niles, 
during the war of the Revolution. 

Approved, January 13, 1857. 

No. 10.— An Act for the Relief of the surviving 
Children of Sarah Crandall, deceased. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houu of Repre^ 
sentatives qfthe United States of Jhuriea in Congresa 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay to the surviving 
children of Sarah Crandall, deceased, the sum of 
ninety-six dollars per annum, from th€ first day 
of January, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, to 
the date of her death, being the amount she would 
have received per annum, under a special act for 
her relief, approved July twenty-four, eighteen 
hundred and nfty-foor, had she survived.' 

Approved, January 16, 1857. 

No. 11.— An Act for the Relief of Charles L. 

Denman. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre^ 
sentatives of the United States of Jimerica in Cmgress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to pay to Charles 
L. Denman the sum of two hundrea dollars, the 
same to be in full consideration of a like sum by 
him advanced to the Pacific Mail Company for 
the passage of two American citizens from Aca- 
pulco, in Mexico, to San Francisco, California, 
and to be paid out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, January 17, 1857. 

No. 12.— An Act for the Relief of Joseph White. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qfJimeriea in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
to Joseph White the sum of five hundred and 
sixty-one dollars and two cents, being for the 
amount of money by mistake omitted to be cred- 
ited to him, as Navy agent, in settling his accounts 
at the Treasury. 

Approved, January 17, 1857. 

No. 13. — An Act for the Relief of Amos B. 

Corwine. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States ofJiaiericain Cotigress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury pay, 
from any money in tlie Treasury not otherwise 
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appropriated, to Amos 6. Corwine, the sum of 
twenty-seven thousand eight hundred and four 
dollars and thirty-three cents, in full compensa- 
tion for moneys expended by him in forwarding 
destitute citizens or the United States from Pan- 
ama to San Francisco. 
Approved, January 17, 1857. 

No. H- — An Act for the Relief of the Heirs of 
Major General Arthur St. Clair. 

Be it enacted by the SentUe and House qf Repre^ 
stntativea of the Ui^ited Slates of America in Confess 
assembled, That m consideration of the claims, 
services, and sacrifices, of the late Major General 
Arthur St. Clair, in the war of the Revolution, 
and in the subsequent Indian wars, the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to the heirs of the said Major 
General Arthur St. Clair — one sixth to be paid 
to the heirs of each of his six children — the sum 
of thirty thousand dollars, the same to be paid 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 

Approved, January 21, 1857. 

No. 15. —An Act for the Relief of Thomas J. 
Churchill, late a Lieutenant in the First Ken- 
tucky Regiment of Volunteers. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qf^sneriQsin Congress 
assembled^ That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury be, and theyare hereby, authorized 
and directed, in settling the accounts of Thomas 
J. Chupchill, late a lieutenant in the first Ken- 
tucky regiment of volunteers, and acting com- 
missary and quartermaster during the war with 
Mexico, to allow him a credit in full for whatever 
amount may be charged against him upon the 
books of the Treasury Department, as such com- 
missary and quartermaster, in the same manner 
as if he had presented vouchers therefor, all his 
accounts and vouchers having been lost or de- 
stroyed during his imprisonment by the Mexicans 
in the year eighteen hundred and forty-seven. 
Approved, January 26, 1857. 



No. 16. — An Act to authorise the Legal Repre- 
sentatives of Pascal L. Cerre to enter certain 
Lands in the State of Missouri. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Reprc' 
sentatives i^the United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the legal representatives of Pascal 
L. Cerre be, and they are nereby, authorized to 
locate, free of costs, on any of the public lands 
of the United States in the State of Missouri, 
agreeably to the United States surveys, subject to 
sale at private entry, at the minimum price, the 
quantity of seven thousand and fiftjNsix arpents 
of land, less such quantity of lands as they may 
have already acquired under and by virtue of the 
confirmatory act of eighteen hundred and thirty- 
six, entitled ** An act confirming claims to' lands 
in the State of Missouri, and forother purposes,*' 
approved July fourth, eighteen hundred and 
thirtv-six; and the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, upon the receipt of th^ proper cer- 
tificate or certificates, and upon being satisfied 
that such claimants are such legal representatives, 
shall cause a patent or patents to be issued as in 
other cases. 

Approved, January 26, 1857. 

No. 17. — ^An Act for the Relief of James P. Flem- 
ing, of Augusta, Georgia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qf America in Congress 
atsem^Ied, That the sum of fourteen hundred and 
fifty dollars be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated for the relief of James P. Fleming, in 
payment -for extra services in transporting the 
mails on route number thirty -three thousand three 
hundred and thirteen, in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four; and that the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
pay the said James P. Fleming, or his legal rep- 
reseniatives, the said sum of fourteen hundred 
and fifty dollars out of any money in the Treas- 
ury to the credit of the Post Office Department 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, January 26» 1857. 



No. 18.— An Act for the Relief of John H. Home. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed and required to pay to 
John H. Home, of Mississippi, outof any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of six hundred and fifly dollars and fifty 
cents. 

Approved, January 26,* 1857. 

No. 19.— An Act making a reappropriation from 
the surplus fund for tne Relief of Lieutenant 
John Guest, United States Navy, and others. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qfJlmerica in Congress 
assembled. That the sum of one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty dollars and forty-nine cents, 
being the balance remaining of the appropriations 
made by Congress in the years eighteen hundred 
and forty, ana eighteen hundred and forty -one, 
for the survey of the coast from' Appalacnicola 
bay to the mouth of the Mississippi river, for the 
ascertainment of the practicability of establishing 
a navy-yard and naval station wnich should best 
subserve the protection of the commerce of the 
Gulf of Mexico, which balance has been carried 
to the credit of the surplus fund, be, and the same 
is hereby, reappropriated for the payment of the 
sum due Lieutenant John Guest, United States 
Navy, (six hundred and seventeen dollars,) for 
services rendered in such survey, and for other 
lawful claims of officers who were employed in 
that survey. 

Approved, January 26, 1857. 

No. 20. — An Act authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to approve the Accounts of the Mar- 
shal for the District of Missouri, for Furniture 
provided for the use of the Circuit Court of the 
United States for said District^ at the April 
term of said Court, held at St. Louis, in the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and for 
the allowance and payment to the Marshal of 
the District of Indiana, of the account for Fur- 
niture for the office of the Clerk of the District 
Court of the District of Indiana. 

Eie it enacted 'by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives <tf the United States qf America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to allow, in the ac- 
counts of Thomas S. Bryant, marshal of the 
United States for the district of Missouri, the 
spm expended for furniture purchased for the use 
of the circuit court of the United States for said 
district, j[and approved by Judge R. W. Wells, 
the district judge for Missouri,) at the April term 
of said court, held April, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, at St. Louis, Missouri, not exceeding 
in all' the sum of three hundred dollars. 

Sec. 3. ^ndbe it further enacted. That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior be directed to pay to the 
marsnal of the district of Indiana, the account of 
Messrs. Weaver and Williams, for furniture pur- 
chased for the use of the clerk's office of the 
district court for the district of Indiana, not ex- 
ceeding the sum of -one hundred and thirty-eight 
dollars: Provided, That in each case proper vouch- 
ers be presented. 

Approved, January 28, 1857. 

No. 21. — An Act for the Relief q^ Charlotte 

Turner. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qfJlmerica in Congress 
asseHtbled, That Mrs. Charlotte Turner be, and is 
hereby, authorized to enter, at the minimum price 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, the 
east half of the southeast quarter of section twen- 
ty-one, and the west half of the southwest quarter 
of section twenty-two, in township three, of range 
eight east, in the southeastern district, Louisiana, 
in virtue of her long settlement and valuable im- 
provements thereon. 

Approved, January 28, 1857. 

No. 22. — An Act for the Relief of Charles Lucas, 
or his legal representatives, and for other pur- 
pos«0. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 



aasemhled. That Charles Lucas, or his legal repre- 
sentatives, be, and he or they are hereby, con- 
firmed in the hereinafter described one hundred 
^and twenty-five acres and fifty-eight one hun- 
dredths of an acre, part and parcel of a tract of 
three hundred and twenty -three acres and four- 
teen one hundredths of an acre, located by virtue 
of New Madrid certificate number two hundred 
and thirteen, corresponding to survey number 
two thousand five hundred and ninety-two, lying 
in the Palmyra, Missouri, land district, that is 
to say, the west half of the southwest quarter 
of section twenty-^ve, a strip eighty-one links 
wide off the entire north side of the northwest 
quarter of section thirty-six, and so much oflfthe 
south end of the east half of the southwest quar- 
ter of section twenty>five, township fifty -ei^ht 
north, of ranse six west, as together will (with 
the said west half and said strip) make said quan- 
tity of one hundred and twenty-nine acres and 
fifty-eight one hundredths of an acre, and that 
a patent be issued tharefor to the said Charles 
Lucas, or his legal^ representatives, upon the per 
ceipt of a plat and "survey of the same, executed 
by the proper officer, which said pdtent shall have 
the same force and efifect as if the said certificate 
number two hundred and thirteen had issued for 
said quantity hereby confirmed. 

Sec. 2. Jind be it further enacted. That John T. 
Redd, for himself and those claiming title derived 
from him, be, and he is hereby, permitted to enter 
with the register and receiver of the proper land. 
office, at the price of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre, all the rest and residue of said east 
half of the southwest quarter of section twenty- 
five, in township fifty-eight north, of range six 
west, included in the location under said certifi- 
cate number two hundred and thirteen, and not 
included in the said one hundred and twenty -nine 
acres and fifty-eight one hundredths of an acre, 
so as aforesaid confirmed. 
Approved, February 3, 1857. 



No. 23.— An Act for the Relief of the Sureties of 

Daniel Winslow. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Reprc" 
sentatives of the United Stotes of America iii Congress 
assembled. That David Winslow and Janoes N. 
Winslow, and their legal representatives, and ths 
real and personal property of each, be, and they 
are hereby, released and relieved from all judg- 
ments, and from all liens and incumbrances of 
said judjgments, and all levies made by virtue 
thereof in fai^r of the United States obtained 
against them in any district court of the United 
States, as security K>r Daniel Winslow: Provided,, 
That the costs of said suits be first paid by the 
said Winslows. 

Approved, February 3, 1857. 

No. 24.— An Act for the Relief of Sally T. Ma- 

l^hews. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House tf Rejtre- 
sentatives qf the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary 'of the Treasury- 
cause to be paid to Sally T. Mathews the sum of 
three hundred and fifty-one dollars, being in full 
compensation for the services of her laie husbaitd, 
William P. Mathews, as an extra clerk in that 
Department, between the first September, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-two, and the fourteenth 
day of May, eighteen hundred and forty-three, 
which sum is hereby appropriated out of any 
unappropriated moneys in the Treasury. 

Approved, February 3, 1857. 



No. 05. — A" Act for the Relief of Brevet Major 
James Belgei^f the United States Army. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre-' 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury allow to Brevet Major James Bel- 
ger, of the United States Army, in the settlement 
of his accounts with the Government, the sum 
of nine thousand three hundn*^ dollars, being the 
amount stolen from him by his late principal 
clerk, John S. Sheahan, whilst he was acting in 
charge of the quartermaster 'a department in San 
Antonio, Texas: Provided, That previous to the 
•aid allowance, the said Belger assign to the 
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lAtws of the United States, 



Government [to the Government! of the United 
States the judgment found in his mvqr in the dis- 
trict court in the county of Bexar, in the State 
of Texns, agninst the said John S. Sheahan, fot 
the amount of said embezzlement, and the bene- 
fits of the attachment issued by said court at the 
instance of said Bulger, on the property of the 
raid Sheahan, aiiJ all control over the proceed- 
ings of the aforementioned case. 
Approved, February 3, 1857. 

No. 26. — An Act for the Relief of Ransdell Vcgg. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House r^f Repre- 
sentatives of the United States ofJimtrica in Coiv^rtss 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to Ransdell Pe^j? the sum of one hundred 
niul ei»ht doHarsand fifty cents out of any money 
in the Treasury notothorwise appropriated, being 
the amount of difference of pfly received by him 
as a watchman at the east wing of the Patent 
Ofiice and that received by the other watchman 
of said buiWing from the twenty-third July, 
BJghteen hundred and forty -nine, to first October, 
eighteen hundred and fifty, 

Approved, February 5, 1857. 



No. 27.-«-An Act for the Relief of the Heirs or 
Legal Representatives of Jeremiah Bryan. 

BeV enacted by the Senate and Hoxvse of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Cons^ress 
assembled. That the heirs or legal representatives 
of Jeremiah Bryan, late of the parish of St. He- 
lena, State of Louisiana, be allowed, and are 
hereby authorized, to select from, and to enter 
and locate, free of cost, in the proper land office, 
six hundred and forty acres of any of the public 
lands in the Greensburg (late St. Helena) land 
district, in Louisiana, according to legal subdi- 
visions*, and that such right of entry or location 
shall be exercised in full satisfaction of the con- 
firmation made to said Bryan under the act of 
third March, eighteen hundred and nineteen, ac- 
cording to the report of actual settler.^^ in said 
district, made by J. O. Cosby, and to certificate 
of confirmation number two hundred and nine, 
issued by the ree:iater and receiver of said land 
office: Proridfd, That the selections shall be made 
from lands subject to private entry, at aminimum 
of [of] not more than one dollar and twenty-five 
cents {>er acre; and patents shall issue therefor, 
as in ordinary case* of entry and sale. 

Approved, February 5, 1837. 



No. 28.— An Actfor the Relief of CaptainThonias 
Duncan, of th« United States Army. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Slates of America in Congress 
assembledf That Thomas Duncan, as the assignee 
and ov/ner of the following warrants, issued under 
the act of September, eighteen hundred and. fifty, 
viz: Number nine thousantl seven hundred and 
forty-five, for eighty acres, in the name of George 
Chewning, issued July ren, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one; number thirty-one thousand one 
hundred and thirty-eight, for forty acres, in the 
name of Benjamin Lindsley, issued November, 
twenty-nine, eighteen hundred and fifty-one; 
number forty-four thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-eight, for forty acres, in the name of 
Eleanor P. Pool, issued March six, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two; number fifty-three thousand 
three hundred and four, for forty acres, in the 
name of Turner Brown, issued April twenty- 
eight, eighteen hundred and fifty-two; numl)cr 
fifty-five thousand one hundred and eight, for 
forty acres in the name of George Bromer, issued 
April twenty-nine, eighteen lm^idrcd«and fifty- 
two; number fifty-three thousand one hundred 
and forty, for forty acres, in the name of Laban 
Mauldin,issued April twenty-four, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifiy-two; the originals of which, with 
assignments thereon in his favor, have been lost, 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to locate, in his 
name and as his property, the duplicates of said 
woiranis, which have been or may be issued from 
the Commissioner of Pensions; and upon said 
locations being made according to the stipulations 
of said act of eighie^n hundred and fifty, patents 
shall issue for the same, as in ordinary cases. 

ArpUdPTExr, February 5, 1857. 



No. 29.— -An Act for theRelief of John Mitchell, 
of the District of Columbia. 

Be it snacted by the Senate and House of Repfe- 
seiitatives of the United States of^^inericain Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby directed to place thenameof John Mitchell 
on the pension roll, at the rate of thirty dollars 
per month, instead of twenty dollars, as per act 
of Congress, May fifteen, eighteen hundred and 
fiftv. 

Approved, February 7, 1857. 



No. 30. — An Act to extend the Charter of the 
Prosidentand Directors of the " Firemen's In- 
surance Company of Washington and George- 
town, in the District of Columbia." 

Be it enacted b\j the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentaiivefsoflhe United States ofJlmericain Congress 
asaembleU, That the charier of the president and 
directors of the Firemen's Insurance Company 
of Washington ajid Georgetown, in the District 
of Columbia, approved on the thirdday of March, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, which will 
expire by its own limitation on the first day of 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, be, and 
the same is hereby, extended until the first day 
of June, eighteen hundred and eighty-eight, 
upon the terms and conditions as hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec. 2. ^9nd he it further enacted, That every 
stockholder shall be entitled to vote by himself, 
his agent, or proxy, appointed under his hand 
and seal, attested by two witnesses, at elections 
made by virtue of this act, and shall have as many 
votes as he holds shares: Provided, That no per- 
son or body-corporate shall have more than one 
hundred votes in his, her, or their own right; and 
every stockholder not in debt to the company, 
may, with the assentofthe president and directors 
in person or by power of attorney, assign and 
transfer his stock in the company on the books 
of the same, or any part thereof, not less than a 
share; but no stockholder indebted to the com- 
pany shall be permitted to make a transfer, or 
receive a dividend, until such debt ia paid, or 
secured to the satisfaction of the president and 
directors. The capital stock of the company shall 
consist of a sum notexceeding two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, divided into ten thousand shares of 
twenty dollars each. 

Sec.. 3. •^nd be it further enacted. That the pres- 
ident and directors of the present company, two i 
weeks prior to the expiration of the present char- 
ter, shall call a meeting of the stockholders, if the 
present companyj giving two weeks' notice in two 
of the papers printed and published in the cityoP 
Washington, of the time and place of meetmg, 
and the stockholders, who shall assemble in person 
Or by proxy, shall choose by ballot from among 
the stockholders, by a majority of the votes of 
those present, thirteen directors, who shall con- 
tinue in office for one year from the first Monday 
in January, in the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
eight;and on the first Monday in January, in every 
year thereafter, an election shall be held for thir- 
teen directors as aforesaid, who shall continue in 
office for one year from the time of their election 
and until others arc chosen in their stead, and 
each director shall hold in his own right not less 
than twenty shares in the capital stock of the 
company; and the said directors, at their first 
meetingan#tinnually thereafter, shall choose from , 
among themselves a president, and allow him a 
reasonable compensation for his services; and in 
case of death, resignation, removal, or othcj^dis- 
qualification of the president or any of the direct- 
ors, the remaining directors may elect others to 
fill such vacancies, to serve during the Remainder 
of the term for which they were chosen. The 
president and directors of the company, or any 
three of them, shall superintend the first election 
of directors under this act, and a committee of 
three stockholders, to be appointed by the direct- 
ors, shall superintend every succeeding election. 
The president and directors elect shall, previous 
to entering on the duties of their respective offices, 
take the following oath or affirmation: ** I (A B) 
do swear (or affirnr) that I will faithfully, fully, 
diligently, knpartially, and honestly fulffll the 
duties of my office or ■, to the best of my 

knowledge and ability.*' 



Sec. 4. ^nd beitfurtlter enacted. That tho pres- 
ident and directors shall be, and they are horfi»y, 
authorized to make all kinds of insurance against 
fire within the lirhits of the county of Washing- 
ton, in the District of Columbia, only, and i::t^ii- 
erally to transact and perform all business relative 
to the objects aforesaid, and also to invest ihc 
capital aiid funds of the company, from time to 
time, in the public funds of the United Slates, or 
in any other bonds or stocks, and to dispose of the 
money or |>roperty of the company in such man- 
ner (not being contrary to law) as to them shall 
appear most advantageous to the company. 

Sec. 5. ,8nd be it further enacted, That the pres- 
ident and directors shall cause a semi-annual state- 
ment of the afiairs of the company to be mad»^ on 
or before the first Mondays of January and July 
in each and every year, which statement shall bo 
signed by the president and secretary, and sworn 
to by them, and bo published in come paper prini'-ni 
in the city of Washington, in order to asccriairi 
the net earned profits, as near as may be, for the 
preceding half year; and if it be ascertained that, 
after payment of all claims against the company, 
any profits have been made daring this perioiJ, 
the directors^or a majority of them, may declnre 
a dividend of said profits, which shall be paid 
within ten days thereafter; but it shall not bo 
lawful to divide more than two thirds of said clear 
profits until a contingent fund of twenty thousand 
dollars shall be formed; and as often as tho said 
fund shall be impaired by losses, the president 
and directors shall continue the half-yearly appro- 
priation of one third of the net pronts foresaid, 
until the contingent fund be restored to the amount 
before mentioned. 

Sec. 6. vJnd be it farther enacted. That the said 
president and directors be, and are hereby, au- 
thorized to set apart out of the profits of said 
company, from time to time, as they may think 
necessary, a portiop of said profits, to constitute 
a fund for the special benefit of such members of 
the several fire companies as may become injured 
or disabled in discharge of their duties at any firo, 
and to appropriate such sums as they may see fit 
in aid of the several fire companies, and which 
appropriation shall not be less than one hundred 
and fifty dollars per annum. 

Sec. 7. ,&ndbt it fitrther enacted, That eTery build- 
ing insured by this company that is destroyed by 
means of fire, from the first floor upwards, shnll 
be deemed as demolished, and it shall be lawful 
for the directors, in such case, to order the money 
insured thereon to be paid within three moniha 
after the notice given of the los^s as aforesaid ; and 
in case of a partial destruction by fire, the lo^s 
shall be determined by assessors, appointed un 
follows: the person whose property is insured 
shall have the privilege of selecting one disin- 
terested person, the board of directors Ibhall select 
another; should these two persons disagree in 
their valuation of a lose, they shall select anoihtr 
disinterested' person; the award of any two of 
these three shall be finnl. 

Sec 8. Jlnd be it further enacted. That the prfs- 
ident and directors shall have po>^er and auihoi ity 
to appoint a secretary, and such other clerks 
and officers under him as they may think neces- 
sary, for transacting the business of the company, 
and may allow- them such salary as they shall 
judge reasonable; to ordain and establish such by- 
laws, ordinances, and regulations for conducting 
the concerns of said company, not beinff contrary 
to, nor inconsistent with, this act, or the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United Statee; they shail 
keep a full and fair record of their transactions 
in books kept for that purpose, which shall b^at 
all times open to the inspection of the stockhoJd- 
ers; they shall have power to hire or puich;is«? 
a suitable building, or buildings, in the city of 
Washington or Georgetown, for the purpoj;e of 
transacting the affairs of the company, and gen- 
erally to conduct the entire buisness thereof. 

Sec. 9, •Andbe it furtlier enacted, Tliat the stock- 
holders in this company shall not be liable t~«)r 
any loss, damage, or responsibility arising from 
any contract of insurance other than the property 
they have in the capital or funds of the company, 
to the amount of the stock respectively held iyy 
them and any profits arising tlierefrom, not di- 
vided: Provided, ^li he said company shall, fr«>rn 
time to time, apply all sumff of money raceivtd 
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by them for premiums to the payment of losses 
in the first instance, and to make up the original 
<ULpital whenever it shall hare suffered diminution 
by losses. 

Sec. 10. Jlnd he UJurtKer enacted, That the said 
company shall not be competent to purchase, take, 
or hold any real estate other than such as shall 
be requisite for its immediate accommodatioain 
relation to the convenient transaction of its busi- 
ness, and such as shall have been donajide mort- 
gaged or conveyed to it by way of security, or 
in satisfaction of debts contracted in the course 
of its dealings, or purchased at sales upon deeds of 
trustor judgments which shall have been obtained 
for such debts. 

Skc. 11. Jindhe it further enacted^ That all poli- 
cies of insurance and notes or obligations of every 
description shall be signed by the president and 
countersigned by the secretary; and no promis- 
sory note or obligation, except contracts of insur- 
ance, shall be ^iven without the previous vote of 
the board of directors; and no sale or transfer of 
stock or property shall be made, nor any bond or 
mortgage discharged, except in pursuance of a 
vote of the board of directors. 

Sec. 12. Jind be it fwther enaeUd, That the 
president and directors may call a general meet- 
ing of the stockholders for any purpose relating 
to the affairs of the company, giving at least two 
weeks' notice thereof in the newspapers published 
in the city of Washington; and any number of 
stockholders who, together, shall be proprietors 
of five hundred shares of stock, may at any time 
apply to the president and directors to call a gen- 
eral meeting of the stockholders for any purpose 
relating to Uie affairs of the company; and if the 
president and directors shall reruse to call such 
meeting, the said stockholders, proprietors of not 
less than five hundred shares or stock, shall have 
power to call a general meeting of the stockhold- 
ers, giving at least two weeks' notice in the news- 
papers aforesaid, specifying in such notice the 
object of the meeting. 

Sec. 13. Jind he it further efUKted^ That should 
it so happen, from any cause whatsoever, that 
tbe annual election of directors should not -take 
|>bice in any year on the day hereinbefore men- 
tioned for that purpose, this company shall not 
for that reason be dissolved; but such election 
may be lawfully held on such convenient day 
thereafter as may, for that purpose, be fixed on 
by the president and directors, they causing ten 
days' notice thereof to be given in one or more 
newspapers published in the city of Washing- 
ton. 

Sec. 14. Jindheitfiirther enacted, TheX nothing 
in this act shall be so construed as to authorize 
the company to issue any note, token, device, 
•crip, or other evidence or debt, to be used as a 
currency. 

Sec. 15. Jind he it further enacted. That this act 
•hall take effect on the first day of^une, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight, except so far as it pro- 
vides for a notice of the first election of directors, 
in the third section of this act, which shall go 
into operation two weeks prior to said first of 
June, and this act shall continue and be in force 
until the first day of June, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-eight. 

Sec. 16. ^ndhe it further enacted. That it shall 
be lawful for Congress, at any time hereafter, to 
silter, amend, or repeal this act. 

Approved^ February 7, 1857. 



1^0. 31 .^An Act for the Relief of the L^gal Rep- 
resentatives of Edmund H. McCabe, Assignee 
of Antoine Soulard. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House tff Repre* 
tentativet of the United States of America in Congress 
oMsembled, That the le^al representatives of Ed- 
mund H. McCabe, assignee of Antoine Soulard, 
be, and thev are hereby, authorized to enter, of 
the public lands of the United States subject to 
entry,at not exceeding one dollar and twenty-five 
oents per acre, such quantity of land as has been 
sold by the United States within the boundaries of 
the claim of Antoine Soulard, confirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, at January 
term, eighteen hundred and thirtv-six, from the 
time of filing the petition on which said confirm- 
ation was made to the issue of the patent under 
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such confirmation, and that a patent or patents 
shall issue therefor. 
Approved, February 7, 1857. 

No. 32.— An Act for the Relief of Mary Reeside. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House ef Rejpre- 
sentativcs (if the United States qf .America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
to Mary Reeside, executrix of the will of James 
Reeside, the sum of one hundred and eighty-eight 
thousand four hundred and ninety -six dollars and 
six cents, with interest thereon from the sixth day 
of December, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
forty-one, being in full for the amount due upon 
a verdict and judgment thereon rendered by the 
circuit court of the United States for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania, rn a suit in which the 
United States were plaintiffs, and James Reeside 
aforesaid was defenaant. 

Approved, February 7, 1857. 

No. 33. — An Act to extend the Time for selling 
the Lands granted to the Kentucky Asylum for 
teaching the Deaf and Dumb. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Stales of .America in Congress 
assembled. That the further time of five years, from 
and after the expiration of the time heretofore 
allowed, be, and the same is hereby, allowed and 
permitted the trustees of the Centre College of 
Kentucky, who are also the trustees of said Ken- 
tucky asylum for teaching the deaf and dumb, to 
sell the lands heretofore granted said asylum by 
acts of Congress heretofore passed and confirmed 
to said trustees. 

Approved, February 7, 1857. 

No. 34.— An Act for the Relief of Joseph D. 
Beers, of the city of New York. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House qf Repre- 
seniaiives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay to 
Joseph D. Beers the sum of three thousand three 
hundred and ninety-six dollars and sixty-six 
cents, with interest thereon from the ninth day 
of August, anno Domini eighteen hundred and 
Sfiy, till paid in full for interest and damages on 
a bill of exchange drawn by Thomas B. Nalic, a 
purser in the Navy of the United States, on Wil- 
liam Ballard Preston, late Secretary of the Navy, 
for twenty thousand dollars, payable to the order 
of Thomas Ap C. Jones, commander-in-chief of 
the Pacific souadron, three days aAer sight, dated 
the twentv-nrst day of January, anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and fifty, and indorsed by 
Thomas Ap C. Jones, to Moffall and Company 
or order, and by them to the order of said Joseph 
D. Beers. 

Approved, February 10, 1857. 

No. 35.— An Act for the Relief of Martin Millett, 

of Iowa. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qf .America in Congress 
assembled. That the preemption entry number 
twenty-nine thousand three hundred and forty, 
in the name of Martin Millett, which was alio wed 
at the Dubuque land office, on the twenty -first 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and 
which includes the west half northeast quarter 
and east half northwest fractional quarter of sec- 
tion number eighteen, in township number ninety 
north, of range number six west, be, and the 
same is hereby, confirmed, and the Commissioner 
of the General Land Ofiice is directed «o cause a 
patent to be issued thereon. 

Approved, February 16, 1857. 

No. 36. — An Act for the Relief of Jonathan Pain- 
ter, a Black Man, who acted as a Spy in the 
War of eighteen^undred and twelve. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of ReprC" 
tentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
asumbted, That the SecreUiry of the Interior is 
hereby directed to place the name of Jonathan 
Painter (a black man) on the pension Ust, at the 



rate of eight dollars per month, to commence on 
the fourth day of September, one thousand eieht 
hundred and fifty-six, and to continue during nia 
life. 
Approved, February 16, 1857. 



No. 37. — An Act to Incorporate an Insurance 
Company in the City of Washington. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre^ 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembUd, That Silas H. Hill, William B. Todd, 
Samuel Bacon, William Wall, Benjamin Beall, 
Charles Miller, Joseph Bryan, M. W. Gait, Au- 
fi;ustus E. Perry, J. C. McUuire, William F. Bay- 
Ty, Walter Harper, Walter Lennox, and William 
T. Dove, and. their associates and successors, 
shall be, and they are hereby, declared to be, a 
body-politic and corporate by the name and style 
of the Washington Insurance Company, for 
the purpose of making insurance on dwellings, 
hou.ses, stores, and all other kinds of buildings, 
vessels in port, house furniture, merchandise, and 
all other kmds of property, aj^ainst loss and dam- 
age by fire; and also to make insurance on vessels, 
merchandise, freight, specie, bullion, commis- 
sions, profits, bank-notes, bills of exchange, and 
other evidences of debt, bottomry and respond- 
entia interests, and all other personal property, 
or interests in or touching property at sea, land, 
or water; and that the corporation hereby created 
shall, by the same name, have succession, and 
shall be capable in law to sue and be sued, im- 
plead and be impleaded, in all courts of law and 
equity, or elsewnere, and to make and to have a 
common seal, and the same to break, alter, and 
renew at their pleasure. 

Sec 2. And he it further enacted. That the per- 
sons named in the foregoing section, or a ma- 
jority of them, are hereby authorized to open a 
subscription in the city of Washington for raising 
a capital slock of two hundred thousand dollars, 
in shares of twenty dollars each, and that each- 
person on subscriuing shall pay to the persona 
above mentioned four dollars on each share sub- 
scribed for; and that the remainder of the said 
twenty dollars shall be secured by negotiable 
notes, signed and indorsed to the satisfaction of 
said persons, or a majority of them, and payment 
thereof may be demanded at such times and in 
such proportions as the president and directors 
hereafter mentioned shall judge advisable, giving 
six weeks* notice in three of the gazettes printed 
in the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. And he it further enacted. That every 
subscriber shall be entitled to vote by himself, his 
agent, or proxy, appointed under his hand and 
seal, attested by two witnesses, at elections made 
by virtue of this act, and shall have as many votes 
as beholds shares; and every stockholder, not in 
debt to the company, may, with the assent of the 
president and directors, in person or by power 
of attorney, assign and transfer his stocK in the 
company on the books of the same, or any part 
thereof, not less than a share; but no stockhold- 
ers indebted to the company shall be permitted to 
mako a transfer or receive a dividend until such 
debt is paid or secured to the satisfaction of the 
president and directors. 

Sec 4. And he it further enacted. That as soon 
as five thousand shares shall be subscribed, the 
persons hereby authorized to receive subscrip- 
tions shall call a meeting of the subscribers, giving 
two weeks' notice in two of the papers printed 
within the District, and the subscribers Vho shall 
assemble, in person or by proxy, shall choose^ 
by ballot, from among the stockholders, by a ma- 
jority of votes, nine directors, who shall continue 
in office until the first Monday in September, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
seven; on whtch Monday in September in every 
succeeding year thereafter, an election shall be 
held for nine directors as aforesaid, who shall 
continue in office for one year from the time of 
their election, and until otners shall be chosen in 
their stead. And the said directors, at their first 
meeting* shall choose from among themselves, or 
from the stockholders at large, a president, and 
allow him a reasonable compensation for his ser- 
vices; and, in case of death, removal, resignation, 
or other disqualification of the president, or any 
of the directoniy the remaining directors may elect 
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others to supply their places during the remainder 
of the term for which they were chosen; and in 
evory case where one of the directors shall be 
chosen president, the vacancy shall be supplied 
as in case of death, removal, or resignation; that 
tlie peri?on8 hereby authorized to receive subscrip- 
tions, or any three of them, be a committee to 
supcrintoiid the first election of directors, and a 
committee of three stockholders be appointed by 
the directors to superintend every succeeding 
election. 

Sec. 5. ^nd be U further enacted, That the mem- 
bers of the company shall not be liable for any 
loss, dama^, or responsibility arising from any 
contract of insurance other than the property they 
have in. the capital or funds of the company, to 
the amount of the shares respectively held by 
them, and any profits arising therefrom not 
divided: Provided, The said corporation shall 
from time to time apply all sums of money re- 
ceived by them for premiums to the payment of 
losses in the first instance, and to make up the 
amount of their original capital whenever it shall 
have suffered any diminution by losses. 

Sec. 6. JIndbe it fwrther enacted, That the presi- 
dent and directors shall have full power and au- 
thority to make insurance on dwellings, houses, 
stores, and all other kinds of buildings, vessels in 
port, ^ouse furniture, merchandise, and all other 
property against loss and damage by fire; and 
also to make insurance on vessels, merchandise, 
freight, specie, bullion, commissions, profits, 
baiiK-notes, bills of exchange, and other evidences 
of debt, bottomry and respondentia interests, and 
to make all and every insurance connected with 
marine risks of transportation and navigation, 
and to cause said company to be reinsured, when 
deemed expedient, against any risk or risks on 
which it may make insurance. 

Sec. 7. .ind be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the president and directors to 
superintend the concerns of the company in all 
things not otherwise herein provided for, and 
to cause a proper office to be kept in the city 
of Washington for the transaction of business; 
they shall have power to dispose of, according to 
the provisions of the second section of this act, 
the shares remaining unsold at the formation of 
the company; to appoint a secretary and other 
officers or agents, and to maks such compensa- 
tion for their services as they may deem proper. 
The president and directors shall hold stated 
meetings at least once in each month, and at every 
such meeting shaH examine the state of the com- 
pany's aflfairs, and act on all matters and things 
which may come bofore them, and they shall 
hold such other special meetings as they may 
deem necessary, or when thereunto notified by 
the president; the president and three directors, 
or, in the absence of the president, five directors, 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 8. •^nd be it further enacted, That the sec- 
retary shall attend daily at the company's office, 
and receive applications for insurance, and shall, 
whenever he may deem it necessary, examine 
alone, or jointly with the directors, the property 
offered for insurance; he shall cause all the prop- 
erty belonging to tlie company to be safely kept; 
shall receive all moneys paid into the office, and 
shall deposit the same in bank to the credit of the 
** Washington Insurance Company," subject to 
be drawn by check or checks signed by the presi- 
dent; he shall sign all policies; and he shall 
exhibit to the board at each of its stated meetings 
a full statement of the affairs of the company, and 
cause the same to be recorded ; and said statement 
shall at all times, during office hours, remain 
subject to the inspection of all persons holding 
policies of the company. 

Sec 9. »^nd be it further enacted. That the sec- 
retary, with the concurrence of the president, 
shall have power to make and execute contracts 
of insurance in behalf of the company; and also 
to cause said company to be reinsured, when 
deemed expedient, against any risk it may have 
insured. But the board may, by a by-law, restrict 
the authority of the secretary and president in this 
respect, and a larger sum than nfleen thousand 
dollars shall not be taken at any one risk. 

Sec. 10. ^nd be it further enacted. That the 
president and directors shall have full power and 
authority, by a vots of not less than a majority 



of the whole board, to establish by-laws and such 
regulations as may be necessary to reeulate the 
concerns of tlie company: Provided, They be not 
contrary to this act, and to the laws and Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Sec. U. And be it further enacUd, That the 
president and directors shall have full power and 
authority to invest the capital and surplus funds 
of the company, from time to time, in public funds 
and other securities, and generally to invest and 
dispose of the capital, money, and property of the 
company, as they shall deem most advantageous. 

Sec 12. And be it further esiacted. That the said 
company shall have authority to loan its funds, 
or any part thereof, to the holders of its policies, 
upon the security of the mortgages on unincum- ^ 
bercd real estate within the county of Washing- 
ton, insured by them; but never in amount ex- 
ceeding one half the sum insured thereon; the said 
loans, when made, to be subject to reimburaement 
after a period of sixty days, unless, at the expi- 
ration of said credit, the company shall agree to 
a renewal of the same. 

Sec 13. And be it further enacted. That the said 
company shall not be competent to purchase, 
take, or hold any real estate other than such as 
shall be requisite for its immediate accommoda- 
tion in relation to the convenient transaction of 
its business, and such as shall have been bonajide 
mortgaged or conveyed to it by way of security, 
or in satisfaction of debts contracted in the course 
of its dealings, or purchased at sales upon judg- 
ments which shall have been obtained for such 
debts. 

Sec 14. And be it further enacted. That all poli- 
cies of insurance and notes or obligations of every 
description, shall be signed by the president, and 
countersigned by the- secretary; and no promis- 
sory note or obli^tion, except contracts of insu- 
rance, shall be given without the previous vote 
of the board of directors; and no sale or transfer 
of stock or property shall be made, nor any mort- 
gage or bond discharged, except in pursuance of 
a vote of the said board. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted. That a semi- 
annual statement shall be made of the company's 
business, on or before the first Monday of Jan- 
uary, and the first Monday of July, in each and 
every year, which statement shall be signed and 
sworn to by the president and secretary of the 
company, and be published in some paper printed 
in the city of Washington, in order to ascertain 
the net earned premiums, as near as may be, for 
the preceding half year; and if it be ascertained 
that, after payment of all claims asainst the com- 
pany, any profits have been made during this 
period, the directors, or a majority of them, may 
declare a dividend of said profits, which shall be 

Caid within ten days thereafter; but it shall not 
e lawful to divide more than two thirds thereof 
clear profits until, by the half-yearly appropri- 
ation of the other third thereof, a contingent fund 
of twenty thousand dollars shall be formed; and 
as often as the fund shall be impaired by losses, 
the president and directors shall continue the half- 
yearly appropriation aforesaid, until it be restored 
to the amount before mentioned. 

Sec 16. And be it further enacted. That nothing 
in this act shall be so construed as to authorize 
this corporation to issue any note, token, device, 
scrip, or other evidence of debt to be used as cur- 
rency. 

Sec 17. And be it further enacted. That the 
members of the said corporation shall each ba 
liable, in his or her individual capacity, for all 
debts created by such corporation in favor of per- 
sons not memoers thereof, to be recovered by 
action of debt in any court having jurisdiction 
thereof. 

Sec 18. And be it further enacted, That this act 
shall be and continue in force for and during the 
term of thirty years from and after the date of its 
passage; but Congress may, at any time here- 
after, amend or repeal the same. 

Approved, February 16, 1857. 



No. 38.— An Act to incorporate the Columbia* 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, and the BUnd. 

Be it enacted bu the Senate and House cfReffrt- 
uMaiives tfthe Unttfd States of America in CongretB 



assembled. That Byron Sunderland, J. C. Mc- 
Guire, David A. Hall, and Greorge W, Riffgs, of 
Washington city, William Edes and Judson 
Mitchell, of Georgetown, and Amos Kendall a'>d 
William Stickney, of the county of Washington, 
and such persons as may hereafter be associated 
with them, by contributions for the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb, and the blind, are hereby 
created a body-politic and corporate under the 
name of the " Columbia Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind," 
to have perpetual succession, and to be capabla 
to take, Itold, and enjoy lands, tenements, here- 
ditaments and personal property, to use a com- 
mon seal, and tne same to alter at pleasure: Pro^ 
vided. That no real or personal property shall be 
held by said corporation, except such as may be 
necessary to the maintenance and efllcient man- 
agement of said institution. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted. That the in- 
stitution shall be managed as provided for in its 
present Constitution, and such additional regula- 
tions as may from time to time be found neces- 
sary; but as soon as sufficient contributions shall 
have been paid in to authorize an election accord- 
ing to the provisions of said constitution, the 
provisional officers therein named shall give n6tice 
of a general meeting to the contributors for the 
election of officers, and the officers elected at such 
general meeting shall hold their offices for one 
year, and until their successors shall be elected, 
as in said constitution provided: Provided; Tha.t 
said constitution may be altered in the manner 
therein provided, but not in such manner as to 
violate tne Constitution or any law of the United 
States or of the district of Columbia. 

Sec 3. And be it further enacted. That it shall 
be the duty of the justices of the peace in the 
several wards of the cities of Washington and 
Georgetown and of the county of Washington to 
ascertain the names and residences of all deaf and 
dumb and blind persona within their respective 
wards and districts; Who of them are of a teach- 
able age, and also who of them are in indigent 
circumstances, and report the same to the presi- 
dent bf the institution hereby incorporated. 

Sec 4. And be it further enacted, Tnat whenever 
the Secretary of the Interior shall be satisfied by 
evidence produced by the president of the insti- 
tution hereby incorporated, that any deaf and 
dumb or blind person of teachable age, properly 
belonging to this District, is in indigent circum- 
stances and cannot command the means to secure 
an education, it shall be his duty to authorize the 
said person to enter the said institution for in- 
struction, and to pay for his maintenance and 
tuition therein at the rate of one hundred and fifty 
dollars per annum for such deaf and dumb pupil, 
and at the rate of one hundred and fifty dollars 
per annum for such blind pupil, payable quarterly 
out of the Treasury of the Unitea States. 

Sec 5. And^e it further enacted, That it shall 
be lawful for said institution to receive and in- 
struct deaf and dumb and blind persons from any 
of .the States and Territories of the United States » 
on such terms as may be agreed upon by them- 
selves, their parents, guardians, or trustees, and 
the proper authorities of said institution. 

Sec 6. And be it further enacted. That it shall 
be the duty of the president and directors of said 
institution to report to the Secretary of the In- 
terior the condition of said institution on the first 
day of July in each year, embracing in said re- 
port the number of pupils of each description 
received and discharged during the preceding 
year, and the number remaining in the institu- 
tion; also the branches of knowledge and in- 
dustry taught and the progress made thertnn; 
also a statement showing the receipts of the in- 
stitution and from what sources, ana its disburse- 
ments and for what objects. 

Approved, February 16, 1857. 



No. 39. — An Act providing for the regular Trans- 
mission of the Mail on Route six thousand eight 
hundred and forty-two. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre^ 
sentoHves of the United States qf America in Congee -^ 
assembled, That the Postmaster General be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to allow and pay to 
George Bucknam such sum) not exceeding fineea 
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thousand dollars per annum, as he may deem just 
and reasonable for the transportation of the mail 
for the balance of the term or his contract for that 
service, on route six thousand eifht hundred and 
forty-two, between Bainbridge, Georgia, and Ap- 
palachicola, Florida, unless the Postmaster Gkn* 
eral, after giving thirty days' notice, shall be able 
to let a contract to some responsible person, who 
will perform such service for a less sum : Ptoirided, 
That, if such increased sura over and above the 
contract price be paid to the present contractor, 
it shall only be so paid at the end of each year, 
and upon the faithful performanea of this con- 
tract. 
Approvu)» February 17, 1857. 



No. 40.— An Act for the relief of Dr. James 

Morrow. 

Be U tnaOed 6y the Senate mid Houte tf Repre- 
aeniuHves of the United Staiet qfJimerieain Congrees 
mastmbled. That the Secretary of State be author- 
ised, and he is hereby required, to pay to Dr. 
^ames Morrow, for his services as agriculturist 
to the Japan expedition under Commodore Perry, 
compensation at the rate of fifteen hundred dollan 
per annum, during- the time he was actually em- 
ployed in such service, the same being additional 
to nis compensation of twenty-five dollars per 
month as master's mate; the same being in full 
for his services of every nature on behalf of the 
Government during his connection with said ex- 
pedition. 

Approved, February 18, 1857. 



No. 41.— An Act for the Relief of the Ofiicers and 
Privates of the Clinton Guards, of the County 
of Macomb, in the State of Michigan. 

Be it enacted 6y the Senate and House of Repre- 
aentaHvei qfthe United Statee qfJhnericain Congrets 
assembled. That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury be, ana they are hereby, authorized 
and required to audit and settle, at the like rates 
Mrhich similar services have been heretofore aUf 
dited and paid, the accounts of the company of 
Michigan militia known as the Clinton Guards, 
of the third regiment, third brigade, tliird division 
of Michigan militia, in the county of Macomb, 
in said State, upon satisfactory proof that they 
were ordered into service of the United States by 
the Governor of the said State of Michigan, on 
requisition of the United States marshal, for the 
maintenance of the neutral obligations and laws 
of the United States, in the year anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight; and that they 
rendered service in pursuance of said requisition; 
and the amount found due them shall be paid out 
of any money in the Treasury not otnerwise 
appropriated. 

Approved, February 18, 1857.^ 



£^0, 42.— An Act for the Relief of William Craig. 

Be it enacted ky the Senate and Howe qf Reprc 
aentatives qfthe United States i^ America in Congress 
assembted. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of William Craig, of Pennsylvania, upon 
the pension list, at the rate of eight dollars per 
month, to commence from the twenty -second aay 
of November, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 
and to continue during his natural life. 

Approved, February 18, 1857. 



No. 43.— An Act for the Relief of the Heirs of 
the late Colonel John Hardin. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
geiUalives qfthe United States qf America in C&ngress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, instructed to pay to the heirs of 
Colonel John Hardin, deceased, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not othelwise appropriated, the 
sum of five thousand six hundred dollars, that 
sum being the amount of the balance due them 
under the agreement betVeen General Wilkinson 
and Colonel Hardin, and to be in full satisfaction 
of all claims on their part against the Government 
of the United States. 

Approved, February 31, 1857. 



No. 44.— An Act for the Relief of Mary B. Win- 
ship, Widow of Oscar F. Winship. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be 
directed to place the name of Mary B. Winship, 
widow of tne late Major Oscar F. Winship, de- 
ceased, on the pension roll, at the rate of fiAy 
dollars a month, from the thirteenth day of De- 
cember, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, for and 
during her natural life. 

Approved, February 26, 1857. 

No. 45.— An Act for the Relief of John C. Mc- 

Connell. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qf America in Congress 
a^tembled. That the sura of nine hundred and 
ninetv-three dollars and forty-two cents be paid 
to John C. McConnell, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the same 
being for fresh beef furnished by him to Greneral 
duitman's brigade of volunteers in the Mexican 
war, in April, eighteen hundred and forty-seven. 

Aj>jrRovBD, March 2, 1857. 



No. 46.— An Act for the Relief of Whitemarsh 
B. Seabrook and others. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentedives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of War be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to examine 
and settle, upon the principles of equity and 
justice, the claim of Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, 
William C Meggett, Benjamin Bailey, W. E. 
Wood, Edward Mitchell, Joseph J. Murray, 
Charles Townsend, John Patterson, William K. 
Hart, Joseph Jenkins, Edward Bailey, Henry 
Seabrook, Uato A. Beckett, Benjamin S. Whaley, 
Isaac Auld, John Ailcock, James B. Adams, 
William Beckett, Edward Beckett, James Beck- 
ett, William G. Baynard, John Baynard, Ephraim 
Baynard, Charles Bailey, Henry Bailey, Francis 
Bowler, Henry Calder, James Clark, Sr., Robert 
Chisholm, Grabriel Crawford, WilUsm Clement, 
James Dignan, Thomas Dunmire, William Ed- 
ings, George W. Freeman, Barney Gilbert, Wil- 
liam Hannahan, Jr., Henry J. Jones, Christopher 
Jenkins, Benjamin W. Jenkins, Robert S. Jen- 
kins, Daniel Lowrey, Robert Mason, Ephraim 
Mikell, John C. Mikeli, Josiah Mikell, John 
Mikell, Sr., John Raven Matthews, Isaac C. 
Moses, MungoMackay,JohnMcDoueaIl, Robert 
McLeod, John C. Pillans, Robert PiTlans, John 
Pattieson, William Seabrook, Gabriel Seabrook, 
Joseph A. Seabrook, Andrew Seabrook, Lewis 
Strobel, James Swinton, Christian Staley, Daniel 
Shandley, Andrew E.Thayer, Daniel Townsend, 
Thomas Tompson, George M. Towers, Edward 
Whaley, Joseph Whaley, William Wilkinson, 
Christopher Wilkinson, Morton Wilkinson, 
Thomas Wescoat, William J. Wescoat, Randall 
Wescoat,Walley Mecgett, Mingoe Crawford, and 
Joseph Beamer, they being the officers, musicians, 
and privates composing the Edisto Island company 
of militia, in the State of South Carolina, in the war 
of eighteen hundred and twelve; and that he allow 
to those named, who are living, and the heirs of 
those deceased, the amount of pay and allowances 
to which each of them would have been entitled, 
according to their Tespective positions, under the 
regulations of the service at that time, for such 
length of time as they shall each of them be 

S roved to have served in defense of said island 
uring the said war; and that he allow them just 
and reasonable compensation for the material 
and labor which shall be proved to have been 
expended by them in the erection of two fortifi- 
cations on that island, for the purposes of defense 
in said war. 

Sec 2. And be it further enacUd, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury pay, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
amount adjudicated to be due the said parties by 
the Secrstary of Wiar. 
Approved, March 2, 1857. 



No. 47. — An Act for the Relief of Henry T. 
Mudd, of Missouri. 

YHiereaa, Charles Burke, on the fifteenth day 



of March, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, entered 
at the land onice at Palmyra, Missouri, under the 

gro visions of the pre&mption act of the fourth of 
eptember, eighteen hundred and fbrty-one, the 
southeast quarter of section thirty-four, township 
fifty-one, range two west, containing one hundred 
and sixty acres, for which he paid two hundred 
dollars, per receivers receipt number twenty-nine 
thousand two hundred and ninety-three, which 
entry failed for want ofproof, ana was canceled 
at the (zeneral Land Office; and whereas Henry 
T. Mudd, before said entry was canceled, in 
good faith, but in ignorance of the provisions of 
the preemption law, bought said land of said 
Burke for eight hundred dollars, and holds a deed 
from said Burke, dated March seventeen, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four; but the purchase 
money, as the law stands and has been construed . 
by the General Land Office, cannot be paid to 
said Mudd, though the equitable rieht is acknowl- 
edged to be in him, and said Burke has gone to 
parts unknown, and his order or power of attor- 
ney cannot be had — 

Be it enacted by the SeruUe and House ofReprc' 
seniatives ttfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembted, That the said transfer of said Burke to 
said Mudd shall be received and treated as an 
admission of the right of said Mudd to the repay- 
ment of the purchase-money on said entry, viz: 
the said sum of two hundred dollars, and that the 
same shall be refunded to him accordingly. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 48.— An Act for the Relief of Richard Phil- 
lips. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized end directed to place 
the name of Richard Phillips, of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, on the invalid pension roll, at the rate 
of eight dollars per month, to commence on the 
third day of December, eighteen hundred 'and 
fifty -five, and to continue during his natural life. 

Appeoved, March 2, 1857. 



No. 49.— An Act for the Relief of C. B. R. Ken- 

nerly. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay 
to C. B. R. Kennerly, out of any^ moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
five hunured and thirty-six dollars and sixty -six 
cents, for medical services rendered the military 
escort of the United States boundary commission, 
in the years eighteen hundred and fifty-four and 
eightjeen hundred and fifty -five. 

Ar'^EovEO, March 2, 1857. 



No. 50.— An Act for the Relief of the Heirs of 
Jacques Godfroy. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congreu 
assembled. That a patent be, and the same is 
hereby, directed to be issued to the heirs of 
Jacques Godfroy, for a second concession, (num- 
bered nineteen,) in rear of the front srant on De- 
troit river, patented to said heirs July twenty- 
four, eighteen hundred and eleven, according to 
the survey of said second concession made by 
deputy surveyor Joseph Fletcher in July, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty -two, and returned into 
the land office by the surveyor general, and con- 
tained in the patent certificate numbered three 
hundred and thirteen, issued by the register of 
the land office at Detroit, dated April sixteen, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five. 

Appbovbd, March 2, 1857. 

No. 51.— An Act for the Relief of John L.Vattier. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qf the ifniled States qf America in Congress 
assembled, That John L. Vattier be, and he hereby 
is, entitled to select and locate of the public lands 
of the United States open to entry at one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per acre, two thousand 
eight hundred and eighty acres, for which he 
shall duly receive a patent, as indemnity for the 
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undivided half of the claim of Greoree Schaxnp 
and Pclagre Schamp, his wife, as filed before the 
register and receiver of the land office of the 
southwestern land district of the State of Louis- 
iana, as reported by them first of November, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-four. 
Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 52. — An Act for the Relief of Jesse Morrison, 

of Illinois. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 4>f Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That there be paid to J^se Morrison, 
of Illinois, the sum of nve hundred dollars, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the same being in full for damage 
in oeing dispossessed of his storehouse at Fort 
Jackson, Michigan Territory, for use of the Uni- 
ted Slates military force, and for rent of the said 
storehouse by the Government during the Black 
Hawk war. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 53. — An Act for the Relief of John Shaw, a 
Soldier in the war of eighteen hundred and 
twelve. 

Be it enacted fty the Senate and House of Reprc' 
senttUives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled^ That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to John Shaw, of the State of Wisconsin, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of three thousand dollars, in 
full for his extraordinary services as a scout and 
spy on the upper Mississippi frontier in the war 
of eighteen hundred and twelve. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 54.— An Act for the Relief of Thomas B. 
Steele, passed Assistant Surgeon of the Navy 
of the united Slates. 

Be it enacted fry the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States ofJimeriea in Congress 
assembledf That there be paid to Thomas B. Steele, 
passed assistant surgeon of the Navy of the Uni- 
ted States, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of seven 
hundredand seventeen dollarsand sixty-six cents, 
being the difference of compensation to an assist- 
ant surgeon and a passed assistant surgeon, from 
the twenty-fourth of April, eifhteen hundred and 
fifty-two, to the twenty-first April, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 55.— An Act for the Relief of John Huff, of 

Texas. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qf the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorizea and directed to pay, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to John Huff, of Texas, the sum 
of fifteen hundred and fifty-six dollars, in full of 
all demands against the Government of the United 
States, for damages done to his property whilst 
his house and premises were in possession of a 
battalion of United States infantry in December, 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 56.— An Act for the Relief of George Schel- 

linger. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, required to pay George Schel- 
linger, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of two hundred 
and eighty-four dollars and twenty-five cents, in 
full, for damages sustained by him by reason of 
destruction of properly by the Army of the Uni- 
ted plates during the Black Hawk war. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 57.— An Act for the Relief of Lyman N. 

Cook. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
asstmblei. That the name of Lyman N. Cook be 



placed on the pension roll of the United States, 
and that he receive an anivyal pension of twenty- 
two dollars and fifty cents per month during his 
natural life, to be paid to him out of the Treasury 
of the United States. 
Approved, March 2, 1857. 



No. 58. — An Act for the relief of William Ken- 
dall. 

Be it en€icted by the Senate and Howe qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the accounting officers of the 
Treasury be, and they are hereby, directed to 
settle the account of William Kendall, sutler at 
Fort Columbus, for all articles furnished by him 
to soldiers there recruited or stationed during the 
late Mexican war; and in all cases where the 
several amounts claimed were regularly entered 
on the original muster or descriptive rolls which 
accompanied the detachments from said fort, and 
were tiius charged against the respective soldiers, 
but were not transferred to the company rolls, 
nor retained out of the soldiers' pay and allowed 
to the said Kendall, the said amounts shall be 
allowed and paid to him out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, March 2, 1897. 

• 

No. 59. — An Act for the Relief of the Heirs of 
Samuel R. Thurston, late Delegate from Ore- 
gon. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
authorized and directed to allow and pay out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the legal representative of Samuel R. 
Thurston, late Delegate from Oregon, for the 
benefit of his heirs, the difference oetween the 
pay he has already received for mileage, and that 
now allowed to, and received by, the present 
Delegate. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 



No. 60.— An Act for the Relief of George F. Balt- 
zell. Assignee of James P. Roan. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That George F. Baltzell, of the State of 
Florida, assignee of James P. Roan, be permitted 
to enter, at any land office in the State of Florida, 
a full section of land, or less quantity in lieu 
thereof, by divisional lines, without making pay- 
ment therefor: Provided, That the same shall be 
deemed and taken as a full satisfaction of any and 
all claims of the said James P. Roan, and the said 
George F. Baltzell, his assignee, under an act of 
Congress, entitled '* An act granting donations 
of land to certain actual settlers in the Terri- 
tory of Florida,** approved May twenty-sixth, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-four: ^nd provided 
farther. That in his location, as aforesaid, the 
said George F. Baltzell shall, in no case, select 
any tract of land containing a less number than 
one hundred and sixty acres. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 61. — An Act for the Relief of Benjamin R. 

Gantt. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States ofJfmerica in Congress 
assembled. That the claim of Benjamin R. G^ntt, 
as the assignee or representative of Gkorge Riswe, 
to a tract of land on the east or left side of the 
Bayou Teche, in the parish of St. Mary, State of 
Louisiana, in virtue of a location made by H. 
Williams, surveyor general, on the twenty-first 
day of February, eighteen hundred and forty, 
under the act of Congress for the relief of the said 
George Rowe, approved on the third day of 
March, eighteen nundred and thirty -nine, con- 
taining not more than four hundred superficial 
arpents, be, and the same is hereby, confirmed 
to so much of said land so located as may be 
found undisposed of by the United States; the 
same to be patented and adjusted according to 
the approved plat of survey of the township in 
which it is situated, under instructions from the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, so as 
to give him, the said Gantt, as near as may be, 



the lands sought to be located by him, being a 
part of sections one and two, and perhaps a frac- 
tion of eleven and twelve, in townsoip number fif- 
teen south, of range number ten east, in the south- 
western district of Louisiana: Provided, That this 
act shall only operate as a relinquishment forever 
on the part of the United States to the said lands, 
and shall not interfere with adverse valid rights 
of third persons, if such exist, to any pari 
thereof. 
Approved^ March 2, 1857. 

No. 62.— An Act for the Relief of Rebecca Smith. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre~ 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembttd. That the Secretary of the Interior be 
directed to place the name of Rebecca Smith on the 
roll of revolutionary pensions for the State of Geor- 
gia, under the act of July seven, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-eight, and the other acts subsequent 
thereto continuing the benefits of said acts to the 
recipients thereof, and pay her a pension, at the 
rate of one hundred dollars a year, under said 
act, during her natural life. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 



No. 63.— An Act for the Relief of William Poole. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qf the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to cause 
to be paid to William Poole, of Maine, whose 
name is now on the roll of invalid pensioners, the 
sum of eight dollars per month, from the first day 
of January, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, in- 
stead of the sum of four dollars per month, which 
the said Poole has heretofore received, and that 
the same be continued during his natural life. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 



No. 64. — An Act for the Relief of Mary Ana 

Clark. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qf the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby directed to place the name of Mary Ann 
Clark, of New York, on the pension roll, at the 
rate of five dollars per month, for five years, com- 
mencing on the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 65. — An Act for the Relief of Collins Boomer. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Reprc 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
pay to Collins Boomer the sum of one thousand 
dollafs in full payment for the sloop and provis- 
ions captured from him, in eighteen hundred and 
thirteen, by tl^ British, in consequence of his 
employment or the sloop in the conveyance of 
American troops upon the river St. Lawrence. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 66.— An Act for the Relief of Samuel S. 

Haight. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury adjust and settle the claim of Samuel 
S. Haight, for his services and expenses in mus- 
tering into service, and marching to the New York 
frontier, his command, under oraers from General 
Amos Hall, during the war of eighteen hundred 
and twelve, when said Haight was colonel of the 
first brigade of New York State militia. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 67. — An Act for the Benefit of Anthony 
Devit, late a Sergeant in the Third Artillery of 
the United States Army. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorieed and directed to place 
the name of Anthony Devit, late a sergeant of the 
third artillery of the United States Army, and 
now at thq Western Military Asylum, Harrods- 
bui^, Kentucky, upon the invalid pension roll, al 
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seventeen dollars per month, beginning on the 
first day of January, eighteen hundred and fiftv- 
six, and to continue during his natural life, or tne 
existence of his present disability. 
Approted, March 3, 1857. 

No. 68. — An Act to reimburse the Estate of Jo- 
seph McCIure, a Paymaster in the War of 
eighteen hundred and twelve. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rtpre- 
nntatlvea qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled f That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay 
to David McClure, administrator of Joseph Mc- 
CIure, a regimental paymaster in Colonel War- 
ren's regiment of New York militia in the war 
of eighteen hundred and twelve, the sum of five 
hundred and fifty-one dollars and thirty -six cents, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the same bein? the amount of a 
judgment paid by said McCIure to the United 
States for moneys paid out by him, for. which the 
vouchers were burned, but which was paid by 
him to his regiment. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 69, — An Act for the relief of Donn Piatt.. 

Be it en€teted by the Senate and House <if ReprC' 
sentative3<if'the UmUd States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to Donn Piatt, late acting charge d'affaires 
of the United States at Paris, the sum of two 
thousand one hundred and fourteen dollars, it 
being tlie amount of the difierence between the 
salary received by him as secretary of legation 
at Paris and that of charg€ d 'affaires, for the term 
of fourteen days in October, anno Domini eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty -four, and from the twenty- 
sixth day of December, anno Domini eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, until the firstday of May, 
anno Domini eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and 
also from the third to the eleventh day of Septem- 
ber, anno Domini eieh^en hundred and fifty -five. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 70.— An Act for the Relief of Jedediah H. 
Lathrop and his Sureties. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentaiives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled^ That Jedediah H. LAthrop and his 
sureties be, and they are hereby, released from 
the judgments recovered against them by the 
United States, at the October term, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, of the circuit court for the 
District of Cdlumbia, in the sum of seven thou- 
sand nine hundred and fifty-seven dollars and 
twenty-five cents, and interest thereon from the 
twenty-third day of June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three, upon the officisJ bond#f said Jedediah 
H. Lathrop, as Navy agent at the city o^Wash- 
ington, in said District: Provided, Said Lathrop 
and his sureties shall pay all costs accrued on the 
said judgments. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 71.— An Act for the Relief of William L. 

Davidson. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of itepre- 
sentativcs of the United States of America in Confess 
assembled. That the proper accounting officers of 
the Treasury be, and they are hereby, directed 
to ascertain and allow to William L. Davidson, 
for himself and the other children of Lieutenant 
Colonel William Davidson, of the North Carolina 
line, in the Continental army of the United States, 
who was killed in battle on the first of February, 
seventeen hundred and eighty-one, at Cowan's 
ford, on the Catawba river, the amount of the 
faulf-pay for seven years of the said Colonel Da- 
"vidson, as a lieutenant colonel of infantry. The 
said sum of money, when ascertained, to be paid, 
without interest, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and to be in full 
of all claims which the children of the said Wil- 
liam Davidson may have against the United States 
under the resolution of Congress of the twenty- 
fourth of August, seventeen hundred and eighty. 

Approved, March 3, 18i7. 



No. 72. — An Act for the Relief of Commander 
., John L. Saunders. 

Be U enacted by the Senate and House of Repre^ 
sentativesofthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorizea and directed to pay 
to Commander John L. Saunders, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, ten dollars a day from ninth of Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and forty-five, to sixteenth 
of September, eighteen hundred and forty-five, 
both inclusive, in full compensation for entertain- 
ing on board the ship St. Mary's, Colonel John 
C. Eldridge, whilst a bearer of dispatches from 
Pensacola to Aransas, in September, eighteen 
hundred and forty-five. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 73. — An Act to authorize Issue of Register 
to the Bark Ann Elizabeth. • 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houu cfRepre- 
untatives oftlu United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That there shall be issued, under di- 
rections of the Secretary of the Treasury, a cer- 
tificate of registry for tne bark Ann Elizabeth, a 
vessel built in the United States, but wrecked in 
the waters of the British West Indies, sold to 
British subjects, and afterwards repaired within 
the United States, and purchased and now owned 
by William Cummings andThomas A. Norgrave, 
of Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
whenever the said Cummings and Norgrave shall 
furnish the Secretary of the Treasury^ with satis- 
factory proof that the vessel aforesaid has been 
repaired in the United States, and that her own- 
ers now are citizens of the United States. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 74.— An Act for the Relief of Adam D. 

Steuart, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentaiives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Solicitor of the Treasury be 
directed to remit the unpaid balance (exclusive of 
costs) of a judgment in favor of the United States 
against Adam D. Steuart, rendered in the United 
States circuit court for the District of Columbia, 
at the October term, in the year one thoui^and 
eight hundred and fifly-two. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enaeUd, That ther« be 
paid to the said Adam D. Steuart, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of seven thousand two hunared and 
ninety-seven dollars and fifty cents, that being 
the difi*erence between the sum contracted to be 
paid to him and that which he received. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 75. — An Act explanatory of an Act approved 
August eighteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, entitled " An Act for the relief of Adam D. 
Steuart and of Alexander Randall, Executor of 
Daniel Randall." 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre^ 
sentaiives qf the United States (^America in Congress 
assembled. That the above-recited act, as far as it 
relates to Adam D. Steuart, be, and the same is 
hereby, so construed as to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the said 
Adam D. Steuart a commission, at the rate stated 
in said act, upon the sum of six hundred and 
seventy-eiffht thousand four hundred and four 
dollars and ninety -one cents, the amount received 
and collected by said Adam D. Steuart, in Mex- 
ico, as chief of the pay department of the United 
States army during the war with that Republic. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 76.— An Act for the Relief of Charles Parish, 
a Soldier of the War of eighteen hundred and 
twelve. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf ReprC' 
sentaiives qfthe Umted States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the name of Charles Parish be 
placed on the roll of invalid pensions, at the rate 
of four dollars per month, commencing the third 
day of December, eighteen hundred and fifly-fiye> 
and continuing during his natural lil^. 

ArpRfVBD, March 3, 1857. 



No. 77. — An Act for the Relief of Amos Arm- 
strong, of Ohio. 

Be a enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentaiives of the United States (f America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior in 
hereby required to place the name of Amos Arm- 
strong, of Summit county, Ohio, upon the pen- 
sion roll, and cause to be paid him the sum of 
eight dollars per month for and during the term 
of his natural life, commencing on the first day 
of January , one thousand eight nundred and forty • 
seven. 
•Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 78. — ^An Act for the Relief of James D. 

Johnston. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That James D. Johnston, a lieutenant 
in the Navy of the United States, shall be enti- 
tled to a credit, in the settlementat the Treasury 
of his accounts as naval storekeeper and acting 

Eurser of the storeship Fredonia, stationed in the 
arbor of Valparaiso, Chile, during the years 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty -four, and eighteen hundred and 
fifty -five, of the sum of two thousand and forty- 
three dollars and eighty cents; the said allowanco 
to be in full for losses of public property stolen 
or embezzled from said yessel during the time ho 
was in command of her. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 79. — An Act for the Relief of Robert S. 

Wimberly. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed and required to plaoo 
the name of Robert S. Wimberly, of the State 
of Greorgia, upon the roll of invalid pensions; 
and pay to him, from the first day of December, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, eight dollars per 
month, from thence during his (the said Wim- 
berly 's) natural life, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 80. — An Act for the Relief of Joseph Irish» 
William Sturgis, and Bartholomew Baldwin. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled, That Joseph Irish be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to enter the northwest quarter of sec- 
tion thirty-six, township twenty-eight, ran^ 
twenty -two; that William Sturgis be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to enter the east half of the 
northeast quarter, and the northwest quarter of 
the northeast quarter, and the northeast quarter 
of the northwest quarter of section thirty-six, in 
township thirty-five north, of range thirty west, 
containing one hundred and sixty acres; that 
Bartholomew Baldwin be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to enter the southeast quarter of section 
thirty -six, township twenty-seven, range twenty- 
two, upon payment by said Joseph Irish, William 
Sturgis, and Bartholomew Baldfwin, of the usual 
•minimum of one dollar and twenty -five cents per 
acre; and the Commissioner of the Gei^ral Land 
Office is directed to issue patents on said entries. 

Sec. 2.* And be it further enacted. That the su- 
perintendent of public schools in the Territory 
of Minnesota is hereby authorized to select, in 
equal amounts, other lands in said Territory for 
the use of public schools, in lieu of the lands 
herein granted. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 81. — An Act for the Relief of Henry 

Stewart. , 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houu qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the name of Henry Stewart be 
placed on the roll of invalid pensioners, at the 
rate of eight dollars per month, commencing the 
first of December, eighteen hundred and nfty- 
five, and to continue during his natural life.^ 

Approted, March 3, 1857. 
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No. 82.— An Act for the Relief of Captain Alex- 
ander Montgomery , an Assiatant^uartermaster 
in the United States Army. 

Be U enacted hy the Senate and House qfRepre- 
ientatives qfthe United States qf,^mer%cain Congress 
assembled, That the proper accounting; officers of 
the Treasury be, ana they are hereby, authorized 
and directea, in settling the accounts of Captain 
Alexander Montgomery, as assistant quarter- 
master in the United States Army, to allow him 
a credit for any balance which may appear against 
liini upon the oooks of the Treasury, and accruing 
during his service as such quartermaster, in t^e 
same manner as if he presented the proper vouchers 
therefor: Provided, The said amount shall not 
exceed the sum of seven thousand dollars. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 83.— An Act for the Relief of Martin Fen- 
wick. 

Be it enacted 6y the Senate and House ef Repre^ 
Mentatives of the United States qfJimerica in Congress 
assembled. That Martin Fenwick be, and he is 
hereby, confirmed in his claim to five hundred 
arpens of land, situated on the west bank of the 
Mississippi river, in the State of Missouri, and 
described as follows, to wit: Fractional sections 
five and six, lying north of the private land claim 
surveyed to Greorge A. Hamilton, number one 
thousand two hundred and forty-four, in town- 
ship thirty-four; the southeast fractional quarter 
ana the northwest fractional quarter of fractioniU 
section thirty-one, and fractional section thirty- 
two, in township thirty-five,all of range fourteen 
east, of the lands subject to sale at Jackson, Mis- 
souri, and containing, in the aggregate, four hun- 
dred and twenty-five acres and K>rty-six hun- 
dredths of an acre. 

Skc. 2. Jind be it further snaeUd, That said 
Af artin Fenwick shall have the exclusive right, 
within one year from the passage of this act, to 
enter, at the minimum price of public lands sub- 
ject to private sale, the southwest quarter, and 
the fractional northeast quarter of fractional sec- 
tion thirty-one, township thirty-five north, of 
range fourteen east, of the lands subject to sale 
at Jackson, Missouri. 

Sec. 3. ^nd be it further enacted, That the lands 
hereby confirmed, together with the lands author- 
ized to be entered, are intended to embrace the 
claims of Martin Fenwick, as reserved on the 
plats of the land office at Jackson, Missouri, on 
the twenty-seventh day of January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-four, deducting therefrom 
any part thereof that may have been sold by the 
United States prior to the passage of this act. 

Sec. 4. ^nd be it further enacted. That the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office shall 
cause a patent to be issued to the said Martin 
Fenwick for the lands hereby confirmed: Pro' 
vided, That such patent shall only operate as a 
relinquishment of title on the part of the United 
Slates, and shall not aiTect the rights'bf any third 
person. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 84. — An Act for the Relief of Joseph Gra- 
ham. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
wntatioes qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be,' 
and he tt hereby, directed to pay, out of any 
mohey in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to Joseph Graham, consul of the United 
States at Buenos Ayres, the sum of four thousand 
four hundred and seventy-nine dollars and sixty 
cents, for his services as acting charge d'affaires 
at Buenos Ayres, from the third day of August 
to the eleventh day of September, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two; from the twenty -fifth day of 
November, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, to 
the twenty-sixth day of March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three; and from the thirty-first day of 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, to the 
twentieth day of October following. 

Appeoved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 85. — An Act for the Relief of Brevet Captain 
Frederick Steele, United States Army. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House tufRepfe- 
Mnloltve* qfthe United StaUs qfJimeriea in Congress 



assembled. That in the settlement of the aceounta 
of Brevet Captain Frederick Steele, of the United 
States Army, the proper accounting oncers of the 
Treasury allow to his credit the sum of three 
thousand dollars, the same being the amount of 
Government money of which he was robbed, 
whilst he was acting assistant quartermaster and 
commissary, near Stockton, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, on the fourth of March, eighteen hundred 
and forty-nine. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. | 

No. 86.^An Act for the Relief of John Drout. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre" 
sentatives ofthe Urnted States qfJimerica in Congress 
assembled. That the name of John Drout, a soldier 
of the thirty-fourth r^ment of United States in- 
fantry, in the war of eighteen hundred and twelve 
with Great Britain, be placed upon the pension 
roll, and that he be allowed the sum of eight dol- 
lars per month, to commence from the first day 
of the present Congress . 

Approved, Mardi 3, 1857. 

No. 87.— -An Act for the Relief of Thomas 

Crown. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf^merioa in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
to Thomas Crown the sum of tnree thousand and 
five hundred dollars, being in full for the sum to 
which he is entitled under a contract made by 
him on the sixteenth day of March, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-six, for the delivery of cricks 
to be used in the fortifications at Oak Island, at 
the mouth of Cape Fear river, in North Caro- 
lina. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 88.— An Act for the Relief of William Bur- 
dell, Samuel Medary, and William T. Martin, 
Adftiinistrator of the Estate of Edgar Grale, de- 
ceased. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives ofthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That William Burdell and Samuel 
Medary, and the estate of Edgar Gale, deceased, 
who was co-surety with said Burdell and Medary 
of John T. Arthur, in his official bond executed 
eighth December, eighteen hundred and forty- 
seven, as assistant quartermaster ofthe Army of 
the United States, be released from their liabihties 
on said bond, and from any suits brought or judg- 
ment obtained thereon against said Burdell, Me- 
dary, and WilUam T. Martin, as administrator 
of tne estate of said Grale, all or any of them. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 89. — ^An Act for the Relief of Tarrance 

Kirby. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the name of Tarrance Kirby, a sec- 
ond sergeant in Captain Griffin's company, four- 
teenth regiment of Kentucky militia, commanded 
by Colonel Parker, in the war of eighteen hundred 
and twelve with Great Britain, be placed upon 
the pension roll, and that he be allowed the half 
pay of a second sergeant — to commence from the 
first day of the present Congress. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 90.— An Act for the Relief of Emilie R. Hooe, 
of Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qf the United States of •America in Conp-ess 
assembled, That there is hereby ^nted to Mrs. 
Emilie R. Hooe, of Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, 
the widow of the late Alex. S. Hooe, a tract of 
land at said Prairie du Chien, containing about 
sixteen acres, it being the same tract of land con- 
veyed for a specific purpose, and without consid- 
eration, by Joseph Rolittle, the father of said 
Emilie R. Hooe, to the United States, on the nine* 
teenth of March, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
nine, the same being no longer used, or wanted 
for the purpose for which it was conveyed. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enaeUd, That this act 



•hall only operate as a release ofthe United States 
from all claim to the premises hereby granted. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 91.— ^n AoC for the Relief of Matthew G. 

Emery. 

Be U enacted by the Senate and Housed Repre^ 
sentatvoes qf lAe United States of America in Congreea 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
to Matthew G. £mery the sum of three thousand 
three hundred and seventy-five dollars, in full of 
his account for hauling marble for the Govern- 
ment from the seventh day of September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-two, to the eleventh dar 
of April, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, whicn 
account is set out in the petition filed by the 
claimant in this cause. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 92.— An Act for the Relief of Thomaa M. 

Newell. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
untativesofthe United States qf America in Congresa 
assembled, That the proper aCi'.ounting officer be, 
and he hereby is, authorized to settle and pay to 
Thomas M. Newell, a commander in the Navy, 
such sum as may be due to him in his capacity 
of commander, from the third of March, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-five, to the thirteenth of Octo- 
ber, eighteen hunared and thirty-six, under ex- 
isting Taws, in the same manner as though no 
application had ever been made to Congreas by 
the said Newell in relation thereto. 

Approved, March S, 1857. 

No. 93.— An Act for the Relief of Dolly Empson 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives ofthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the name of Dolly Empson, of 
the State of Tennessee, widow of Jacob Empson, 
deceased, a private in the war of eighteen hun- 
dred and twelve, be placed on the pension roll; 
and that she be allowed and paid, by the proper 
officer of the Government, such pension as is now 
allowed by law to the widows of soldiers who 
were killed in battle, or died in the service of 
wounds received in battle, or of disease contracted 
in the service in the line of their duty, or who 
died at any time after being discharged of wound* 
received, or of disease contracted, while in tha 
service, and in the line of their duty, to commene« 
on the first day of January, eignteen hundred 
and fifty-six. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 94.— An Act for the Relief of John Ryley 
an Indian, of the State of Michigan. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre^ 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Coi^^s 
assemble^, Tht^ the Secretary of the Interior ia 
hereby directed to place the name of John Ryley, 
an Indian, of 4he State of Michigan, on the pen- 
sion list, at the rate of eight dollars per month, 
to commence on the fourth day of September, 
one thousand eight hund|red and fifty-six, and to 
continue during nis life. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 95.— An Act for the Relief of Mrs. Mary 

Gay. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Reprc" 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That there be paid to Mrs. Mary Gay, 
widow ofthe late William Gfay, Indian agent for 
the Shawnees of Kansas Territory, and who waa 
killed while in the discharere of his official duties, 
the sum of two thousand dollars, out of any 
money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropri- 
ated, as indemnity to cover his salary , the amount 
of money of which he was robbed, and the ex- 
penses of the widow and family in returning to 
ihier home, in the State of Michigan. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 96.— An Act for the Relief of Jefferson Wil- 
son, Administrator, with the Will annexed, 
of John F. Wray, deceased. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Reprt* 

sentatives ofthe Uniied Stttes qfAmerieain Congresa 
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assembled. That there be paid to Jefferson Wilton, 
administrator, with the will annexed, of John F. 
Wray, deceased, out of an]^ money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of six 
hundred and two dollars and nineteen cents, 
which sum was paid by John F. Wray, deceased , 
for three quarters of section sixteen, in township 
nine, of range five east of the meridian line, of 
the Chickasaw lands, in the State of Mississippi, 
the title to which tract of land has been adjudged 
by the competent tribunals, not to have been in 
the United States at the time of.said sale. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 97.--An Act for the Benefit of John W. Cox. 

Be U enmeted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
serUatives of the United States qf •America in Congress 
assembled^ That the Secretary of the Interior be 
directed to place the name of John W. Cox, of 
the State of Kentucky, upon the roll of invalid 
pensioners, and pay to him from the first of Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, eight dollars 
per month during his natural life, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Approvxd, March 3, 1857. 



Ko. 98.— An Act for the Relief of Jonathan Cilly. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Honu qfRepre- 
sentaiives qfthe UtUted States o/ •America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to place the name of 
Jonathan Cilley upon the list of invalid pension- 
ers, at the rate of four dollars per month, begin- 
ning with the third day of D^ecember, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five. 

Approved, M!arch 3, 1857. 



No. 99.— An Act to confirm to Charles Water- 
man his Title to certain Lots in Milwaukie, 
Wisconsin. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the title of Charles Waterman to 
lots numbered one and two, in block numbered 
ninety -ei^ht, in the third ward of the city of Mil- 
waukie, m the State of Wisconsin, extending to 
Lake Michigan, formerly occupied by the Umted 
States light-house keeper, be, and the same is 
hereby, confirmed, and that a patent shall issue 
therefor as in other cases: Provided, That this 
confirmation shall only operate as a relinquish- 
ment of title on the part of the United States, and 
•hall in no way affect the rights of third parties. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 100.— An Act for the Relief of the Children 
of James Phelps, a revolutionary Soldier. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howe qfRepre- 
tentativesofthe United States of*Americain Congress 
assembled, Vhat the Secretary of the Treasury 
eause to be paid to the chilaren or legal repre- 
sentatives or James Phelps, late of the county of 
Cortland, in the State of New York, the pay of 
a private, at eight dollars per month, under the 
act of Congress passed the seventh day of June, 
eighteen hundrea and thirty-two; said pay com- 
mencing on the fourth day of March, eighteen 
hundrea and thirty-one, and ending on the twen- 
ty-third day of November, eighteen hundred and 
forty -two, when the said James Phelps died. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 101.— Aa. Act for ths Relief of Leonard 

Lilly. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Home pf Reprs" 
sentatives of the United States tff America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of Leonard Lilly, of New York, upon 
the pension list, at the rate of four dollars per 
month, commencing on the fifUi day of January, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, ajsd continu- 
ing until the eighth day of September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one, the date of the commence- 
meni of his present pension. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 103.— An Act for the Relief of Joseph M. 

Kennedy. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives <fthe United States ofAmerieain Congress 
assembled. That the sum of three hundred and 
sixty-two dollars and sixty cents be paid to Joseph 
M. Kennedy, marshal of we United States for the 
eastern district of Louisiana, for the repairs of 
furniture and the furniture supplied for the court- 
room and ofiices of the Unitea States court for 
the eastern district of Louisiana, rendered neces- 
sary in consequence of the removal of the said 
court from the municipal hall of the first district 
of New Orleans: Provided, That the vouchers 
therefor shall be submitted to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the expenditure be approved by 
him. 

Approted, March 3, 1857. 



No. 103. — An Act for the Relief of the surviving 
Children of John Gilbert, a Revolutionary So^ 
dier. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
asseiabled. That the proper accounting officer of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to pay 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the surviving cmldren of John 
Gilbert, late a soldier in Colonel W. B. Whiting's 
regiment, the full pay of a private, under the act 
of Congress of the seventh of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-two, to the time of his death, on 
the twelfth day of April, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two. 
• Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 104.— An Act increasing the Pension of Dan- 
iel Denver. 

Be it enacted by Ae Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the naval pension of Daniel Den- 
yer, of Frederick county, Vii^inia, be increased to 
eight dollars per month — the increased pension to 
commence on the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and fifty. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 105.— An Act providing an Increase of Pen- 
sion to Isaac Phillips. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled f That the Secretary of the Interior cause 
the pension of Isaac Phillips, of Pennsylvania, to 
be cnanged on the pension roll from twenty dol- 
lars a year to eight dollars per month, commenc- 
ing from Uie fourth day of March, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty -one, and to continue during his 
natural life, deducting former payments. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 106.— An Act for the Relief of Catharine Y. 
R. Cochrane, sole surviving Child of the late 
General Philip Schuyler. 

Be it enacted by the SeruUe and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe Vnited States qfAmerieain Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, authorized and directed to pay 
to Catharine V. R. Cochrane, or her legal repre- 
sentative, the sum of nine thousand nine hundred 
and sixty dollars, out of any money in Uie Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, in full payment 
and discharge of all claims on account of^ services 
rendered or losses sustained by General Philip 
Schuyler in the war of the Revolution. 

Approvxd, March 3, 1657. 

No. 107.— An Act for the Relief of Betsy Nash. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qfAmerieain Congreu 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and be is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of Betsy Nash, of Stockbridge, in the 
oounty of Madison, State of New York, upon the 
list ofnalf-pay pensioners as the widow of^Doctor 
Sylvester Nash, at the rate of twenty-two dollars 

Ser month — ^to commence from the first day of 
anuary, eighteen hundred and thirty-onei and 
to continue for ten years. 
AppmovED, Marcn 3, 1857. 



No. 108. — An Act for the Relief of the Inhabitants 

of the Parish of Ascension, in the Slate of 

Louisiana. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Conmss 
assembled. That all that certain tract or parcel of 
land situate on the west side of the Mississippi, 
in the parish of Ascension, containing four arpenta 
one toise and five feet in front, and forty aipente 
in depth, as claimed by Isadore Blanchard, for 
the parish church of tne parish of Ascension, 
under number three hundred and ninety-one, and 
reported favorably on by the old board of com- 
missioners for the eastern district of New Orleans 
Territory, and as represented in the survey of a 
portion of township eleyen south, in ranges four- 
teen and fifteen east, in the surveys of the United 
States, southeastern district of Louisiana, west 
of the Mississippi, be, and the same is hereby, 
confirmed to tne inhabitants of the parish of 
Ascension, to and for the uses and purposes for 
which the same has be'en heretofore tield and 
used : Provided also, That this act shall be only 
considered a relinquishment on the part of the 
United States, and not to interfere witn the rights 
of others. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 109.— An Act for the Relief of Daniel Wa- 

caser. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and directed to place the name 
of Daniel Wacaser of the State of Georsin, upon 
the invalid pension list, at the rate of eight dollars 
per month, commencing on the first day of Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, and to con- 
tinue during his natural life. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 110. — ^An Act for the Relief of Mary Hooker. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
serUatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and required to place the name 
of Mary Htfoker, widow of James Hooker, who 
was military or hospital store-keeper in the State 
of Connecticut, during the war of the Revolution, 
from February, seventeen hundred and seventy- 
seven, to November, seventeen hundred and 
eighty, on the pension roll of said State, under 
act or seventh July, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
eight, and subsequent acts, at the rate of pension 
due for said service; and the amount so found 
due to be paid to the children of said Mary 
Hooker, deceased. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 111.— An Act for the Relief of William W. 
Beldeo , Administrator of Ebenezer Belden. . 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre^ 
sentatives qfthe ifnited^States qfAmerieain Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay 
to William W. Belden, administrator of Ebenezer 
Belden, out of any money in the Treasury not 
othe^ise appropriated , the sum of eight thousand 
six hundred and twenty-four dollars eighty-four 
cents, being the amount of loss sustained by 
Ebenezer Slden by the destruction of his stock 
of goods by the British, on the nineteenth De- 
cember, €iffnteen hundred and thirteen, at Buffalo* 
New York, in consequence of his store being 
used in part as a military depot by order of the 
quartermaster general of the United States Army. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 112.— An Act for the Relief of the Children 
and Heirs of Levi and Mary Stone. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre^ 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congresa 
aasembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and required to place the name 
of Levi Stone, who was a captain of artificers at 
Danbury , Connecticut, during the war of the Rev- 
olution, from March, seventeen hundred and sev- 
enty-seyen, to November, seventeen hundred and 
seventy-nine, on the pension roll of said State* 
under act of seventh June, eighteen hundred and 
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thirty-two, at the rate of pension due for said 
service; and also tlie name of his widow, Mary 
Stone, on said pension roll, under act of fourth 
Jul7, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, at the 
same rate, deducting twenty-three dollars and 
thirty-three cents per annum during the continu- 
ance of said pension, and the balance so found 
due be paid to the children of said LeTi and Mary 
Stone, deceased, or their legal representatives. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 113, — An Act for the Relief of the surviving 
Children of Sarah Van Pelt, Widow of John 
Van Pelt, a revolutionary Soldier. 

Be U tnaeted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
9entativei of the United States of America in Congress 
mssembted, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pav to the surviving 
children of John Van Pelt and Sarah Van Pelt 
the pension due to her from the fourth day of 
July, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, to her 
death, which occurred on the twenty-ninth day 
of May, eighteen hundred and fifty -four, at the 
rate of thirty-one dollars and seventy -five cents 
per annum, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Approv]^d, March 3, 1857. 

No. 114.^An Act for the Relief of Barton Jewell. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Cot^ress 
assembledf That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorizeu and directed to place 
the name of Barton Jewell, of Kentucky, upon 
the invalid pension list, at the rate of eight dollars 
per month, commencing on the first day of Jan- 
uary, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, and to con- 
tinue during his natural life. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 115.— An Act for the Relief of Jonathan 

Cilley. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howe qf Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to place the name of 
Jonathan Cilley upon the list of invalid pension- 
ers, at the rate of four dollars per month, begin- 
ning with the third day of December, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 116.— An Act for the relief of J. H. F. Thorn- 
ton, Lawrence Taliaferro, and Hay T. Talia- 
ferro, Sureties of D. M. F. Thornton, late a 
Purser in the Navy of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howe qf Repre' 
sentatives (f the Umted States of America in Congress 
assembled. That in conformity with the principle 
pf the report of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
made on the twenty-sixth day of July, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-n>ur, J. U. r*. Thornton, Law- 
rence Taliaferro, and Hay T. Taliaferro, be re- 
leased from their liability as sureties on the bonds 
of D. M. F. Thornton, late a purser in the Navy 
of the United States, executed on the third day of 
September, eighteen hundred and forty, and on 
the thirtieth day of March, eighteen hundred and 
forty-six. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 117.— An Act for the Relief of Richard J. 
Murray, a Soldier in the Seminole War of 
eighteen hundred and eighteen. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled^ That the name of Richard J. Murray 
be placed on the roll of invalid pensions, at the 
rate of eight dollars per month, to commence on 
the first &Y of December, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five, and to continue during his natural life. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 118. — An Act for the Relief of Joseph Bailey, 
an invalid Soldier of the War of eighteen hun- 
dred and twelve. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
Hntativesqfthe United States qf America in Congreu 
^MembUd^ TUat the name of Joseph Bailey be 



entered on the rolls as an invalid pensioner, at 
the rate of eight dollars per month, from the first 
day of December, eighteen hundred and fifly-five. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 119.— An Act for the Relief of Puig, Mir, 
and Company, of New Orleans. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and required to release a judg- 
ment rendered in the circuit court of the United 
States, in the fifth circuit and eastern district of 
Louisiana, on the thirteenth day of February, 
one thousand ei^ht hundred and nfly-four, in the 
case of the United States vs. Puig, Mir, and 
Company, of New Orleans, for the sum of one 
thousand three hundred and ten dollars and fifty- 
four cents, and interest thereon, being the amount 
of duties claimed to be due and payable to the 
Mited States on certain cofiee imported into the 
port of New Orleans from Cuba, in the Spanish 
orig ** Pepita;" and that the said Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby further authorized and required 
to release a judgment rendered in said court, at 
the same date, in the case of the United States vs. 
P. Puig, and Puig, Mir, and Company, of New 
Orleans, for the sum of three thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-one dollars and twelve cents, 
and interest thereon, being the amount of import 
duties claimed to be due and payable to the United 
States on certain cofi*ee imported into the said 
port of New Orleans, from Cuba, in the Spanish 
oriff ** Atalayador;*' but if the judgments afore- 
said, or any part thereof, shall have been paid 
by the defendants, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby further authorized and reouired to 
refund to them, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the amount so paid. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 120.— An Act for the Relief of Isaac P. 

Washburne. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be 
directed to place the name of Lieutenant Isaac P. 
Washburne, of Kentucky, upon the roll of invalid 
pensioners of the United States, at the rate of 
fifteen dollars per month; and that the said pen- 
sion commence on the first day of January, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six, and continue during 
his natural life. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 121.— An Act for the Relief of Robert H. 

Stevens. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howe qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States (fAmericain Congress 
assejnbled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of Robert H. Stevens, of the State of 
New York, on the invalid pension roll, at the rate 
of eieht dollars per month, to commence on the 
first day of March, eighteen hundred and fif^y- 
four, and to continue during his natural life. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 122.— An Act for the Relief of Collier H. 
Minge, Philip T. Ellicott, and Lucretia A. 
Brodie, administratrix of Charles Brodie. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howe of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretciry of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
to Collier H. Minge, Philip T. Ellicott, and Lu- 
cretia A. Brodie, administratrix of Charles Bro- 
die, the sum of six thousand nine hundred and 
nineteen dollars and thirty-eight cents, to be di- 
vided equally among them; and to Collier H. 
Minge and Philip T. Ellicott, the sum of thirteen 
thousand nine hundred and thirteen dollars and 
sixty-two cents, to be equally divided among 
them. The said sums being in full for the amount 
due on a contract dated fifth December, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight, for excavatins the chan- 
nel on Dog-River bar, in the Bay of Mobile. 

AppRoviDy March 5, 1857. 



No. 123.— An Act for the Relief of Shadrach Rice, 
of Jackson county, Virginia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howe of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be 
directed to place the name of Shadrach Rice, of 
Jackson county, Virginia, upon the roll of invalid 
pensioners, and to cause to be paid to him the 
sum of eight dollars per montli during the term 
of his natural life; the payment of said sum to 
commence October fifteen, eighteen hundred and 
fifty -five. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 



No. 124.— An Act for the Relief of the Heirs of 
William Easby, deceased, Partner of Easby dk 
Henly. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howe qf Repre 
sentatives of the United States qf America in Congress 
assendfUd, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and ne is hereby, directed to pay to the heirs of 
William Easby, deceased, formerly of the city of 
Washington, four hundred and tiiirteen dollars 
and ten cents out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, being the value of 
three hundred ana six barrels of lime shipped on 
board the schooner Elizabeth on the fourth of 
March, eighteen hundred and forty-two, by order 
of Colonel R. E. De Russey, for and on account 
of Fort Monroe, Virginia, and lost by the vessel 
getting aground irt Old Point Comfort. 
• Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 125.— An Act for the Relief of George Chor- 

penning, Jr. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howe of Repre^ 
sentatives qfthe Utdted States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Postmaster General be, and 
be hereby is, required to adjust and settle the 
claim of said Chorpenning, as surviving partner 
of Woodward and Chorpenning, and in his own 
right, for carrying the mails by San Pedro, and 
for supplying the post office in Carson *s Valley, 
and also for carrying part of the Independence 
mail by California; allowing a pro rata increase 
of compensation for the distance by San Pedro* 
for the service to Carson's Valley, and for such 
part of the eastern mail as was carried by Cali- 
fornia, during all the time when said services 
were performed, as shown by the afiidavits and 
proofs on file in the House or Representatives. 

Sec. 2^, And be it farther enacted. That the Post- 
master General be, and he hereby is, required to 
adjust and settle the claim of saiid Chorpenning, 
as surviving partner of Woodward and Chor- 
penning, for damages on account of the annul- 
ment or suspension of Woodward and Chorpen- 
ning *8 contract for carrying the United States mail 
from Sacramento, in California, to Salt Lake, in 
Utah Territory, as shown in the affidavits and 
proofs on file in the House of Representatives. 

Sec. [3] 4. A$id be it further enacted. That the 
Postmaster Greneral be required to alio wand pay 
to said Chorpenning his full contract pay, during 
the suspension of Woodward and Chorpenning 's 
contract, from the fiAeenth day of March, eighteen 
hundred and fifly-three, to the first day of July 
of the same year; and also to allow and pay to 
said Chorpennin? thirty thousand dollars per 
annum from the first day of July, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three, when he resumed service 
under the contract of Woodward and Chorpen- 
ning, down to the termination of his present con- 
tract, which said sum of thirty thousand dollars 
per annum shall be in lieu of the contract pay 
under both contracts. And the sums in this act 
authorized to be allowed shall be paid out of the 
Treasury. 

Approved, March 3* 1857. 

No. 126.— An Act for the Relief of William Wal- 
ton, a Soldier of the War of eighteen hundred 
and twelve. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre^ 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and required to place 
the name of William Walton, of the State of In- 
diana, on the invalid pension roll, and that he be 
dollars per month aa aa invalid, from the third 
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entitled to receive a penBion at the rate of four 
day of December, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
during his life 
Appro fED, March 3> 1857. 

No. 127.— An Act for the Relief of Thomas 
Rhodes and Jeremiah Austill. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howe qf Refre* 
$entLUreA ^ the United States qfAmtrica in Congreis 
assembled^ That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise af)propriated, to pay 
to Thomas Rhodes and Jeremiah Austill the sum 
of four thousand dollars in full, for their expenses 
in constructing a road from Mobile, in Alabama, 
to Pascagoula Bay, for the transportation of the 
mail in the year eighteen hundred and twenty- 
eight. 

Approtbd, March 3, 1857. 

No. 128.— An Act for the Relief of George Cas- 

3aday. 

Be it enacted by Ae Senate and House qf Reprt" 
Mentatives of tke United States qfJ^meriea in Congress 
assembtedt That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place 
the name of Greor^e Cassaday, of the State of 
Ohio, on the invalid pension roll, at the rate of 
eight dollars per month, to commence on the 
twenty-eighth day of August, eighteen hundred 
and forty-seven , and to continue during his natural 
life. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 129.— An Act for the Benefit of William L. 

Oliver. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
stntatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to place the name of 
William L. Oliver, of Davis county, in the State 
of Iowa, upon the roll of invalid pensioners, and 
pay him from the first day of January, eighteen 
nundred and fifty-nix, the sum of ten dollars per 
month during his natural life, out of anj moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 130.— An Act for the Relief of Claibom 

Vaughn. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Hotue of Repre^ 
tentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, dire*cted to place the name of 
Claiborn Vaughn on the roll of invalid pensions for 
the State of (Borgia, at the rate of six dollars per 
month, to commence on the fourth day of De- 
cember, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and to con- 
tinue during his natural life. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 131. — ^An Act for the Relief of George Bond. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the Umted States qfAmericain Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to place the name of 
George Bond on the roll of invalid pensions for 
the State of Greorgia, at the rfite of eight dollars 
per month, to commence on the fourth day of 
December, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and 
to continue during his natural life. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 132.— An Act for the Relief of Sampson 
Hays, a Soldier in the Mexican war. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives of the Umted States qf America in Congress 
ossembled, That the Secretary of the Interior place 
the name of Sampson Hays on the roll of invalid 
pensioners at the rate of eight dollars per month, 
from the third day of December, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, during his natunu life. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 133.— An Act for the Relief of Benjamin W. 

Smilhson. 

Be it enacted by the Senate ofid House qf Repre- 
ttntatives of the United States qf America in Congress 
osfembled, That there be paid to Benjamin W. 



Smithson, late a captain in the third regiment 
Missouri mounted volunteers, out of any monevs 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
pay and emoluments of a captain, from the date 
of his resignation until he was informed by his 
commanding officer of the acceptance of the same, 
and discharged from the service of the United 
States, deducting therefrom such amount as may 
have been paid him for services during the same 
time. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 134.— An Act for the Relief of Mark and 
Richard H. Bean, of the State of Arkansas. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to adjust, upon prin- 
ciples of equity and justice, the claim of Mark 
and Richard H. Bean, and to pay whatever may 
be found due, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, deducting what they 
may have heretofore received: Provid^ed, That the 
compensation shall not exceed fifteen thousand 
doliarsr 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 135. — An Act for the Relief of Isaac Swain. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he hereby is, directed, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay 
to Isaac Swain the sum of four thousand eight 
hundred dollars, in full for freight on stores for 
the army of the United States, from Benlcia, in 
California, to the Government hulk or post-land- 
ing near that place, and for injuries received by 
his ship Ellen Brooks whilst lying at said post- 
landing. 

Approved, March 3, 1857 

No. 136. — An Act reUnc[ui3hing the Claim of the 
United States to certain Property of which Eli- 
jah King died seized and possessed, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, upon certain specified con- 
ditions. 

Whereas it has been represented to the Con- 
gress of the United States, that one Elijah Kin^, 
an emancipated slave, died intestate recently in 
the city of Washington, in the District of Colum- 
bia, seized and possessed of, and entitled to, real 
estate in said city of considerable value, leaving 
a wife. Christian King, a slave, the property of 
one William A. Stephenson, of the county of 
Fauquier, and State of Virginia, to whom the said 
E£jan, whilst they were both slaves, was mar- 
riea by John B. Armistead, a justice of the peace, 
with consent of the owners of both said Elijah 
and said Christian, and having also two sons, 
Bayliss King and Thomas' King, issue of the 
marriage, the said two sons bein^ slaves, and 
owned by one Robert Carter, of said county and 
State: and whereas it is doubtful whether said 
wife and children can , by reason of their condition 
as slaves, lawfully take and hold said real estate 
by inheritance, in which event it is believed that 
said real estate, for want of lawful heirs of such 
Elijah Kin^, has vested in the United States: and 
whereas it is represented to the Congress of the 
United States, that the owners of the said slaves, 
the wife and sons, are willing to emancipate and 
set free the said slaves, and thereby invest them 
with power to take, hold, and enjoy said real 
estate, provided the United States will release to 
and vest in them all right, title, and interest to 
and in said'real estate which may have vested in 
the United States, one third of said rif^ht, title, 
and interest to be held and enioyed by the wife 
for life, and the other two thirds, with the rever- 
sion of the wife's third, by the sons absolutely: 
Therefore — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That so soon as the said Christian 
King, and the said Bayliss Kin^ and Thomas 
Kinff, the wife and sons of the said Elijah King, 
shalT have been emancipated and set free by their 
owners, respectively, all right, and title, and 
interest to and in the real estate of which the said 
Elijah King shall have died seized, possessed, or 



entitled, which, hj default of his having left heirs 
capable of inheriting from him, shall have vested 
in the United States, shaU be, and the same is 
hereby, vested in the wife and sone, to be held, 
ownea, and enjoyed by them, one third by the 
said wife for life, and the other two thirds, with 
the reversion of the wife's third, to the sons 
absolutely, with full power to sue for, and recover, 
such right, title, and interest as is hereby vested 
or intended to be vested in said wife and sons. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted. That in the 
event either or any two of said slaves shall be 
emancipated, and set free in contemplation of the 
provisions of this act, and the owner or owners 
shall decline to set free all of them, the provisions 
of this act shall inure to such as shall be emanci- 
pated and set free. If the wife alone be emanci- 
pated and set free, then the said right, title, and 
interest shall vest in her absolutely; if the two 
sons be emancipated, and the wife be not, then 
said riffht, title, and interest shall vest absolutely 
in said sons, or in one of them, if but one be 
emancipated; and if the wife and one son be 
emancipated, then the wife shall hold and enjoy 
one half of the said real estate for life, and the 
son shall take and hold the other half, and the 
reversion of the wife's half, absolutely: Provided, 
nevertheless, That this act shall not be construed 
to affect or impair, in any manner, or to any 
extent, the legal or equitable rights, titles, or 
interests of other persons, if any such there be, 
to or in such real estate. Thip act shall take 
effect and be in force from and after the passage 
thereof. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 137.— An Act for the Relief of John B. Rose, 
of Wabash County, Indiana. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, directed to cause to be issued 
to John 6. Rose, of Wabash county, Indiana, a 
warrant for one hundred and sixty acres of land, 
in consideration of his services as lieutenant of 
the fifteenth regiment of United States infantry 
during the last war with Great Britain. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 138. — An Act granting a Pension to Frank- 
lin W. Armstrong, of Hardin County, Ken- 
tucky. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, 
and he is hereby, authcrized and directed to place 
the name of Franklin W'. Armstrong, of Hardin 
county, Kentucky, upon the invalid pension roll, 
at sixteen dollars per month, beginning on the 
first day of January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, and to continue during the existence of his 
present disability. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

No. 139.— An Act for the Relief of Robert Davis. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House qf Repre- 
sentatives qfthe United States qf America in Congrens 
assembled. That the proper disbursing officers of 
the Government be, and they are hereby, di- 
rected to pay to Robert Davis, of Warren county, 
Kentucky, the sum of one hundred and forty 
dollars, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, being the value of a norse 
locit by him m battle. 

Approved, March 3, 1857. 

PRIVATE RESOLUTIONS. 

No. 1. — A Resolution to authorize the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of the Interior to 
settle the Claim of William Carey Jones, for 
certain services. 

Resolved by the Senate and House qf Rnresent- 
oHves (f the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of the Interior shall adjudge and settle 
on terms of equity and justice the claim of Wil- 
liam Carey Jones for compensation for services 
perfopmed by him in the years eighteen hundred 
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and forty-nine, and eighteen hundred and fifty, 
as special agent of the United States to Mexico 
and California, and that the amount which shall 
be allowed by them shall be paid to said Jones 
out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not othemrise appropriatea, on his giving 
a receipt therefor, and m tiill compensation for 
said services . 
Afproveo, January 17, 1857. 

No. 2.— Joint Resolution in Favor of J. W. Nye. 

Resolved by the Senate and Ho%ue of Represent- 
atives of the United States of Amenca in Congress 
assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, directed to pay to J. W. Nye, 
or his attorney, the sum of tnree thousand two 
hundred dollars, oi:t of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for improvements 
made upon the public grounds, for which he has 
received no compensation. 

Approved, January 17, 1657. 



No. 3. — Joint Resolution to pay the Pension due 
Parmelia Slavin, late wife of John Blue, de- 
ceased, to her Administrator. 

Whereas at the last session of Congress an 
act was passed granting a pension to Farmelia 
Slavin, late the wife of John Blue, deceased, of 
four dollars per month, for five years from the 
ffrst day of January, anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-eight, who is now dead, 
and in order said pension may be secured to her 
representatives — 



Resolved by the Senate and House ef Rnrtsent' 
atives qfthe United States [qf America] in Congress 
assembled. That the proper officer is hereby di- 
rected to pay Artemas savles, the administrator 
of Parmelia Slavin, late the wife of John Blue, 
deceased, out of the money appropriated for the 
payment of pensions, the amount of pension due 
the said Parmelia Slavin, by the act of the second 
day of March, anno Domini one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-five. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 

No. 4.— Joint Resolution for Uie Relief of Israel 

B. Bigelow. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of RMtesent' 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That a pension of fifteen dollars per 
month, during his natural life, be allowed to 
Israel B. Bigelow, of Texas, to commence from 
the fourteenth day of January, eighteen hundred 
and forty-seven, tne day on which he was severely 
wounded and disabled by the enemy, while bear- 
ing important dispatches from Major Gkneral 
Patterson to General Cluitman,duringthe march 
of the division of volunteers from victoria to 
Tampico, in Mexico. 

Approved, March 2, 1857. 



No. 5.-Joint Resolution for the Relief of W. W. 
Wimmer, late Postmaster of West Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

Resolved bythe Senate and Howe qf^Represent- 
atives qf the United States qf America in Congress^ 
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anembkd. That the Postmaster General be, and 
hereby is, authorized to allow and pay to Wil- 
liam W. Wimmer, Esq., late postmaster at West 
Zanesville, Ohio, for service performed by him as 
special mall messenger to transport the mail be- 
tween his said post office and the cars of the Cen- 
tral Ohio Railroad Company , from May, eighteen 
hundred and fifly-five, and November, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, inclusive, such rate of com- 
pensation as he may consider just and reasonable: 
Provided, The same shall not exceed in the aggre- 
gate the sum of one hundred dollars. 
Approved, March 3, 1857. 



[Omitted in its proper place, on page 400.] 

Public, IX.—- An Act to procure a Bust, in Mar- 
ble, of the late Chief Justice John Rutledge. 

Be it enacted tm the Senate and House qf Repre* 
sentatives qfthe iJmted States qf America in Congress 
assembled. That the joint committee of the two 
Houses of Coneress on the Library be, and they 
are hereby, anttioriEed and required to contract 
with a suitable artiat for the execution, in naarble, 
and delivery in the room of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, a bust of the late Chief Justice 
John Rutledge. 

Sbc. 2. And beitfm^ier enaeied. That for the 
purpose of carrying thiaact into effect, there be, 
and Ifecreby is, appinopriated, eight hundred dol- 
lars, (o be paid out of any money in the Treuury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved., January 21, 1657. 
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APPKOPRIATIONS, NEW OFFICES, ETC. 



BTATEMENTS, BHOWINO 

I.— Appropriations made durine theHiird Ses- 
sion of the Thirty-Fourui Congress. 

II. — Offices created and the Salaries thereof. 

III. — ^The Offices the Salaries of which have been 
Increased, with the amount of such In- 
crease, daring the same period. 

> AraiL 14, 1857. — Prepared under the dnedUtn ef 
the Secretary lif the Senate and Clerk qfthe House 
of RepresentoHvea, in compliance with the njOh 
section qfthe *'.^cl to autheirixe the appointnent qf 



additional patpnasters, emd for othir pwrpous^ 
approiped July 4, 1636. 



>> 



I. — ApPROPRIATIOHt MADE DUEIVO TBB TBIBD 
•BBtlON OF TBB TBIRTT-FOURTH COHOaStt. 

By the act making appropriations for the pav- 
ment of Invalid and other Pensions or the 
United States for the year ending the thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred an^ fifty-eight. 

For invtUd pemfoiu, under vuknn acts. #476,000 00 

For pentioni- under acuof the eighteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen, ftfteeoth May, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and lev- 
enth June, eighteen hundred and thirty-two. . 84,190 00 
For pensions to widows of those who served in 
the revolutionary war, under the third cection 
of acts of fourth July, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six, seventh July, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight, third March, eqjhteen hundred and 
forty-three, sevwiteenth June, eighteen hun- 
dred and ibrty-four, second February and 
twenqr-ninth July, eighteen hundred and fbrty* 
eight, and second section act of third Febroaiy, 

eighteen hundred and mty-three .580,000 00 

For pensions to widows and orphans, under act 
of twenty-flist July, ei^diteen hundred and ft»- 
ty-«igbt, flist section of act of tluid Febmary, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-tluee, and under 

special acts 191,800 00 

For Navy invalid pensioDS 40,000 00 

For Navy pensions to widows and orphans, un- 
der act of eleventh August, eighteen hundred 
and forty-eigfaC» 140,000 00 

91,501,990 00 



By the act to procure a Bust, in marble, of the 
late Chief Justice John Rutledge. 

To enable the Joint eommlttee of the two Houses of Con- 
gress on the library to contract with a suitable artist for 
the execution, in marble, and delivery In the room of tihe 
Supreme Cotut of the United States, a bust of the late 
CUef Justice John BntJedge fSOO 00 



By the act making a reapprtmriation from the 
surplus fund for the relier of Lieutenant John 
Guest, United States Navy, and others. 

For the balance remaining of the appropriaUons made by 
Congress in the years eighteen hundred and forty, and 
eighteen hundred and forty-one, for the snrvny of the 
coast ftom Appalachicola bay to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi river, for the ascertainment of the practicability of 
establishing a nary-yard and naval station which would 
best subserve the protection of the commerce of the Gulf 
of Mexico, which oalance has been carried to the credit 
of the surplus lUnd, for the payment of the sum due Lieu- 
tenant John Guest, United Butes Navy, (six hundred 
and seventeen doUari,) fbr services renderea In such sur- 
vey, and for other lawAil claims of officers who were 
employed ih that survey #1,760 49 
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By the act authoridnff the establishing of a Navy 
Depot on BIythe Island, at Brunswick, on the 
coast of Greoiigia, and for other purposes. 

To purchase a site for a Navy depot on BIythe Island, on 
the coast of Georgia, and to erect such buildinp and 
make such improvements as may be necessary for the 
repair of United States vessels of war, and aflford reAige 
therefor #900,00000 

By the act to authorize the President of the United 
States to cause to be procured, by purchase or 
otherwise, a suitable steamer as a Revenue 
Cutter. 

To enable the President of the United States to cause to be 
procured, by purchase or otherwise, a suitable steamer as 
a revenue cutter.......... $150,000 00 



By the act making appropriations for the Con- 
sular and Diplomatic Expenses of the Gk>yem- 
ment for the year endine the thirtieth of June, 
eighteen hundred and fiuy-eight. 

For salaries of Envoys Extraordinarjr, Ministeri. and Com- 
missioners of the United States at Great Britau, France, 
Russia. Spain, Austria, Prussia, Brazil, Mexico, Switzer- 
land, Kome, Naples, Sardinia, Belgium, Holland, Portu- 
SlI, Denmark, Sweden, Turkey, Peru, Chili, Buenos 
yres, New Granada, Bolivia, Ecuador, Venezuela, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, China, and Sandwich Isl- 
ands 8971,000 00 

For salaries of the Secretaries of Legation of the 
United Stttes at Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Spain, Austria, Prassia, Brazil, Mexico, Peru, 
Chili, and Buenos Ayres 95,560 00 

For salaries of Assistant Secretaries of Legation 
atLondonand Paris. 3,000 00 

For salary of the Secretary of L^ation to China, 
acting as Interpreter p, 5,080 00 

For salary of the Secretary of Legation to 
Turkey^ acting as Dragoman 3,000 00 

For contingent expenses of all the missions 
abroad 75,000 00 

For contingent expenses of foreign intercourse.. 80,000 00 

For expenses of intercourse with the Barbery 
Powers 8,000 00 

For expenses of the consulates In the Turkish 
dominions, viz : interpreter!, guards, and oiier 
expenses of the consulates at Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Candia, Alexandria, and Beyrout .... Sl,500 00 

For the relief and protection of American seamen 
in foreign counuies 195,000 00 

For expenseawhlch mav be incurred in acknowl- 
ed^og tbcTervices of the masters and crews 
of foreign vesseki in rescuing citizens and ves- 

' sels of the United States Irom shipwreck, to be 
expended under the direction of the President 
Ofthe United Stttes 3^0 00 

For the purchsse of blank-books, stationery, arms 
of the United Sutes, seals, presses, and flags, 
and for the payment of postages for the consuls 
of the United States 50,000 00 

For compensation of the Commissioner provided 
hi the first article of the reciprocity treaty with 
Great Britain 9,000 00 

Forper diem of Commissioner and compensation 
of^Surveyor 4,990 00 

For payment of all expenses attending the em- 
ployment of steamer or sailing vessel, and for 
surveys and nmpiiage 15,750 00 

For traveling expenses, transportation, repairs 
of iastruments, and all other expenses 700 00 

For compensation of the Commissioner, Secre- 
tary ,Chief Astronomer and Surveyor, Assistant 
Astronomer and Survejror, Clerk, and for pro- 
visions, transportation, and contingencies of 
the Commission to run and mark the boundary 
line between the United Sutes and the British 
possessions bounding on Washington Teni- 
tory 71,000 00 

For salaries of Consuls General at Quebec, Cal- 
cutta. Alexandria, Simoda, Havana, Constan- 
tiaopie, Frankfort-onthe-MaiDi Coosula at 



Liverpool. London, M4boQnc, HoDg-KoM, 
GtaMow, Mauritius, Siaiapore3elfost,Cork, 
Dundee, Demarara, Haufax, Kingston* (Ja- 
maica^) Leeds. Manchester, Nassau, (New 
Providence,) Southampton, Turk's Island, 
Prince Edarard^ Island, Havre, Paris, Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, La Rocbelle. Lyons. Mos- 
cow, Odessa. Revel, St. Petersburgh, Matan- 
zas, Trinidad de Cuba, Santiago de Cuba, San 
Juan, (Porto Rico,) Cadiz, Malaga, Ponce, 

i Porto Rico,)Trteste,Vienna, Aix-la-uhapelle, 
Janton, Shanghai, Foucliou, Amoy, Ningpo, 
Beyrout. Smyrna, Jerusalem, Rouerdam, 
Amstenlam, Antwerp. Funchal, Oporto, St. 
Thomas, Elsineur. Gwnoa, Basle, Geneva, 
Messina, Naples, Palermo, Leipslc, Munich, 
L^hom, Stuttiardt, Bremen, Hambuig, Tan- 

eers, Tripoli, Tunis, Rio ds Janeiro, Pemam- 
ico,Vera Cruz, Acapnlco, Callao, Valparaiso, 
Buenoe Ayres, San Juan del Sur. Aspinwall, 
Panama, Laguayra, Honolulu, Lahaina,uape- 
town, Falkland Islands. Venice, Stettin, Can- 
dia,(3yprus, Battvia, Fayal, Santiago, (Cape 
de vrrdeS}) Saint Croix, Spezzia, Athens, 
Zsnzibar, Bahia, Maranham Island, Para, Rio 
Grande, matamoras, Mexico, (ciihr,) Tampico, 
Paso del Norte, Tabasco, Paita,Tumbez,Tal- 
cahuaoo, Caithagena, Sabanillo, Omoa, Guy- 
aquil, CoWJa, Montevideo, Tahiti, Bay of Isl- 
ands, Apia. Lanthala ; Commercial Agents at 
San Juan del Norte, Port-au-Prince, Ban Do- 
mingo, (city,) St. Paul de Loanda, (Angola,) 
Monrovia, Gaboon, Cape Haytien, Aux Caye s, 
and Amoor river f973,7S0 00 

For Interpreters to the Consulates in China. . . . 4,500 00 

For estimated loss by exchange on drafts of con- 
suls and interpreters, for salary 4JS00 UO 

For the preservation of the archives of the sev- 
eral consulates of the United States and the 
commercial agencies 11,900 80 

For ofllce rent for those consols general, consuls, 
and commercial agents who are not allowed to 
trade, not to exceed ten per centum on the 
amount of their compensation, as fixed by the 
act of eiriiteenth August, eighteen hundred 
aadflfty-ttx 93,500 00 



$l/)89,070 00 



By the act making appropriations for the support 
of the Military Academjr for the year enaine 
the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-eight. 

For tfie pay of oflleen, instxaoOon, cadets, and mnii- 

cians...: 991,106 00 

For cfflnmutation of subsistence 9,044 00 

For forage for officers' horses 804 00 

For current and ordinary expenses, as follows : 
repairs and improvements, fhsl and appaia- 
tns, forage, postage, stationeiy,transportauon. 
printing, clerks, miscellaneous and incidental 

expenses, and departments of instruction 95,975 00 

For gradual increase and expense of liteaiy. .... 1,500 00 

For expenses of the Board of Visitors 3,000 00 

For ibrage for artillery and cavalry bones 8,040 00 

For supplying horses for cavalry and artiUery 

practice 1,000 00 

For ftimiture for hospital for cadets.. 950 00 

For barracks for dragoon detachment 5,000 00 

For purchase of bell, and mounting the same, 

with the clock on one of the public buildings. . 800 00 
To procure the ballstic apparatus Ibr gun jien- 

dttlum .• 500 00 

Forrepairsto ofllcers* quarters 500 00 

For models fbr the department of cavalry 1,000 00 

For extension of water-pipes and increase of res- 
ervoir.. 9fiW90 

For targets and batteries for artillery exercise .. 900 00 

For gas-pipes, giaometefi, and reiofti 7>N>00 

9161.179 00 



\ 
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"By the act for the construction of a Wagon Road 
from, Fort Kearny, via the South Pass of the 
Rocky Mountains and Great Salt Lake Valley, 
to the eastern portion of the State of California, 
and for other purposes. * 

For the construction of a wagon road from Fort Kearny, 
in the Territory of Nebraska, via ihe South Pass of the 
Becky Mountains, to tlie eastern boundary of the State 
of California, near Honey Lake, to be expended under 
the direcuon of the Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to 
contracts to be made by him, said road to connect with, 
and fi»rm an extension of, the road already authorized 
from Fort Eidgely to the aforesaid South Paas,9300,000 00 

For the construction of a wagon road from El 
Paso, on tlie Rio Grande, to Fort Yuma, at 
the mouth of the Gila river, to be expended 
under Uie direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, pursuant to contracts to be made by 
him 200,000 00 

For the construction of a wagon road from Fort 
Defiance, in the Territory of New Mexico, to 
the Colorado river, near the mouth of the Mu- 
taave river 50,000 00 

$550,000 00 



By the act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indian Depart- 
ment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
Tarious Indian Tribes, for the year ending June 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 

For the current and contingent expenses of the Indian 
Department, viz: 
For the pay of luperiutendents of Indian affiurs, and of the 
several Indian agents, per acts of fiilh June, eighteen 
hundred and filty, twenty-eighth September, eighteen 
hundred and fiUy, twenty- seventh February, eighteen 
hundred and fitly-one, third March, eighteen hundred 
and fifty- two, Uurd March, eighteen hundred and flfly- 
three, thirty-first July, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
third March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and eigh- 
teenth August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, $75,750 00 
For the pay of the several Indian sub-agents, per 
actof thirty- first of July, eighteen hundred and 

fifty-four 10,500 00 

For the pay of an additional Indian agent for the 
Indians of New Mexico, at an annual salary of 
one thousand five hundred dollars, and for the 
pky of two agents, at an annual salary of one 
thousand dollars each, one for Indians in Utah, 
and one for the Witchetas and neighboring 
tribes west of the Choctaws and Chickasaws.. 3,500 00 
For the pay of clerk to superintendent at Sl 
Louis, Missouri, per act of twenty-seventh 

June, eighteen hundred and forty-Mx 1,900 00 

For the pay of clerk to superintendent in Cali- 
fornia, per act of third March, eighteen hun- 
dred and fiftv-two 8,500 00 

For the pay of interpreters, per acts of thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and thiny-four, and 
twenty-seventh February, eighteen hundred 

snd fifty-one 33,500 00 

For presents to Indians 5,000 00 

For provisions for Indians 11,800 00 

For buildings at agencies, and repairs thereof. . . 10,000 00 
For contingencies of the Indian department. . . . 36,500 00 
For insurance, transportation, and necessary ex- 
penses of delivery of annuities, goods, and 
Srovisions to the Indian tribes in Minnesota, 
Itcbigan, and Wisconsin 30,000 00 

For the employment of temporary clerks by Su- 
perintendent of Indian Alikin^ on such occa^ 
aions and for such periods of ume as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may deem necessary to • 
the pqblic service 6,000 00 

For fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tribes : 

Camanehes, Kiwoas, and Apaches qf Jhk' 
ansas river. 

For fourtli of ten inauUlmenu for the purchase 
of goods, provisions, and agricultural imple- 
ments, per sixth article treaty twenty-seventh 
July, eighteen hundred and fifty-three 18,000 00 

For expenses of transportation of the fourth of 
ten installments of goods, provisions, and agri- 
cultural implements, per sixth article treaty 
twenty-seventh July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three 7,000 00 

Blaekfoot ^aiion. 

For second often installments as annuity, to be 
expended in the purchase of such goods, pro- 
visions, and other useftil articles, as the Prea- 
ident, at his discretion, may from time to 
time determine, per nmth article of the treaty 
of seventeenth October, eighteen hundred and 
flfty-flve 30,000 00 



By the act making appropriations for the com- 
pletion of Military Roads in Oregon Territory. 

For the completion of the road thun Astoria to Sa- 
lem ' ^ $10,00000 

For the completion of the road from Myrtie Creek 
to Camp Stf.wart 30,000 00 

For the completion of the road from Myrtle Creek 
toScotUburg 30,000 00 

$70,000 00 i 



For second of ten installments as annuity, to be 
expended in establishing and instructing them 
in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, and 
in educating their children, and promoting 
civilization and Christianity, at the discretion 
of the President, per tenth article of the treaty 
of seventeenth October, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five $15,000 00 

For expenses of transportation and delivery of 
annuities in goods and provisions 17,000 00 

Chippewas of Lake Superior. — FulJiUing 
the trecUy of thirtieth September , eighiun 
hundred and fifty-four. 

For two tiiirds of sixteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallmenu in money, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and ft>rty- 
two. and eightli article treaty thirtieth Sep- 
tember, cigliteen hundred and fifty-four 8,333 33 

For two thirds of sixteenth of twenty-five in- 
stallments in goods, per fourth article treaty 
fourth October, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and tfty-four 7,000 00 

For two tiiirds of sixteenth of tweuty-five install- 
ments for tile support of schools, per fourth 
article treaty founh October, eighteen hundred 
and forty- two, and eighth article ttoaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen tmndred and fifty -four. . . 1,333 33 

For two thirds or sixteentii of twenty-five install- 
ments for the purchase of provisions and to- 
bacco, per fourth article treaty fourth October, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two, and eighth 
article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four 1,333 33 

For third of twenty installments in coin, goods, 
household furniture, and cooking utensils, agri- 
cultural implements and cattie, carpenters' and 
other tools, and building materials, and for 
moral and educational purposes, per foiurth 
article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four 19,000 00 

For third of five installments in blankets, cloths, 
nets, guns, ammunition, and such other articles 
of necessity as they may require, to tiie Bois 
Forte band, per twelfth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. ; . 9,000 00 

For third of twenty installments for six smiths 
and assistants, pier second and fifth articles 
treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
andfifty-fhur 5,040 00 

For third of twenty installments for the support 
of six smiths' shops, per second and fifth articles 
treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four 1,3S0 00 

For fimt of twenty installments for the seventh 
smith and assistant, and support of shop, per 
second and fifth articles trisaty thirtieth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four 1 ,060 00 

For support of a smith, assistant, and shop, for 
the Bois Porte band, during the pleasure of the 
President, per twelfth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. . . 1,060 00 

For support of two ftirmers for the Bois Forte 
band, during the pleasure of the President, per 
twelfth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four • 1,900 00 

ChippevMa qf Missiaaippi. — Fulfilling the 
treaty of twetUy-ucond February, eigh- 
teen hundred andf\fl}f^ve. 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments in money, per fourth article treaty fourth 
October,eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-ft)ur. 4,106 67 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments in goods, per fourth article treaty fourth 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and 
eighth article treaty thirtieth September, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four 3,500 00 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments for the support of schools, per fourth 
article treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, and eiehth article ueaty thirtifth 
September, eighteen nundred and fifty-four.. . 066 67 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments for the purchase of provisions and to- 
bacco, per fourth article treaty iburtb October, 
eighteen hundred and forty- two, and eighth 
article treaty thirtieth September, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four 666 67 

For one third of sixteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments for the support of two smiths' shops, 
Including the pay of two smiths and assistants, 
and furnishing iron and steel, per fourth article 
treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred and 
forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. . . 666 67 

For one third ofslxteenth of twenty-five install- 
ments for pay of two farmers, per fburth article 
treaty fourth October, eighteen hundred and 
forty-two, and eighth article treaty thirtieth 
September, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. . . 333 33 

For tiiird of twenty installments of annuity in 
money, per third article treaty twenty-second 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five 90,000 00 

PiUager and Lake Wtnnibigoshith Bands. 

Vat third of thirty insUllments of annuity in 
money, per third article treaty twenty-second 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five 10,666 66 

For third of thirty installments of annui^ in 
coods, per third article treaty twenty- second 
rehmary, eighteen bundled and fifty- five 8,000 €0 



For third of thirty instalments fbr purposes of 
utility, per third article treaty twenty-second 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty-five ^t600 00 

For third of twenty installmenta for {Mirpoaes 
of education, per third article treaty twenty- 
second February, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five 3,000 60 

For third of five annual installments for the pur- 
chase of powder, shot, lead, twine, and to- 
bacco, per tiiird article treaty twenty-second 
February, eighteen hundred and fifty- five.. .. . 000 00 

For third or five annus I installments for the hire 
of six laborers, per third article treaty twenty- 
second February, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five 3,000 00 

For third of fifteen annual installments for sup- 
port of two smiths and smiths' shops, per third 
article treaty twenty-second February, eighteen 
hundred and fifty- five 9,190 00 

Chippewas (f Saginaw, Swan Creek, and 
Blaek River. 

For second of five equal annual installments fat 
educational purposes, under the direction of 
the President, per second article of the treaty 
of second August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five 4,000 00 

For second of five equal anuual installments for 
agricultural implements and carpenters' tools, 
household furniture and building materials, 
cattie, labor, and necessary nseftil articles, per 
second article of the treaty of second August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five 5,000 00 

For second of ten equal annual installments in 
coin, to be distributed per capita, in the usual 
manner of paying annuities, per second article 
of the treaty of second August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty five 10,000 00 

For second iustallment for the support of one 
blacksmith shop for ten years, per second ar- 
ticle of the treaty of second August, eighteen 
hundredand fifty-five 1,940 00 

Chipp€was,Menomonees, Winnebagots, and 
Aei0 York hidians. 

For education during the pleasure of Cougresa, 
per fifth article treaty eleventh August, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty- seven 1,500 00 

Chickasaws. 

For permanent annuity in goods, per act of twen- 
ty-fifth February, seventeen himdred and nine- ' 
ty-nine 3,000 00 

Chippewas of SauU Ste. Marie. 

For payment of this amount, being the iom 
awarded by the Commissioner, and to be re- 
ceived in full consideration for the surrender 
of the right and interest of said Indians in the 
fishing and encampment at the falls of St. 
Mary, which they held according to the treaty 
of aixteenth June, eighteen nundred and/ 
twenty, per first and second articles treaty at 
Detroit, second August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five 17,475 00 

Choctaws. 

For permanent annuity, per second article treaty 
sixteenth November, eighteen hundred and 
five, and thirteenth article treaty twenty-aec- 
ond June, eighteen hundred and fifty-five 3,000 60 

For permanent annuity for support of li^t-bMW- 
men, per thirteenth article treaty eighteenth 
October, eighteen hundred and twenty, and 
thirteenth article treaty twenty-second June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five 600 00 

For permanent provision for education, per 
second article treaty twentieth January, eigh- 
teen hun(|red and twenty-five, and thirteenth 
article treaty twenty-second June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five; 0,000 00 

For permanent provision for blacksmith, per 
aixth article treaty eighteenth October, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty, and thirteenth aiti- • 
de treaty twenty-second June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five 000 00 

For permanent provision for iron and steel, per 
ninth article treaty twentieth January, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-five, and thirteenth 
article treaty twenty-second June, eighteen 
himdred and fifty-five 330 00 

For interest on five hundred thousand dollars, at 
five per centum, for education and other bene- 
ficial purposes, to be applied under the direc- 
tion of the general council of the Choctaws, 
in conformity with the provisions contained in 
the tenth and thirteenth articles of the treaty 
of twenty-second Jime, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five 95,000 00 

Creeks. 

For permanent annuity in money, per fourth 
article treaty seventh Atigust, seventeen hun- 
dred and nine^r, and fifth article treaty twen^- 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- ' 
six 7. 1,500 00 

For permanent anniuty in money, per second 
article treaty sixteenth June, ei^teen hundred 
and two, and fifth article treaty seventh Au- 
gtutt, eijg^teen hundred and fifty-six 3,000 OO 

For permanent annuity in mon^, per fourth 
article treaty twenty-fourth January, e^teea 
hundred and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 
seventh August, eijghteen hundred and fifty- 
ai:n • .../ 90,000 60 
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For permanent provision ft>r bloekfmitti and a»> 
flistant, and tor shop and tools, per eighth 
article treaty twcnty-t'ounh January^ eighteen 
hundred and twenty-six, and fifih article treaty 
seventh Auaust, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six .7.......? 9640 00 

For permanent provi«ion for iron and steel for 
shop, per eighth article treaty twenty-foarth 
January, aigbteen hundred and twenty-six, 
and fifth article treaty seveoth August, eigh* 

Ceen hundred and fifty six STOOD 

' For permanent proviision for the pay of a wheel- 
wright, per eighth article treaty twenty-fourth 
January, ei^teeu hundred and tweuty-siZy 
and fifth article treaty seventh August, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six 000 00 

For blacksmith and assistant, and ebop and tools, 
during the pleasure of the Prfcsident, per ifth 
article treaty fourteenth February, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-three, and fifth article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 

fifty six 840 00 

^For iron and steel for shop, durins the pleasure 
o^ the President, per fifth article treaty four- 
teentli February, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three, and fifth article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty six 870 00 

For wagon -maker, during 'the pleasure of the 
President, per nfth article treaty fourteenth 
February, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, 
and fifth article treaty seventh August, eigh* 
teen hundred and fifty-six 600 00 

For assistance in agricultural operations, during 
the pleasure ot'tlie President, per eighth article 
treaty twenty-fourth Januaiy, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-six, and fifth article treaty 
seventh August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six 8,000 00 

For education, during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, per fifth article treaiy fourteenth Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, and 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six 1,000 00 

For the first of seven additional installments for 
two blacksmiths, assistants, shop and ttiols, per 
thirtieth article treaty twenty-fourth March, 
eighteen hundred and tliirty-two, and fifth ar- 
ticle treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six 1,680 00 

For the first of seven additional installments for 
iron and steel for shops, per ihirteentii article 
treaty twenty-fourth March, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-two, and fifth article treaty seventh 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty -six 540 00 

For twenty-seventh of thirty-three installments 
for education, per fourth article treaty fourth 
January^ eighteen hundred and forty-five, and 
fifth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six 3/)00 00 

For fourteenth of twenty installments for educa- 
tion, per fourth article treaty fourth January, 
eighteen hundred and forty- five, and fifth ar- 
ticle treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six 3,000 00 

For five per centum interest on two hundred 
thousand dollars, fur purposes of education, per 
aixih article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six 10,000 00 

For payment of this amount |>er capita to the 
Creek nation as annuity, per sixth article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-»ix 300,000 00 

For the payment of such portion of the consider- 
ation provided by the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the sixth article of the treaty of seventh 
Angust, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, as the 
general council of the Creek nation shall di- 
rect to be paid to the treasurer of said nation 
for any specified national object 100^000 00 

For the amount to be paid under the direction of 
the Creek council t«i those Creeks or their de- 
scendants who emigrated west of the Missis- 
sippi prior to the treaty of fourth March, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty- two, per sixth article 
treatj seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six 180,000 00 

For pavment of such other claims of individual 
Creek Indians as may be found equitable and 
Just by the general council of the nation, per 
sixth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six TOflOO 00 

For this amount to be paid to those individuals 
and their heirs who, under the act of third 
March, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 
have received money in lieu of reservations of 
land, per sixth article treaty seventh August, 

eighteen hundred and fifty-six 10,000 00 

Fulfilling the articles negotiated tenth Januarv, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, with certam 
bands of— 

CalapooiaSf Molala, and Cliekamat Indiant 
of WxUamette Valley. 

For third of five installments of annuity for bene- 
ficial objects, per second article of treaty tenth 
January, eighteen hundred and fifty-fivef. .... 10,000 00 

For third of five installments fbr pay of physician, 
teacher, blacksmith, and ftarmcr, per third ar- 
ticle treaty tenth January, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five 3,960 00 

Delawares. 
For life annuity to chief, per private article to 
supplemental treaty tweniy-fourtli September, 
eighteen hundred and tweutv-nine,to treaty of 
third October, eighteen hundred and eighteen, 100 00 



For life annuity to diief, per supplemental arti- 
cle to treatv twenty-sixth October, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-two , flOO 00 

For interest on forty-six thousand and eighty dol- 
lars, at five per centum, being the value of 
thirty-six sections of land set apart by treaty 
of eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, for edu- 
cation, per resolution of Senate nineteenth 
January, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight. . . 8,304 00 

For fourtii of eight equal installments for pay- 
ment of five chiefs, per sixth article treaty sixth 
May, eighteen hundred and fifty- four 1 ,250 00 

Florida Indians^ or Seminoles, 

For fourteenth of fifteen installments in goods, 

Eer sixth article treaty fourth January, eighteen 
undred and forty-five 8,000 00 

For fourteenth of fifteen installments In money, 

Eer sixth article treaty fourth January, eighteen 
undred and forty-five, and fourtli article treaty 
ninth May, eighteen hundred end thirty- two.. 3,000 00 

For pa}rment of this amount in lieu of the present 
improvements of the Seminoles west, and in 
ftiU for the expenses of their removal and es- 
tablishing themselves in their new country, per 
eighth article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, and Senate's amendment 
thereto 90,000 00 

For the first of ten installments for the support of 
schools, per eighth article treaty seventh Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and fifty-six 3,000 00 

For I he first of ten installments for agricultural 
assistnnce, per eighth article treaty seventh Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and fifty-six 8,000 00 

For the first of ten installmenu for the support 
of smiths and smiths* shop9, per eighth article 
treaty seventh August, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six 8,800 00 

For five per centum interest on two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, to be paid as annuity, 
per eighth article treaty seventh August, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-six 151,500 00 

> For the expenses of the removal of the Seminoles 
in Florida, to the Seminole cOhntry west of 
the Mississippi, and their subsistence during 
removal, and for twelve months after their 
arrival at their new homes, and for the purchase 
of rifle guns, blankets, powder aid lead, hunt- 
ing-shirts, slioes, Stroud mg, tobacco, anil cloth- 
ing, per ninth article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six 180,000 00 

For expenses of making improvements for those 
now east of the Mississippi after their removal 
west, per ninth article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six 80,000 00 

For the purchase of plows, and other agricultural 
implements, axes, seeds, looms, cards, and 
wheels, for the Seminole nation, per ninth 
article treaty seventh August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six 3,000 00 

For compensation and traveling expenses of a 
delegation of the Seminoles and Creeks from 
their country to Florida, whilst there, and 
retuminc, per tenth article treaty seventh Au- 
gust, eigiiteen hundred and fifty-six 50,000 00 

For payment to Poc-te lusti Uarjo, or Black Dirt, 
for services as chief of the friendly band of Sem- 
inole warriors who fought for the United States 
during the Florida war, per eleventh article 
treaty seventh Angust, eighteen hundred aiul 
fifty-six .-. 400 00 

Forexpenses of surveying, defining, and marking 
such portions of the boundaries of the Creek 
and Seminole countries as do not consist of 
well-defined natural boundaries, and compen- 
sation and expenses of Indian commissioners, 
per twenty- first article treaty seventh August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six 10,000 00 

For the traveling and other expenses of the 
members of the Creek and Seminole delega- 
tions (inclu ling the agents and the interpreter 
for the latter) in coming to Washington, re- ^ 
maining, and returning home, per twenty- 
third article treaty seventh August, eighteen 
hundred ai^fifty-six 11,000 00 

Iowa9. 

For interest, in lieu of in vestment, on fifty-seven 
thousand five hundred dollars, to the first July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty eight, at five per 
centum, for education or other beneficial pur- 
poses, under the direction of the President, per 
second article treaty nineteenth October, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-eight, and ninth article 
treaty seventeenth May, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four 8,875 00 

Kansas, 

For interest, in lieu of investment, on two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, at five per centum, per 
second aticle treaty fourteenth January, eigh- 

' teen hundred and forty-six ^ 10,000 00 

For first of three installments of nine thousand 

• dollars for the years eighteen hundred and 

fifty-seven, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, 

and eigiiteen hundred and fifty-nine, per sixth 

article treaty thirtieth May, eighteen hundred 

and fift)t>four 9,000 00 

For fourth of five installments for support of 
blacksmith and assistant, per sixth article 
treaty thirtieth May, eighteen hundred and 

fifty-four 780 00 

For fourth of five installments for purchase of 
iron and steel, per sixth article treaty thirtieth 
May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. 880 00 



Kiekapoos, 

For fourth installment of interest, at five per 
centum, on one hundred thousand dollars, for 
education, per second article treaty eighteenth 
May, eigiiteen hundred and fifty-four $5,000 00 

For the payment of this sum as the fourth in- 
stallment upon two hundred thousand dollars, 
to be paid in eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, 
per second article treaty eighteenth May, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four..... 14,000 00 

Jtfienomoneea. 

For payment for two townships of land for Biock- 
bridges and Munsees, at sixty cents per acre, 
to promote improvement of Menomonees, as 
deemed advisabie by the President, per third 
article treaty twelflJi May, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, and first and second articles 
treaty eleventh February, ei^teen hundred 
and fifty-six 87,648 00 

For second of twelve installments for continuing 
and keeping up a blacksmith shop and provid- 
ing the usual quantity of iron and steel, per 
fourth article treatv eighteenth October, eigh- 
teen hundred and forty-eight, and third article 
treaty tweifUi May, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four 016 66 

For second of ten installments of annuity upon 
two hundred thousand dollars, balance of three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars for cession 
of lands, per fourth article treaty ciffhteenth 
October, eighteen hundred and forty-e:ght. and 
third article treaty iwelfth May, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four". 80,000 00 

J^iamies of Kansas. 

For permanent provision for blacksmith and as- 
sistant, and iron and steel for shop, per fifth 
article treaty sixth October, eighteen hundred 
and eighteen, and fourth article treaty fifth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty- four 940 00 

For permanent provision for miller, in lieu .of 
gunsmith, per fifth article treaty sixth October^ 
eighteen hundred and eighteen, fifth article 
treaty twenty-third October, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-four, and fourth article treaty fifth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty- four 600 On 

For their propiirtion of seventeenth of twenty in- 
stallments in money, per second article treaty 
twenty-eighth November, eighteen hundred 
and forty, and fourth article treaty fifth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four 6,863 64 

For interest on fifty thousand dollars, at five per 
centum, for educational purposes, per third 
article treaty filth June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four 8,500 00 

For fourth of six equal annual installments to 
Miamies residing on ceded lands, for purchase 
of former perpetual and other annuities and 
relinquishment of claii^s, per fourth article 
treaty fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four 31,739 11 

JiHamies of Indiana, 

For their proportion of seventeenth of twen^r In- 
stallments in money, per second article treaty 
twenty-eighth November, eighteen hundred 
and forty, and fourth article treaty fifth June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four 5,636 36 

For Interest on investment of two hundred and 
twenty-one thousand two hundred and fifty- 
seven dollars and ciehty-six cents, at five per 
centum, fo/ Miami Indians of Indiana, per 
Senate^s amendment to fourth article treaty 
fifth June, eighteen hundred and fifty-four.... 11,068 89 

For the payment to Israel dinger, administrator 
of Francis Lafontaine, deceased, late principal 
chief of said tribe,oran amount allowed to said 
decedent by the Indian department in eighteen 
hundred and fffty, and heretofore appropriated 
for said purpose, but returned to the surplus 
ftind on the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five 500 00 

Miamies — Eel River. 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per fourth article treaty third August, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-five 500 00 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 
per third article treaty twenty- first August, 
eighteen hundred and five StSO 00 

For permanent annuity in goods or otherwise, 

ger third and separate article to treaty thirtieth * 
epiember, eighteen hundred and nine 350 00 

/^avajoes. 

For fulfilling treaty stipulations with the Nava- 
Joes, pursuant to the requirements of the tenth 
article treaty ninth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-nine 5,000 00 

MsquaUy, PuyaUup, and other tribes and 

bands of Indians. 

For fulfilling the articles negotiated twenty- 
slxtli December, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four, with certain bands of Indians of Puget's 
Sound, Washington Territory : 
For third installment in part payment for relin- 
quishment of title to lands, to be applied to 
beneficial objects, per fourtli article treaty 
twent>'--sixth December, eighteen hundred and 

fifty-four \ 3,000 00 

For third of twenty installments for pay of in- 
structor, smith, physician, carpenter, fitrmer, 
and assistant, if necessary, per tenth article 
treaty. twenty-9ixlh December, eighteen hun- 
dred and fiiity-foar. 4|500 09 
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Omahas, 

For third of three installmentfl, in money or 
otherwise, of forty thousand doUara each per 
anuom, mr fourth article treaty sixteenth 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-four f40^000 00 

For thira of ten inatallmentH fbr support of a mil- 
ler, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four 600 00 

For third often installments for supportof black- 
smith and assistant, and iron and steel fbr 
shop, per eighth article treaty sixteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four 940 00 

For third often Installments for support of farm- 
er, per eighth article treaty sixteanth March, 
eighteen huadMd and fiAy-four 600 00 

(hages. 

For the last of twen^ instalbneata, aa annuity, 
in money or othenNnae^ per second article treaty 
eleventh Janoaiy, eighteen hundred and thir- 
ty-nine 90,000 00 

For the Uist of twenty installments (br two smitha 
establishments, per second article treaty elev- 
enth January, ei^teen hundred and thirty- 
nine 3,000 00 

For interest on sixty-nine thousand one hundred 
and twenty dollars, at five per centum, being 
the value of fifty-four seetiona of land set apart 
second January, eighteen hnndred and twen- 
ty-five, Ibr educational purposes, per Senate 
resolution nineteenth January, ei^teen hun- 
dred and thirty-eight y 3^00 

OUoes and Jdissouritu. 

For the last of three installments^ aa annuity, 
in money or otherwise, per fourth article 
treaty fifteenth March, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four 90,000 00 

For third of ten installments A>r pay of miller, 
per seventh anicle treaty fifteenth March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four 600 00 

For third of ten installments for blacksmith and 
assistant, and iron and steel for shop, per 
seventh article treaty fifteenth March, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four 940 00 

For third of t^n installments for Ihrmer, per 
seventh article treaty fifteenth March, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four 600 00 

OUawMS and Chippewat qfJiSiehigan, 

For second of ten equal annual installments for 
educational purposes, to be expended under 
tlie direction of thePiesident,accordin| to the 
wishes of the Indians, so far as may be rea- 
sonable and Just, per second article of the 
trtsaty of thirty- first Jnly, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five 8,000 00 

For second of five equal annual installments in 
agricultural imfrfements and carpenters' toola, 
household furniture, and building "lateriaJs, 
cattle, labor, and necessary useiul articles, 

yer second article of the treaty of thirty-first 
uly , eighteen hundred and fifty- five 15,000 00 

For second installment for the support of four 
blacksmith shops for ten years, per second 
article of the treaty of thirty-first July, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty five 4;940 00 

For sscond installment of principal, (myable an- 
nually for ten years, to be distributed per 
eapUa, in the usual manner of paying annu- 
ities, per second article of the treaty of thirty- 
first July, eighteen hundred and flf^-five 10,000 00 

For interest on two hundred and eighty-six thou- 
sand dollars, unpaid part of the principal sum 
of tliree hundred and six thousand dollars, for 
one year, at five per centum per annum, to be 
distributed per eapUa, in the usual manner of 
paying annuities, per second article of the 
treaty of thirty-firBt July, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five 14,300 00 

For second of ten equal annual installments, in 
lieu of former treaty stipulations, to be paid 
jDer capita to the Grand River Ottawas, per 
second article of the treaty of thirty-first July, 
eighteen hundred and fifty- five 3,500 00 

Ottawas ifKamaM, 

For their proportion of the permanent anmiitiea 
in money, goods, or otherwise, payable under 
the fburth article of the treaty ot third August, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-five, second 
article of the treaty of seventeenth Novembei^ 
eighteen hundred and seven, fourth atiicle of 
the treaty of seventeentli September, eighteen 

• hundred and eighteen, and fourth article of the 
treaty of twenty-ninth August, eighteen hun- 
dred and twen^-one 3,600 00 

Pawnets, 

For agricultural implements, during the pteasure 
of the President, per fourth article treaty ninth 
October, eighteen hundred and thirty-three. . . 1,000 00 

Pottawatomies. 

For permanent annuity in silver, per fourth article 
treaty third August, seventeen hundred and 
ninety five 1,000 00 

For permanent annuity in silver, per third article 
treaty thirtieth September, eighteen hundred 
and nine 500 00 

For permanent annuity in silver, per third article 
treaty second October, eighteen hundred and 
eighteen 9,500 00 



For permanent annuity in money, per second 
article treaty twentieth Septemoer, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-eight 49|600 00 

For permanent annuity in specie, per second 
article treaty twenty-ninth July, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-nine , 16,000 00 

For life annuity to chief, per third article treaty 
twentieth October, eighteen hundred and thir- 
ty-two 900 00 

For life annuity to chieft, per third article treaty 
twenty-eixth September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-three 700 00 

For education, during the pleasure of Cimgreaa, 
per third article treaty sixteenth October, eijsh- 
teen hundred and twenty-six, second arucia 
treaty twentieth September, eighteen hundred 
and twenty- eight, and fourth article treaty 
twenty seventh October, ^ghteen htrndredaad 
, thirty-two 5^009 00 

For permanent provision for the payment of 
money, in lieu of tobacco, iron, and steel, per 
second article treaty twentieth September, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, and tenth 
article of the treaty of the fifth and seventeenth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-six 300 00 

For permanent provision for fifty barrels of salt, 
per second article of treaty twenty -ninth July, 
eii^een hundred and twenty-nine 8S9 00 

For interest on six hundred and forty-three thoti- 
sand dollars, at five oer centum, per seventh 
article of the treaty ot the fifth and seventeenth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-aix.... 39,150 00 

Pottawatomies of Huron, 

For permanent annuity in money or otherwise, 
per second article treaty seventeenth Novem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and seven... 400 00 

Q,%utpawi, 

For education, during the {rieasnre of the Presi- 
dent, per thud article treaty thirteenth May, 
eichteen hundred and thirty-three 1,000 00 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, and 
iron and steel for shop^ during the pleasure of 
the President, per third article treaty thirteenth 
May, eighteen hundred and thirty-three 1 1060 00 

For farmer, daring the pleasure of the President, 
per third article treaty thirteenth May, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-three 60U 00 

For folfilling treaties negotiated eighteenth No- 
vember, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
with certain bands of— 

Chasta^ Scotonf and Umpqtut Indians. 

For third of fifteen installments of annuity, to 
be expended as directed by the President, per 
third article treaty eighteenth November, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four 3,000 00 

For third of fifteen installments for the pay of a 
farmer, per fifth article treaty eighteenth No- 
vembe r, eighteen hundred and fifty- four 600 00 

For third of five installments for support of two 
smiths and smiths' shops, per fifth article treaty 
eighteenth November, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four 9,190 00 

For third of ten installments for pay of physician, 
medicine, and expense of care of the sick, per 
fifth article treaty eighteenth November, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four 1,060 00 

For third of fifteen installments for pay of teach- 
ers and purchase of books and stationery, per 
fifth article treaty eighteenth November, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four . . 1,900 00 

Rogue Rivers, 

For fourth of sixteen installmenta in blankets, 
clothing, fkrming utensils, and stock, per 
third article treaty tenth September, eipiteen 
hundred and fifty-three 9,500 00 

Sacs and Foxes tf Mississippi. 

For permanent annuity In goods or otherwise, 
per third article treaty thuti November, eigh- 
teen hundred and four j% . . 1,000 00 

For twenty-sixth of tliirty installments as annuity 
in specie, per third article treaty twenty-first 
September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two.. 90,000 00 

For twenty-sixth of thirty instalhnents for gun- 
smith, per fourth anicle treaty twenty- first 
September, eighteen hundred and Ihirty-twn. . 600 00 

For twenty-sixtli of thirty installments for iron 
and steel for shop, per fourth article treaty 
twenty-first September, eighteen liunareil and 
thirty-two 990 00 

For twenty-sixth of thirty installments for black- 
smith and assistant, shop and tools* per fourth 
article treaty twenty-first September, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-two 840 00 

For twenty-sixth of thirty installraenta for iron 
and steel for shop, per fourth article treaty 
twenty- first September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two 990 00 

For twenty-sixth of thirty instnlhnents for forty 
barrels of salt, and forty kegs of tobacco, per 
fourth article treaty twenty- fin»t September, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-two 1,000 00 

For interest on two hundred thousand dollars/ 
at five per centum, per srcond article treaty' 
twenty-first October, eighteen hundred and 
tliirtyseven 10/)00 00 

For interest on eight hundred thou«and dollanp, 
at five per centum, per second article treaty 
eleventh October, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two 40,00000 



Saes and Foxes qfJUissouri. 

For interest on one himdred and fifbr-aewn 
thousand four hundred dollars, at five per 
centum, under the direction of Uie President, 
per second article treaty twenty-first October, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven ^,870 09 

For the fourth and last installment upon forty- 
eight thousand dollars, per second article troity 
eighteenth May, eighteen hundred and flfly- 

foor. 8,000 09 

« 

SenecoM. 

For permanent annuity In specie, per fhaith ar- 
ticle treaty twenty-ninth September, eighteen 
hundred and seventeen SflO 09 

For permanent annuity in specie, per fourth ar- 
ticle treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 
himdred and eighteen 000 09 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and todLs, 
and iron and steel, during the pieaanre of the 
President, per fiourth article treaty twenty- 
eighth February, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
one Ifitb 09 

For miller, during the pleasure of the President, 
per fourth article treaty twenty-eighth Feb- 
mary , eigliteen htmdred and thirty-one 600 <A 

Seneeas ofJfew York. 

For permanent annuity, in Hen of interest on 
stock, per act of nineteenth February, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-one • 6^000 09 

For interest, in lieu of investment, on seventy- 
five thousand dollars, at five per centiun, per 
act of twenty-seventn June, eighteen himdred 
and forty-six 759 00 

For interest, at five per centum, on forty-three 
thousand and fifty dollars, transferred from 
Ontario Bank to the United States Treasury, 
per act of twenty seventh June, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-eix 9,159 59 

Seneeas and Shawnets. 

For permanent animity in specie, per fonith 
article treaty seventeenth September, eighteen 
hundred and eighteen l^OOO 09 

For blacksmith and assistant, shop and tools, and 
iron nnd steel for shop, during the pleasure of 
the President, per fburth article treaty twen- 
tieth July, eighteen hnndred and thirty-one. . . 1,060 99 

Shasonees. 

For permanent annuity for educational purposes, 

Eer fourth article treaty third August, seventeen 
undred and ninety-five, and third article treaty 
tenth May, eighteen hundred and fifty-four . . . 1,000 09 

For fburth instatlment of interest, at five per 
centum, on forty thousand dollars, for edoca- 
ticm, per third article treaty tenth May, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty* four 9^000 09 

For fourth of eighc annual installments of money, 
in payment for lands, per third article treaty 
tenth May, eighteen hundred and filly-four. . .100,000 09 

For permanent ann uity for educational purposes, 

Eer fourth article treaty twenty-ninth Septem- 
er, eighteen hundred and seventeen, and third 
article treaty tenth May, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four 9,000 09 

Six JfaHong ifJfew York. 

For permanent annuity in clothing and other 
usefhl articles, per sixth article treaty eleventh 
November, seventeen hundred and ninety- 
four 4,500 00 

Sioux (if Mississippi. 

For interest on three hundred thousand dollars, 
at five per centum, per second article treaty 
twenty-ninth September, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven 15,900 09 

For seventh of fifty installments of interest, at 
five per centum, on one million three hundred 
and sixty thooMaud dollars, per fourth article ^ 
treaty twenty- third July, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one 68,000 09 

For seventh of fifty installments of interest, at 
five per centum, on one hundred and twelve 
thousand dollars, being the amount in lieu of 
the reservations set apart in the third article 
of Senate's amendment of twenty-third June, 
eighteen hundred and flfty»two, to treaty 
twenty-third July, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one 5/SOO 09 

For seventh of fifty installments of interest, at 
five per centum, on one million one hundred 
and sixty tliousand dollars, per fourth article 
treaty fifth August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one.. '......TTT. 58,000 09 

For seventh of fifty installments of interest, at 
five per centum, on sixty-nine tboiwand dol- 
lars, being the amount allowed in lieu of the 
reservation of lands set apart by the third 
article of Senate's amendment of twenty- 
third June, ejgtitcen hundred and fifty-two, to 
treaty twenty- fifth August, eighteen hundred 
audfifty-one 3,450 00 

Treaty qf Fort Laramie. 

For seventh of ten intitallmenis, in provisiona 
and merchandise, for payment of annuities 
and transportation of the same to certain rribea 
of Indians, per seventh article treaty seven- 
teenth September, eighteen hundred and fifty- * 
one, and Senate^ amendment tlierato 70^099 09 
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UmpquaSf (Ccw Cre$k Band,) 

For fourib of twenty inotallmenti in blanketSy 
cloiijing, provisions, and stock, per third arti- 
cle treaty ninetecntli Septemberi eigbteen 
hundred hnd fifty-three ^950 UO 

Fulfilling the articles of twenty-ninth Novem- 
bor, eigbteen hundred and fiily-fodr, with 
the— 

Umpquna and CaUpooiatt qf Umpqwt 
Folley, Oregon. 

Tot third of five installmentfl of annnity for 
beneficial objects, to be expended as directed 
by the President, per tnird article treaty 
twenty-ninth November, eif^teen hundred 
andfifty-four 3,000 00 

For third of ten instaUmenta for the pay of a 
blacksmith, and furnishing shop, per sixth 
article treaty twenty-ninth November, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four 1,060 00 

For third of fifteen installments for the pay of a 
physician and purchase of medicines, per sixth 
article treaty twenty-ninth November, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four 1/K)0 00 

For third of ten installments for the pay of a 
fi&rmer, per sixth article treaty twenty-ninth 
November, eighteen hundred and fifty-four. .. 000 00 

For third of twenty installments ft>r the pay of a 
teacher and purchase of books and stationery, 
per sixth article ueaty twenty -ninth Novem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and fifty-four 700 00 

Utaht. 
For fulfilling treaty stipulatiOBt with the Utaba, 
pursuant to the requirements of eighth article 
treatv thirtieth December, eigbteen hundred 
and forty-nine 5,000 00 

Winnebagoea, 

Tcf twenty •ninth of thirty installments aa asno- 
ity, in specie, per second article treaty flnt Au- 
gust, eigbteen hundred and twenty-nine 18/100 00 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installments aa 
annuity, in specie, per third article treaty fif- 
teenth September, eighteen hundred and thir- 
ty-two 10/M)0 00 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for fifty 
barrels of salt, per second article treaty first 
August, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine. .. S60 00 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for three 
thousand pounds of tobacco, per second article 
jlreaty first August, eighteen htudred and 
twenty-nine 00000 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installments 
for one thousand five hundred pounds of to- 
bacco, per fifth article treaty fifteenth Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and thirty- two 90O 00 

'^or twenty-ninth of thirty installments for three 
smiths and assistants, per third article treaty 
first August, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, S,100 00 

For twenty-ninth of tliirty installments for iron 
and steel for shop, per third article treaty first 
August, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine ... 660 00 

For twenty-ninth of thirty installments for laborer 
and oxen, per third article treaty first August, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine 385 00 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven installments 
for education, per founh article treaty fifteenth 
Sepiember, eighteen hundred and thirty-two. . 3,000 00 

For twenty-sixth of twenty-seven InstaUmenta 
for six agriculturists, purchase of oxen, plowe, 
and other implements, per fifth article treaiy 
fifteenth September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two 9^500 liO 

For twenty-sixth of twentjr-seven installments 
for the pay of two physicians, per fifth article 
treaty fitteenih September, eignteen hundred 
and thirty- two 400 00 

For interest on one million one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, at five per centnm, per fourUi ar- 
ticle treaty first November, eighteen hundred 
and tbtrty-eeven . 95,000 00 

For eleventh of thirty instaUmenta of interest on 
eighty-five thousand dollars, at five per centum, 
per fourth article treaty tnirteenth October, 
eigbteen hundred and forty-six 4^K0 00 

Wyandotn, 

For the last of three equal installmenia upon three 
hundred and eighty thourand dollars, in lieu of 
former annuities and daihis, per sixth article 
treaty thirty-first January, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five 196,666 67 

MiaceUmuow. 

For carrying into effect the act of third March, 
eighteen hundred and nineteen, making pro- 
visions for the civilization of the Indian tribes, 
in addition to the sum specified in said act.. . . 5,000 00 

For surveying and marking the boundaries of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw countries, and for de- 
termining and marking the ninetv-eighth de- 
gree of west longitude, per ninth and nine- 
teenth articles treaty twenty-second June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five 5,000 00 

For the expenses of surveying the boundaries of 
Indian reservations, and of surveying, lulot- 
ting, and defining Indian reserves and half- 
breed lands, and for other incidental expenses 
of carrying into eflbct the treaties with the 
Indian tribes in Micbisan, and with the Chip- 
pewa Indians of the Mississippi and of Lake 
SupMor, so fiir as any of the said treaties pro- 
vide for the survey or allotment of lands, as set 
aoart reservatipns for the uibea or btnds, in 
addition to former appropriation! 7,000 00 



For medals for Indian GhiefiL t3/)00 00 

For the expenses of collectina and establisliing 
the southern Comanches, wichiiaws,and eer- 
tain other bands of Indians, on reservatione to 
be located south of the Arkansas river, and 
west of the ninety-eighth degree of longitude. . 50,000 00 
For fulfilling treaties with the Sioux of the 
Mississippi, viz : 

For the rei^^Mrcnpriation of this amount, being the 
legitimate balance found due to the Medawa- 
kan-toan and Wahpay-koo-tah Sioux, under 
the treaties of eighteen hundred and thirty and 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, for monevs 
heretofore carried to the surplus ftmd, to be 
paid to said Indians aa annuity, or applied aa 
the President moy direct, in whole or in part, 
for the civilization and general improvonent 
of said Indians 43^11 47 

For compensation of three special agents and 
three interpreters for the Indian tribes of Tex- 
as, and for purchase of prmenu 15,000 00 

For the expenses of colonizing, supporting, and 
Aimistiing agricultural implements and stock 
for the Indians InTexaa 71,707 60 

For the general Incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in California, including traveling ex- 
penses of the superintendent, agents, amfsub- 
agenu 17,000 00 

For defraying the expenses of the removal and 
subsistence of Indians of California, to the 
reservation in that State, and for pay of pbsrsi- 
cians, smiths, mechanice, and taboren, at the 
reawrations .169,000 00 

For thegeneral incidental expensea of the Indian 
service in the Territory of Utah 10,000 00 

For the general incidental expensea of the Indian 
service in Oregon Territory, including insur- 
ance and transportation of annniUea, goods, 
and presents, and oiRce and traveling expensea 
of the superintendent, agents^and sub-agents, 39,500 00 

For adjttsung difllcnlties and preventing out- 
breaks among the Indians in the Territory of 
Oregon 10,000 00 

For defraying the expenses of the removal and 
subsistence of Indians in Oregon Territory to 
the reservations therein, aiding them in pro- 
curing their own subsistence, purchase of pro- 
visions and presents, compensation of laborara 
and other employte 50,000 00 

For restoring and maintaining peace with Indian 
tribes in Oregon Territory, or so mueh thereof 
as may be necessary for expenditure during the 
year ending thirtieth of June, eighteen htmdred 
ane fifty-seven 964,000 00 

For the general incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in Washincten Territory 40,000 00 

For reatoring and mamtaining peace with Indian 
tribes in Washington Territorv, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary for expenditura 
during the year ending thirtieth of June, eigb- 
teen hundred and fifty-seven 79,000 00 

For deftaying the expensea of the removal and 
subsistence of Indians of Washington Terri- 
tory to the reservations therein, aiding them 
in procuring tlieir own subsistence, purchase 
of provisions and presents, and compensation - 
of laborera and necessary employes 60,000 00 

For the general Incidental expenses of the Indian 
service in the Territory of New Mexico, pres- 
ents of goods, agriculmral implements, and 
other usenil articles, and in assisting them to 
locMe in permanent abodes and sustain them- 
selves by the puranlts of civilized life, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior 47,500 00 

To carry into eflbct treaties with the Ottawa 
and Chippewa Indians, viz : 

To enable the Becretarv of the Interim to pay to 
Kinuwais, or David King, of Carp and Choco- 
late rivers, Michigan, the amount designed to 
have been secured to him in the tenth article 
of the treaty of twenty-eighth March, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-oix. with the Ottawas and 
Chippewas, if he shall, on full invesugation, 
be satisfied <he same has not been paid 100 00 

For payment of this amount to William King, in 
accordance with scbednle << C," attached te 
the treaty with the Six Nations of New York, 
proclaimed April fourth, eigbteen hundred and 
forty, in accordance with the resolution of the 
Senate of March twenty-fifth, eighteen hun- 
dred and fony 1,500 00 

For expenses of surveying and marking the ex- 
ternal boundaries of Indian pueblos in the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico 3,750 00 

To complete the survey of the Creek boundary, 
as required by the treaty, to be expended under 
the proper authority 94,500 00 

To pay to the legal representatives of Arthur 
Sizemore fourteen bundled and twenty doltara, 
and to the legal representative of John Semi. 
Simmance, or Semoice, eleven hundred and 
sixty-three dollars, the said claims being found 
in the supplementary abstract of additional 
claims accompanying General Mitchells re- 
port, which arise under the Creek treaty of 
eighteen hundred and fourteen 9.583 00 

For the payment of the claim of C. M. Hitch- 
cock, executor of Colonel A. R. S. Hunter, for 
supplies of provifiions to the Cberokees, under 
the authority of Brigadier General Wool and 
of J. R. Sctiermerhom, commissioner for nego- 
tiating the treaty with the Cberokees, from the 
twenty-sixth of March to the aixteenthof Jnly, 
ei^neen hundred and thirty-six 1,S36 95 



For payment of the value of property of Baker 
and Street, destroyed in eigbteen hundred and 
fifty-five by the Kioway Inmans, to be deducted 
Crom the annnitiea payable to the said Indians, $50 00 

$3,550,985 71 



By the act making, appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office Department during the fiscal 
year ending the thirtieth of June, eighteen hun* 
dred and fifty-eight. 

Fortraaspertation of the mails, (iaJead) ^flKt^kft 00 

For compensation of poatmastera %140,000 00 

For ship> steamboat, and way letters. flO,000 00 

For wrapping paper. 45,000 00 

Foroflteeflirnitureinthepostoflkes 6,000 00 

For advertising 80,000 00 

For mail bags 55,000 00 

For blanks, and paper for the same 05,000 00 

Formail-loeks, keys, and stamps 15,000 00 

For mail depredatioRS and special agente 65,000 00 

For clerks dn the offieea of postmasters 765,000 00 

For postage stamps and stamped envelopes 05,000 00 

For miseellaneous items 170,000 00 

To supply deficiencies in the revenue of the Post 
Office Department for the yearendiog the thir- 
tieth of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-8even,6G6,883 00 
To supply denciencies in the revenue of the 
Post Onee Department for the year ending the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and fiftv- 

eigbt .• 3,500,000 00 

To enable the Postmaster General to estaMiah 
and put in operatioa a semi-monthly mail, by 
sea, Rom San Francisco, in the State of Call- 
flnnia^ to Olympia, in the Territory of Wash- 
ington, touching at Humboldt Bay, Trinidad, 
and Crescent City, in the State of California : 
Port Orford, Gardiner City, or Umpqua, and 
Astoria, in the Territory of Oregon ; Shoal- 
water Bay, Fort Townsend. in the Territory 
of Washington ; and at such other points as 
shall be designated by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral 135,000 00 

To enable the Postmaster General to continue 
the mail serviee between Charleston, Key 
West, and Havana, during the months of Au- 
gust and September in each year for tbe res- 
idue of the present contract term of the south- 
ern section by a competent steamer, as it is 
now being performed ouring ten months of the 
year 10,000 00 

• $14,475,130 00 



By the act making appropriations for Fortifica- 
tions and other Works of Defense, and for 
repairs of Barracks and Cluarters, for the year 
endine the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred 
and fifty -eight. 

For Fort Montgomery, outiet of Lake Champlain$80,U0C 00 

For Fort Knox, at the Narrows of the Penob- 
scot river, Maine 50,000 00 

For fortifications at tbe entrance of the Ken- 
nebec river, Maine 100,000 00 

For the commencement of a fortification on Hog 
Island ledge, in Portiand harbor, Maine ... . 50,000 00 

For Fort Wanren, Boston harbor, and preaervi^ 
tionof itssite 10,000 00 

For Fort Winthrop, Governor's Island, Boston ^ 

harbor 30,000 1X> 

For fortifications at the entrance of New Bed- 
ford harbor 150,000 00 

For Fort Adams, protection of site, Newport 
harbor, Khode Island 15,000 00 

For Fort Schuyler, Bast river. New York harbor, 30,000 00 

For Fort Richmond, Staten Island, New York 
harbor 150,000 00 

For fortifications at Sandy Hook, New Jersey, 
outiet of New York harbor 350,000 00 

For tbe commencement of a fort opposite Fort 
Schuyler, New York 150,000 00 

For tbe erection of a fort on the site of Fort 
Tompkins, in the State of New York 150,000 00 

For Port Delaware, on Delaware river 300,0U0 00 

For Port Carroll, Sollen's Point flaia, Baltimore 
harbor, Maryland 150,000 00 

For Fort Calhoun, Hampton Roads, Virginia.. . .100,000 00 

For Fort Sumpter, Charleston harbor. South 
Carolina 100,000 00 

For Fort Pulaski, Savannah river, Georgia 36,000 00 

For Fort Clinch, entrance to Csmberiand Sound, 
Florida 7.5,000 00 

For Fort Barrancas, Pensacoia harbor, Florida.. 33,t'0O 00 

For Fort Gaines, Dauphin Island, entrance to 
Mobile bay, Alabama 100,iKM) 00 

For defenses at Proctor's Landing, Lake Borgne, 
Louisiana 35,000 00 

For Fort Livingston, Grand Terre Island, Barra- 
taria bay, Louisiana, and preservation of its 
site , 30,000 00 

For Fort Taylor, Key West. Florida 300,000 00 

For Fort JefiTerson, Garden Key, Florida 300,000 UO 

For fortifications at Alcatros Island, San Fran- 
cisco bay, Catifomi a 3U0.U00 00 

For fort at Fort Point, San Francisco bay, Cali- 
fornia y 350,000 00 

For repairs at Port Hamilton, at the Narrows, 
New York harbor 10,000 00 

For repaire at Fort Lafoyette, New York barbor, lu,000 00 

For repaha of Fort Wood,Bedlow*B Island, New 
Vorkharbor 5^ - 
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For barracks, quarters, and hospital at Fort (Co- 
lumbus, Governor's Uland, New York harbnr414,000 00 

For purchase of additional land for site of Fort 
Tompkins 43,300 00 

For modification of Fort Madison, Annapolis bar> 
bor,Maryland 1^,000 00 

For arte«iian well at Port Monroe 10,000 00 

For repairs of Fort Jackson, Savannah river, 
Georigia. 16,000 00 

For the fortification of Ship Island, coast of Mb- 
«i39ippi..^ 100,000 00 

For fortifications for the defbnse of the inner 

Ksses into Mobile bay, (known as Grant's 
as and Pass au Heron) 100 000 00 

For repairs of Fort Pickens, Pensacola harbor, 
Florida 15,000 00 

For repairs and extension of Fort St. Philip, Mia- 
sissippi river, Louisiana. 35,000 00 

For repairs of Fort Macomb and preservation of 
site, Chef Meoteur Pa»s, Louisiana 7,000 00 

For repairs of Tower Dupre, Bayou Dupre, Lou- 
isiana, and perfecting title of site 12,000 00 

For fortifications for the defense of the entrance 
to Galveston harbor and bay, Texas GC,000 00 

To purchase a site and construct additional de- 
fenses for San Francisco. Caliibmia .300,000 00 

For contingent expenses of fortifications, for pres- 
ervation of sites, protection of titles, and repairs 
of sudden damages : 30,000 00 

Fcr repairs and alterations of barracks, quarters, 
hospitals, store-rooms, and fences, at perma- 
nent forts not occupied by troops 19,000 03 

For the construction of permanent platforms for 
modem cannon of large caliber, In the existing 
fortifications of important harbors . ..^ 100,000 00 

$3,971,3C0 00 



By the act making appropriatioDs for the support 
of the Army for the year ending the thirtieth 
of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 

For expenses of recruiting, transportation of recruits, three 
nionths* extra pay to non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians, and privates on reenlistmen $1 10,000 00 

For pay of the Army 3,550,0(^2 00 

For commutation of officers' subsistence 999,901 00 

For pay of officers of the Military Academy 1,680 00 

For commutation of subsistence of officers of the 

Military Academy 1,099 00 

For commutation of forage for officers' horses... 1S3,936 00 
For payments to discharged soldiers for clothing 

not drawn 50,000 00 

For payments in lieu of clothing for office^ ser- 
vants 39,860 00 

For subsistence in kind 1,969,834 00 

For clothing for the Army, camp and garrison 

equipage 895/S07 73 

For the regular supplies of the ouartermaster's 
department, consisting of fuel tor the officers, 
enlisted men, guard , liospitais, storehouses, ana 
offices ; forage in hind for the horses, mules, 
and oxen of Uie quartermaster's department at 
the several posts and stations, and with the 
armies in the field ; for the horses of the two 
regiments of dragoons, the two reciments of 
cavalry, the regiment of mounted rilfemfn, the 
companies of light artillery, and such compa- 
nies of infantry as may be mounted, and for 
tlie authorized number pf officers' horses when 
serving in the field and at the outposts ; of straw 
for soldiers' bedding, and of stationery, in- 
cluding company and other blank-books for 
the Army, certificates for discharged soldiers, 
blank forms for the pay and quurtennaster's 
deportments ; and for the printing of division 
and de[KLrtment orders. Army regulations, and 

reports ....1,900,000 00 

For the incidental expenses of the quartermas- 
ter's department, consisting of postage on let- 
ten and packages received and sent by officers 
of the Army on public service; expenses of 
courts-martial and courts of inquiry, including 
the additional compensation to Judges-ad- 
vocate, recorders, members, and witnesses, 
while on thiit service, under the act of March 
sixteenth, eighteen hundred and two ;■ extra 
pay to soldiers employed under the direction - 
of the quartermaster's department, in the 
erection of barracks, quarters, storehouses, and 
hospitals ; the construction of roads and other 
constant labor, for periods of not less than ten 
days, under the acts of March second, eighteen 
hunared and nineteen, and August fourth, eigh- 
teen hundred and fiftv-four, including those 
employed as clerks at oivision and department 
headquarters; expenses of expresses to and 
from the frontier posts and armies In the field ; 
of escorts to paymasters, other disbursing offi- 
cers and trains, when military escorts ?annot 
be furnished ; expenses ofthe interment of non- 
commisisoned officers and soldiers ; authorized 
office furniture ; hire of laborers in the quar- 
termaster's department, including hire of in- 
terpreters, spies, and guides for the army; com- 
pensation of clerk to officers of the quarter- 
master's department ; compensation of forage 
and wagon- masters, authorized by the act of 
July fifth, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight; 
for the apprehension of deserters, and the ex- 
penses incident to their pursuit ; the following 
expenditures required (or the two regiments 
of dragoons, the two reginfents of cavalry, the 
regiment of mounted riflemen, and such com- 
poniM of InAatiy aa may be moontedivii : the 



purchase of traveluig forges, blacksmiths' and 
shoeing tools, horse and mules' shoes and nails, 
iron and steel for shoeing, hire of veterinary 
surgeons, moditMnes for horses and mules, 
picket ropes, and shoeing the horses of those 
corps #440,000 00 

For constructing barracks and other buildings 
at posts which it may be necessary to occupy 
durmg the year; and for repairing, altering, 
ani enlarging buildingn at the established posts, 
including hire or commutation of quarters for 
officers on military duty; hire of quarterefor 
troops, of storehouses for the safe-keeping of 
military stores, and of grounds for summer 
cantonments; for encampments and temporary 
frontier stations 600,000 00 

For mileage or allowance made to officers of the 
Army for the transportation of themselves and 
their baggage, when traveling on duty without 
troops or escorts 190,000 00 

For transportation of the Army, including bag- 
gage ot the troops when moving either by land 
or water; of clothing, camp and garrison 
equipage, from the depot at Pliiladciptua to the 
several posts and Army depots ; horse equip- 
ments, and of subsistence fVom the places of 
purchase and from the places of deli very, under 
contract, to such places as the circumijiances 
ot the service may require it to be sent ; of 
ordnance, ordnance stores, and sm ail-arms, 
from the founderies and armories, to tlie arse- 
nals, fortifications, frontier posu, and Army 
depots ; freights, wharfage, tolls, and ferriages ; ^ 
ibf the purchase acd hire of liorses, mules, and * 
oxen, and the pui chase and repair of wagons, 
carts, drays, ships, and other sea-going vessels 
and boats for the transportation of supplies, 
and fur garrison purposes ; for drayage and 
cartage at the several posts ; hire of teamsters ; 
transportation of funds for the pay and other 
diabutsing departments; the expense of soiling 

Sublic transports on the various rivers, the 
fulf of Mexico, and the Atlantic and Pacific ; 
and for procuring water at such posts as from 
their situation require that it be brought from 
a distance; and for clearing roads, and lemov- 
ing obstructions from roads, harbors, and rivere, 
to the extent wliich may bo required for the 
actual operations of the troops on the frontier, 1,800,000 0(1 

For the purchase of horses for the two regiments 
of dragoons, the two regiments of cavalry, the 
regiment of mounted riflemen, tlie compainiea 
of light artillery, and such iufbntry as it may 
be found necessary to mount at the frontier 
posts 190,000 00 

For contingencies ofthe Army 13.000 00 

For the medical and hospital departments 105,000 00 

For contingent expanses of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral's department, at division and department 
headquarters 400 00 

For compensation ofthe clerk and messenger in 
the office of the commanding general S,000 00 

For contingent expenses of the office of the com- 
manding general • 300 00 

For armament of fortifications 300,000 00 

For ordnance, ordnance stores, and supplies, 
including horse equipments for the mounted 
regimenu 350,000 00 

For the current expenses of the ordnance ser- 
vice 150,000 00 

For arsenals, including fifty thousand dollara for 
arsenal in California 137ilS0 (JO 

To enable the Secreuiry of War to purchase not 
exceeding seven hundred and fltty-two thou- 
sand sevon hundred and fifty one square feet 
of ground adjacent to the Washington aracnal, 
and for the use thereof, at a price not exceed- 
ing ten cents per foot, and for the purchase of 
the improvements upon said ground, and for 
the necessary draining of a part thereof. 80,450 10 

For continuing the experiment of sinking arte- 
sian wells upon the public lands, ^o be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Becretary 
of War 100,000 00 

For repaira and new machinery at Springfield 
annory, Massachusetts #,. . . 68^685 00 

For the erection and completion of the water- 
shops at Springfield armory 70,985 00 

For repairs and improvements and new machin- 
ery at Harper's Ferry 34,970 00 

For finishing and furnishing the armory for the 
militia of the Di&trict of Columbia 7,8B7 00 

For surveys for military defenses, geographical 
explorations, and reconnoissances, for mili- 
tary purposes 75,000 00 

For purchase and repaira of instruments 15,000 00 

For continuing the survey of the norihern and 
northwestern lakes, including Lake Superior. . 50,000 00 

For printing charts of lake surveys 5,000 00 

For machinery, tools, and fixtures required fcr 
an arsenal of construction at Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, including the cost of putting 
the machinery in place 50,350 00 

For repaira of the Government bridge, over Mill 
creek, Old Point Comfort, Virginia 800 00 

For rebuilding the barracks at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, which were destroyed by fire on tiie 
twen^-second January, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven SS,000 00 

For the purchase of stoves for the quartera of 
offlcera and soldiera of the Army SO,OUO 00 

To enable the Secretary of War to settle the 
accounts ofthe three officera ofthe Army who 
were sent to Europe in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five u> collect information on 
military oiftin 4,007 90 



For the purpose of makmg farther teste of gun- 
metal for heavy cannon ^iSfiOO OO 

For completing tbe Point Douglas and Saint 
Louis river road 31,425 50 

For completing the Point Douglas and Fort fiip- 
ley road 4,6S5 01 

For repairing the bridge over Cannon river S,000 00 

For pay, subsistence, and commuted allowance 
of aix comfianies of volunteere. called into 
the service ofthe United States tn New Mex- 
ico, in the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
five 115,000 00 

For forage, transportation, camp and garrinon 
equipage, and incidental expenses of said 
troops, while in service.... 79,500 00 

For reimburaement of die quartermaster's de- 
partment, for the expenses of a roy company, 
called into service by Brigadier General Gar- 
land, in the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four 10,500 60 

For the construction of barracks and quarten 
at a military post to be established in the north- 
ern part of Minnesota Territory, for the pn>- 
tection of the aettlements on the Red River of 
tbe North, in addition to the sum of five thou* 
sand dollara appropriated by the act entitled 
** An act for the erection of a military post on 
or near the Pembina river, in the Territory of 
Minnesota, and for other purposes," approved 
die seveuteentli of February, eighteen hundred 
and fifty five .% 15,000 00 

To enable the Secretary of War to pay to the 
State of Arkansas such suma of money oa 
were paid by said State, under the authority 
of the act of tbe Legislature of that State, 
approved January fifth, eighteen hundred and 
forty-nine, to the Benton county militia, colled 
into service by Colonel W. R. Ogden, in July, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, under requisi- 
tion of the Governor of that State, to resist in- 
cureions of the Cherokee Indians 1,S1S 00 

To enable the Secretary of War to settle the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
the militia called into service in the Territory 
of New Mexico by acting Governor Messervy, 
in the year eighteen hundred and fifty-four, to 
suppress Indian hostilities in said Territmrjr. 
upon the presentsUon by the Go\^rnor of aaid 
Territory to the said Secretary, a full, accu- 
rate, and detailed statement or estimate ofthe 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
said militia, accompanied by proper vouchen 
and satisfhctory proof of the correctness there- 
of authenticated in conformity with the usagee 
of the Department 95,000 00 

For the purpose of carrying into effect the joint 
resolution entitled *< Joint resolution directinf 
the payment of certain volunteen and militia, 
under the limitations therein prescribed," ap- 
proved August eight, eighteen hundred and 
forty-six 4,000 00 

For payment of the arrearages of salary due to 
the late clerk of the board of Army officera 
appointed under the act of thirty-firat August, 
eighteen hundred and fifty- two, at the time it 
wasdiasolved S,465 00 

#13,966,655 23 



By the act making appropriations for the Legis- 
lative, Executive, and Judicial Expenses of 
Qovernment for the year endin? the thirtieth 
of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 

Legiatative. 

For compensation and mileage of Senotora.... $933^150 00 

For compensation of the officera, clerks, mes- 
■en||en. and othera receiving an annual sal- 
*ary in the service ofthe Senate, vis : 

Secretaryof the Senate 9fiOO 00 

Oflicer charged with the disburaements of the 

Senate 480 00 

Chiefclerk 31,500 00 

Principal clerk and principal executive clerk in 
the office of the Secretary of the Senate, at 
two thousand one hundred and sixty doUora 

each « 4,900 OO 

Eight clerks in office of the Secretary of the 
Senate, at one thousand eight hundred and 

fifty dollara each... 14,800 00 

Keeper of the stationery 1,75Q OO 

Two messengers — one at one thousand and 
eighty dollara, and one at seven hundred and 

fifty dollara 1,830 OO 

One page 500 00 

Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper S,000 OO 

Assistant Doorkeeper , 1,700 00 

Postmaster to the Senate 1,750 00 

Assistant postmaster and mail carrier 1 ,440 00 

Two mail boys, at nine hundred dollara each. . . 1,800 00 

Superintendent of the document room 1,300 OO 

Two assistants in document room, at one thou- 
sand two hundred dollara each S,400 00 

Superintendent of tlie folding room 1,500 00 

Two messengen, acting as assistant doorkeep- 

era, at one thousand dve hundred dollara each, 3,000 00 
Sixteen messengera, at one thousand two hun* 

dred dollara each 19,900 00 

Superintendent in chaive of Senate fUrnaces . . . 1/20O 00 

Assistant in charge of mmaces 600 00 

Laborer in private passage 600 00 

Twojoboran^at four hundred and eighty doUan 

eo......./ MO OO 
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Clerk or secretary to the Preiiident of the Sen- 
ate $1,7.V2 00 

Draughtsman. 1,8."><^ 00 

<.'liaplajn of Senate ^•'JO 00 

Clerk to the Committee on Finance 1 ,8.50 00 

Clerk to the Comraiiiec on Claims 2,1^0 00 

Clerk of printing records 1,850 00 

For tlic contingent expenaes of the Senate, 
viz I 

For binding 50,000 00 

For lithograpbinf and engraving 45:000 00 

For stationery 12,000 00 

For newspapers 3,u00 00 

For Congressional Globe, and binding the same, 44,964 80 

For reporting proceedings 15,000 UO 

For clerks to committees, pages, police, horses, 

and carry<allB 36,955 SO 

For miscellaneous Items 30,000 00 

For compensation and mileage of members of the 
House of Ueprescntatives and Delegates from 
Territories 1,\M8,750 00 

For compensation of the offlcerH, clerks, mes- 
sengers, and others, receiving an annual 
salary in tlie service of the House of Bepre- 
seniatives, viz : 

Clerk of the H ouse of Representatives 3,G00 00 

U'wo clerks, at two thousand one hundred and 

sixty dollars each 4,320 00 

Seven clerks, at one thousand eight hundred 

dollars 12,600 OO 

Clerk in charge of books for members 1,800 00 

Readingelerk 1.800 00 

Librarian 1.800 00 

Clerk in charge of the stationery 1,800 00 

Principal nics-scnger in the office 1,752 00 

Three messengers, at one thousand two hundred 

dollarseach 3,600 00 

Sergcant-at-Arms 2,160 00 

Clerk to the Sergeant-at- Arms 1,800 00 

Messenger to Sefgeaut-at- Arms.. 1,200 00 

Postmaster 2,160 00 

Uiic messenger in the office 1,740 00 

Four messengers, at one tliousand four hundred 

and forty dollars each 5,760 00 

Doorkeeper 2, 160 00 

Superintendent of the folding-roorn 1,800 00 

Superintendent and assistant in the document 

room, atone thousand seven hundred and lifly • 

two dollars each 3,504 00 

Messenger in charge of the Hall 1,740 00 

Five messengers, at one thousand five hundred 

dollarseach 7,500 00 

Eight messengers, at one thousand two hundred 

dollaMeach 9,600 00 

Messenger to the Speaker 1,752 00 

Chaplain 750 00 

Clerk to the Committee of Claims 1,800 00 

Clerk to Committee of Ways and Means 1,800 00 

For contingent expenses of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, viz : 

For binding documents ..12.'>,000 00 

For furniture, repairs, and boxes for membent. .. 12,000 00 

For stationery 20,000 00 

For horses, carriages, and saddle horses .....'... 5,500 00 

For fuel, oil, and candles 3,600 00 

For newspapers i . 19,.500 00 

For engraving, electrotypiug, and litbographing,125,000 00 

ForCapitoi police 5,890 00 

For laborers 3,000 00 

For pages and mail boys 8,580 00 

For folding documents, inclading pay of folders, 

wrapping paper, twine, and paste 35,000 00 

For twenty- four copies of the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix for each member and 
delegate of the first session of the Thirty-Fiith 

Congress ^,704 00 

For binding twenty- four copies of the Congres- 
sional Globe and Appendix for each member 
and delegate of the first session of the Thirty- 
Fifth Congress v- 16,657 92 

For reporting the debates of the first sc:«sion of 

the Thirty-Fifth Congress 2.1,000 00 

For one hundred copies of the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix, and for binding the Karne, 
for the first session of the Thirty-fifth Con- 
gress, for the use of the Library of the House 

of Representatives 2,000 00 

For the compensation of the drauj;htsmen and 
clerks employed upon the land maps, clerks 
to committees, and tcmimrary clerks in the 
office of the Clerk of the House of Represent- 
ative? 28,460 00 

For miscellaneous items 50,000 00 

Library of Congress. 

Tot compensation of Librarian, three assistant 

librarians, and messenger 9,000 00 

For contingent expenses of said Library 1,000 00 

For coal, aiid fireman for furnaces, to warm the 

Library 600 00 

For purchasf! of books for said Library 5,000 00 

Fur purchase of law books for t»aid Library.... 2,000 00 
For paper, printing, and binding a complete cat- 
alogue of the books in the Library of Congress, 
under the direction of the Library Committee 
ofCongres<> 4,000 00 

Public Printing. 

For compensation of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Printing, and tlic clerks and mest^enger in 
his ofiicc 11,514 00 

For contingent expenses of bis office, viz: For 
blank-books, stationery, postage, ndvcrti<:ing 
for proposals for paper, furniture, traveling 
tf xpenses, and miscellaneous items 3,300 00 
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For rent of warcroom $250 00 

For cartfige and labor in storing and iranKporta- 
tion of paper 550 00 

Court of Claims. 

For salaries of three judges of the Court of | 

Claims, the solicitor, assistant solicitor, deputy i 

solicitor, clerk, and as&isuint clerk, and nied- 
senger thereof. 27,300 00 , 

For stationery, fuel, gas, labor, printing, and 
miscellan«ous items tor the ('ouri of Claims.. 3,000 00 

For commissioners' fees for taking testimony in 
behalf of the Government, fees of witnesses, j 
and of agents or attorneys to be appointed by ; 
the solicitor to attend to the taking of deposi- 
tions I,.*^ 00 

For additional furniture and fitting up of rooms 
rendered necessary by the appointment of as- 
sistant and deputy solicitors, and an as!:i^-tant 
clerk, and by an accumulation of the files of 
the Court, and for the accommodation of books 
for the court officers 1,500 00 

For paper required for the printing of the first 
session of the Thirty-Fifth Concross 179,669 00 

For printing required for the first soi^i^ion of the 
Thirty- Fifth Congress 132,250 00 

Executive. 

For compensation of the President of the Uni- 
ted States 25,000 00 

For compnnsation of the Vice President of the 
United States 8,000 00 

For compensation to secretary to sign patents 
forlands 1,500 00 

Department of State. 

For compenpntion of the Secretary of State and 
Assistant Secretary of State, clerks, messen- 
ger, assistant niesi>enger,-and laborers in his 
office 56,400 00 

For the incidental and contingent expenses of said 
Department, 

For publishing the laws in pamphlet form and in 
the newspapers of the Siau's and Territories, 

and in the city of VV^ashington 20,925 00 

For proof- rcailing, packing and distributing laws 
and documents, including cases and transpor- 
tation 15,200 00 

For stationery, blank books, binding, furniture, 

repairs, painting, and glazing 6,500 00 

For copp-j>r-plate printing, books, and maps 2,000 00 

For newspapers *" GOO 00 

For extra clerk hire and copying ; said clerks to 
be employed only during the session of Con- 
gress, or when indispensably necessary, to 
enable the Uepartnient to answer some call 
made by either House of Congress at one ses- 
sion to be answered at anntlter 2.000 00 

For miscellaneous items 2,000 00 

For compiling and supervieiing the publication of 

the Biennial Register 500 00 

To enable the Secretary of State to purchase 
fifty copies, each, of volumes twenty and 
twenty-one of Howard's Reports of the De- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States 500 00 

JsTortheast Executive Building. 

For compensation of four watchmen and two 
laborers of the Northeast Executive building, 3,600 00 

For contingent expenses of said building, viz : 
For fuel, light, and repairs 3,300 00 

Treasury Department. 

For compensation of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and 
tlie clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborers in his othee 48,600 00 

For compensation of the First Comptroller, and 
the clerks, messenger, and laborers in his 
office ^ 28,340 00 

For compensation of the Second Comptroller, 
and the clerks, messenger, and laborer in his 
office 26,840 00 

For coinpenriaiion of the First Auditor, and the 
clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborer in his office 35,940 00 

For compensation of the Second Auditor, and 
the clerk;?, nicsseturer, assistant messenger, 
and laborer in his office 35,540 00 

For compensation of the Third Auditor, and the 
clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborers in his office 132,440 00 

For compensation of the Fourth Auditor, and 

' the clerks, ine-sssenger, and as.sistant mes- 
senger in his office 27,740 00 

For compensation of the Fifth Auditor, and the 
clerks, messenjjcr, and laborer in his office. .; 17,840 00 

For compenisation of the Auditor of the Treas- 
ury for the Post Office Department, and the 
clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, and 
laborers in his office 165,340 00 

For compensation of the Treasurer of the Uni- 
ted Slates, and the clerks, messenger, assist- 
ant messen<.'er, and laborers in his office 25,740 CO 

For compensation of the Register of the Treas- 
ury', and the clerks, messenger, assistant 
messenger, and laborers in his office 50,340 00 

For compensation of the Solicitor of the Treas- 
urv, and the clerks and messenger in his 
office 17,140 00 

For compensation of the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, and the clerks, messenger, and laborer in 
hi.<4 office 20,440 00 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer of the Light House Board 9,240 00 



Contingent expenses of the Treasury Department. 
In the office of the Secretary of the Treasury: 

For copying, blank-books, stationery, binding, 
sealing ships' registers, translating toreipn lan- 
guages, advertir^ing, and extra clerk hire for 
{)repariiig and colleeiing iiiforniaiion to be laid 
leforo Congress — said clerks to be employed 
only durinj; the session of Con^jress, or when 
indispensrtbly necessary to en.ible the Depart- 
ment to answer gome call made by either - 
IIou.«e of Congress;, at one session to be an- 
swered at another — and no sueh extra clerk 
shall recei/p more than three dollars and thir- 
ty three and one-third cents per day for tho 
time actually and necessarily employed, and 
for miscellaneous items $13,750 00 

In the office of the First Comptroller : ^ 
For furniture, blank-books, binding, .stationer}', 
public documents, State and Territorial stat- 
utes, and inie'ccltaneous items 1,800 09 

In the office of the Second Comptroller: 
For blank-book?!, binding, stationer}', pay for the 
• National Intelligencer and Union, to be filed 
and preserved for the use of the office, office 
furniture, and niiiicellancous items 1,500 00 

In the ofliee of the First Auditor : 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, office fur- 
niture, cases for records and official papers, 
and iniscellancous items, including hubscrip- 
tion for the Union and National InteUigeocttr, 
to be filed for the use of the othcc 1,800 00 

In the otfico of the Second Auditor : 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, office fur- 
niture, and miscellaneous items, including two 
of the daily city newspapers, to be filed, bound, 
and preserved for the use of the office 1,200 OO 

In the office of the Third Auditor: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, office fur- 
niture, carpeting, two newspapers, the Union 
and Intelligencer, preserving files and paper:;, 
bounty land service, miscellaneous items, and 
arrearages '.. 3,540 00 

In the office of the Fourth Auditor: 
For stationer}', books, binding, labor, and miscel- 
laneous iieins 1,100 00 

In the office of the Fifth Auditor : 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, office fur- 
niture^ carpeting, and mi-scellancous expenses, 
in which are included two daily newspapers.. 600 00 

In the office of the Auditor of the Treasury for 
tlie Post Office Department : 
For stationer}', blank-books, binding, and ruling, 10,050 00 
For miscellaneous items, for file-boards, repairs, 
cases and <lesks for safe-keeping of paper.^, 
furniture, light", washing towels, ice, horr^e 
for messenger, telegraphic dispatches, and 
stoves 2,500 00 

In the office of the Treasurer t 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and miscel- 
Icineous items 1,300 OO 

In the office of tlie Register : 
For ruling and full binding books for recording 
collectors' quarterly abstracts of commerce and 
navigation, and blank abstracts for their use, 
blank-books, binding and stationery, arranging 
and binding canceled marine- papers, cases for 
official papers and records, and miscellaneous 
items, including office furniture and carpeting, 7,000 00 

In the office of the Solicitor: 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, labor, and 
miscellaneous items, and for statutes and re- 
ports : 2,200 00 

In the office of the Commissioner of Customs : 
For blank-books, stationery, and mlscellancoua 
items 8,000 OO 

LiglU'House Board. 

For blank-bookia, binding, stationery, miscella- 
neous expenses, and postage 750 OO 

For tJie general purposes of the Southeast 

Executive Building. 

For compensation of eight watchmen and nine 
laborers of Uie Southeast Executive building.. 10,200 00 

For contingent expenses of said building, viz: 

Fuel, lights, repairs, and miscellaneous 8,500 00 

For compensation of four watchmen and two la- 
borers for the south extension of the Southeast 

Executive building 3,600 00 

For contingent expenrses of said building, fuel, 
and miscellaneous items 3,000 00 

Department of the Interior. 

For compensation of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and the clerks, messengers, assistant mes- 
sengers, watchmen, and laborer.^ in his office, 36,900 00 

For compensation of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, and the Recorder, 
Draughtsman, Assistant Draughtsman, clerks, 
messengers, assistant mesf^enpers, packers, 
watchincn,and laborers in his oifiee 172,090 00 

For additional clerks in the General Latid Office, 
under the act of third March, on6 thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five, granting bounty 
lands, and for I xborers employed therein 58,400 OQ 

For eoinpensafiou of the Commissioner of Indian 
Afifairs, and the clerks, messenger, assistant 
niei^Benger, watchmen, and laborer in bit of- 
fice....!... ,. 31,740 00 
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I I 

00 ' 
00 

00 . 



For conipoii!»atu»n of tho Commi-j-ioncr of Pen- ^ 
^ioriii, niid t!ie clerks, nies^unc'T, assistant 
nie>.s<*iii»or, atvl labc^rers in his odice jJ109,340 00 

For coiiippiisation of the Coniinis?ionf'r of Pub- 
lic BuildiiitTfl, and the clerk in his cilice 3,200 00 

Contitiicnt erpenses^ Department of the Interior. 
OiHco of iho 5^ecr«ilary of the Interior: 

For books, ftationt'ry, furniture, f'jel, lights, and 
oiiiiir cotitingi!(iei(M, and for bOviks and mapa 

for the library 7,200 00 

General Land Ollice : 

For cash nysiern and milirary patent?, uuflT laws 
prior to iwenty-ri^liili rii-pt^nibjr, ci'»hieen 
hundred and fifty: patent and other record-*; 
tract booko and blunk bookn for tliii^ and the 
district land otticcs ; binding plaUs and field- 
iioies; ulalioiiery, furniture, and rrpair;* of 
HHinc; and inseellaneous Ucmh, incluilmi; two 
of the daily city newspapers, to bv filed, bound, 
and preserved Ibr the use of tJi>' otliee 33,503 00 

For euntiu:?ent exne!ises, in addition, under 
vvvanip land act of twenty-eiijluli Sepieniber, 
eighteen hundred and tifU', military bounty 
aeis of twenty-eighth Sp'pterubtir, cljjhteen 
hundred and fillj, and twenty second March, 
eiRhieen hundred and filYy-two, and act Ihirty- 
fir;«t Au2UST^ eighteen hundred and fniy-iwij, 
for the saiislaeiion of Vir.'pnia land warranto. . 25,190 00 

For coniin^jent cxp'n-.e-^ necivsjsary to carry out 
the provisions of the act of third M.irch, one 
thou.>and eislit hundred and ri jy-five,r»ranting 
bounty landi, to wit: For pnienis, pai^'tit and 
oilier records, stationery, and nii-cellaneous 
items under said act 13,0D0 

Fur records and patents for donation and other 
clniuH on tlie Pacitic siopo and elsowiiere.... 2,000 

For fuid, lights, and incidental expanses attend- 
ing the name, includin;: piy of furnace kcejK.TJ, 4,000 

For desks, cases, and other Hxinres, t(» coinpiutu 
fumishin;; the otfieo, and for the nccoinnio- 
dation of the rapidly-incrca>in!; records and 
papers therein 5,000 

Ollice of Indian Affairs: 

For blank-books, biiidinit, stationery, fuel, and 
licliK, and miscellaneous item-*, including two 
of t!ie daily ctiy newspapers, to lie filed, Iwuiid, 

and preserved for the use of the ollice 3,000 00 

rcnsion Orfice: 

For f.iaiionerv , binding books, furniture, and re- 
pnirinz the same, and mi^cellaneon-< item^, 
including two of the daily city newspapers, to 
be nied, bouud, and prcacrved lor the use of 

Iheotficti 10,000 00 

For conrin;i;enl expenses in the daid office 
under tho bounty land act of third March, 
one thousand ci;4ht hundred and fifty- five : 

For rent of rooms, sialionery, en«fravinj; plates 
for bounty land warranto, paper, and printing •" 
the sain**, bindiiic books, blank books for re;:is- 
ters, otTice furniture, and inisecllancuus items, 30,000 00 

Surveyors General and their clerks. 

For compensation of the Surveyor (»eneralnorth- 
wc^t of the Ohio, and the clerks in his ollice, 8,300 00 

For eompciHation of the Surveyor General of 
Illinois and Missouri, and the elerks in hii( 
otfice 5,880 00 

For conipensati.»n of the Surveyor <»encral of 

Louisiana, and the clerks in his office 4,500 00 

For compensation of the Snn*eyor Ueneral of 

Florida, and tin? clerks in his otticc 5,500 00 

For compensation of the Surveyor General of 
Wisconsin and Iowa, and the clerkb in his 
oflice : 8,300 OO 

For compensation of tho Surveyor General of 
Arkansa.5, and the elerks in his orfice 8,300 00 

For conipetisaiion of the 3ur%'eyor Ueneral of 
Or'^qon, and the clerks in hiaoifice 7,500 00 

For rent of Surveyor General's ottice in Oregon, 
fuel, books, BUiiionery, and other incidental 
expenses..,. 3,000 00 

For <'ompensation of the Surveyor General of 
California, and the clerks in his office 15,500 GO 

For compensation of the Surveyor General of 
W^ashinyion Territory, and the clerks in hin 
office 7,000 00 

F(»r olficc rent for the Survej^nr General of VVaiih- 
iii'iion Territory, fuel, books, Btationciy, and 
other Inridnntnl expenses 3,000 00 

For compensation of iJie Surveyor General of 

Vew .\l.?xieo, and the clerks in his office 7,000 00 

For conip'nsaiion of translators in the olficc of 

t!ie Snr\'eyur General of New Mexico 2,000 00 

For the pur'eha^e of Spanish and Mexican law 
books for the orfice of the Surveyor General of 
New Mexico, required as authorities in the in- 
vestigation of private land claims 500 00 

For rent of the Surveyor General's office in New 
Mexico, fuel, books, stationery, and other in- 
cidental expenses 3,000 00 

For conipensniion of the Surveyor General of 
Kansas and Nebraska, ojid tiie clerks in bis 
office 8,300 00 

For compensation of the Survevor General of 

Utah, n'ul the clerks in his office 8,000 00 

For fuel, books, stationery, furniture, and other 
incidental expensrs of Uie oihce of the Sur- 
veyor « General of Utah Territory 3,000 00 

For compensation of clerks in the offices of the 
SurveyotH General, to be apportioned to them 
ncr<»rdiii<; to the exigencies of the publio ser- 
vice, anil ti be employed in transcribing field- 
notes of surveys for the purpose of preserving 
thorn at tlio seat of Oovcrnmont 41,000 OO 
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For oalary of the recorder of land tales in Mis- 
souri $500 00 

War Department. 

For compensation of Secretary of War, and the 
ch'rks, iin'^^i'iiser, assistant nicssen^er, and 
Itiborer in liis otliee - 22,000 00 

For coiiip.Mi>ation of the clerks and messenger 
in the otYn-c of the A<ljul mt General 13,640 00 

For com p<' II nation of the clerks and nie-»*'en'j;er 
in tlie olliec of tlie Uuarteriiiaster General. ... J6,440 00 

To (nnble the Secretnry of \Var to employ tem- 
porary elerks in the •irficeof the Uuarterniaslcr 
General on bounty land sirvioc 5,000 00 

For conip;".isaiion of the clerks and nn:s;.cnger 
in the otfice of tlie Paymaster General 12,'MO 00 

Fo^ coinpensiition of the clerks, iiie«:M'n2er, and 
laborer in the office of the Commissary (ten- 
eral 10,040 00 

For coiiipensatlon of the elerks and messenger 
in the office of the Surjieon Gi.'nenil 5,240 00 

For coinpeirsation of the clerk-*, iiies&eii<»er, and 
laborer in the office of Topographical Engi- 
neers 10,640 00 

For eompf^nt-ation of the elerks and messenger 
in the office of the Chief Engineer < 8,240 00 

For compensation of the clerk-* and messenger 
iu the office of the Colonel of Ordnance 12,240 00 

ContingCTit expenses of the War Department. 
Ollice of the Secretary of War : 
For blank-books, statitmery, books, maps, plans, 
extPfi clerk hire, and miscellaneous items 8,500 00 

OlRee of the Adjutant' General : 
For blank-books, bindinor, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous iieras 9,000 00 

Office of the Quartermaster General : 
For blank books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous iiems , 1,200 00 

Office of the Paymaster General : 

For blank-books, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items 500 00 

Office of the Commissary General : 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, advertis- 
ing, and mijiccltaneous items 9,.'>00 00 

Office of the Chief Engineer : 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and niis- 
^ cellancous items, including two daily Wash- 
* ington papers 900 00 

Office of the Surgeon General : 
For blank- bonks, binding, stationery, and mis- 
cellaneous items 400 00 

Office of the Colonel of Ordnance: 

For blank-books, binding, statioucry, and miscel- 
laneous items 950 00 

Office of the Colonel of Topographical Engi- 
neers : 
For blank-books, binding, stationery, and miscel- 
laneous items 1,9U0 00 

For the general purposes of the Northwest 
Executive Building. 

For compensation of four watchmen and tvro la- 
borers of the Northwest Executive building. .. 3,600 00 
Fur fUel, light, and miscellaneous items 4,0u0 00 

For the general purposes of the Building 
corner of F and iieventeenth streets. 

For compensation of Superintendent, four watch- 
men, and two laborers for said building 3,850 00 

For fuel, compensation of firemen, and miscel- 
laneous items 4,800 00 

J>/avy Department. 

For compensation of the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the clerks, messenger, assistant messenger, 
and laborer in his otfice d9y600 00 

For compensation of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance and Hydrography, and the clerks, 
messenger, and laborer in his office 12,340 00 

For coinnensation of the Chief of the Bureau of 
'Navy- Yards and Docks, and the clerks, mes- 
senger, and laltorer in his office 14,140 00 

For com[>ensation of the ('hief of the Bureau of 
Construction, Equipment, and Repairs, and of 
the Engineer in-Chief, and tite clerks, messen- 
ger, and laborers in his otfice 21,340 00 

For compensation of the clerks, messenger, and 
laborer in the Bureau of Provisions and Cloth- 
ing 8,840 00 

For compensation of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, and the clerks, messen- 
ger, and laborer in his office 9^0 00 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to pay the 
salary of Professor James P. Espy for the cur- 
rent fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and filty seven 2,000 00 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to pay the 
salary of Professor James P. Espy for the fis- 
cal vear endins the thirtietli of June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight 2,000 00 

Continseni Expenses of the ifary Department. 

Office Secretary of the Navy : 
For blank books, binding, stationery, nen'spa- 
pers, periodicals, and miscellaneous items..., 9,840 00 

Bureau of Ordnance and llydrograpliy : 
For blank- books, stationery, and niisceUaneout 
iteoM 750 00 



Bureau of Yards and Docks: 
For MtAiioner>, books, plans, and drawings $S£>0 00 

Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and Re- 
pairs: 

For blank- books', binding, stationery, printing, 
and niircelluucous ilents 800 00 

Bureau of Provisions and Clothing : 
For blank-books, stationery, and nii»ce|laneoii8 
iuma 700 00 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: 
For blank- books, stationery, and misceBaneous 
items 450 00 

For Uie general purposes of the SouUnceH 
Executive Building. 

For compensation of ft>ur watchmen of the 
Southwest Executive building $,400 00 

For contingent expenses of said building, rit : 
For labor, fuel, lighL«, and mii^cellaneous items.* 3,913 00 

Post Office Department. 

For comiM'iisaiion of the Potstniaster General. 
three Assit^iant Postmasters General, and 
the elerks, messenger, assistant messengers, 
watchmen, and laborers of s^aid Dtpartme at.. 157,900 00 

Conthigent cx|)enses of said Department : 

For blank -books, bindin-^ af»d staitoiH»ry, fbH 
for the (General Post Office building, including 
the Auditor's Ofliee, od, gas, and candies, 
printine, day watch:ucu, and for miscclLanf- 
oiis itcrms 10,000 00 

For repairs of the General Post Office hirllding, 
for olfiee furniture, glasin^f, |miiiting, white- 
wnsiiin?, and for keeping the fire-places and 
furnaces in order 3,000 00 

For the payment of lemporar)' clerk hire in the 
Post Ortieo Department, in vietv of the amount 
of extra labor growing out oi' the lettings of 
m.'iil contract" 600 00 

For compensation of clerks employed tempo- 
rarily in the office of the Poiitnia.'«H'r General 
prior to the thirty first December, eighiccn . 

hundred and Ai'iy-six 1,684 71 

Printing for (he Executive Departments. 

For paper and printing for the Exeentive De- 

Kartmeiib', including the p iper, printing, niid 
iiiding of the Annual Statements of ('om- 
merce and Navijiation of Uio United States, 
the Biennial Begistcr, and the pap<'r and print- 
ing of the annual estimates of appropriations, 58^16 00 

Min{ of the United Stalest. 
At Philadelpliia : * 

For salaries of tlif* Director, Treasurer, Awayer, 
Melter and Refiner, Chief Coiuer and En- 
graver, Assi.stant Assayer, Assibiant Melter 
and Refiner, and seven clerks 27.900 00 

For wages of workmen and adjusters 74,KOO OU 

For incidental and contingent expf^nses, includ- 
ing wastage, in addition to other nvnilahle 
funds ^ 75,000 00 

For specimens of ores and coins to bo reserved 
atthcMint »0 OO 

For trnnsporfation of bullion from New York 
assay office .to tlie United i^tatcs Mint for 
Coinage 10,000 00 

At San Fr&ncisco, California : 
For salaries of Superintendent, Treai»urer, As- 
sayor, Melter and Refiner, Coiner, and five 

clerks 96,000 00 

For wages of workmen and adjusters 175,000 00 

For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 
ing wastage, in addition . to other available 
funds 94,715 00 

At New Orleans : 
For salaricft of Superintendent, Treasurer, A«- 
snycr. Coiner, Melter and Refiner, and three 

clerks 17,700 OO 

For wages of workmen '. 27,000 00 

For incidental and contingent expenses, fnclad- 
ing wastage, in addition to otiter available 
funds .4K,90O0O 

At Chariottc, North Carolina : 
For salaries of Superintendent, Ooiner, Assayer, 

and clerk 6,000 00 

For wa?es of workmen 3,500 00 

For incidental and couiingeiii expenses, includ- 
ing wastage, in addition to other available 
funds 9,100 00 

At Dahlonega, Georgia : 
For salaries of Superintendent, Coiner, As^nyerj- 

and clerk 6,000 00 

For wa^es of workmen 9,t^80 <W 

For incidental and contingent expenses, includ- 
ing wastage, in addition to other available 

fund^ 2,500 00 

Assay Office, New York : 

For salaries of officers and clerks SM,700 00 

For wages of workmen, in addition to an avail- 
able balance of furaier appropriations 26,700 00 

Government in Uie Territories. 
Territory of Oregon : 
For salaries of Governor, three Judges, and Sec- 
retary 19,500 PO 

For contingent expenFcs of said Territory, 1,500 uO 

For compensation and mileage of the niembera 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 
and contingent expanses of tha Awembly 50,000 00 
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Territory of Minnesota : 
For Balaries of Governor, tbree Judges, and Bee- 

retaiy $9,300 60 

For couUngent expenses of said Territory 1,000 00 

For compettsation and mileage of the members 

of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 

and contingent expenses of the Assembly.... . 96,000 00 

Territory of New Mexico : 

For salaries of Governor, Sopaiioteodent of 
Indian Affairs tkiee Jiidges. and Secretary. . , 19,500 00 

For evotineent expenses of said Territory 1|000 00 

For cotfipensation and mUeikse of tbe members 
of tbe Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 
and contingent expesses of Uia Assembly .... 90,000 00 

To enable tbe Governor to employ an interpre- 
ter or trenslaior «. 500 00 

Territory of Utah : 

For salaries of Governor, Superintendent of In- 
dian Affairs, three Jadges, and Secretary ^,000 00 

For contingent expenses of said Territory 1,500 00 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 
and contingent expenses of the Assembly.... 90,000 00 

For cnntingcnt expenses of said Tcrrilonr, to 
ditichorgc such sums as the accnonting officers 
may deem to have been necessarily expended • 

by Uic executive of said Territory during the 
years eighteen hundred and flfty-nve, eigtiteen 
hundred and fifty-six, and eif^iteen hundred 

. and fiily-seven 1,327 30 

Territory of WaabingtOQ : 
For saliirie.4 of Governor, Superintendent of In- 
dian Affairs, three Judges, and Secretary.. . . . 19,500 00 

For contingent expenses of said Territory 1,500 00 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 
and contingent expenses of the Assembly.... 90,000 00 

Territory of Nebraska : 

For salaries of Governor, tbtee Judges, and Sec- 
retary 10,500 00 

For contingent expenses of said Territory 1,000 00 

For compensation and mileage of the membexa 
of the Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 
and contingent expenses of tbe Assembly.... 93,000 00 

Territory of Kansas : 

For salaries of Governor, three Judges, and Sec- 
retary.... 10,500 00 

For contingent expenses of said Territory 1,500 00 

For compensation and mileage of the members 
of tlie Legislative Assembly, officers, clerks, 
and contingent expenses of tlie Assembly.... 20,000 00 

For extraordinary expenses of the executive 
office 6,000 00 

Judiciary. 

For salarieeof the Chief Justice of the BupreoM 

Court and eight Associate J ustices 54,500 00 

For salaries of the district judges 101 ,250 00 

For salary of tbe circuit judge of Calll'omla. . . . 6,000 00 
For salnries of tbe Chief Justice of the District 
of Columbia, the Associate Judges, and the 
Judges of the Criminal Court and the Orphans' 
Court *. 11,700 00 

Office of tht JiUome^ General, 

For salaries of the Attorney General, and the 

clerks and messenger in his office .- 18,100 00 

For contingent e:(penses of the office of the 

Attorney General 1,500 00 

For purchase of laiv and necessary books, and 

binding, for the office of the Attorney General. l/iOO 00 
For the purchase of deficient State reports and 

atatutes for the offi ce of the Attorney General, 1 ,500 00 
For fuel and labor for tbe office of the Attorney 

General 500 CO 

For office fumitare and book-cases for office of 

the Attorney General^ 500 00 

For salaries of two commissioners to codify 

laws of the District of Columbia 9,500 00 

For salarv of the reporter of the decisions of the 

Supreme Court ^ 1,300 00 

For compensation of the district attorneys 11 ,560 00 

For compensation of the marshals 10,000' 00 

Independent TVeomry. 

For salaries of tlie Assistant Treasurers of the 
United States at New York, Boston, Charles- 
ton, and St. Louis 16,500 00 

For additional salary of the Treasorer of Che 

Nintat PliUadelpliia 1,000 00 

For additional salary of the Treasurer of the 

Bnmch Mint at Now Orienns 500 00 

For salary of additional clerk in office of Assist- 
ant Treasurer at Boston 1,900 00 

For salaries of clerks, messrngers^and watch- 
men in tbe office of the Assistant Treasurer at 
New York 13,000 00 

For salary of a clerk to the Treasurer of the 

Branch Mint at San Francisco, California. . . . 9,500 00 

For contingent expenses under tbe act for the 
safe keeping, collecting, transfer, and dis- 
bnr«ement of the public revenue, of sixth Au- 
gtMt, eighteen huiidred and forty- six, in addi- 
tion to premium received on transfer drafts. . . 10,000 00 

For compoTisation to special agents to examine 
tlie books, accounts, and money on hand of 
tbe seveial depositaries, under the act of sixA 
August, eighteen hundred and forty-six 5,000 00 

For compensation to such persons as may be 
de.sii^nated by tbe Secretary of the Treasury to 
receive and keep tlie public money, under the 
fiiloeiith sactioa of the act of sixth Augusti 



eighteen hundred and forty-six, for the addi- 
tional services required under that act, at the 
same rates provided in the act approved second 
March, eighteen hundred and fiily-threc, and 
under the same restrictions and limitations . . . ^,000 00 
For salaries of nine HUporviiiing and fifty local 
inspectors, appointed under act thirtieth Au- 

Eust, eighteen hundred and flfty-two, for the 
etter protection of the lives of passengers by 
steamboats, with traveling and other expenses 
incurred by them 80,000 00 

Expensei qfthe Collection qf Revenue fron 

Lands, 

To meet the expenses of collecting tbe revenue 

from the sale of public lands in the several 

States and Territories, in addition to the 

balances of former appropriations: 

For salaries and commissions of registers of land 

offices and receivers of public monevs 910,500 00 

For expenses of depositing publie moneys by 

receivers of public moneys 39,700 00 

For incidental expenses of the several land 
offices 15,500 00 

PenitenUary. 

For compensation of the^ Warden, clerk, pbysi. 
cian, chaplain, assistant keepers, guards, and 
mUtron of the Penitentiary of the District of 
Columbia 19,540 00 

For compensation of three Inspectors of said 
Penitentiary 750 00 

For the support and maintenance of said Peni- 
'tentiary 4,965 00 

For the preservation qf the CoUecliont qf the 
Exploring Expedition, 

For compensation of keepers, watchmen, and 
laborers there for. • 3,450 00 

For contingent expenses 900 00 

For the construction and erection c^ suitable 
cases to receive tbe collections of the United 
States exploring expedition, and othera, in 
geology, mineralogy, belonaiing to the United 
States, now in tbe Patent Office and elsewhere 
in Washington 15,000 00 

For the expense of the transfer of these collec- 
tions, and the permanent arrangement of the 
cases 9,000 OO 

For defraying the expenses of the Supreme, cir- 
cuit, and district courts of the United States, 
including tlie District of Columbia; al^o for 
jurors and witnes.'teti, in aid of the funds arising 
fh>m fines, penalties, and forfeitures incurred 
in the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-eighty and previous 
years ; and likewise for dcfraymg the expenses 
of suits in which the United States are con- 
cerned, and of prosecutions for oflenscs com- 
mitted against tlie United States, and for tlie 
safe -keeping of prisoners 1,000,000 00 

To pay for Airniture for the district court-room 
of the eastern district of Virginia, heretofore 
purchased by the mardhal of that district ^ 949 00 

For stationery, blank books, plans, drawings, and 
other contingent expenses of the office of Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings 250 00 

For compensation, in part, for the messenger in 
charge of the main furnace in tbe Capitol 490 00 

For compensation to the laborer in charge of the 
water closets in the Capitol 438 00 

For compensation to the public gardener 1,440 00 

For compensation of eighteen laborers employed ' 
in the public grounds and President's garden.. 10,800 00 

For compensation of the keeper of tlie western 
gate, Capitol square 876 00 

For compensation of two day watchmen em- 
ployed in tbe Capitol square 1,200 00 

For compensation of two night watchmen em- 
ployed at the President's house 1,200 00 

For compensation of the doorkeeper at tbe Pres- 
ident'sbouse 600 00 

For compensation of the assistant doorkeeper at 
the President's house 438 00 

For compensation of one night watchman em- 

fdoyed for the betterprotection of tbe buildings 
ying south of the Capitol, and used as public 
stables and carpenters' shops 600 00 

For extending the propagating department of the 
Botanic Garden, and introducing water into 
die same from the Capitol square, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings 2,600 00 

For compensation of two draw- keepers at die 
two bndges across tlie eastern branch of the 
Potomac, and for Hiel, oil, and lamps l,18il 00 

For compensation of tlie Auxiliary Guard, and 
ftiel and oil for lamps 19,400 00 

For furnace keeper at the President's house 365 00 

For procuring manure, tools, fuel, repairs, pur- 
chasing trees and shrubs for botanic gardens, 
to be expended under the direction of tbe Li- 
brary Committee of Congress 9,300 00 

For pay of h<Mticulturist, and assistants in tbe 
Botanic Garden and green-houses, to be ex- 

Ssnded under the direction of tbe Library 
ommittee of Congress 5,19150 

To enable the Secretary of State to employ one 
clerk of class two, and the Secretary of tbe 
Treasary to employ in the office of the Auditor 
of tbe Treasury for the Post Office Department, 
five clerks of class two. to the thirtieth of J une, 

eighteen hundred and fifty-eight [indeflnite.]' 

For the difference between the salary received 
by the late Secretary of Legation of the United 
Statea at Madrid, while acting as Chaagi d'Af- 



faires, in the years eigliteen hundred and fifty- 
two, eighteen hundred and fifty-tliroe, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, nnd eishteen hundred 
and fifty-five, and the salary to which he would 
have been entitled asCharg^ d'Afiaires for the 

same periods $2,706 13 

For the amount of an outfit of a Charge d'Afibares 4,5U0 00 

07,510,1*28 56 



By the act maki fig appropriations for certain civil 
expenses of the Grovernment for the year end- 
ing the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 
flAy-eight» 

Survey qfthe Cotat, 

For survey of the Atlantic and Gulf coast of the United 
States, (including compensation to superintendent and 
assistants, and excluding pay and emoluments of officers 
of the Army and Navy, and petty officers, and men of the 
Navy employed on the work) $950,000 00 

For continuing the survey of the western coast 
of the United States 130,000 00 

For continuing the survey of the Flori^ja reofs 
and keys, (excluding pay and emoluments of 
officers of the Army and Navy, and petty offi- 
cers, and men of the Navy employed on the 
work) 40,000 00 

For running a lino to connect the triangulation 
on the Atlantic coast witli tliat on the Gulf of 
Mexico, across the Florida peninsula 15,000 90 

For publishing the observations made in the prog- 
ress of the survey of the coast of the United 
Sutes 15,000 00 

For repairs and alterations of steamer Walker, 
and of sailing vessels employed in the coast 
survey 15,000 00 

For ruel and quarters, and for mileage and trans- 
portntion fur officers lyid enlisted soldiers of 
the Army serving in the Coast Survey, in cases 
no longer provided by the quartermaster's de- 
partment 10,000 00 

For the discharge of such miscellaneous claims 
not otherwise provided for as shall be admitted 
in due course of settlement ax the Treasury.... 5,000 00 

To supply tlie deficiency in tlie fund for the re- 
lief of eick and di.^abled seamen 150,000 00 

For continuing the Treasury extension 500,000 00 

For the continuation of the custom-house at 
Charleston, South Carolina 400,000 00 

For the continuation of the custom-house at New 
Orleans, Louisiana 300,000 00 

For the compensation of an additional appraiser 
general, to be employed in the districts or ports 
of Florida, Alabama, Missi»sippi, Louisiana, 
andTexas 3,500 OO 

For annual repairs of marine hospitals 95,009 00 

For annual repairs of custom-houses 30,000 00 

For inclosing, grading, and draining the lot of 
land recently putchased to enlarge the site of 
marine hospital at Mobile, Alabama 5,400 00 

For irvm shutters and bars for the windows of 
the custnm-hoasc at Wilmington, Delaware.. 1,000 00 

For contingent expenses incident to the con- 
struction of the custom-house at Ellsworth, 
Maine 1,500 00 

For grading and fencing grounds of the new 
custom-house at Uellast, Maine 5,000 00 

For the purpose of adding an additional story to 
the custom house and post office building at 
Petersburg, Virginia 30,000 00 

For finishing, repairing, refitting, and refurnish- 
ing the marine hospital at Paducah, Ken- 
tucky 5,000 OO 

For fencmg and grading tlie Hitc of the marine 
hospital at Evansvillc, Indiana, nnd for erect- 
ing stable, supplying water for kitchen, and 
other fixtures of eame 5,500 00 

For fencing and grading the gnmnds belonging 
to the marine ho>pitarat Portland, Maine, and 
for introducing water, erecting stables, remov- 
ing and repairmg old building for pest-houre, 
and putting in kitchen ranges 16,000 00 

Light'House Establishment, 

For suppijing five hundred and eleven light- 
' houses and beacon-lights with oil, glass chiin- 
neyt:, wicks, chnmoi^ tkins, polishing powder, 
whiting and cleaning materials, iranKporta- 
tion and other necessary ex pennies of the itanto, 
repairing and keeping in repair the lighting 

apparatus 393,357 S3 

For repairs and incidental exi>enses, refitting 
and improvements of all the ligbt-huuses and 

buildings connected tliercwitb 173,289 21 

For salaries of five hundriid and forty-three 
keepers of light-houses and light beacons, and 

their assismnts 317,5XK) 00 

For salaries of fifty-two keepers of light-ressels, 29,750 00 
For seamen's wages, repairs, supplies, and inci- 
dental expenses of fifty- two light-vessels 199,589 OO 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, painting, re- 
pairing, remooring, and sunplying losses of 
buoys and day-beacons, ano for chains and 
■inkers for the same, and for coloring and 

numbering all the buoys ...107,228 78 

For expenses of visiting and inspecting lights, 

• and otiier aids to navigation 2,000 00 

For commissions, at two and a half per centum, 
. to such superintendents as are entitled to the 
same under the proviso to the act of third 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, enti- 
tled *Mn act making appropriations for the 
civil and diplomatic expenses of Government 
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for the year ending June ihirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and fiAy-two, and for other pur- 

Eoses," on the amount that may be dUbursed 
y tliero $8,000 00 

For the coasts of California, <!>regon, and 
Washington : 

For oil and other supplies for twenty-three lights, 
cleaning materials of all kinds, and trans- 
portation of the same, expenses of keeping 
lamps and machinery in repair, publishing 
notices to mariners of changes of aids to nav- 
igation 45,328 75 

For repairs and incidental expenses of twenty- 
three lights, and buildings connected there- 
with 24,5«3 00 

For salaries of forty-six keepers and assilUnt 
keepers of light-houses, at an average not ex- 
ceeding eight hundred dollars per annum .... 96,6U0 00 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, repairing, rc- 
moonng. and supplying losses of floating bea- 
cons ana buoys, and chains and sinkers for the 
same, and for coloring and numbering all the 
buoys 22,500 00 

For commissions at twoand-a-half per centmn, 
to such superintendents as are entitled to the 
same under the provL«o to the act of third of 
March, eighteen hundred and fifly-one, enti- 
tled "An act making appropriations for the 
civil and diplomatic expenses of Government 
for the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and filly-two, and for other purposes," 
on the amount that may be disbursed by them, 1,000 00 

For maintenance of the vessel provided for by 
the act of eigliteenth August, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, for inspection and trans- 
)x>rtaiion purposes 30,000 00 

For rebuilding the li}!ht-honse destroyed by the 
gale of September, cigiiteen hundred and fifly- 
six, at Cape 8t. Blas^ Florida 20,000 00 

Fur rebuilding and fitting with dm order appa- 
ratus the light-house at Fire Island, to mark 
the approach to the harbor of New York 40,000 00 

For rebuilding and fitting with first order appa- 
ratus the light-liousc at Cape May, entrance to 
the Delaware Bay, New Jersey 40,000 00 

For rebuilding and fitting with suitable lens ap- 
paratus the lighr-hoiise at Body's Island, North 
Carolina 25,000 00 

For rebuilding and fitting with fir^t order appa- 
ratus the light- house at Cape Lookout, North 
Carolina.. 45,000 00 

For completing the light-house at or near the 
north pier head at Chicago, Illinois, and for 
protecting the tiame, in addition to the balances 
of previous appropriations made prior to the 
thirty-first August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two ^ ®,785 02 

For fuel and quarters for officers of the Army 
serving on light-house duty, the payment of 
which is no longer provided for by the quarter- 
master's depnrtmcnt 6,508 88 

For restoring the light house works near Coffin's 
Patches, Florida, to their condition prior to 
the hurricane of twenty- seventh and twenty- 
eighth of August, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six 29,0p3 81 

For compensation of two superintendents for the 
life-stations on tlie coa!<ts of Long Island and 
New Jersey 2,061 14 

For compensation of filty-four keepers of sta- 
tions 7,123 80 

For contingencies of life-stations on the coasts 
of Long Island and New Jersey 15,000 00 

Survey of Ike Public Lands. 

For surveying the pultlic londs, (exclusive of 
California, Oregon, VVashins^ioii, New Mexico, 
Kansas, Nebrui»ka, and Utah.) including inci- 
dental expenses, and i!;Iand surveys in the 
interior, and all otiier s[>ccial and difiicult 
surveys demanding augmented rates, to be ap- 
portioned and applied to the several surveying 
districts, according to the exigencies of the 
public service, including expenses of selecting 
swamp land:! and the compensation and ex- 
penses to survey or to locate private land 
claims in Louisiana, in addition to the unex- 
pended balanccit or all I'oruicr appropriaiionei, 100,0(K) 00 

For completing the survt*y of towns and villages 
in Mis-sonri %QO0 00 

For correcting erroneou;« and dorootive lines of 
public and privatr; nurvcys i:i Ilii^oi^«au(l Mis- 
souri, at a rate not cxoccdins bi.v dollars i)er 
mile 2,000 00 

For surveying in Loui<iiana, at augmented rates 
now authorized by law / 4,766 00 

For surveying tlic public lands find private land 
claims in California, inclmliiia: oiTice cnpt'.ii^es 
incident to tlic survey of claims, and to be 
disbursed at the rates prescribed bylawfortlie 
dift'ercnt kinds of work 109,000 00 

For surveying t^tandard, pirallel, and meridian 
lines in vVashini^ton T<'rriiory 7,500 00 

For siurveying tuwn»hip and snbdivisional lines 
in Washington Terciiory,nia rate not exceed- 
ing twelve dollars per init(^ 20,000 00 

For continuing the survey of ba«c, meridian, 
standard parallels, township, and sectuin hues 
in New Mexico 50,000 00 

For surveying the necesj?ary base, meridian, 
standard parallels, tnwni^hip, and Kftction lines 
in Kan-<ias and Nebraska, also outlines of In- 
dian reser\'acion8 50,000 00 

For continuing the survey of tiie bai<e, meridian, 
correction parallds, towni>hip, and section 
lines in the Territory of Utali 50,000 00 



For preparing the unfinished records of public 
and private surveys, to be transferred to the 
State authorities, under the provisions of the 
act of twelfth June, eighteen hundred and 
forty, in those districts »/here the surveys are 
abou^being completed 912,000 00 

For resurvey and examination of the survey of 
the public lands in those States where the 
ofiices of the surveyors general have been, or 
shall be, closed, under the acts of the twelfth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty, and twenty- 
second January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three, including two thounand dollars for the 
salary qf the clerk detailed to this special ser- 
vice in the General Laud Office 2,500 00 

For continuing tlie survey of the keys off tlie 
coast of Florida by the oflicers of tlie Coast 
Survey 30,000 00 

For continuing the survey of Uie islands off the 
coast of California by the officers of ilie Coast 
Survey s,.t 40,000 00 

For drawings to illtistrate the report of the Com- 
missioner of Patents for the year eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-seven 6,000 00 

For flooring the basement rooms in the old por- 
tion of the Patent Oflice building to make them 
fit for business purposes, painting the interior 
of said building, repairing roof, and for other 
incidental repairs 8,00(^00 

For preparing the saloon of the west wing of tlie 
Patent Oflicc for the reception of models for 
patents, and for fitting up and furnishing the 
same witli suitable cases 50,000 00 

For the utipport, clotliing, and medical treatment 
of tlie insane of tlie District of Columbia, and 
of the Army and Navy, at the Asylum in said * 
District, including five hundred dollars for 
books and incidental expenses 20,500 00 

For purchaKO of agrici^tural and horticultural 
implemcnbt, and for tiio improvement of the 
grounds of tiie insane asylum of the District 
of Columbia, including farm and garden 5,000 00 

For casual repairs of the Patent Oflice building, 3,000 00 

For continuing thc'crection of the north front of 
the Patent Oflice building, for the accommoda- 
tion of the Department of the Interior 200,000 00 

For support, care, and medical treatment of tran- 
sient paupers, medical and surgical patients in 
Washington Inflrinary 3,000 00 

For purclKisc of manure for tfie public grounds.. 1,000 00 

For hire of carts on thn public grounds 1,000 00 

For purchase and repair of tools used in the pub- 
lic grounds 500 00 

For purchase of trees and tree- boxes, to replace 
where necessary such as have been planted 
by the United States, and the repair of pave- 
ments in front of the pubUc grounds 5,000 00 

For annual repairs of the Capitol, water-closets, 
public stables, water pipes, pavements ana 
other walks within the Capitol square, broken 
glass and locks 6,000 00 

For annual repairs of the President's House and 
f\imiture, (including the painting of the East 
room and entire wood work of the interior, 
fitting" up the water-closets and cisterns, and 
making other necessary improvements,) im- 
provement of grounds, purchasing trees and 
jjlants for garden, and making hot-oeds there- 
m, and contingent pxpense^ incident tlierotq... 11,000 00 

For rcfumidhing the Prei>ideni'd House, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of tlie President, 
in addition to tlie pnicecda of the sale of such 
of the furniture and equFpage as may be 
decayed and unfit for use » 20,000 00 

For fuel, in part, for the President's House 1,800 00 

For lighting the President's House and Capitol, 
the public grounds around them and arouna 
tlie executive offices, and Pennsylvania ave- 
nue 27,000 00 

For purchase of books for library at the Execu- 
tive Mmision, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of tlie President of tlie United Suites. . . . 250 OC^ 

For erecting cast-iron lamp posts and lighting the 
same witli gas, from tlie western terminus of 
Pcnn!«ylvania avenue, through Bridge and High 
streets, in Georgetown 4,000 00 

For compensation to Alfred L. Rives, civil engi- 
neer, and paying the incidental expenses in 
making tiurvcy^i, drawings, specifications, and 
estimates for a bridge across the Potomac, 
under an act of Congress 6,410 77 

For repairs of the Potomac, Navy- Yard, and 
upper bridgesi 6,000 00 

For repairs of Pennsylvania avenue. 3,0U0 00 

For public reservation number two and Lafayette 
square 3,000 00 

For taking care of the grounds south of the Pres- 
ident'i* Hou.se, continuing tlic improvements 
of the sanio, and keeping them in order 3,000 00 

For the erection of stables and conservatory at 
the Pre^i<knl's House, to replace tliosc about 
to be taken down to make room for the exten< 
Bion of the Treasury building 20,000 00 

For tlic preservation and improvement of the 
circle at the intersection of Pennsylvania and 
New Hampshire avenues and K and Twenty- 
Third streets 1,500 00 

For completing Uie grading and graveling Now 
Jersey avenue from north D street to New 
Yorkaveniie 7,000 00 

For the jiaymcnt of laborers employed in shovel- 
ing snow from thn walks to and around the 
Capitol, the President's House, and other 
public building:* 500 00 

For repairs of water pipes 5U0 00 

For continuing Wochington aqueduct 1,000,000 00 



For continuing the improvement of Judiciary 
square, repairing fences, and completing the 

pavement around the same $6/)00 00 

For completing the improvement of the grounds 

ofthe Botanic Garden 1,000 00 

For continuing the grading and planting with 

trees' the unimproved portion of the Mail 10,000 00 

For repairs of the furnaces under the Senate 

Chamber and Supreme Court rooms 500 00 

For United States Capitol extension 900,000 00 

For continuing the work of the new dome of the 

Capitol 500,000 00 

For extension of the General Post Oflice 900,000 00 

For enlarging the building for a custom- boose, 
post oflice, and court room, at Buffalo, New 
York 121,000 00 

For incidentals 19,100 00 

For enlarging the building for a custom-bouae, 
post office, and court-house at Chicago, Uli- 
nois ,....200^000 00 

For incidental expenses 20,000 00 

For tJie construction of a custom-house. United 
States court-rooms, and poet office, at Cairo, 
Illinois SOfiOO 00 

For the construction of warehouses at Quaran- 
tine Station, on the Mississippi river, below 
New Orleans T. 50,000 00 

For'the continuation and completion ofthe cus- 
tom-house, port office, &c., at Dubuque, lowm, 90,000 00 

For contingencies ....... 9JO0O 00 

For flagging footway in the Congressional Bury- 
ing-Ground, from the entrance of the same to 
the Government vault 9,900 00 

For tlie collectiod of agricultural statistics, inves- 
tigations for promoting agriculture and rural 
economy, and Uie procurement and distribution 
of cuttings and seeds, to be expended under 
the direction of the Commusioncr of Patents. . 60/100 00 

To enable the Commissioner of Patents to col- 
lect and report information in relation to the 
consumption of cotton in the several countries 
oftlie world 3,500 00 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to pay 
the superintendent of the building occupied 
by said Secretary and his Deplartment m>m 
the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-flve, to the thirfietli June, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-eight, tlie allowance to be made 
to such superintendent with his salary as clerk 
not to exceed two thousand dollars per annum, TOO 00 

For flagging the main avenue in the Botanic 
Garden, and Ibr stone gutter for same ........ 3,360 00 

For the conftruction of a wooden bridge, with a 
double track, across the canal on the line of 
Maine avenue 1,500 OO 

For amount due the contractors on the construe- 
Uon of the marine hospital at Vicksbui^ , Mis- 
sissippi 1,762 58 

For the continuation and completion of the f 

United States court-house and post office at 
Indianapolis, Indiana 67,000 OO 

For contingencies 6,700 00 

For the continuation and completion of the 
buildings for the United States courts and post 
office at Rutland and Windsor, Vermont, forty 
thousand ddllars each BOfiOO 00 

For contingencies I , • 8^000 00 

For completing and fitting up the post office in 
the building erected for a custom-house and 
post office at Cincinnati 4,338 90 

For completing the custom-house at Belfast, 
Maine, and mr furnishing the same 3,500 00 

For contingenciee 350 00 

For completing the custom-boose at Bath, 
Maine 5,500 00 

For fencing and grading the site of the custom- 
house at Bath, Maine 10,000 00 

For enlarging the custom-house at Ogdensburg, 
New York, and providing for the uses of the. 
United States courts and Uiehr Federal officers, 50,000 00 

For contingencies ....4 5,000 00 

For repaying Pennsylvania avenue at the inter- 
section of Seventh street, the width of said 
street, on the plan known as " Belgiaa pave- 
ment" 5,000 00 

For. furni<*liiiig lamp posts and tamps on the 
north, east, and west sides of Lafkyette square, 
and for taking up and relaying the footways 
on the south side of said square, and under- 
draining tiie same 1,350 00 

For expenses of packing and distributing the 
Congressional joumnls and documents in 
pursuance of the provisions contained tu the 
Joint resolution ot Congress, approved twen- 
ty-eighth January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
seven 22,000 00 

For a small class revenue cutter, to be located 
in the collection district of Key West... ..... 5,500 00 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to cause 
such experiments and analyses of diflt;rent beds 
of ore as to test whether any of such ores, in 
their native state, possess alloys that will resist 
the tendency to oxydise to a greater extent 
than others, and to ascertain under what cir- 
cumstances they are found, and where, in 
order to facilitate the proper selections of iron 
for public works 8,500 00 

For completing and furnishing the building pur- 
chase(l of the Bank of Pennsylvania, to adant 
it to the uses of a post office in the city of Phil- 
adelphia 100,000 00 

For expenses of loans and Treasury notes, being 
BO much ofthe amount of such appropriation 
heretofore made as was carried to the siirpius 
fund on the UiirtieUi June, eighteen hundred 
and nf\y-bix, which is hereby reappropriaied, 5,000 00 
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To enable the President of the United States to 
carry into effect the act of Congress of the third 
March, eighteen hundred and nineteen, and 
ajiy suosequcnt acts now in force for the sup- 
pre«sion of tlic slave trade $6,000 00 

To enatHe the Secretary of State to pay for the 
serrices of Dr. James Morrow as a^culturist 
to the Japan expedition under Commodore 
Perry, such sum as shall be found due under 
tlic act for his relief, approved eight«}enth Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred and fifty seven 5,995 60 

For the erection of a temporary capitol for Wash- 
ington Territory 30,000 00 

For a penitentiary in the same Territory, inclu- • 
aiveoftlie sites of the buildings 90,000 GO 

To enable the Committee on the Library to con- 
tmcl with Mr. Healy for a series of portraits of 
the Presidents of the United Slates for the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion, or, in the discretion of the 
committee, to purchase such of Stuart's por- 
traits of the Presidents as shall be for sale .... 5,000 00 

For building a court-house and post office at Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina 50,000 00 

For building a court- house and pout o0ce at Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina 50,000 00 

For building a court-house at Madison, Wiscon- ■ 
sin 50,000 00 

For a court-boose and post office at Memptiis, in 
the State of Tennessee..., , 50,000 00 

For a building at Tallahassee, Florida, to accom- 
modate the United States courts and post office, 50,00Q 00 

To supply a deficiency in the appropriation for , 
the salaries of the. judges of tiie circuit and or- 
phans' courts of the District of Columbia, for 
the year ending Jnne thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and filVy-eight 4,050 00 

For the completion of the United States court- 
house and post office at Key West, Ftorida. . . 30,000 00 

For contingencies 3,000 00 

For a suitable site for the same .tindeflnite.j 

To cnabfe the President of the United States to 
appoint or employ, in his official household, 
the followuig officers, to wit ; one private sec- 
retary, at an annual salary of two thousand 
five hundred dollars ; one i>tewaid, at an an- 
nual salary of twelve hundred dollars, who 
shall, under the direction of the President, 
have charge of, and be reHoonsible for, the plate 
and (hmitnre of the President's ManniolT and 
shall diHChaige such other duties as the Presi- 
dent may assign him ; and one messenger, at 
an annual ealary of nine hundred dollars; to 
the thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-eight [Indefinite.] 

For contingent expenses of the cxecntivc office, 
including stationery therefor, to be expended 
under the direction of the President, from Uie 
date of thiji act to the thirtlctli June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight 750 00 

For continuing the system of protecting human • 

life from shipwriKsk, as heretofore established, 
by life-boats and other means, on the coast of 
Massachusetts ; the said sum to be expended 
"by the Boston Humane Society, under the 
direction and control of 4he Secretary of the 
Treasury 10,000 00 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to cause 
to be constructed at the city of Boston, in the * 
Slate of Ma8sachu:}etts, a suitable fire-proof 

>^ building for the accommodation of the circuit 
and district courts of the United States 100,000 00 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to em- 
ploy in the office of Indian affairs, five tem- 
porary clerks dnruig the fiscal year 7,000 00 

To enable the proper accounting officers of the 
Treasury to reexamine the account between 
the United States and tlio State of Mar>'land. 
as the same was, from time to time, adjusted 
under the act passed on the thirteenth May, 
one thousand eight hundred And twenty six. 
entitled ** An act authorizing the payment or 
interest due to the Slate of Maryland," and 
on such reexamination to ansume the sums 
expended by the State of Maryland for the 
use and benefit of the UniteiK Suites, and the 
sums refunded and repaid by the United States 
to the said State, and the times of such pay- 
ments, as being correctly stated in tlie ftccount 
as the same has heretofore been passed at the 
Treasury Department ; but in the calculation . 
of interests due under the act aforesaid, the 
following rules shall be observed, to wit : In- 
terest shall be calculated up to the time of any 
payment made. To this interest the payment 
shall be first applied, and if it exceed the in- 
terest due. Uie balance shall be applied to 
diminish the principal. If the payment fhll 
short of the interest, the balance of interest 
shall not be added to the principal so as to 
poduce interest. Second interest shall be al- 
lowed the State of Maryland on such sums 
onlvon which the said State either paid interest 
or Inst interest by the transfer of an interest 
bearing fund .*... [Indefinite] 

98,315,932 73 



By the act to supply Deficiencies in the appro- 
priations for the service of the fiscal year end- 
ing the thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-seven. 

For the compensation of the officers, clerks, messengers, 
and others, receiving an anniULl salary in the service 
of the Senate, viz ; 



For an addiiinual messenger from fir^t Febni&ry to the 
thirtieth Juno, eijihtcen hundred and filly-seven, at 
twelve hundred dollars per annum $493 68 

For increase of compensation of the euprrin- 
tendentin charge of the Senate furnaces, from 
fourteenth Au:;ust, cigbtcrn hundred and titty- 
slx, to thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and 
fif\y-8eveii, at uno hundred and twenty dollars 

per annum in addition to former salary 104 78 

For contingent expenses of the Senate, vis : 

For the Congressional Globe, and binding the 

same. /1 3,286 62 

For the Contingent £arpeiwes o/ the Senate. 

For clerks to committees, pages, police, hones 
and carry-alls 14,701 00 

For stationery 4,000 00 

For reporting proceedings 16,797 44 

For miscellaneous items.. 9,600' 00 

For clothing for the Army, camp and garrison 
equipage 333,056 18 

For the regular supplies of the quiurtermaster's 
denartmcnt, consisting of fuel for the officers, 
enlisted men, guard, hospital,storehouses, and 
olfices, forage in kind for the horses, mules, 
aiul oxen of the quartermaster's department 
at the several pdsts and stations, and with the 
armies in the field ; for the horses of the two 
regiments of dragoons,. the two regiments of 
cavalry, the regiment of mounted riflemen, the 
companies of light artiNery, and such compan- 
ies of infimtry as may be mounted, and for the 
authorized number of officers' horses when 
serving in the field and at the outposts; of 
straw fbr soldiers* bedding, and of stationery, 
including company and other blank-books for 
the Army, certificates fbr discharged soldiers, 
blank forms for the pay and quartermaster's 
departments, and for the printing of division 
and department orders, Army regulations, and 
reports .900,000 00 

For the increased compensation of clerks in the 
assay office in New York, authorized by the 
act of tliird March, eigliteen hundred and fifty- 
five 9,000 00 

For the incidental and contingent expenses of 
the branch 3Itnt ot Sau Francisco, California, 40,000 00 

For the salary of the surveyor general of Utah 
Territory, for the fiscal year ending thirtieth 
J une, eighteen hundred tmd fiily-five 50 00 

For amount due for the construction of the ma- 
rine hospital at Vicksburg, Mississippi . . .' 763 58 

For amount necessary to complete the custom- 
house at Louisville, Kentucky 40,000 00 

For amount necessary to complete the custom- 
house at Bath, Maine 5,500 00 

For compensation of two clerks in the Depart- 
ment of State, authorized by the act of Con- 
gress approved eighteenth August, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, beingfrism the eighteenth 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, to the 
thirtieth of June, eighteen hundred and flfty« 
seven 3,130 43 

For contingent expemes of the Home of Repre- 
sentative*, viz : 

For folding documents, including folding paper, 
envelopes, and other folding materials 90,000 00 

For furniture, repairs, and boxes for members.. 9,0(!0 00 

For laborers 3,000 00 

To indemnify the clerk for such sums as he may 
have expended for books under resolution of 
House of Representatives of July seventh, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, and to en- 
able him under said resolution to I'Umish for 
each member and delegate of the House of 
Representatives, who has nnt heretofore re- 
ceived the same, the following enumerated 
books, viz : Gales & Senton's Register of De- 
bates, Congressional Globe and Appendix, 
Public Land Laws, Instructions and Opinions, 
Elliott's De^aten, Diplomatic Correspondence, 
Opinions of the Attorneys General, in five 
volumes. Finance Reports, Gales & Seaton*s 
Annal's of Congress, John Adams's works, 
JcflTenson's workn, ^o be supplied (tom the 
numbers of said work now in charge of the 
Librarian, Hickey's Constitution, and Mayo 
and Moulton's Pension and Bounty Land 
Laws 138,000 00 

Contingent expenses House of Representa- 
tives : 

For stationery 8,5.50 00 

For raiscelloncous items 5,000 00 

For the purchase of one hundred and forty-two 
copies of the first and tenth volumes of the 
works of John Adams, for the members of the 

Thirty-Second Congress 639 00 

For the reappropriation nf five hundred and 
eighty-five dollars heretofore carried to the 
surplus Amd, being the amount appropriated 
for the engraving of flfty-nne thousand five 
hundred and twenty copies of the mechanical 

Eart of the Patent Office Report for eighteen 
undred and fifty-one-twn 585 00 

To supply the deficiency in the appropriation for 
books for members of the Thirty-Third Con- 
gress.... 3,000 00 

For Canttol |K>lice 900 00 

To enablp the Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives to pay to John C. Rives the additional 
compensation for the Congressional Globe and 
Appendix provided in the sixteenth section of 
the act making appropriation for certain civil 
expenses of the Government for the year end- 
ing thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and flfty- 
seven ll|174 69 



To onahio John C. Rives to pay to the reporters 
of the Houi'e the uiiual additional compensa- 
tion for reporting the debates of the present 
s(><«>ion, t'\^\M hundred donar.'< each $4,000 00 

For the completion of the printing heretofore 
ordered by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, and paper lor tlie nuuc 950,000 00 

For fees of witnesses in behalf of the Govern- 
ment in the Court of Claim**, and of agents or 
attorn oy.<) to be appointed by the Solicitor 
thereof to attend to the taking of depositions . . 5,000 00 

Am\y, 

To meet the expenses of nurses and attendants, 
authorized by the third Keciioii of the act of * 
sixteenth Aujusit, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
six, entitled *'Au act providing for a ncces- 
sar>' increase and hotter orgauiisalion of the 
medical and hospital deparuuentofthc Army,'* 
f^om the date of said act to tliirtietli June, 
eighteen hundred and flity-suven 93,000 00 

For a reappropriation of fitly iliousond dollars 
of the balance of the appropri.ition for the 
medical and hoj>pital departments, which was 
carried to the surplus fund thirtieth Juntf, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-tliree, for the pay- 
ment of claims applicable to said deportment, 
accruing during the war with Mexico, and not 
yet settled by the Treasury Departniviit 50,000 00 

For transportation of tlie Army, including the 
baggage of the troops when moving either by 
land or water, of clothing, camp, and garri- 
son equipage from the depoLat Philadelphia 
to the several posts ahd Anuy depob*, horse 
equipments, and of subtii^tence front tlie 
places of purchase and from the places of 
delivery, under contract, to such placci« as the 
circumstances of tlie service may require it to 
be sent, of ordnance or ordnance stores and 
small-arms, from the founderies and arsenals 
to the arsenals, fortifications, frontier posts, 
and Army depots; freights, wbariage. tolls, 
and forages; for the purchase and hire of 
horses, mules, and oxen, and the purcbas» 
and repair of wagons, carts, drays, ships and 
other sea-going vessels, and boats for tlie trans- 
portation of supplies and for garrison purifoses ; 
for drnyage and cartage at the several no^ts, 
hire of teamsters, transportation of funas for 
the pay and other disbiirmng departments, Uie 
expense of sailing public transports on the 
various rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and for procuring water 
at such posts OS from their siluatiou require 
that it be brought from a distance 700,000 00 

For completing Uie repairs of the branch Mint at 
New Orieans and rendering Uie same fire- 
proof , « 190,661 00 

For seamen's wagetf, repairs and incidental ex- 
penses of li^ht vessels, occasioned by dam- 
ages, loss ot moorings, and for necessary ex- 
penses in recovering said vessels broken adrift 
during the late storms and freshets, and by 
floating ice 40,105 69 

For expenses of raising, cleaning, painUng, re- 

E airing, remooring, and supplying losses of 
uoys, and for chains and sinkers, occas-ioned 
by damage, losses, and for necessary expenses 
in recovering and restoring buoys ana their 
appendages during the late storms and freshets 
and by floaUngics 37,509 60 

For restoring spindles and repairing day-beacons 
destroyed or damaged by the late storms, 
freshets, and floating ice 14,550 00 

For defraying expenses of Uie defense of suits 
agaioRt the United States for lands occupied 
by marine hospitals, light-houses, and forUnca- 
tions at the harbor of San Francisco, Califor- 
nia 30,000 00 

To defray expenses incurred in preparing plans 
and esUinates of cost of a new Jail for the Dis- 
trict of Colimibla, and of a building fbr the 
proper accommodation of the Department of 
tho Interior 500 00 

For the extra conipensaUon given by each of tho 
two Houses of Congress, in the yeor eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six to its officers and ero- 
pioy<« .* [Indefinite.] 

$9,135,013 60 



Act making appropriations for the Naval Service 
for the year ending the thirtieth of June, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-eight. 

For pay of commission, warrant, and petty officers and sea- 
men, including Engineer Corps of the Navy, $3,855,450 00 

For provi.sions for commission, warfant. and 
petty officers and seamen, including engineers 
find marines attached to vessels for sea -ser- 
vice 850,450 00 

For increase, repair, armament, and equipment 
of the Navy, including the wear and tear of 
vessels in commission, fuel for steamers, and 
purchase of hemp for the Navy 3,877,000 00 

For ordnance and ordnance stores and smaU- 
arms, including incidental expenses 304,000 00 

For contingent expenses that may accrue for Uie 
following purposes, viz : Freight and transpor- 
taUon, printing and stationery, adverUsing in 
newspapers, books, maps, models, and draw - 
ings, purchase and repair of fire-engines and 
machinery, repairs of and attending to steam 
engines in navy-yards, purchase and mainle- 
uoQce of horses and oxtn, and drauing teooM, 
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carts, timber wbeets, «id the purcbase and 
repairs of workmen'! toolM, postage of public 
letters, fuel, oil, and candles for navy-yarda 
and shore-stations, pay of watchmen, and in- 
cidental labor not chargeable to nnv other ap- 
propriation, transportation to and labor attend- 
ing the deUvory of provisions and stores on 
foreign stations, wharfage, dockage, and rent, 
traveling expenses of officers anduthera under 
orders, Aineral expenses, store and ofRee rent, 
stationery, fuel, commissions and pay of clerks 
to navy agents and storekeepers, nags, awn- 
ings, and packing boxes, premiums and otiier 
expenses of recruiting, apprehending deserters, 
per diem pay to persons attending courts-mar- 
tial and courts of inquiry, and other services 
authopzed by law, pay to judges-advocate, 
pilotage and towage of vessels, and assistance 
to vessels in distress, bills of health and quar- 
antine expenses of vestiels of the United States 

Navy in foreign ports 6880,000 00 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to arm and 
man the ordnance ship Plymouth at the Wash- 
ington Navy- Yard , with a view to the improve- 
ment of oidnance and gunnery practice 40,000 00 

Maeikb Coeps. 

For pay of the officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, musicians, and privates, clerks, messen- 
gers, stewards, and servants, for rations and 
clothing for servants, subsistence and addi- 
tional rations for Ave years' service of officere, 
for undrawn clothing and rations, bounties for 
re«nlistments, and pay for unexpired terms of 

previous service 359,691 68 

For provisions for'marines serving on shore .... 54,531 00 

For clothing 55,064 00 

Forfuel 20,281 00 

For military stores, repairs of arms, pay of arm- 
orer, for accoutcrments, ordnance stores, flags, 

drumH, fifes, and musical instnimentsi 9,000 00 

For transportation of officers and troops, and 

expeflses of recruiting 13,000 00 

For repairs of barracks, and rent of temporary 

barracks and offices 8,000 00 

For contingencies, viz : Freight, ferriage, toll, 
cartage, and wharfage ,compenMit{on tojudges,- 
advocate, per diem for attending courts-mar- 
tial and courts of inquiry, for con:3tant labtor, 
bouse rent in lieu of quarters, burial of de- 
ceased marines, printing, stationery, postage, 
apprehension of deserters, oil, candles, gas, 
forage, straw, funiiture, bed-sacks, spades, 
shovels, axes, picks, carpenters' tools, keep or 
a horse for the messenger, pay of matron, 
washerwoman, and porter at the hospital head- 
quarters, and for the building of two cisterns 
at headquarter? 92,500 00 

Natt-Yards. 

For the censtnictioa and completioo of works, 
and for the current repairs at tha several 
nwy-yards, viz : 

Portsmouth^ AVto Hvmpstnre. 

For removing ledge, coal- bouse, offices, and 
muner-room, tank-shed, lodge for ordinary, 
engine-house, for preparing moorings for the 
deep basin, repain of all kinds 194|49B 00 

Boston. 

For additional story to packing- house and pur- 
ser's store; embankment around machine- 
shop; gutters for ropo- walk; extension of dry- 
dock ; for completion of fnundcry, machine, 
and boiler-shop; completing dock engine, 
dredge- boat and scows; reservoir; water- 
elosets and floating stages; repairs of all 
kinds 380,310 00 

Mw York, 

For reservoir, yard fisnce, water-closett, and 
liglitnine lods : paviaffaa<l flagging; repairs of 
dry-dock ; quay wall ; dredsing ; engine- house ; 
completing foundery, machine and boiler shop; 
completing emithery, saw-mill, and carpen- 
ters' shop; timber shed; heating plumbers' 
and block sliop ; machinery for foundery. boiler 
shop, sroithery, and coffbp-mill ; filling m new 
purchase; repairs oY all kmds 386,173 00 

For the construction of a sewer upon Flushing * 
avenue to Vanderbilt'tf avenue, thence through 
the United States grounds to the Wallaboot 
Water 60,000 00 

PkUttdeljthia, 

For addition to amitherv, addition to engtoe- 
houae, dredging channe'ls, repairs of all kinds, 73,075 00 

WoMhington, 

For completing slotting machine ; grading and 
filling yard ; dredging ; muster office ; machin- 
ery and tools ; lepaira of all kinds 119,016 00 

Jfvrfolk. 

For quay wall and dredging : extension of boiler 
and forge shop ; a timber shed ; commencing 
ship house number forty-eight; commencing 
victualing establishment and purser's store; 
furnaces, cranes, and tools for foundery ; spar 
6hed ; comfyeting ship- bouse B ; shed number 
forty-eight, and store- house nuinber fourteen; 
completing dock engine and carpenters' shop ; 
repain of all kinda 356,813 00 



Pensacola. 

For extension of granite wharf; foundery ; dredg- 
ing; launching ship; improving spar pond and 
railway to same ; completing fire engine-house, 
rail tracks, steam, box, pitch, and oil houses ; 
repairs of all kinds ^...^903,000 00 

JUare hland. 

For timber shed, with mold loft above ; coopers' 
and paint shop, with tank shed ; coppersmiths', 
tinners', and (lumbers* shops ; two blocks of 
officers' bouses; two cisterns; permanent* 
wharf, mooring piers, grading and pavii^^ ; ra- 
pairsof all kinds 399,806 09 

Saekett'a Harbor. 

For repairs of ship-house, feacea, and other 
buildings 1,000 00 

Hospitals. 

For the construction and completion of works, 
and for the current repairs of the aeveni na- 
val bospttala : 

Boston, 
For repairs ofhoildings .*. 3,900 00 

.Mw York, 

For completing cemetery, repairs ofbaildinga and 
fences 7,300 00 

J^avat Jisylum, Philadelphia. 

For south wall on Sfaippen street ; grading, pav- 
ing, and curbiog Shippen atreet ; repairs of 
furnaces, grates, cleaning, and whitewashing ; 
gas, water rent, and faiiiitore { repairs of all 
kinds 15,800 00 

JVoi/ott. 

For building and completing surgeon's house; 
repairs of brick walk, and current repairs of 
buildinga 98,1 15 00 

Pewsaeola. 

For draining and filling ponds, and for general re- 
pairs of buildings 16,000 00 

Magazines. 

For the construction and completion of works, 
and for the current refiaira of the aevenu 
naval magazines : 

Portmnouthf JWto Hamp^thre. 

For fitting and furnishing ordnance buildinf and 
conductora, and for repairs of all kiada 4,993 00 

Boston. 
For repairs of all kinds. 1,000 00 

Mw York. 

For completioo of armoiy, loaded •heH-bouae 
and giin- carriage shed; sighting ground for 
cannon ; new gun ground ; small row-boat and 
shed ; repairs of wharf; new pier and boat slip 
at Ellis's island ; repain of all kinds 36,938 00 

Pluladelfhi: 

For building wharf at Fort Mifllin, and repalra 
of allkinda 10,107 00 

Waslungton, 
For repain of ordaaace building 4,800 00 

Jforfolk. 

For ordnance building, engine, and machinery, 
sea-wall at Fort Norfolk, and repairs of all 
kinds XfiOO 00 

Pensacola. 

For repain of ail kinds 1,000 00 

For pay of superintendents, naval construetnn. 
and all the civil establishmenta at the aaveral 
navy-yards and stations li)8,389 00 

Por,'the purchase of nautical instruments required 
for the use of the Navy ; for repairs of the 
same, and also of astronomical instruments ; 
and for tlie purchase of nautical books, maps, 
and charts, and for backing and binding the 
same 18,000 00 

For printing and puMishinc sailing directions, 
hydrograpliical surveys, ana astronomical oi>- 
servations 15,000 00 

For continuing the publication of the series of 
wind and current cliarts,mnd for defraying all 
the expenses connected therewith 18,000 00 

For models, drawing, and copying; postaj^, 
freiglit, and transportation ; for working lith- 
ographic press, includiug chemicals ; fur keep- 
ing grounds in order ; for fuel and lights ; and 
for all other contingentexpense^ of the United 
States Naval Observatory and Uydrogratdiicil 
Office 8,000 00 

For the wngps of pcrsonn employed at the Uni- 
ted Stn tCd Nnvnl c )brtervatory a nd Hydrograph- . 
leal Office, viz : One litliograpber, one instru- 
ment maker, two watchmen, and one porter. . 3,160 00 

For erection, improvement, and repairs of build- 
ings and groundji, and support of the Naval 
Academy at A unnpolis, M ary land 43,307 93 

For preparing forpublicatioa the American Nau* 
tical Alraaiiac 36,880 00 



Fdr preparing for publication the surveys oi the 
late expedition to the North Pacific ocean and 
Behring's Straits, and for finishing the publi- 
cation of the charts made by the late expedi- 
tion for the exploration and snrveyof the river 
La Plata and iributaries f6,760 00 

For the rcappropriaiion of this sum, (carried to 
the surplus fiind,) being the amounts due 
Thomod Bamuin, of Connecticut, for |Kiz6 
money, as appeara from the prize list of the 
Erie squadron on file in the office of the Foarth 
Auditor of the Treasury S14 69 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to teat use- 
ful inventions and diecoverica applicable to and 
designed to advance the efficiency of the Navy, 10,600 00 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to cause to 
be constructed for the United States Navjr, at 
as early a day as practicable consistent with a 
due r^ard for economy and efficiency, five 
sloops-of-war, to be provided with screw pro- 
pellers, and properly armed and equipped for 
service ; said vessels and machinery to be bmlt 
by contract, or in the Government navy-yarda 
as the Secretary of the Navy may think moat 
advisable for the public interest. 1,000,000 00 

For carrying out the provisions of the third sec- 
tion of tlte act to amend an act entitled '' An 
act to promote the efficiency i^ the Navy," 
gsantiog one year's duty pay to the dropped 
officere wtK> shall not be restored to the Navy ; 
aad that all of said dropped officera abgll be 
entitled to receive the same forihwitfi ; and if 
restored to the Navy, the amount so received 
under this provision shall be deducted (torn 
the pay to which they will be entitled under 
the sixth section of the said act to amend the 
" Act to promote the efficiency of the Navy," 71/100 00 

To enable the Secretary of the Navy to cause to 
be extended and completed the exploration of 
the ParanaMind the tributaries of the Paragqay 
river 95,000 00 

To enable the Secretaries of War and the Navy, 
under the direction of the President, to employ 
such officera of the Army and Navy as may be 
necessary for the purpose, to make exploration 
and verification of tiie surveys already; made 
of a ship caMU near the isthmus of Darien, to 
connect the watere of the Pacific and Atlan- 
tic by the Atraio and Turando ri vera S5/W0 00 

For preparing, arranging, classifying, and labeling 
the specimens of natural history Drought home 
bv the North Pacific Exploring and Surveying 
Expedition, and for reporting the same to Con- 

f;resa with the appropriate oirawinge and cata- 
ogues IS/XWOO 

To pay the surviving officera of the Navy of the 
Republic of Texas who were duly coounis- 
sioned as such at the time of annexation, the 
pay of officera of the like grades, when wait- 
ing ordera, in the Navy of the United Statea. 
fWfive yean Orom the time of said annexation,[Ii>defin{te.] 

#13,063461 79 

By the act making; appropriation for the trans- 

gortation of the United Slates Mail, by Ocean 
termers and otherwise, dunnj^ the fiscal year 
ending the thirtieth of June, eighteeii fauodred 
and fiAy-eight. 

For tranaportation of the maila flrom New York to Liver- 
pool and back $316,500 00 

For transportation of tlie mails from New York 
to New Orleans, Charteston, Savannah, Ha- 
vana, and Chagres, and back 961,000 00 

For transportation of the mails fktKa Panama id 

California and Orfgon, and back 398,350 00 

For the service of the Poat Office Ocpartmeat 
for the year ending the thirtieth of June, one 
thousand eight hundred andflfly-eiglK, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury ariaiog fhmi the 
revenues of said Department, in conformity 
to the act of the second of July, oue thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-six : 
For transportation of the mails between Gharlea- 

ton and Havana 50,000 00 

For transportation of the maila aeroaa the Isth- 
mus of Panama* 135^000 00 

$1,100,890 00 

By the act to construct a Buildin? for a Custom- 
House and Post Office at Perth Amboy, New 
Jers<»y. 

For the construction, in the city of Perth Amboy, in the 
State of New Jeraey,fbrthe accommodation of a custom- 
house and post office, of a brick building, perfectly fire- 
proof, with floora constructed of iron bomis aad brick 
arches, and an iron roof of forty-five by thirty-two feet, 
and thirty-two feet high $90,000 00 

To cover contingenoiea 9.000 00 

To purchase a suitable aite [Indefinite.] 

$3S,003 00 

. - ^, . 

By the act providing for the construction of a 
Military Road between Fort Steilacoom' and 
Bellingham Bay, in the Territory of Wash- 
ington. 

For the p(irpO!*c of constnieting a military rond between 
Fort Steflacoora and l^elliagham Bay. in the Territory of 
Washington $35.000 00 
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By the act for the eonstniction of a Road in the 
Territory of Nebraska. 

For the eoostructioh of a road from the Platte river, via 
tbe Omaha reserve and Dahkuta City, to the Runnins 
Water river, in the Territory of Nebraska. . . .^jMOOOT 

By the resolution to prevent the Counterfeiting; 
of the Coins of the United States. 

To enable tbe Secretary of the Treasury to cause inquiry 
to be made by two competent comminsionerg into pro- 
ceflMs and means claimed to have been discovered by 
J. T. Barclay for preventing the abrasion, counterfeiting, 
and deterioration of tlie coins of the United States, and 
to report the results of the said inquiry to Congress at ita 
next seMion, with bis opinion as to the |irobable value of 
the alleged discoveries • 9^,500 00 



By the act for the relief of George K. McGun- 
neele, surviving partner of the late firm of Hill 
and McGunnegle, of St. Louis, Missouri. 

For tbe payment of a balance doe by the United States to 
Hill and McOunnegfe, for commissary and other supplies 
Aimisbed for the use of the Illinois militia, In eighteen 
hundred and thirty-two $9)d82 67 



By the act for the relief of James Harrington. 

For loss of time and expense incurred during sickness, 
caused by melting lead while in the employment of the 
United titates $500 00 



By the acUbr the relief of Peter Grover. 

For injuries received while in the emplovment of the Uni- 
ted Slates in a dangerous service, and fbr medical and 
other expenses incurred in consequence thereof, $dOO 00 



By the act for the relief of A. S. Bender. 

For his services as superintendent of the United States 
lead mines of the upper MissiMippi. from the second of 
August, eighteen hundred and forty-rour, to tbe sixteerith 
of October, eighteen hundred and forty-seven— it being 
the differencA between his pay as such superintendent, 
to which he is entitled, and the pay of actin]^ superintend 
ant, which he did receive Am- the tame penod, $1,281 03 



By the act foit the relief of J. Randolph Clay. 

To pay to J. Bandolph Clav, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiarv of the United States to the Oov- 
•rnment of Peru, the difference between the sahiry al- 
lowed him as Chargtf d'Afiaires from tbe sixteenth of 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, (the date of bia 
appointment as Minister,) to the thirtietli of June follow- 
ing, after which he was allowed a compensation accord- 
ing to bis rank $1*313 00 



By the act for the relief of Hannah F. Niles. 

To pay unto Hannah F. Niles, or to her legal representa- 
tives, in considemtion of the meritorious services of her 
father, Captain Bobert Niles, during the war of the Rev 
olttUon $3,000 00 



By the act for the relief of the surviving children 
of Sarah Crandall, deceased. 

To pay to the surviving children of Sarah Crandall, de- 
eeaaied, the Mim of ninety-six dollars per annum, ftom 
tbe first day of January, eighteen hundred and fbrty- 
cight, to the date of her death, being the amount she 
would have received per annum, under a special act for 
her relief approved July twenty-four, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-lbur, had she sorvived [Indefinite.] 



By the act for the relief of Charles L. Denman. 

To pay to Charles L. Denman the sum of two hundred 
dollars, the same to be in full consideration of a like sum 
by him advanced to the Pacific Mail Company, for the 
passage of two American eitisens ftom Acapulco. in 
Mexico, to San Francisco, California $^ 00 

By the act for the relief of Joseph White. 

For tbe amount of money by mistake omitted to be credited 
to him, as navy agent, in settling his accounts at the 
Treasoiy $S6l 09 



By the act for the relief«of Amos B. Corwine. 

For monejrs expended by him in forwarding destitute citi- 
xens or the United States ftom Panama to San Fran- 
cisco $37,804 33 



By the act for the relief of the heirs of Major 

General Arthur St. Clair. 

For services and sacrifices of the late Maior General Arthur 
St. ChUr, in the war of the Revolution, and In the sub- 
sequent Indian wars, the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorised and directed to pay to the 
heirs of the said Major General Arthur St. Clair— one 
sixth to be paid to tbe beira of each of bis six children. 

1)30,000 00 



i 



By the act for the relief of Jamea P. Fleming, of 
Augusta, Georgia. 

For extra services in transporting the mtiils on route num- 
ber thirty-three thou»aiid three hundred and Uiirteen, in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four $1,430 00 

By the act for the relief of John H. Home. 
To pay to John H. Home, of Mississippi $ ^.>0 50 

By the act making a reappropriation from the 
surplus fund for the relief of Lieutenant John 
Guest, United States Navy, and others. 

For tlie baloncc remainini|.of the appropriations rande by 
Congress in the yeari^ eighteen hundred and forty, and 
eighteen hundred and forty-one, for the fiurvuy of the 
coast from Appalachicola Bay to Uie inoulh of the Missis- 
sippi river, for the ascertainment of tiic practicability of 
establishing a navy-yard and naval Hiation wliicli «bouid 
best subserve the protection of the commerce of the Qalf 
of Bf exico, whid) balance has been carried to the credit 
of the surplus ftind, be, and the same a hereby, reappro- 
priated for tlie payment of the sum due Lieutenant John 
Guest, United States Navy, (six hundred and seventeen 
dollars,) for services rendered in such survey, and for 
other lawftil claims of officere who were employed in 
that survey $1J60 49 

By the act for the relief of Sally T. Mathews. ' 

For the services of her late husband, William P. Mathews, 
as an extra clerk in the Treasury Department, between 
tbe first September, eighteen hundred and forty two, 
and the fourteenth day of May, eighteen hundred and 
forty-three i #351 00 

By the act for the relief of Ransdell Pegg. 

For tbe amount of difference of pay received by him m a 
watchman at the east wing of the Patent Office and that 
received by the other watchman of said building, from tlie 
twenty-third July, eighteen hundred and forty-nine, to 
first October, eighteen hundred and fifty. ....... .j|108 50 

By the act for the jrelief of Mary Reeside. 

To pay Mary Reeside, executrix of the will of James Ree- 
side, the sum of one hundred and eighty-eight thousand 
four hundred and ninety-six dollars and six cents, with 
interest thereon from Uie sixth day ot* December, anno 
Domini eighteen hundred and forty -one, being in rull lor 
tlie amount due upon a verdict and judgment thereon 
rendered by the circuit court of the United States for the 
eastern dtstrict*of Pennsylvania, in a suit in ivhicli tbe 
United States were plaintifi^, and James Reeitide afore- 
said was defendant ,. [InJ«'flnite.] 

By the act for the relief of Joseph D. Beers, of 

the city of New York. 

For interest and damages on a bill of exchange drawn by 
Thomas B. Nalle, a purser in the Navy nr the United 
States, on William Ballard Preston, late Secretary of the 
Navy, for twenty thousand dollars, paj'able to the order 
of Thomas Ap C. Jones, commander-in-chief of the 
Pacific squadron, three daj's after sigiit. dated tJie tvvcuty- 
fi»t day of Januorv, anno Domini cigtttccn hundred and 
fifty, and indorsed byTliomas ApC. Jones, to Mofilill 
and Company, or order, and by them lo the order of said 
Joseph D. Beers [Indefinite.] 



By the act for the reKef of the Officers and Pri- 

▼ates of the *' Clinton Guards," of the county 

of Macomb, in the State of Michigan. 

To pay the accounts of the company of Michigan militia 
known as the ** Clinton Guards." of the third regiment, 
third brigade, third division of Michigan militia, in the 
county of Macomb, in said State, upon satisfactory proof 
that they were ordered into service of tlie United States 
by the Governor of the said State of Michigan, on requi- 
sition of the United States Marshal, for the maintenance 
of the neutral obligations and laws of the.United States, 
in the year anno Domini eighteen hundred and thirty- 
eight, and that they rendered service in pursuance of 
saidroquisiiioo [Indefinite.] 

By the act for the relief of the Heirs of the late 

■Colonel John Hardin. 

For the amount of the balance due them under the agree- 
ment between General Wilkinson and Colonel Hardin, 
and to be in full satisfaction of ail claims on their part 
against tbe Governmentt>f tbe United States. . $5,600 00 



By tbe act for the relief of John C. McConnell. 

For firesb beefftimished by him to General Quitmon's bri- 
gade of volunteers in the Mexican war in April, eighteen 
hundred and ft>rty-seven $999 42 



By the act for the relief of Whitemarsh B. Sea- 
brook and others. 

To examine and settle, upon the principles of equity and 
Justice, the claim or Whitemarsh R. Seabrook, William 
C. Mcggen, Benjamin Bailey. W. £. Wood, Edward 
Mitchen, Joseph J. Murray, Charles Townsend, John 
Patterson, William K. Bart, Joseph Jenkins, Edward 
Bailey, Henry Sea rook, Cato A. Beckett, Benjamin S. 
WbaJey, Isaac Antd, John Ailcock, James B. Adams, 
WilUam Beckett, Edwaid Beckett. James Beckett, Wil- 
liaiD G. Baynardi John Baynard, Bpbralm Bayaard, 



Charies Bailey, Henry Bailey, Francis Bowler, Henry 
Colder, Wam«*M Clark, Sen., Robert CIih>bulni, G.nhriel 
Crawford, VVilliaiu Clouioiit, Jaine^ Dii^ian, Tiionias 
DuiiHiire, Willinro Ediagi<« George W. Freeman, Barney 
Gilbert, William Hatmalian. Jun., Henry J. Jontk^.Cliri:*- 
topher ieiil{in'4, Benjamin \V.Jrnkitifa,i{ol)eriH. Jonkiii", 
Daniel Lnwrey, Robert Ma^on, Hphraim Mtkell, Joitn C. 
Mikell, JoMiah MikelK John Mituil, Sen-, John Raven 
MalthewK, Fsaac C. Moiten, Mungo Mackay, John Mc- 
Ouuguli, UdbcrlMcL'.-od, John C HiUan>, Robert PillaiH, 
John Patticxon, William iseabrook, Cnbriel S«alir(>ok, 
Joseph A. Seabrook, Andrew Seabrook, Lcwi:< Sirubel, 
Jame-s Swinton, Cbri/<tinu Stalcy, Daniel Shandlcy, An- 
drew E. Thayer, DrtntfM Town-nid, Tlioma.< TotMpson, 
George M. i'owent, Edward Whnlpy, Joseph Wlmh-y, 
William Wilkin^-onjClirisKiphiT WUkin*ori,M«»rton Wil- 
kinson, Thoirias Wescojii, William J. We>cottr, Hnndall 
Wftsscoat, Walley M«ntPti, Mingoe Crawford, and Jo- 
seph Bcaiiirr, tlioy liein^ tlic otHrers, niiisiciann, nnil pri- 
vates conipo^iug the Euisto Island coniimny o1 miltiia, in 
the Slate ot' South Carolinn, in the war of cisliteen hun- 
dred and twelve ; and that he allow to thOi«e named who 
are living, and the hek-.s of those deceased, the amount of 

Eay and allotvanctM to which each of them would huve 
een entitled, aceordin* to their respective poi^itions, un- 
der the recutatiun:) of the AcrA'ice at that time, fbr sach 
len^h of time ns they Mhall each of th'^tn be proved to 
havii served in def«n<<o of snid inland during the^aid war; 
and that he allow tliem Ju^t and reasonable rompcn^ntion 
for the material and labor which shall be proved to liavs 
been expended by them iu the erection of two fonifica- 
tion* on that island, for Uie purposes of .deronso in said 
war [Itidrfinitf*.] 



By the act for the relief of C. B. R. Kcntierly. 

For medical services rendered tbe military escort of tbe 
United States boundary conimi'«.sion in the years eixhtoen 
hundred and fifty-four and etgiiteen hundred and fifty- 
five $">30 C8 



By the act for the relief of Jesse Morrison, of 

Illinois. 

For damage in being dispossessed ofh)^ storehouse at Fort 
Jackson, Michigan Territory, Ibr use of the United States 
military force, and for rent of the said storehouse by the 
Government during the Black Hawk war .^500 00 

By the aet for the relief of John Shaw, a soldier 

in the war of eighteen hundred and twelve. 

For his extraordinanr services as a scout and spy on th« 
upper Mississippi frontier in the war of eighteen hundred 
and twelve ^,000 00 



By the act for the relief of Thomas B. Steele, 

Passed Assistant Surgeon of the Navy of the 

United States. 

Fortfie diflferenee of compensation to an astlsunt surgeon 
and a passed assiittant Fiirgeon, from the twenty-fourth 
April, eighteen hundred and fl(ty-two, to the twenty-first 
April, eighteen hundred and fiAy-flve $ 717 66 

By the act for the relief of John Huff, of Texas. 
For damages done to his propertv whilst his house and 

S remises were In possesMion of a battalion of United 
utes inflmtry in December, eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight $1,53603 



By the act for the relief of George Schellenger. 

For damages sustained by him by reason of destruction of 
>roperty by the army of tbe United States during the 
tlack Hawk war $384 S5 



Bl 



By the act for the relief of Lyman N. Cook. 

For Vn annual pension of twenty-two dollars and fifty 
cents per month during his natural life . [Indefinite.] 

By the act for the relief of William Kendall. 

For all articles fUmished by him to soldiers there recruited 
or stationed during the late Mexican war; and in ail 
cases where tbe several amounts claimed were regularlv 
entered on tbe original muster or descriptive rolls which 
accompanied the detachments from said fort, and were 
thus charged against the respective soldiers, but were not 
transferred to the company rolls, nor retained out of the 
soldiers' pay and allowed to the said Kendall, [Indefinite. ] 

By tbe act for the relief of the heirs of Samuel 
R. Thurston, late Delegate from Oregon. 

For the difierencc between the pay he has already received 
for mileage and that now allowed to and received by the 
preMOt Delegate...* [indefinite.] 



By the act for the relief of Collins Boomer. 

For tbe sloop and provisions captured from him, in eighteen 
hundred and thirteen, by the Briti>h, in consequence of 
bis employment of the sloop in the conveyance of Amer- 
ican troops upon the river St. Lawrence'. $1,000 00 



By the act to reimburse the estate of Joseph Mc- 
Clnre, a paymaster in the war of 1812. 

For tbe amount of a Judgment paid bv saiil McClure to the 
United States for monevs paid out by iiim, (br which the 
vouchers were burned, but which was paid by bim to bis 
regiment $551 36 
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By the act for the relief of Donn Piatt. 

The amount of tbe dificrence between the iialary received 
by him u Secretary of Legation at Paris, and that of 
Cbaig6d'Aflraires« fortlie term of fourteen day* in October, 
anno Domini eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and from 
the twenty-sixth day of December, annn Domini eighteen 
hundred and fiOy-four, untit the firal of May, anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and also from the third 
to tbe eleventh day of September, anno Domini cishtecn 
hundred and fifty-five . .a2,114 00 

By the act for the relief of William L. Davidson. 

Allow to William L. Davidson, for himself and the other 
children of Lieutenant Colonel William Davidson, of the 
North Carolina line, in the continental army of tbe United 
States, who was killed in battle on the first of February, 
seventeen hundred and eighty-one, at Cowan's Ford, on 
the Catawba river, the amount of the half pay for seven 
years nf the said Colonel Davidson, as a lieutenant col- 
onel of infantry. • [Indefinite.] 



By the act for the relief of Commander John L. 

Saunders. 

For entertaining, on board the ship St. Mary'f, Colonel 
John C. Eldridge, whilst a bearer of despatches from 
Pensacola to Aransas, in September, eighteen hundred 
and f(9rty-five. $80 00 



By the act for the relief of Adam D. Stcuart. 
Tbe differenc*) between the sum contracted to be paid to 
him and tliat which he received $7 ,'21)7 50 



By the act for the relief of Joseph Graham. 

For his services as aeting chan^d d'affaires at Buenos Ayres, 
from the third day of August to tbe eleventh day oi'dep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty two ; flrom the twenty- 
fifth day of November, ei«bteen hundred and fifty-two, 
to the twenty sixth day of March, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three ; and from the thirty first day of March, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four, to tlie twentieth day of 
October following $4,479 60 



By the act for the relief of Robert S. Wimberly. 

To pay to him, from the first day of December, ciebteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, eisht dollars per month, (torn ihcnce 
during his (Uie said Wimberly's) natural life, [Indefinite.] 

By the act for the relief of Thomas Crown. 
For the sum to which he is entitled under a contract made 
by him on the sixteenth day of March, eighteen liundred 
and twenty-six, for the delivery of bricks to be used in 
tlie fortification*! at Oak Island, at tbe mouth of Cape 
Fear river, in North Carolina $3,^\ 00 



By the act for the relief of Mattheifr G. Emery. 

For hauling marble for the Government from the seventh 
day of September, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, to the 
eleventhdayof April, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 
which account is set out m the petition filed by tlie claim- 
ant in this cause S3,375 00 



By the act for the relief of Mrs. Mary Gay. 
To pay the widow of the late William Gay, Indian agent 
for the Shawnees of Kansas Terriiorv, who was killed 
while in the discbarge of his official duties, as indemnity 
to cover his salary, tlic amount of money of which he was 
robbed, and the expenses of the widow and family in re- 
turning to their home in the Slate ofMicliigan, $2,0(K) 00 



By the act for the relief of Jefferson Wilson, ad- 
ministrator, with the will annexed, of John P. 
Wray, deceased. 

To pay the sum which was paid by John F. Wray, de- 
ceased, for three quarters of section sixteen, in tnwuahin 
nine of range five, cost of the meridian line, ofihe Chick- 
asaw lands in the Suite of Mississippi, the title to wi;ich 
tract of land has been acyudzed by the competent irtbu- 
nnls not to have been in the United States at tlie time of 
■aidsale ,^,,,0 ig 

By the act for the benefit of John W. Cox. 
To place the name of John W. Cox, of the State of Ken- 
tucky, upon the roll of invalid peiitnonem, and pay to 
him from the first day of January, eighteen hiindicii and 
fifty-six, eight dollars per month during hh mtiiral 
life findoflniie.] 



By the act for the relief of the surviving: Children 

of John Gilbert, a revolutionary solditr. 

To pay the surviving children of John Gilbert, late a soldier 
in Colonel W. U. Whiting's regiment, the full pay of a 
private, unde/the act of Congreiis oC the seventh of June, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-two, to the time of his death, 1 
on the twelfth day of April, eighteen hundred and fifty- ' 
two .findefiniie.] ' 



By the act for the relief of Catharine V. R. Coch- 
rane, sole surviving child of the late General 
Philip Schuyler. 

To pay to Catharine V. R. Cochrane, or her- Icpal repre- 
sentative, in full payment and diiicharge of all claims 
on account of services rendered or losses sustained 
by General Philip Schuyler in the war of the Revolu- 
tion ^,960 00 



By the act for the relief of William W. Belden, 

administrator of Ebenezer Belden. 

For the amount of loss sustained by Ebenezer Delden by 
the destruction of his stock of goods by the British, on tbe 
nineteenth December^ eighteen hundred and thirteen, at 
Buflalo, New York, in consequence of his store being 
used in part as a military depot, by order of the quarter- 
master general of the United States Army .... $8,624 84 



By the act for the relief of the surviving Children 
of Sarah Van Pelt, widow of John Van Pelt, 
a revolutionary soldier. 

To pay to the surviving children of John Van Felt and 
Sarah Van Pelt tlie pension due to her, from the fourth 
day of July, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, to her 
death, which occurred on the tweuty-uLiith day of May, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, at the rate of thirty-one 
dollars and seventy-five cents per aimum.. ..[Indttflnite.] 

By tlie act for the relief .of Puig, Mir, and Com- 
pany, of New Orleans. , 

To release a judgment rendered in the circuit court of the 
United States, in the filth circuit and eastern district of 
Louisiana, on the thirteenth day of February', one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-tour, in the ease of the 
United States vs. Puig, Mir, and Company, of New 
Orleans, for the sum of one thousand three hundred and 
ten dollars and fifty-four cents, and interest thereon, 
being the amount of duties claimed to be due and payable 
to the United States on cert.iin eofiec imported into the 
port of New Orleans from Cuba, in the Spanish brig 
" Pepiia ;" and that the said Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby further authorized and required to release a judg- 
ment rendered in said court, at the same date, in the c;4se 
of the United States vs. P. Puig, and Puig, Mir, and Com- 
pany, of New Orleans, for the sum of three thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-one dollars and twelve cents, 
and interest thereon, being the amount of import duties 
claimed to be due and payable to the United States on 
certain coffee imported into the said port of Now Orleans 
from Cuba, in the Spanish brig " Atalayador :" but if the 
Judgments aforemid, or any |mrt thereof, shall have been 
'paid by the detendants, the Secretary of the Trea.su ry is 
hereby further authorized and required to refund to 
them .....[Indefinite.] 

By the act for the relief of Collier H. Minge, 

Philij^ T. Ellicott, and Lucreiia A. Brodie, 

administratrix of Charles Brodie. 

To pay to Collier H. Minge, Philip T. Ellioott, and Lucrctin 
A. Brodie, administratrix of Charles Brodie, the sum of 
six thousand nine hundred and nineteen dollars and 
thirty- eight cents, to bs divided equally among them ; and 
to Collier II. Minge and Philip T. Ellicott, the cium »f 
thirteen thousand nine hundred and thirteen dollars and 
sixty-two cents, to be equally divided among them. The 
said sum^ being in full lor tiie amount due on a contract 
dated fiftti December, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, 
Ibr excavating the channel on Dog river bar, in the Bay 
ofMobUe ^J0,833 00 



By the act for the relief of the Heirs of William 
Easby, deceased, partner of Easby & Henly. 

For the value of three hundred and six barrels of lime 
shipped on board the schooner EJizabetli on the fourth of 
March, eighteen hundred and forty-two, by order of Col- 
onel JtL E. De Rnssey, for and on account of Fort Mon- 
roe, Virginia, and lodt by the vessel getting aground at 
Old Poin t Comfort SI 13 10 



By the act for the relief of George Chorpen- 

ning, Jr. 

To enable the Postmaster General to adjust and settle the 
claim of said Chorpenning, as surviving partner of Wood- 
ward and Chorpenning, and in his own right, for carrying 
the* mails by San Pedro, and for supplying the pont office 
in Carson's Valley, and also for carrying part of the Inde- 
pendence mail by California , (diowing a pro rata increase 
of compensation for tbe distance by San Pedro, for the 
service to Carson's Valley, and for such part of the east- 
ern mail as wa.4 carried by California, during all tlie time 
whcu said services were performed, as shown by the 
afiidaviis and proofs on file m the House of Rcpre»ienia- 
tives [Indeliuite.J 

To enable tbe Postmaster General to adjust and 

seule the claim of said Chorpenning, aa survi- • 
ving partner of Woodward and Chorpenning, 
for damages on account of the annulment or 
suepem^ion of Woodward and Chorpenning's 
contract for carrying the United States mail 
from Sacramento, in California, to Salt Lake,^ 
in Utah Territory, as shown in tlie afiidavits'' 
and prooff on file in the Houae of Representa- 
tives [Indefinite.] 

To enable the Postmaster General to allow and 
pay to said Chorpenning his full contract pay 
during the suspension of Woodward and Chor- 
penniiig's contract, from the fifteenth day of 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, to the 
first day of July of the same year ; and, also, 
to allow and pay to said Chorpenning thirty 
thousand dollars per annum from the first 
day of July, eighteen hundred and fifty -three, 
when he resumed service under the contract 
of Woodward and Chorpenning, down to the 
termination of his present contract, which raid 
sum of thirty thousand dollars per annum shall 
be in lieu of the contract pay under both con- 
tracts [Indefinite.] 



By the act for the relief of Thomas Rhodes and 
Jeremiah Austill. 

To pay to Tliomas Rhodes and Jcreminh AuKtill, for tlicir 
expenses in constructing a road from Mobile, in A tab a- 
ma, to Pascagoula bay, for tbe transportation of the m ui, 
in Uie yeareighieeo hundred and twenty-eight, ^4.00 j \>ii 



By the act for the benefit William L. Oliver. 

To place the name of William L. Oliver, of Davis county, 
in the State of Iowa, upon tlie roll of invalid penfioncr*, 
and pay him from the first day of January, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six. the sum of ten dollars per month dur- 
ing his natural life « [IndrtiniK*.] 



By the act for the relief of Benjamin W. Smith- 
son. 

For the pay and emoluments of a captain, from the d.ttr of 
his resignation until, he was informed by his coniranndirtg 
officer of tlie acceptance of the same, and di.^cii.-iri;< d 
from lh*» service of the United States ; deducting tJi- ri'- 
from such amount as may have been paid him for >er- 
vices during tbe same time [Inditimtiv] 



By the act for the relief of Mark and Richard H . 
Bean, of the State of Arkansas. 

To adjust upon principles of equity and Justice the rlmm 
of Mark and Richard II. Ilean, and to pay whatever lu.ty 
be tbund due, deducting what they may have licretofi.t ) 
received i|l5.C''K) (0 



By the act for the relief of luaac Swain. 

For freight on stores for the Army ofihe Uniu*d States, 
from Oenicia, in Califoniia, to the Cftvcmment bulk i»r 
post landing near that place, and for injarie:* received hy 
hiifi Rhip, Ellen Brooks, whilst lying at said post I. 1 oil- 
ing ^i.mt i^ 



By the act for the relief of Robert Davis. 
For the value of a borJHS lost by him in battle .«140 00 



By the resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of the Interior to settle 
the claim of William Carey Jouea for certain 
services. 

For compensation for services perfonned by him in the 
years eighteen hundred and forty-nine andeighteen Ihju- 4 
dred and fifty, as special agent of tbe United States to 
Mexico and California; and that the amount which Kh.iil 
be allowed by tliem shall be paid to said Jone;), on bis 
giving a receipt tlierefof, and in full compen»ation for 
said services [Indefiniti J 



By the joint resolution in favor of J. W. Nye. 

For improvements made upon the public grounds, for whirh 
he haa received uo compensation ^.QOO uo 



RECAPITULATION. 

Legislative, Executive, Judicial, Civil, and MiscclU- 
neout $17,693,290 -il 

Diplomatic and Consular 1 ,0^,070 00 

Indian Department, Revolutionary, Invalid, 
and other Pensions 5,05S,2Qt5 Tl 

Army, Fortifications, and Military Acad- 
emy 19,496.190 41 

Navalservice 13,Sfi2.;i61 79 

Post Ortice Department 14,475,130 00 

Ocean Steam Mail service 1, 1:^,860 OJ 



S79,lia.Q9«? 1-2 



II.— OrPICEB CRtATBD, AXD THE SALARIES 

THEREOF. 

By the act (chap. 45) making appropriations for 
the support of the Military Acaaemy for the 
year enain^ the 30th June, 1858. 

A professor of Spanish, at a salary of four thousand doU 
lars per annum. 

By the act (chap. 57) to divide the State of Texas 
into two Juaicial Districts. 

A judge to be appointed for the western district of Trxns, 
to receive tbe same comi>cnsation provided for the prot'ut 
Judfe of the district of Texas. 

A district attorney to be appointed for tlie western di^i- 
trict of Texas, to receive the emoluments provided b> law 
for the attorney for tlie eastern idi:»trirt. 

A marshal to bo apix)inted for the western dt-^triot of 
Texati, to receive the emoluments provided by law ioi die 
marehal of the eastern district. 

By the act (chap. 62) to establish Aurusta.in the 

State of Georgia, a^ort of Delivery. 

A surveyor authorized to bo appointed, to reside ai ihc 
port of Augusta. 
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By the act •(chap.'90) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the In- 
dian Department, and for fulfilling treaty stip- 
ulations with TSFious Indian Tribes, for the 
year ending June 30, 1858. 

An additional Indian agent, at fifteen hundred dollan 
per annum. >^. 

Two Rj^nta — one for Indians in Utah, and one for the 
Witchetad and neighboring tribes, at an annual salary of 
one thousand dollars each. 

A sapcriutendcnt of Indian affairs for the Territories of 
Washington and Oregon, at the aiuiual salary of twenty- 
five hundred dollars. 

A superintendent of Indian affaira for the Territory of 
New Mexico, and one for the Territory of Utah, each, at 
the annual salary of two thousand dollars. 

By the act (chap. 91) to establish an additional 

Land District. 

A register and a receiver authorized to<t>e appointed for 
the Chippewa land district, each " to receive the compen- 
sation which may hereafter be prescribed by law in relation 
to other land officers of the United States.'' 

By the act (chap. 93) to establish three addi- 
tional Land Districts in the Territory of Ne-> 
braska. 

A register and a receiver authorized to be appointed<or 
each of the land districts of Nemaha, South Platte, and 
Dahkota, to be entitled to the same emoluments to which 
other land officers of the United States are or may be 
entitled. 

By the act (chap. 94) "to establish three addi- 
tional Land districts in the Territory of Kan- 
sas. 

A register and a receiver authorized to be appointed for 
the Delaware land district, the Osage land district, and for 
tiie western land district, each to receive the same emolu- 
ments prescribed by law in relation to bther land officers 
of the United States. 

By the act (chap. 100) to diride the State of 
Missouri into two Judicial Districts. 

A Judge for the eastern district authorised to be appointed, 
to receive an annual salary of three thousand dollars. 

A distri ct attorney and martbal authorized to be appointed 
fornhe western district. 

A cleric for the eastern district authorized to be appointed 
by the Judge of said district. 



By the act (chap. 102) to constitute Selma, in the 

State of Alabama, a Port of Delivery. 

A surveyor of the customs authorized to be appointed,- to 
receive the salary and emoluments prescribed by the act of 
Congress, approved 3d of March, 1831, for importing mer- 
chandise into Pittsburg, Wlieeling, and otlier places. 

By the act (chap. 105) to establish a Port of 
Entry at Fernandina, in the State of Florida. 

Collector authorized to be appointed for the district of 
Femandina, to receive the same compensation and fees as 
the collector for tlie district of St. John's, in the same 
Sute. 

By the act (chap. 106) making appropriations for 

the support of the Array for the year ending 

30th of June, 1658. 

Five *additional military storekeepers authorized to be 
appointed, each to receive the fuel and quarters of a first 
lieutenant of the Army. 

By the act (chap. 107) making appropriations 
for the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
Expenses of Government for the year ending 
the 30th June, 1858. 

Additional clerk in the office of the Assist^t Treasurer 
at Boston, at twelve hundred dollars per annum. 

One additional clerk of class No. 3, to be appointed by 
the Secretary of State, at fourteen hundred dollars per 
annum. 

Five additional clerks of class No. 2, In the office of the 
Auditor of the Treasury for the Post Office Department, 
each, at fcfurteen hundred dollars per annum. 

By the act (chap. 108) making appropriations 
for certain civil expenses of the Government 
for the year ending the 30th June, 1858. 

An additional appraiser general to be appointed, and to 
be emp]03red in the ports of Florida, &c., at a compensa- 
tion o( two thousanci five hundred dollars per annum. 

A private secretary of tlie President authorized, at a 
salary of two thousand five hundred dollars per annum. 

One steward of the President's household authorized to 
be appointed, at an annual salary of twelve hundred dol- 
lars. 

One messenger at the President's Mansion authorized to 
be appointed at an annual salary of nine hundred dol- 
lars. 

Five temporary clerks authorized to be employed In the 
office of Indian afifairs, at a compensation of fourteen hun- 
dred dollars per annum each. 



in. — OpPICEB, the lALARIBB OF WHICH BATB 
BEEN INCREASED, WITH THE AMOUNT OP il7CB 
INCREASE. 

By the act (chap. 45) making appropriations for 

the support of the Military Acaaemy for the 

year ending the 30th of June, 1858. 

The master of the sword to receive one thousand fire 
hundred dollars per annum, with fuel and quarters. 

By the act (chap. 55) to increase the Pay of the 
Officers of the Army. 

The pay of each commissioned officer of the Army, In- 
cluding military storekeeper, increased to twenty dollan 
per month ; and the commutation price of officers' subsist- 
ence increased to thirty cents per ration. 

By the act (chap. 90) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the In- 
dian Department, and for fulfilling treaty stip- 
ulations with various Indian tribes, for the 
year ending June 30, 1858. 

The salaries of the agents for the Sioux and Seminole 
Indians, for the Omaha agency, the Kickapoo agency, the 
Kansas agency, and the Neosho agency, increased from one 
thousand dollars to one thousand fivehundred dollars. 

One second-class clerk in Indian bureau to be placed in 
the third class, (thereby increasing his salary from ono 
thoiuand four hundred dollars to one thousand six hundred 
dollars.) 

By the act (chap. 106) making appropriations 
for the support of the Army for the year end- 
ing the 30th June, 1858. 

The pay of each of the roaster armorers, at the nationai 
armories, to be fifteen hundred dollars per annum. 

By the act (chap. 107)' making appropriations for 
the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Ex- 
penses of Government for the year ending the 
30th June, 1858. 

Additional salary of the treasurer of the Mint at Phila^ 
ddphia, one thousand dollars. 

Additional salary of the treasurer of the branch Mint at 
New Orleans, five hundred dollars. 

By the act (chap. 119) to increase the Pay of the 
Cadets at the West Point Academy. 

The pay of the eadeta Inereaaed to thirty dollan per 
month. 
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67 the act for the relief of Donn Piatt. 
The amount of the difference between the ralary received 
by him aa Secretary of Legation at PariH, and that of 
Charg6 d'AflTaires, for the term of fourteen days in October, 
anno Domini eighteen hundred and fifty-four, and from 
the twenty-«ixth day of December, anno Domini eighteen 
hundred and fifty- four, until ttie first of May, anno Domini 
eighteen hundred and fifty-five, and also from the third 
to the eleventii day of September, anno Domini eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five .$2,114 00 

By the act for the relief of William L. Davidson. 

Allow to William L. Davidson, for himself and the other 
children of Lieutenant Colonel William Davidson, of the 
North Carolina line, in the continental army of the United 
States, who was killed in battle on the first of February, 
seventeen hundred and eighty-one, at Cowan's Ford, on 
the Catawba river, the amount of the half pay for seven 
years of the said Colonel Davidson, as a lieutenant col- 
onel of infantry [Indefinite.] 



By the act for the relief of Commander John L. 

Saunders. 

For entertaining, on board the ship St. Mary's, Colonel 
John C Eldridge, whilst a bearer of des|)atcbes f^om 
Pensacola to Aransas, in September, eighteen hundred 
andf<9rty-five..... $80 00 



By the act for the relief of Adam D. Stcuart. 

The diflbrence between the sum contracted to be paid to 
him and tliat ivhicb be received $7,'i97 50 



By the act for the relief of Joseph Graham. 

For his services as aeting charge* d'aflfaires at Buenos Ayres, 
from the third- day of August to the eleventh day ot' Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and fifty-two ; fVom tbo twenty- 
fifth day of November, eighteen hundred and fifty-two. 
to the twenty-sixth day of^ March, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three ; and from the thirty-first day of March, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-four, to the twentieth day of 
October following $4,479 60 



By the act for the relief of Robert S. Wimberly. 

To pay to him, from the first day of December, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty- five, eicht dollars per month, uom thcncn 
during his (tlie said Wimberly's) natural life, [Indefinite.] 

By the act for the relief of Thomas Crown. 
For the sum to which he is entitled under a contract made 
by him on the sixreenth day of March, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-six, for the delivery of bricks to be used in 
tlie fortificatioiM at Oak Island, at the mouth of Cape 
Fear river, In North Carolina ^3,.^0(I 00 



By the act for the relief of Matthen^ G. Emery. 

For hauling marble for the Government from the seventh 
day of September, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, to the 
eleventh day of April, eighteen hundred and fifty three, 
which account is set out in the petition filed by the claim - 
ant in this cause j}3.37.) 00 



By the act for the relief of Mrs. Mary Gay. 
To pay the widow of the lato William Gav, Indian agent 
for the Shawnees of Kansas Terriiorv. who wm killed 
while in the discharge of his ofiicial duties, as indemnity 
to cover his salary, tlic amount of money of which lie was 
robbed, and the expcnr^es of the widow and family in re- 
turning to their home in the State of Michigan, $3,0iK) 00 



By the act for the relief of Jefferson Wilson, ad- 
ministrator, with the will annexed, of John P. 
Wray, deceased. 

To pay tlie sum which was paid by John F. Wray, de- 
ceased, for three quarters of fiectinn sixteen, in towiuhip 
nine of range five, cast of the meridian line, ofthe Chick- 
asaw lands in the State of Misfix.sippi, the liilo to winch 
tract of land has been adjudscd by the compctuai tribu- 
nals not to have been in tlic United ataUJs at tho tim<' of 
•*«*9»*e jjslijo 19 



By the act for the benefit of John W. Cox. 
To place tha name of John W. Cox, of the State of Ken- 
tucky, upon the roll of invalid psiistoners, nnd pay to 
him from the first day of J anuary^ eighteen hiiiidrcd and 
fifty-six, eight dollars per month during liii natural 
life flndoliniio.] 



By the act for the relief ofthe survivinsr Children 

of John Gilbert, a revolutionary soldit-r. 

To pay the surviving children of John Gilbert, late a soldier 
in Colonel W. U. VVhitin«;'s regiment, the full pay of a 
private, unde/the act of Congress oC the seventh of June, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-two, to the time of his death, j 
on the twelfth day of April, eighteen hundred and fifty- I 
two ffnd<-tinite.] ' 



By the act for the relief of Catharine V. R. Coch- 
rane, sole surviving child of the late General ' 
Philip Schuyler. 

To pay to Catharine V. R. Cochrane, or her legal repre- 
sentative, in full payment and diHcharge of all claims 
on account of services rendered or losses sustained 
hy General Philip Schuyler in the war of the Rcvolu- ! 
lion ^,960 00 



By the act for the relief of William W. Belden, 

administrator of Ebenezer Belden. 

For the amount of loss sustained by Ebenezer Belden by 
the destruction of his stock of goods by the British, on the 
nineteenth December^ eighteen hundred and thirteen, at 
Bufialo, New York, in consequence of his store being 
used in part as a military depot, by order of the quarter- 
master general ofthe United States Army .... $8.6*24 84 



By the act for the relief of the surviving Children 
of Sarah Van Pelt, widow of John Van Pelt, 
a revolutionary soldier. 

To pay to the surviving children of John Van Pelt and 
Sarah Van Pelt the pension due to her, from the fourth 
day of July, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, to her 
death, which occurred on the twenty-uintli day of May, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-four, at tlic rate of thirty-one 
dollars and seventy-five cents per annum.... [Indi^finite.] 

By the act for the relief .of Puig, Mir, and Com- 
pany, of New Orleans. , 

To release a judirment rendered in the circuit court of the 
United States, in the tiftli circuit and ea.stcrn district of 
Louisiana, on the thirteenth day of Februar}', one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty tour, in the case of the 
United States vs. Puig, Mir, and Company, of New 
Orleans, for the sum of one thousand three hundred and 
ten dollars and fifty-four cents, and interest thereon, 

' being the amount of duties claimed to be due and payable 
to the United States on certain coffee imported into the 
port of New Orleans from Cuba, in the Spanish brig 
" Pepita ;»* and that the said Secretary of the Treasury la 
hereby further authorized and required to release a Judg- 
ment rendered in said court, at the same date, in the C4se 
ofthe United Stntea vs. P. Puig, and Puis, Mir, and Com- 
p.iny, of New Orleans, for the sum of three thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-one dollars and twelve cents, 
and interest thereon, boing the amount of import duties 
claimed to be due and payable to the United States on 
certain cofiTec imported into the said port of New Orleans 
from Cuba, in the Spanish brig " Atalayador :" but if the 
Judgments aforot>aid, or any part thereof, shall have been 
•paid by the defendants, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby further authorized and required to refund to 
them .....[Indefinite.] 

By the act for the relief of Collier H. Minsje, 
Philij^ T. Ellicott, and Lucretia A. Brodie, 
administratrix of Charles Brodie. 

To pay to Collier H. Minge, Philip T. Ellicott, and Lucretia 
A. Brodie, ailministratri.x of Charles Brodie, the sum of 
six thousand nine hundred and niiioteen dollars and 
thirty- eight cents, to be divided equally among them ; and 
to Collier II. Minge and Philip T. Ellicott, the smn of 
thirteen thousand nine hundred nnd thirteen dollars and 
sixty-two cents, to be equally divided among them. The 
said sums being in ftill tbr tlie amount due on a contract 
dated filU) December, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, 
for excavating the channel on Dug river bar, in the Day 
ofMobUe $-J0,e33 00 



By the act for the relief of the Heirs of William 

Easby, deceased, partner of Easby & Henly. 

For the value of three bujidred and six barrels of lime 
shipped on board the schooner Elizabctii on the fourth of 
March, eighteen hundred and forty-two, by order of Col- 
onel R. £. De Russey, for and on account of Fort Mon- 
roe, Virginia, and loitt by tlie vessel getting agrnuiul nt 
Old Point Comfort .S-l 13 10 



By the act for the relief of George Chorpen- 

Ding, Jr. 

To enable the Postmaster General to adjust and settle the 
claim of said Chorpenning, as surviving partner of VVnu<l- 
ward and Chorpenning, and in his own right, for carrying 
the* mails by San Pedro, and for supplying the post o'tTice 
in Carson's Valley, and also for carrying part of the Inde- 
pendence mail by California , Sllowing a yro rata increase 
of compensation for the distance by San Pedro, for the 
service to (Larson's Valley, and for such part ofthe east- 
ern mail aij wa^ carried by California, during all tlie time 
whcu said services were perfonned, as shown by the 
affidavits and proofs on file 1 a the House of RepreKcnta- 
tives [Indeliuite.J 

To enable the Postmaster General to adjust and 

settle the claim of said Chorpenning, ns sur\'i- • 
ving partner of Woodward and Chorpenning, 
for damages on account of the annulment or 
su«pcn^ion of Woodward nnd Chorpenning's 
contract for carrying the United States mail 
from Sacramento, in California, to Salt Lake,^ 
in Utah Territory, as shown in tlie affidavits' 
and proofs on file in the House of Representa- 
tives [Indefinite.] 

To enable the Postmaster General to allow and 
pay to said Chorpenning his full contract pay 
during the suspensiion of Woodward and Chor- 

Renning^s contract, from the fifteenth day of 
larch, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, to the 
first day of July of the same year ; and, also, 
to allow and pay to said Chorpenning tliirty 
thousand dollars per annum from tlie first 
day of July, eighteen hundred and fifty -Uircc, 
when he resumed service under the contract 
of Woodward and Chorpenning, down to (he 
termination of his present contract, which said 
sum of thirty thousand dollars per annum shall 
be in lieu of the contract pay under both con- 
tracti [Indefinite.] 



By the act for the relief of Thomas Rhodes and 

Jeremiah Austill. 

To pay to THiomas Rhodes and Jeremiah Austill, for their 
expenses in constructing a road from Mobile, in Alab.i- 
ma, to Pascagnula bay, for the transportation ofthe mail, 
in tiie yeareiglueen hundred andtwenly-cight,$4.0.>J 0*1 



By the act for the benefit William L. Oliver. 

To place the name of William L. Oliver, of Davis county, 
in the State of Iowa, upon tlie roll of invalid pcn«-ior)or«, 
and pay him ft-omthe first day of January, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six. the sum of ten dollars per month dur- 
ing his natural lire « [indrfiuite.] 

By the act for the' relief of Benjamin W. Smith- 
son. 

For the pay and emoluments of a captain, from the dM** nf 
his resignation unti^he was informed by bis conunnnding 
officer of the acceptance ofthe same, and di>c!i:ir;*' d 
from th«* service of tlie United States ; deducting ili* r(<- 
from such amount as may have been paid him tor ser- 
vices during tlie same time [Indrtinit'> ] 



By the act for the relief of Mark and Richard H . 
Bean, of the State of Arkansas. 

To adjust upon principles of equity nud justice the clmm 
of Mark and Richard II. Bean, and to pay whatevfr lu.iy 
be found due, deducting what they may have hcrptorot ^ 
received 4*I5.(»U CO 



By the act for the relief of Iwtac Swain. 

For freiffht on stores for the Army ofihe United States, 
from Oenicia, in Calitbmia, to the C^cmment hulk v>r 
post landing near that j^ace. and for injuries recciveil by 
his ship, Ellen Brooks, whilst lying at said post lantl- 
ing $4.^J0 <0 



By the act for the relief of Robert Davis. 
For the value of a horw lost by him In battle $140 00 



By the resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary ofthe Interior to settle 
the claim of William Carey Jonea for certaiu 
services. 

For compensation for services performed by him in the 
years eighteen hundred and forty-nine andcightren hnn- « 
dred and fifty, as special a«cnt of the United States u 
Mexico and California ; ana that the amount which ^Imlt 
be allowed by them shall be paid to said Jonc.«, on Ins 
giving a receipt therefor, and io full cumpcn>ation lor 
said services [Indeficiu..] 



By the joint resolution in favor of J. W. Nye. 

For improvements made upon the public grounds, for whirh 
he has racei vcd no compeoaation %'J,^)0 <M 



RECAPITULATION. 

Legislative, Executive, Judicial, Civil, and MiscclU- 
neout $17,693,290 il 

Diplomatic and Consular 1,063,070 00 

Indian Department, Revolutionary, Invalid, 
and other Pensions 5,05^,205 71 

Army, Fortifications, and Military Acad- 
emy 19,«»,190 41 

Navalservice 13,Sfi2,:)61 79 

Post Office Department 14,475,130 00 

Ocean Steam Mall service 1 ,130,S5U 00 
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II.->OrFICES CREATED, AND THE SALARIES 

THEREOF. 

By the act (chap. 45) making appropriations for 
the support of the Military Acaaemy for the 
year enaino^ the 30th June, 1858. 

A professor ot* Spanish, at a salary of four thousand dol- 
lars per annum. 

By the act (chap. 57) to divide the State of Texas 
into two Juaicial Districts. 

A judge to be appointed for the western district of Trras, 
to receive the same com|)ensatlou provided for the prc^eut 
Judge ofthe district of Texas. 

A district attorney to be appointed for the wostorn dis- 
trict of Texas, to receive the emoluments providf^d by law 
fur the attorney for the eastern >di£trict. 

A marshal to be appointed for the western d^^trirt «>r 
Texas, to receive the emoluments provided by law lui tiie 
marshal of the eastern district. 

By the act (chap. 62) toestabliph Augusta, in the 
State of Georgia, a-Poft of Deuvery. 

A aurveyor authorized to bo appointad, to reside at the 
port of Augusta. 
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Appropriations. 



34th Conq....3d%ess. 



By the act <(chap.*90) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the In- 
dian Department, and for fululling treaty stip- 
ulations with various Indian Tribes, for the 
year ending June 30, 1858. 

An additional Indian agentj at fifteen bundred dollars 
perannam. n^. 

Two af^enU— one for Indians in Utab, and one for the 
Witchetad and neighboring tribea, at an annual salary of 
one thousand doUan each. 

A eupcriutendent of Indian aflitirs for the Territories of 
WaMhin^on and Oregon, at the annual salary of twenty- 
five hundred dollars. 

A superintendent of Indian affairs for the Territory of 
New Mexico, and one for the Territory of Utah, each, at 
the annual saiary of two thousand dollars. 

By the act (chap. 91) to establish an additional 

Land District. 

A register and a receiver authorised to /be appointed for 
the Chippewa land district, each " to receive the compen- 
aatioD which may hereafter be prescribed by law in relation 
to otber land officers of the United States.'* 

By the act (chap. 93) to establish three addi- 
tional Land Districts in the Territory of Ne<* 
braska. 

A register and a receiver authorized to be appointed<or 
each of the land districts of Nemaha, South Platte, and 
Dahkota, to be entitled to the same emoluments to which 
other land officers of the United States are or may bo 
entitled. 

By the act (chap. 94) 'to establish three addi- 
tional Land ||istrict8 in the Territory of Kan- 
sas. 

A register and a receiver authorized to be appointed for 
the Delaware land district, the Osage land district, and for 
tiie western land district, each to receive the same emolu- 
ments prescribed by law in relation to bther land officers 
of the United States. 

By the act (chap. 100) to divide the State of 
Missouri into two Judicial Districts. 

A Jodfe for the eastern district authorised to be appointed, 
to receive an annual salary of three thousand dollars. 

A district attorney and marshal authorized to be appointed 
forthe western district. 

A clerk for the eastern district authorized to be appointed 
by the Judge of said district. 



By the act (chap. 102) to constitute Selma, in the 

Slate of Alabama, a Port of Delivery. 

A surveyor of the customs authorized to be appointed,- to 
receive the salary and emoluments prescribed by the act of 
Congress, approved 2d of March, 1831, for importing mer- 
chandise into Pittsburg, Wheeling, and other places. 

By the act (chap. 105]) to establish a Port of 
Entry at Fernandina, in the State of Florida. 

Collector authorized to be appointed for the district of 
Fernandina, to receive the same compensation and fees as 
the collector for the district of St. John'<, in the same 
State. 

By the act (chap. 106) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the year ending 
30th of June, 1658. 

Five -additional miliury storekeepers authorized to bs 
appointed, each to receive the fuel and quarters of a first 
lieutenant of the Army. 

By the act (chap. 107) making appropriations 
for the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
Expenses of Government for the year ending 
the 30th June, 1858. 

Additional clerk in the office of the Assistant Treasurer 
at Boston, at twelve hundred dollars per annum. 

One additional clerk of class No. 9, to be appointed by 
the Secretary of State, at fourteen hundred dollars per 
annum. 

Five additional clerks of class No. 2, in the office of the 
Auditor of the Treasury for the Post Office Department, 
each, at fourteen hundred dollars per annum. 

By the act (chap. 108) making appropriations 
for certain civil expenses of the Government 
for the year ending the 30th June, 1858. 

An additional appraiser general to be appointed, and to 
be emplojred in the ports of Florida, &c., at a compensa- 
tion o( two thousanfi five hundred dollars per annum. 

A private secretary of the President authorized, at a 
salary of two thousand five hundred dollars per annum. 

One steward of the President's household authorized to 
be appointed, at an annual salary of twelve hundred dol- 
lars. 

One messenger at the President's Mansion authorized to 
be appointed at an annual salary of nine hundred dol- 
lars. 

Five temporary clerks authorised to be employed in the 
office of Indian affairs, at a compensation of fourteen hun- 
dred dollars per annum each. 



III. — Ofpicei, the ialaribi of which uavs 

BEEN INCREASED, WITH THE AMOUNT OF lUCB 
INCREASE. 

By the act (chap. 45) making appropriations for 

the support of the Military Academy for tbo 

year ending the 30th of June, 1858. 

The master of the sword to receive one thousand five 
hundred dollars per annum, with fuel and quarters. 

By the act (chap. 55) to increase the Pay of the 
Officers of the Army. 

The pay of each commissioned officer of the Army, in- 
cluding military storekeeper, increaaed to twenty dollars 
per month ; and the commutation price of officers' subsist- 
ence increased to thirty cents per ration. 

By the act (chap. 90) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the In- 
dian Department, and for fulfilling treaty stip- 
ulations with various Indian tribes, for the 
year ending June 30, 1858. 

The salaries of the agents for the Sioux and Seminole 
Indians, for the Omaha ap;ency, the Kickapoo agency, the 
Kansas agency, and the Neosho agency, increased from one 
thousand dollars to one thousand flvebundred dollars. 

One second-class clerk in Indian bureau to be placed in 
the third class, (thereby increasing his salary from one 
thousand four bundred dollars to one thousand six bundred 
dollars.) 

By the act (chap. 106) making appropriations 
for the support of the Army for the year end- 
ing the 30th June, 1858. 

The pay of each of the roaster armorers, at the national 
armories, to be fifteen hundred dollars per annum. 

By the act (chap. 107ymaking appropriations for 
the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Ex- 
penses of Government for the year ending the 
30th June, 1858. 

Additional salary of the treasurer of the Mint at Pbila- 
delphia, one thousand dollars. 

Addiiionftl salary of the treasurer of the branch Mint at 
New Orleans, five hundred dollars. 

By the act (chap. 119) to increase the Pay of the 
Cadets at the West Point Academy. 

The pay of the eadeu inereased to thirty doUan per 
month. 
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